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I.  Vice-Chancelloi:  Sir  W.  Page  Wood. 

II.  The  Right  Hon.  C.  B.  Adderley,  M.P. 
in.  Richard  Monckton  Milnes,  M.P. 
IV.  The  Right  Hon.  William  Cowper,  M.P. 

V.  Sir  James  P.  Kay  Suuttleworth,  Bart. 


xii  Former  PresidenU, 

GLASGOW,  1860. 

Prtsident. 

The  Bight  Hok.  Lord  BROUouAsr. 

I'reaidents  of  Departments, 

I.  The  Lord  Advocate  for  Scotlakd. 

II.  Siu  James  P.  Kay  Shuttleworth,  Bart. 

III.  The  Hon.  Arthur  Kinnaird,  M.P. 

IV.  Viscount  Ebbington. 

V.  Sir  James  Emerson  Tennent. 


DUBLIN,  18G1. 

President. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Brougham. 

Presidents  of  Departments, 

J.  The  Kight  Hon.  Joseph  Napier. 

II.  Sir  John  George  Shaw  Lefevre,  K.C.B.,  F.U.S. 

III.  The  Right  Hon.  the  Attorney-General  for  Ireland. 

IV.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide. 
V.  The  Hon.  Judge  Longfield. 

VL  MoKs.  Michel  Chevalier. 


LONDON,  1862. 
President, 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Brougham. 
Presidents  of  Departments. 
1,   Sir  Fitzrot  Kelly,  Q.C,  M.P. 
JI.   The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul*s. 
III.   Thomas  Chambers,  Q.C. 
rV.   William  Faiubairn,  LL.D.,  P.R.S. 
V.  Richard  Monciton  Milnes,  H.P. 
VI.   Travebs  Twiss,  Q.C,  D.C.L. 


EDINBURGH,  1863. 

President, 

The  Right  Hon.  T/)rd  Brougham. 

Presidents  of  Departments, 

I.  The  Hon.  Lord  Corriehill. 

IL  Nassau  W.  Senior. 

III.  The  Hon.  Lord  Neaves. 

IV.  PnoFEssoB  Christison,  M.D. 

V.  The  Right  Hon.  Sib  John  McNeill,  G.CB. 
VI.   The  Hon.  Judge  Lonqfield,  LL.D. 


Formtr  Presidents.  xiii 

YORK,  1864. 

President. 

The  Bight  Hoir.  Lord  Bsocohak. 

Presidents  of  Departments, 

I.  The  Kioft  Hon.  Sib  Jahss  P.  Wilde. 

n.  His  Gkace  the  Abchbishop  of  Yobe. 

m.  Sib  Chables  HAsrmas,  M.D.,  D.CX. 

IV.  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B. 


SHEFFIELD,  18G5. 

President. 

The  Bioht  Hon.  Lobd  Bbouoham. 

Presidents  of  Departments. 

I.  Sib  Robebt  J.  PnaLiuoBE,  D.C.L. 

U.  Thouas  Chambebs,  Q.C,  M.P. 

in.  Edwin  Lankesteb,  M.D.,  FJI.S. 

IV.  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B. 

MANCHESTER,  1866. 

President. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Kabl  of  Shaftesburt,  K.G. 

Presidents  of  Departments. 

I.  Hon.  George  Denman,  Q.C,  M.P. 
n.  Right  Hon.  H.  Austin  Bruce,  M.P. 
m.  William  Fabr,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
IV.  Sir  James  P.  Kat  Shcttlewortu,  Bart. 


BELFAST,  1867. 

President. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Dufferin  and  Clandebote. 

Presidents  of  Departments. 

I.  The  Right  Hon.  Justice  0*Hagan. 

H.  Thomas  Andrews,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

in.  SiB  James  Simpson,  Babt.,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

IV.  Sib  Robert  Eane,  F.R.S. 


xiv  Former  Preiidatt$, 

BIRMINGHAM,  1868. 

Prttidtnt. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon. 

Pre»idenU  of  Department$. 

L  The  Right  Hon.  W.  N.  Mamet. 
U.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lyttelton. 
HI.  Henrt  W.  RiisfSET,  M.D. 
IV.  Professor  Fawcett,  M.P. 


BRISTOL,  1869. 
Pretident. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Stafford  Korthootb,  Bart.',  M.P. 
PrestdenU  of  Departments, 

I.  George  Woodtatt  Hastings. 

H.  Rev.  Canon  Kingslet. 
in.  John  A.  Stnonds,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
rv.  Right  Hon.  Stephen  Cave,  M.P. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNB,  1870. 

President. 

His  Grace  the  Dcxe  of  North umberlakd. 

Presidents  of  Departments. 

I.  The  Hon.  Lord  Neaves. 
IL  Dr.  Lyon  Platfair,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,   M.P. 

III.  Robert  Rawxinson,  C.E.,  C.B. 

IV.  Sir  "William  Armstrong,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 


LEEDS,  1871. 

President. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  S.  Pakinoton,  Bart.,  G.C.B.,  M.P. 

Presidents  of  Departments, 

L  W.  Vernon  Harcourt,  Q,C.,  M.P. 
IF.  Edwakd  Baikes,  M.P. 
HI.  George  Godwin,  P.R.S. 
IV.  William  Newmarch,  F.R.S. 


Former  Pretidenti,  xt 

PliYMOTJTH  AND  DEVONPORT,  1872. 

Prtaident. 

The  Right  Hqh.  Lord  Napier  and  Ettbicx,  K.T. 

PreatdenU  of  Departments. 

I.  Sir  John  Duke  Coleridge,  Q.C.,  M.P. 
n.  George  Woodtatt  Hastings. 
m.  H.  W.  D.  ACLAND,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  D.aL. 
IV.  Sir  John  Bowrino,  LL.D. 


NORWICH,  1873. 

President. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Houghton,  D.CX.,  F.R.S. 

Presidents  of  Departments. 

I.  Joseph  Brown,  Q.C. 
II.  Professor  W.  B.  Hodgson,  LLJ). 
IH.  Captain  Douglas  Galton,  C.B.,F.R.S. 
IV.  Thomas  Brasset,  M.P. 
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Thote  marked  with  an  a$terisk  are  Representatives  of  Corporate  Bodies. 


Ptcsibtnt— Gbobob  WooDTATr  HASTixas. 


Aberdare,  Lord 

AcUnd.H.  W.  D.,  M.D.,F.E^.,  D.CX. 
Acland,  Sir  Thomas  D.,  Bart^  MJ. 
Addcrlev,  Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles  B., 

C.B.,M.P. 
Angell,  Levis,  C.E. 
Arate,  R.  R. 
Arthur,  Rev.  William 

Backhouse,  Edward,  M.P. 

Baines,  Edward 

Baker,  T.  B.  LI. 

Barclay,  A.  W.,  M.D. 

Bass,  H.  T.,  M.F. 

Bast&td,  T.  H. 

Bateman,  J.  F.,  CJl,  F.B5. 

Baxter,  R.  Dudley 

BayliB,  C.  0..  M.b. 

Beg^B,  Thomas 

Bcresford-Hopo,  A.  J.  B.,  M.P. 

♦Bourne,  Rev.  Alfred 

Boyle,  Rev.  G.  D. 

Brassoy,  Thomas,  M.P. 

Bremnpr.  J.  A. 

Briggs.  W.  E..  MJ». 

Brodrick,  Hon.  George 

Brookes,  W.  Cnncliffe,  MJ*. 

Brown.  A.  H.,  M.P. 

Brown,  Joseph,  Q.C. 

Burkitt,  Edward 

Bntlcr,  Rev.  H.  Montagu,  D.D. 

Buxton,  Sir  Robert  J.  S.,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Callender,  "W.  R.,  M.P. 

Cameron.  Charles,  M.D.,  LL.D..  M.P. 

Campbell,  Sir  George,  K.C.S.L,  D.C.L. 

Carnarron,  Earl  of 

Carpenter,  Alfted,  M.D, 

Care,  Right  Hon.  Stephen,  M.P. 

CarondiBh,  Lord  Frederick,  M.P. 

Chndwick,  David,  M.P. 

Chadwick.  Edwin,  C.B. 

Chambers,  C.  H. 

Chichester,  Earl  of 

(^hristisrtn,  Sir  Robert,  Bart.,  M.D. 

Clark,  Charles,  Q.O. 

Clarke.  T.  Chatfeild 

Clo<lc.  William 

Col^brooke.  Sir  Thomas  E.,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Coleridge,  Lord 

Collins,  H.  H. 


Colman,  Jeremiah  J.,  M.P. 

Cookson,  W.  Strickland 

Corbett,  John,  MJ*. 

Cowper-Tcmple,  Rt.  Hon,  W.  F.,  M.P. 

Cox,  Mr.  Serjeant 

Crofton,  Right  Hon.  Sir  Walter,  C.a 

•Crook,  Richard  J. 

Crossley,  John,  MP. 

Dalway,  W.  R.,  M.P. 
Daniel,  W.  T.  S.,  Q.C. 
Denman,  Lord 
Dcnmau.  Hon.  Justice 
Derby,  Earl  of 
DixoD,  George,  MJ*. 
Dodds,  Joseph,  MJ*. 
Droop,  H.  R. 
Ducie,  Earl  of 
Dudley,  Earl  of 
Dunn,  E.  C. 
Dunaany,  I^ord 

Eastwick,  E.  B.,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 
Ebnry,  Lord 
Edgar,  Andrew,  LL.D. 
Edmunds,  James,  MJ>. 
Evans,  T.  W..  M.P. 
Ewing.  A.  Orr,  MJP. 

Farr.  William,  M.D..  F.R.S, 

Ferguson,  Robert,  M.P. 

Fitch,  J.  G. 

Fortescue,  Earl 

Fortescue,  Hon.  Dudley  Francis 

Freeland,  H.  W. 

*Fry,  Iiewis 

Fuller,  Francis 

Gael.  S.  H. 

Galton,  Captain  Douglas,  C.B.,  F.R..S. 

Godwin,  George,  F.R.S. 

Goldsmid,  Sir  Francis  H.,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Goldsmid,  Julian,  M.P. 

Graves,  Lord 

Groce,  C.  J.,  LL.D. 

Gumey,  Rt.  Hon.  RnsseU,  aC,  M.P. 

Hamilton,  Rowland 

Hampton,  Lord 

•Hancock,  W.  Nielson,  LL.D. 

Harcourt,  Sir  W.  Vernon,  Q-C,  M.P. 

Hitrdwicke.  William,  M.D. 

Hare,  Thomas 
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-^HsstiDgB,  George  WoodTSU 

Hmtherley,  Lord 

Hm^iiu,  Charles 

Hftywood.  William,  C.K. 

Heaaiam,  Rt.  Hon.  T.  £.,  0.0. 

Heron.  D.  C^  Q.C. 

Hen^,  William 

Heywood,  JameB,  F.ILS. 

HiU.  Alsager  H. 

HilUHdirin 

ffilUFrederie 

Hodgjcin,  John 

Hodgson,  Professor  W.  B.>  LL.D. 

HoUaad.?.  H. 

Holms,  William,  M.P. 

Hoj».  Wflliam,  V.C. 

Hooghton,  Lord,  D.CJU,  F.B.S. 

Uoghes,  Thomas,  Q.G. 

Hurst,  George 

Jcncken,  H.  P. 
Jenkins,  Bdwatd,  MJ*. 
Johnstone,  Sir  Harootut,  Bart^  M.P. 
Jone^  T.  W.  C. 

Keatine,  Sir  Henry  S, 
Kelly,  Lord  Chief  Baron 
Kennaway,  Sir  J.  H.,  Bart,  M  J". 
Kettle,  Rupert  A. 
Kimberley,  Earl  of 
Kinnaird,  Hon.  Arthur,  SLP. 

Lambert,  Rev.  Brooke 

Latham,  Baldwin,  C.E. 

lATTvnce,  Lord 

Lefevw,  G.  J.  Shaw,  M.P. 

Lcighton,  Sir  Baldwyn,  Bart. 

Lichfield,  Earl  of 

Lloyd,  Sampeon  S.,  ltf.P. 

Loodesborongh,  Lord 

Longfield,  Hon.  Montifort,  LL.D. 

I>owe,  Rt.  Hon.  Robert,  M.P. 

Ludlow,  J.  M. 

Lyon,  J.  A. 

Lyttelton,  Ixird 

Lyreden,  Lord 

Macadam,  Stevenson,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.E. 

MLVrthur,  Alexander,  M  J. 

Mc-Arthur.  William,  M.P. 

•McClelland,  James 

M;iclonald,  Alexander,  M.P. 

McEenna,  Sir  Joseph,  D.h.,  XF. 

•McLttgau,  Peter,  M.P. 

Mann,  Horace 

Marshall,  James 

Mass^y,  Rt.  Hon.  W,  N.,  M.P. 

Mflly,  George 

Michat-l,  W.  H.  F.C-S. 

Miller,  A.  E.,  Q.C. 

Miller,  Dalton  T. 


Minto,  Karl  of 
Moncreiff,  Lord 
♦Monk,  C.  J.,  M.P. 
Montagn,  Lord  Robert,  M.P. 
*Mcveton,  John 
Morley,  Samuel,  M.P. 
Mooat,  F.  J..  MJ).,  C.B, 
Mozley.  Herbert  N. 
Mure,  Colonel,  ])i,F. 

Napier  and  Ettrick,  Lord,  K.T. 
Nupier,  Rt  Hon.  Sir  Joseph,  Bttrt. 
Neaves,  Hon.  Lord 
Neison,  F.  G.  P. 
Newdegate,  C.  N.,  M.P. 
•Newmarch,  William,  F.R.a 
Newton,  A.  V. 

Northcote,  Rt  Hon.  Sir  Stafford,  Bart., 
CB.,  M.P. 

Oldfield,  Colonel 
O'Hajran,  Lord 
O'Malley,  E.L. 
O'Neill,  Hon.  Edward,  M.P. 
O'Reilly,  Myles  W.,  M.P. 
Overstone,  Lord 

PogUazdini,  Tito 

Panthurst,  Richard  M.,  LL.D. 

Payne,  Joeeph 

Peel.  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Lawrence,  B.CL. 

Pender,  John,  M.P. 

Pennington,  Frederick,  M.F. 

Perciral,  Rev.  John 

Phen6,  J.  S. 

Playfair,  Rt.  Hon.  Lyon,  C.B.,  3r.P. 

Powell,  F.  S. 

Pulling,  Mr.  tieijeant 

Ramsay,  John.  M.P. 
Ratcliff,  Colonel 
Rathbone,  P.  H. 
Rath  bone,  William,  M.P. 
Rawlinson,  Sir  Christopher 
Rawlinson,  liobort,  C.E.,  C.B. 
Read,  C.  S.,  M.P. 
Richard,  Hcnrj*,  M.P. 
Kigg,  Rev.  J.  H.,  D.D. 
Ripley,  n.  W.,  M.P. 
Ripon,  HarqtiiB  of 
Rosebery,  Earl  of 
Rothschild,  lijiron  Lionel  de 
Russell,  Eurl,  K.G. 
Rntson,  A.  O. 
Ryalls.  C.  W.,  LL.D. 
Kyalls.  L.  A. 
Ryland,  Arthur 

SatTonl,  A.  H. 
Snfford,  Frank 
,  Shaen,  Rev.  Richard 
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Bbaen,  Wiilinm 
Shaftesbu^,  Karl  of,  K.G. 
Sheridan,  H.  B.,  M.P. 
Shrimpton,  Charlati,  M.D. 
Sopwith,  Thomas,  F.R.S. 
•Spotton,  William 
StAnhope,  Hon.  Edwaxd,  M.P. 
SteiDthial,  Hot.  S.  A. 
StephenBon,  Her.  Nash 
Stewart,  Mark  J..  M.F. 
Stewart,  A.  P„  MJ). 
Stuart.  C.  Parker 

Taylor,  P.  A.,  M.P. 

Taylor,  B.  W.  Cooke 

Teignmouth,  Lord 

Teolon,  Seymour 

Trerelyan,  Sir  Charles,  Bart.,  K.C.B. 

Tufneil,  E.  Carlton 

Twellfl,  Philip,  M.P. 

Twisfl,  SirTmvers,  Q.C.,  D.C.L.,  RR.S. 

Twining,  Thomas 


Vanghan,  James 

"Waddilovc,  Alfred,  D.C.L 

»Walker.  John 

•Waller  J.  F.,  LL.D. 

Ware,  Martin 

*Warrack,  John 

Waterhouse,  Samuel,  M.P. 

Watson,  Sir  James 

Webster,  Thomas,  Q.C..  F.R,S. 

Weguelin,  Thomas,  M.P. 

Westlako,  John.  Q.C. 

White.  J.  Sewoll 

•White.  Peter 

White.  Robert 

Whitelaw.  Alexander,  M.P. 

Whitwill,  Mark 

Williams,  Arthur  J. 

AVilliams.  Sir  F.  Martin.  Rart..  M.P. 

Wilmot.  Sir  J.  E.  Eardley,  Bart..  M.P. 

Wright,  Warner 

Yonts,  John,  LI..D. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 


Campbell,  Sir  George,  D.C.L.,  K.C.S.I. 

Carpenter.  Alfred,  MJ), 

Clode,  William 

Oookson,  W.  Strickland.  Treasurrr 

Dtrnn,  E.  C. 

Edgar,  Andrew,  LL.I>, 

Fortescue,  Hod.  Dudley 

Hamilton,  Rowland 
Hardwicke,  William,  M.D. 
Hastings.  G.  Woodyatt,  President  of 
Council 

Hill,  Frederic 


Jonos.  T.  W.  C. 

^Marshall,  James 
McClelland,  James 
Miller.  A.  R.  Q.C. 
Mozley,  H.  N. 

Neison,  F,  G.  P. 

Ryalls,  C.  W.,LL.D.,  General  Secretary 

Toulon.  Seymour 

Westliike.  John,  Q.C.,  Foreign  Secretary 
White,  Robert 
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FOREIGN   CORRESPONDING    MEMBERS. 

MoxsiEun  JjB  CoKTK  J.  AanrrASKXR,  Brazelles. 

Marquis  D*Avila,  Ministre  d'Etat  de  S.  M.  Tris  Fidelp,  Lisbon. 

MoxsiEUB  MiCHEX  CuKTAUKB,  AvMiue  de  rimperatrice  No.  27.  Paris. 

MoxsiKUB  Lb  Cohtr  Acoustb  Ciezkosvu,  Wierzcnica,  Gmnd-Duchi  de  Posen. 

MoNsiEiTR  Corr-Vaxdrh  HIabrbx,  BnixcUos. 

Saxuki.  Eliot.  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Boston,  U.S. 

David  Dudlky  Fikld.  Esq.,  New  York,  U.S. 

Dr.  GuiLi.iiTMK,  Npucb&td.  Switzerland. 

MoxsiKCR  Le  Br.  C.  Hblm,  Wien,  Anstria. 

Bauon'  Vox  Holtirxdobf,  UniTorBity,  Munich. 

Dr.  Edward  Jartis,  Dorchester,  Massachnsetts,  V.S. 

Hox.  "W.  Bkach  Lawrknck,  Ochre  Point,  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  U.S. 

His  Excrllekct  Senor  Dox  Abtvro  dr  MARCOAKTr.  Madrid,  Spain. 

MoNSiKVR  Lb  Dr.  Nechaxm,  Kopnickcr  Strasse  No.  110a,  Berlin. 

Edwix  Pkabs.  Esq.,  2  Rue  de  la  Banque,  Constantinople. 

HoxsiKUK  P.  Lb  Fiat,  Place  Saint  Sulpice  No.  6,  Paris. 

MoxsiEtnt  Lk  Dr.  ScHritEflT,  Kiinigsbrag. 

Moxsi£UR  W.  H.  SuBiMOAR,  Pr^'sidcnt  de  Mettray,  Amsterdam. 

MoNsiFtjR  Lb  Dr.  Susaxi,  ProffKseur  de  Mecaniquc  Indnstrielle  a  la  Soci^ti  c^es 

Arts,  Milan. 
MoNSiBUB  Ln  Dr.  Varrkxtuapp.  Francfort-sur-Mnin. 
MoxsiKUR  A.  Visi.cni!:Bs,  Conseiller  nu  Consoil  dcs  Mines',  Rue  Royale  Nc.  106, 

llruielles. 
CorxT  Zavutski,  Cracow,  Russia. 


HONORARY    MEMBERS. 

Mrs.  John  Kxox,  London. 
Miss  Mart  Carpextbb,  Bristol. 
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OFFICERS  OF   THE  ASSOCIATION   FOll   1871-5. 

President. 

The  Kigbt  Hon.  Eari.  ok  Rosebehy. 

Vice- Presidents. 

The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Russell,  K.G. 

The  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Suaftksbury,  K.G. 

The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Dufferin  and  CLA^^DKnuYK,  K.G. 

The  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Carnarvon. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Bart ,  C.B.,  MJ*. 

Hifl  Grace  The  Duke  of  Northumderland. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Hampton,  G.C.B. 

The  Right  Hon,  Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick,  K.T. 

The  Right  Hon,  Lord  Houohton,  D.C.L.,  P.R.S. 

PresidetUs  of  Departments. 
I.   The  Right  Hon.  I^rd  Moncreiff. 
II,   The  Right  Hon.  IjORD  Napiek  and  BrrriicK,  K.T. 
HI.   The  Right  Hon.  Lyon  Playfair,  D.C.L.,  C.B.,  M.P. 
rv.   Sir  George  Campbell,  D.C.L.,  K.C.S.I. 

President  of  the  Council. 
George  Woody att  Hastings. 

Clen€r(d  Secretary, 

Charles  'Waoeu  Ryalls,  LL.D. 

Foreign  Secretary. 

John  Westlake,  Q.C. 

Secretaries  of  Departments. 

L   H.  N.  Mozlky.  T.  W.  C.  Joxer. 

II.   Rev.  Brooke  Lambert.  Rowland  Hamilton. 

III.  William  Clode.  |       "William  IIaiidwicke,  M,D. 

Baldwin  Latham,  C.E. 

IV.  F.  G.  Neison.  I       E.  L.  O'Mallky. 

Rev.  S.  A.  Steinthal. 

Treasurer. 
W.  Strickland  Cookson. 

Axiditors. 
Francis  Fuller.  |  A.  V.  Newton. 

Assistant  Secretary. 
Jaues  Robinson. 

lianlers. 
The  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  1  St.  Jamcii's  S([uare,  S.W. 
Messrs.  Ransom,  Bouverie  &  Co.,  1  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 

OJJice  of  the  Association. 
1  Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  London,  W.C. 
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LOCAL  OFFICERS  OF  THE  GLASGOW  CONGRESS. 


Vice-Preaidtnta. 


Itie    Hox.    THE   Lord    Psotost    of 
GxAsGoir. 

His  GbaCX  the  IhTKE  OF  Abotll. 
His  Grace  the  DttilB  of  Hamilton. 
HU  Grxcx  the  Dukr  of  Hontbosb. 
The  jSost  Xobla  the  Mabqihs  of  Bute, 
The  Right  Hox.  the  Kabi,  of  Gai^ 

LOVAT. 
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gow. 
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ilent  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of 
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M.D. 
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LAWS  OP  THE  ASSOCIATION. 


Object  and  OrganUaiion. 

T,  The  object  of  the  Association  is  to  aid  the  development  of 
Social  Science. 

II.  The  Association  comprises  four  Departments :  the  first,  for 
Jurisprudence  and  Amendment  of  the  Law ;  the  second,  for  Edu- 
cation ;  the  third,  for  Health ;  and  the  fourth,  for  Economy  and 
Trade. 

m.  The  Association  consists  of  Ordinary  Members,  Corporate 
Members,  Foreign  Corresponding  Members,  and  Associates. 

TertM  of  Mmnhershyp. 

IV.  Any  person  who  pays  an  Annual  Subscription  of  One  Guinea,, 
or  a  Life  Subscription  of  Ten  Guineas,  to  the  Funds  of  the  Associa- 
tion, is  an  Ordinary  Member. 

V.  Any  Public  Body  paying  to  the  Funds  of  the  Association  an 
Annual  Subscription  of  Two  Guineas,  is  a  Corporate  Member. 

YI.  Foreign  Corr^ponding  Members  are  elected  by  the  Council, 
the  number  of  such  Members  being  limited  by  Bye-Law.  Foreign 
Corresponding  Members  are  exempt  &om  payment. 

Vn.  Any  person  who  pays  Ten  Shillings  to  the  Funds  of  the- 
Association  is  an  Associate  for  the  Annual  Meeting  for  whioh  such 
payment  is  made. 

Vm.  The  Annual  Subscription  is  payable  in  advance  on  the  first 
day  of  Augast  in  each  3refU'. 

Ofic&n  and  Qovemment 

IX.  The  Association  has  a  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Presidents 
and  Vice-Presidents  of  Departments,  a  President  of  Council,  a 
General  Secretary,  a  Treasurer  or  Treasurers,  Foreign  Secretary^ 
and  Secretaries  of  Departments,  who  are  all  annually  elected,  and 
kold  office  until  Uie  appointments  of  the  following  year  are- 
made. 
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X.  The  Association  is  governed  by  a  Coanoil,  and  by  an  Ezecn. 
live  Committee,  sabject  to  the  directions  of  the  Coancil. 

XI.  The  Coancil  consists  of  the  following  persons : — 

1.  The  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Presidents  and  Vice-Presi- 
dents of  Departments,  Greneral  Secretary,  Treasurers,  Foreign 
Secretary,  uid  Secretaries  of  Departments. 

2.  Eveiy  Member  who  has  filled  the  office  of  President  or  Presi- 
dent of  a  Department,  or  who  has  filled  for  three  years  the  office  of 
General  Secretary,  Treaanrer,  Foreign  Secretary,  or  Secretary  of 
Depsrtment. 

3.  Ereiy  Member  who,  np  to  the  31st  of  Jnly^  1862,  had  served 
for  three  yesj^  as  a  Member  of  Conncil. 

4.  Every  Member  of  either  Honse  of  Parliament  who  is  also  a 
Member  of  the  Association. 

0.  Sach  Members,  not  exceeding  fifteen  in  each  Department,  as 
shall  be  annnally  nominated  by  the  Standing  Committee  of  each 
I^Mrtment. 

6.  Saoh  Bepresentatives  of  any  Branch  or  Local  Association,  not 
exceeding  two,  as  may  be  nominated  irom  time  to  time  by  sooh 
Bnnch  or  Local  Association. 

7.  Sooh  Be|»eeentative  of  any  Society  existing  in  oonnection 
irith  the  Association  as  may  be  nominated  from  time  to  time  by 
such  Society. 

8.  Such  Representative  of  any  Learned  Society,  or  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  being  a  Corporate  Member  of  the  Association,  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  nominated  by  such  Corporate  Member. 

O.  Snch  Members  as  may  be  nominated  by  the  Association,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Council,  for  special  services  to  the 
Association. 

10.  Snch  Members,  not  exceeding  twelve,  as  shall  be  annually 
nominated  by  the  Conncil,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

XII*  The  Executive  Committee  consists  of  the  President  of 
Coancil,  the  General  Secretary,  the  Treasurer,  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  one  Secretary  firom  each  Department  nominated  by 
the  Council,  and  Twelve  Members  elected  annually  by  the  CounciK 
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Xlir.  The  Council  meets  at  the  time  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Association,  at  throe  other  times  during  the  year,  and  also  when 
specially  summoned  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

Annual  and  other  "Meetings. 

XIV.  An  Annual  Meeting  for  tlie  reception  of  the  Address  of 
the  President,  and  of  the  Reports  of  the  Council  and  Standing 
Committees,  and  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  Papers,  is  held  in 
fiuch  place,  and  at  such  time,  as  may  be  appointed  by  the  Council. 

XV.  A  Business  Meeting  of  the  Members  is  held  in  each  year  at 
the  office  of  the  Association,  at  such  time  as  may  be  appointed  by 
the  Council,  to  receive  a  Report  from  the  Council  on  tho  financial 
•and  other  basiness  of  the  Association,  to  elect  the  Officers  and 
Standing  Committees  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  to  enact  such  Laws 
«s  may  from  time  to  time  be  required. 

XVI.  The  Council  has  the  power  of  summoning  a  General 
Meeting  of  Members,  on  fourteen  dajs*  notice,  for  such  purjxise, 
■and  at  sach  time  and  place,  aa  it  thinks  fit. 

XVII.  The  General  Secretary,  on  receiving  a  requisition  signed 
by  twenty  Members,  summons,  at  such  time,  being  within  thirty 
-days,  and  at  sach  place  as  he  thinks  fit,  a  General  Meeting  of  the 
Members,  for  the  purposes  stated  in  such  requisition. 

XVIII.  Special  Meetings  are  held  in  London,  under  the  regu- 
lation of  the  Executive  Committee,  for  reading  Papers,  and  for 
■discussion,  on  specific  questions. 

■ 
Rights  and  Prtcileges  of  Members. 

XIX.  Every  Ordinary  Member  has  the  right  of  attending  and 
voting  at  tho  Annual  Meeting,  tho  Basiness  Meeting  of  Members, 
:and  all  other  General  Meetings  of  the  Association,  of  being  eligible 
to  any  of  its  offices,  and  of  receiving  gratuitously  its  Transactions. 

XX.  Any  Ordinary  Member,  whose  name  has  been  submitted  for 
that  purpose  to,  and  approved  by,  the  Executive  Committee,  and 
who  pays  an  additional  annual  subscription  of  One  Guinea,  or  an 
additional  life  subscription  of  Ten  Guineas,  has  tho  privileges 
•of  attending  and  voting  at  the  Special  Meetings  mentioned  in  Iaw 
XVIII.,  of  receiving  all  publications  issued  in  connection  with  such 
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Meetmgs,  and  of  the  using  of  the  labrarj  at  the  office  of  the  Asso- 
dfttioD. 

XXI.  Every  Corporate  Member  receives  gratnitooslj  a  copy  of 
the  Transaciionsj  and  may  nominate  two  Representatives  to  attend 
the  Meetings  of  the  Association. 

^yn.  Every  Foreign  Corresponding  Member  has  all  the  rights 
of  an  Ordinary  Member^  except  that  of  eligibility  to  the  Conncil. 

XXIII.  Every  Associate  has  the  right  of  attending  and  voting  at 
the  Annual  Meeting,  held  by  Law  XIV. 

Standing  atid  other  Coimniiiees. 

XXIV.  A  Standing  Committee  for  each  Department  is  annually 
elected  at  the  Business  Meeting  of  Members.  A  Standing  Com- 
mittee has  the  power  to  appoint  Sub-committees. 

XXV.  Special  Committees  are  appointed  by  the  Association  or 
b^  tlie  Council,  to  consider  and  report  on  specific  subjects  of 
reference. 

XXVI.  The  President  of  Council  is,  ex  qfftcioy  a  Member  of  every 
Standing  Committee,  and  the  General  Secretary  and  the  Foreign 
Secretary  are,  ex  officio^  Members  of  every  Committee  and 
Sab-committee.  The  Secretary  of  each  Department  is,  ex  officio, 
a  Member  of  every  Committee  and  Sub-committee  of  such 
Department. 

Constitution  and  Conduct  of  Meetings. 

XXVII.  For  General  Meetings  of  the  Association  twenty  Mem- 
bers, for  Meetings  of  the  Council  seven  Members,  for  those  of  the 
Executive  Committee  five  Members,  and  for  those  of  other  Com- 
mittees and  Sub-committees  three  ^(embers,  form  a  quorum. 

XXVIII.  At  all  the  aforesaid  Meetings  the  Chairman  has  a  vote  ; 
if  the  votes  be  equal  he  has  also  a  casting  vote. 

XXIX.  Ifo  original  motion,  of  which  previous  notice  has  not 
been  given,  is  put  from  the  Chair  at  any  ]^Iecting  of  the  Association 
held  under  Laws  XTV.,  XV.,  or  XVI. 

Finances. 

XXX.  The  funds  of  the  Association  are  kept  in  its  name  at  a 
Bank.      All  sums  received  on  account  of  the  Association  are  paid 
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into  the  Bank ;  and  all  oheqnes  on  the  Bank  are  drawn  by  order  of 
the  Council  or  of  the  Executive  Committee,  signed  by  the  Treafinrer^ 
and  oounteJBigned  by  the  (Jeneral  Secretary. 

XXXI.  At  the  Business  Meeting  of  Members  two  Auditors,  not 
being  Members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  are  appointed  on 
motion,  by  show  of  hands,  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  ensoing 
year. 

XXXII.  The  accounts  of  thu  Association  are  made  up  to  the  end 
of  June  in  each  year;  and,  after  being  duly  audited,  are  appended 
to  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Council. 

Vacancies  m  Offices. 

XXXXH.  The  Council  fills  up  any  vacancy  occurring  during  the 
year  in  any  of  the  offices  named  in  Law  IX. 
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INTEODUCTION. 


THE  Eighteenth  Annual  Congress  of  the  Association  was 
held  at  Glasgow,  commencing  on  Wedilesday,  September 
30th,  and  terminating  on  Wednesday,  October  7th,  1874,  this 
being  the  second  occasion  of  the  Association  meeting  in  that 
latyt  the  Congress  having  been  held  there  in  1860.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Congress  were  opened  by  a  large  meeting  of 
members  in  the  City  Hall,  when  the  retiring  President,  the 
Bight  Honourable  the  Lord  Houghton,  briefly  addressed  the 
agsembly,  congratulating  them  on  their  choice  and  good  fortune 
in  his  successor-  as  President  of  the  Association,  th^  Kight 
Honourable  the  Earl  of  Rosebery,  whom  he  introduced  to  the 
meeting,  and  to  whom  he  resigned  the  chair.  The  Earl  of 
Rosebery  having  taken  the  chair,  proceeded  to  deliver  his 
maogural  address,  which  was  listened  to  with  great  attention, 
ind  in  many  parts  loudly  applauded. 

On  the  evening  of  Friday,  October  2nd,  the  usual  Working 
Men's  Meeting  in  connection  with  the  Congress  was  held  in 
the  City  Hall,  which  was  crowded  in  every  part,  the  tickets  of 
admission  having  been  disposed  of  by  the  local  committee  to 
working-men  at  sixpence  each.  The  meeting  was  presided  over 
by  the  Honourable  the  Lord  Provost,  who  called  first  upon  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  a  former  President  of  the  Association,  to 
address  the  meeting.  The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  was 
received  with  loud  and  long-continued  cheering,  and  who  spoke 
at  considerable  length,  referred  to  the  vital  importance  of  co- 
operation both  in  production  and  distribution,  alluding  to  the 
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admirable  and  uncontroversial  way  in  which  this  question  was 
handled,  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Brassey,  and  deprecated,  strikes 
as  calculated  to  lead  to  the  ruin  of  both  parties  concerned.  The 
noble  earl  next  alluded  to  the  im|)ortance  of  sanitary  arrange- 
ments and  education,  asserting  the  necessity  of  sanitary  arrange- 
ments preceding  all  attempts  at  education^  and  that  attention 
to  sanitary  matters  in  the  houses  of  the  working  classes  would 
lead  to  a  desire  for  education,  including  in  the  terra  'sanitary 
matters*  all  that  would  maintain  or  injure  health  and  that 
tended  to  preserve  life  and  action,  and  therefore  including  a 
decent  and  comfortable  dwelling  and  the  proper  cooking  and 
preparation  of  food.  He  also  urged  the  necessity  for  the 
working  class  communicating  together,  and  assisting  to  create 
a  healthy  public  opinion  on  such  questions  as  these.  He  next 
referred  to  education,  asserting  his  assurance  of  education  giving 
a  right  purpose  and  true  dignity  to  labour.  He  next  referred 
to  the  evils  of  intemperance  amongst  the  working  classes,  and 
described,  as  the  result  of  temperance  and  thrift,  the  working- 
men's  dwellings  on  the  Shaftesbury  Park  Estate  at  Battersea, 
which  were  being  gradually  purchased  by  the  occupiers,  who 
would  not  allow  a  single  public-house  to  exist  on  the  estate. 
The  noble  earl  concluded  his  speech  with  an  allusion  to  his 
sympathies  with  the  working  classes  during  a  life  of  three 
score  and  fourteen  years,  a  fact  which  rendered  it  probable 
that  his  speech  on  that  night  would  be  a  last  farewelL  The 
Right  Honourable  Lyon  Playfair,  M.P.,  was  next  called  on, 
and  spoke  of  the  health  of  every  man  affecting  that  of  his 
neighbour,  stating  that  the  citizens  of  Glasgow  died  as  fast  as 
those  of  Calcutta  and  Bombay;  that  among  the  middle  and 
well-to-do  classes  of  this  country  the  annual  rate  of  mortality 
was  about  10|  per  1,000,  while  amongst  the  working  classes  of 
Glasgow  it  was  nearly  three  times  as  much ;  that  Scotland 
sliared  this  excess ;  and  that  whilst  England  and  Ireland  were 
yearly  improving,  Scotland  was  year  by  year  becoming  worse. 
In  the  whole  kingclom,150,000  annually  died  who  ought  not  to  die. 
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and  lour  and  a  half  millions  of  people  were  grievously  sick  who 
oi^t  not  to  be  sick.     Cleanliness  was  the  true  remedy  for  this 
Bttte  of  things.    In  Glasgow,  one  of  the  greatest  evils  was  ovei^ 
Qiowding.   He  also  alluded  to  the  necessity  for  sound  secondary 
ind  technical  education,  to  render  working-men  something  more 
tiuB  mere  machines.     Lord  Moncreiff  referred  to  the  sense 
irith  which  he  was  impressed  of  progress  since  the  Association 
met  in  Gla^w  fourteen  years  before.     Speaking  of  the  work 
of  the  Association,  he  said  that  although  the  Association  might 
do  nmch  to  stimulate  and  even  instruct,  yet  social  science  could 
(miy  be  thoroughly  carried  out  by  the  working-men  themselves 
becoming  its  apostles  among  their  own  ranks ;  and  although 
there  were  some  things  which  the  Government  ought  to  do,  such 
tf  education,  yet  even  with  regard  to  this,  social  improvement 
most  begin   at  home.     Sir  George  Campbell  expressed  his 
o^mon  that  if  the  working-men  of  this  country  did  obtain  good 
technical  education,  that  they  would  hold  their  own  against  all 
^  world.     He  advised  them  to  save  something,  because  no 
man  who  lived  from  hand  to  mouth  could  ever  be  thoroughly 
independent.     He  also  said  that  working-men  would,  if  pos- 
lessed  of  property,  be  in  a  better  position  to  make  a  fair 
bargain,  and  would  be  able  to  dispense  with  strikes.     He  com- 
mended trades  unions,  but  advised  them  not  to  place  the  skilful 
and  the  unskilful  on  the  same  level,  and  not  to  restruu  one 
nian  &om  doing  more  work  than  anotlier.   Lord  Houghton  said 
that  there  was  a  something  more  necessary  for  men  than  pure 
ur  and  pure  water,  viz.,  the  character  of  the  individual  man,  a 
something  which  would  enable  them  to  do  their  duty,  rise  above 
the  class  of  society  in  which  they  lived,  and  enjoy  all  the  capaci- 
ties of  happiness  within  their  range.     That  Scotland  had  dis- 
tinguished itself  for  its  individual  character,  and  that  as  Scotland 
in  past  ages  had  invaded  England  with  armed  men,  so  since 
both  England  and  Scotland  had  come  under  the  same  rule,  the 
inyaaon  had  only  varied  in  character,  and  now  the  raids  of  the 
Scotch  on  the  English  were  raids  of  Scotch  shrewdness  and 
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intelligence  influencing  all  the  practical  departments  of  English 
life.     His  lordship  touclungly  alluded,  as  an  instance  of  the 
product  of  rare  Scotch  intelligence  united  with  Scotch  edaoi^ 
tion,  to  the  young  Scotch  poet  Gray,  wliom  he  knew  well,  on 
whoso  grave  he  stood  only  that  afternoon — a  common  weaver 
boy  of  the  neighbouring  village  of  ^lerkland,  who  had  been 
able  to  come  to  Glasgow  University,  and  who  died  at  the  age 
of  23,  leaving  poems  which  would  bo  read  by  the  most  intellect 
tual  men  of  Scotland,  and  songs  which  would  be  sung  hj 
Scotchwomen  as  long  as  the  language  lasted.    He  urged  them, 
in  conclusion,  to  use  their  individual  intelligence  so  as  to  secure 
individual  independence,  and  to  enable  them  to  resist  slavertf  to 
democratic  combination.     The  Earl  of  Kosebery,  who  was 
loudly  called  for  and  most  enthusiastically  cheered,  come  for^ 
ward,  and  said  that  he  had  entered  into  a  solemn  compact  with 
the  Lord  Provost  to  be  allowed  to  be  a  mere  listener  on  that 
occasion,  but  that  ho  would  endeavour  to  say  what  he  had 
intended  to  say  if  the  compact  he  had  mentioned  had  not  been 
entered  into.     He  thought  that  Lord  Houghton  seemed  to 
dread  what  we  ought  never  to  dread  so  long  as  education 
existed — the  power  and  force  of  the  people.    He  should  always 
think  that  while  we  were  a  great,  we  were  an  unsympathetic 
nation.    AVe  knew  too  little  of  each  other ;  the  extremes  of  the 
social  scale  were  not  sufficiently  acquainted;   we  were  not 
sociable  in  ourselves.     If  two  Englishmen  were  placed  in 
durance  vile  in  the  Cannibal  Islands,  they  would  proceed  to  the 
banquet  in  silence,  and  be  dressed  for  the  food  of  their  captor 
rather  than  utter  a  single  word  to  each  other  if  they  had  not 
previously  been  introduced.     They  all  had  heard  the  stories 
which  told  them  how  good  fairies  moved  them  from  their  con- 
dition of  life  into  another,  and  they  remembered  how  charming 
it  was  when  they  went  to  bed  a  beggar,  and  woke  a  cardinal,  a 
caUph,  or  a  king.     He  sometimes  wished  that  these  fairy  stories 
could  bo  realised  now ;  and  if  those  in  one  condition  of  life 
could  realise  the  difficulties  of  those  in  other  conditions  of  life, 
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Aey  would  then  appreciate  the  sufFcriDgs  and  toils  whioh  were 
incidental  eren  to  pleasure  and  to  luxury,  but  which  were  not 
sufficiently  appreciated  by  all  claases.     It  was  so  very  hard  for 
the  rich  to  be  honest  to  their  convictions ;  it  was  so  hard  for  the 
poor  to  be  just.     They  should  remember  that  it  was  a  good 
workl  for  the  rich,  but  not  always  easy  for  the  poor ;  and  if 
men  did  so,  they  would  sometimes  do  more  justice  to  the  diffi- 
culties which  those  in  other  circumstances  experienced  when 
tbey  endeavoured  to  legislate  for  the  humbler  classes  of  society. 
They  could  not  by  any  legislation  extinguish  disease,  or  crime, 
or  death ;  but  by  common  sympathies,  by  greater  mutual  under- 
standings, they  could  march  hand  in  hand  and  heart  in  heart  to 
thtt  valley  they  must  all  tread.     Mr.  George  Anderson^  M.P., 
unidst  loud  cheers,  moved  *  That  this  meeting  offers  a  hearty 
welcome  to  the   National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Social  Science,  and  desires  to  express  its  entire  sympathy  with 
^  objects  it  is  intended  to  promote.'   The  motion  was  seconded 
hf  Mr.  William  Govan,  a  letterpress  printer,  and  carried  with 
acdanwtion. 

The  discussions  of  the  various  subjects  were  interesting, 
ind  the  departments  were  well  attended.  A  summary  of  the 
bosinesB  transacted  will  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the  con- 
cluding meeting.^ 

An  exhibition  of  Sanitary  and  Educational  Appliances, 
Bimilar  to  that  held  at  Leeds  in  1871,  and  Norwich  in  1873, 
vas  held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Bumbank,  Glasgow,  during  the 
Congress.  A  much  larger  collection  than  any  heretofore  was 
brought  t<^ether,  and  the  display  was  exceedingly  attractive, 
but  mainly  to  those  peculiarly  interested  in  social  and  sanitary 
science.  The  Lord  Provost  honoured  the  occasion  of  the 
opening  with  his  presence,  and  delivered  an  address.'*  A  Com- 
mittee of  Examiners  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  calling 
attention  to  its  more  prominent  features,  and  pointing  out 
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those  objects  which  appear  to  exhibit  progress  in  sanitary 
science.  The  Committee  expressed  their  opinion  that  the 
exhibition  of  sanitary  and  ^ucational  apparatus  is  important 
in  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  tiie  Association. 

During  the   last  Session  there  were  seventeen  Evening 
Meetings  held,  at  which  papers  on  various  interesting  Bub- 
jects  were  read  and  discussed,  besides  four  Day  Conferences. 
The   Session  of  1874-5  commenced  on  November  16th,  with 
the  reading  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hare, '  On  the  Con- 
struction of  a  Municipality  for  the  Metropolis.'     An  interest- 
ing discussion  followed,  which  was  twice  adjourned.     Among 
other  subjects  the  following  Bills  have  been  fully  discussed : — 
The  '  Friendly  Societies'  Bill,*  the  *  Artizans*  and  Labourers' 
Dwellings  Bill,*  and  the  'Adulteration  of  Food  and  Drugs 
Bill/    They  have  also  been  considered  in  Committee.    These 
are  questions  with  which  the  Association  has  dealt  more  or 
less  at  its  Annual  Congresses  for  several  years  past     The 
Fourth  Annual  Central  Conference  of  Cliairmen  and  Vice^ 
Chairmen  of  Boards  of  Guardians,  was  held  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Earl  of  Fortescue,  to  discuss  subjects  relating  to 
the  administration  of  relief  generally,  and  the  public  health  in 
connection  there'with.     Since  1868  local  conferences  of  Quaiv 
dians  have  been  held  in  various  ])arts  of  England  and  Wales. 
Year  by  year,  owing  to  tlie  indefatigable  labours  of  Mr.  Bar- 
wick  Baker,  of  Hardwicke  Court,  Gloucester,  they  have  been 
steadily  increasing  in  number,  and  this  year  they  have  assumed 
a  more  organised  form  tlian  heretofore.     The  object  of  these 
conferences,  and  particularly  the  one  held  in  London  under 
the  auspices  of  this  Association,  id  to  ascci'tain  how  Poor  Law 
Administration  may   be  most  efficiently  caiTicd  on  without 
subjecting  it  to  the  hard  and  binding  rules  of  centralisation. 
In  other  words,  how  the  freedom  of  each  locality  to  adaj)t  itself 
to  special  circumstances  can  be  made  compatible  with  such  an 
unanimity  of  principle  as  will  render  the  work  more  efifeo- 
tual.     The   principal   subject  dwelt   ui)on  was  the   Law  of 
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tiement,  arn^  at  the  conclusion  of  the  discussion  the  tncetinj^ 
Is  nf  ojunion  that  the  time  has  iKiwarrivcfl  nt  wliich  the  Lnw 
of  8tfttlcmciit  in  KnglanJ  ami  Walc*  inn>\  with  advautaj^e  to 
the  commuuity,  be  eudroly  abrogated,  leaving  the  qucfllion 
of  the  treatment  of  vagrant  paupers  to  be  f^eparately  ilenlt 
with ;  anU  it  exprcfwed  a  hope  that  ti)o  ('onncil  of  thU  Assocui- 

^tiou  vrlll  take  the  niftttf^r  into  euiitiitleratirm,  with  a  view  to 
such  action  as  mar  be  thought  advisable.  The  qae«tion  has 
htea  referre<l  by  the  Council  to  tlic  conyiderntiun  of  the 
Economy  and  Triide  t'oinmittcc. 
The  i>apers  and  discu«sio!is  of  the  evening  meetings  will  be 
found  in  the  Jourtml  of  Sf'SKionttl  I*roferdlnff»^  to  which  all 
niemberv  payinjj  the  full  subscription  of  two  guineoj^  annually, 
are  entitled. 

I  A  deputation   from  the  Council  wniteil   ujion   ih^  Karl  of 

Camarron  at  the  Colonial  Office,  and  another  on  the  Kurl  of 
Derby  at  the  Foreif^n  Office,  to  present  mcinoriala  urgiiig  tlie 
HOCf^-sjiTty  of  |i!-oviding  better  securities  for  tlie  jirojit^Hy  i^'f 
British  subjects  in  intellectual  labour  in  foreign  countries  than 
J  at  present  exists.  The  subject  was  brought  before  the  Asso- 
^B  ciation  at  the  opeuiii;;;  of  hist  Scswion  by  Mr.  Thomas  \VebBter, 
Q.C.,  F.R.S.  Mr,  Kdwnrd  .Tcnkinj=,  ^LP.,  who  bus  jr^ven 
much  attention  to  the  snbjuct,  intmdu<'ed  the  deputiitions.  and 

^6tatc^l  in  detail  the  grievances  \u  which  liritish  autlioris  and 
pnblmheni  were  liable.  The  two  noble  lords  assured  the  dcpu- 
iBtions  that  their  rcprcfientations  should  have  attention.  The 
Inbjcct  bai»  been  bi'ouy;ht  heforo  the  llouae  iif  Coiamons  thi& 
Session. 
The  Coininittee  of  lite  Law  Amendment  Hoeiety  considered 
the  expediiincy  of  providinj^  for  lonil  reglstratiim  of  title  under 
the  Trangfor  of  Land  Bill,  and  j^rewonted  a  petition  to  the 
Hon^e  of  Commi>UM  in  favoiir  of  the  eatahlisihment  in  different 
paiKi  nf  the  country  of  officea  for  the  ecouoniic  and  expeditious 
dispatcli  of  buBiness,  and  otherwise  for  the  convenience  of  per- 
(poiut  dceiroue  of  registering  titles. 
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A  deputation  waited  on  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  to  ask  for  the  appointment  of  a  Royal 
Conuniusion  to  inquire  into  the  management  and  diadpline  of 
County  and  Borough  Prisons  in  Great  Britain.  The  applies 
tion  was  based  upon  three  grounds,  namely,  the  want  of  uni- 
formity in  discipline  and  management,  the  smalktess  of  the 
average  daily  number  of  prisoners  in  many  of  the  gaols,  which 
rendered  it  impossible  to  conduct  any  system  eflSciently,  and 
the  third,  the  question  of  how  far  the  industrial  labour  in 
prisons  may  be  extended,  and  whether  it  may  not  partly  be  sub- 
stituted for  penal  labour.  The  deputation  was  introduced  by 
Lord  Hampton,  and  Mr.  G.  AV.  Hastings  minutely  stated  the 
object  of  the  deputation.  The  Home  Secretary  thought  it  a 
matter  of  considerable  importance,  and  decidedly  one,  he  said, 
that  must  be  early  inquired  into  in  one  shape  or  another. 

A  deputation  from  the  Special  Committee  appointed  at  thti 
Leeds  Congress,  to  promote  some  memorial  to  the  late  Lord 
Brougham,  waited  on  Her  Majesty's  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Public  Works  and  Buildings,  with  a  view  to  select  a  site  in 
or  near  Westminster  Hall  for  a  statue.  Various  spots  likely 
to  afford  an  eligible  site  were  viewed.  The  First  Commis- 
sioner was  inclined  to  St.  Stephen's  Green,  but  it  was  arranged 
that  the  subject  should  be  brought  before  his  lordship  on  some 
future  occasion. 

The  Standing  Committee  of  the  Education  Department  have 
hod  their  attention  dra\vn  to  the  working  of  the  Elementary 
JBducation  Act  in  towns  and  rural  districts.  Many  active 
members  of  School  Boards  are  desirous  of  comparing  their  ex- 
periences with  others  similarly  occupied  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  especially  as  to  the  working  of  the  permissive  powers 
given  under  the  Act  of  1870.  This  having  been  reported  to 
the  Council,  that  body  has  been  induced  to  offer  its  services  as  a 
means  of  intercommunication  between  all  who  are  concerned 
in  the  work  of  Primary  Education,  and  have  appointed  a 
special  Committee  for  the  puq)ose  of  com^mniig  exi)erieuce  as 
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I  tho  working  of  the  Klcincnlai-y  Education  and  other  Acts. 
The  CVunmittnc  \\fis  agvoKl  td  Uo\i\  a  Cimfcrcnco  of  Mcmbera 
of  Schuol  BourJs^  I  loud  Tcacliere,  and  ulhccH  interenteil  in 
primary  education,  on  May  Gth,  for  the  consideration  of  sucK 
jtractical  questions  a*  iiviy  he  (Vanietl  for  thnt  imrpo&e. 

The  Standing  Cotninittee  on  Ivliication  tiad  under  it*  oon- 
Rideration  the  Endowed  Schoolu  Act  Amendment  Hill,  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Committee  the  Bill  ivoa  ujieu  to  grave  objcc- 
tioDA  both  on  educational  and  rcli^ioua  {^rounds,  and  a  ^encA  of 
roaolutioud  d^^frccating  the  proposed  alterations  were  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Ri^^ht  Hon.  livitn  Playfuir,  to  deal  with  as  he 
tliought  proper  in  the  I  louse  of  Commons. 

An  effort  haa  been  made  during  the  pa.st.  yeni*  to  obtain  an 
mnalgamurion  of  the  Local  Examinations  of  the  Univorsitieft 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Fur  this  purpose  a  meeting  was 
bold  in  London  of  delegiiteA  from  a  large  number  of  centres  of 
examination  in  Enghmd  nnfl  AV  tde»,  and  a  memorial  to  the 
University  autlioriti0&  was  prepared  and  ajn'eed  on.  The 
Committee  who  were  chnrgt-d  by  the  meeting  with  tlie  care  of 
this  memorial  requested  t!je  Council  of  the  Assoeiatton  to  lend 
their  sup[K>rt  to  the  work,  and  at  tlie  Glasgow  CongrctsB 
Mr.  Hastings  was  cmjiowcrcd  to  ecnnmunicate  witli  tlie  Com- 
mittee, and  to  render  them  any  aid  he  might  find  to  be  desir- 
able. The  Umversitiea  have  since  expressed  incaohca«e  their 
unwiUingneaA  to  waive  tbeir  individual  action  ;  but  the  subject 
will  not  be  allowed  to  tlrop,  and  it  is  probable  that  Mr,  liax'clay 
Phillii>s,  the  t'hainnan  of  tlie  Committee  above  alluded  to, 
will  bring  it  before  the  Bnghton  Congi-csa  for  i'urther  dia- 
cuasion. 

The  Council  niemorialiaed  the  Local  Government  Board  aR 
.  ailvantage  of  procuring  and  publbUing  periodically  an 
of  tlie  air  and  drinking-water  of  large  towns  having  a 
high  density  of  population,  and  urging  that  the  knowleilge  of 
ascertaining  the  relative  constituctils  of  air  and  water  would 
assist  very  materially  in  detecting  disewe,  and  thereby  suggest- 
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ing  wliat  may  be  needful  for  the  protection  of  public  health, 
and  for  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  contagious  dlBeases. 

A  deputation  from  tlie  Council  waited  upon  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  urge  upon  him  the  necessity  of 
adopting  some  system  of  medical  registration  and  legal  inquiry 
into  the  cause  of  deaths  at  sea,  with  a  view  to  diminish  the 
present  high  rate  of  mortality  in  the  mercantile  marine.  The 
subject  had  been  considered  by  the  Standing  Committee  of  the 
Health  Department,  who  recommended  that  some  representation 
should  be  made  to  the  Governmeot  to  secure,  if  possible, 
medical  registration  and  legal  inquiry  by  a  coroner  into  the 
cause  of  deaths  upon  the  high  seas,  and  the  prosecution  of 
persons  suspected  of  criminal  conduct. 

A  memorial  was  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  on  the  propriety  of  abolishing  private 
slaughter-houses  in  the  metropolis.  The  5  5th  section  of  the 
Metropolis  Building  Act  of  1844,  for  the  regulation,  construc- 
tion and  use  of  buildings  expiring  in  August,  it  Avas  thought 
desirable  that  some  efforts  should  be  made  to  prevent  the  re- 
peal of  the  section  so  far  as  related  to  private  slaughter-houses 
and  to  make  provision  by  extending  the  time  of  operation  of 
the  clause  in  the  Act  for  the  necessary  steps  to  be  taken  for 
the  erection  of  abattoirs  or  public  slaughter-houses  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  old  system. 

A  joint  deputation  of  this  Association  and  the  Statistical 
Society  waited  upon  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  to  urge  on  him  certain  amendments  to  the  Bill  then 
before  Parliament  to  amend  tlie  law  relating  to  registration  of 
births  and  deaths  in  England.  The  object  of  the  Kegbtra- 
tion  Acts  is  to  record  accurately  certain  particulars  respecting 
every  birth  and  death  in  the  country,  and  to  keep  up  a  per- 
petual register  of  the  people.  It  was  urged  that  the  Bill  was 
defective  in  the  following  respects : — ^the  time  allowed  to  elapse 
before  information  is  given,  of  no  proper  safeguard  against  the 
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burial  of  lire-bom  children  for  Btill-born,  and  for  statistical 
purposes,  by  allowing  too  long  time  for  registration. 

The  subject    of   Local  Taxation   and  Government  was 

«onsdered  by  a  Special  Committee,  who  have  reported  that 

tiie  questions  involved  affect  many  various  and  complicated 

interests.     Different  propositions  regarding  them   were    dis- 

coBsed  at  much  length,  and  from  many  points  of  view.     The 

ooodnsions  arrived  at  by  the  Committee  have  been  influenced 

«ol^  by  considerations  of  administrative  advantage,  and  do 

not  enter  upon  any  question  of  alleged  injustice  to  the  landed 

iatereaty  or  the  right  of  the  State  to  the  disposal  of  long--estab^ 

lisbed  taxes,  subject  to  which  land  has  been  bought,  leased,  or 

inherited. 

The  amount  of  300/.  offered,  through  the  Council  of  this 
AnoniatioD,  by  his  Excellency  Senor  Don  Arturo  de  Mar* 
<X)srtu,  ex-deputy  to  the  Cortes  in  Spain,  for  the  best  Essay  on 
the  question,  *  In  what  way  ought  au  International  Assembly 
to  be  constituted  for  the  Formation  of  a  Code  of  Public  Inter* 
nadoaal  Law ;  and  what  ought  to  be  tho  leading  pnuciples  on 
which  such  a  code  should  be  firamed  ?  *  has  been  divided,  in 
pursuance  of  the  terms  of  competition,  into  two  prizes,  the  first 
of  which,  200/1,  has  been  awarded  to  A.  P.  Sprague,  of  Troy, 
State  of  K"ew  York ;  and  the  second  prize,  100/.,  to  Paul  Lar- 
combe,  of  Lauzerte  (Marne  et  Garonne),  France, 

The  Council  have  appointed  a  Special  Committee  to  con- 
sider the  draft  outlines  of  an  International  Code  of  Law,  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  David  Dudley  Field,  of  New  York,  to  examine, 
and  revise,  and  adopt,  with  additions  if  necessary,  with  a  view 
to  the  formation  of  a  complete  code. 

The  Standing  Committees  of  Departments  have  had  various 
subjects  under  their  consideration. 

The  Council  Ixavc  elected  Mr.  Edwin  Pears,  of  Constanti- 
nople, formerly  General  Secretary  of  the  Association,  a 
Foreign  Cox*responding  Member  of  the  Association. 

The  Council  regard  Avith  much  satisfaction  the  kindly  feel- 
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ing  displayed  towards  it  by  the  American  Social  Science 
Association,  at  Boston,  United  States.  At  the  Norwich 
Congress  that  Association  was  represented  by  Mr.  Hamilton 
A.  Hill,  a  much  esteemed  member.  Since  then  the  Council 
has  been  informed  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Barnard,  the  director,  that 
Mr.  Hill  had  expressed  his  great  satisfaction  Tvith  the  meeting,, 
and  the  various  kindnesses  he  had  received  from  its  members. 
The  Council  is  much  indebted  to  the  Association  for  the 
present  of  a  number  of  books  and  publications  on  social  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
and  also  for  two  very  able  and  valuable  papers  transmitted  by 
the  Association  to  the  Glasgow  Congress,  one  on  *  The  Health 
of  American  Cities,*  by  Dr.  Elisha  Harris,  Secretary  to  the 
American  Public  Health  Association,  and  Registrar  of  Vital 
Statistics  of  New  York ;  and  the  other  on  '  Poor  Law  and 
Public  Charities  in  America,*  by  F,  B,  Sanborn,  Secretary 
to  the  Boston  Association,  both  of  which  are  printed  at  length 
in  this  volume. 

The  Council  have  to  record  with  regret  the  deaths,  during 
the  past  year,  of  three  former  Presidents  of  Departments, 
namely,  Sir  William  Fairbaim,  Bart.,  who  presided  over  the 
Health  Department  at  the  London  Meeting ;  Br.  Lankester, 
F.K.S.,  who  held  a  similar  post  at  Sheffield;  and  the  Rev. 
Canon  Kingsley,  president  of  the  Education  Department  at 
Bristol.  The  following  also  are  among  the  deceased  members 
of  the  last  twelvemonth : — Sir  W.  H.  Bodkin,  Q,C. ;  Samuel 
Brown,  F.S.S. ;  the  Marquis  of  Clanricarde;  E.  G.  Daven- 
port, M.P.;  John  Laird,  M.P. ;  Caleb  Lawden,  of  Birmingham; 
J.  G.  Marshall,  of  Leeds ;  Sir  Richard  Musgrave,  of  Co. 
Waterford ;  J.  C.  Richardson,  of  Swansea ;  the  Rev.  Canon 
Richson,  of  Manchester;  Sir  Ronald  Martin,  M.D.,  C.B. ; 
F,  P.  O'Malley,  Q.C.  ;  Robert  Reid,  M.P. ;  Joshua  Satter- 
field,  of  Manchester;  H.  L.  Tennant,  of  Greenock;  Edward 
"Webster,  of  London. 

The  next  Annual  Congress  will  be  held  at  Brighton,  com- 
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menciiig  <m  October  6,  1875,  and  the  Congress  for  1876  will 
take  place  at  Liverpool. 

I  regret  that  the  Transactions  are  somewhat  later  in  publi- 
cation this  year  than  usual.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this, 
one  of  which  is  the  greater  amount  of  matter  than  usual,  and 
another  is  the  necessity  of  sending  to  America  some  of  the 
proof  sheets  for  correction. 

I  have  only  in  conclusion  to  express  my  most  sincere  thanks 
fcff  the  constant  and  cordial  assistance  which  I  have  in  the  past 
yesr  received  from  my  able  coadjutors,  the  Honorary  Secre- 
taries of  Departments. 

C.  W.  Rtalls. 


*■'.    i.i' 
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IF,  in  oddrcssing  this  great  me€tiiip^»  I  were  to  Rpeak  out  of 
the  I'lilness  of  my  heart,  I  shotikl  tell  of  iKitlnn^  but  my 
own  mis^vinga.  But  it  is  too  inurli  tlie  pracMce  on  these  occa- 
eioiifi  to  take  up  tiiue  almost  selfishly  in  apulogics.  You  asked 
nic  kindly  and  generously  to  come  here  lo^night:  I  thought  it 
a  clear  duty  to  obey  your  summons  arid  reciprocate  your 
FTmpathy.  But  none  tlie  less  sensible  mn  I  of  my  own  de- 
ficiencies and  my  need  of  your  farther  larpe  indulijcnce;  none 
the  less  do  I  feel  as  if  I  were  only  placed  in  this  prominent 
position  to  serve  as  a  foil  to  the  ripe  wisdom  of  so  many  in  this 
Congre-Sfi,  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  at  my  age  to  pretend 
to  instruct;  few  can  have  adequate  knowledge,  nnnc  Bufticicnt 
experience.  I  can  offer  then  no  fresh  contributuin  to  3-our 
etock  of  information  ;  I  can  only,  as  it  were,  set  in  motion  my 
email  share  of  the  electric  current  of  sympathy  and  tntorest 
which  IB  atirely  not  the  least  valuable  of  the  features  of  thk 
Congreas,  But  I  would  before  all  express  my  pride  and  my 
joy  at  makin*;  this  first  rint  to  Glajs«T(iw  undrr  the  auspices  of 
your  Association.  There  arc  ])rohably  few  places  to  which  an 
£nglUhman  can  point  with  more  pride  than  to  Glasgow^  none 
perhaps  which  a  Scotchman  cau  re^aixl  with  so  much.  I  supixwc 
that  there  are  in  thia  city  over  rive  hundred  thousand  inhiibitants, 
that  her  rental  amounts  to  two  millions  and  a  half,  that  the 
fihipbuilding  of  the  Clyde  is  eiiprcme  in  the  world.  How  long 
has  it  taken  to  produce  this  immenBc  result?  "What  ia  the 
origin  of  this  great  populaition  ?  Whence  dates  tins  easy  pre- 
dominance in  shipping,  this  vast  collection  of  material  wealth  ? 
Two  eentiiriea  ago  Glasgow  was  officially  deficnbed  as  *  a  very 
neat  burghe  town,  consisting  of  foure  street*,'  At  that  time 
she  possessed  twelve  ve&scls,  carryinir  9.57  tons.  In  the  year 
17  ly,  little  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  a«o,  the  6rst 
Scottish  ship  whichever  crossed  the  Atlantic — a  vessel  of  eiity 
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tons — was  launched  in  the  Clyde,  which  has  since  witnessed 
the  building  of  the  Cunard  line  of  steamers.  And  as  for  her 
rental  of  two  millions  and  a  quarter,  it  has  been  computed  that 
the  rental  of  the  whole  of  Scotland  did  not,  a  century  ago,  ex- 
ceed one  million  sterling.  We  could  not  indeed  have  chosen  a 
more  suggestive  scene  for  our  Congress,  or  one  where  social 
science  should  be  more  dear.  For  here  we  have  a  great 
material  result  rapidly  produced  by  the  exertions  of  a  vast 
labouring  population ;  and  no  one  surely  in  considering  this 
Congress  and  its  functions  (as  to  which  indeed  I  should  wish  to 
say  a  word  presently),  can  avoid  seeing  that  the  most  vital  and 
perpetual  question  before  it  is  the  well-being  of  our  working 
classes ;  a  vital  question,  because  on  the  apt  solution  of  it  de- 
pends the  commercial  supremacy,  the  political  solidarity,  nay, 
the  very  existence  of  empire.  To  my  mind,  a  body  like 
ours  has  no  more  direct  or  important  duties  than  the  at- 
tempt to  raise  the  condition  of  the  nation  by  means  which 
Parliament  is  either  unable  or  disdains  to  apply.  Here  we  have 
an  illimitable  field  of  operations.  Parliament  can  give  a  work- 
man a  vote,  but  it  cannot  give  him  a  comfortable  home.  Nor  can 
it  sift  and  exhibit  the  many  contrivances  which  may  be  placed 
before  him  of  bettering  himself,  of  increasing  his  capacities 
and  enlarging  his  enjoyments.  All  this  lies  within  our  pro- 
vince, and  it  is  work  incalculably  more  important  than  the 
great  mass  of  our  parliamentary  legislation.  In  this  city  we 
are  surrounded  by  a  great  aggregation  of  humanity — seething, 
labouring,  begrimed  humanity ;  children  of  toil  who  have 
made  Glasgow  what  she  is,  and  alone  can  raise  and  maintain 
her ;  not  mere  machines  of  production,  but  vehicles  of  intelli- 
gence, mixed  in  nationality  and  various  in  opinion.  You 
cannot  appeal  to  them  by  common  feelings  or  uniform  interests. 
They  are  there  a  dark  and  mighty  power  like  the  Cyclopean 
inmates  of  -^tna.  I  must  honestly  avow  my  conviction, 
though  to  those  who  see  how  many  there  are  who  profess  to 
represent  and  understand  the  working  classes  it  may  seem 
rash,  while  to  others  it  will  seem  a  truism,  that  this  vast 
labouring  population  of  ours  has  not  made  itself,  its  wants,  its 
creeds,  and  its  interests  sufficiently  intelligible  to  many  of  us. 
How,  indeed,  if  it  be  otherwise,  is  it,  that  the  problems  con- 
nected with  their  condition  have  advanced  so  little  towards 
solution  ?  How  is  it,  otherwise,  that  each  political  party 
claims  with  equal  certainty,  and  on  every  point,  to  possess  the 
sympathy  and  the  confidence  of  the  working  man  ?  How  else 
is  it  that  when  the  working  class  makes  its  voice  heard  on  an 
<]uestion,  it  comes  upon  us  like  thunder  in  a  clear  sky  ? 
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arow  myself  no  exception  io  the  rule ;   but  for  that  very 
leaflon,  perbape,  I  can  conceive  no  subjects  more  interesting 
than  those  Trhich  relate  to  the  welfare  of  our  labouring  popu- 
lation.    Perhaps,  then,  you  will  allow  me  to  disregard  the 
OTdinary  precedent  upon  these  occasions.     The  opening  address 
of  tbis  Congress  has  commonly  surveyed  the  present  position 
of  tiioee  questions  with  which  your  Society  is  accustomed  to 
deal,  or  which  it  watches  with  interest.     But  speaking,  as  I 
do,  in  the  presence  of  so  many  who  in  the  various  sections 
will  discuss  such  subjects  with  the  ripe  authority  of  knowledge 
and  experience,  I  should  feel  it  presumptuous  in  me  to  poise 
a  li^t  sentence  or  hazard  a  shallow  conjecture,  where   my 
Itetrers  can  for  themselves  sound  the  very  depth  and,  perhaps, 
ippcoximate  solution.     I  will  therefore,  if  you  please,  attempt 
to-night  to  take  stock,  in  some  degree,  of  the  various  means  by 
vhi(£  it  is  sought  to  raise  the  condition  of  the  working  classes ; 
%  group  of  subjects  some  of  which  appear  under  different 
dinsioDS  in  your  programme,  but  which  are  intimately,  I  had 
ibDost  said  solemnly,  connected  together :  and  I  would  do  so 
nther  as  a  sign  of  humble  interest  in  them,  than  with  the 
slightest  pretension  of  having  anything  origintd  to  advance. 

The  moment  is  as  suitable  as  the  place  for  the  discussion 
of  these  vital  and  national  questions.     In  times  such  as  these, 
of  hi^  wage,  of  general  peace,  of  immunity  from  furious 
[M^tiail  discord,  the  well-being  of  the  labouring  classes  often 
appeals  secured,  and  does  not  always  attract  the  attention  of 
statesmen.     It  is,  however,  precisely  then  that  it  is  possible  to 
take  measures  which  without  exciting  jealousy  on  one  hand 
and  suspicion  on  the  other  may  secure  that  well-being  in  less 
prosperous   times.     It  is  then   that  even  the   Grreeks  may 
innocently  bring  gif^.     But  should  there  come  a  European 
war  such  as  we  weathered  successfully  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  but  which  left  us  surrounded  for  the  most  part 
with  battered  wrecks   and  with   stranded   hulls,   we  might 
poadbly  find  our  teeming  population,  confined  witbin  so  small 
an  ark,  a  perilous  and  disheartening  agency.      Moreover, 
while  our  numbers  increase  in  a  greater  proportion  daily,  it 
would  seem   that  for  a  few  years  our  principal  outlet  for 
emigration  may  be  partially  blocked  up.     It  appears  more 
than  probable  that  tot  some  time,  owing  to  late  commercial 
disasters,  and  it  may  be  because  corn-growing  in  the  west  has 
been  somewhat  overdone,  the   United   States  will  not  find 
employment  for  that  quarter  million  of  emigrants,  more  or  less, 
^t  we  are  accustomed  to  send  to  her.     This  is  the  most 
important  problem  that  can  occupy  statesmen,  and  at  the 
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same  time  the  mofit  difficult  for  a  statesman  to  face.  For 
Parliament  can  seldom  see  its  way  to  interference.  Nor  ia  it 
indeed  desirable  that  it  should  do  so.  Legislatures  and 
governments  have  at  various  times  attempted  bj  direct  laws 
to  benefit  the  working  classes ;  but  the  most  obvious  instances 
of  this — the  national  workshops  of  1848  and  the  decrees  of  the 
Parisian  Commune  in  1871 — have  been  conspicuous  failures. 
It  is  well  then  that  in  this  present  time,  so  peaceful  and  blessed 
for  us,  we  can  here  discuss,  however  slowly  and  imperfectly, 
the  pregnant  topics  which  our  programmes  suggest. 

And  there  is  so  much  to  be  done ;  our  civilization  is  bo 
little  removed  from  barbarism.  At  this  moment  there  is  a 
daily  column  in  the  newspapers  devoted  to  recording  brutal 
outrages,  where  human  beings  have  behaved  like  wild  beasts. 
Kvery  policeman  in  London  is  assaulted  on  an  average  about 
once  in  two  years.  Within  the  memory  of  living  man  the 
workers  at  the  salt-pans  of  Joppa,  only  a  mile  or  two  from 
Edinburgh,  were  serfs — adscripti  glebw — and  sold  along  with 
the  land  on  which  they  dwelt.  Neither  they  nor  their 
children  could  move  from  the  spot,  or  could  alter  their  calling. 
The  late  lord  provost  of  Edinburgh,  who  bears  the  honoord 
name  of  Chambers,  records  his  having  talked  to  such  men. 
What  a  hell,  too,  was  described  to  Lord  Ashley's  commission 
of  1842.  In  the  mines  were  women  and  children  employed  as 
beasts,  dragging  trucks  on  all  fours,  pursuing  in  fetid  tunnels 
the  degraded  tasks  which  no  mere  animal  could  be  found  to 
undertake.  We  know  that  equal  horrors  existed  in  the  brick- 
fields two  or  three  years  ago,  when  there  were  30,000  children 
employed,  looking  like  moving  masses  of  the  clay  they  bore, 
whose  ages  varied  from  three  and  a  half  years  to  seventeen, 
and  when  an  average  case  was  thus  described : — 

'  I  had  a  child  weighed  very  recently,  and  though  he  was 
somewhat  over  eight  years  old,  he  weighed  but  52\  lbs.,  and  was 
employed  carrying  43  lbs.  of  clay  on  his  head  an  average  dis- 
tance of  15  mUes  didly,  and  worked  73  hours  a  week,  llus  is 
only  an  average  case  of  what  many  poor  children  are  doing  in 
England  at  the  present  time,  and  we  need  not  wonder  at  tSeir 
stunted  and  haggard  appearance,  when  we  take  into  account 
the  tender  age  at  which  they  are  sent  to  their  Egyptian  tadcs.' 

Then  again — 

<  All  goodness  and  purity  seems  to  become  stamped  out  of 
these  people,  and  were  I  to  relate,*  says  a  witness,  who  worked 
himself  in  the  brickfields,  '  what  could  be  related,  the  whole 
country  would  become  sickened  and  horrified.* 

It  would  not  indeed  be  difficult,  and  it  would  be  painfully 
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fnstnictive.  to  draw  out  a  iliMniiil  catalogue  cf  facte  to  prove 
how  little  tht;  gplendour  of  our  civilisatiou  differs  from  the 
•worst  horrors  of  barbarism.  And  yet;,  after  nlf,  we  oau  only 
oomo  to  the  hacknied  cout'lusiim  thnt  the  sole  rometly  for 
this  slate  i»f  thin^.s  is  edneation,  a  hiunmiiztug  education.  It 
ts  not  a  particularly  briUiaDt  or  orifriiml  tliinf;  to  say,  but 
Bevere  truth  is  seldom  brilliant  and  orig-ituiL  There  ia  a  noble 
passage  in  De  Tocqueville,  known  probably  to  all,  and  too 
looff  to  quote  here»  wliieh  points  out  that  knowledge  is  the  arm 
of  democracy,  that  every  intclicctual  discovery,  every  develop- 
ment of  ftcience,  is  a  new  source  of  stren;^h  to  the  i)co]>k\  that 
thouf^ht,  and  elof[uoncc,  and  imagination,  the  uivine  g;ifta 
which  know  no  limit  of  clasR,  even  when  bestowed  on  the 
enemies  of  the  popular  cause,  yet  ficrvc  il  by  exalting  the 
natural  grandeur  of  man,  and  thnt  literature  \r  the  vuet 
armoury,  open  to  nil.  indeed,  but  where  the  jioor,  who  hare 
hai*dly  any  other,  may  always  tind  their  weapon«.  These, 
I  say,  are  features  of  education  ivhich  all  reoognise,  tbouf^h 
some  may  profess  to  dread  them.  Hut  there  is  a  ^noral  ex- 
pediency besities.  Tuko  the  case  of  machinery-  The  winter 
nights  of  1830  were  bright  with  blazing  rick  yards.  No  farmer 
in  the  southern  eounties  fell  his  stacks  safe..  There  was  a 
time  of  terror  in  England  and  of  retribution.  *  In  Kent,'  sayfl 
Misfi  Martineau,  whose  name  terminated  the  elofjuent  mldress 
of  your  late  President,  and  which,  indeed,  it  iM  not  eai^y  for  any 
such  discourse  to  omit)  •  there  were  gibbets  erected  on  Penen- 
den  Heath,  and  botiics  swung  there  in  the  December  winds — 
"  bodies  of  boys  about  eighteen  or  nineteen  yeare  old,  but 
looking  much  younger;""  brothers,  who  had  puiil  to  each  other 
on  arriving  at  the  gnllowa,  *'  That  looks  an  nwfid  thing."  * 

Again*  take  the  Liiddite  riots  of  1812  and  iKKi,  where 
cnnning  and  furious  mobs  nearly  stamped  out  hice  manufacture 
lit  Nottingham.  The  broken  frames  and  the  burning  ricks 
were  ignorant  protests  against  machinery.  Well,  intelligence 
haa  marched  a  little,  and  what  is  the  case  now?  What  do  the 
AMociatcd  Masters — no  unduly  partial  authority — affirm? 

*  The  aceuraey  of  this  statement  is  nuanifest  from  the  i'act, 
that  the  operatives  are  now  the  earnest  advocate*  for  improve- 
ments in  machinery',  whereas  twenty  years  ago  it  waft  no 
uncommon  thing  for  them  to  strike  at  the  factory  where  they 
were  introduced,' 

Here  it  seems  to  me  that  we  can  put  our  fineer  on  definite 
and  tangible  progress  due  solely  to  increased  intelligence. 
Take  another  case  which  shows  the  need  of  it  AVages  were 
BBTer  probably  bo  high  in  England  as  in  1873.     Nine  year& 
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before  an  increasing  apirit  traffic  paid  9,692,515/.  to  the  excise. 
In  the  la8t  financial  year  the  excise  receipts  from  spirits 
amounted  to  14,639,562/.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  are 
appalled,  certainly  not  surprised,  by  this  expenditure.  Bat 
«ee  how  it  strengthens  the  argument.  A  man  who  has  little 
but  natural  instincts  to  guide  him  comes  into  a  fortune,  and  at 
once  procures  himself  an  increased  quantity  of  what  has  been 
in  smaller  doses  an  enjoyment  and  a  solace.  Has  he  been 
educated  to  find  his  amusement  elsewhere  ?  If  one  of  us 
should  succeed  to  a  large  fortune  to-morrow,  we  certainly 
should  not  spend  our  inheritance  in  drink ;  but  the  difference, 
I  venture  to  say,  is  one  solely  of  culture.  Well,  my  conten- 
tion is  that  in  an  educated  country,  among  a  nation  educated, 
not  in  Shakes2>eare  and  the  musical  glasses,  but  so  instructed 
as  to  be  able  to  find  amusement  outside  the  public  house  and 
skittle  alley,  a  great  increase  in  wages  would  not  have  been 
followed  by  so  enormous  an  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
spirits ;  and  an  enormous  consumption  of  spirits  means  an 
enormous  amount  of  crime  and  pauperism.  The  assertion  is 
capable  of  proof  which  is  almost  direct. 

The  best  educated  country  in  the  world  is  Saxony.  This 
is  what  a  Saxon  mining  superintendent  says :  '  We  have  a  few 
who  drink  brandy,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  steady.*  Take 
another  country  where  education  is  universal.  'In  1819, 
compulsory  laws,  requiring  every  parent  to  educate  every  child, 
were  enacted  in  Prussia.  At  first,  of  course,  there  was  a 
violent  opposition,  and  the  usual  hue  and  cry  of  **  invaded 
rights";  but  in  twelve  years  crime  and  pauperism  had 
diminished  40  per  cent.' 

Moreover,  we  not  only  suffer  morally  but  materially.  Pay- 
day in  England  is  often  followed,  not  merely  by  drinking,  but 
by  a  blank  as  regards  work.  '  If  you  pay,'  says  Mr.  Brassey, 
'wages  weekly  on  Saturday,  it  rarely  happens  that  any  con- 
siderable amount  of  work  is  performed  on  the  Monday.  On  the 
Trent  Valley  Kailway  payment  of  wages  took  place,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  line,  once  a  month.  The  pay-day  was 
followed  by  the  same  incapacity  for  exertion  which  is  unhappily 
still  observable.* 

Take  the  colliers.  The  papers  have  been  filled  for  the  last 
year  or  so  with  anecdotes  of  the  colliers,  their  immense  earn- 
ings, their  expenditure  in  champagne  and  horses  and  hot-house 
fruit  I  am  persuaded  that  there  is  a  large  section  of  society 
which  believes  that  the  colliers  pass  three  days  a  week  in  suck- 
ing peaches  and  driving  tandem.  But  what  is  the  state  of 
intelligence  among  even  the  younger  generation  of  colliers? 
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'Out  of  50  (lads)  examincJ  in  nine  tlifTcrent  nio'Iit  schDnla  m 
1867/  says  ilr.  Sandfordj  *  29,  or  5R  per  cent.,  could  not 
read.  These  night  scholar:*  arc  ceriajniy  not  tho  most  uiiUiught 
of  the  collier  hda.  "  There's  none  of  them  as  crni  read  tii  our 
pit'**  (I  heard  two  young  colliera  say);  "  No»  nor  the  master 
neither/' '  And  yet  we  wonder  that  our  colliers  do  not  invest 
their  earnings  wjsoly. 

1  will  only  put  one  more  case.  Improvements  in  locomo- 
ve  made  Itie  more  easy,  but  also  more  cheap.  Our  lives 
ed  on  the  exact  intelligence  of  each  of  a  great  number 
parafively  uneducated  men.  When  we  recollect  the 
nict  adjustment,  the  momentous  punctuality,  which  are  rerjuired 
of  a  [pointsman  or  a  signalman,  and  all  tliut  depends  on  them, 
we  should  ensure  that  such  responsibilities  should  not  be  cast 
\ipon  men  whnsc  faculties  have  not  been  carefully  trained.  In 
addition  to  all  the  other  chaqcet^  of  life,  tJierc  ia  but  a  ]>omt 
which  separates  a  railway  paiiaenger  frt  ii  death.  Anil  yet 
we  act  afi  though  education  were  defiirahle  indeed,  but  not 
imperative. 

Well,  hut  it  may  be  a^kcd,,  1o  what  does  this  recital  of 
kno^m  facts  tend  ?  To  a  I'cry  simple  proposition,  T  cannot 
believe  that  there  ever  was  a  more  clear  necessity  before  any 
goveriixnent  or  any  country  than  the  imperative  duty  laid  upon 
ours  to  institute  a  directly  compulsory  education.  Among 
the  ujjper  clashes  auch  compulsion  exists,  more  strini^eiit  tlmu 
any  enactment  that  a  legislature  ran  fratue,  and  utiu  whu-h 
every  pressure  in  this  direction  laid  on  the  lower  classes  will 
increase  three-fold :  the  compulsion  is  moral  and  the  penalty 
is  extinction^  If  the  upper  clasa  shall  become  liiss  educated 
than  the  class  beneath  it,  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  by  a 
natural  process  of  euhsidence  that  upper  claea  will  sink  to  the 
bottom^  and  that  lower  claes  will  rise  to  the  top.  Wc  are  told 
that  each  an  enactment  would  be  an  iutcrfcreuce  with  individual 
liberty,  and  that  the  nation  ia  not  ripe  for  it.  If  the  assorliou 
be  true  that  the  nation  ia  not  ripe  for  the  reception  of  an 
undoubted  benefit — a  benefit  as  cic;ir  smd  as  certain  as  fresh 
air  and  jmre  Avater — we  can  only  be  the  more  certain  that  this 
education  is  greatly  needed.  If  it  be  seriously  arguetl  that 
tlie  interference  with  individual  liberty  ia  too  stringent,  wo 
must  call  into  the  ^vitness-box  Macaulay's  well-knowu  school- 
boy to  assure  us  that  a  ]>olicemaD»  n  tax,  and  a  railway  hill  are 
«11  direct  interferences  with  individual  liberty.  The  natives  of 
Scotland  are  not  considered  unduly  sen'ile»  yet  they  submit  to 
Compulsor)^  education.  The  same  ery  was  raiacd  in  Pnis*ia 
more  than  half  a  century  ago,  but  the  education  of  her  people 
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has  not  merely  effheed  Jena  and  its  consequences  but  produced 
the  German  empire  of  to-day.  I  should  not  have  adduced 
facts  sufficiently  well  known  to  everybody,  if  it  had  not  been 
apparently  necessary  to  prove  a  self-evident  proposition ;  that 
in  these  days  knowledge  is  strength  and  immediate  strength, 
and  that  education  has  revived,  in  its  most  startling  aspect,  the 
exploded  doctrine  of  the  balance  of  power.  It  seems  certain 
that  that  unhappy  phrase,  which,  like  a  perverted  rod  of 
Moses  was  only  applied  to  cause  streams  of  blood  to  flow,  will 
be  verified  with  regard  to  educated  and  imeducated  nations. 
We  raise  armies  with  great  distress  and  expenditure — armies 
from  which  the  annual  desertions  are  little  less  than  6,000 — we 
never  weary  of  forging  plates  of  iron  with  which  to  resist  can- 
nonades we  trust  never  to  encounter — we  construct  artillery 
which  we  hope  may  rather  be  superseded  than  employed — we 
impose  loads  of  taxation  for  all  this,  and  we  heedlessly  neglect 
the  true  leverage  of  all  present  empire.  I  venture  to  suggest 
that  a  social  science  congress  has  no  fairer  field  than  to  urge 
upon  government  this  peaceful  method  of  supremacy,  so  con- 
genial to  its  theories,  and  that  no  government  worthy  of  the 
name  should  shrink  from  an  invasion  upon  these,  forsooth, 
sacred  liberties  of  the  subject. 

The  question  is  one  of  security,  hut  power  requires  some- 
thing more.  We  require,  if  we  would  remain  what  we  are,  a 
special  education  of  two  kinds.  The  first  I  would  venture 
to  urge,  with  the  more  confidence  as  your  memorial  on  the 
subject  has  done  so  much,  is  general  instruction  in  economical 
principles.  The  science  of  political  economy  is  not  at  this 
moment,  perhaps,  in  particularly  good  odour.  It  is  fashionable 
for  people  who  pride  themselves  on  being  warm-hearted  to  flout 

Solitical  economy ;  though  I  think  that  those  who  have  heard 
Ir.  Fawcettspeak,  or  who  have  read  the  Autobiography  of  John 
Stuart  Mill,  would  deny  that  jwlitical  economists  are  bloodless 
beings.  But  in  spite  of  easy  sarcasms,  the  fact  of  direct 
utility  remains.  Take  the  case  of  strikes.  Strikes  are  only- 
one  development  of  that  slow  but  gigantic  process  by  which  all 
over  the  world  capital  and  labour  arc  readjusting  their  rela- 
tions, and  that  supreme  tendency  in  this  age,  of  men  as  well  as 
of  nations,  towards  glomeration.  In  the  first  clash  of  conflict 
they  may  have  disturbed  our  trade  ;  but  with  a  larger  intelli- 
gence, based  on  economical  principles,  is  it  not  certain  that 
each  side  will  discover  that  their  prosperity  must  be  mutual, 
and  their  interests  inseparably  entwined?  Again,  consider 
for  a  moment.  Strikes  are  rare  in  Germany:  in  Wurtem- 
berg,  where  every  individual  in  the  kingdom  above  the  age 
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of  ten  can  read  and  write,  thc3'  arc  unknown.  It  is  Inio  (hat 
in  the  tTtiitcd  States,  owing  perhajis  tu  Budden  cuiiimcrclal 
erbts  that  haxe  occurred  there,  they  are  un  the  lUtTease;  but 
it  must  be  himourably  remernljcrcil  that  the  Kxeciitive  Com- 
mittee of  the  New  York  Tailors'  ITnion  in  18G9  nnnotinccd 
tlie  tennination  of  iheir  strike,  and  at  the  sanip  time  their 
determination  to  abjure  strikes  (or  the  muro  valid  EiupjHJtt  of 
co^itperatiou.  What  are  the  btoodiebt  ami  most  jterihms 
strikes  whereof  we  have  recoixl  ?  Surely  the  strike  of  tJie 
Helgian  miners  in  April  1869;  and  the  strike  at  Creuzot  of 
January  1870,  which  was  suppressed  by  bayonets*  and  which 
anticipated  ihe  Commune.  In  hotb  countries  thirty  per  cent. 
of  the  population  are  unable  to  read  or  wriic;  from  butli  coun- 
tries proceed  the  wildest  economical  tht-nries.  Ja  it  fanciful 
to  see  a  connectiou  between  tlieso  facta;  to  believe  lliat  a 
comparatively  slight  knowUdgc  of  economical  truths  would 
prevent  vexatious  etrikca,  or  at  any  rate  to  hope  that  the  day 
may  come  when  the  relations  of  capital  and  lubour  may 
be  lari^ely  improved  by  the  teaching  of  political  economy  ia 
our  public  schools? 

liul  there  is  a  second  kind  of  special  education  that  we 
need.  Every  man,  indeed,  i*  entitled  to  this— that  he  shall 
be  able  t«  obtain  a  »cneral  education  fitting  turn  to  become  a 
good  citizen.  To  ibb  the  Slate  must  look  as  a  moral  duty, 
liut  beyond  the  duty  comej*  tlic  expediency.  If  a  State,  alter 
doing  its  duty,  has  time  to  think  of  expediency  faiid  this* 
Ludccdt  as  the  world  r;ocg,  is  revereinj;  the  order  of  thin|j;s),  it 
should  consider  whether  in  these  days,  when  the  c&seiicc  of 
prosperity  is  commerce,  and  the  essence  of  commerce  ia  rivalry, 
it  be  not  wellj  by  s])ecial  training,  to  fit  tbe  prtxlucera  for  pro- 
duction and  the  distributors  for  distribution.  The  want  of 
thl^  special  education  ia  the  real  requirement  of  our  industry, 
without  which  certain  natural  advanluges,  supposed  to  bo 
inherent  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  will  not  avail  ua  in  the 
struggle  for  commercial  predominance.  It  will  not  ho  new  to 
you  to  hear  that  withtnit  technical  knowledge,  and  without  a 
generally  dtlTusied  knowlcdf^e  of  the  priiiciplefi  of  trade,  a 
nation  may  eaeil)'  lag  behind  in  the  world  oi' commerce.  The 
truth,  like  all  truths,  is  not  new ;  the  alarm-bell  has  been 
ringing  for  yeai-s.  Professor  Tyndatl  in  IHGT  said*  *  1  have 
long  entertained  the  opinion  that  in  virtue  of  the  better 
education  provided  by  continental  nations,  England  must  one 
day,  and  that  no  distant  one,  find  herself  outstripped  by  thoae 
'*"'^ona  both  in  the  iiXis  of  peace  and  war.'  We  are  living 
riotously  and  recklessly  ;  we  are  consuming  far  more  coal 
than  we  need ;  we  are  spending  selfishly  the  rightful  heritage 
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of  our  posterity.  Instead  of  this,  our  anxiety  should  surely 
be  to  husband  our  powers  and  to  educate  our  people^  for  we 
have  no  new  dominions  to  explore ;  our  island  is  no  more 
capable  of  expansion  than  a  quarter-deck.  We  should  look 
the  future  boldly  in  the  face. 

See  the  effects  of  technical  education  in  one  simple  case. 
Switzerland  is  hemmed  in  with  mountains,  her  climate  is  un- 
favourable, her  soil  is  limited,  her  one  resource  of  water-power 
is  precarious  and  expensive;  she  has  no  coal  and  no  harbours; 
yet  she  threatens  the  silk  trade  of  Lyons,  and  takes  the  ribbon 
trade  of  Coventry.  Her  exnorts  of  silk  alone  rose  in  the 
eleven  years  between  1860  ana  1871,  147  percent,  in  quantity, 
and  132  per  cent,  in  value.  Can  any  cause  be  assigned  for 
this  but  the  complete  and  special  education  which  she  gives  in 
primary  schools,  and  practical  schools,  and  trade  schools,  and 
secondary  schools,  and  cantonal  schools,  all  topped  up  by  the 
great  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Zurich.  The  Swiss  manufac- 
turer lives  simply,  he  is  a  master  of  his  business,  and  his  work- 
men, with  whom  he  is  in  perpetual  contact,  respect  him  for 
this.  Master  and  servant  have  oflen  been  at  the  same  school 
learning  their  craft ;  they  know  it  thoroughly,  and  though  it 
is  said  that  the  English  operative  will  get  through  in  ten  hours 
as  much  work  as  a  Swiss  in  twelve,  yet,  judging  by  results,  we 
may  believe  that  the  technical  knowledge  of  the  one  brings 
him  on  a  level  with  the  physical  capacity  of  the  other. 

And  the  mention  of  bwitzerland  leads  me  to  say,  that 
technical  instruction  is  needed  as  much  by  the  master  as  the 
workman.  Mr.  Scott  Kussell,  in  his  interesting  book  on 
technical  education,  points  out  with  great  force  how  the  prac- 
tical ignorance  of  the  master  may  earn  him  the  contempt  of  his 
men ;  the  ignorance  and  the  distrust  produce  the  middlemen 
who  still  further  estrange  the  two  parties,  and  the  result  is  com- 
plete want  of  sympathy  on  both  sides,  with  all  the  evils  that 
that  want  implies.  The  master  becomes  a  remote  figure-head, 
the  interest  of  the  workman  in  his  work  passes  away,  the  honour 
of  perfection  and  the  pride  of  finish.  Hence  there  originate 
those  modem  contrivances  which  designedly  suppress  superiority 
in  order  to  produce  a  dead  level  of  wage  for  the  good  worker  and 
the  bad ;  contrivances  which  may  serve  the  temporary  purposes 
of  strategy,  but  which  strike  at  the  root  of  character.  *  In  the 
end,*  says  Mr.  Russell,  *  men  cease  to  care  for  excellency  or 
sufficiency  of  work.  They  end  by  treating  with  mercantile 
masters  for  mercantile  terms;  they  say  to  him  who  cannot 
appreciate  good  work,  "  you  shall  pay  us  all  alike,"  and  they 
are  right,  lor  where  men  are  paid  unequally,  by  the  mere 
favour  of  a  foreman,  middleman,  or  manager,  or  by  mere 
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^P^vhim  of  an  unskilled  master,  promotion  is  but  aiitfllicr  name 

™      for  favouritism,  and  is   most  unjust  to  the   Lost  man.     Hut 

this  forced  equality  reacts  agaiu  upon  skill,  nnd  tnkcs  awaj 

Pall  direct  e  u  courage  men  t  to  personaJ  superiority,* 
In  another  branch  of  technical  educntioii  wc  are  almnat 
**ntircly  deficient;  1  mean  a  rational  education  foi*  cuminercial 
jAirsuits.  The  German  clerk  wlio  conies  to  England  aiiUmislies 
our  merchants  not  merely  by  his  mastery  over  two  or  three 
loQguagej^t  but  by  his  mastery  of  the  principles  and  rationale 
uf  fain  bu^ine.si).  In  a  nation  like  ours  it  would  be  auppofled 
there  would  be  ample  meaiH  of  inatructiou  in  commercial 
principles  and  practice*  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  but  (jne 
professorship  of  the  Principles  of  Commerce  in  the  United 
^^  Kingdom*  and  that  has  neither  endowment  nor  Rchotarships. 
H  It  is   probable  that  technical  and  commercial  education 

^    will  )iavc  to  be  provided  by  the  .State  in  Kn^laud ;   it  Is  more 
than  probable  that  it  will  not  be  provided  till  our  eyes  have 
been  opeued  to  ita  necessity  by  grave  and  painful  fitet*;.     But 
^    here  in  Scotland  we  havi*  educational  endowments.  Ijoqueathed 
H    by  commerciat  men  for  the  benefit  of  their  class,  uhii-h  are  of 
^"    little  use  at  present,  and  whieh   might  fairly  be   devoted   to 
giving  practical,  commercial  and  technical  instruction.     There 
i»  the  noble  revenue  left  by  George  Ileriot,  who,  from  what 
we  know  of  his  character,  ivould  have  rejoiced  %o  see   these 
days  of  prosperity  in  Scotland,  nnd  to  further  tliat  proyj>crity 
■with  hi*  fortune.     A  Royal  Commission  is  givin^ij  its  attention 
to  this  Hubject,  but  it  has  no  executive  powers,  and  public 
H    opinion  has  more  influence  on  these  points  than  a  htindred 
H    lioyal   CommiR&ions.     And  it  should  be  remembered  that  if 
^1    Scotland  out  of  her  endowment*  could  i^ot  on  foot  a  surrrssful 
^1    practical  or  poljteebnic  school,  &hc  would— to  i)ara[»l]iru*e  the 
^1   worda  of  Pitt^*  having   saved  herself  by  her   energy,  save 
^1    Kngland  by  her  example/ 

^1         A^in,  take  the  ca^c  of  agriculture.     It  has  been  said  that 
^^   the  agricultural   production   of  Cngland  ml^lit  bo  doubled  if 
^1   more  capital  were  put  iuto  the  land.     It  ie  not  ejijsy  to  verify 
gtatcineuts  of  tlds   kind,  but  it   is  certain   that   more  special 
^^    knowledge  of  agriculture  would  have  to  precede  the  larger  ap- 
^1    plication   of   capital,     I  suppose   there  is  no  country  in  the 
^1   world  where  so  much  farming  capital  is  laid  out  to  the  aere  aa 
H   in  the  lowlands  of  Scotland.      But  this  was  not  the  case  till 
~    Lord  TliiddlngtoUj  at  the  beginning  of  the  In-^t  century,  sent 
for  farmers  from  Dorsetshire  (where  perhaps  a  return  of  the 
favour  might  not  be  unwelcome  now)  to  give  special  agricul- 
tural itistruction  in  his  neighbourhood. 

What  a  demand  there  is  for  special  agricultural  education. 
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not  merely  on  behalf  of  young  men  who  wish  to  become 
British  fanners  or  land-agents,  but  of  those  who  intend  to 
emigrate  to  our  colonies.  See  how  many  youths  there  are 
who  come  to  board  with  our  great  farmers  as  pupils  in  agricul- 
ture. The  efficacy  of  this  method  is  indeed  doubtful ;  the 
pupil  has  generally  too  much  independence,  and  the  tutor  not 
enough  authority,  but  this  very  fact  proves  the  strength  of  the 
demand.  And  these  are  the  men  who  go  out  to  our  colonies, 
and  influence  the  destinies  of  future  empires.  Would  it  not 
be  well  then,  as  the  demand  for  this  education  exists,  and  as  it 
has  so  direct  a  bearing  on  the  prosperity  of  the  country  and 
of  our  labouring  classes,  that  the  government  or  we  ourselves 
should  devise  some  means  of  meeting  it  ?  In  Wurtemberg, 
where  there  is  a  carefully  contrived  system  of  public  agricul- 
tural instruction,  there  were,  in  1868,  12,040  persons  being 
educated  in  these  schools. 

And  here,  though  it  diverges  for  a  moment  from  the  main 
subject,  I  must  say  that  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  recommend 
special  education  for  one  class  alone.  I  cannot  see  any  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  technical  education  for  the  artizan,  which 
does  not  go  much  further.  The  only  class  for  which,  so  far  as 
I  know,  technical  education  is  never  even  proposed,  is  the  class 
for  which  it  is  most  necessary — I  mean  our  rulers.  Is  there 
any  school  or  college  in  Great  Britain  which  professes  to  educate 
men  for  government  or  statesmanship?  Eton,  I  believe, 
trains  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  legislators,  yet  I  have 
grave  doubts  if  Eton  provides  any  special  instruction  for  them 
in  their  future  duties.  We  have  medical  colleges,  and  clerical 
colleges,  and  military  colleges,  and  some  of  the  best  minds  of 
the  country  are  now  devising  schemes  of  legal  education.  We 
have  no  hereditary  surgeons,  or  priests,  or  soldiers,  or  lawyers. 
We  have,  however,  a  large  body  of  hereditary  legislators ;  we 
have  a  considerable  number  of  men  who  are  hereditary  legis- 
lators during  good  behaviour,  for  they  and  their  fathers  before 
them  have  sat  in  Parliament  so  long  as  they  were  solvent  and 
respectable.  But  for  these  technical  education  is  not  provided 
or  even  contemplated.  We  agree  that  an  artizan  cannot  do  his 
work  properly  without  special  instruction,  but  for  those  to  whom 
we  entrust  our  fates,  our  fortunes,  and  our  honour,  no  such 
training  is  requisite.  It  is  expected  and  assumed  that  a  peer 
shall  take  to  politics  as  a  duck  takes  to  swimming.  Nor  have 
we  improved  on  our  fathers.  Macaulay  tells  us  that  it  was 
considered  wonderful  that  the  elder  Pitt  had  never  read  Vatel. 
But  can  we  feel  any  certainty  that  every  member  of  Parlia- 
ment has  read   The  Wealth  of  Nations  ?     Suppose  candidates 
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for  Farliameiit  were  examined  like  candidates  for  the  civil 
lerrice,  or  for  commissions  in  the  army,  should  we  discover  the 
sure  traces  of  training  in  political  history  and  political  economy  ? 
I  venture  to  say  .that  there  are  many  members  of  Parliament 
who  would  themselves  be  the  first  to  lament  the  deficiencies 
of  their  education  in  their  craft,  and  the  labour  with  which 
tbey  bad  at  a  later  and  busier  period  of  life  to  repair  them. 

But  to  return  to  the  artizan  class.    The  agencies  I  have 
named  are  external,  but  there  is  an  internal  agency,  by  which 
workmen    have  effected  much  for  themselves.      I   mean   by 
rallying  the  principle  of  union.     It  is   true  of  course  that 
uaims   among  workpeople,    with   a   view    to    the   artificial 
nuBtng  of  their  wages  may  hamper  production,  and   harshly 
coDtrol  freedom  of  action.      On    the    other  hand,  they  have 
often  been  of  real  service  by  promoting  intelligent  communi- 
cation between  workpeople  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  in  ascertaining  me  due  recompense  of  labour.    Few  im- 
partial  persons  wm  be  disposed  to  deny  that  though  it ,  has 
Mosed  bitter  feelings  on  Doth  sides,  as  all  such  revolu^ons 
most,  the  great  social  movement  which  has  recently  united  the 
Engtish  peasantry  is  likely  to  difiiise   enlightenment,  to  en- 
eoQiage  independence,  and  to  place  wages  on  a  more  clear  and 
rational  footmg.     The  natural  adjustment  of  the  right  propor- 
tion between  the  profits  of  capital  and  the  wages   of  labour 
IB  a  tolerably  sure,  it  may  be,  but  certainly  a  very  slow  process, 
and  union  among  workmen  has  had  a  beneficial   effect  in 
bastening  it.     Strikes,  which  cause  so  much  distress,  and  which 
80  greatly  hinder  production,  we  must  lament-     But  so  long 
as  capital  and  labour  continue  distinct  and  opposing  interests, 
'n  it  likely  that  strikes  will  be  rare  ?     Co-operation,  indeed,  is 
the  obvious  remedy  for  all  these  troubles :  but  co-operation 
can  haidly,  so  far,  be  considered  a  success  in'  this  country  ;  it 
appears  to  reqiiire  a  more  general  intelligence  and  a  greater 
accumulation  of  capital  among  the  working  classes  than  exists 
at  present.    The  largest  co-operative  association  for  productive 
purposes  in  this  country  is  that  of  the  Ousebum  Engine  Works. 
Yet,  even  here,  with  the  strictest  co-operative  democracy,  a 
strike  has  recently  taken  place  of  certain  of  the  workmen 
against  the  Association,  that  is,  against  themselves.     In  agri- 
culture, the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  attempted  a 
oo^>perative  experiment  so  favourable  to  the  workman  that, 
even  had  it  succeeded,  it  would  have  been  no  pledge  for  the 
raocess  of  ordinary  co-operation.     Yet  his  men,  although  they 
were  to  receive  when  the  year  was  good,  and  to  lose  nothing 
when  the  year  was  bad,  did  not,  it  appears,  take  a  single  share. 
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So  thdt,  as  regards  co-operation,  we  cannot  say  that  at  lib 
moment  yvc  have  much  reason  to  look  for  assistance  from  tL' 
quarter. 

But  union,  ns  a  principle  (and  union  of  some  sort  musti  c 
course,  precede  co-operation)  is  the  great  watchword  of  our  aOF 
Nowhere  has  the  multiplication  uf  unions  been  more  extraoRD 
nary  than  in  the  United  States.     The  very  names  of  some  0 
them  are  quaint  enough — the  Advocates  of  Justice,  the  Knij^ 
of  Honour,  the   Sons  of  Toil,  the  Brethren  of  Labour,  At 
Sovereigns  of  Industry.     But  incomparably  above  these  then 
towers  the  gigantic  association  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandly 
commonly  called  the  Grange :  a  great  agricultural,  co-operatavv^ 
independent  union.     Its  progress  has  been  amazing.     Its  fiiii 
Grange  or  lodge  was  formed  in  the  last  month  of  1867 ;  than 
are  at  this  moment  20,500,  with  1,. 3 11,226  members.     At  ihft 
end  of  the  year  it  is  certain  that  they  will  have  30,000,  with  tm^ 
million  members.     The  order  is  practically  identical  with  tli0 
agricultural  population  of  six  states,  and  with  two-thirds  of  tbiO: 
farmers  in  ten  others.     In  Missouri  alone  there  are  said  to  W 
2,150  Granges ;  they  are  making  way  in  Canada.  Pennsylvania 
began  the  year  with  six  lodges,   and  at  this  moment  she  hiA 
eight  hundred.     Why  this  enormous  increase  ?     The  answer  it; 
simple,  for  it  is  alleged  that  membership  adds  not  less  than  dOJ 
per  cent,  to  the  income  of  the  Grangers.     The  CaJiformttj 
Granges  have  their  own  fleet,  and  ship  their  com  direct  toj 
Liverpool,  by  which  they  saved  two  million  dollam  in  freights 
in  the  year  1873.     Their  vessels  bring,  as  return  cargoes,  teeJ 
sugar,  coffee,  silk,  and  other  commodities,  which  are  retailed  t0 
membei*s  at  cost  price ;    and  a  system  is  being  organised  by 
which  their  ships  shall  return  witli  loads  of  every  foreign  artidA 
Avhich  the  memoers  may  need.     They  are  thus  an  indepctident^ 
mercantile  nation.     But  they  are  more.     They  have  a  ooci^ 
religious,  and  political,  as  well  as  a  co-operative  aspect.     Tbeyi 
have  a  secret  pass-word,  renewed   finiiually,  Grange  banks. 
Grange  plough  manufactories,  Grann;e  grocery  stores,  besidis^ 
Grange  poems  and  Grange  burial  services.    They  declare  thftt 
they  are  going  to  labour  for  the  good  of  all  mankiodj  d:'  which 
they  intend  to  raise  the  standard.      They   me*n   to 
obedience  to  the  laws  and  gentral  brotherho^id ;  and 
other  hand  to  suppress  fashion,  bribery,  and  sdf  "^ 
Their  very  success  has  made  them  run  into  r^ 
tliat  success  is  a  social  symptom  we- '""^^^^^*^™ 

To  pass  to  the  physical  conditv 
problem  at  once  presents  itself  it 
poor.     This  is  a  flubject  which 
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one  of  our  sections ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  locally  interesting,  for 
it  is  one  of  the  fields  in  which  the  present  honoured  Provost . 
of  this  city  has  gained  distinction.  Municipal  improTements 
and  the  increased  value  of  land  in  towns  are  daily  thrusting 
die  borne  of  the  artisan  further  from  the  scene  of  his  labours. 
This  is  in  itself  hy  no  means  an  eviL  The  demolition  which 
obliges  the  crowded  inhabitants  of  an  alley  or  a  close  to  seek 
homes  in  a  purer  air  may  almost  be  considered  a  blessing ; 
where  tramways  exist  it  certainly  is  so.  Tramways  have  done 
much  in  many  places  to  solve  the  great  question  of  healthy 
and  handy  dwdlings  for  our  workmen.  They  are,  indeed, 
the  mconvenience  of  the  opulent  and  the  luxury  of  the  poor. 
Ton  may  always  measure  exactly  the  extent  of  democracy  in 
a  country  by  the  extent  of  its  tramways.  But  for  a  concen- 
trated nation  like  the  population  of  London  tramways  are 
insoffident.  Trains  form  the  means  of  transit  between  the 
work  and  the  home  of  the  artisan.  Of  late,  however,  a  ten- 
dency (to  call  it  by  a  mild  name)  to  the  discontinuance  of 
cheap  early  trains  has  been  shown  by  railway  companies, 
partly  because  they  are  not  profitable,  partly,  it  may  be,  as  a 
means  of  compelling  the  Legislature  to  abolish  the  passenger 
duty.  This  raises  the  large  question,  which  is  always  perilous 
for  undertakings  of  great  public  utility  conducted  by  private 
enterprise,  how  far  railways  should  be  regarded  as  purely 
eaaunercial  speculations  which  need  not  regard  national  inter- 
ests in  the  very  least.  Much  in  the  way  of  private  interest, 
the  homes  of  rich  and  poor  alike,  are  and  have  been  sacrificed 
to  railways  as  being  a  universal  benefit.  So  long  as  they  con- 
tinue to  be  so  no  complaint  of  private  injury  can  be  made. 
Bnt  if  railway  directors  forsake  this  high  ground,  announce 
themselves  as  the  managers  of  mere  commercial  speculations, 
ud  disregard  that  public  convenience  which  they  receive 
pritiltges  to  protect,  they  may  chance  upon  evil  times.  If  the 
Legislature  shall  once  be  called  upon  to  weigh  the  privileges 
accorded  to  railway  companies  against  the  conveniences  they 
concede,  it  will  probably  not  treat  the  question  as  purely  one 
of  dividends. 

But  besides  the  facilities  of  railroad  and  tramway,  other 
effiirts  have  been  made  to  solve  in  some  degree  this  diflSculty. 
There  are  the  buildings  erected  by  the  Peabody  trustees, 
where,  however,  some  inconvenience  is  said  to  be  caused  by 
the  rule  that  no  work  may  be  done  at  home.  Nor  is  it  quite 
dear  that  the  tenants  are  of  the  class  for  which  the  houses 
were  intended.  Then  there  are  several  building  companies 
which  not  merely  provide  excellent  dwellings,  and  thereby  raise 
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the  chftracter  of  the  other  houses  in  the  neighbourhood,  but 
which  pay  fair  tlividends  besides.  Thus  the  Metropolitan  Associa- 
tion  pays  an  average  dividend  of  five  and  a  half  per  cent.  The 
Improved  Induetrial  Dwellings  Coinpa,ny  pajs  five  per  cent* 
The  London  Labourers'  Dwellings  Society  pays  five  per 
cent.  The  Artisans'  Labourers  and  General  Dwellinga  Com- 
pany pays  ^\x  per  cent.  This  last  Association  has  built  the 
bhaftesbury  Park  Township,  which  was  inaiifjurated  under 
bniliant  auspices  this  year.  There  are  no  public-houses  or 
beershope  on  that  estate,  but  the  demand  for  the  cottages,  some 
hundred  in  numbci-,  far  exceeds  the  supply ;  and  the  aucceea 
of  the  undertaking  lias  been  so  great  that  the  directors  have 
just  bought  another  property  in  Harrow  Road^  which  will 
accommodate  fourteen  thousand  more  inhabitants,  *  While 
Parliament.'  ^vrites  the  manager,  *  is  discussing  these  ques- 
tions, I  venture  to  submit  that  we  have  practically  solved  the 
problem/     Nor  can  I  disagree  with  him. 

In  other  countries  we  may  notice  the  curious  experiment 
of  the  Social  Palace  of  Guise,  but  which  at  present  is  only  an 
experiment^  and  one  which  probably  woukl  not  adapt  itself 
to  the  habits  of  this  country,  as  well  as  the  Cit^  Ouvriere  at 
Mulhouse,  which,  however,  affords  us  no  assistance  as  a  pre- 
cedent, for  one  half  of  the  required  capital  was  contributed 
by  Government.  In  Belgium^  also^  the  Messrs.  D'Andrimont 
have  erected  a  very  complete  hotel — the  Hotel  Louise — for 
their  colliers*  which  gives  a  fair  return  for  the  capital  invested, 
and  where  the  food  is  aa  economical  and  as  good  as  in  one  of 
the  famous  cheap  dtniaj:f-rooms  of  this  city. 

In  New  York  the  difficulty  of  getting  good  houses  for  the 
poor  is  greater,  if  possible,  than  here.  The  houses  are  built  by 
great  landlords,  most  of  them  large  owners  of  real  property, 
who  lease  them  to  middlemen,  who  in  their  turn  fiub-let  them 
at  an  enormous  profit.  The  owner  gets  six  or  seven  per  cent. 
for  his  outlay,  the  middleman  makes  from  fifteen  to  thirty  more 
out  of  the  tenants.  The  coneequeuce  is  that  rents  are  enor- 
mouSs  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  eat  up  the  difference  between 
the  wages  of  unskilled  labour  there  and  the  same  wages  here. 
It  is  melancholy  tliat  such  a  state  of  things  should  exist  in  a 
city  which  offers  so  many  attractions  to  the  thrifty  artisan^ 
and  knowing  as  I  do  how  many  good  hearts  and  heads  in 
New  York  are  perpetually  ready  to  assist  in  any  scheme 
Avhich  may  benefit  their  poorer  neighbours,  I  cannot  doubt 
that  some  method  will  be  devised  of  bettering  the  present 
condition  of  affairs.  There  are  so  many  men  in  America  who 
bequeath  their  fortunes  to  philanthropic  objects  that  it  seems 
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a  {niy  none  should  have  devised  money  for  the  formation  of  a 
township  like  that  at  Shaftesbury  Park. 

It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  the  case  of  Kew  York  is  excep- 
tioiaL  It  is  greatly  overcrowded,  owing  to  the  immense 
number  of  inunigrants  who  landing  there  proceed  no  further. 
In  Philadelphia  things  are  much  better.  An  excellent  system 
preTiils  there,  by  which  landlords  build  neat  small  houses,  and 
let  them  diiectly  to  working  men  for  about  six  per  cent,  on 
the  investment,  with  the  privilege  of  buying  outright  at  the 
or^al  cost  during  a  certain  number  of  years.  In  this  way 
thoe  has  grown  up  in  that  city  a  large  class  of  small  free- 
bolden  who  are  probably  the  most  prosperous  body  of  their 
cUss  in  the  world,  and  a  very  backbone  of  strength  and  order 
in  the  commonwealth. 

Another  great  effort  is  being  unobtrusively  made  for  the 
comfort  of  the  population.  The  enjoyments  of  club  life,  which 
have  such  an  attraction  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  are  being 
extended  to  the  artisan.  The  admirable  promoters  of  this 
movement  believe,  and  with  fair  reason,  that  as  public-houses 
offer  social  attraction  to  the  tired  workman  irrespective  of 
drink,  so  clubs  are  the  most  formidable  competition  Avhich  the 
pablic-house  can  have.  *  When  every  man,'  they  say, '  has  a 
ebb  and  institute  within  reach,  where  he  can  find  better 
lodety  and  more  varied  recreation  than  at  a  tap-room,  he  will 
leave  the  latter  for  the  former.*  In  Wisbech,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  12,000,  there  is  a  club  with  700  members,  with  ex- 
toiave  buildings,  comprising  a  gymnasium,  a  hall,  a  clock- 
tower,  and  a-  library,  with  1,089/.  deposited  last  year  in  its 
savings*  bank,  464/.  in  its  coal  club,  with  classes  of  music  and 
of  science  and  art  It  is  said  that  there  is  a  visible  difference 
between  the  private  homes  of  those  who  are  members  and 
those  who  are  not.  In  Dundee  there  is  a  club  of  1,000 
members,  with  interesting  discussions  on  public  affairs,  with 
lectures  of  a  high  class  on  social  and  political  topics,  with  an 
ahnost  ghoul-like  appetite  for  blue  books.  Beer  is  here 
supplied,  and  there  is  no  abuse.  The  achievements  of  these 
dubs  (and  I  am  only  giving  specimens)  stir  one  Ijke  th* 
records  of  great  victories.  Experiments  on  a  smaller  scale, 
but  equally  mteresting,  are  the  two  clubs  at  Brighton  founded 
bj  costermongers  and  hawkers,  with  the  object,  to  use  their 
own  words,  of  raising  their  class  *  out  of  the  gutter.*  There 
are  at  least  555  working  men's  clubs  in  England  and  Wales, 
and  twenty-four  in  Scotland,  embracing  altogether  about 
92,000  members.  Here  surely  is  a  definite  social  agency  with 
iodefinite  possibilities. 
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Nor  must  we  forget  the  savings'  banks,  where  those  who 
believe  that  the  sole  result  of  high  wages  is  more  drink  should 
notice  that  in  the  past  year  the  number  of  depositors  in  the 
Post  Office  savings'  banks  increased  by  120,000,  and  the 
amount  of  deposits  by  2,000,000/.,  making  the  whole  number 
of  depositors  a  million  and  a  half,  and  the  total  amount  of 
deposits  21,000,000/.  Moreover,  this  does  not  represent  the 
whole  amount  of  thrift,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Scottish 
banks  allow  interest  on  small  deposits. 

I  now  come  to  a  large  division  of  the  subject,  where  we  may 
thankfully  remember  l£at  much  has  been  effected  during  the 
present  session  of  Parliament.  We  have  considered  some  of 
the  means,  at  any  rate,  of  ameliorating,  morally  and  physically, 
the  great  mass  of  the  nation ;  and  as  we  have  discussed  how 
by  education  we  can  ensure  the  progressive  march  of  intelli- 
gence among  rising  and  future  generations,  so  it  will  not  be  out 
of  place  here  if  we  dwell  for  a  moment  on  another  question 
which  relates  to  the  physical  preservation  and  improvement  of 
our  race.  We  all  know  to  a  cert^n  extent  the  history  of 
factory  legislation  :  how  the  sacred  tradition  of  the  great  work 
was  handed  down  by  the  first  Sir  Robert  Peel,  whose  claims  to 
national  gratitude  nave  been  so  beautifully  obscured  by  the 
greater  claims  of  his  illusti-ious  son,  to  Oastler,  and  Sadler, 
and  Hobhouse,  and  Ashley,  and  Mundella.  In  the  last 
session  of  Parliament  the  main  principles  of  Mr.  Mundella*s 
Factory  Bill  embodied  in  a  Government  measure  passed 
through  both  Houses,  so  that  the  hours  of  labour  for  women 
and  diildren  are  now  limited  to  fifty-six  and  a  half  in  the 
week.  Still,  although  much  has  been  effected,  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  serious  that  so  keen  and  independent  a  thinker  as 
Mr.  Fawcett  should  have  offered  determined  resistance  to  the 
Bill.  His  argument  was  founded  on  the  assumptions  that 
those  whom  the  Bill  is  taking  care  of  are  well  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves,  which  is  at  least  a  doubtful  proposition,  and 
that  legislative  interference  to  be  logical  should  oe  complete, 
and  should  extend  even  to  women  employed  in  domestic 
service.  But  no  one  would  deny  that  if  great  injury  to  women 
were  to  be  apprehended  as  an  effect  of  domestic  service — that  if, 
for  example,  every  master  was  a  Legree  and  every  mistress  a 
Brownrigg — the  Legislature  would  have  to  interfere  for  the 
protection  of  maids.  Nothing  of  the  sort  is,  however,  pre- 
tended. Now  we  have  evidence,  and  very  complete  evidence, 
that  injury  is  done  to  women,  and  not  merely  to  women,  but 
their  descendants,  by  their  undue  employment  in  factories. 
Parliament  must,  in  consequence,  determine  what  limitations 
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nmst  be  j»lacc(i  on  factory  labour,  not  merely  for  the  protection 
of  weak  women  now,  but  in  its  oini  imperial  interests  far  the 
preeerratioti  of  beulih  in  tho  children  of  tbcac  woinen^ — the 
future  citi/.ens  of  (lie  country.  Kor  is  it  certain  that  Mr, 
Kawcctl's  other  assumption,  that  the  classes  jiftcctcd  are  well 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  is  in  any  degree  correct  It 
is  certain  that  women,  from  Jove  of  approbation,  as  well  as  from 
those  fecliogB  of  uneelfi.shtie3S  which  do  borumr  to  them  aa 
wires,  are  only  too  easily  led  to  work  beyond  their  powers. 
AmoDg  gu*l8  there  i*  souictjmes  the  further  inducement  of 
marriage.  *A  woman  who  can  mind  four  looms  without  an 
aaeistant  baa  attained  a  certain  position.  ^'  Hoo's  a  four- 
loomer,  hoo's  likely  to  be  wed,"  will  be  commonly  remarked  of 
such  an  one/ 

But  ours  \s  not  the  only  field :  the  battle  has  been  fought 
and  won  almost  everywhere.  If  there  were  no  other  argu- 
ment, the  factory  legislation  of  other  countries,  adopted  in 
these  fc%cri.s;h  tiinci*  of  commercial  conipetitidn,  would  bo 
sufficient  reasun  for  action.  In  AuHtrio,  Pruj^sia,  Sweden,  and 
Wurtcmberj^,  no  child  may  enter  a  factory  till  he  is  twelve. 
In  Baden  the  lowest  age  is  eleven,  and  in  Bavaria  nine.  In 
Holland  till  this  year  there  was  no  eucli  regulation,  but  the 
Cluimbers  last  session  ^vere  forced  to  adopt  the  Prussian  limit. 
In  Austria  and  Bavaria,  moreover^  no  woman  may  work  for 
six  weeks  before  and  after  her  confinement.  This  bears  on 
the  most  important  point  of  all.  The  long  absence  of  the 
wife  and  mtrfhcr  in  the  factory  is  undesirable,  indeed,  as  ft 
prevents  her  mnlcing  a  home  for  her  husband,  who  thiw  has  to 
seek  home  comfortfi  elsewhere ;  but  as  regards  her  children  it  is 
fatal.  In  Scotland  thia  seems  to  be  recognised^  for  in  tho 
Soottiab  flax  and  jute  manufacturer  '  it  appears  to  be  con- 
videred  eomewhat  discreditable/  say  Messrs.  IIolme»  and 
Bridges  in  their  report  of  last  year,  *  for  a  woman  to  work  in 
a  factory  afler  her  marriage.'  The  same  Commi8sioner&,  how- 
ever, were  struck  with  a  very  opposite  state  of  things  in 
England,  They  circulated  questions  among  those  medtwil  men 
who  are  brought  largely  into  contact  with  the  factory  opera- 
tives, and  101  out  of  132  answers  declared  that  factory  labour 
as  at  present  carried  on  haji  a  tendcocy  to  increase  the  rate  of 
infant  mortality.  But  the  fif/urcs  they  adduce  are  more 
eloquent  than  any  words.  The  medical  nftlcL^r  of  Salfont 
Workhouse  aays:  '  The  total  nunjber  of  deaths  in  Maiiclicgter 
in  four  years  was  41,805.  The  number  of  deaths  of  cbiidrcn 
aged  five  year*  and  under  was  20,025,  or  48  per  cent.  In  tho 
North  of  England  only  7  per  cent,  of  children  under  one  year 
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die  annually.  Nearly  25  per  cent  die  in  Mandiester.'  <  An 
old  factory  surgeon,'  say  the  same  authorities,  '  puts  the 
general  opinion  in  unusually  forcible  vrorde^  when  ne  aays: 
"  I  regard  the  mother's  return  to  the  mill  as  almost  a  sentence 
of  death  to  the  child."  '  The  president  of  your  sanitary  de- 
partment. Dr.  Playfair,  made  a  report  some  twenty  years 
a^,  showing  that  when  trade  was  bad,  and  consequently 
the  moUiers  had  to  remain  at  home,  infant  mortality 
fell  materially,  and  that  when  trade  was  good,  and  they  returned 
to  the  mill,  it  rose  again.  Surely,  then,  for  the  sake  of  the 
next  generation,  we  should  see  if  something  cannot  be  done  to 

Srotect  mothers,  and  those  about  to  become  mothers.  It  is  a 
elicate  subject,  I  know,  but  the  facts  are  too  serious  to  be 
neglected;  having  admitted  by  legislation  the  principle  of 
interference,  let  us  get  all  possible  benefit  from  that  admission. 
M.  DoUfus,  of  Mulhouse,  struck  by  the  evil,  allowed  six 
weeks'  salary  to  his  workwomen  who  were  en  couches,  that 
they  might  remain  at  home ;  and  found  that  by  this  means  he 
diminished  infant  mortality  no  less  than  13  per  cent  I  The 
same  philanthropist  is  trying  another  experiment  by  building 
a  number  of  houses,  each  with  a  workshop  connected  with  the 
main  machinery,  so  that  the  mother  can  be  at  her  work  and 
keep  an  eye  on  her  children  at  the  same  time.  In  this  way 
he  tries  nobly  to  solve  the  problem  of  having  female  workers 
without  neglected  families. 

The  question,  then,  is  one  not  merely  of  politics  nor  of 
economy,  but  it  is  the  supreme  consideration  of  humanity. 
We  have  led  the  way  in  legislation  of  this  sort — almost  iH 
great  nations,  jealous  of  our  commerce  as  they  may  be,  have 
hastened  to  follow  us.  Surely  this  is  sufficient  answer  to  those 
who  fear  diminished  production  and  successful  foreign  compe- 
tition as  the  result  of  these  acts.  France  took  no  initiative  in 
this  matter  ;  but,  after  the  great  disaster  of  1871,  the  French 
were  so  impressed  with  the  physical  aspect  of  the  German 
race,  and  perhaps  also  by  the  alarming  facts  as  regards  their 
own  population,  that  they  appointed  a  commission  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  France  is,  except  Kussia,  which  is  scarcely  Furopean 
in  its  ideas,  the  last  great  power  to  join  in  this  war  on  behali 
of  humanity. 

But  there  is  a  higher  ground  for  this  legislation  with  ua 
than  with  any  other  nation,  and  one  on  which  every  topic  I 
have  urged  to-night  rests  for  its  support  The  conditions  of 
life  in  this  country  are  rapidly  reversing  themselves.  Wealth 
is  doubling  itself,  and  increasing  the  population ;  greater  care 
in  management  and  subtlety  m   mechanical  ap^iances  are 
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diminishing,  and  must  (urtlicr  diminish,  the  proportion  of 
persons  employed,  especialty  in  agriculture  t  here  is  the  jiroblem, 
daily  «  greater  ixipulattou,  daily  in  all  probabiJity  Ices  work, 
-nrhicfa  miNins  less  subgiatcnce.  We  are  shut  up  by  tlie  sea  witk 
our  surging  myriads  j  a  source  oi'  strength  U  guided  and  con- 
trolled ;  if  not*  an  immeaflui'rtblti  volcanic  power.  Many  of 
them  mu*t  go  forth  to  people  the  world.  Our  race  has 
colouified  and  colonises^  baa  iutluenced  and  iiifluencce,  and  in 
future  ages  seems  likely  further  to  colonise  and  influence,  a 
gjeat  part  of  the  babitahle  globe.  So  great  has  been  our  field 
of  operations  that  we  ran  only  view  it  with  awe,  It  baa  been 
and  IS  a  great  destiny  for  this  eountry  to  sway  so  mightily  the 
destinies  of  the  universe.  But  the  great  privilege  involves  a 
MCred  trust.  We  mnsfc  look  to  it  that  the  fertile  raee  wc  send 
forth  to  the  waste  places  oi'  the  earth  is  a  race,  pbygically, 
n^oraliy,  and  intellcctaall}',  equal  to  ita  high  duties.  At  present 
we  will  not  compel  our  children  to  be  educated,  however  rudely ; 
at  present  in  one  of  our  citiea  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  infant* 
bom  die  before  they  arc  one  year  old. 

In  one  of  your  sections  you  propose  to  discuss  '  WTiat  are 
the  best  mennH  ))f  drawing  toircther  the  intereats  ui'  the  United 
Kingilom,  India,  and  the  Colonics?'  1  submit  that  the 
primary  means  are  to  send  forth  coloniBts  who  shall  be  worthy 
of  the  country  Ihev  leave  and  the  destiny  they  seek,  Th<j 
diiTerent  af^cncies  I  have  iiotirrd  to-night  all  tend  to  this: 
whether  wc  keep  thorn  in  l^ni^land  or  they  pass  from  us, 
wc  rau^t  look  to  the  nurtui-c  of  thift  race  of  kings.  Wo 
annually  didtribnte  throuj^^b  tho  wru-hl  a  population  nearly 
as  large  as  the  [fopulation  of  Birrningham ;  in  the  last 
two  years  more  emigrants  have  left  our  phorca  than 
there  are  irdmbitants  in  (llasr^ow  and  Dundee  put  tngcther, 
After  ally  ^vliatcvev  our  cuuinierce  or  jmliticul  intlueneo  may 
be,  this  is  the  most  gigantic  en£*.Tprisc  in  which  this  or  any 
other  nation  can  be  engaged  5  and  the  responsibility  of  ita 
cesSj  not  merely  for  tlic  present,  but  for  countless  future 
aerations,  lies  with  us.  Will  this  great  stroam  pays  from  ua 
ft  turbid  flood,  conipoeied  of  emigrnnts  like  some  we  now  Fcnd 
forth,  who  Khttke  tho  dust  itff  their  feet  and  swear  undying 
enmity  to  uh,  or  shall  it  be  a  hroad  and  beneliecnt  river  of  life, 
fertilising  as  the  Kile,  beloved  as  the  Ganges,  sacred  as  the 
Jordan,  separated  from  ub,  indeed,  by  the  ocean»  but  like  that 
fabled  fountain  Arethuse,  which,  passing  under  tho  sea  from 
Greece  into  Sicily,  retained  ita  original  source  in  Arcadia? 
We  do  not  know  what  our  fate  may  be :  we  have  no  right 
perhaps  to  hope  that  we  may  be  an  exception  to  the  rule  by 
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'which  nations  have  their  period  of  growth  and  of  grandeur  and 
of  decay.  It  may  be  that  all  we  most  esteem  shall  fade  away 
like  the  glories  of  Babylon.  But  if  we  have  done  our  duty 
well,  even  though  our  history  should  pass  away  and  our  country 
become 

*  An  iBland  salt  and  bare, 
The  haunt  of  seals  and  ores  and  aeamews'  clang/ 

she  may  be  remembered  not  ungratefully  as  the  affluent  mother 
of  giant  commonwealths  and  peaceful  empires,  that  shall  per- 
petuate the  best  qualities  of  the  race. 

I  am  led  to  make  these  remarks  specially  here,  for  we  are 
constantly  asked  why  we  exist,  when  there  are  Parliaments  and 
convocations  and  synods  who  discuss  with  ample  fulness  every 
imaginable  topic.  Now  I  have  only  mentioned  one  of  the 
topics  with  which  a  Social  Science  Congress  is  speci^ly  fitted  to 
deal;  yet  how  vast  this  single  subject  appears.  Indeed,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  any  limit  to  the  possible  usefulness  of  a  meeting 
like  the  present.  The  questions  relating  directly  to  the 
amelioration  of  our  race  rarely  occupy  the  attention  of  Par- 
liament. On  tlie  other  hand,  it  would  appear  to  be  the  essential 
duties  of  a  Congress  like  ours  to  promote  real  civilization,  to 
mark  what  progress  is  therein  made ;  nay,  to  prove,  if  possible, 
its  very  existence.  The  outward  signs  of  our  civilization, 
vaunted  and  doubtless  as  it  is,  are  an  extraordinary  accumula- 
tion of  wealth  and  an  extraordinary  consumption  of  alcohol. 
Abstract  thinkers  might  indeed  imagine  that  we  should  display 
greater  culture,  greater  control  over  passion,  greater  intel- 
ligence, greater  comfort,  more  perfect  system,  less  violence,  less 
bigotry,  less  crime.  I  am  not  aware  that  in  these  respects  we 
even  profess  to  be  much  better  than  our  nighbours.  While  this 
is  so,  surely  the  existence  of  a  Congress  for  the  real  promotion 
of  social  science  should  be  an  important  national  fact,  an 
actual  national  benefit. 

Moreover,  no  one  who  would  appreciate  a  Social  Science 
Congress  can  forget  that  we  live  in  remarkable  times,  times  of 
social  development  so  ominous  that  we  may  be  approaching  a 
period  of  social  revolution-  What  a  change  from  that  old 
world  whence  this  fertile  brood  of  nations  sprang.  On  the  one 
side  a  dark  surging  mass  of  barbarians,  on  the  other  the 
inevitable  stem  immobility  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Now  the 
whole  universe  seems  undergoing  the  volcanic  influence  of  social 
theory.  Everywhere  there  is  breaking  out  some  strange 
manifestation.  The  grotesque  congregation  of  the  Shakers,  t£e 
agricultural  socialism  of  Harris,  the  polygamous  socialism  of 
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Mormon,  the  lewd  quackery  of  Free-love,  the  mad  blank  misery 
of  KihiliBin,  the  tra^c  frenzy  of  the  Parisian  Commune,  are 
portents  no  observer  can  neglect  Some  try  to  solve  the 
pioblan  of  life  by  abolishing  property,  some  by  a  new  reli- 
gion. Meet  of  these  experiments  thrive  in  America,  which 
ilone  has  room  for  such  vast  diversities  of  opinion  and  practice. 
It  is  too  much  the  fashion  to  treat  these  various  organizations 
13  a  mixture  of  knavery  and  folly.  Two,  indeed,  of  these 
phases  of  humanity  will  receive  more  attention  from  the  his- 
toiian  of  the  future  than  they  attract  from  their  contem- 
Mnries — I  mean  the  Coomiune  of  Paris  and  the  Church  of 
Litter-Day  Saints.  That  eccentric  Church  is  a  socialism 
toded  on  a  polygamous  religion,  and  ruled  by  a  supreme 
pontiff'.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake,  I  think,  to  suppose 
that  polygamy  is  an  essential  part  of  Mormonism.  The 
trsTeUer  in  Utah  will  be  struck  most,  not  by  the  plurality  of 
vivesybut  by  the  prevailing  industry  and  apparent  external 
brotherhood.  These  are  the  outward  features  of  an  extraor- 
dinary community.  That  it  should  largely  increase,  that  it 
ihonld  have  converted  a  desert  into  a  garden,  that  it  should  in 
tke  last  few  years  have  attracted  to  it  thousands  of  the  working- 
classes  (not  by  polygamy,  for  that  is  expensive,  and  almost 
all  the  emigrants  are  poor),  will  seem  to  a  future  age  a  strange 
lign  of  our  times. 

Again,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  Commune  of  Paris, 
vhich  issued  quaintly  ingenuous  decrees,  and  which  ended  in 
blood  and  iron,  it  will  always  remain  one  of  the  sinister  facts 
of  onr  f^e.  Like  the  Kinevite  King,  it  perished  in  a  blazing 
pjre  of  what  was  fairest  in  its  habitation,  and  the  world  lost 
so  mnch  in  those  flames  that  it  cannot  now  pass  judgment  with 
complete  impartiality.  But  as  a  gigantic  outbreak  of  class 
hostility,  as  a  desperate  attempt  to  found  a  new  society  in  the 
Tery  temple  of  the  old,  it  has  hardly,  perhaps,  received  suf- 
ficient attention.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  attempt  to  palliate  the 
horrors  of  that  disastrous  conflict ;  they,  however,  are  only 
terrible  accessories.  But  the  ominous  fact  of  that  sudden 
social  revolution  is  a  portent  which  cannot  be  blotted  from  the 
history  of  humanity. 

While  human  beings  then  rem^n  human  beings,  and  while 
efforts  like  these  are  made  for  complete  social  reorganization,  a 
Social  Science  Congress  has  even  more  scope  than  a  Parlia- 
ment Besides  the  special  legal  business  by  which  this  Associa- 
tion has  long  been  ^tinguisbed,  and  which  is  connected  with 
its  birth,  it  can,  as  I  said,  watch  and  record  civilization ;  it  can 
attend  to  those  social  matters  to  which  Parliament  cannot  or 
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-will  not  attend ;  it  can  discuss  and  prepare  projects  of  legisla^ 
tion  which  may  be  subsequently  adopted  by  the  Legislature ;  it 
can  criticise  with  the  advantages  of  special  information  and 
freedom  from  party  prejudice  the  bills  actually  laid  before  Par- 
liament ;  it  can  ventilate  and  sift  theories  which  are  not  yet  ripe 
for  reduction  into  a  practical  form ;  it  can  keep  in  view  as  its 
special  and  supreme  duty  the  furthering  of  every  scheme  which 
has  for  its  object  the  making  man  more  self-reliant,  more 
comfortable,  more  independent  of  Government  and  such 
external  agencies,  better  citizens,  and  happier  men.  And  in 
accomplishing  this  we  achieve  yet  more.  One  beautiful  result 
of  these  labours  is  to  bring  together,  from  all  parties,  from 
numberless  nations  and  creeds,  so  many  real  friends  of 
humanity,  bound  here  in  a  sacred  league  looking  to  a  sacred 
end,  however  much  they  may  differ  as  to  the  means.  Never 
was  such  a  league  so  much  needed  as  now  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Never  was  there  on  all  sides  so  much  of  energy  and 
skill  given  to  preparation  for  those  efforts  by  which  civilization 
is  retarded  and  mankind  made  miserable.  The  armies  of  the 
four  great  military  powers  when  on  a  war  footing  engross  three 
millions  and  a  quarter  of  men  in  the  very  prime  and  flower  of 
life.  Three  millions  and  a  quarter  of  men  in  four  countries, 
with  their  swords  ready  to  the  grindstone,  form  a  portentous 
silent  fact  which  we  cannot  ignore  in  the  halls  where  we  discuss 
the  e^Scacy  of  arbitration  in  settling  disputes  between  nations. 
In  Spain  we  see  a  war  of  dynasty,  in  America  a  conflict  of 
colour.  The  night  is  dark  and  troubled ;  we  can  but  labour 
steadfastly,  hoping  for  the  dawn,  united  by  the  sympathy  of 
the  living  and  animated  by  the  example  of  the  dead.  In  this 
spirit,  gentlemen,  I  trustfully  inaugurate  this  Congress,  and 
commend  you  to  your  labours,  convinced  that,  earnestly  pur- 
sued, they  must  be  useful,  and  may  bring  forth  fruit  an 
hundredfold. 
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JUEISPEUDENCE,  AKD  AMENDMENT  OF 
THE  LAW. 

BY 

THE  EIGHT  HON.  LOBD  MONCREIFF, 
xiuu>  nrancE  clskx  op  scotluco. 


THESE  are  two  points  of  view  from  which  Jurisprudence  is 
generally  regarded.  One,  that  from  within,  whence  she 
appeals  to  the  priests  of  the  sacred  temple  of  justice,  who 
Yenerate  even  her  most  trivial  rites,  and  guard  her  mysteries 
from  the  profane.  That  is  the  professional  aspect  of  the  science. 
The  reverse  of  the  picture  is  the  appearance  she  presents  to  the 
unwilling  votaries  who  are  forced  to  do  homage  at  her  shrine — 
to  whom  she  not  unfrequently  seems  to  be  arrayed  in  motley 
robes,  addressed  in  an  unintelligible  jargon — issuing  incoherent 
mandates,  and  making  little  but  a  lottery  of  strife. 

In  discharging  the  duty  you  have  imposed  on  me  to-day  I 
shall  not  represent  either  class.  On  the  occasion  of  this  Con- 
gress, which  I  regard  as  a  kind  of  privileged  festivity,  at  which 
solemnity  is  entitled  to  relax,  and  authority  must  submit  to  be 
treated  with  familiarity,  I  feel  inclined  to  avail  myself  of  my 
temporary  freedom,  and  in  a  few  desultory  remarks  to  bring 
some  of  tiie  rescripts  of  the  law  to  the  test  of  general  analysis 
and  of  practical  utility ;  to  inquire  how  far,  apart  from  tech- 
nical rules  of  art,  jurisprudence  with  us  succeeds  or  fails  when 
it  enters  the  domain  of  ordinary  life,  and  to  fxiint  out  some 
general  principles  by  which  we  ought  to  be  guided  in  our 
efforts  for  the  amendment  of  the  law.     If,  in  the  views  I  am 
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about  to  suggest,  I  shall  seem  to  shake  the  time-honoured 
branches  of  the  sacred  oak  too  rudely,  or  to  do  violence  to  the 
reverence  due  to  old  tradition,  I  have  only  to  clium  the  short- 
lived privilege  of  the  position  which,  by  your  favour,  I  occupy, 
and  to  protest  that  I  do  not  intend  to  hold  myself  committed 
at  any  time,  or  in  any  way,  to  any  of  the  speculations  of  this 
passing  hour. 

Although  it  rests  on  some  broad  principles,  which  are 
true  at  times,  and  under  all  conditions,  yet  apart  from  its 
operation  on  ordinary  life,  law  has  no  empire.  It  is  a 
science  in  so  far  as  it  beats  in  unison  with  the  pulses  of 
society,  otherwise  it  is  only  a  name.  But  within  that  sphere 
how  great  and  varied  are  its  aspects.  Stripped  of  its  ex- 
ternal trappings,  its  technical  phraseology,  and  its  rules  of 
art,  so  uncouth  and  distasteful  to  the  public,  and  so  dear  to 
the  more  intense  of  its  votaries,  what  pursuit  in  the  whole 
range  of  intellectual  labour  is  so  full  of  the  very  essence  of 
romance?  Poetry  and  fiction  aim  only  at  the  production  of 
counterfeits — artistic  imitations  of  those  things  which  are  the 
lawyer's  stock-in-trade.  The  poet  and  the  novelist  deal  with 
shadows  only  ;  he  alone  is  conversant  with  the  substance.  The 
pathos  and  sublime  of  human  life  meet  him  every  day.  Fiction 
may  be  strange,  but  the  lawyer  finds  facts  stranger  stilL  The 
emotions  which  stir  the  heart,  the  objects  which  prompt  to 
action,  the  impulses  of  hope  or  fear,  a  joy  or  grief,  or  love  or 
hate,  all  come  to  the  lawyer  at  last.  He  aids  at  every  turn  of 
Fortune's  wheel,  although  sometimes  but  scantily  thanked  when 
the  turn  is  served. 

If,  then,  the  studv  and  practice  of  the  law  be  dry  and 
dusty,  as  is  the  popular  impression,  it  is  not  because  of  the 
absence,  but  of  the  constant  presence,  of  the  elements  of  senti- 
ment and  human  interest.  The  lawyer  cannot  stop  to  cull  the 
fiowers  in  his  path,  for  his  objects  are  too  real  and  too  important 
to  be  the  sport  of  imagination,  and  life  is  too  short  and  time 
too  precious  to  admit  of  his  dallying  by  the  way.  But  the 
exercise  of  our  profession  need  not  on  that  account,  nor  does 
it,  blunt  the  fancy  or  harden  the  heart. 

But  my  present  object  is  not  to  exalt  the  merits  of  our  guild, 
but  to  use  these  characteristics  of  law  for  a  purpose  more  cog- 
nate to  the  objects  of  our  present  meeting.  Law  indeed  is  a 
miniature  and  compendium  of  life ;  and  it  ought  to  represent, 
as  it  professes  to  do,  life  as  it  is — not  life  as  it  has  been,  or  as  we 
may  hope  it  may  be,  but  the  busy,  earnest  throbbing  of  the 
great  arteries  of  a  living  community.     But  between  the  re* 
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nses  ftf  *Ik'  orncic,  and  those  it  uuglit  to  give  ioiili,  the  cJiasm 

f  be  great.     For  nhat  nvail-s  it  how  lexical,  how  sjinmetri- 
raU  how  philostiphical  may  be  tlio  syst(.?m  \vchavL'  toaJi»inislcr, 
by  the  learninj;  of  more  than  twenty  ccnturicfl*  if  it  be  not 
e  to  fit  the  cmern;enciea  of  the  tlay  aiul  the  hour. 

Thus  in  the  great  oeeati  of  jurispnulenor  wp  liovc  two  con- 
tranr  curretlta — ailminLstration  and  Ifpiialatifjii— one  settiti"  in 
to  the  past,  the  other  to  the  future.  For  those  who  admin tgtcr 
the  law,  it  is  immutable.  Tliat  ivliich  has  been  is  that  wbirh 
shall  be.  and  should  be.  The  perfection  of  the  aciqnce — which 
never  can  be  perfect  until  mankind  Is  go,  and  then  it  might  be 
dispensed  with — ia,  that  its  precepts  ghonld  ever  cootlnuc  as  they 
have  been  ;  and  the  judge  15  condemned  if  the  ancient  lattdmarkft 
are  removed.  When  new  occasions  (irise  the  old  occasionft 
must  be  invoked  to  solve  thcnu  and  the  ol*!  rnaxims  and  old 
forrauJaried  must  be  Bought  for  at  the  fountain-head. 

But  while  law  in  ita  own  eyes  1%  immutable,  Time,  the 
devourer  of  all  things,  even  of  law,  chaugea  those  object*  for 
which  alone  law  exists,  sdentiy  abradiuf(  surfaces,  effacing 
features,  raisinrf  land  here,  anlnncT<iing  it  there,  until  the  end 
aiid  purpose  whirh  the  law  was  made  to  serve  ha*  disappeared 

^ethcr,  or  '\a  so  altered  in  its  ineidents  and  its  surrounding 
pcrhapti  to  invert  the  effect  of  ita  provisions.  This  is  n  pro- 
cess in  constant  and  daily  operation^  and  onu  whieh  tlie  admin- 
istration of  the  law  is  |K>werle8s  to  jirevent  (fr  provide  for.  It 
ia  a  proccfts  alno  which  lawyers  arc  slow,  and  perhaps  iiinvilling;, 
to  see.  It  is  hard  cnouj^h  to  Iicarn  the  lau  at*  it  ia;  without 
being  obliged  to  look  beyond  iljs  confines,  and  to  note  luiw  far 
it  fiqoares  with  the  titneH.  So  an  aggrieved  community  wait 
ntil  the  current  of  legislation  sets  in  towards  tlie  future,  and, 
takin;;  warning  by  the  pa^t,  provides  for  increased  etiuily  and 
|.BCCurily. 

Bill,  lei^slation  limps  with  a  very  tardy  font  The  dull  ear 
of  ^c  goddess  must  be  long  invoked*  and  hef^atombs  of  injured 
Buitora  must  be  sa«rrificed  on  her  altar  before  she  relents  and 
redreeecs.  The  grievance  mu?t  be  great  «nd  general :  in  other 
ordfi,  a  considerable  nnmber  of  people  must  have  suffered  in- 
justice before  others  slmll  be  protected  in  time  to  come*  Thus, 
khile  the  country  watches  at  the  gates  of  the  Legislatm'C  until 
the  tale  of  suflfering  shall  be  complete,  there  is  always  a  ten- 
teocy  on  the  part  of  the  administrators  of  the  law  to  make  the 
new  complication  6t  the  old  category.  So  it  would  almost  eeem 
in  some  instances  that,  as  social  relations  and  customs  chnnge, 
ingenious  subtleticB  and  devices  are  resorted  to  to  enable  courta 
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to  apply  rules  which  were  meant  for  one  purpose  to  another  for 
which  they  were  not  meant,  and  to  use  them  to  solve  combina- 
tions of  fact  of  whieh  the  mukers  of  the  law  never  dreamed. 

But  when  the  ingenuitj  of  lawyers  and  courts  of  justice  has 
effectually  surmounted  by  subtle  analogy  the  difficulties  of  iv 
case  unprovided  lor,  arise  forthwith  suckei'S  and  shoots  innume- 
rable from  this  new  root,  the  ori^nal  subtlety  being  in  its  turn 
adopted  aa  a  ]>rinciple  from  which  new  deductions  are  to  be 
made,  until  the  lujtunant  foliage  entirely  obscureg  the  aneieut 
steiua,  and  we  wander  in  impenetrable  thickets. 

The  true  principle  on  which  this  inevitable  tendency  of 
iuiidicai  systems  ought  to  be  counteracted  is  by  bringing  the 
law  A6  it  aUnds  to  the  test  of  public  utility,  and  inquiring  how 
far,  in  the  exiatinr;  state  of  social  and  private  interest,  it  is 
calculated  to  promote  justice  in  the  average  or  greater  number 
of  instances  in  which  it  is  likely  to  be  applied^  For  a  law  may 
have  been  admirable,  or  indeed  essential  to  the  protection  of 
private  rightj  when  it  waa  made,  and  yet,  as  1  have  said,  pro- 
ductive of  nothing  but  injustice  now.  The  question  always 
ought  to  be,  whether  the  evil  it  was  intended  to  prevent,  or  the 
benefit  it  was  intended  to  confer,  is  sufficiently  general,  impor- 
tant, frequent,  or  universal,  to  compensate  for  what  may  be 
sacrificed.  This  may  be  so  at  one  time;  at  another  the 
reverse  may  be  true.  The  evil  which  was  dreaded  may  have 
become  a  thing  of  the  past,  Tliat  wliich  was  surrendered  to 
avert  it  may  have  increased  tenfold  in  magnitude  and  im- 
poi*tancc. 

Herein  lies  one  great  hindrance  to  the  intelligent  amend- 
ment of  the  law.  However  manifest  the  incongruity  may  be, 
however  heavy  the  counterpoise  of  the  opposite  scale,  courts  of 
law  must  hold  the  balance  blindly,  and  add  the  weight  of  au- 
thority and  tradition  to  bring  the  lighter  to  prevaib  Xay,  I 
should  not  be  candid  were  I  not  to  say  that  the  necessity  in 
the  actual  administration  of  the  law  of  shutting  out  considera- 
tions of  expediency  or  general  utility,  has  a  tenrlency  to  induce 
practical  oblivion  of  this  element,  or  a  x^eirj  narrow  or  partial 
appreciation  of  it.  Thus  when  any  alteration  of  an  existing 
law  is  suggested,  it  h  t^ure  to  be  met  by  rcfereuce  to  possible 
cases  in  wluch  the  cliange  would  be  inconvenieut  and  unjust, 
and  the  critic  thinks  that  his.  object  will  be  attained  should  he 
succeed  in  demonstrating  that  this  would  be  the  result,  But 
nothing  can  be  more  shallow  or  inconclusive.  Kvery  law  is 
essentially  Inconvenient  and  unjust;  that  is,  in  some  possible 
phase  of  its  operation.  The  question  for  a  philosophical  jurist 
is,  which  state  of  the  law  will  prove  the  most  beneficial  in  the 
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greatest  number  of  cases ;  and  that  question  once  solved,  pos- 
sible instances  of  hardship  are  mere  nightmares,  which  an 
enlightened  legislator  must  entirely  disregard. 

Thus  the  evils  which  become  gradually  encrusted  on  any 
sjBtem  of  law,  and  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  amendment  of 
the  law  to  remove,  arise  mainly  from  the  exaggeration  of 
elements  sound  in  themselves,  but  which,  either  from  original 
defect  or  through  change  in  the  outward  condition  of  the 
community,  have  lost  their  tarue  proportions,  and  impair  the 
eymmetry,  or  impede  the  movements  of  the  mechanism.  Some 
of  these  1  propose  shortly  to  illustrate. 

It  is  too  late  in  the  day  in  this  country  at  least  for  even 
the  most  sanguine  of  juridical  reformers  to  attempt  to  construct 
l&om  essential  principles  a  new  system  of  jurisprudence,  or,  as 
Bentiiam  did  with  great  acumen  and  power,  to  deduce  a  new 
code  from  abstract  views  of  general  utility.  For  a  system  of 
laws  is  of  all  thinesthe  most  practical  It  penetrates  and  per- 
colates through  all  the  interstices  and  crevices  of  the  social  com- 
munity, and  becomes  so  incorporated  with  its  vital  essence  as 
to  render  severance  impossible.  Even  the  least  defensible  and 
most  questionable  laws  are  not  unfrequently  so  bound  round 
the  fabric  of  society  that  they  cannot  with  wisdom  or  safety 
be  removed.  Still,  in  the  pursuit  in  which  we  are  now  engaged, 
it  must  always  be  useful  to  revert  to  the  object  which  the  law 
vras  originally  intended  to  attain,  and  to  test  it,  as  far  as  we 
can,  by  sound  and  philosophical  views  of  its  practical  operation. 

The  illustrations  which  I  propose  to  suggest  of  this  gradual 
but  incessant  process  of  change  may  not  be  the  most  striking, 
and  have  no  pretensions  to  philosophic  arrangement ;  but  they 
will,  at  least,  bring  clearly  out  the  general  principles  to  be 
kept  in  view  in  every  amendment  of  the  law. 

Many  laws  were  originally  framed,  not  merely  to  secure 
special  interests,  but  to  guard  against  special  dangers,  and  in 
compliance  with  prevalent  apprehensions.  Take,  for  example, 
the  fear  of  civil  despotism  and  oppression — a  noble  element  in 
any  system  of  jurisprudence,  and  one  eminently  characteristic  of 
the  law  of  England.  In  that  respect  the  law  of  England  stands 
pre-eminent.  Whatever  the  philosophic  jurist  may  say  of  the  ir- 
regular but  magnificent  jurisprudence  of  the  sister  country,  this 
element  of  political  and  personal  freedom  is  a  jewel  in  its  crown 
which,  to  the  patriot  and  philanthropist,  is  beyond  all  price. 
Freedom,  first  of  all,  is  the  axiom  on  which  the  fabric  has  been 
built.  Freedom,  personal  and  political,  is  the  basis  on  which 
all  the  superstructure  rests.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much 
this  conntryy   or,  indeed,  the   civilised   world,  has  been  in- 
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debted  to  the  tenacity  "with  whicb  the  fathers  of  Enffliah  juri»^ 
prudence  clung  to  this  sacred  principle,  or  the  jealousy  witl^ 
which  they  guarded  it.     She  has  paid  some  price  for  it,  a% 
I  shall  show,  but  far  within  its  inestunable  value.     It  pervades 
the  whole    system — from  whatever  quarter  oppression  waft 
feared — crown,  nobility,  church ;  none  were  to  lord  it  over  th« 
liberties  of  England.     Hence  the  Habeas  Corpus — to  proteet 
the  subject's  personal  freedom ;  the  Coroner's  Inquest — that 
murder  might  not  go  unpunished ;  the  Grand  Jury — that  th« 
innocent  might  not  be  prosecuted ;  the  unanimity  of  Juries— 
to  avert  unjust  conviction ;  and  private  prosecution,  lest  the 
li^es  should  be  sacrificed  to  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  measurei 
on  the  part  of  oflScers  of  the  Crown. 

This,  as  I  have  said,  is  the  crowning  story  of  English  jaris- 
prudence  in  times  past,  fraught  with  unspeakable  benefits  to 
the  people,  far  above  what  the  most  philosophical  system  could 
have  conferred  on  them,  and  distinguishing  her  nobly  from  the 
nations  of  the  Continent,  and  I  fear,  also,  in  some  measure^  from 
ourselves.  Yet  it  is  to  our  credit  that  the  first  judicial  deolft- 
tion,  that  a  slave  became  free  when  he  touched  British  soil,  is,  I 
believe,  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  our  own  Courts.  But "  the 
dread  sound  is  past."  Our  liberties  are  secure.  None  of  the 
ancient  fears  can  possess  or  disturb  us  now.  Is  it  not  possible 
that  some  of  the  ancient  safe-guards  may  sacrifice  too  much  to 
apprehensions  which  are  now  matters  of  history  ?  Some  may 
thmk  that  a  Grand  Jury  has  too  much  resemblance  to  trying  a 
man  in  his  absence;  that  a  Coroner's  Inquest  may  shield 
instead  of  convicting  the  guilty,  and  is  a  needless  and  painful 
ordeal  when  no  guilt  has  been  incurred ;  and  that  the  necessity 
for  unanimity  in  juries  imperils  the  course  of  justice,  and  affords 
delinquents  too  easy  a  chance  of  escape.  These  are  questions 
on  which  I  express  no  opinion,  not  being  sufficiently  conversant 
with  the  details  on  which  alone  a  sound  opinion  can  be  formed. 
But  they  are  worthy  of  consideration  in  such  an  Association 
as  this,  and  more  than  one  of  them,  I  believe,  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion  in  this  section.  But  the  absence  of  a  public 
prosecutor  in  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  England  affords,  I 
think,  a  good  illustration  of  the  sacrifice  of  present  interest  to 
past  and  extinct  apprehensions.  I  am  not  unaware  of,  nor  in- 
sensible to,  the  practical  difficulties  which  long  usage  and  in- 
veterate tradition  have  woven  round  the  solution  of  this  question ; 
but  surely  that  state  of  the  law  cannot  square  with  any  canon  of 
justice  which  adds  to  the  injury  infiicted  the  obligation  on  the 
person  injured  of  bringing  the  culprit  to  the  bar.  In  this  respect, 
I  apprehend,  England  stands  entirely  alone  in  civilized  Europe ; 
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i»ut  T  cannot  look  on  her  solitude  now  as  n  distinction.  Although 
ho  hiiilory  of  public  prosecutions  two  centorica  ago,  in  other 
[sationa,  largely  explains  and  justifies  her  foniier  jealousy.  Par- 
Tianaentary  responsibility  and  public  opbion  have  been  found,  In 
our  narrower  sphere^  ample  security  agaiaet  the  possible  abusE;  of 
such  powers,  and  n  well-matured  measure,  having  for  iu  object 
to  plaec  on  the  public  the  duty  which  properly  belouga  to  it  of 
bringing  criminald  to  justice,  would  be  hailed  iu  Kuglaud  aa  a 
relief  and  a  benefit  too  long  delayed. 

But   the    one  great  sacrifice   wliich   the  jurisprudence  of 
Cogland  hufi  laid  on  the  altar  of  liberty  is  of  a  much   larger 
and  wider  descripttou.     She   renounced  and  disclaimed    I  he 
,  authority  of  the  Rotnau  law,  aud  by  consequence  the  authority 
)ctf  aU  the  continental  sydtems  built  on   that  stable   fouudalion. 
It  was  the  law  of  despotism — that   was  enoiif^h.     Its  illuftra- 
tiona  dealt  with  men  and  ivonicn  as  chatties,  articles  which 
tnight  be  the  subject  of  mercantile  transactions,  which  might 
be    sfjld   or   bequeatlied.       That  could   be,   iu  the  judgment 
of  the  founders  of  Kugli&h  juri&prudeuce,  no  law  for  the  free 
soil  of  Euglund  ;  and  so,  without  any  extrauoouti  aid,  reuounc- 
'  ing  participation  in  a  sympathy  with  the  jurists  of  other  nations, 
the  labours  of  many  generations  of  groat  and  fearle.'^s  men  have 
built  up  a  legal  fabric  out  of  nialeriala  found  on  EnglitJi  ground 
{done ;    rude  at  Brst^  but  masi^ive  and   pernmneut,   aud  now 
closely  wdde<l  into  harmony  by  tiic  ability  of  her  Courts,  and 
the  transactions  of  the  greatest  commcrcja!  nation  in  the  wnrld. 
Yet  the  result  attaijicd   has  been  reached  at   no  small  sacrifice. 
The  isolation  of  the  law  of  England  among  European  systcraa  is 
a  disadvantage ;  the  entire  singularity  of  the  language  it  speaks, 
of  the  axioms  it  acknowledges^  of  the  paths  which  it  travels, 
unquestionably  fetters  and  limits  its  range.   The  results  arrived 
at,  I  admit,  are  not  materially  different  from   tlioso  to  which 
the  old  Roman  road  would  lead;  but  there  arc  somiiny  ingeni- 
ous aud  painful  divergencies  made  in  order  to  avoid  the  beaten 
track,  as  to  puxKle  a  cosmopolitan  jurist  to  comjirchcnd  how 
he  and   hi«   Kngli^h   friend  ever  reached    the  game  tcrminua 
together.  "With  all  the  unfeigned  respect  and  admiration  which 
I  feci   for  the  law  of  Eiighind,  in  some  respects  not  Icf^^cued 
but  heightened  by    the   bold  independence  and  originality  of 
ita  coarse,  I   cannot  consider  it  as  anything  but  a  misfortune 
that  her  lawyers  should  deliberately  cut  tlicnjKclvea  adi-ift  from 
the  stores  of  the  moat  learned  men  of  the  most  civilised  nations 
in  the  world,  and   from  residta  deduced  on  tho  most  enlarged 
and   pliilosophic  views  of  the  varied  and  pfissiblo  relatione  of 
man  to  man.     However  able  their  juiista  and  however  di&tin-' 
guiflbed  their  judges,  they  could  not  fail  to  reap  benefit  by 


being  brought  into  contact  with  minds  not  less  able,  and  wi 
the  systematic  exposition  of  legal  principle  harmoniged  througb 
the  ivide  o^crlence  of  many  generations. 

I  speak  on  this  question  as  a  Scotch  laivyer,  remembering 

rtbat  I  speak  in  tlic  presence  of  English  lawyers.    Our  Scottish 
eystenij  apart  from  what  it  has   borrowed  from   England,  is 
simply  a  branch  of  the  great   European  family.     It  hiu!  little 
which  i&  indigenous*     Principles  and  phrascolugy  which  sound 
strange  in  English  ears  would  have  beiin  quite  familiar  in  those 
of  Voet,  or  Pothier,  or  Savigny.     If  the  question  were  of  the  ^j 
asflitnilation  of  our  law  to  that  of  France,  or  Gennany,  or  ItaJy^^H 
the  task  would   be  ensy.     It  is  true  that  we  in  Scotland  fee!^^ 
iimst  the  inconvenience  of  the  special  ajid  peculiar  system  which 
prevails  the  other  side  the  Tweed,  and  grent  as  is  my  desire  to 
jHce  tlie  two  systems  a&s^tmilated,  I  otjly  see  one  eouree  by  which 
tliat  end  might  be  to  some  extent  siccompliishcd,  and  it  is  one 
which  to  ray  mind  haa  other  reasons  to  recommend  it. 

Many  years  ago  I  sat  ns  a  member  of  the  Statute  Lftir 
Commission,  the  object  of  which  was  partly  to  provide  for  the 
abntgatioii  of  obsolete  statutea,  and  partly  to  see  whether  those 
which  were  in  fxdl  operation  could  be  consolidated  by  new  en- 
nctment  The  CommiBsion  bore  some  fruit  as  regarded  the 
first  of  these ;  but  it  had  not  gone  far  before  I  became  per- 
suaded that  tlic  second  was  substantially  impracticable.  Sta- 
tutes which  have  been  long  the  subject  of  judicial  intcipretatiou 
often  become  deflected  from  the  original  and  primary  meaning 
of  their  words,  n  result  which  it  may  be  equally  impossible  to 
express  in  a  ne^v  statute,  either  by  the  oM  words  or  by  new 
ones.  There  is  only  one  remedy  for  the  voluminous  obscurity 
of  the  Statute  Book,  althoughj  as  yet,  lawyers  are  umviUing  to 
allow  or  adopt  \t — I  mean  codification,  a  compendious  state- 
ment of  legal  results,  without  regard  to  the  steps  by  which 
they  are  reached. 

I  have  no  idea  thatweshaUevei' see  so  gigantic  a  work  under 
taken  as  a  Code  of  the  Laws  of  these  Kingdoms,  A  Code,  or  a, 
Digest,  ha:^  been  generally  the  work  of  an  Arbitrary  G-overn- 
ment.  How  a  Bill  framed  for  thia  object  would  ever  get  through 
Committee  in  the  House  of  Commons  it  is  difficult  to  see. 
AVe  should  not>  I  thinkj  attempt  to  commence  on  so  ambitious 
a  scale.  But  I  see  no  reason  %v'hy  certain  portions  of  the  law- 
might  not  be  aubjected  to  that  process.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
Department  of  Mercantile  Law.  The  law  of  bills  of  exchange, 
of  insurance,  of  sale,  and  other  more  common  contracts,  might, 
without  much  difficulty,  be  separately  codified;  and  in  the  course 
of  that  proceaa  it  would  be  open  to  adopt  what  seemed  the 
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fleeirable  provisions  of  oitlier  fiyhtem,  orof  uny  ^lystcin.  Lawyers 
are  apt  t<>  eiai;gerate  the  importance  uf  wimt  jg  termed  lecal 
principle.  In  many  of  the  most  controvertoc]  questions  rt  ia  of 
little  moment  to  pereona  who  co?ttract  whicli  way  thcv  are 
fiolverl,  provided  they  know  hnw  they  are  to  be  eL»!vcd  bdore 
they  contract.  I  see  in  this  clire<!titm,  find  this  dii'ection  only, 
a  way  tn  extri<7ate  oui'si?lvt's  from  the  anomjily^  a  most  int^on- 
venient  and  serious  one,  especially  in  the  smaller  eotmtry,  of 
having  two  systems  of  law  applicable  to  the  same  mercantile 
community.  I  believe  nil  that  \&  needed  for  this  work  is  a 
serious  and  pntctieai  enmmencement,  and,  if  I  may  take  the 
liberty  of  making  the  auj^gestion,  I  know  of  no  work  more  suited  , 
to  this  Afisfjciatioti  for  the  amendment  of  the  law  than  the  pre- 
paration of  a  sjwcimcn  Code  on  one  or  other  of  the  subjie4;ts  I 
have  indicated.  I  should  havo  more  hope  fram  the  voluntary 
effort  of  a  committee  of  this  Society  than  from  any  cnmnmdion 
which  could  be  appointed.  The  epeciuien  might  never  become 
law,  hut  it  would  show  lawmakers  how  it  might  be  done. 
Dotibtlesit  lawyers  would  mourn  over  the  los*  of  those  cherished 
refinements  by  whioli  their  resuUs  were  reached,  and  would 
chafe  at  being  chained  to  a  few  peremptory  wordj*;  hut  the 
gain  to  the  public  would  be  incalculable.  In  Scotland, 
espeeialty,  it  would  be  m'eat;  for  even  when  the  law  of 
^England  was  adopted  we  slinuld  rvbtain  the  results,  often  moat 
c-nhghtened  and  salutary,  witliout  being  weighted  with  the 
subtle,  and  &oraetime&  questionable,  reasoning  by  which  they 
were  attained, 

I  might  find  another  illustration  of  the  effect  of  social 
clmnge  in  removing  the  apprehensions  r>n  which  laws  have 
proceeded  in  those  which  have  spning  out  of  the  four  or  dis- 
trust of  the  people.  To  enter  oti  the  jiolitical  phoye  of  this 
question  would  be  entirely  beyond  the  provirice  of  \\\y  duty 
here.  Yet  the  enlightened  juri&t  will  mark  with  satisfaction 
how  social  progress  and  the  spread  of  intelligence  have  broken 
down  the  rough  and  coarse  barriers  which  a  ruder  age  set  up 
ajgainst  popular  license,  partly,  no  doubt,  from  a  sounder  view 
of  public  justice  and  experience,  but  partly  aUo,  and  mainly, 
because  the  times  have  outn;rown  the  danger. 

One  class  of  laws,  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  may  fall 
under  this  category,  I  ahould  have  been  tempted  to  enlarge  on, 
but  I  find  the  subject  loo  nearly  allied  to  political  feeling  to 
do  more  than  allude  to  it — 1  mean  what  arc  termed  the  Labour 
Law^t  a  subject  which  In  the  present  day  excites  a  lively  and 
natural  interest,  and  which  is  well  worthy  the  attention  both  of 
the  philanthropist  and  the  jurist.     It  would  not  be  uninteresting 
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to  trace  the  progr<?ss  of  the  lawa  relating  to  personaJ  service, 
from  the  period  \vhen  Gurth*  the  eon  of  Beowiilph,  and  Watoba» 
the  son  of  Witless,  bore  round  their  necks  tlje  badge  of  serf- 
dom, through  the  middle  period  of  feudalism,  to  the  present 
relations  of  employer  and  employed,  "No  history  could  better 
illuBtrate  the  imperceptible  and  gradual  but  effective  changes 
which  time  and  progress  have  operated  on  the  Statute  Book  ; 
and  here,  aJsu,  the  change  Las  arisen,  not  from  the  supreme 
power,  but  from  below — from  the  increased  intelligence  of  4 
free  and  enterprising  ])Opulation.  Even  from  years  not  80 
remote,  the  change  from  the  harshness  of  the  law,  when  some 
branches  of  pergonal  service  still  retained  the  ancient  fetters, 
to  the  more  recent  revision  of  the  Combination  laws,  we  can 
di&cern  plainly  the  marks  of  social  improvement  obliterating 
the  traces  of  obsolete  distrust.  These  causes  will  still  con- 
tinue to  operate.  Controversies  remain  which  I  do  not  now 
stop  to  solve,  or  even  to  consider;  but,  affecting  as  they 
do  a  relation  which  is  the  broad  basis  on  which  national 
prosperity  is  built,  they  well  deserve  earnest  and  kindly  con- 
eideration.  But  these  are  more  economical  than  juridical 
questions.  Their  ultimate  solution  must  rest  in  the  good  sense, 
prudence,  and  sagacity  of  those  chiefly  concerned.  There  are 
economical  laws  which  are  superior  to  any  which  are  written 
in  the  Statute  Book,  and  which  are  never  violated  with  impunity* 
As  in  the  material  world  we  are  told  that  every  exercise  of 
force  operates  a  corresponding  diminution  of  power,  bo  in  the 
relations  of  capital  and  labour  everything  which  tends  to 
diminish  the  security  for  the  employment  of  capital  finds  its 
compensation,  and  that  compensadng  element  is  sure  to 
strike  the  weaker  in  the  end. 

Another  class  of  laws  are  founded  on  fear  of  fraud;  an 
element  which  runs  through  much  of  the  history  of  the  Scottish 
system,,  and  a  good  deal  of  which  still  remains  in  It.  I  do  not 
mean  to  question  the  soundness  of  the  views  on  which  several 
of  these  provisions  proceed,  on  which  probably  Scottish 
lawyers  might  differ ;  but  in  some  aspects  of  their  oper- 
ation they  appeared  in  former  times,  and  perhaps  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  thev  appear  still,  to  favour  the  principle,  that  it 
is  better  that  twenty  honest  men  should  be  cheated  according 
to  law  than  that  one  rogue  should  not  succeed.  Their  tendency 
ia  to  exclude  the  light  for  fear  of  fraud,  forgetting  that  dark- 
ness may  sometimes  favour  fraud,  and  tliat  light  may  detect  it. 
Thus  the  whole  of  that  category  of  the  Law  of  Scotland 
which  limits  proof  to  the  writ  or  oath  of  the  ])arty  seems  to 
aflflume  that  the  limitation  is  in  favour  of  the  interests  of  truth, 
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I  mid  ihat  a  widor  infjuiry  into  facts  would  teml  io  error  ami 
favour  frnud.  In  instanccH  in  which  this  restniMitm  takes  <^ffect 
only  on  tlio  lapse  of  time— a  pprlod  of  jirescription,  it  U  irnson- 
able.  But  in  others  it  is?  more  queationaUlc.  Thus  trust  can 
only  be  proved  by  thp  writ  or  oath  of  tlte  alleged  triistoe,  a 
law  which  had  its  origin  in  the  troubles  in  the  I7th  renlurv, 
'  en  estAtPS  were  conveyed  from  nnc  to  another  of  the  fumlly, 
JV  Cava]jcr  or  RuimJliead  hud  the  tipper  hand.  Tht?  allHgH- 
tinns  that  property  was  tniJy  held  :n  trust  became  so  numerous 
and  so  troublesome  that  the  litigant  aUet^iug  trust  aj^aiiiat  an 
*:z  facir  title  was  restricted  to  jirove  it  by  the  writing  or  the 
oath  of  his  anta^jonist.  At  that  date,  prohabl}*,  the  law  was 
salutary,  but  the  danjjer  of  these  frauds  has  dc])arted  and  has 
left  the  law  behind  it*  So  jiayiuent  of  rnociey  cannot  he 
proved  by  witnesses,  nor  ran  want  of  value  for  a  bill  of  ex- 
<!haTige.  In  all  these  cases  tlir?  only  real  position  id,  not 
trhetnpr,  in  some  instances,  proof  by  witnesses  mi^ht  aid  a 
fraudulent  design,  but  whether,  in  the  majority  of  luatancoe, 
tlie  truth  is  best  eslablitthej  by  excluding  or  by  adiuittin;^ 
fuch  testimony.  As  a  general  ruk*,  I  should  think  truth  \a 
more  like!y  to  be  discovered  by  admitting  ratlier  than  by  ex- 
eluding  lijcht. 

The  fear  of  an  extraneous  result,  leading  to  h-gal  provliilnns 
otherwise  opposed  to  manifest  justice,  had  Its  cuhnijintion  with 
ne  in  the  niles  which  excluded  the  testimony  of  certain  wit- 
ncsieB  through  fear  of  perjury  ^h  yuetum  perjnri(t.  This  was 
truly  preferring  the  interests  of  the  witness  to  the  truth  of  the 
cas«  and  the  interests  of  the  suitor.  It  mattered  not  that  the 
witness  was  iudividually  above  suspicion ;  that  he,  perJiaps  ho 
alonCr  could  establish  the  truth ;  still  he  was  not  i>ermitted  to 
tell  what  he  knew,  because^  from  his  position*  he  might  have  an 
interest  to  gpeak  falsely.  The  fallacy  of  this  law  is  manifestj 
and  the  amount  of  injustice  to  which  it  led  was  incalculable; 
yet  it  is  only  *ince  1  and  my  contemporaries  came  to  the  Bar 
that  it  has  been  materially  modified- 

So  much  of  laws  based  on  apprclienaion  or  fear.  I  proceed 
to  a  ftecond  class,  namely,  laws  resting  on  imperfect  or  ex- 
a^erated  distinctions. 

The  first  instance  wliich  naturally  occurs  is  the  distinction 
which  prevails  in  England,  and  in  ICnxrlifh-Bpeaking  coniiim- 
nitie^  only,  hetween  law  and  equity.  This  is  too  obvious  aii 
instance  of  my  general  proj^ositlon  to  require  me  to  enlarge 
on  it.  There  is  no  distincttun  between  law  and  equity,  in  any 
phdosophical  acceptation  of  these  tci'nis.  fur  equity  is  (he  basi^ 
of  law.     Law  divorced  from  equity  ih  a  monster  which  could 
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have  no  jjlaoe  in  Jiuy  system  of  jumprut.IencG.  But  the  truth 
is  tliat  in  England  the  distinction  is  not  truly  cxpret^sed  by  the 
nonicnclatiire.  It  is  not  one  between  cither  the  subject' matter 
or  the  objects  of  jurisprudence,  but  one  solelj'  of  courta  and 
juriadictiOQ  ;  not  "what  the  right  la  or  what  the  remedy  diould 
be.»  hut  solely  from  what  tribunal  redress  can  be  given.  It 
never  could  have  arisen  save  from  the  jealousies  of  codrdinftte 
courts  ;  and  the  diatinclion  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  confining 
the  tei'TOS  \nihin  arbitrary  rules  which  deprive  tiiem  of  tlieir 
primary  meaning.  No  other  system,  ancient  or  modern,  ever 
made  such  a  partition,  as  far  as  I  know.  Recent  le^fialation  has 
attempted  to  terminate  the  reign  of  this  imomaly,  ae  far  as  theory 
goes;  but  there  has  sprang  up  around  each  ol' those  diviaions 
so  strong  a  gi'owth  of  distinctive  principles  and  formularicfl,  in 
the  course  of  centuries  of  able  adniijiistration,  that  it  will  take 
many  yeai-s  before  the  rix-al  campa  will  eifectuaUy  unite.  Pro- 
bably they  never  will  imtil  their  mutual  technicalities  are 
merged  in  a  code. 

It  is  more  in  accordance  witli  my  present  object  to  refer  to 
a  very  fatuiliar  and  well-recognlsed  distinction  which  prevails 
in  all  European  jurisprudence — I  mean  that  between  real  and 
personal  property,  or,  as  we  should  call  it,  between  heritage 
and  moveables. 

Of  course  the  distinction  itself  is  not  imperfect.  There  ia 
a  perfect  distinction  between  that  which  the  owner  can  carry 
about  with  him  and  that  which  in  its  nature  remains  fixed.  To 
some  extent  also  this  natural  and  physical  distinction  must 
■vary  the  forms  of  transference  and  the  evidence  and  natiu'C  of 
title.  IJut  w^e  arc  apt  to  forget,  from  long  familiarity  with 
artificial  consequences  of  the  division,  that  beyond  this  there  is 
no  philosophical  distinction  at  all.  Reasons  of  State  or  social 
policy  or  expediency  may  have  created  variations,  but  these 
must  rest  either  on  their  own  intrinsic  utility  or  on  the  effect 
of  ancient  usage  and  tradition.  These  are  mainly  to  be  found 
in  the  forms  of  transfer,  including  attachment  for  debt  and  the 
rules  regulatinj^  succession. 

I  see  by  the  report  of  a  discussion  whicli  took  place  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  British  Association  that  our  distinguished 
countryman,  Sir  George  Carajibell,  juaintained  that  rights  to 
land  were  not  absolute  but  limited  rights,  in  the  person  oi  the 
proprietor.  Historically,  Sir  George  Campbell  was  quite  right. 
In  all  the  feudal  countries  the  land  was  the  property  of  the 
Crown,  by  right  of  conquest,  and  while  these  were  obtained  by 
Huhjects,  by  grant  from  the  Crown,  the  Crown  remained  the 
landlord,  while  similar  subordinate  rigbta  might  be  created  by 
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the  Crown  Tarsal,  all  depending  on  the  inherent  right  in  the 
loil  rested  in  the  Crown  as  universal  superior.  From  the  Tery 
laperficial  acquaintance  I  have  with  the  land-rights  of  Hindo* 
Btm,  I  ahonld  be  inclined  to  think  that,  in  many  districts  at  least, 
tbe  ancient  tenure  was  strictly  feudal,  and  answered  as  nearly 
18  might  be  to  the  Crown  vassal,  sub-vassal,  and  cultivator 
vith  us.  So  far  as  land,  from  its  nature,  admits  of  separate 
and  limited  interests  in  it  subsisting  at  the  same  time,  tlus  is  a 
peculiarity  inherent  in  the  quality  of  the  right.  But  in  other 
nq>ect8  the  characteristics  of  the  feudal  relations  in  it  are 
purely  adventitious  and  artificial,  not  attaching  to  the  subject 
of  property,  but  to  the  mode  of  acquisition,  and  the  extent  and 
interest  in  the  property  which  is  acquired.  But  is  not  this  one 
of  those  distinctions  which  time  and  circumstances  have  reduced 
to  a  shadow;  so  much  so  that  in  England  the  substance  of  it 
luu  long  vanished,  and  the  very  memory  of  it  has  perished, 
Mve  in  a  very  few  surviving  and  exceptional  traces  ?  The 
proprietor  is  no  longer  a  locum  tenens  for  the  Crown  or  for 
tbe  jmblic ;  he  is  simply  proprietor. 

The  purely  feudal  forms  have  lingered  longer  in  this  end 
of  the  island,  but  they  have  remained  only  as  a  very  scientific 
and  Ic^cal  system  of  conveyancing,  and,  coupled  with  the 
thorough  system  of  Registration  of  Deeds  which  our  lawyers 
have  always  considered  the  bulwark  of  our  law  of  real  pro- 
perty, afford  as   secure   and   complete  a  series   of  titles  to 
bud  as  any  country  possesses.      The  fear  of  publicity,  aris- 
ing from  our  Register  of  Deeds, — an  element  I  might  have 
inSuded  under  the  former   head,   has   never  disturbed   the 
^irit  of  the  la^vyers  or  landowners  of  the  north,  nor  do  I 
believe  that  any  nation  which  enjoys  a  complete  Register  of 
Deeds  ever  found  the  slightest  element  of  inconvenience  from 
this  source  to  qualify  its   immense   advant^es.       But  the 
old  forms  were  cumbrous   and   expensive,    although    precise 
and  secure.       When  I  addressed   this   Association  thirteen 
years  ago,  I  find,  from  the  draft  of  the  observations  which 
I  then  made,  that  I  had  intended  to  express  the  opinion  that 
the  time  had  come  when  these  feudal  forms  might  be  entirely 
abandoned;  but  on  reflection  I  thought  the  proposition  too 
sweeping,  and  simply  indicated  an  opinion  that  the  juridical 
mind  was   not   yet   ripe  for  the  change.       But   time    and 
public  opinion  and  the  greater  courage  of  my  successors  have 
brought  about  a  great  and  most  salutary  advance  in  this  direc- 
lioiL     I    was,  and  am  still,  of  the  mind   that   the   thorough 
measure  proposed  by  Lord  Young  might,  as  regarded  its  broad 
HneSy  have  been  adopted  both  with  safety  and  with  benefits 
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Still  I  view  whh  satisfaction  the  important  mea&iire,  modified 
as  it  18,  which  was  ])as&ed  tnst  sessiion  in  the  hands  of  the 
present  Lonl  Advocate,  and  I  consider  it  a  valuable  instal- 
iiient  towards  the  simplification  of  rights  to  land.  While, 
however,  much  may  still  remain  to  be  doue  in  the  shn|iliHca- 
tion  and  cheapeniog  of  the  transfer  of  land — a  subject  my  liuiits 
will  not  permit  me  further  to  discuss— I  have  no  idea  that  any 
auiount  of  legislation  in  that  respect  will  ever  have  the  effect 
of  extending  the  property  in  land  to  the  less  wealthy  classes, 
or  of  assimUating  its  transfer  to  that  of  personal  property. 
What  may  be  done  in  a  new  counti'v,  iu  which  the  value  of 
land  is  inconsiderable,  h  another  matter;  but  with  us,  among 
whom  the  value  of  laJid  is  rising  c?very  day,  the  nature  of  the 
property  itself,  and  the  old  traditions  and  instincts  of  the 
country,  will  always  re([uire,  in  the  forms  of  the  transference 
of  land,  an  amount  of  care  and  security  not  ap[>ropriatc  to 
pereonal  property.  It  is  uot  the  expense  of  acquiring  or  trans- 
ferring land,  but  the  expense  of  holding  it,  which  prevents  the 
larger  ditfu^inn  of  this  speciea  of  property — not  the  laws  of  the 
Statute  Book,  but  those  of  political  ccunomy ;  and  nothing  but 
Bumptuary  laws  entirely  irreconcilable  with  the  freedom  of 
trade  cuuUl  prevent  this  result.  As  long  as  the  return  from 
land  is  less  than  the  ordinary  return  from  capital  invested 
in  trade  ur  in  ordinary  mai-ketable  securities,  the  man  wiio 
can  afford  to  hold  it  at  a  sacrifice  of  income  must  necessarily 
exclude  the  man  who  cannot;  and  no  diminulioH  in  the  cost  or 
difficulty  of  transfer  will  have  the  slightest  effect  on  that 
necessary  consequence. 

While,  however,  I  douht  if  It  will  ever  be  ])racticable  to 
place  the  transfer  of  land  on  the  same  footing  as  that  of 
ordinary  personal  property,  there  is  one  direction  in  which  the 
distinction  eeeins  to  be  pushed  to  an  extreme,  and  in  whicli  the 
law  appears  to  be  drifting  into  considerable  confusion.  The 
matter  is  somewhat  technical,  but  in  a  large  mercantile  and 
manufactuiiug  community,  such  as  that  in  which  I  now  speak, 
it  has  some  I'entnres  of  considerable  impoi-tance.  1  refer  to  the 
law  relating  to  accessories  and  land.  From  the  traditional  and 
ancestral  right  to  broad  acres  to  the  property  of  a  few  spin- 
ning machines  inclosed  by  old  brick  walla  and  driven  by  a 
steam-engine  put  up  yesterday,  and  which  may  be  taken  down 
to-morrow,  is  a  great  transition.  To  extend  the  law  of  land- 
righta  to  a  species  of  property  as  thoroughly  personal  in  its  own 
nature  as  a  cart  or  a  wheelbarrow  seems  a  caricature  of  this  legal 
distinction.  iSfodoi  " 
eubordinate  to  the 
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pose  are  fixed  to  the  snil — may  become  real  by  ac(^ession.  But 
when  tbe  buitJiiig  itaelf,  the  machinery,  the  moving  power^  are 
all  parts  of  one  mnchine,  placed  for  the  puriinau  cjf  oiirrying  on 
ft  trade  or  raanufacturej  and  without  the  slightest  intention  of 
atterinf;  the  nriture  of  the  mlicles,  it  bccuib  to  me  ti»  be  aa 
example  of  exaggeration  to  tlea]  with  ihe&e  asif  thev  savoured 
of  reality  or  ivere  auythiiig:  but  what  they  are,  stotk-iQ-trade. 
There  are*  1  know,  elements  of  convenience  as  well  a:*  of  mia- 
chierous  anomaly  in  the  doctrint*.  It  aide  in  the  use  of 
stock- in -tfiule  T&  a  fund  of  credit^  wltile  it  i^eems  to  extend 
(I  do  not  say  it  does)  the  law  of  primogenitui'e  to  a  case  to 
nrhich  it  ajipeara  absurd  \u  a]>]>ly  it.  It  \i-  one  of  those  ]>ara8i- 
tical  fijubtlcties  to  which  I  alluded  in  my  iiUmdiictory  remarks. 

Ajiothcr  adventiiiitus  or  artiticial  result  of  this  disiinution 
exuts  in  the  law  of  primngemturc  itself — the  descent  nf  the 
uslatc  to  the  eldest  sou   in  the  absence  of  settlement  by 

owner.  The  abstract  utility  t^r  justice  of  tliis  state  of  the 
law — a  remnant,  dmibtlees,  of  feudalii>ni,  although  probably 
much  nhlcr.  Iiistorically — 1  do  not  now  stop  to  discuss.  Its 
practical  importance,  while  the  jjower  of  settlement  remains, 
IS  not  of  the  magnitude  which  theorists  frequently  rcprcaent 
It  to  l>e.  It  ecems  to  be  one  of  those  mstitutiona  so  largely 
interwoven  with  the  habits  and  asssociatlon*  of  this  country  as» 
for  the  [tresent  at  lea.st,  to  be  beyond  the  fiole  of  controverHy, 
Hardshi]>3  it  has,  undoubtedly  ;  but  it  has  al&o  fo^^tcrcd  among 
the  younger  branches  of  landed  families  a  epmt  uf  ciiterpriao 
and  manly  independence  which  has  largely  tended  to  the 
prosperity  and  power  of  the  nation,  ^^'hat  I  have  to  say  or 
suggest  on  that  subject  niay  be  embraced  under  my  last  sub- 
divi8ion'"nain(?ly»  imperfect  or  exaggtrated  analoj^es. 

Here  also  I  take  ne  niv  illustration  a  very  elementary  and 
iLDJven^  analogy — I  mean  that  which  subsiiitSj  or  is  sup- 
posed to  subsist,  between  a  man's  power  over  hie  property  while 
he  lives,  and  hia  power  of  diiipO)*ing  of  it  ai'ter  his  death.  The 
analogy  ia  imperfect  on  the  face  of  it,  lntwever  deeply  bound 
up  with  our  habits  and  instincts.  The  law  of  wills  and  settie- 
meuts  is  an  artificial,  not  a  natural  law.  The  main  object  and 
end  of  law  is  to  enable  a  man,  while  he  lives,  to  do  as  he 
pleasefi  with  hi8  own,  j>rovided  he  do  not  injure  his  neighhoun 
But  he  cannot  take  his  worldly  goods  with  hhu  when  he  dies, 
nor  can  he  in  any  sen.^e  enjoy  what  he  has  left  iu  the  vibihle 
diurnal  Bphere  which  he  has  quitted.  Why  tlien,  it  may  be 
asked,  should  the  acts  or  cs]*ressions  of  the  man  while  he 
lived  be  held  to  control  the  unibreseen,  in  which  he  can  have 


no 
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To  this  philosophy  can  but  imperfectly  reply.  Instiiict 
gives  a  reply  which  all  nations  and  systems  have  more  or  less 
recognised  ;  but,  in  dealing  with  this  analogy,  it  is  sometimes 
too  much  forgotten  that  the  power  of  settlement  or  testamentary 
bequest  is  the  gift  of  positive  law,  and  rests  in  no  respect  ou 
natural  right. 

There  are  two  principles  on  which  the  privilege  may  be 
supposed  to  rest.  One  is  a  reasonable  consideration  of  social 
expediency — that  he  who  is  best  acquainted  with  the  position 
of  his  own  affairs,  and  the  wants  and  necessities  of  his  famUy 
or  relatives,  should  have  a  pre-eminent  voice  in  the  partition  ^ 
his  goods  among  them  after  he  has  ceased  to  be  able  to  provide 
for  them  himself.  The  other  has  its  root  in  the  clinging  desire 
of  the  soul  to  have  still  some  i)art  in  this  transitory  scene,  the 
craving  for  posthumous  power,  whether  in  the  goods  or  the 
name  which  he  may  leave. 

Maltaque  pan  mei 
Vitabit  Libitinam 

was  the  proudest  thought  of  the  Roman  poet ;  and  the  hard- 
ship of  being  compelled  to  quit  all  hold  on  what  absorbed  so 
much  thought  and  interest  during  life  sanctions  the  reverence 
with  which  we  regard  dead  men's  wills ;  nor  has  any  system 
failed  to  follow  the  common  sentiment  of  humanity.  The 
power  of  making  a  will  is  as  old  as  history,  and  I  see  from  recent 
Oriental  discoveries  that  we  are  now  in  possession  of  the  settle- 
ment of  no  less  a  personage  than  Sennacherib,  who,  in  terms 
quite  in  accordance  with  our  own  usages,  and  a  brevity  very 
little  in  accordance  with  them,  leaves  the  whole  of  his  personu 
succession  to  his  son,  Esarhaddon,  who  reigned  in  his  stead. 

Yet  there  are  few  countries  in  which  jurisprudence  has  not 
to  some  extent  qualified  the  analogy  of  the  right  of  testing  to 
a  right  of  property,  and  marked  the  distinction  between  the 
perfect  and  the  imperfect  right,  although  the  provisions  of  dif- 
ferent systems  vary.  In  France  the  owner  cannot  settle  his 
real  property,  but  all  must  be  divided.  In  England  his  power 
of  settlement  extends  to  all  his  property.  In  the  Thelluson 
Act,  however,  by  which  accumulation  beyond  a*  reasonable 
period  is  prohibited,  the  distinction  I  refer  to  is  acknowledged* 
With  us,  until  very  recently,  the  power  of  settling  real  estate 
was  nearly  unlimited ;  but  we  have  always  acknowlcged  the 
justice  of  restricting  the  power  of  a  father  over  his  personal 
estate  by  certain  specific  rights  in  his  children. 

The  power  of  settling  real  estate  in  this  country  practically 
reduces    the  law  of  primogeniture  as   regards    proper    land 
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estate  i^'itlun  vpry  mudcrate  boiiniIi^«nii(1,fis  I  hnvo  already  said, 
the  rule  is  ttx»  firmly  fixed  among  us  to  be  open»  at  present  at 
least,  to  question.  The  inconvenience  of  tKe  kw  jirai'tJcally 
IS  much  more  felt  in  regard  to  those  kinds  of  properly  fur 
winch  it  never  was  intended — house  property  in  towns  and 
others,  which  follow  the  soil  by  accession.  Of  these  1  have 
already  sjioken.  While,  however,  I  do  not  expect  to  sec  any 
alteration  on  this  leading  feature  of  the  descent  of  land  among 
us,  I  remain  of  the  opinion,  as  I  said  on  a  former  oceoflion, 
that  the  right  of  settlement  ^hnuM  not  go  beyond  tlie 
first  donee:  in  other  wordy,  that  it  would  be  beneficial  to 
all  classes  to  see  the  power  of  entail  substantially  iiboli&hed. 
If  this  [lower  had  ever  had  beneficial  results,  they  are  all 
worked  out  long  ago.  I  know  no  good  which  they  effect. 
They  retard  the  improvement  of  land,  they  impoverish  the 
ycninser  branches  of  the  family  "without  enriching  the  elder, 
tliej  Lang  like  »  roillstono  round  the  neck  of  an  heir  in  pos- 
sefleion,  they  inseneibly  exajjgerate  what  were  molehills  of 
debt  until  they  ovcr,shadow  the  aueeetntl  acrcd,  preventing  the 
useful  uppitcation  of  the  resources  of  nature  aiid  of  Jdcienecj  in 
order  that  posterity  may  succeed  and  be  ci'ippled  in  itK  turn- 
It  is,  in  ray  opinion,  a  mistaken  policy.  So  far  from 
preserving  ancient  families,  it  is  the  true  secret  of  their 
destruction.  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  a  large  amount  of 
land  in  tlie  handa  of  the  great  pi'oprietors  h:ia  descended  frum 
geoeration  to  generation  in  fee  sitn^iie,  and  I  am  quite  <^urtain 
uut  where  it  is  fio  agriciiltui'e  and  etitcrpriso  have  IcR  their 
naoAu 

I  owD,  therefore^  that  I  should  like  to  sec  cntaila  abolished, 
the  power  of  scttletnent  only  remaining.  Much  haw  been  done 
by  the  Kutherfurd  Act  in  removing  those  evils.  Something 
8till  remains  to  be  done.  TlietW  are,  no  doubt,  sonse  interests 
in  expectancy  under  the  old  law  an  close  that  it  may  be  riglit 
to  consider  them  ;  but  lliat  is  a  uiere  matter  of  time  at*d  of 
detail,  which  presentjs  no  real  ilifliciilty  in  adjustment. 

Short  of  entailing  land,  the  puwer  of  seltJement  seems 
entirely  reasonable.  It  is  remarkable  that  tJmse  who  ihink 
tierwisc*  and  lean  to  a  constant  subdivision  of  laud,  have 
rcr  proposed  to  put  any  restrictions  on  the  absolute  power 
"of  a  testator  nver  hi&  personal  property.  Yet  the  right  of 
leg^tim  which  wc  have  borrowed  from  the  Roman  law  has  much 
more  to  recommend  it  than  a  perpetual  subdivision  of  land. 
The  highest  development  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  can  only 
be  attained  on  a  considerable  scale.  But  there  is  no  ditHcuIty 
in  the  divifiilou  of  money^  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  on 
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the  whole  there  is  reason  and  justice  in  the  law  which  secorea 
to  younger  children  a  portion  of  their  father's  personal  8U<s 
cession. 

The  last  illustration  I  shall  mention  under  this  chapter  of 
my  subject  has  reference  to  charitable  bequests — a  subject 
of  no  small  interest  in  the  present  day,  and  one  which  affords 
many  examples  of  the  truth  of  some  of  the  principles  I  have 
endeavoured  shortly  to  enforce.  What  are  we  to  say  of  a  mis- 
chievous or  useless  charitable  bequest  ?  The  law  protects  it,  and 
of  course,  while  the  law  stands,mu6t  continue  to  protect  it.  But 
it  is  hard  to  say  to  which  of  the  canons  of  useful  or  philosophical 
law  it  conforms.  It  is  not  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  times, 
for  the  tide  has  ebbed  from  it  and  left  it  on  the  shore.  There 
are  no  existing  interests  which  it  promotes,  because,  as  it  is 
mischievous  or  useless,  it  can  promote  no  interest  The  will 
of  the  testator  is  in  some  sense  a  mere  phantom,  for  he  has  no 
present  will.  In  many  instances  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  if  he  were  here  among  us  he  would  maintain  his  bequest 
for  a  moment.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  integrity  witli 
which  the  law  invests  such  bequests  is  an  operative  element 
in  the  action  and  proceedings  of  men  during  their  lives,  and 
regulates  the  use  which  they  make  of  their  property,  and  that 
it  would  destroy  their  confidence  in  the  law  were  their  settle- 
ments liable  to  be  disturbed.  Nevertheless,  in  dealing  with 
this  question,  while  extremes  should  be  avoided,  and  the  inten- 
tions of  the  donors  carried  out  as  far  as  this  can  be  usefully 
done,  I  find  no  legal  principle,  as  I  find  no  suggestion  of 
reason,  which  should  induce  me  to  join  in  the  remonstrances 
which  arise  at  every  attempt  to  turn  such  bequests  into  a 
fertilizing  channel. 

I  had  intended  to  have  added  to  these  remarks,  as  illustra- 
tive of  the  general  views  I  have  endeavoured  to  enforce,  a  few 
observations  on  public  international  law ;  but  I  fear  I  have 
already  exceeded  my  appointed  limits.  I  know,  however,  of  no 
branch  of  jurisprudence  of  which  it  is  more  true  that  time  has 
obliterated  many  of  the  ancient  boundaries,  and  by  altering 
the  relations  of  the  civilized  world  made  a  thorough  revision  of 
the  received  formularies  desirable.  International  law  is,  of 
course,  an  imperfect  branch  of  jurisprudence — having  no  su- 
preme authority  by  which  it  has  been  prescribed,  or  can  be 
enforced ;  and  although  founded,  or  professing  at  least  to  proceed 
on  general  principles  of  natural  justice,  yet  resting  in  reality  on 
convention  or  contract,  express  or  implied.  Who  made  these 
contracts,  when  were  they  made,  and  for  what  ends,  or 
whether  they  were  not  rules  imposed  by  the  stronger,  and  sub- 
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nutted  to,  rather  than  accepted,  by  the  weaker,  how  far  the 
bel^erent  and  neatral  world  has  changed  since  the  days  of 
PuTOndorf  and  Grotius,  and  what  are  the  merits  of  the  modem 
school  of  Continental  publicists ;  wherein  the  true  interest  of 
this  country  lies,  as  regards  the  controverted  questions  of  neu- 
tndity  and  contraband  of  war,  and  how  far  a  nation  is  entitled 
to  follow  the  course  to  which  her  national  interest  would  in- 
cline, are  questions  of  the  deepest  moment,  which  will  probably 
assume  larger  proportions  in  the  future.  I  cannot  now  stop  to 
consider  tnem,  and  must  bring  this  address  to  a  close,  in  the 
hope  that  what  I  have  said,  however  superficial  and  desultory, 
may  not  altogether  fail  of  its  objects  as  introductory  to  the 
labours  of  this  section. 
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IK  the  remarks  which  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  submitting 
to  you  I  do  not  propose  to  contend  for  the  cause  of  educar 
tion.  The  cause  is  won.  Nor  do  I  mean  to  expatiate  on  the 
beauty  or  the  benefits  of  learning ;  for  the  theme  has  been 
laboured  and  adorned  bv  voices  and  by  pens  with  which  mine 
can  never  vie.  It  will  be  my  humbler  task  to  attempt  a  rapid, 
I  fear  a  superficial,  commentary  on  the  phenomena  of  educi^ 
tional  development  as  they  are  being  gradually  unfolded  before 
the  public  view,  making  reference  particularly  to  the  interests 
of  the  working  classes. 

1.  It  may  be  that  many  of  those  whom  I  have  the  honour 
to  address  are  the  adherents  of  the  principles  of  State  and 
secular  education  in  the  elementary  stage.  Such  would  ad- 
vocate the  compulsory  institution  of  official  schools  in  every 
educational  area  with  local  control,  local  support,  and  Govern- 
ment inspection,  prohibiting  the  practice  of  devotional  and 
dogmatic  teaching,  which  would  be  left  to  the  ministers  of 
the  respective  communions.  They  would  introduce  into  Eng- 
land the  Scotch  system,  retrendung  the  option  of  the  Bible 
and  the  Shorter  Catechism.  The  sympathies  of  this  party  I 
cannot  claim,  though  I  respect  their  convictions  and  reconiise 
with  some  apprehension  the  powers  which  Jthey  may  widd  in 
future  In  support  of  their  opinions.  1  may  be  permitted  to 
avow  my  regret  that  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  attempt 
the  elementary  education  of  the  English  people  wholly  by 
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denominational  and  voliintaiy  agencies,  supportcwl  byjyrants  iti 
aid  from  the  State,  ami  by  powers  of  eiifnrniug  attondanco,  but 
guarded  by  every  possibk'  jn'ovisian  for  the  rights  of  iudividufll 
conscience  and  the  maintenance  of  efficiency  in  secular  inatruc- 
tion.  It  has  always  appeared  to  ine  that  by  auch  a  system  the 
religious  belief  and  moral  culture  of  the  masses  wodd  have 
been  promoted^  that  bonds  of  association  and  mutual  dependency 
of  a  verj'  high  and  sacred  character  would  hiive  been  framed 
or  strengthened,  and  that  many  local  dissensions,  local  burdene, 
and  adrainifitrative  embarrassments  would  have  been  avoided. 
The  plan  to  wliich  I  refer  would,  if  practicable,  have  been  con- 
ibnoahle  to  the  pecuh"ar  conditiong  of  I*Ingliah  society,  furnished 
AS  it  is  \\M\\  such  vast  means  of  action  both  of  a  apiritual  and 
material  nature,  with  religious  zeal  burning  with  etiual  Intensity 
in  rarious  forms,  with  philanthropic  enthusiaam  exalted  to  tlie 
height  of  religion,  with  the  accutnulated  beriuesta  of  centuries 
available  for  educational  work,  with  a  Church  Establishment 
which  could  ecarcely  claim  to  he  national  or  rtopular  if  it  was 
not  deeply  identified  with  the  teaching  of  tfie  poor,  with  an 
aristocracy  of  birth  and  u-ea!th  which  ou^j^httoi  seek  their  highest 
delight  and  honour  in  foatering  the  iuterests  committed  not  by 
law  out  by  cx)nseience  and  usage  to  their  charge. 

I  do  not  thirdc  it  illusory  to  affirm  that  in  this  unique  con- 
stitution of  £ugli;a.b  life,  which  still  exists  eubstanUally  unal- 
tered, there  were  forces  competent  t<>  evolve  and  supjwrt  an 
exceptional  educational  orf»anisation  if  time  had  been  afforded* 
and  if  the  conscience  of  thfi  country  had  been  deeply  stirred  in 
this  direction.  But  I  ndnilt  at  once  that  the  echcme  of  uni- 
■versal  voluntary  agency  iH  di&pcllcd  for  ever,  that  the  macliinery 
of  the  official  board  is  an  unalterable  feature  in  the  educational 
system  of  England,  and  that  the  question  which  survives  is 
simply  whether  the  existing  compromise  is  to  endure  under 
which  voluntary  and  official  forces  are  invited  to  work  side  by 
side,  or  whether  the  official  method  is  to  supplant  the  other 
and  attain  an  exclusive  ascendency?  The  general  (eniper  of 
the  country  appears  to  me  to  point  to  the  expediency  of  con- 
ciliation and  mutual  aasistance.  The  country  has  &poken  in 
tone^  which  cannot  be  mistaken.  The  lines  which  have  been 
down  for  educational  progress  are  for  the  present  to  lieun- 
Bturbed.  They  are  not  to  be  lifted  for  the  benefit  of  any 
party  or  any  opinion.  Certain  rules  have  been  ennctioned, 
certain  agencies  have  been  inatituted.  The  impulse  under 
which  this  effort  has  been  made  is  expended.  The  nation  has 
sown  the  sced^  and  is  contented  to  await  the  harvest,  The  agi- 
tation of  first  principles,  the  dbcu^sion  of  conflicting  systems. 
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tbeadvocacy  of  organic  innovation  would  be  uncongenial  totJie 
niodci'ate  and  practical  spirit  of  the  period.  We  have  falleti 
upon  qiiiet  times.  The  part^"-  of  voluntary  effort  seems,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  be  in  no  ilejp-ee  daunted  or  depressed.  I  trust 
that  they  will  soon  accept  the  resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of 
1870  in  a  resigned  and  even  in  a  friendlj'  spirit  \  that  they  will 
recognise  within  the  limits  of  the  Act  for  Elementary  Educa- 
tion the  opportunities  and  means  of  exertion  and  influence  iu 
new  forms,  but  they  will  certainly  not  desert  that  portion  of  the 
field  which  is  left  open  to  their  exclusive  occupation. 

The  financial  statiatics  of  the  denominational  organisations 
have,  at  this  raoment,  a  peculiar  interest  and  significance,  and 
they  appear  to  indicate  a  remarkable  elasticity.  I  find  that  the 
aggregate  amount  raised  by  voluntary  contributions  for  the 
support  of  elementary  schools  has  increased  from  277,760/.  in 
1864  to  539,502/.  in  1873,  and  that  the  most  considerable  in- 
cremeuts  have  occurred  in  the  most  recent  ycai^,  Kor  la  thia 
dcTelopmcnt  of  liberality  at  all  restricted  to  the  Chureh  of 
England.  In  the  decennial  period  alluderl  tn  tlie  Anglican 
subscriptions  have  nearly  doubled,  wliilst  those  to  neutral  and 
Konconfomiist  schools  have  more  than  doubled,  and  those  to 
Boman  Catholic  schools  have  increased  tliveefold.  The  move- 
ment has  been  strengthened,  not  retarded,  by  the  Act  of  18705 
nor  is  it  the  work  of  any  particular  class  in  the  several  denomi- 
nations, for  the  number  of  subscribers  has  increased  in  n.bout 
the  same  ratio  as  tlie  amounts  of  subscription,  and  there  is  an 
increase  in  all  the  categories  of  donors,  great  and  small.  So 
natural,  indeed,  ts  the  voluntary  system  to  the  English  cha- 
racter, that  the  School  Hoard  schools  themselves  have  begun 
to  possess  attraction  for  contributors  ;  charitj'  extends  her  hand 
to  taxation,  and  the  rate  schools  which,  in  1872,  received  20/, 
from  endowment  and  535/.  from  donations,  obtained  in  1873 
515/,  under  the  first  head  and  3,594/.  under  the  second.  The 
contributions  towards  school  buildings  are  not  less  expansive 
than  the  atinual  subscriptions.  In  the  four  years  ending  on  the 
3l6t  of  December  1873,  1,429  new  or  improved  voluntary 
schools,  affording  accommodation  to  225,574  scliolars,  have 
been  opened,  in  connection  with  which  Government  grants  of 
252,935/.  have  been  met  by  voluntary  contributions  of  rather 
more  than  one  million  sterling.  That  the  quality  of  education 
afforded  in  voluntar}' schools  moves  pari  passu  with  the  amount 
of  their  revenue  and  the  increase  of  accommodation  is  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  schools  seeking  Govern- 
ment inspection  for  the  first  time  rose  from  500  in  1869  to 
1,530  in  1872,  and  to  1,800  in  1873. 
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Voluntary  eflbrt»  which  hafi  eo  largo  a  pnrt  in  the  direc* 
tion  of  elementary  iostruction  in  Englauil,  undertakes  under 
Government  impulse  the  rogulation  iind  support  of  the  whole 
of  the  training  work  for  teachers.  The  forty-one  training  col- 
leges under  inspection  in  England  and  ^Vale8  are  nfliliatiad  to 
reUgioua  denominations  or  subui^dinated  to  religious  influences. 
It  would,  of  course*  be  idle  to  attribute  tlie  whole  credit  of 
these  adminvble  institutions  to  the  action  of  tho  voluntary 
principle.  Without  Government  grants  many  would  no  doubt 
cease  to  exist;  ■^\'ithout  the  stimulating  and  harmonising  power 
of  Government  inspection  several  ivould  feel  the  relaxing  t'lfeets 
of  isolation  and  obscurity;  while  all  would  move  in  imperfect 
concert  with  each  other,  and  with  the  educational  wants  of  tho 
ooimmuoity.  But  it  would  be  difficult  to  overrate  the  advan- 
tages derived  by  our  training  justitutiona  froni  the  motives  of 
those  iffho  have  been  associated  with  tht?ir  foundation  and 
management,  or  the  effect  which  the  co-operatinn  of  religious 
ageiun^  roust  exert  in  refining  the  chnracter,  awakening  the 
conscience,  and  inflaming  the  2cal  of  the  t«actier. 

If  it  ia  true,  as  I  think  I  have  ample  ground  for  alleging^ 
that  voluntary  effort  is  a  living*  useful,  tenacious  power  in  the 
Eufflish  scheme  of  elementary  education*  and  if  both  the  political 
accidents  of  the  time,  and  the  more  durable  influences  wliieh 
pervade  the  frame  of  English  social  life,  favour  its  eiHcieuoy 
and  duration,  I  venture  to  contend  that  it  is  tlie  duty  of  all 
parties  truly  concerned  for  the  conunon  interetii  to  recognise  the 
"  et,  and  to  co-operate  with  the  view  of  investing  this  agency 
the  prerogatives  for  good  whicli  are  placed  exclusively  at 
the  disposal  of  official  estahlishmcnta,  the  rivala,  but!  trust  not 
the  adversaries,  of  voluntary  efihrt. 

Three  things  go  to  form  a  good  elementary  system — good 
accommodation,  good  teaching,  and  regular  attendance.  Turn 
where  wo  will  the  same  deplorable  fact  meetA  our  eyes^ — 
defective  attendance  is  the  capital  danger  again&t  which  wo 
have  to  strive^a  danger  which  reason  and  the  experience  of 
other  countries  alike  prove  to  be  the  besetting  difficulty  of  a 
free  and  industrial  community.  There  will  be  no  lack  of 
accommodation*  A  year  ago  there  was  in  England  school 
accommodation  already  for  2,582,000  children  in  efficient 
schools^  and  3,300,000  places  would  supply  all  our  wantii. 
riince  then,  no  doubt  under  the  in>;tigation  of  the  Department 
itf  Education,  the  action  of  School  Boards,  and  the  exertiona 
of  voluntary  agency,  accommodation  ha^  greatly  multiplied. 
But  the  space  for  if,582j00n  children  secured  a  year  ago  wai* 
poorly  occupied  by  an  average  daily  attendance  of  1,462,000 
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pupils,  leaving  the  area  for  1,1 80,000  empty.  Our  money  and 
our  pains  are  cast  away.  We  are  expanding  yacancy.  The 
question  of  teaiching  power  offers  no  ground  for  anxiety.  There 
will  be  no  want  of  teachers.  The  training  colleges,  withont 
counting  other  sources  of  supply,  can  produce  700  masters  and 
mistresses  annually  with  progressive  qualifications,  nu)et  of 
whom  have  had  previous  experience  as  pupil  teachers,  a  mm- 
ber  which  is  reported  to  be  equal  to  the  necessity.  The  factoiT 
is  built,  the  machinery  is  set  up.  The  material  alone  is 
wanting.  Well  may  the  Education  Department  in  its  hut 
report  remark  *  that  earnest  efforts  will  have  to  be  made  by 
every  available  means  to  secure  and  enforce  the  attendance  d 
children  at  school,  as  the  sole  condition  on  which  we  can  expect 
that  the  labours  of  the  past  few  years  will  meet  with  an  ad» 
quate  return  in  the  improved  instruction  of  the  labourinfi 
classes  of  the  community.*  It  would  have  been  consistent  anc 
satisfactory  if  these  expressions  had  been  followed  up  by  some 
distinct  suggestion  for  the  extension  of  the  compulsory  power, 
and  an  indication  of  the  authority  with  which  that  power  ahouU 
be  deposited  where  School  Boards  do  not  exist.  Ko  sncli 
suggestion  is,  however,  introduced.  We  are  dismissed,  in  i 
subsequent  paragraph,  with  the  expression  of  a  half-hearted 
hope  that  '  the  various  Acts  for  regulating  the  education  ol 
children  employed  in  labour  will  enable  us,  as  years  go  on,  tc 
report  a  large  increase  in  the  attendance  of  scholars,  and  i 
gradual  improvement  in  their  attainments.* 

I  apprehend,  gentlemen,  that  the  country,  even  in  its  pre- 
sent temper,  will  scarcely  be  satisfied  with  an  attitude  so 
patient  and  expectant  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council.  Indeed  we  must  not  judge  the  Committee  itself  npon 
isolated  terms,  which,  no  doubt,  are  but  an  imperfect  embodi- 
ment of  the  sentiments  by  which  it  is  animated.  The  public 
mind  is  ripening  to  the  conclusion  that  the  interests  of  educa- 
tion should  not  be  subordinated  to  the  supposed  requirements 
of  labour,  or  rather  that  the  two  interests  should  not  be  weighed 
with  nice  and  scrupulous  solicitude  one  against  the  other.  I 
trust  that  the  maxim  that  a  certain  standard  of  instruction  shall 
be  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  wage  work  in  the  case  of  a 
child  will  be  soon  as  much  admitted  as  the  maxim  that  the 
labour  of  the  child  must  be  restricted  as  to  its  nature  and 
amount,  and  that  the  attainment  of  the  standard  prescribed 
will  be  enforced  by  compulsory  attendance  everywhere,  the 
compulsory  power  being  introduced  vrith  caution  and  applied 
with  firmness.  It  is  singular  with  how  much  inconsistency  this 
subject  is  treated,  with  how  much  timidity  it  is  approached. 
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I  wlicn  the  rami  dietricls  of  England  ore  <:'>ncerncd,  even  by 
^tliose  whose  zeal  for  education  is  nnqurstianed.  In  Kno-Iaud 
liye*lawB  for  enforcing  the  attendance  of  children  at  school 
huve  been  sanctioned  on  the  application  of  School  Boiirda  in 
areas  which  contain  an  i^^greigate  pt:ipulation  of  9,442,000  souls. 
Forty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  popubtion  and  sevcnty-einilit  per 
cent,  of  tlio  whole  urban  jjopulatiim  liave  embraced  this  rcr^U" 
Intion.  Ju  Srotlaud  the  s\>tcui  is  universal  as  far  as  phywioal 
circumstances  will  allow  it.  Yet  many  shrink  from  the  admis- 
aiou  that  what  i^  practicable  in  the  town  ia  practicable  iu 
the  country,  that  what  ia  gooti  for  all  Scotland  is  good  for 
all  England  too.  The  argument  which  may  he  deduced 
from  the  example  of  Scotland  is  [>articularly  cogent.  In 
Scotland  the  farmer  mi^ht  represent  that  rents  are  higher, 
that  labour  is  dearer,  that  the  co-operation  of  the  young 
would  be  most  important  in  the  Helds*  The  pupil  mi^^lit 
filead  that  the  way  is  longer  and  the  weather  worse*  The 
|i<irent  might  urge  that  the  accessory  wages  are  of  no  Icba 
aceouDt  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern  household.  The 
State  would,  however,  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  such  remonstrances, 
and  the  moral  interest  would  prevail.  But  touch  the  offspring 
of  the  English  rutitic,  and  instantly  there  \a  a  clamour  in  high 
places  for  the  hay,  the  hops,  and  the  harvest,  and  every  cereal 
becomes  more  important  than  a  chikL 

No  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  rural  conditions  of  England 
can  doubt  thai  tlierp  are  many  parifehca  in  which  the  interven- 
tion of  a  Board  would  be  productiveof  discontent,  and  in  wliich 
ibe  imposition  of  a  rate  would  be  fiuperlluoua  and  unpopular. 
In  those  veiy  localities  lliere  will  often  be  found  a  warm  defiire 
to  dilfuse  the  benefits  of  educatJoiit  to  accommodate  and  adorn 
the  school  with  every  appliance  and  accctisory  which  can  render 
it  etficient  and  beautifii!.  The  law  \vi  &uch  cases  gives  free 
<^ou^8e  to  volnntJiry  etlort,  and  gives  it  encouragement  and  aid. 
The  law  should  do  more»  It  should  impose  on  voluntary 
agency  the  obligation  to  do  it&  part  thoroughly,  and  if  it  aspires 
to  educate,  not  only  to  educate  well,  but  to  educate  all — all 
within  the  hounds  which  it  claims  to  fill,  within  which  it  depre- 
cates and  resists  the  institution  of  official  agency.  Wherever 
there  is  an  cflicient  elementary  school  with  commensurate 
capacity  and  the  due  guarantees  for  the  rights  of  conscience, 
on  whatever  basis  it  may  be  founded,  idoojis  eihould  exist  for 
sending  the  ignorant  and  neglected  in. 

The  application  of  the  compulsory  power  in  connection  witli 

BienC  schcftds  where  no  School  Botti*d   cxist^^,  and  wlicre  the 

tion  of  ft  School  Board  would  be  utidc^irablej  npeus  a 
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question  difficult  of  solution — I  mean  the  selection  of  agencies 
to  which  the  introduction  of  compulsion  and  the  enforcement 
of  attendance  could  be  safely  entrusted.     The  introduction  of 
compulsion  in  connection   with  voluntary   agency   could  not 
be  ^dden  and  could  not  be  general.     It  must  be  found  on 
careful  inquiry  into  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  every 
parish  separately ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  not  only  the  efficiency 
of  the  school  must  be  considered  as  a  teaching  agency,  bat 
also  the  character  of  the  managing  body  and   the  temper  of 
the  community  among  which  and  for  which  that  body  works, 
"With  due  deference  to   the  opinion  of  others  more  capabla 
of  judging  than  myself,  I  must  avow  my  belief  that  there  ii 
no  authority  to  which  the  introduction  of  compulsion — I  mean 
the  power  of  declaring  that  attendance  will  be  enforced — could 
so  safely  be  entrusted  as  to  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council^ 
acting  upon  the  report  of  an  inspector.     No  public  body  i» 
.more  impartial,  none  is  better  informed,  none  is  more  zeafoos 
with  discretion.     Nor  can  it  be  affirmed  that  such  a  poweri 
vested  in  such  hands,  would  be  exorbitant  or  unexampled,  for 
jf  the  Committee  can  enforce  the  election  of  a  School  Boards  it 
might  surely  enforce  the  attendance  of  a  child.     My  proposal 
is,  that  when  the  inspector  is  satisfied  after  due  inquiry  that  the 
school  attendance  in    any  parish  is  defective,  and  that  the 
cxbting  voluntary  schools   are  efficient  and  acceptable,  the 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  should  on  his  report  have  the 
power  of  proclaiming  that  parish  to  be  under  the  compulsory 
rule,  exercising  in  that  respect  the  prerogative  of  a  School 
Board.     The  Education  Department,  which  would  be  comp^ 
tent  to  bring  the  parish  under  the  rule,  would  not  be  competent 
to  prosecute  the  parent  who  disobeyed  it.     This  duty  would 
involve  a  sustained  and  detailed  interference  in  local  matters 
which  the  central  authority  could  not  undertake,  and  some 
other  agency  would  have  to  be  created  or  empowered  for  this- 
purpose.     The  Education  Department,  it  has  been  suggested, 
might  nominate  in  such  localities  an  education  board,  composed 
it  might  be  of  members  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  of  memben 
of  the  Local  Committees  of  School  Management,  and  of  other 
persons  enjoying  the  public  confidence  and  interested  in  educa- 
tion, who  would  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  attend- 
ance, and  of  levying  or  applying  a  rate  for  the  expenditure 
incurred  in  prosecutions.     To  me  it  appears  that  the  multipli- 
cation of  authorities  and  boards  is  an  evil  which  should  b^ 
avoided,  and  though  the  Board  of  Guardians  would  probably 
not  be  as  good  an  educational  council  for  the  parish  as  might 
be  constituted  from  other  materials,  it  exists,  it  is  partly 
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electTi-e,  it  is  A  familiar  ami  recrvgnisr.!  jtiithority.  it  levies  rntcs, 
it  might  be  com[ielie<l  to  acton  the  requiaitit>n  ut'tliL*  Eilucation 
DepartmeQt.  and  if  invested  witU  fuiiL'tionj*  nrul  obligiitiona 
OOonect^d  with  education,  persons  wouhl  probably  bo  found  to 
serve  upon  it  who  had  this  interest  particularly  at  heart  **.' 

Another  ftr^ument  appears  to  me  to  recommend  tho  Board 
of  GuavdiaiiJ*  for  tluH  object™!  mean  the  fact  that  tlic  Uuard 
of  GuArdians  i.i  the  rural  Banitary  authority,  and  mi^lit,  in 
virtue  of  this  feature  lu  its  conM^titution,  be  most  ]>roperly 
furnished  with  those  powers  of  sanitary  inspection  and  control 
in  schools  which  are  mo^t  desirable,  and  which  do  not  at  this 
iDoment,  as  far  as  I  know,  exf*t  in  any  quarter. 

At  this  point  in  my  argtimcnt  I  may,  perhaps,  most  cou- 
TCniently  advert  to  a  matter  in  which  the  mixed  and  flexible 
machine  for  elementary  education  whicli  we  possess*  iind  which 
I  de&iro  to  retain,  di^^covera  a  serious  delect— I  mean  with 
refereiice  to  the  numerous  class  of  schools  recognised  as  ofEcicnti 
but  not  aTailiug  therdselves  of  regular  Government  iiispcution. 
If*  the  rule  of  compulsory  attendance  is  gradually  rendered 
general,  it  can  only  he  enforced  and  made  acceptable  to  the 
people  in  connection  with  a  large  share  of  liberty  of  aelection 
on  the  part  of  the  parent.  We  may  posflildy  insist  on  attend- 
ance in  efficient  schouU,  but  we  could  not  inMAi  on  attendance 
in  inspected  schools.  A  certain  number  of  Hchools  have  been 
officially  rfcojrnisedas  efficient;  if  the!*c  schools  are  to  have  the 
benefits  attached  to  compulsory  attendanco  some  provision 
should  exist  for  ascertaining  that  the  measure  of  efficiency  with 
reference  to  accommodation  and  teaching  which  justified  the 
or^nal  recognitioD  of  such  schools  is  maintained.  It  might 
be  too  much  to  affirm  that  the  School  Board  where  it  exists, 
or  that  the  Board  of  Guardians,  acting  as  an  Education  Board 
where  llierc  is  no  School  Board,  should  have  the  power  of 
inquiring,  by  direct  local  agetiey,  into  the  condition  of  private 
elementary  nchools,  and  of  determining  whether  they  should 
be  retained  on  the  efficient  list ;  but  it  would  not  be  unreason- 
able to  give  the  School  Board  and  the  Board  of  Guardians  the 
power  ol  invoking  the  action  of  the  Government  infrpector  in 
eisef)  in  which  they  bad  reason  to  suspect  the  detenurution  of 
a  schooL  The  re|iK>rt  of  the  inspector  would  decide  whether 
the  school  so  dealt  with  should  be  retained  in  the  class  of 
efficient  schools. 

Let  me  urge  once  more  that  the  extenaion  of  the  rule  of 
compulsory  attendance  is  the  object  to  which  our  combined 
energies  can  be  ap[tlie<l  with  the  greatest  justice  and  usefulness, 
and  wiih  the  best  prospects  of  success.     It  ia  a  ground  upon 
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wbict  all  parties  can  unite — a.  measure  which  a  Conservative 
Government  can  adopt  with  consiateucy  and  safety,  for  it  ia  an 
advance,  not  an  innovation — the  logical,  irresistible  conse^ 
quence  of  whut  has  been  done,  of  what  is  being  done  with 
increasing  vigrour  day  by  day. 

If  iu  advocating  this  course  I  have  brought  into  prominent 
view  the  claims  of  voluntary  effort,  I  would  not  have  it  thought 
for  one  moment  that  I  am  blind  to  the  merits  of  official  agencyj 
or  to  the  shape  which  it  has  irrevocably  assumed  in  the^prose- 
cution  of  primary  instruction  in  Enortand.  A  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  School  Board  myself,  and  deeply  interested  tn 
its  operation,  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the  spirit  by  which  its 
proceedings  are  governed.  Voluntary  agency  has  no  monopoly 
of  conscience  or  benevolence.  The  School  Board  furnishes  an 
arena  for  party  or  sectarian  aspirations  and  resentments,  but 
the  results  must  not  be  judged  by  the  fugitive  aberrations  of 
public  discussion.  Our  very  School  Boards  are,  in  one  sense, 
voluntary  ngencies.  The  members  of  these  bodies  at  least  are 
voluntary,  unremunerated,  disinterested  servanta  of  the  public, 
and  often  act  with  the  cordiality  of  a  spontaneous  vocation. 
After  the  conflict  of  words  and  votes  is  over,  the  adherents  of 
opposite  principles  will  join  hands  and  hearts  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  common  duties.  I  hazard  nothing  in  asserting  that 
few  ministers  of  religion  can  be  more  animated  for  the  good  of 
souls,  no  landlords  can  be  more  concerned  for  the  welfare  of 
hereditary  dependents,  than  are  many  of  the  gentlemen  witli 
whom  I  have  the  honour  to  act  for  the  good  of  the  people  and 
the  poor  of  London. 

Till  within  a  recent  period  there  was  nothing  in  the  institu- 
tions of  Scotland  to  which  the  national  belief  clung  with  greater 
affection  than  it  did  tn  the  old  Parish  School  sy&tem.  Cer- 
tainly when,  some  forty  years  ago,  treading  in  the  footsteps  of 
80  many  of  my  countrymeOj  I  left  a  wild  land  of  green  pas- 
turesj  foaming  streams,  and  theological  shepherds,  where  every 
simple  feature  of  actuality  had  received  the  magic  touch  of 
legend  or  of  song,  I  carried  with  me  the  illusion  that  every 
Border  peasant  received  with  his  plaid  the  talisman  of  a  good 
education,  to  be  used  or  dropped  on  the  road  of  life  as  fortune 
or  as  will  decided.  And  indeed  the  impression  was  strongly 
countenanced  by  the  remarkable  force  of  character  which 
the  labouring  people  commonly  discovered,  and  by  the  con- 
spicuous ejcamples  of  distinction  which  reflected  lustre  on  their 
ranks.  Yet  even  then  the  people  had  silently  outgrown  the 
educational  harness  of  their  forefathers.  First,  in  the  towns 
and  ^illagca  the  impression  became  accredited  that  the  old 
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teaohinfr  was  of  small  avail,  for  now  form.'s  nf  industry  liad 
drawn  multitudes  together.  In  the  rural  itistritU  nuiubcrH, 
indeed,  had  not  increased,  but  inquiry  showed  that  existing^ 
meanH,  thouf^h  in%Hpomtinrr  and  elective  when  used,  could  not 
iiope  with  the  ditfipultics  of*  ih^ftancc,  the  temptations  of  lahuur, 
the  occaeiunal  indilTercnce  orpiirentsj  the  depresi-iiiji  influcnccfl 
of  poverty.  When  tlio  truth  was  proved  and  I'rlt  cfi'ort  and 
remedy  were  not  ivantinj;.  The  Chuvcli.  the  puhlir,  and  the 
Government  cauie  to  the  rescue.  In  a  alnglc  generation  the 
ajs;eucies  of  vohintary  subserijition  and  State  assistance  more 
than  diiuhled  thu  vorn?rablc  but  slender  patrimtmy  wJiicli  the 
Rt'fLvrinati(>n  hud  hequeftthcd  for  the  niind  ot*  ScdtUiud,  with 
the  fldiUtijiu  (»('  tht^  yc.hniars*  ices.  TurninjT  to  the  tahfcs  pub- 
lished in  tlie  Kt'port  i«i'  the  Committee  of  Council  fi»r  1 8714-4^ 
the  total  incimie  of  the  inspeetcd  school*  of  Scntlanil  iippears 

be  311,553/.,  of  wliich  ItjlJ.OO-l^  are  deri veil  from  the  public 
tlic  State,     The  eftbrt  was  honourable  but  insuflifietit,  the 

ease  constantly  outslripjied  the  eiforta  of  t!ic  physician,  nn<l 
those  who  would  convince  thciusetvcf*  of  the  extent  to  which 
educational  destitution  or  intirmity  jirevailed  in  Sofftland  at 
the  time  of  the  pasaing  uf  the  Act  of  1872  will  (ind  a  atriking 
picture  of  itn  necessities  in  the  first  anuual  i-eport  of  the  Iit)ard 
of  Education^  uhich  has  been  recenliy  tUatributed.  There, 
and  in  the  i^onlempoi'aneoiis  He[>ort  of  the  Coimnittee  of  (ho 
Privy  Council,  tlio  fund  trmlitiona  of  the  NutJoniilist  e<>-i>ptTate 
In  the  crucible  of  stnti^tic!ll  utmlysis.  It  is  not  iny  purpose  to 
increase  the  aridity  (if  this  addresa  by  constant  reference  to 
figures.  The  facts  can  be  eumpendiously  stated  in  general 
terms.  There  is  a  great  need  of  additlnnal  schoula  not  onl}-  In 
the  seatr*  of  commerce  and  induatry,  but  in  agricultund  and 
pastoral  parishes.  J!5choi>l  buildings  are  ssometirnes  dilapidated 
and  rubious,  notwithstaudinj^  the  imperative  prescriptiouji  of 
previous  laws,  and  they  are  often  unprovided  with  iiidtspens- 
nble  accesftoriee.  An  imposing  proportion  of  the  jHipulation  of 
school-going  age  appears  in  the  census  as  receiving  instruc- 
tiou  otBome  sorter  other,  but  the  percentage  of  children  Id 
recular  attendance  at  efficient  schools  ia  urL'^atisfactorv,  and 
of  those  who  du  attend  but  a  small  projjortion  are  preaeuted 
for  examlnutiou  in  the  standards  approi*riate  to  their  age*  To 
tlicse  deficiencies,  which  are  ajiparent  Ju  all  parts  of  the  counti-y, 
tre  must  add  difficulties  and  discouragements  peculiar  to  the 
desolate  regions  of  the  Highlands  and  Ijihindw,  where  the  home- 
Bteads  arc  eitberso  thinly  scattered  that  the  child  cannot  obtain 
access  to  the  school,  or  where  the  rateable  value  of  property  is 
so  small  that  schools  cannot  be  supported  in  uumberti  sutBcieot 
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for  the  population.  The  tAsk  of  re  const  ruction — I  may  enj  of 
regeneration — is  neither  simple  nor  light ;  hut  everywhere  the 
work  has  been  commenced  in  its  new  forms,  if  not  with  unani- 
mity,  at  least  with  spirit.  Voluntary  effort,  which  was  in 
England  the  basis,  has  always  hcen  in  Scotland  an  auxiliary. 
It  was  evoked  fnr  an  cmerfrency  which  can  in  future  be  met  by 
other  means,  It  seems  probable  that  this  agency  is  deslincd  to 
be  suppressed  as  far  as  tlie  common  elementary  school  (or  the 
wagc-eaming^  class  is  concerned.  The  ma&s  of  tlie  people  in* 
terested  in  the  constitution  and  conduct  of  these  schools  is  of 
one  mind  in  regard  to  the  dogmas  of  religion^  the  forms  of 
worship,  and  the  frame  of  church  government.  The  middle 
and  lower  clnsscs  of  the  Scotch  accept  the  same  ftirmulatiea  of 
faith  and  piety,  and  aeem  determined  to  use  them.  They 
belong  substantially  to  one  religious  group.  The  proprietary 
classes  belong  to  a  Church  which  has  no  jxipular  udhercnce- 
It  is  certain  that  many  have  not  abandoned  the  exercise  of 
traditional  authority  and  the  performance  of  traditional  good 
offices  in  connection  with  the  parish  echools  ivithout  regret; 
but  the  intimate  ties  wliich  in  England  connect  the  landlord 
with  the  Church,  and  through  the  Church  with  the  teacher, 
have  no  existence  here.  Under  these  CLrcumstaucea  the  rate 
will  be  easily  and  naturally  substituted  for  the  rent  charge  and 
the  subscription,  the  auxiliary  h;ulflings  will  be  transferred  to 
a  common  stock,  and  a  powerful  uniform  educational  machine 
will  be  consolidated,  possessing  a  strong  denominational  chaf* 
racter,  and  possessing  it  without  offence. 

In  the  year  1873,  415  schools  of  various  origins  were 
Already  transfen'cd  to  the  newly-formed  Boardgt,  and  if  many 
more  were  not  conveyed  in  the  same  manner,  it  was  owing  to 
legal  not  to  sonial  or  religious  impediments.  Under  the  im- 
pulse given  by  the  Act  of  1872  schools  will  be  improved  and 
multipiiedj  the  exercise  of  the  compulsory  power  will  iill  them, 
and  the  new  Code  for  Scotland,  which  deserves  the  attentive 
perusal  of  Englishmen,  will  offer  incentives  to  higher  studies 
in  the  humblest  classes.  The  exceptional  position  of  the 
Northern  counties  will  necessitate  the  extension  of  Imperial 
aid,  the  institution  of  smaller  rate  schools  than  are  sanctioned 
elscwherCj  and  the  introduetiou  of  a  system  of  itinerant  teaching. 
Scotland  will  hereafter  exhibit  in  regard  to  popular  instruc- 
tion the  methods  which  belong  to  self-governing  communities 
with  the  results  which  have  been  attained  under  administrative 
centralisation,  the  freedom  of  America  with  the  discipline  of 
German)',  I  would.,  however,  venture  to  recommend  to  the 
consideration  of  mj'  countrymen  two  objects  for  which  they 
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ought  to  strive,  wliicli  seem  tipReesarj  for  the  completion  and 
the  security  of  the  fyipteru,  onct  of  a  nuiral,  the  other  of  a 
natioTittl  character — I  mejin  the  hetter  nrgnnisntion  of  iiiiant 
xnetructioti  and  the  BetUcinest  of  a  |iermnDeni  Kducatioaal 
Department  in  Scotland 

MTien  Scotland  was  a  poor  affricultural  country  witli  a 
_,__.ttercd  people  it  cnuUl  dispense  with  tlic  infant  school.  The 
noine  was  the  acJiool ;  if  uot  a  school  of  letters,  often  a  school 
of  reH|B;ion,  of  moralH^  of  labour,  of  mutual  lielp,  of  mutuiil 
affection.  The  fftiaily  bond  was  not  dissevered.  The  father 
went  abroad  to  his  work.  The  mother  kept  the  houae.  Tho 
liouite,  |Hit>r  as  tt  ivos,  was  still  the  scene  of  a  \arieiy  of  dcijul* 
tory  doinc-stit:  work.  The  cow,  the  kilchen,  the  kail  yard»  tho 
Bpiniiiiig-wheel,  the  hand-loom,  kept  the  inmates  husy.  The 
duor  wiifi  never  locked,  the  hearth  was  never  coId»  the  child  was 
nerer  left,  or  if  left,  it  ran  wild  in  rain  iiud  eliine,  with  nioro 
benefit  than  harm  ;  it  ran  out  to  tlie  heather  or  the  burn  ;  the 
bo^uni  of  Nature  was  still  comparatively  pure.  The  factory 
eyst^rn  has  altered  the  scene  and  the  old  family  ties.  The 
rural  mechanics  have  disappeared  ;  (!vcn  the  farm  labonrcra 
diminish  year  by  year.  More  than  two^thirds  of  the  jiopuhition 
live  in  villager,  tuwn^,  and  cities.  Kvcry thing  jh  bought; 
nothing  is  made  at  houie.  AVhere  there  was  a  moor  there  is  a 
market,  and  the  gutter  follows  the  course  of  tho  brook. 

IIow  far  under  the  present  factory  lawa  family  bfe  is.  sua- 
[>ended  I  cannot  aftji'm  from  pergomd  observation.  It.  has  been 
my  fate  to  live  with  every  people  except  my  own.  But  it  la 
certain  that  mothers  and  siaters,  ai»  well  osa  fathers  and  brothers, 
have  their  fitted  and  regulated  avocations  away  from  the 
JodgtD^  and  apart  from  each  other.  More  or  less  the  child 
must  be  left  alone,  and  left  with  physical  if  not  with  moral 
evil.  It  is  uot  wise  to  glorify  and  regret  the  past— it  would 
be  criminal  only  to  denounce  the  present  and  despair  of  the 
fiiture.  The  social  chauge«  which  we  have  undergone  were 
inevitable  and  rcsistiesH,  and  every  form  of  social  evil  has  its 
remedy.  Tho  remedy  for  the  daily  dissolution  of  a  borne  lies 
in  the  daily  formation  of  the  ctrcftr,  of  the  nuraery,  of  the 
infant  echooL  The  eubstitutes  may  not  in  all  respects  recom- 
mend themselves  to  our  judgment,  but  they  are  indispensable. 
They  are  the  only  eubstitutes,  «nd  they  carry  mauy  consola- 
tionii  and  many  blessings  with  them. 

A  reference  to  the  educational  statistics  of  Scotland  shows 
how  little  the  infant  school  had  taken  root— how  much  we  have 
to  imitate  from  England  here.  In  England  the  school  years 
are  counted  from  three  to  thirteen ;  in  Scotland  from  five  to 
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thirteen.  In  England  the  most  numerous  section  of  a  Bchool 
is  the  infant  one ;  in  Scotland  it  is  the  least  numerous.  But 
the  formation  of  infant  schools  is  not  only  necessary  for  the 
safety,  morality,  and  recreation  of  the  child,  it  is  necessary  in 
order  to  lay  an  early  basis  of  that  intellectual  education  which 
is,  unhappily,  destined  to  terminate  far  too  soon.  Education 
in  Scotland  often  only  commences  at  six.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  pupils  at  ten,  or  even  at  twelve,  are  presented  for  exami- 
nation in  standards  which  wouhl  be  more  appropriate  to  seven 
or  eight.  The  development  of  the  industrial  system,  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  labour,  and  especially  for  the  labour  of 
the  young,  renders  this  question  most  urgent,  and  the  Scottish 
platform  of  elementary  teaching  will  not  be  comprehensive  and 
complete  unless  it  is  enlarged  in  this  direction. 

The  elementary  education  of  Scotland,  Hke  its  industrial  and 
technical  education,  is  under  the  supreme  control  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  on  Education,  which  includes  a  Com- 
mittee specially  appropriated  to  education  in  Scotland,  termed  in 
the  Act  of  1872  *  The  Scotch  Education  Department.'  The  Act 
of  1872  has  prescribed  the  establishment  of  a  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  Scotland,  the  place  of  business  of  which  is  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  the  functions  of  which  lapse  to  the  Scotch  Education 
Department  at  the  termination  of  three  or  five  years,  at  the 
option  of  the  Crown.  It  is  not  desired,  and  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected, that  the  education  of  Scotland,  drawing,  as  it  does,  large 
grants  in  aid  from  the  Imperial  revenue,  should  be  made  inde- 
pendent of  Imperial  control.  The  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  on  Education  is  the  imperfect  but  progressive  repre- 
sentation of  a  Ministry  of  Education  for  the  United  Kingdom. 
Itisre8{}onsibIefur  the  appropriation  and  employment  of  funds 
voted  by  Parliament  for  this  branch  of  th6  public  service.  Such 
a  power  must  exist,  and  its  functions  may  not  only  be  useful  in 
preserving  a  certain  proportion  and  equality  in  the  march  of 
education  in  the  two  kingdoms,  as  far  as  that  depends  on  the 
grant  system ;  but  the  Department  may,  from  its  elevated  stand- 
point and  superior  sweep  of  observation,  even  do  good  in  the  way 
of  practical  suggestion  and  regulation  for  each.  The  Board  of 
Education  in  Edinburgh  and  the  Department  at  Whitehall 
may  not  always  have  moved  in  perfect  harmony  of  opinion ; 
but  I  observe  in  the  report  of  the  former  a  candid  recognition 
that  in  a  matter  of  detail,  in  a  question  of  bonuses  applicable 
to  various  forms  of  proficiency  in  school  classes  presented  for 
examination,  the  proposals  of  the  Scotch  body  had  been  ez- 
jMinded  and  improved  by  the  Committee  of  Council,  by  the 
introduction  of  provisions  favourable  to  Scotland,  which  were 
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not  fit  that  time  in  the  Engllali  Code,  and  are  probably  not 

there  now.  It  is  far  from  ray  design  to  prcfteiit  tlm  Sentch 
Kducntinn  Depnrlment  as  n  hostile  audiority  ;  (»n  the  contmrv* 
that  nuthority  is  not  ordy  iiidispenj^able^ — ^it  is  uiaL'.aud  frienjiv 
too.  Yet  still,  in  my  jiidyrnciit,  the  prpHcrvation  of  a  subordi- 
nate but  influential  ICfiucatiorfat  Board  permanently  in  Scotland 
iTould  be  of  etinsidcrablR  importance. 

The  educational  institntions  of  Scotland  have  in  every 
6t«^c  a  deep  r<tamp  of  separate  nationality.  The  conMitutton 
and  phy&ioi(uoniy  of  the  Cnivorsittce  are  radically  ditTerent 
from  ihofie  of  Knpjliind.  The  middle  class  and  borough  scIiooU 
have  peculiar  features  with  reference  to  revenue,  njanni?eraent, 
and  teaching.  The  jmblic  elementary  eehf^ola  have  a  distinct 
typo  and  a  distinct  code.  These  differences  are  not  recent, 
and  not  artificial.  They  are  ancient,  deeply  rooted,  springing 
from  theolojjical  and  political  developments  which  have  jjrown 
up  apart.  Tlie  Scotch  system  and  the  Eoj^lish  system  liave 
each  their  mcrita,  and  each  may  borrow  here  and  there  with 
beneifit  from  the  other,  but  c:ich  should  be  allowed  to  expand 
freely  on  ita  natural  and  appropriate  lines  of  growth.  Years 
moist  elapse  before  the  Act  of  1872  can  be  carried  into  full 
operation  in  every  part-  of  ScdthiniJ,  before  the  moral  wilder- 
ness in  some  parts  and  the  phyi^ical  wilderness  in  others  can  bo 
occupied  and  subdued.  On  the  present  initiatory  stuj^c  there 
is  a  constant  neccKdity  for  inquiry  and  conference,  and  this 
neceseity  is  met  by  the  existence  of  the  Board  in  Kdinhurgh. 
But  will  the  necessity  cease  with  the  initiatory  stati;"c?  1 
think  not.  An  educational  syHtom  is  aceaflelesfi  fp*owth  which 
should  be  shaped  and  guided  by  the  ever-varying  wants  of 
localities  and  litucs.  The  School  Boai'da  of  Scotland  will  be 
vigilant  and  judicious.  I  do  not  doubt  it.  But  some  will 
require  instigjation,  and  some  will  require  restraint.  There 
ought  surely  to  be  a  congenial  accessible  ftuthi)iity  fluperin- 
tending  their  deficiencies  or  excefisca  to  which  t-hoy  utay  carry 
their  difficMlties  and  desires,  which  may  solve  their  duubty,  fur- 
ther their  applications^  and  atlay  their  resentmenta  and  disputes. 
The  eupremq  authority  in  London  is  too  remote,  and  may 
itself  require  local  advice  in  dealing  with  questiouH  peculiar  to 
Scotland.  Far  from  thinking  that  the  office  in  Edinburgh 
be  closed,  I  think  that  it  should  be  continued  and  pro- 

ith  greater  powers.     It  ought  to  be  an  intermediary^ 

conaultiiig  authority,  through  Tvliich  the  communications  of 
local  bodies  and  the  reports  of  the  Scotch  inspectorate  should 
psAS  on  to  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  throuj^h 
which  the  decision  of  the  Committee  should  be  tratismitted  in 
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return.  The  sentiments  of  the  people  would  be  gratified  and 
their  interests  in  educational  work  would  be  stimulated  by 
being  placed  in  close  and  permanent  contact  with  a  Kational 
Board  of  Education. 

II .  Next  to  elementary  education,  which  is  the  common  bans 
of  intelligence  and  culture,  the  most  important  branch  of  in- 
struction in  an  industrial  State  is  that  which  governs  the  i^ 
plication  of  science  and  art  to  industry,  which  aims  to  attain 
cheapness,  abundance,  good  quality,  and  good  taste  in  national 
productions. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  attention  which  baa 
been  enlisted  on  behalf  of  primary  teaching  since  1870  haa 
not  impaired  the  solicitude  of  Government  for  technical  in- 
struction. Between  the  years  1870  and  1874  there  has  been 
a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  Science  Schools  in  con- 
nection with  the  Science  and  Art  Department  of  the  PrlTT 
Council,  or,  more  properly,  of  the  number  of  schools  in  whiw 
science  teaching  of  some  sort  is  given ;  the  number  of  pupQa 
has  increased  in  due  proportion,  and  the  proficiency  attained 
has  been  progressive,  as  proved  by  the  number  of  papers 
passed,  the  number  of  first  classes,  and  the  number  of  students 
attaining  honours.  This  improvement  is,  however,  most  ap- 
parent in  England.  Mr.  Wylde,  in  his  report  of  inspection, 
distinctly  states  that  in  Scotland  '  the  number  of  classes  and 
students  remain  pretty  much  the  same  as  before.' 

In  the  Art  Schools,  as  in  the  Science  Schools,  there  is  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  schools  and  in  the  number  of  students, 
there  has  been  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  instruction 
afforded,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  learners  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  total  revenue  of  these  establishments  the  amount 
derived  from  fees  greatly  exceeds  the  amount  derived  from 
subscriptions  and  Government  grants  united.  The  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Department  in  the  culture  of  the  Arts  is  active 
and  comprehensive.  It  stimulates  the  study  of  drawing  in  the 
Training  Colleges  for  elementary  teachers;  it  promotes  the 
same  study  in  public  elementary  schools ;  it  affords  grants  in 
tud,  and  every  species  of  encouragement  and  assistance  to 
every  department  of  Art  study  in  the  specific  Art  Schools. 
But  in  Art,  as  in  Science,  the  Scotch  do  not  obey  the  impulse 
given  by  Government  with  the  same  alacrity  as  the  English. 

For  the  benefit  of  Science  and  Art  alike  in  their  connection 
with  industry  and  general  intellectual  culture  the  Department 
incessantly  embellishes  and  enlarges  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  already  the  most  extensive,  accessible,  and  profitable 
repository  of  art  objects  iu  the  world,  while  it  affords  to  a  number 
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orKxbibitions,  Museums,  IrmtitutionB^  and  Societies  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  pecutiiary  support,  loaua  i»f  works  of  art> 
and   countenance  and  counsel  of  an  tnvMluablt^  character. 

In  this  expansion  of  Science  and  Art  teaching  (here  le  no 
dcmbt  much  to  commaud  our  approval.  I  need,  however,  hardly 
say  to  my  present  auditory  iJiat  we  are  not  deceived  by  the  im- 
posing aumnjaries  of  statistical  return!!^.  When  we  are  told  that 
ibe  total  tiuoiber  ol'  persons  who  received  instruction  by 
teachers  or  lecturers  in  connection  with  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  in  1873  was  356,000,  the  combined  results  of 
offiL'iftl  and  voluntary  effort  ajipears  immense,  but  the  simplest 
analjsi*  of  the  numbers  taught  and  the  instructidn  given 
discloses  facts  which  qualify  our  satisfactiou.  The  reports  of 
the  inspectors  under  the  Department  are  the  unsparirvg  expo- 
nenta  of  the  truths  The  eystcm  of  instruction  in  8cictico 
Schools  is  oftL'U  desultory,  the  teachers  are  ofttu  Inefficient, 
tbc  eysleni  of  payment  by  results  prompta  tlie  premature  pre- 
itation  of  croivds  of  candidates;  traces  of  tcachinj^  the 
aorj-  and  not  tl»e  understanding,  of  preparing  for  cxamina- 
tion  and  not  for  use,  arc  apparent  in  many  quarters.  We  are 
imparting  superficial  transitory  knowledge  tomiiltitudeK  under 
the  influence  of  ouC'Stdcd  enthusiasm  and  peeuntary  JmUice- 
tnents.  This  system  nuist  surely  have  uniavourablc  results 
both  on  the  teachers  and  on  the  taught.  Take,  fur  instance, 
the  tnoveineut  for  technical  teaching.  The  total  number  of 
individuaU  learniti!^  drawing,  painting,  or  modelling  tlintugh 
the  instmmentality  of  the  Dcjmrtment  ie  more  than  29(),t)(*0, 
but  of  the  number  more  than  237,000  arc  children  taught  in 
elementary  schools.  Are  we  acting  wisely  in  sanctioning  this 
multiplication  of  tentative  and  i^uitcrficial  instruction?  It 
ia  seriously  proposed  that  drawing  hhall  be  taught  in  every 
public  elementary  school  and  to  every  child.  I  dcjirocatc 
what  I  deem  to  be  n  premature  and  extravagant  extension  of 
A  thing  in  itself  got-rfl.  It  is  a  eerious  matter  to  impose  a  new 
branch  of  iiifetructiun  in  elementary  schools,  while  under  the 
bye-lawK  i>f  Sciiool  Boards  children  are  permitted  to  give  up 
gchool  at  ten  years  of  age  if  they  have  nttaiiitd  the  tilth 
standard,  and  while  intelligent  reading  is  still  an  almost  uni- 
versal desideratum.  Art  teaching,  if  it  is  not  to  bo  a  mere 
sture,  carnes  with  it  onenius  tfbligations  as  regards  the 
Id.  the  public,  and  tbc  tciudior,  it  «.K*cupie&  lime,  it  re- 
quires apparatus,  it  rcc|uirea  nccomniydationt  it  demands 
exceptional  aptitude  on  the  part  of  the  master  and  mistrcf^s, 
which  may  not  be  found  in  connection  with  other  estimable 
qumlitiea,  and  which  may  be  found  without  thera.     And,  after 
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all,  a  knowledge  of  drawing  is  superfluous  in  a  number* of 
instances,  perhaps  to  a  majority,  in  the  classes  which  come  to 
elementary  schools.  At  any  rate  let  us  move  with  circum- 
spection. Let  us  secure  and  consolidate  certain  results  before 
ive  march  forward  to  experiment  and  discovery.  Let  us  first 
teach  the  common  elements  of  knowledge  in  rational  and 
indelible  forms.  When  our  children  are  discharged  from 
school  capable  of  reading  a  common  book  with  ease  and 
pleasure,  of  writing  a  common  letter  of  business  or  duty,  d 
working  a  useful  sum,  with  some  knowledge  of  the  past  from 
which  we  issue  and  of  the  world  in  which  we  live — when  these 
acquisitions  can  be  deeply  engraved  in  the  memory  and  placed 
in  the  service  of  a  disciplined  intelligence,  it  will  be  time  to 
think  of  universal  technical  instruction.  The  Science  and 
Art  Department  ought,  in  my  humble  judgment,  to  aim  at 
compression,  not  enlargement ;  to  select  and  elevate,  to  a^ 
tempt  excellence  rather  than  universality. 

Turning  from  the  question  of  simple  technical  teaching  in  ele- 
mentary schools  to  the  specific  Schools  of  Art,  which  are  more 
directly  bound  up  with  the  industrial  interests  of  the  country, 
I  do  not  say  that  they  are  too  numerous ;  but  I  wish  I  could 
find  in  the  reports  of  the  inspectors  that  they  ore  efficiently 
organized  for  the  high  purpose  to  which  they  are  devoted. 
That  they  are  progressive  in  England  is  undoubted,  but  they 
move  forward  slowly,  and  under  some  discouragements.  The 
deficiencies  in  our  Art  School  system  are  traceable  to  two 
causes — inefliicient  teaching  and  inefficient  support.  The  want 
of  efficient  teachers  is  avowed  by  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment ;  but  it  is  a  want  which  can  be  certainly  supplied.  The 
National  Art  Training  School  commands  a  large  area  of 
selection  and  incomparable  facilities  for  instruction.  It  would 
quickly  form  teachers  in  sufficient  numbers  and  of  unquestion- 
able competency  for  the  Schools  of  Art  if  the  schools  would 
remunerate  and  retain  the  teachers.  The  question  of  mainte- 
nance is  really  the  only  difficulty.  It  is  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  community.  The  Government  will  do  its  part,  but  in 
conjunction  with  local  effort.  The  Art  Schools  cannot  be 
made  efficient  without  a  generous  provision  for  accommodation, 
apparatus,  and  models,  for  permanent  instructors,  for  occa- 
sional lecturers,  for  the  exhibition  of  art  objects  of  a  high 
class,  for  the  institution  of  bursaries  to  enable  the  best  students 
to  complete  their  education  in  the  centres  of  artistic  life.  In 
all  or  many  of  these  particulars  our  Schools  of  Art  are 
meagrely  provided.  The  benefactions  of  the  rich,  the  co- 
operative subscriptions  of  the  poor,  are  alike  needed,  and  they 
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would  provoke  &  liberal  responae  on  the  part  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Department. 

1  liave  observe4i  that  the  Schools  of  Art  in  Scotland 
are  in  a  stationary  or  retrogressive  codditiou.  Of  the  ten 
which  exist  and  are  reported  on  by  the  Department^  six  arc 
in  one  respect  or  another  deflining,  four  nuly  ehow  signs  of 
improvement.  There  is  no  douht»  I  presume,  of  the  impar- 
tiality with  which  tlie  incentives  of  ih^  Department  are  meted 
out*  We  must,  therefore,  refer  the  letagnation  of  art  teaching 
in  this  country  to  other  than  official  caitscfi.  There  can  hardly 
be  a  defect  in  the  national  mind.  From  the  da>vn  of  civilisa- 
tion in  Scotland  a  sense  of  the  beautiful  was  discovered  in 
poetry,  in  melody,  in  building.  It  eaflFtred  h»ng  eclipses  in 
tiittological  conflicts,  but  returned  with  the  warmth  of  reason, 
Itteuce*  and  peace — showed  itself  iu  tljc  last  century  in  the 
_  of   prose   composition,  in   landscape  painting,  in   the 

reWTal  of  national  song — later  still,  and  down  to  our  own  age, 
by  Tarioua  excellence  in  tJie  fine  arts,  in  social  rcfinementB,  in 
every  shape  of  literary  creation  and  culture.  Nor  cau  we 
Jiccuse  the  sterility  of  nature  or  the  poverty  of  the  market. 
Nature  has  stored  in  the  soil  of  Scotland  for  the  most  part  the 
Bame  materials  for  industry  wliich  abound  in  the  southern 
kingdom,  and  where  some  may  be  deficient  the  powers  of 
tnodern  transport  could  fetch  them  in.  The  market  at  home 
imd  abroad  is  the  same  for  both.  Yet  the  industry  of  Eng- 
land is  more  closely  allied  to  art  than  that  of  Scotland.  The 
cause  is  simply  this,  that  England  was  enrlipr  in  the  field,  that 
she  posaeased  for  a  time  @(hme  of  tliostj  fautitioua  advantages 
which  were  valuable  once,  hut  which  now  are  comparatively 
ioojierative.  England  harl  the  residence  of  the  Sovereigu, 
the  prcaence  of  the  Art  patrons,  a  form  of  religion  more  liberal 
ami  nrnate,  the  earlier  institution  of  academiei*  and  collpelions. 
While  Scotland  was  slill  labouring  to  perfect  her  linen  manu- 
facture, England  hatl  already  attained  distinction  »n  tlic  fabri- 
cation of  woollensj  pottery,  porcelain,  lace,  glass^  decorative 
furniture,  wood-carving,  eilk,  leather,  and  metal  work.  The 
discovery  of  minerale,  and  that  nnghty  birth  of  mechamcnl 
power  of  Tvliieh  Glasgow  was  the  cradle,  altered  the  phy- 
of  Scottish  labour,  but  did  not  adorn  it.  Scot- 
still  most  renowned  fur  works  of  utility  and 
She  can  supply  tlie  world  with  engines  and  with 
sliipe,  but  she  cannot  weave  a  yard  of  brocade,  mould  a 
statuette,  or  paint  a  china  vase.  In  cotton  fabrics  and  works 
of  metal  wc  do  not  go  beyond  mediocrity  in  taste,  and  the 
woollen  manuiactureti  which  attain  euch  an  excellent  quality 
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bave,  except  in  the  article  of  carpets,  been  rather  the  Tehide 
of  traditional  patterns  than  of  true  art  design.  To  add  flex- 
ibility and  elegance  where  vigour  is  now  predominant  would 
be  a  grateful  and  patriotic  task.  The  exertion  of  some  gifted 
mind,  the  dedication  of  some  ample  fortune,  the  sustained  coml»- 
nation  of  care,  thought,  and  liberality  among  the  art  lovers  and 
lovers  of  their  country,  who  are  assuredly  not  wanting,  would 
bear  the  fruits  in  Scotland  which  they  have  produced  elsewhere. 
In  affirming  the  importance  of  industrial  teaching  in  iti 
higher  stages  I  know  that  I  expose  myself  to  objections.  It  maj 
be  asserted  that  there  was  more  taste  in  times  when  there  was 
less  instruction ;  and  that  if  we  compare  the  productions  of  thoM 
countries  where  technical  education  is  most  general  with  those 
countries  where  it  is  less  practised,  we  do  not  find  that  the 
communities  which  are  most  taught  work  best.  The  facts  maj 
be  admitted.  Few  who  are  familiar  with  South  Kensington 
and  Bethnal  Green  will  deny  that  decorative  fabrication  wu, 
in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  more  careful,  more  delicate^ 
more  durable,  more  beautiful,  and  more  invenUve  than  the 
work  which  is  done  at  present ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that 
the  French  far  surpass  in  design  and  execution  the  Germaiu 
and  Swiss,  who  make  the  greatest  efforts  for  industrial  training. 
But  we  must  not  admit  that  the  modern  forms  can  be  set  aside 
because  former  periods  did  without  them.  Former  periods  had 
their  own  methods,  both  of  a  coercive  and  stimulative  character. 
The  regulations  of  apprenticeship,  the  constitutions  of  guilds, 
gave  thoroughness  and  stability  to  the  practice  of  the  manual 
arts.  The  Court,  the  Church,  the  aristocracy,  the  Govern- 
ment, created  a  market,  limited  in  extent,  but  which  could  only 
be  satisfied  by  work  of  the  highest  quality.  Nor  is  it  surpris- 
ing that  the  extraordinary  natural  aptitudes  of  the  French 
people,  sustained  bv  hereditary  culture,  and  the  most  intelligent 
appreciation  of  style  in  the  domestic  customer,  still  give  the 
artisans  of  that  nation  a  decided  ascendency  over  those  of  other 
races  where  the  native  genius  is  more  stubborn,  where  tech- 
nical instruction  is  recent  and  pedantic,  and  where  the  home 
demand  is  less  opulent  and  discriminating.  The  Art 
School  is  the  only  substitute  for  the  old  forms  of  industrial 
training  which  the  impatient  spirit  of  this  age  would  tolerate ; 
and  it  is  a  valuable  means  towards  the  attainment  here  of  that 
refined  industrial  culture  which  the  French  workman  possesses 
in  a  conspicuous  degree. 

It  would  indeed  be  lamentable  if  any  time  were  lost,  if  any 
means  were  neglected,  for  the  higher  education  of  English 
labour,  for  there  never  was  a  period  when  so  many  influences 
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conspired  to  ^ve  iis  confidence  of  sucoeea.  I  believe  that  I  am 
not  aff«ctc<l  by  national  partiality  wlie-n  I  assert  that  thtre  in  a 
Tein  of  taste  in  the  English  mind  superior  to  that  which  exists 
:a  other  indufctrial  communities,  excepting  France,  The  Eng- 
lish niiad  is  deficient  in  fertility  of  invention.  In  vivacity,  in  the 
conception  of  ^ace  and  raovement ;  but  it  ia  not  prone  to 
what  is  fantastic,  florid,  luboured,  and  vulgar.  1  do  not  say 
that  under  the  pressure  of  competition  and  the  appetite  for 
novtity  there  are  not  many  examples  of  those  vices  in  our 
protJuctionSj  but  they  are  not  the  natural  ^owth  uf  the  soil. 
Compared  with  the  productions  of  Germany^  Belgium,  and 
Switzerland,  there  is  a  temperate  cast  in  the  taate  of  England* 
^  ach  was  the  character  of  our  older  manufactures*  and  it  will 
rer  be  difficult  to  restrain  the  English  fancy  A^-ithin  the 
bounds  of  harmony  and  reserve.  With  reg:ard  to  executive 
aptitudes  it  will  scarcely  he  disputed  that  the  average  standard 
of  English  work  rematus  superior  in  solidity  and  finish^  Not- 
withfitaodiag  the  relaxation  of  the  old  regulations  of  industrial 
trainifig,  notwithi-tauding  the  facililics  of  locomotion  and  emi- 
^^tion,  and  tlic  temptations  to  indulgence  which  might  have 
tended  to  unBCttle  tho  working  cla&sea  and  impair  their  powers 
of  application,  the  individual  Englishman  still  cxcrciBes  in  the 
most  arduous  departments  of  labour  a  sustained  energy  which 
ifl  unrivalled  among  hia  Contiuental  comjjetitorB.  The  human 
ajrent  ia  undegenerate  in  vigour  and  susceptible  of  the  hif^hest 
culture.  If  we  turn  from  the  British  workman  to  the  murket 
for  British  industry,  we  find  that  it  combines  in  an  unpre- 
c^entcd  measure  all  the  advantages  which  belong  to  patronage 
with  those  which  belong  to  popular  consumption.  It  la  favour- 
Rble  alike  to  <^uality  and  quantity ;  it  never  was  fio  critical,  and 
it  never  was  so  vast.  You  have  couceutrationa  of  wealth  in 
the  hands  of  individualfi  animated  by  the  love  of  art,  by  the 
love  of  their  fellow-uien,  by  the  public  honours  awarded  to 
deeds  of  munificence.  You  have  the  stability  of  pr<iperty  and 
family  existence,  by  which  men  are  prompted  to  the  creation 
and  acquisition  of  tlie  most  durable  vehicles  and  sources  of  in- 
tellectual pleasure ;  you  have  a  progressive  municipal  life 
demanding  works  of  utility  and  splendour.  You  have  opulent 
corporatious  connected  with  religion^  learning,  and  trade,  some- 
times connected  with  nothing*  the  conservators  of  much  that  is 
lovely  in  the  pa^t,  and  the  promoters  in  the  present  of  much 
that  \a  beautiful  and  good.  That  those  venerable  and  brilliant 
features  in  our  social  condition  are  associated  with  defects  and 
abuses  I  allow,  but  they  constitute  a  fabric  of  society  eingulai'ly 
conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  the  industrial  arts,  and  any  mate- 
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rial  alteration  of  tlie  institutions  which  we  see  around  us  would 
be  followed  by  a  decay  in  the  bGauty,  if  not  in  the  value  and 
abundaucej  of  our  nntional  ]>roclucts»  It  may  scarcely  be  ex' 
pected  that  British  productians  in  the  category  of  art  manu- 
facture will  obtain  an  increasing  share  of  the  market  in  those 
countries  which  are  themaelvea  industriaL  Protective  restric- 
tion and  national  predilection  will  ^ve  au  advantage  to  the 
natiye  producer,  but  the  age  is  characterised  by  the  rapid  for- 
mation in  vacant  regions  of  civilised  communities  jxissessing 
great  powers  of  purchase,  and  the  love  of  luxurj'  which  attend 
the  easy  accumulation  of  wealth.  These  communities  are  iu- 
vaiiably  in  a  preponderant  degree  of  English  origin.  Their 
first  relatioaii  of  traffic  are  oftea  with  England,  their  tastes  and 
habits  must  involve  some  preference  for  British  commodities* 
It  depends  upon  the  morality  and  vigilance  of  our  cajntalists,  on 
theself-control,intelligence,  and  culture  of  our  artisans,  whether 
we  are  to  secure  the  markets  of  the  future  world  or  to  see  the 
sceptre  of  production  and  commerce  pa'>s  into  other  hands- 
There  is,  moreover,  in  the  artistic,  and  therefore  in  the  indus- 
trial, movement  of  the  present  age  a  peculiar  feature  which 
renders  it  necessaiy  that  our  artisans  should  be  an  instructefl, 
I  might  almost  say  a  learned,  class — I  mean  the  imitative  and 
diversified  forms  in  which  contemporary  work  is  conducted.  If 
we  examine  the  industrial  physiognomy  of  successive  periods 
preceding  the  present  century,  we  sliall  find  that  each  period  had 
its  peculiar  type  of  constructive  and  decorative  art;  that  this 
type  was  accepted  as  tlie  absolute  canon  of  good  taste  by  all 
minds  or  by  nearly  all ;  that  the  same  style  was  equally  applied 
to  all  purpoBes,  secular  and  sacred;  and  that  it  in  a  great 
<legree  substantially  expressed  and  embodied  the  eociid  require- 
ments of  the  time.  Industrial  art  was  thus  confined  n'ithin  the 
limitsof  a  single  method,  wliich  was  most  carefully  studied  aud 
carried  out  in  a  rather  exclusive  spirit,  without  much  considera- 
tion of  the  workp  of  previous  periods  or  other  races,  except  in 
fio  far  as  tliese  affected  the  prevailing  style,  and  with  little  ap- 
preciation of  the  excellences  which  such  works  might  contain. 
Now,  on  the  contrary,  a  multitude  of  constructive  and  decora- 
tive styles  are  used  eide  by  side  in  conformity  with  individual 
caprice ;  and  this  multifarious  indulgence  of  the  liberty  of  taste 
is  only  controlled  by  an  Impression,  absolutely  unknown  to  our 
anceatorSj  that  certain  specific  types  of  art  are  appropriate  to 
l>arttcular  purposes.  Thus  our  habitations  in  town  and  country, 
our  political,  municipal^  and  musical  meeting-places,  our  ware- 
houses, our  railway  stations,  our  churches,  and  our  markets  are 
constructed  in  diflPerent  and  discordant  styles  \  our  arts  are  all 
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sortations  or  revivalsj  and  our  artiats  and  meclianics  have  in 

country  and  one  ago  to  learn  and  do  the  work  of  those 
lirlko  have  lived  and  laboured  in  uuiny  and  various  lantb  during 
the  lapse  of  two  thousand  years. 

111.  The  education  oi'  the  masses,  both  in  it$  elementary 
and  industrial  aspects,  is  seriou-^ly  affected  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  cliaritable  and  educational  endowiuents  of  tlie  em- 
pire arc  ml  ministered  and  applied.  These  endowments  are  vaat 
in  amount  and  variegated  in  purpose^  and  they  affect  populat 
education  both  in  the  way  of  support  and  iinpuUe.  They  are 
partly  avai]:ible  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  the  poor;  they 
arc  also  available  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  under  inatructiou 
by  opcnitif^  up  to  them  avenues  to  higher  destinies  in  life. 

It  is  i'ar  from  my  wish  to  attract  my  audience  to  the  dange- 
rous ground  of  party  poUtica.  I  am  little  affected  by  sentiraents 
of  tii&t  nature  myself,,  and  if  I  were  it  would  ill  become  mo  to 
suq'jcest  topicu  of  dimension  in  an  assemblage  united  for  the 
lit-  of  ]ihilunthropic  interests  in  a  calholitt  spirit.     But 

in    _  u  of  eilucaiion  it  i»  iinpoasible  to  avoiil  nialtere  tliat 

have  been  recently  imder  Parliamentary  debate,  aiul  I  must 
endeavour  to  deal  with  tliem  in  a  manner  which  will  not  disturb 
our  common  serenity. 

The  course  pursued  by  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  late  Government,  afforded  material  for 
the  most  exciting  conflicts  of  the  last  session,  in  which  both 
parties  received  lei^sons  which  they  wiU  not  forget,  and  which 
1  \enlure  to  inteq>ret  in  the  following  brief  conclusions. 

The  will  (if  the  founderj  the  voice  of  the  deatl,  lias  not  lost 
\ts  power  in  the  imaginations  and  hearts  of  Englishmen.  Our 
people  arc  not  prepared  to  weigh  the  fancies  and  predilectioaa 
of  our  forefiitberH  strictly  in  the  balance  against  policy.  Some- 
thing tlmt  is  useful  u'iil  still  be  sacrificed  to  the  indulgence  of 
the  sentiinenta  of  fidelity  and  gratitude.  If  the  purpose  of  the 
bequest  tie  altogether  frivolous,  mischievoua, or  superannuated^ 
it  wiU  be  HCt  aside,  and  some  f^ood  oi^ject  will  be  Bubritituted, 
but  wherever  it  is  fairly  practicable  the  primitive  deatiikalion 
will  be  sustained,  and  in  mixed  and  dilHcuit  cases  sametlung  of 
the  strain  of  the  original  design  will  be  permitted  to  survive 

Local  interests  will  make  themselves  respected.  Attachment 
to  locality  is  even  a  stronger  aentimcnt  in  England  than  the 
love  of  retrospection.  Where  bequests  can  be  preserved  witli 
any  colour  of  justice  for  the  parish  or  the  municipality,  it  will 
not  be  safe  to  fuse  them  with  schemes  of  a  wid«jr  reach. 
Amalgamation  h  unpopular,  even  when  it  is  expedient,  and 
though  local  resistance  may  be  vanquished  in  particular  in- 
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stances,  it  will  revive  in  other  fonnB.  The  struggle  which 
was  commenced  at  the  almshouse,  the  church  porch,  or  the 
village  school  will  be  continued  on  the  hustings  and  in  the 
House. 

Intellectual  proficiency  will  not  be  the  exclusive  or  capital 
condition  of  participation  in  pecuniary  benefits.  One  of  the 
leading  features  in  the  schemes  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Com- 
mission was  the  institution  of  provisions  under  which  cheap  or 
gratuitous  admission  to  the  advantages  of  a  higher  education 
was  offered  to  children  in  public  elementary  schools  under  a 
system  of  competition.  Where  the  endowment  contemplated 
or  allowed  the  gratuitous  education  of  the  poor  it  was  given  to 
the  poor,  but  under  a  system  of  selection.  It  is  obvious  that 
many  arguments  recommend  this  practice.  It  is  fitted  to  intro* 
duce  a  spirit  of  emulation  among  the  elementary  schools,  to 
elicit  and  reward  individual  capacities  and  exertions,  to  secnre 
for  the  State  the  services  of  its  ablest  children,  in  whatever 
order.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  mere  test  of  intel- 
lectual superiority  will  ever  be  thoroughly  acceptable  to  the 
rr  themselves,  or  to  those  who  are  most  warmly  concerned 
their  welfare.  The  public  voice  will  still  affirm  that  mis- 
fortune, suffering,  and  virtue  have  their  claims  as  well  as  mind. 
Wheroi  the  endowment  has  been  constituted  with  a  distinct, 
conscious  discriminating  view  to  the  benefit  of  a  particular  re- 
ligious communion  the  destination  will  not  be  diverted. 

If  such  be,  on  one  side,  the  conclusions  of  the  public  mind 
in  a  conservative  sense,  there  is  another  decision  which  recent 
events  have  rendered,  if  possible,  still  more  unmistakable. 
The  mass  of  national  endowments  available  for  the  welfare  of 
education  in  every  stage,  proceeding  from  pre-Reformation 
times,  if  not  guarded  by  special  destination  of  a  binding  nature, 
will  be  regarded  as  a  common  trust  for  the  general  good.  They 
will  not  be  abandoned  to  denominational  uses.  Exclusive  de- 
nominational management,  imperative  denominational  observ- 
ances, and  the  limitation  of  honorific  and  pecuniary  benefits  to 
members  of  certain  denominational  bodies,  will  not  be  sanctioned 
by  legislation  or  by  usage. 

It  may  also  be  afiinned  in  connection  with  this  subject  that 
public  opinion  has  been  gradually  matured  to  an  equitable 
consideration  of  the  claims  of  women  to  a  fair  share  in  the 
national  endowments  available  for  education.  The  exclusive 
appropriation  of  these  benefactions  to  the  use  of  men  can  only 
be  regarded  with  regret  and  shame,  and  as  the  means  and 
opportunities  of  participation  are  opened  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  reparation  will  be  made  consistenUy  with  what  are  deemed 
to  be  the  higher  moral  and  social  interests  of  the  sex. 
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Enfertaiamg  the  impression  aa  I  do  tLat  tbe  educational  en- 
dowments of  England  will  be  adminL&teretl  ui  tiic  spirit  de^aed 
abore,  I  am  comparatively  indiflerent  to  the  agency  on  whkh 
the  labour  of  revision  atnd  sippropriation  in  dcvidved,  and  I 
do  iiut  doubt  that  iho  work  jimy  bo  proseeutcil  in  a  useful 
and  acceptable  loaiiiier  by  the  body  to  which  it  is  uow  en- 
trusted. 

The  qiieetion  to  which  1  have  referred  baa  oot  been  mucb 
agitated  in  Scotland,  but  Scotland  is  not  less  concerned  in  it 
tbau  Eugland,  The  ancient  educational  endowtnenta  of  this 
kingtbttn  are,  with  some  exceptions,  insignificant  in  amount 
and  simple  iu  character,  while  the  comparative  niiformity  "f 
religions  belief  relieves  the  Scotcli  of  difficulties  which  dtatracL 
their  Southern  fellow-countrymen;  but  In  the  last  half  ceo- 
tiirr  a  spirit  of  muitiiieence  has  arisen  here  wliich  rendera  the 
conduct  of  the  State  towards  endowments  of  great  iSi^uificance. 
AVheti  we  regard  the  deep  religious  convictions  of  tJic  Scotch, 
and  their  strong  local  attachments  in  conuectfou  with  the 
rapid  act^umidatiou  of  fortunes  in  the  hands  of  men  of  popular 
origin  and  syrapftlhies,  there  is  nothing  which  education  may 
not  expect  from  living  or  posthumous  liberality  if  the  (i uverii- 
ment  and  the  ])ublic  continue  to  manifest  a  due  respect  for  the 
deeigufl  of  the  founder.  In  all  this,  though  it  may  not  square 
with  pure  reason,  there  is  notbiug  that  a  patient  and  kindly 
philosophy  should  condemn. 

IV,  The  revision  of  eudowments  undertaken  in  a  spirit  of 
indulgence  towards  the  prescriptions  of  the  past  and  the  affec- 
tions of  the  present  will  still  extend  a  powerful  incentive  to  the 
elementary  and  the  technical  school,  and  give  an  impulse  up- 
wards to  the  children  of  tlie  poor.  Once  placed  upon  the 
ascent,  a  second  etiiuulus  is  8U|iplicd  by  the  system  under  which 
public  employnients  huve  become  the  prizes  of  leairiing. 

The  salaries  of  the  State  ai'e  now  au  educational  endow- 
ment. Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  avenue  to  office  of  the 
higher  kind  can  never  be  approached  on  equal  terinn  by  the 
i-icii  and  poor.  Education^  they  contend,  is  an  art,  t»uil  some- 
times an  expensive  art,  and  that  branch  of  it  which  hari  tu  do 
with  competitive  examiDation  requires  teachers  o(  special 
vigilance  and  ingenuity.  The  student  at  St,  Antlrewti  or 
Belfast  supported  on  some  slender  bursary,  and  plying  his  un- 
aided taak  in  solitude  and  jjenury,  but  with  his  mental  eye 
fixed  nu  the  Council  at  Calcutta,  must  work  at  a  disadvantage 
compared  \vith  the  aspirant  who  from  childliood  has  pursued  a 
systematic  course  towards  a  premeditated  goal  with  all  the  in- 
struments which  competency  can  provide.     Victory  will  wait 
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on  those  who  combme  the  forces  of  discipline  and  contrivance 
with  capacity,  and  the  disposal  of  public  emplo^Tnenta  will  be 
transferred  from  the  political  patron  to  the  professor  of  cram. 
There  is  much  that  is  specious  in  such  reflections,  but  as  far  as 
I  see  they  are  not  justified  by  facta*  Take  the  competitive 
examination  for  the  Civil  Service  of  India  in  1872-3.  There 
would  seem  to  be  no  class  of  students  more  likely  to  succeed 
than  the  sons  of  memberB  of  that  service,  provided  as  they  were 
with  all  the  advantages  that  ambition,  early  destination,  speciid 
knowledge  in  the  parent,  and  pecuniary  means  can  supply;  yet 
all  the  sixteen  candidates  of  this  cJasa  failed,  while  out  of  four 
sons  of  ministers  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  who 
presented  tliemsclves  three  were  successfnl.  The  KngHsh 
Universities,  with  the  most  powerful  teaching  apparatus  in  the 
world,  furnifhcd  twenty-one  candidates,  of  wTiom  seven  passed. 
The  Universities  of  Scotland  were  bo  ambitious  aa  to  send  up 
twenty-three,  and  attained  the  same  measure  of  success.  Eton 
and  Harrow  had  sixteen  candidates  and  not  one  triumph.  The 
Grammar  School  of  Aberdeen  sent  up  two  and  passed  one.  It 
would  be  i*ash  to  draw  conclusions  from  imperfect  premisca.  It 
ia  possible  that  the  powers  of  money  and  method  have  not  yet 
been  perfected,  but  in  the  meantime  it  looks  as  if,  in  many  in- 
stances, the  force  of  individual  genius,  and  independent  labour 
would  prevail,  and  these  examjdes  will  be  beacons  to  a  thou- 
sand hearts.  It  ia  something  to  have  opened  such  perspectives* 
to  have  kindled  such  Iiopes  for  ambitious  spirits  in  whole  classes 
of  men  whose  horizon  was  once  so  narrow  and  so  dull. 

The  encouragements  to  learning  offered  by  the  examination 
system  are,  however,  not  only  for  great  prizes  and  chosen  minds. 
They  cover  a  ivide  field  of  employments  accessihle  to  ordinary 
ability.  The  Civil  Service  Commissiou  is  indeed  a  formidable 
instrument  of  interrogation ^  wliicli  examines  everybody  from  a. 
diplomatist  to  a  dockyard  mechanic.  By  a  return  recently 
made  to  Parliament  it  appears  that  there  are  thirty-nine  depart- 
ments of  the  Public  Service,  some  of  which  embrace  subordinate 
offices  of  great  importance,  in  which  vacancies  are  filled,  or  are 
to  be  filled,  on  the  principle  of  open  competition.  During  the 
eighteen  months  previoua  to  January  1,  1874,  the  number  of 
vacancies  for  which  competitive  examinations  were  held  under 
the  obligatory  rule  was  540,  and  for  these  3,695  candidates 
were  examined,  liutthe  principle  of  open  competition  has  been 
voluntarily  adopted  by  several  departments  in  which  it  was  not 
imperative,  and  in  all  other  departments  either  the  rule  of 
limited  competition  or  of  qualifying  examination  is  in  force,  so 
that  some  form  or  other  of  the  educational  test  is  enforced  for 
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I  ranks  of  tlie  public  service,  even  the  very  humblest.  The 
work  of  tlie  Civil  Service  Commisfiioa  Jias  thus  become  extcn-* 
sive  and  onerous.  In  the  course  of  a  yeai*  and  a  lialf  23,261 
persons  came  before  the  Comraission  as  candiJatea  for  offices 
belonging  to,  or  connected  with,  the  civil  cstabliehmeuta  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  if  to  these  be  added  1,418  military 
candidates  and  G43  candidates  for  India,  wc  attain  :in  agj^regate 
of  25,322  aspirants  to  Government  employment  with  whom  the 
Commissioners  had  to  detiL 

It  is  to  be  remarked  in  connection  with  thia  subject  that  the 
method  of  open  competition  is  decidedly  progre&aivc  as  opposed 
to  the  gyiilem  of  nomination  and  qualifying  eximunation.  I 
cannot  stop  here  to  examine  the  arguments  of  those  who  contend 
that  the  interests  of  the  country  might  be  better  served  than 
by  the  adoption  of  an  expedient  in  the  choice  of  its  officera 
"wlucb  does  not  provide  a  ijufficlent  test  of  eocial,  moral,  and 
physical  qualifications,  and  winch  offers  impediinerits  to  those 
in  the  opulent  classes  of  society  who  would  gladly  seek  in  the 
senice  of  the  State  a  theatre  for  active,  honourable*  and  almost 
gratuitous  exertion.  Whether  the  course  which  we  have  selected 
be  right  or  wrong  regarded  from  the  stand-point  of  general 
policy^  it  undoubtedly  possesses  a  fipoclfic  utility — it  tends  to 
diffuse  intellectual  movement  and  exertion  among  those  who  are 
leae  gifted  with  favour  and  with  fortune. 

Afl  I  approach  the  conclusion  of  my  address  I  feel  thai  1 
have  scarcciy  crossed  the  margin  of  that  attractive  doumin 
which  contains  the  interests  of  the  higher  education,  and  1  turn 
ivith  regret  from  the  contemplation  of  those  great  questions 
wbicli  are  slowly  emerging  into  more  dialtnct  forms  by  tlie  com* 
blued  olaboration  of  philosophic  and  practical  minds.  Tlie 
satisfaction  of  the  legitimate  clainris  of  women  to  a  larger  share 
in  technical  scientific  and  professional  study  and  exertion, 
without  prejudice  to  their  physical  welfare  and  their  social 
and  moral  tiscendcncy ;  the  regulation  of  private  teaching  in  a 
maDDcr  which  fiball  innure  progressive  elKciency  without  re- 
pressing individuality  and  frccdum  ;  the  development  of  united 
action  on  the  pfxrt  of  the  old  Univer&itics  in  raising  the  standard 
of  teaching  in  ]»ublic  schools,  and  in  atlbrding  tests  and  cer* 
tificates  of  scholarabip  to  the  whole  nation,  without  any  sacri- 
fice of  their  distinctive  character  as  the  resorts  of  study  and 
the  homes  of  religion  and  learning — these  are  matters  which, 
before  they  can  be  brought  to  maturity,  will  require  to  be 
treated  in  a  patient,  candid,  and  loving  spirit.  Nor  will  this 
fail  to  be  the  uase.  There  is  nothing  in  the  condition  of  the 
preiieat  age  on  which  we  may  more  justly  congratulate  our- 
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eelves  tban  on  the  abatement  of  party  and  cIms  ammoeities, 
AVhen  I  recall  to  my  thoughts  the  narrow  asperity  which  dis- 
liguretl  the  contests  of  the  last  generation,  I  cannot  but  rejoice 
that  the  solution  of  these  social  problem&  has  been  reserved  for 
a  time  whenpoUtical  and  economical  reforms,  conducted  alter- 
nately by  either  piirty  in  the  State,  have  diffused  a  greater 
benevolence.  We  can  now  be  just  to  each  other  and  the  past 
without  any  diminution  of  individual  convictions  or  any  lo^a  of 
i'aith  in  progress. 

Gentlemen,  while  we  regard  the  great  educational  move- 
ment of  the  present  age  with  sympathy  and  hope,  it  would  not 
be  wise  to  close  our  eyes  to  the  dangers  with  which  it  might  be 
pregnant,  or  to  the  obligations  by  which  it  is  attended.  Edu- 
cation and  aspiration  go  hand  in  hand,  and  aspiration^  if  it  i& 
to  be  a  useful  passion,  noust  be  provided  with  the  avenues  ot 
legitimate  satisfaction.  We  arc  commencing  an  immense 
manufactory  of  minds.  We  must  see  that  they  have  a  market. 
We  must  not  allow  indigent  and  idle  intelligence  to  accumu- 
late on  our  bands.  Knowledge  without  action;,  ambition  with- 
out advancement,  sensibility  without  enjoyment,  labour  with- 
out commensurate  and  congenial  gain — these  would  be 
dangerous  things  in  a  free  and  industrial  State.  England, 
more  than  any  country,  exists  by  peace,  by  the  co-operation  ot 
various  interests  and  classes,  by  mutual  forbearance  and  publie 
confidence.  It  is  a  vast  and  powerful  machine,  but  delicately 
adjusted.  Conceive  the  masses  of  our  people  emancipated,  and 
animated  by  a  higher  education,  and  invested  with  increased 
political  franchises,  as  they  will  be  in  another  generation, 
and  conceive  them  degraded  by  the  same  sordid  dwellings, 
restricted  to  the  same  limited  recreations,  seduced  by  the 
same  destruetive  indulwenceg,  subjected  to  the  same  pre- 
carious conditions  of  life,  confronted  by  the  same  contrasts 
and  inequalities  of  fortune  and  happiness^ — would  such  a  state 
of  things  be  consistent  with  the  stability  of  our  political 
and  social  institutions,  and  of  those  complicated  relations  of 
production,  traffic,  and  credit  in  which  we  exist  and  by  which 
we  flourish?  The  maintenance  of  internal  harmony  would, 
under  such  circumstances,  become  infinitely  more  diflBcult,  and 
the  sensitive  fabric  of  our  prosperity  would  be  dissolved  by  the 
first  shoct  of  civil  commotion.  If  this  be  true,  how  powerfiil 
are  the  motives  which  impel  us  to  prosecute  the  amelioration  of 
our  people  by  every  channel  of  inquiry  and  exertion.  It  is  not 
only  by  education  that  a  good  citizen  is  formed— that  loyalty, 
patriotism,  and  public  order  are  secured.  It  is  by  Itvwa  for  the 
promotion  of  industry,  sobriety,  economy,  public  health,  and 
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rational  pleasures,  and  by  the  diffusion  of  the  rights  and  enjoy- 
ments attached  to  the  possession  of  property  in  all  its  forms. 
It  is  gratifying  for  ns  to  reflect  that  in  no  community  have 
these  truths  been  more  clearly  seen  and  more  firmly  acted  upon 
than  in  the  great  municipality  which  has  opened  its  hospitable 
gates  to  this  Association.  Glasgow  has  availed-  itself  of  the 
powers  and  benefits  of  the  Act  of  1872  with  promptitude,  but 
the  influences  of  education  are  aided  here  by  works  of  unprece- 
dented magnitude  for  the  sanitary  and  social  welfare  of  the 
working  classes.  The  enterprise  which  was  undertaken  with 
courage  has  been  conducted  with  wisdom,  and  the  result  will 
prove  that  the  demolition  of  physical  evils  is  not  only  an 
ATeniie  to  mond  good,  but  that  it  can  be  effected  without 
financial  loss. 

I  now  take  leave  of  this  general  auditory,  and  enter  upon 
my  duties  as  President  of  the  education  Department.  I  do  so 
with  diffidence,  for  I  feel  myself  strange  in  a  place  of  authority 
among  many  persons  deeply  versed  and  devotedly  concerned 
in  interests  with  which  I  have  only  a  slender  and  transitory 
connection.  I  invoke  their  support,  and  I  trust  that  my  efforts 
will  be  accepted  with  the  indulgence  which  is  never  denied  to 
good-will. 
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TITY  address  has  been  written  under  peculiar  conditioni, 
Uj.  and  requires  apology.  When  the  session  of  Parliament 
ended,  I  had  not  found  time  to  consider  even  what  the  subject 
of  the  address  should  be.  Since  then  I  have  been  rambling 
in  Switzerland  and  Italy,  and  of  course  have  had  no  access  to 
books  of  reference.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  thought  it 
best  to  address  you  in  the  capacity  of  an  old  sanitary  reformer; 
for  it  was  as  long  ago  as  1846  that,  as  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  public  health,  I  published  my  report  on  the  state 
of  large  towns  in  Lancashire.  The  memories  and  gathered 
experience  of  a  veteran  sanitary  reformer  may  not  be  without 
interest,  even  if  they  are  related  without  that  method  which 
would  have  been  more  apparent  had  the  address  been  written 
in  his  library. 

The  first  question  which  occurs  is — are  we  making  distinct 
and  satisfactory  progress  by  our  sanitary  measures?  The 
answer  to  that  question  depends  upon  our  periods  of  com- 
parison. If  we  go  back  far  enough  in  the  history  of  our 
countiy,  there  are  distinct  a^isurances  of  improvement.  Su{^ 
pose  that  we  begin  with  the  Kestoration,  although  our  earlier 
records  relate  to  London  only.  For  twenty  years  after  the 
Restoration,  there  was  an  exceptionally  high  mortality,  even'for 
that  epoch,  in  the  metropolis,  and  no  doubt  throughout  the 
kingdom.  Macaulay  describes  it  as  a  time  "  when  men  died 
faster  in  the  purest  country  air  than  they  now  die  in  the  most 
pestilential  lanes  of  our  towns,  and  when  men  died  faster  in 
the  lanes  of  our  towns  than  they  now  die  on  the  coast  of 
Guiana."  He  was  right,  for  the  rate  of  mortality  in  London 
from  1660  to  1679  was  no  less  than  80  in  the  thousand.  Let 
us  put  in  a  tabular  form  the  rates  of  death  at  various  periods 
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since  th^n.     The  anntiiiJ  deaths  from  all  causes  per  thousand 
of  the  i>oi>ulatioii  were  i- — 


1660— 7& 

*     80-0 

H81— 80 

.    42-1 

17iO— ,^fi 

«     2b!y 

1816— u5 

,    2i-9 

1971 

.  33*e 

If,  instead  of  a  singlo  year  187 1>  we  take  the  average  of  34 
years,  the  existing  death  rate  in  England  ia  22*4  per  1,000, 
Hente  one  gratifying  fact  comes  out  clear  antl  jWpable,  that 
the  death  rate  is  on  the  whole  continually  decreasing  in  tliifl 
country,  and  that  the  chances  of  our  Uvea  are  much  better 
than  in  the  days  of  our  ancestors.  If  ive  restrict  our  view  to 
the  periods  of  the  last  two  censuses — 18(>1  and  1871— we  are 
Jit  first  disappointed  by  learning  that  the  mean  age  of  the 
whole  pomdution  was  exactly  the  saine — ^26'4—  in  both  these 
years,  and  tiiat  the  rate  uf  tnurtality  is  only  slightly  ditlerrntj 
two  children  out  of  1,(H)0  of  the  popidation  beinj;  annually 
eared  in  the  lastyear  of  the  decade,  while  one  inoreadult  is  cut  off* 
Sutit  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppoHC  that  a  &lationary  mortality 
neces^iarily  indicatea  no  improvement.  The  causca  of  mortality 
;«re  increasing,  and  though  the  mortality  remain  stationary,  tJiere 
must  be  improvements  in  our  hygienic  arrangements  to  prevent 
the  detcrior;itiug  acthm.  There  h  a  constant  digpoBitiou  amon^ 
our  population  tjj  congregate  in  tonms  and  to  leave  rural 
diatricta,  Ilanilctj*  becomt;  villages;  \Tllaijc»  arc  trausformed 
into  town^:  and  towna  grow  into  cities*  At  the  beginning  of 
this  century  England  had  no  town  except  Louduii  with  more 
thau  100,000  iiiiiabitantji  ;  now  there  ace  thirteen*  Tlicre  are 
J 03  toxvus  now  in  Englajid  and  Wales  containing  upwards  of 
;20,000  inhabitants,  and  the^c  103  towns  contain  a  larger  popu- 
ation  than  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales  did  at  the  bc^u- 
g  of  this  century.  And  a$  the  rate  of  mortality  is  largely 
ucnced  by  the  density  of  populatiun,  the  causes  producing 
ilary  iraprovcmcnt  must  bo  at  least  equal  to  thofec  ot*  ilc- 
iration.  But  that  remark  a]>plies  to  Kiighmd  only,  for 
hen  we  turn  to  Scollajul  the  deteriorating  influence*  be- 
come unhappily  too  apparent.  The  following  numbpra  give 
the  rate  of  mortality  fur  every  thousand  of  the  population  in 
Scotland : — 


I  inn 


lXM-f.l> 

IMl-TO 

TViGMpdl  to^rns 

.      'IG'U 

. 

,     2818 

Lflrge  townt     > 

,    2ao4 

* 

,     21-^8 

Snml]  taVna      , 

,     211-27 

-■ 

,     23-08 

Bual  distfictJ 

*    16  20 

. 

•     17-30 

'^09  every  clasa  of  districts  in  Scotland  is  augmenting  in  its 
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rate  of  mortality.  Do  not  let  ub  Scotchmen,  saturated  as  we 
are  with  national  pride,  shut  our  eyes  to  this  startling  fact. 
Our  towns  are  increasing  in  density  of  population,  and  sanitary- 
appliances  are  not  equal  to.  the  increase.  Bat  the  character 
and  habits  of  the  population  are  also  changing.  Scotchmen 
emigrate  in  large  numbers,  while  an  Irish  Celtic  population  takes 
their  place.  From  ten  to  thirty  per  cent,  of  tne  population 
of  our  towns  now  consists  of  this  Irish  Celtic  element,  and 
their  habits  have  not  improved  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
Scotch  urban  populations.  But  this  one  circumstance  is  far 
from  explaining  the  general  deterioration,  which  is  nearly  as 
marked  in  small  towns  and  rural  districts  as  it  is  in  the  centres 
of  manufacturing  activity.  No  doubt  the  death  rate  is  mnok 
in  proportion  to  the  density  of  population ;  but  it  is  not  in 
proportion  to  the  numbers  in  a  city.  The  death  rate  of 
London,  that  huge  metropolis,  is  only  22*4  per  1,000,  or  the 
same  rate  as  that  of  small  Scotch  towns,  and  very  different 
from  30'4,  the  death  rate  of  Glasgow,  or  31*3,  the  death  rate  of 
Greenock.  Nor  can  the  difference  be  due  to  climatic  severitieSj 
for  while  30*4  out  of  1,000  die  in  Glasgow,  only  19*4  die  in 
the  rural  districts  of  Lanarkshire.  '  Let  me  leave  this  part  of 
the  subject  for  the  present,  although  I  will  return  to  it  here- 
after, to  consider  what  are  the  causes  which  govern  life  and 
death,  so  far  as  disease  is  preventable  by  agencies  over  whioh 
man  has  control.  My  phrase  is  unphilosophical.  Man  has  not 
control  over  a  single  natural  force.  He  may  indeed  use  the 
forces  of  nature,  by  means  of  his  intelligence,  to  effect  a 
specific  end,  but  he  cannot  turn  them  a  hairbreadth  out  of  their 
course.  The  laws  of  health,  like  other  laws  of  nature,  are  re- 
lentless in  their  severity.  If  yon  stand  on  the  verge  of  a 
f>recipice  and  overbalance  yourself,  the  law  of  gravity  relent- 
essly  pulls  you  down  and  dashes  you  to  pieces  on  the  base. 
Equally  without  mercy  are  you  punished  for  the  smalleat 
infraction  of  the  laws  of  health,  whetlier  you  live  in  cities  or  in 
fields.  Man,  indeed,  has  no  control  over  a  single  law  of 
nature,  but  if  he  live  in  obedience  to  these  laws,  he  will  find 
that  they  are  arranged  with  supreme  beneficence  for  his  well- 
being.  An  intelligent  submission  to  them  produces  health  and 
longevity,  while  the  slightest  infraction  of  them  is  mercilessly 
punished  with  disease  and  shortness  of  days.  What  are  these 
laws?  Many  are  known;  others  remain  to  be  discovered. 
For  my  purpose,  at  present,  I  can  only  refer  to  some  of  the 
more  important. 

By  public  health  is  meant  the  health  of  communities,  as 
distinguished    from  that  of  its  individual  members,  thoac^ 
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necessarily  the  former  ia  the  sum  of  the  positire  nnd  necra- 
tivc  comlitioTis  which  act  upon  the  irwUvuh]ftlH,  The  health  ot 
nn  inilividual  depends  not  merely  upon  existing  but  niso  on 
antecedent  causes.  Pnrt  of  his  health  is  transmitted  frnm  hi<c 
ancestors,  and  may  be  a  mere  survival  of  hyrrienic  romlitious 
vijhich  have  been  extirpated.  Part  of  our  health  also  deiwmia 
upon  the  eitenial  conditions  of  our  upbringitift  when  yonng, 
irad  port  aJso  on  tiie  influences,  phyeieal  and  moral,  tn  whieh 
"we  are  exposed  all  through  our  lives.  As  there  is  no  indivi- 
dual who  can  be  said  to  have  alt  hi^  organic  functional  tn  the 
iXDOst  |)erfect  action^  so  is  there  no  community  that  ean  be  con- 
Bidcred  in  a  perfectly  healthy  state  ;  for  the  general  health 
depends  upon  all  the  momenta  of  the  private  health  of  indi- 
Tiduals.  The  health  of  a  nation^  phypioJogicaUy  considered, 
stands  closely  in  relation  ti>  that  of  an  individual.  The  nu- 
trition and  health  of  an  individual  depend  upon  the  well  tidju^tcd 
balance  of  the  supply  and  wsiste  of  the  particles  which  eoni- 
pofie  the  body.  These  particles  of  the  body,  all  through  the 
life  of  a  man,  are  incessantly  dying  and  are  being  replaced  hy 
new  particles  continually  springing  into  life.  Every  organ  is 
thus  undergoing,  through  its  particles,  a  continued  and  rapid 
alternation  of  death  and  life*  As  the  whole  bwly  of  a  man  is  to  one 
*f  the-se  partielea,  so  ia  the  whole  body  politic  of  a  nation  to  the 
individuals  of  which  it  ia  composed.  The  deatli  ^^f  an  indivi- 
dual in  a  State  is  strictly  analogous  to  the  death  of  a  particle 
In  a  single  man,  and  the  birth  of  an  individual  in  a  State  is  the 
analogue  of  the  moulding  of  a  new  living  particle  mtu  theljody 
of  a  man.  "When  an  individual  becomes  diseased  there  ia  simio 
want  of  balance  between  tl^e  waste  and  supply  of  his  organs — 
;©r  rather  of  the  underlying  protoplasm  which  is  so  incessantly 
ihanfjing  from  life  to  death.  When  the  waste  of  the  ultimate 
iclcft  ]»  greater  than  the  jjower  of  restoration,  disease 
s  the  individuah  So  in  the  hoily  politic:  when  the  rate 
lortnlity  is  too  high,  that  is,  when  the  individuals  of  its 
popul.TlitJU»  which  cnnHtitute  the  ]>articlcs  of  the  State,  waste 
too  rapidly,  the  State  Buffers  from  public  maladies.  Hence  the 
State  medical  officer  and  the  private  physician  work  on  like 
prineiples  ;  for  to  the  former  the  community,  to  the  latter,  the 
uklividual,  la  the  patient.  This  relatioti  of  the  individual  to 
the  community,  and  the  reflex  action  of  the  community  on  the 
individual^  give  a  double  motive  for  sanitary  action.  For  the 
community,  depending  as  it  does  on  nil  the  momenta  of  health 
of  individuals^  requires  to  watch  and  chensh  them ;  while  each 
individual  must  feel  that  it  is  his  interest  to  watch  the  health 
of  his  neighbour,  upon  whose  soundncsa  resta  the  foundation  of 
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his  own  weH-beiDg.     So  that  tbe  common  law  of  health  is  the 
Christian  law: — ■Thou  shall  love  Ihy  neighbour  as  thyseli.* 

If  tbifl  analogy  between  the  physiological  condition  of  a  com- 
munity and  an  indivulual  be  real,  as  I  believe  it  to  be,  the 
esaentifll  conditiong  in  the  health  of  communities,  and  of  indi- 
viduals, must  be  the  ^ame.  They  must  be  well-clothed^  well- 
fed,  welUhoused,  well-aired  and  well-watered. 

The  moi'C  we  consider  the  que&tion  of  public  health  the 
simpler  does  the  problem  become  in  theory,  though  its  attAiD- 
ineut  19  difficult  in  practice.  All  that  we  need  aim  to  secure 
is  purity  or  cleanlinees  in  the  house,  the  air,  and  the  watrcr, 
and  genuineness  in  the  food  and  clothes.  In  fact,  a  great  part 
of  sanitary  science  can  be  comprised  in  that  one  word — cleaidl- 
ness,  I^o  epidemic  can  resist  clean  houses,  clean  air,  and  clean 
water,  Deaths  like  the  evil  demons  of  old,  shuns  cleanly 
places.  In  olden  times,  as  nmong  the  Jews,  evil  spirits  dwelt 
in  filthy  places,  especially  loving  tombs  and  ordure.  Every 
private  closet  contained  a  gpecial  demon  of  its  own,  and  doea  to 
the  pi'eeent  day  in  a  different  sen^e.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the 
chamber  of  Sara,  the  daughter  of  Raguel,  as  described  in  the 
book  of  Tobit,  must  have  overlooked  a  dunghill,  otherwiise  she 
would  not  have  been  so  grievously  afflicted  by  the  unclean  spirit 
Asmodena,  who,  out  of  love  for  her,  strangled  her  seven  husbands 
But  Tobias,  her  eighth  husband,  for  whom  his  father-in-law  con- 
siderately dug  a  grave  as  eoon  as  the  marriage  was  performed, 
obviously  knew  that  there  mip;ht  be  smells  even  too  bad  for  a 
demon, for, on  the  bridal  night,  lie  threw  the  putrid  heart  and  liver 
of  a  fish  on  some  burning  embers  in  her  chamber,  and,  as  the 
narrative  tells  us,  '  the  which  ismell,  when  the  evil  spirit  had 
smelled,  he  fled  into  the  uttermost  part^  of  Kgypt,*  To  my 
mind  the  book  of  Tobit  is  a  distinct  hygienic  allegory.  The 
good  Tobit  had  a  craze  for  burying  dead  bodies,  and  had  all 
his  troubles  in  consequence  of  hig  hygienic  propensities.  Sleep- 
ing in  a  foul  place,  the  sparrows  muted  warm  dung  Into  hia 
eyes  and  rendered  him  blind.  But  Raphael,  whose  name,  by 
inlerpretutlou,  means  "the  medicine  of  God,'  comes  as  an  an- 
gelic guide  to  hia  son  Tobias,  and  puts  all  thia^rs  right  by  his 
hygienic  knowledge — conquering  even  the  foul  demon  Asmo- 
deus  and  curing  Tobit  of  his  ophthalmia;  acquired,  as  our 
workhouse  children  now  get  it,  by  foul  air. 

The  ancients  fought  against  evil  smells  more  vigorously 
than  the  moderns.  Sometimes,  indeed,  they  simply  tried  to 
mask  them  with  perfumes.  Thus,  when  we  hear  that  ancient 
Capua  had  whole  streets  Ulled  with  perfumers'  shops,  we  know 
that  it  must  have  been  a  foul-smeUiug  and  ill-governed  city. 
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I  If  jou  were  to  nsk  me  ni  the  prefleiit  day  wlmt  are  the  beat 
irulea  for  disinfecting  fuul  smells,  I  canld  not  give  you  simpler 
or  better  ooe&  than  those  of  UlyBaea  ns  de<!cribc(I*m  Homer. 
After  alaughtering  Penelope's  suitors.  And  s<^attering  their  blood 
and  brains  crver  her  spacious  hall^:.  he  first  innkcs  n  thorough 
cleaasing : 

With  Uiintjr  J^iongti  tlioj  rob  the  UblvM  o'tr 
(The  nruiiu  imitd  ih<ttr  toila) ;  the  witllp,  tbu  Aiytr, 
WsHbed  vith  tbfi  cflUdTo  iravo,  nn*  pnrgod  of  gon>. 

And  it  ifi  oidy  after  thus  thoroughly  removing  every  origm  of 
bad  smells  that  he  uses  a  (K&iufectant  to  destroy  ouy  foul  gases 
which  Enight  still  lurk  id  the  room ; — 

Bring  mlphur  etriugbt,  ami  firo,  the  monsteh.  orioi; 
She  hears  nurl  ut.  lili?  wopI  chtnlioniL  Him, 
With  flrp  and  f^uljfhur,  cure  of  noxious  fumr^. 
Ho  purged  the  vmiln  luJ  litornl-poLtutocl  rooms. 

Contrafit  the  proceedlngB  of  the  wise  Ulyasea  Tvith  thoae  of 
Kidoihea*  the  daugiiter  of  the  old  eea-goilp  She  fell  in  love 
with  Meiielaus,  who,  with  liis  tu'o  companions,  was  cast  upon 
the  island  of  her  father.  To  conceal  them  from  the  old  sea- 
god,  she  wrapped  thcni  in  the  skitiB  of  fresh-flayed  seals*  and 
made  them  he  among  the  iBock.  Menelaue  groaned  under  the 
horrid  smell  of  hia  disgnise^  till  the  divine  Jady  brought  a 
powerful  scent  to  mask  the  putrid  odour  : — 


Dire  vfiiB  tdo  iimlm*h,  nnd  th«  Bcrnt  scvr.'. 

Who  cuulil  n  rntik  ^otl-1)uaBt  at  surli  cIoeu  quarttrn  buirt 

lint  who.  duliTcring  us.  a  (^e^at  help  planned, 

And  I'IjicwI  Ainljfiixiji  iK-m-  thu  lijia  iif  wti-li, 

Whion  hi  Tiur  nn«.tri]N  Tirr'iitli'ivl  itn  fxlouT  bbnd, 

And  the  eca  moiuten''  tttonch  did  oTcirciKh. 


IUIyBBCs  was  an  excellent  l.ygienif^t,  but  Eidotlica  was  not. 
The  first  went  to  the  root  of  the  matter  and  (irst  removed  all 
sonrces  of  impurity ;  the  latter  merely  concealed  a  stcncb  by  a 
perfume.  Hercules,  too»  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
thorough  rif  the  ancient  sanitarians.  He  saved  the  Elcans 
from  poi^tiience  by  draining  thetr  mnrsheH,  and  excoufed  ft 
I  thorough  sanitary  operation  wheu  he  cleansed  out  the  Augean 

l^ft  stables  by  turning  into  them  the  waters  of  the  Alphacua.  But 
^"  of  all  sanitarj'  reformers,  Moses  ^v&&  among  the  most  praclicah 
He  was  learned  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians^,  and  they, 
aa  we  know,  were  hygieniat.s.  One  of  their  commandments* 
though  it  does  not  remain  among  the  ten  which  Moses  brought 
4owa  from  the  Mount  fur  our  guidance,  was,  *  Thou  shalt  not 
pollute  rivers.*     The  hygienic  laws  of  Moees,  eupplementary 
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to  his  ten  moral  commandments,  are  full  of  wisdom.  The 
purifications  required  by  relijrious  observances  were  in  the 
main  hygienic  precautions.  Tlie  ceremonial  part  etill  reinaiaa 
in  the  Efist  as  a  survival  of  a  purpose  which  is  now  forgotten. 
Moses  gave  to  us  the  principle  of  the  modern  earth  cloect,  and 
excellent  rules  for  isolating  and  disinfecting  diseased  patients 
and  their  excreta?.  He  established  health  officers,  or  rather 
gave  to  the  High  Priest  the  function  of  an  officer  of  health. 
Before  long  we  may  be  obliged  to  enact  the  ancient  laws  of 
Moses  for  isolating  patients  with  infectioua  disease,  and  for 
cleansing  the  houses  in  which  it  occurred.  In  the  case  of 
<^attle,  we  knock  them  on  the  head  and  kill  them,  and  tliere 
is  au  end  of  cattle  plague.  We  cannot  do  that  with  men. 
But  if  we  could  isolate  cholera  patients  and  disinfect  their 
excrctsc,  we  could  as  easily  prevent  its  spread  as  in  the  case  of 
cattle-plague.  We  do  isolate  them  in  the  case  of  sliips — why 
not  in  houses?  The  isolation  of  patients  afflicted  with  small- 
pox, scarlatina,  and  measles  will  one  day  become  a  part  of 
hygienic  law,  though  at  present  it  would  not  be  supj)orted  by 
public  opinion.      In   the   time  of  Cardinal    Wolscy   plague 

Satients  were  strictly  isolated.  Most  religious  reformers^  like 
lahoraet  and  Menu,  have  also  been  apostles  of  cleanli- 
neas.  During  the  best  times  of  Greece  and  Rome  public 
health  was  much  studied*  The  anatomical  and  pathological 
examination  of  the  intestines  of  sacrifices  was  a  hygienic 
precaution  to  ascei'tiun  whether  the  locality  upon  which 
a  city  was  to  be  founded  or  a  camp  pitched  was  in  a 
healthy  condition.  The  supervision  of  hygieuic  arrangements 
was  an  office  of  dignity  among  the  ffreeka  and  the  Romans. 
Epaminondas,  one  of  the  greatest  military  geniuses  tliat  Greece 
produced,  did  not  refuse  the  office  of  *telearch'  at  Thebes, 
though  its  chief  duty  waa  to  supervise  the  cleansing  of  the 
Streets.  F<ir  this  Plutarch  justly  commends  him.  In  like 
manner,  at  Rome,  the  cleansing  and  disinfection  of  streets  and 
«ewers  were  placed  under  a  high  officer  of  state,  becauscj  as 
Justinian  tells  us,  ^  uncleaosed  and  unrepaired  sewers  threaten 
a.  pestilential  atmosphere*  and  are  dangerous,*  Of  the  sur- 
viving works  by  which  the  greatness  of  Rome  is  sttU  evidenced, 
perliapa  the  first  is  the  Civil  Law,  but  second  stands  its  sani- 
tary works,  as  evidenced  in  the  great  aqueducts,  the  cloaca 
maxima,  and  other  hygienic  appliances.  It  is,  then,  clear  that 
the  ancientii  knew  as  well  as  the  moderns  the  main  conditions 
of  public  health,  viz.,  that  foulness  is  the  source  of  disease,  and 
that  cleanliuesa  is  its  preventive.  Purity  of  the  j^erson,  purity 
©f  the  dwelling  and  ita  surroundings,  purity  of  the  air,  purity 
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of  the  water,  purity  of  the  soil — ^in  one  word,  cleanliness — form 
^  bennning  and  the  end  of  hygiene.  It  is  chiefly  amid 
giett  piagaes  and  calamities  that  men  look  for  more  occult 
ctfues  of  disease,  such  as  comets^  terrestrial  exhalations,  vol- 
eanic  emanations,  celestial  conjunctions,  or  the  poisoning  of 
vcUb  hj  Jews,  just  as  now  people  are  apt  to  refer  them  to 
electriatj  or  magnetism.  Sydenham  himself,  that  model 
phyncian,  must  look  deep  down  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
^  the  causes  of  epidemics — into  the  interiora  terra  viscera. 
Men  would  not  then  look  at  their  own  surroundings  for  a 
ompler  explanation,  but  fastened  on  some  strange  phenomenon 
^i^Qch  might  appear.  There  are  some  rough  mining  districts 
in  tins  country,  where,  if  a  strange  traveller  appears,  the  boys 
Tim  after  him  with  the  shout,  'Here  is  a  stranger;  come,  let 
US  stone  him  I'  Philosophers  seized  hold  of  any  strange 
phenomenon  in  like  manner,  and  pelted  it  as  the  cause  of 
hnman  woe.  But  the  progress  of  knowledge  brings  us  back 
io  the  simplicity  of  ancient  faith,  that  foulness  breeds  the 
demons  who  desolate  our  hearths,  and  that  they  cannot  abide 
m  cleanly  habitations  which  they  abhor.  And  so  the  sum  and 
sobstance  of  all  our  sanitary  science  accumulated  by  ages  may 
be  snmmed  up  in  the  pregnant  advice  of  the  prophet — Wash 
AHD  BE  Clean.  It  is  the  simpleness  of  the  remedy  as  a  cure 
for  the  public  ills  which  so  grievously  affect  us  that  prevents 
its  public  recognition.  If  I  had  talked  to  you  about  sckizo- 
Wfcetet,  including  bacteria  and  its  allied  forms,  if  I  had 
described  vibriones,  and  all  those  organic  bodies  which  are 
floating  in  the  atmosphere,  or  which  appear  in  decaying  sub- 
stances and  in  the  blood  of  diseased  persons,  you  might  have 
thought  that  the  chairman  of  the  health  section  had  some  sani- 
tuy  learning,  and  that  it  was  worth  coming  to  hear  his  dis- 
course. But  you  revolt  at  the  simplicity  of  his  statement — that 
cleanliness  is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  all  practical  sanitary 
work.  Well,  you  are  not  singular.  There  was  once  a  rebuke 
to  such  doubts  given  on  another  occasion  : — *  If  a  prophet  had 
bid  OS  do  some  great  thing,  would  we  not  have  done  it  ?  How 
much  rather  when  he  saith  unto  us — wash  and  be  clean?* 
That  cleanliness — both  physical  and  moral  purity — is  next 
to  godliness,  should  be  the  saving  faith  of  every  sanitary 
misaonary. 

Do  not,  however,  think  that  I  undervalue  the  numerous 
researches  which  have  been  made  in  recent  years  as  to  the 
organised  causes  of  disease,  whether  we  call  them  by  such 
general  names  as  raicrozjrmes  or  contagium  animatum.  I  have 
wad  all  the  memoirs  on  these  subjects  with  the  highest  possible 
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interest,  for  the  specific  characters  of  diseases  lend  much  Bup- 
port  to  such  views.  When  you  find  that  tlie  virus  of  smnU- 
pox  reproduces  &mall-pox  onlj'j  and  that  of  scarlet  fever  breeds 
scarlet  fever  only,  you  are  as  much  inclined  to  refer  their 
origin  to  a  specific  organism  as  you  are  to  attribute  a  puppy 
to  a  dog  or  thistledown  to  a  thistle.  But  the  re&eai*cHeB  on 
the  microzymic  origin  of  disease,  though  vaatly  importajit,  are 
scarcely  yet  within  the  domain  of  pra^itical  application.  These 
bodies  of  low  orgauiaed  types  are  always  associated  with  foul- 
ness. But  whether  putrid  emanations  are  the  result  of  the 
growth  of  these  organisms,  or  whether  the  emauations  form  the 
only  soil  in  which  they  can  grow,  neither  I,  nor  anyone  else» 
can  tell  you  with  certainty.  Perhaps  the  pi-oblem  will  ultj- 
mately  be  aa  insoluble  to  philosophers  as  that  involved  in  the 
doubt  whether  it  was  the  first  hen  that  laid  the  first  esJT  or  the 
first  egf;;  that  produced  the  firat  hen.  But  what  is  quite  cer- 
tain is  tliat  if  filth  be  entirely  prevented  none  of  these  cntozoa 
will  perraanemtly  remain,  and  therefore  the  practical  maxim 
should  still  guide  you — 'Wash  and  be  Clean,  But  under- 
stand tliis  practical  maxim  in  its  full  significance.  I  do  not 
mean  mere  personal  or  objective  ablutioUj  but  an  uncompro- 
mising war  with  uncleanliness  of  all  kinds.  In  this  way  you 
may  use  water  as  an  agent,  or  disinfectants,  or  drains,  or  fire, 
or  any  other  means  of  iitterly  removing  and  destroying  all  filth 
and  all  ita  consequences. 

Let  me  now  give  a  few  illustrations  of  the  consequences 
attending  the  neglect  of  this  hygteuic  maxim.  When  the 
civilisation  of  the  Egyptiaus,  the  Jews,  the  GTcekSj  and  the 
Koniana  fadetij  the  world  passed  through  dark  ages  of  mental 
and  physical  barbarism.  For  n  thousand  years  tliere  was  not 
a  man  or  woman  in  Europe  that  ever  took  a  bath.  How 
different  that  time  was  from  the  times  which  preceded  it,  when 
daily  baths  were  common  among  the  poor,  you  may  gather  from 
the  praises  of  personal  ablution  which  abound  in  ancient 
authors.  Take,  for  instance,  Martial's  address  to  his  friend 
Oppian,  on  the  limpid  and  unpolluted  water  in  the  Virgo  and 
Marcian  wave,  in  which  it  was  rapture  to  bathe ; — 

'Wjitct'  so  liright,  .md  clear,  n.rir]  fjiir, 

Yon  think  no  liquid  can  he  Llioro; 

You're  not  attenJing,  Oppiim, 

Ytni'il  dio  witliout  ojicu  liuritig  waahed,  poor  mau  I 

But  only  think  vfhat  must  have  been  the  state  of  Europe  when 
thirty-three  generations  were  like  Oppian,  and  never  once 
washed,  if  their  historian  Michelet  is  to  be  believed.  No 
wonder  that  there  came  the  wondrous  epidemics  of  the  middle 


icR  which  "befoe  does  not  do.  The  plague  at  Bordeaux, 
rhich  Montaigne  fled  to  his  country-house,  killed  18,000 

40,000  people.  It  followed  him  and  destroyed  whole 
».  The  harvest  was  not  reaped,  the  grapes  were  un- 
■ed,  and  men's  minds  were  occupied  not  with  the  thought 
,  but  how  to  protect  their  bodies  from  wild  beasts  after 
death.  He  gives  a  terrible  picture  of  one  of  his  own 
oeD,  whose  last  act  of  life  was  to  draw  the  earth  over  his 
Jig  body.  It  is  not  a  pleasing  task  to  dwell  on  the  habits 
3  population,  even  in  our  country,  in  past  times.  Go 
mly  to  the  time  previous  to  the  Reformation,  and  you 
ave  no  difficulty  in  understanding  why  luxury  and 
>r  produced  the  plagues  of  the  times  of  the  Tudors  and 
tuarts,  Hi^h  above  all  other  dwellings  were  the  castles 
le  monastenes,  but  the  cabin  of  the  peasant  was  worse 
my  to  be  now  found  in  the  furthest  isles  of  Scotland. 
s  made  of  reeds  and  sticks  plastered  over  with  mud.     In 

wigwams  lived  an  ague-stricken   population.     In  the 

the  mechanics  lived  in  rooms  without  glass  windows, 
on  straw  beds,  and  worked  in  workshops  unheated  by 
fires.  Even  in  well-to-do-houses  rushes  covered  the 
>n  floors,  and  got  saturated  with  scraps  of  food,  which 
ned  to  putrefy  under  a  newjayer  of  rushes  scattered  over 

that  the  "  petremen  "  came  to  dig  saltpetre  out  of  the 

Filth,  instead  of  being  abhorred,  was  almost  sanctified. 

aonks  imitated  the  filthy  habits  of  the  hermits  and  saints 

ly  Christian  times,  for  the  early  fathers  commended  them. 

St.  Jerome  used  to  praise  the  filthy  habits  of  hermits. 
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indicated  cleanliness  of  the  soul.  Practically,  indeed,  it  helped 
to  it.  Because  the  odour  of  sanctity  which  infested  these  old 
monks  and  hermits,  helped  to  keep  them  apart  from  the  temp> 
tations  of  the  world ;  for  the  world  scarcely  cared  to  come  intc 
too  close  contact  with  tlicsc  odoriferous  saints.  But  thii 
association  of  filth  with  religion  was  unhappy  in  its  oonse 
quences,  for  men  ceased  to  conuect  disease  with  uncleanlineiB 
and  resorted  to  shrines  and  winking  virgins  for  cures  of  mal^ 
dies  which  were  produced  by  their  own  physical  and  moral  iio 
purities.  Even  the  palaces  of  kings  were  filthy,  if  we  are  ti 
believe  the  Duchess  of  Orleans'  Memoirs  of  the  splendid  oouf 
of  Louis  XIV.  Under  all  these  influences  plagues  were  vein 
destructive  in  England.  Men  first  began  to  connect  then 
with  filth  by  some  striking  examples.  Thus  in  1665,  whentlH 
Court  and  Parliament  assembled  at  Oxford,  it  had  an  immumtj 
from  plague,  and  the  reason  of  this  immunity  was  traced  to 
the  thorough  cleansing  which  the  magistrates  gave  to  the  dt^ 
to  fit  it  for  its  distinguished  guests.  The  great  fire  of  London 
also  taught  Englishmen  a  wholesome  lesson,  for  it  came  u  % 
great  sanitary  agent  to  extirpate  the  foul  nests  of  disease  ia 
the  metropolis.  And  so  at  last  the  modems  learnt  what  the 
ancients  knew  very  well,  that  public  health  can  only  be  assured 
by  cleanliness,  and  that  filth  is  the  parent  of  disease  both 
among  individuals  and  communities. 

Hippocrates,  who  was  the  first  hygienist  that  wrote  a  whole 
book  on  public  health,  took  as  his  text  pure  air,  pure  water, 
and  a  pure  soil,  and  you  see  wo  have  arrived  at  nearly  the  babm 
view  of  the  essential  conditions  of  health.  iN^apoIeon,  as  ■ 
result  of  long  experience  in  the  hygiene  of  armies,  came  to 
the  same  conclusion,  for  he  said  to  Autonomarchi  at  St 
Helena : — *  Life  is  a  fortress  which  neither  you  nor  I  know 
anything  about.  Why  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  do- 
fence  ?  Water,  air,  and  cleanliness  are  the  chief  articles  ii 
my  pharmacopoeia.'  And  so  are  they  in  the  pharmacopoeia  od 
the  public  health  medical  officer.  Let  us  consider  them  sepa- 
rately. Air  is  of  all  things  the  most  familiar  to  us,  and  the 
one  most  forced  on  our  observation.  To  breathe  it  is  oar  first 
act  of  life ;  to  be  unable  to  respire  it  is  the  last  act,  which  is 
followed  by  death.  All  during  life  it  is  never  absent  £rom  our 
volimtary  or  involuntary  actions.  It  fans  us  with  gentle 
breezes,  and  it  buffets  us  with  storms.  Surely  wc  ought  to 
know  everything  about  this  familiar  object;  yet  in  fact  we 
are  by  no  means  intimately  acquainted  with  it.  During  my 
lifetime  it  has  incessantly  presented  new  phases  to  closer  obser- 
vation.    When  I  was  a  student  of  chemistry  at  the  Ander- 
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■ge^f  which  rtit  ofi'  OTie-fi.»urtIi    of  the  pnpuhuitkn    of  Europe 

-the    s(M»(tcd    |>htvuc,    \\vi    hlack    death,   sweating   fiickiies!*, 

ml    the   terrible  meiifnt    cniJemica   which  iol!owt'd  in    tlit-ir 

tmin^tfae  dancing  raaiim>  the  mewing  nmnia^  and  the  biting 

manm.     But  even  when  the  middle  fvgeft  had  pass&d  away,  und 

the  sun  of  civitisatiou  waa  agsdii  rising-  over  tlie  gloomy  dark- 

esa    of  these  centuries,   Wiat   a    herltat^e   of  filth-produeed 

disease stiJl  remained  I    Look  at  D<!foe*a  or  Montaigne's  dcBorip- 

.^onsofthe  pla^^es  of  their  day,     Montaigne  gives  ub  gorae 

tisticp  which  Defoe  does  not  do.     The  p^guo  at  Bordeaux, 

from  which  Montaigne  fled  to  hief  OiJiintry-nouse,  killed  18*000 

out  of  4O,0i)iJ  peoj)le.     It  followed  him  and  destroyed  whole 

viUagea.     The  harvest  waa  nut  reaped,  the  grapes  were  un- 

^thered,  and  men's  minds  were  occupied  not  with  the  thought 

of  life,  but  how  to  protect  their  bodies  from  wild  beasts  after 

their  death.     He  ^ves  a  terrible  picture  of  one  of  his  own 

^rorkmen,  whose  last  act  of  life  was  to  draw  the  earth  over  his 

expiring  iMidy.     It  is  not  a  pleasing  ta?k  to  dwell  on  the  habits 

of  tlie    papulation,  even   in   our  country,  in  past  tinioB,     fio 

back  only  to  ihe  time  prC'i^oufl  to   the  RoformatioUj  and  you 

can   have   nn    difficulty   in    understanding   why   luxury   and 

>f[aalor  pn.>duced  the  plagues  of  the  times  of  the  Tudors  and 

Stuarts.     High  above  all  other  dwelling  were  the  castles 

the  moDasteries,  but  the  O-abin  of  the  peasant  waa  worae 

tEan  any  to  be  noiv  iound  in  the  furthest  isles  of  Scotland. 

It  waa  made  ofrceda  iind  sticks  plastered  nver  with  mud.     In 

these  wigwama   lived  an    ague-e>tricken   iKtpuIation.     In   tho 

towns   the  mechanics  lived   in  rooms  without  glasH  wiiidowa, 

alept  on  straw  beds,  and  worked  in  workshops  unhealed  by 

coaJ   fires.     Even   in    well-to-do-honscs    rushes    covered   tho 

earthen   floors,  and  got   saturated  with  scraps  of  food,  which 

Temaincd  to  putrefy  under  a  newjayer  of  rushes  scattered  over 

it,  «o  tliat  the  ''  petremen  "  came  to  dig  saltpetre  out  of  tho 

[floors,     Fdth,  instead  of  being  abhorred,  was  alm06t  sanctified. 

The  monks  imitated  the  filthy  habits  of  the  hermits  and  saints 

of  eftrly  Christian  times,  for  the  early  fathers  commended  them* 

Eren  St.  Jerome  used  to  praiac  the  filthy  habits  of  hermits. 

He  especially  rcmmcndH  an  Egyptian  hermit  who  only  combed 

his  hair  on  Easter  Huuday,  and  never  washed  his  clothes  at  all, 

let  them  fall  to  piece*  by  rottenness.     St,  Antony  never 

icd  his  feet-     St*  Thomas  ii  Beckett,  when  martyred,  had 

tiridci"  panncnts  in  a  slate  which  maked  one  shudder  in   the 

remembrance.     Ami   so   the    monks   up   to  the  time    of  the 

itmation,  and  indeed  in  part  up  to  the  present  day,  thought, 

feased  to  thinkj  that  uy  antithesis,  pollution  of  the  body 
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Boii  acts  as  a  flisinfectant,  and  jirepatea  the  foul  matcriala  to 
become  the  food  ol'  plants. 

This  conversion  of  putrid  matter  into  carl>onic  acid,  water 
and  ammonia  ia  iiadoubtedly  the  final  result  of  natural  jmrifi' 
cation.  The  desire  to  attain  it  epeedlly  has  been  recently 
expressed  in  the  ntterapts  tn  revive  the  cremation  or  burning 
of  dead  bodies.  1  quite  a|)prove  of  the  end  proposed,  though 
I  am  not  quite  clear  as  to  the  means  of  producing  it.  Burial 
in  a  porous  soil  ]>roduce3  the  same  results,  and  if  the  earth  be 
suffieient  and  well  selected,  it  does  so  quite  inoffensively.  Then 
the  bodies  decay,  not  by  putrefaction  alone,  but  by  eremac^iuais. 
That  word,  winch  is  merely  the  scieutific  word  for  decay,  means 
burning  by  degrees,  from  spsp^a  bi/  dpf/rees^  and  Kav<rtf  ttumin^. 
So  a  porous  soil,  containiitfc  sufficient  loam  to  be  absorptive, 
is  in  fact  a  slow  furnace,  where  burning  is  complete  in  itself, 
Sepulture  was  adopted  by  the  Egyptians,  who  never  doubted 
the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  was  continued  by  the  Jews, 
although  there  ia  very  little  evidence  tlmtthey  believed  in  a  future 
state.  Jiut  modern  science  tells  us  that  we  may  burn  or  bury  the 
dead  utterly  regartlless  of  the  b(>dy  itself,  for  that  inevitably 
Booner  or  later  passes  into  gases  destined  to  be  the  future  food 
of  plants,  and  through  them  of  successive  generations  of  men 
and  animals.  If  cremation,  therefore,  be  the  most  practical 
process  of  attaining  this  inevitable  end,  I  see  no  objection  to 
it.  Only  I  doiibt  whether  it  is  so.  Many  years  since  I  pro- 
posed that  bodies  should  be  thrown  into  gas  retorts  heated 
■white  hot.  The  volatile  portions  would  be  converted  into 
illuminating  gases,  which  might  at  once  be  burned,  or  if  desired 
oould  be  usedj  so  that  we  might  continue  to  live  in  the  light  of 
our  ancestors  ;  w*hile  the  residue,  in  the  same  form  as  the  body, 
would  be  harmless  coke,  and  might  be  given  to  the  survivors  for 
sepnltUTO*  This  process,  I  think,  is  more  practically  attainable 
than  cremation  Lii  crowded  cities,  and  is  equally  sanitary.  But 
as  I  get  older  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  process  of 
burial  In  the  earth  is  the  wisest  of  all,  provided  it  is  done 
with  houesty — not  in  the  midst  of  populations  or  with  over- 
crowding of  the  dead^  as  with  the  living — but  allowing  suflGcIent 
absorptive  earth  to  secure  the  final  result,  equally  the  end  of 
cremation  and  sepulturCj  that  the  whole  organic  matter  of  the 
body  shall  pass  into  the  gaseous  forms  of  carbonic  acid,  water, 
and  ammonia.  These,  as  I  have  shown  you,  are  the  final 
results  of  atmospheric  purification. 

How  differently  do  we  act  in  our  civic  arrangements. 
Instead  of  allowing  garbage  to  be  freely  oxidised  or  applying 
it  to  plant  liie,  which  is  its  natural  destination,  wc  dig  holes 
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close  to  our  own  doors,  and  chertah  the  fuul  matter  in  ceaspoola 
uwler  cornlitions  in  which  air  cannot  eott^r  irecly,  nmi  therefore 
the  most  f;ivi.>urab(e  lor  injurious  putrefaction,  We  forget  the 
exjiericnce  of  uur  forefathers,  rbat  every  cesspool  has  it8  own 
l>artteular  evil  spirit  residing  within  it,  anil  we  are  surprised 
when  the  demon  emerges,  especially  at  night,  and  strikes  down 
our  loved  ones  with  typhoid  fever  or  other  form  of  peatiloncc. 
Perhaps  we  go  a  step  further  in  the  hygiene  of  tnoderti^,  and 
do  throw  the  foul  matter  into  drains,  \\\{\Ai  emjity  thLMiiselves 
into  our  once  heautiful  rivers,  though  in  nmny  eases  they  are 
etiil  used  as  a  beverage  by  people  lower  down  in  tlio  stream. 
Aiid  when  tliey  remonstrate  with  us,  we,  surly  wolves,  growl 
at  the  poor  innocent  lambs  lower  down  the  stream,  because 
they  object  to  drink  our  abominations.  ThU  country  once 
jjioried  in  her  heautJJul  rivers,  but  they  arc  now  mere  open 
<iitches,  which  pollute  the  districts  through  which  they  flow. 
Rivers  in  their  normal  state  contain  dissolved  air  euHicient  to 
oxidise  and  destroy  any  accidental  organic  con  I  ami  nations. 
This  purifying  jujiver  of  air  dissolved  in  water  is  CE4sential> 
b«c&use  no  wat<.-r,  either  in  rivers  or  .springs,  could  otherwise 
be  pure*  AU  sources  of  water  are  ultimately  obtained  fiom 
rain,  and  thut  is  never  pure,  because  it  waiihea  out  organic 
impurities  from  the  atniiosplicre.  At  the  same  time  it  carries 
down  air  in  solution,  so  that  it  brings  with  the  poison  its 
natural  antidote.  The  air-purifying  process  i»  however  limited, 
is  altugelher  in.«uffieicnt   tV-r   streams   jiolluted  with  town 

rage  and   manufacturing  rerusc.     In  tliem  you  find  no  free 

oxygen,  for  that  \\\\&  been  used  up  by  the  tirst  i^mall  portion  of 
impurities  poured  into  the  t>Lreiuns.  Take,  for  inetance,  the 
beautiful  Clyde,  wtiieh  ought  to  wash,  but  which  fouls,  this  great 
city.  I  have  analysed  its  waters  miles  ahovc  and  mile»  below 
Glasgow.  Long  before  it  veaehes  the  outi^kirts  of  the  city  it 
18  already  foute^i,  but  after  passing  Hrnomielaw  its  condition 
Ml  abominable.  My  friend  Dr.  Angus  Smith  luis  analysed  the 
waters  in  its  isthmus,  and  has  found  these  pollutions  even  in 
tJie  water  of  the  beautiful  sea-bathing  resorts  which  are  so 
mueli  fre^iucnted  by  the  upper  classes  of  the  city.  The  eelf- 
parifyiog  power  of  river=;,  and  even  of  the  sea  pouring  in  its 
tidal  wave  tu  dilute  them,  has  no  t-hance  ngaiii&t  the  mass  of 
abominations  which  large  towns  pour  into  them.  Jiut  there  is 
no  longer  an  excuse  for  their  doing  so,  for  there  are  now- 
various  effective  and  well-matured  processes  for  purifying 
(inuu£  before  the  water  is  ultimately  discharged  iiitothe  river. 
You  cannot  lake  out  these  abominiitiims  from  the  river  itself, 
but  you  can  readily  prevent  theui  being  put  in.     Coleridge 
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saw  this  when  be  wi'ote  eo  fiercely  otii  the  foul  smells  of  the 
city  of  Cologne  :— 

Bat  t*-!!  irie,  N^Tnphs  !  what  power  dmne 
Shiill  bcncaforth  wixsh  the  riror  Rhinn  ? 

The  only  mode  of  restoring  our  great  rivers  from  their 
present  condition  of  open  ditches  to  their  natural  purpose  of 
vrateriDg  and  purifying  the  districts  through  which  they  flow 
is  to  prevent  polluted  matters  beltigpoured  into  them.  Parlia- 
ment must  enact  for  this  country  the  aucietit  commantlment  of 
the  Egyptians,  and  say  to  all  muuicipalitieeundmaiiufacturera, 
'  Thou  shalt  not  pollute  river§i,*  They  have  already  said  so 
to  tliB  latter  in  regard  to  air.  "When  1  was  a  Btudeut  in  Glas- 
gow, I  remember  tliat  the  tall  chimney  of  St.  Hollox  used  to 
vomit  foith  noxious  vapoursj  destroyiuf;  vej^etation  and  annoy- 
ing the  inhabitants*  I  had  some  small  influence  in  persuading 
the  late  Lord  Derby  to  pass  an  Act  forbidding  the  pollution 
of  air,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  Aleasi-s,  Teunant  and  all  other 
soda  manufacturers  are  glad  that  we  forced  them  to  condense 
their  acid  fumes,  Well,  I  say  with  pei'foct  deliberation,  and 
after  full  study  of  tlie  subject,  tliat  our  knowledge  In  regard 
to  the  purification  of  drain  waters,  whether  these  contain  town 
sewage  or  manufacturing  refuse,  is  abundant  and  practical, 
and  that  all  municipalitLes  and  manufacturers  should  now  be 
prohibited  by  heavy  penalties  from  fouling  rivers.  The  com- 
pulsion would  be  a  jTOsitive  benefit  to  both.  I  may  remind 
you  that  the  present  Prime  Minijstcr  has  lately  told  a  deputa- 
tion that  he  is  gi'eatly  interested  in  this  object.  I  hope  that 
he  IS  destined  to  do  for  water  what  his  former  friend  and 
political  chief,  Lord  Derhy^  did  for  one  of  the  many  impuritiea 
in  air.  Such  a  triumph  of  sanitary  legislation  would  be 
worthy  of  the  great  state  doctor  who  has  taken  as  his  motto 
'  SfiniteiA  sanitatam  omnia  sanitas."  If  he  achieve  the  puri* 
ficatiou  of  our  rivers,  I  am  sure  that  1  can  promise  him  from 
this  AssociatioQj  and  indeed  from  all  political  parties  in  the 
etate,  an  amount  of  appJause  which  can  be&t  be  expressed  in 
the  words,  if  not  in  the  meaning,  of  Macbeth,  when  he  says  :^ 

Come,  Sir,  despatch  ;  if  thou  euuli^s'tf  do<c:LDr,  out 
The  Tttttr  of  our  bind;  find  its  diftfoaoj 
And  ptLTgo  it  to  11  BcinTid  ncd  pTistina  health, 
I  would  apphmd  theu  to  iho  very  echo 
That  sh<iuM  npplaud  agaia. 

Mr.  Disraeli  has  ob'i'iously  thought  much  about  subjects  oi 
pubKc  health,  as  evidenced  in  the  wise  observations  of  Mr. 
Phcebus  in  '  Lolhalr.'  When,  then,  in  hia  celebrated  Man- 
chester speech,  he  pledged  himself  that  a  Conservative  Grovern 
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ment  woulil  devote  special  nttention  to  sanitary  subjects,  I 
believe  that  he  exiircstsed  a.  tlt'liberflie  iitkI  niatniro  convictioHv 
But»  hithtTto,  probably  irora  the  fi>rco  of  rinmrasiauces,  we 
liave  had  promisee  onh'  without  their  fulfilment.  Surely  an- 
other Session  cannot  pass  without  a  serious  atteiii]>t  at  fianilary 
reform,  when  we  recollect  tlmt  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Knglund  is  the  same  orator  who  uspil  the  follnwing  remarkable 
words;  **  I  think  public  attention  ought  to  he  conoentratod  on 
asiSiitary  legislation,  I  cannot  iiopresa  uj>ou  you  too  strongly 
my  couviction  of  the  iuiporiant'e  of  the  Legislature  and  Society 
uniting  together  iti  favour  of  thcsje  impoi'taut  re&ults.  After 
allf  the  tirst  consideration  of  a  Minister  sliould  be  the  health 
of  the  people." 

In  tlic  recent  prof^ress  of  hy^ene  nothing  has  been  more 
clearly  proved  than  that  diseases  are  largely  ]>ropagflited  through 
foul  water,  iintl  recent  investigations  seem  to  j)f:iint  to  the  un- 
pleasant circumstance  that  (he  germs  of  disease  ehiefiy  come  from 
the  excreta?  of  men  as  they  enter  into  a  state  of  putridity.  Whole 
Tillages  and  streets  In  large  towns  have  been  stricken  with 
disease  by  portions  of  human  excretio  finding  their  way  into 
Wftt^r,      Take  tlie  fever  epidemic  in  London  last   year.     A 
dairy  company  used  the  water  of  a   well  which  had   received 
the  drainage   of  a  person   infectetl   with   fever,  this  drainage 
having  percolated  through  thy  Mtil  to  the  well  and  contaminated 
it  in  the  usual  manner  in  which   well  water  is  6o  constantly 
fouled.     Hundreds  of  persons,  among  whom  were  some  of  my 
relattonS:^  were  stricken  down  by  the  milk  jtoUuted  mth  this 
impure  water.     Take  as  anotlier  example  the  case  which  has 
hfljipitncd  wiiile  this  address  is  passing  through  the  press.     A 
large  public  schotil,   supported    by   national  subscript  ions,  is 
thoroughly  wrong  in  its  hygienic  arrangements.    In  its  cisterns 
are  foul  waters,  and  close   to  its  playgrounds  are  filthy  cess- 
pools.   A  most  distinguished  sanitarian — Dr-  Austin — visits  it, 
and  ia  lost  to  the  world  and  to  science  during  his  inspection. 
Let  us  ho]>e  that  the  sacrifice  of  this  precious  life  may  lead  to 
much  sanitary   improvement  in  our  public  schools.      AVhen 
the  virus  of  disease  enters  the  body  in  a  state  of  eoluliou, 
it  is  in  a  state  most  favourable  for  development.     And   as 
water   is  the   comuiou    vehicle  for  removing  iuipuritiea   from 
dwellings,  it  becomes  especially  importunt   to  prevent  waste 
water  from  entering  into  any  source  <it'  water  supply  which 
is   to   be  used  for  drinking  or  any  other  domestic  purpose. 
But  what  i&  the  condition  o(  many   towns,  such   as  London 
itself?     They  arc  situated  on  rivers  from  which  their  water 
supply  is  derived,  and  it  may  be,  and  often  is  the  cnae,  that 
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hundreds  of  tbousauds  of  persons  puur  in  tlieir  abomina- 
tions into  the  river  before  it  is  used  for  the  towu  lower  in  the 
Btreara,  London  in  this  way  lias  to  drink  nil  the  foul  drainage 
of  about  a  million  persons  above  it  in  the  stream^  The 
people  ctinnot  rciilise  this  nnstiness,  or  they  wonld  not  tolerate 
it  for  a  day.  Glai^gow  is  hapi^ly  situated  ia  this  respect,  for 
it  receives  the  pure  and  soft  water  of  Loch  Katrine.  If 
London  had  sucJi  a  eourcc  of  supply,  I  believe  that  it  would 
Btand  as  a  mode!  in  its  death-rate  to  all  the  towns  in  the 
kingdom. 

From  what  I  iiave  already  said  you  will  observe  that  the 
natural  puriiiers,  on  which  we  shuiihl  rely  in  corabattinf^  tiie 
pollution  of  our  cities,  are  ii  free  sujiply  tif  untainted  air, 
unpolluted  water,  a  porous  soil,  the  pores  of  whicii  are  open 
and  not  filled  up  by  undraincd  waters,  and,  let  me  add,  a 
healthy  vegetation  in  the  pr|,uai"es  of  our  towns  to  help  to  purify 
iheir  atmospheres  and  to  pour  into  iheni  iife-jriving' oxygen. 
It  is  the  want  of  these  conditions  which  make  both  town  and 
country  dwellings  unhealthy. 

In  ancient  as  well  as  in  modern  hy^i^iene  the  imp^)rtancc  of 
an  adequate  ventilation  of  etreets  and  houses  was  -ivell  known. 
It  was  also  a  matter  of  recognized  experience  that  even 
efficient  ventilation  of  these  would  be  uf  little  use  unless  the 
ground  on  which  they  were  built  was  also  ventilated,  that  is, 
drained  of  underlying  water,  so  that  the  air  mij^iht  penetrate 
and  circulate  freely  througSi  the  porous  soil,  in  order  to  disin- 
fect It  from  the  continually  accumulating  debris  uf  a  crowded 
population.  A  few  years  eiiice,  while  wandering  amid  the 
ruins  of  Cfcsar's  palace  at  liome,  I  was  stricken  with  th? 
well  known  fever  of  that  city,  and  during  my  convalescence  I 
had  ample  time  to  speculate  un  its  causes.  Those  of  you  wlw 
have  been  in  Rome  will  recollect  how  shallow  now  is  the  depth 
of  the  Tarpeian  rock,  and  how  deep  down  below  the  level  of 
the  surrounding  streets  are  the  floors  of  the  forum  and  ancient 
temples  and  palaces.  All  that  is  above  them  is  the  organic 
and  inorganic  dvbnx  of  tliousands  of  years,  which  when  ttirred 
up,  and  coming  in  contact  with  oxygen,  begins  again  to  decay, 
and  continually  emits  those  exhalations  which  find  their  ex- 
pression in  the  Roman  fever.  The  same  is  the  case  on  the 
site  of  ancient  Jerusalem.  I  remember  to  have  read  some- 
where that  when  a  shaft  is  sunk  to  the  base  of  the  Temple, 
the  decaying  inaitei'  uf  many  past  generations  ia  set  into 
action,  and  quickly  destroys  the  ^voud  with  which  tlie  shaft  is 
lined.  Unless,  therefore,  the  still  upon  which  a  city  is  built  is 
well  drained  and  ventilated  the  dwellings  of  the  city  cannot  be 
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lienlthy.  It  is  not  in  fevers  alone  timt  the  iunuetioo  of  the 
soil  b  n^[mreiit,  l*rubiibly  consuinj>tii>ti  ttBell',  tliat  ^'reat 
scourge  d^  this  couiitrv,  is  a  chronic  zymosis,  lU'  tUscnse  like 
many  of  our  fevers,  aritiiig  anil  fiMnmiinirablo  fi'imi  like  liy- 
f^itfiiic  <leficienelcii.  It  ij*  «;iTatly  initi^'iitcj  by  drvliij:  aiirl  venti- 
lating the  &oilj  as  well  «s  by  venlilating  the  tlwulliiigs.  After 
the  sewerage  of  iSalisbury  ]ia<.l  been  niatJe  eHective  tlie  licaths 
from  phthisis  tell  VJ  percent.,  in  Kly  they  fell  47  j)er  cent., 
in  Rugby  4:i  per  rent.,  anil  in  Uanbury  41  per  rent.  Drynesd 
and  cicvftlion,  aiiJ  WL-ll-vcntilatetl  rooms  are  i>owerfiil  means  to 
prcveut  aa  they  are  to  retard coii8um[ition.  In  ibe  hi^t  genera- 
tion the  average  period  of  tbat  satl  disease  was  Iwo  yeari^. 
Now,  accoi'dinj^  to  Dr.  WilUams,  it  is  eij^hi  yci\Yi<,  With 
pure  air  in  ihe  &oil  and  in  the  dwelling,  let  ua  ho]>e  tbiit  the 
succeeding  generation  will  point  to  it  asi  a  rare  di^eai^e  instead 
of  AS  one  of  ihe  mo^t  common  maladies  uf  this  countrr. 

Free  ventilation  around  the  houses,  as  well  as  widiin  them, 
vras  enjoinud  hy  the  anoieut^,  but  was  as  niucli  iiejj;iecled  by 
them  ill  practice  as  it  iia^  been  by  the  niodcrns.  Zenn  ordered, 
after  a  long  neglect,  that  bouses  in  Constantinople  *liould  be 
twelve  feet  apart  all  the  way  up.  Uta  orders  were  disobeyed, 
but  fire  in  Conrftantino|>lc  has  reiicatedly  done  for  it  what  fire 
has  done  in  IJond^"n.  Ancient  Konie,  like  modci'ii  (ila'^jjow, 
became  very  bad  with  its  ehisi'Iy  l)uilt  bonsoH,  and  at  la^t  they 
were  onkrcd  to  be  live  feel  apart,  and  not  mure  than  nine 
atorcys  hi^h.  AugustUB  limited  their  height  iw  7U  feet,  luid 
Trajau  to  60  feet.  We  do  not  know  bow  many  people  lived 
in  these  bouses,  or  how  many  congregated  on  an  ncre.  Hut  we 
do  know  some  tiicts  as  regards  our  own  ]>oputa1iun.  Taken  on 
an  averapfe  all  throuji^h  Knj^hiuil,  ibe  town?:!  are  le^s  packed  with 
houses  and  people  tliau  one  could  have  anticipated.  In  primi- 
jivc  countries,  where  the  savage  lives  on  the  produce  of  the 
chaaCt  there  is  one  iTdiubit:i,i]l  to  each  5([uare  mile.  In  the 
time  of  our  Saxon  ancestors  in  this  country  there  were  five 
houses  to  each  square  luilc.and  probably  about  Ibiity  inlndjitants. 
Good  but  high-!ianded  (^uccn  Elizabeth  was  ^o  liurrtiied  witli 
the  gij^antic  growth  of  London,  although  it  tlien  contained  otdy 
160.0UCJ  people,  that  she  forbad  the  erection  of  any  nuirc  buiUf- 
ii>g8  within  three  uilles  of  London  and  Wegtminster,  and  she  pro- 
hibited the  division  of  a  bouse  into  tenement&  fur  various 
families,  '  beoause '  (I  quote  her  owa  words)  'great  multi- 
tudea  of  pour  people  iuhabitiuo;  small  rooms,  and  those  very 
tvoor,  aud  such  u5  must  live  by  beggijij?  or  wmse  meana, 
being  therein  beaiied  ttigelher  and  in  a  sort  amothercdj  with 
many  fannlies  of  children  atid  s^ervants  in  one  house  or  amall 
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tenement,  it  must  needs  follow  that,  if  plague  or  sickness  came 
amongst  them,  it  would  presently  spread  through  the  whole 
city  and  confines.'  "Weil,  does  this  not  sound  like  modem 
lecturing  in  the  crowded  city  of  Glasgow,  where  noble  and 
gallant  efforts,  however,  have  recently  been  made  to  mitigate 
Sie  evil,  and  with  a  large  promise  of  success  ?  In  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time  there  were  15  houses  and  83  people  to  the 
square  mile  in  the  whole  of  England.  Now  tliere  are  73  houses 
and  390  people.  In  all  the  English  towns — excluding  the  rural 
districts — there  are  713  inhabited  houses  and  4,061  inhabitants 
to  a  square  mile.  That  gives  nearly  an  acre  to  each  house 
containing  six  persons.  You  see,  therefore,  that  the  area  of  a 
town  is  far  from  being  wholly  occupied.  But  just  compare 
that  vnth  large  parts  of  Glasgow  before  the  passing  of  its 
Improvement  Act  in  1866.  Instead  of  six  people  to  an  acre, 
which  is  the  urban  average  in  England,  there  were  dis- 
tricts with  600  people  to  the  acre,  50,000  people  being  huddled 
together  on  80  acres.  Even  now,  Glasgow  contains  100 
persons  to  the  acre;  while  London  and  Edinburgh  contain 
about  46  to  the  acre.  In  1871,  when  the  census  was  taken^ 
only  5^  per  cent,  of  all  the  families  in  Glasgow  had  more  than 
four  rooms,  or,  in  other  words,  94  J  per  cent,  of  the  families 
had  such  insufficient  accommodation  that  in  no  case  had  they 
more  than  four  rooms,  and  in  most  cases  fewer.  In  fact,  nearly 
one-half  of  the  population  of  Glasgow  (exactly  46  per  cent.) 
live  in  one-roomed  houses.  Edinburgh  has  78  per  cent.,  with 
the  scant  accommodation  of  under  four  rooms,  and  22  per  cent, 
with  the  superior,  and  its  rate  of  mortality  is  25*7.  If  you 
now  compare  by  a  simple  rule  of  three  the  relative  density  of 
population  with  the  relative  mortality  of  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  you  will  find  that  the  increase  of  mortality  in  Glasgow 
nearly  corresponds  to  its  increased  density  in  population. 

The  four  towns  of  largest  mortality  in  Scotland — Ftdsley, 
Dundee,  Glasgow  and  Greenock — have  such  dense  populations 
that  from  93  to  94  per  cent,  dwell  in  houses  with  four  rooms 
and  under.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  in  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh  to  improve  the  house  accommodation  of  the  poor, 
the  latter  often  defeat  the  intentions  of  those  who  built  capa^ 
cious  houses,  because  they  overcrowd  them  with  lodgers.  The 
working  man  does  not  spend  the  same  proportional  amount  on 
rental  that  the  middle  class  man  does,  and  is  apt  to  try  to 
decrease  his  weekly  house  payments  by  adding  lodgers  to  the 
other  inmates,  who  are  already  amply  sufficient  for  the  accom- 
modation provided.  If  a  room  be  adequate  in  its  cubical 
contents  of  air  for  one  person  sleeping  within  it,  yet  it  may  be 
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wliolly  in&dequAtc  for  two  or  more  persons.  Altiioiigh  the 
amount  of  air  required  by  an  iTi<lividual  for  respiration  is  com- 
parativtljr  small,  yet  he  f'vuU  so  much  air  both  by  carbonic  acid 
and  organic  cxhaJationa  that  a  hirge  quantity  of  air  niuat  pass 
llirough  an  apartment  to  keep  it  sweet.  If  tlie  air  contain 
even  one  cubic  fool  of  carbonic  auiJ  to  1,0U0  oubio  feet  of  air 
it  is  vitiated  air  in  an  apartment.  Now,  to  keep  pure  air  in  a 
room,  from  two  to  Uirec  tliousand  cubic  feet  should  be  allowed 
to  pM&  through  a  chamber  cvory  hour  fur  each  person  sleeping 
or  living  in  it.  I  need  not  trouble  you  witli  the  dat^  for  this 
assertion.  It  is  not  a  large  enough  allowance  for  hospitals  or 
for  rooms  where  there  are  exhalations  of  the  sick.  And  un- 
luckily the  prevailing  impression  is  that  a  far  smaller  amount 
of  idr  suffices.  In  schools,  for  instance,  often  not  one-fifth  the 
axDOVint  of  ventilation  is  given  which  is  rci[ni8itc  fur  health. 

Our  rooms  would  become  intolerable  if  it  wore  not  tliat 
^ere  are  natural,  though  iuBufficient*  sdurces  of  ventilation 
nd  our  control,  The  walls  and  mortar,  though  not  trana- 
t  to  light,  are  transparent  to  air,  and  through  them  is 
constantly  [juaaing  an  interchange  of  vitiated  and  pure  air. 
Brick  is,  however,  more  ptprous  to  air  than  Bandstone  or  lime- 
etonc,  and  Scotch  Iiousea  arc  not  so  easily  ventilated  by 
natural  means  as  English  houses.  Indeed,  were  it  not  that 
the  mortar  whifh  joins  the  stones  happens  to  be  readily 
permeable  to  air^  stone  house*  would  be  in  a  bad  condition. 
Of  ci>urse  it  la  obvious  that  the  fewer  persons  there  are  in  a 
house  or  room  the  greater  becomes  the  superficial  area  of  the 
biulding  to  ofich  individual,  and  the  more  efticient  tlio  uncon- 
trollable ventilation.  Still  air  is  of  little  Uiso  in  ventilation,  for 
the  origin  of  the  word  ventuSf  wind^  indicatcB  that  there  mudt 
be  air  in  motion.  There  arc  only  two  practical  modes  of  pro- 
ducing this  in  our  dwelling-rooms.  We  must  either  admit  the 
external  air  when  it  is  in  motion,  or  we  must  produce  move- 
ment by  an  elevation  of  tempcratupc,  such  as  hres,  within  the 
room.  As  the  pcrniciou.s  effect  of  draughts  on  susceptible 
persons  depends  on  an  abnormal  cooling  uf  the  body,  the  task 
of  the  ventilator  is  to  obtain  efficient  change  of  air  without 
chilling  one-  part  of  the  body  more  than  another.  In  modcra 
hygiene  nothing  ia  more  conclusively  established  tlmn  the  fact 
that  vitiated  atmo^plicrcs  in  our  dwellings  and  their  surround- 
ings are  the  most  fruitful  ijf  all  Bources  of  diseaae.  The  ex- 
ceptions to  this  statement  are  easily  explained.  Thus,  in  the 
wretched  dwcllingd  and  filth-polluted  premises  In  the  islands  of 
ixotland,  you  would  expect  to  find  a  large  rate  of  mortality, 
vhen  in  reality  it  is  comparatively  email.     The  reason  is  that 
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during  the  day  the  inhabitants  respire  pure  air,  nnd  during  the 
iiiglit  it  clrCLilutes  freely  throngli  their  badly-cujlistiTJcted  c&biaB, 
neutralising  the  foulness  in  wliichi  they  are  content  to  live. 
But  in  great  cities  like  GIai»gi:iw  tlierc  ia  no  ozone-beai-ing  air 
■\vithin  miles  of  any  part  uf  it,  and  the  lioUbea  are  built  of 
materials  which  render  natural  ventilation  dilticult.  Then 
cotuea  the  imcking  up  of  the  pnjiukitiim  into  an  incredibly 
gniall  area,  and  the  (lc:Uh-rato  tclU  the  wofnl  result.  There  ia 
no  subject  to  which  I  look  with  mare  interest  than  to  tlie 
results  which  may  be  expected  frum  tlie  vigorous  ctFort  which 
the  municipality  of  thin  city  has  miide  in  reeent  years  to  miti- 
gate this  evil.  The  example  \^  ahvady  telling  on  London*  and 
1  hope  that  the  efforts  ol'  luy  friend,  Mr.  Kay-S!uittIeworth, 
and  othersjivill  be  crowned  with  success  next  session,  and  that 
we  will  sec  a  large  effort  to  improve  the  dwellings  of  the  poor 
in  the  metropolis.  Light  and  air  arc  as  necessary  to  the 
dwellers  in  cities  as  they  are  to  !he  trees  of  a  forest.  There 
you  see  trees,  pining  for  air  and  light,  push  their  branches  iti 
the  direction  of  every  inlet.  lu  their  atrugglo  for  existence 
many  are  dwarfed  and  come  to  uothin<^ ;  a  icw,  stronger  and 
more  robust  in  constitution,  push  aside  the  "weaker,  and  appro- 
priate the  essential  conditions  of  life  to  themselvcp.  If  the 
forest  be  under  skilled  care,  the  forester,  with  his  pruning 
knife,  cuts  down  the  weak  saplings*  and  leaves  sufficient  space 
for  uir  and  lifrbt  to  those  of  promising  growtlh  But  in  an 
overcrowded  city,  grim  Death  with  his  scythe  exercises  little 
discrimination,  and  cats  down  all  thuge  who  come  within  its  fell 
swoop.  I  have  only  alluded  to  the  physical  evlla  of  over- 
crowding; but  the  moral  evils  are  greater  still.  Although 
there  is  an  excessive  rate  of  mortality  in  overcrowded  districts, 
there  is  no  lessening  of  the  population  by  such  unhealthy 
agencies.  A  croivdcd  and  unhealthy  district,  with  all  its 
inevitable  consequences  of  low  morals  and  low  intelligence— 
where  the  condition  of  human  beings  is  scarcely  above  that  of 
animals — where  appetite  and  in&tinct  occupy  the  place  of 
higher  feelings — where  the  barest  means  of  support  encour- 
age the  most  improvident  and  early  mamagea — is  not  the 
place  where  we  shall  find  a  diminishing  or  even  stationary 
poputation.  For  the  early  unions  in  such  places  are  followed 
by  early  offspring ;  and  although  more  than  half  that  oftspring 
may  be  swept  away  by  disease  during  infancy,  yet  nearly  a 
third  of  it  will  grow  up  in  spite  of  all  the  Siurrouudiug  evlU,  to 
follow  in  the  steps  of  their  parcuts,  and  in  their  turn  to  con- 
tinue a  race,  ignorant,  miserable,  and  immoral  as  themselves. 
Xext  session  the  Friendly  Societies  Bill  purposes  to  deal 
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TFith  ponie  of  the  many  caufios  of  jiivcinlt?  mortalit.v.  Tho 
dL'atli-ratf*  of  cliilrlren  in  n  (lintrlcl  is  a  sort  of  livginnir  Ijaro- 
mctcr  of  the  surrouiuling  pliysiiciJ  ami  inorfll  «tnio9|ilierf.  It 
la  ill  a  fallinj^  state  in  Scotliuul,  The  deaths  among  illegiti- 
mate chitdrcn  eFpcciaily  are  on  the  increase.  That  la  new  in 
Scotland^  but  it  is  ohl  in  Kng^land.  In  Mimo  districts  in 
Ijondon  their  rate  of  niortality  when  put  out  to  nurse  is  70 
to  75  in  the  ImndrcJ  within  the  first  year,  and  in  rnnny 
mnuufacturiii^  towns  the  deaths  of  illegitimates  are  30  per 
cent,  Kin^r  Herod  wajs  not  a  more  efficient  baby  <'Stcnntnatnr 
than  such  hired  nurses,  But  there  arc  many  moral  caimc><  of 
infantile  mortality  beskles  illegitimacy*  When  I  rejiorted  on 
the  hygienic  state  of  the  large  towns  of  Lancashire  in  1846, 
I  was  mnch  censured  because  I  dared  to  show  by  ntatialies 
that  the  children  injured  in  burial  societies  died  faster  than 
uninsured  ebitdren.  That  parents  shonld  nefjlect  tiioir 
chihlren  for  their  burial  mrvrey  is  very  horrible;  but  the  eon- 
vitction  that  they  do  mi  wns  strongly  forced  upon  me  by  the 
evidence,  and  twenly-eit^ht  years  later  it  h  A^ahi  fnrceil  imi 
public  attention  by  the  far  higher  authority  of  tho  Friendly 
Societies  CnmmifiHioncr!*.  In  184G  I  also  was  tttHtresscd  to 
find  the  ufic  of  opiate*  among  children  very  prevalent  in  manu- 
f*cturing  district*.  In  thi^  case  the  motive  was  not  criminal, 
for  the  practice  had  arisen  in  ij^norance  of  it*  had  effects.  But 
it  was  not  difficult  to  trace  a  Ur^'c  amount  of  direct  and  in- 
direct mortality  to  thi^  pernieiou-i  custom.  Arnonji;  children 
the  administration  of  ojiiates,  under  the  name.*  of  *|uiefnersand 
svM»lhers,  h  nearly  as  dcwtruclive  to  health  aj*  the  excessive  uae 
of  ilcoholie  stimulants  nmonj^  adults.  The  craving  for  both 
arises  from  those  ile|>reefiin::;  physical  causes  of  disease  which 
nboiind  in  cities.  I>ir1  and  drunkenness  arc  often  ciuisc  and 
effect.  Indeed  the  pliVMcal  and  moral  cau^iea  of  disease  arc 
nearly  as  intimately  nsjioeiated  as  filth  is  with  the  entozoa  of 
which  I  have  already  spoken.  Shocking  and  repulsive  a» 
«ome  of  these  causes  are,  especially  in  relation  to  Infantile 
mortality^  it  is  no  use  for  us,  like  ostriches,  to  bury  our  beads 
ill  tho  sand  and  refuse  to  see  thenij  for  it  is  the  relentlesH  King 
Death  who  i?  our  pursuer.  I  have  sometimes  been  unwise 
enough  to  think  that  the  enormous  infantile  mortality  of  our 
crowded  places  mij^ht  be  an  im|>ortant  provisii>ii  for  securing  a 
more  healthy  race  of  survivors  in  the  strujrf^lc  for  existence. 
But  a  little  reflection  shows  bow  untenable  such  a  view  is. 
We  might  as  well  pujipose  that  the  nbnurinal  waste  of  a  par- 
ticular organ  of  the  body  was  best  fitted  for  the  health  of  an 
individual  as  to  conaidei'  thai  the  increased  mortality  of  an- 
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hcEJthy  diatricta  in  a  town  gars  a  superior  race  toita  surviving 
inhabitants.  Ko  doubt  uasanitaiy  coiulitions  fipgt  sweep  oft 
the  weak,  and  thoee  unfit  to  live  under  the  continuance  of 
existing  causes  of  disease.  But  these  become  stamped  at  the 
same  time  into  the  organisms  of  the  survivors,  who  carry  them 
through  inlieritance  into  succeeding  generatlone,  though  the 
original  causes  raay  have  been  removed.  The  eurvivore  carry 
^vitb  them  the  seeds  with  winch  they  have  been  impregnated 
during  an  unhealthy  upbringing. 

A  Toan,  pt'rhiipfi,  the  Tnnmi?nt  cf  hie  Ijreath, 

Eectfives  the  lurlcing  pjim-ipk-  of  deaiJi; 

Th,a  jtjung  di(M?iisM  wbich  must  Hubclue  at  lengih, 

6row»  with  hiit  growth,  and  strvngtliens  iritli  lils  sCf^ngth, 

We  are  not  always  neglectfid.  Sometimes  we  look  ujjon  a 
human  infant  as  ii  dangerous  animal  that  may  turn  round  and 
bite  us  when  it  grows  up,  and  so  we  give  some  attention  to  the 
children  of  the  dangerous  classes,  and  try  to  tame  them  by  im- 
proving their  dens  and  educating  them  to  a  limited  degree. 
But  the  children  of  the   productive   classes  receive  no  such 

Sublic  care,  and  they  grow  upstuQted  in  frame  audof  lowpro- 
uctive  value,  because  the  State  doeis  not  provide  for  conditions 
of  healthy  human  development  in  crowded  populations.  If 
babies  were  pigs,  or  oxen,  or  sheep,  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Council  would  be  daily  questioned  in  the  House  of  Commons 
if  any  unusual  mortality  came  amongst  them  ;  but  being  only 
human  infants,  no  one  thinka  of  their  welfare.  Boasts,  with  a 
selling  value,  arc  taken  more  care  of  than  men  in  free 
countriea.  I  do  not  remember  the  proportion  of  veterinary 
surgeons  to  horses,  and  of  surgeons  to  men  in  our  own  army; 
but  I  recollect  that  Clienu,  in  describing  the  late  Frencli  war, 
said  that  every  l,tK)0  horses  had  4^  veterinary  surgeons,  wliile 
every  thousand  men  had  only  two  surgeons.  If  we  succeeded 
in  getting  the  dwellings  of  our  working  classes  made  as  healthy 
as  the  cell  of  tlie  felon—and  surely  that  is  not  an  unattainable 
luxury — eight  years  would  be  added  to  the  productive  ability 
of  our  working  population. 

I  have  mentioned  various  subjects  in  regard  to  which 
legislation  is  promised  to  ua  by  the  jiresent  Government,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  of  their  desire  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
people ;  but  there  is  among  their  suppijrters  a  strong  objection 
to  increase  local  taxation^  and  without  that  large  measures 
of  improvement  cannot  be  carried  out,  I  should  like  there- 
fore to  show  you  by  a  single  illustratiou  how  productive  local 
taxation  is.  Sanitarians  at  present  are  iuclinetl  to  believe  that 
urban  deaths  need  not  not  exceed  17  in  the  1,000,    But  let  us 
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a&siuzio,  in  the  cast"  of  (ilasgow,  that  its  death-rate  ini^ht  be 
reduced  to  that  i>f  Londuii — that  is,  to  22'4  in  1,000,  In  this 
oase,  the  unacctrssarv  mni  preventable  deatliA  in  Glrisfjow,  us 
compared  mth  LctoJon,  are  3,817  annually.  But  these  deaths 
imply  a  far  larger  number  of  casts  of  prcveiituble  siokneaa 
amoQf;  the  living.  Statistical  investigationa  made  liy  Petten- 
koffer  show  us  that  for  every  case  of  death  in  public  institutions 
for  the  sick  tJiere  are  34  cases  of  serious  sickncKf;,  t*t>  tiiat  the 
3^817  uuuecessarj-  deaths  must  be  rauUipicd  by  that  number  in 
order  to  give  you  the  rainiinuni  cases  of  previintablc  sickness, 
Thcac  ca*cs  of  aickness  last  on  an  average  IS  j^  dayH,  Ilcnce  the 
cases  of  preventable  eerious  eicknefts  taken  at  only  two  shillings 
a  day  represent  an  annual  cost  to  the  city  of  Glasgow  of 
i;?240,000.  This^  however^  represeuta  ouly  a  portion  of  the 
interest  of  money  which  nii^ht  be  well  spent  in  paying 
borrowed  capital  for  the  improvement  of  the  city*  I  put  this  for 
the  present  purposely  on  the  mere  money  aspect  of  the 
question.  Franklin's  aphori&m,  **  Public  health  Is  pubUc 
wealth  ^  ts  true  even  in  its  more  vulgar  nicaning,  Whether 
the  saving  of  life  of  human  bcingfi,  with  hi^rhcr  hopes  and 
aspirations  than  existence  in  the  world,  is  to  be  appraised  on 
a  mere  money  standard,  is  quite  another  question.  But  my 
(object  is  simply  to  i^liow  that  taking  the  amalleat  part  of  the 
money  caving,  it  is  ob\ious  that  money  judiciously  spent  in 
ftftnitary  improvement  is  not  unproductive  taxation,  but  capital 
bearing  abundant  interest. 

I  bi^an  by  discouraging  ^tatement^t  of  our  slow  progreas 
in  the  improvement  of  the  country  a&  a  whole.  As  regards 
Scotland,  indeed,  I  had  to  admit  that  the  causes  of  detcriora- 
ti(m  are  still  more  powerful  than  the  meana  of  improYing 
the  social  condition  of  the  people.  If  I  undcrs.taQd  my 
countrymen  aright,  the  conviction  of  this  fact  will  not  render 
them  hopeleae,  but  will  stir  them  to  new  exertions.  Yet 
I  would  not  take  leave  of  you  without  pointing  out  that 
there  U  abundant  proof  that  sanitary  measured  are  producing 
great  results  when  well  applied.  Take  tlie  case  of  the 
army,  for  example.  Ab<iut  twenty  years  ago,  if  my  memory 
serve  me  right,  I  waa  a  conumAfiioner  of  enquiry  into  the 
hygienic  condition  of  military  barracks.  Then  their  vonti- 
tation  waa  in  a  woful  condition.  I  spent  various  nights  in 
the  sleeping-rooms  of  the  soldiers,  and  found  all  the  hygienic 
arraDgemeuta  deplorably  bad.  Since  the  Crimean  war,  the 
military  authorities,  aided  by  the  excellent  hygienista  among 
the  medical  officers  of  the  army,  have  placed  the  health  of  the 
anny  in  a  much  more  satisfactory  condition,  and  the  result  is 
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that  tliR  mortality  of  the  army  is  now  lesa  than  balf  of  what 
it  was  before  the  war.  But  tt  is,  not  in  our  apmy  alone  that 
Buch  results  have  been  produced.  Formerly  the  death?  from 
sickness  lu  cnmpait^ns  were  four  times  greater  than  the  deaths 
frora  wounds.  Every  campaign  now  lessens  the  proportion, 
because  the  sanitary  conditions  of  tlie  soldier's  life  both  in 
peace  and  war  is  much  better  ntfended  to.  lu  the  last  war 
tlie  German  troops  lost  less  than  a  third  of  their  dead  by 
disease,  while  formerly  the  loss  had  been  fuur  times  that  from 
wounds.  The  following  figures  give  the  deaths  from  disease 
for  every  hundred  men  lost  in  the  campaign : — 

Frendi  in  tht  Critne&n  war  ,  f  .  .70 
Unitwl  StJiU'S  trooiiM  in  AiBericitn  war  .  .  80 
GeinuiDs  in  laat  Fivuch  war       .        .        .        -    21)^ 

The  small  loss  from  disease  as  compared  with  wounds  in 
French  war^  promises  much  for  military  hygiene  in  future  cam- 
j>aifjns»  In  the  Crimeati  war,  after  the  sad  experience  among 
our  own  troops  owing  to  defective  sanitary  organisation,  wc  sent 
out  a  sanitary  commission  and  improved  the  hygienic  condition 
of  our  troops,  while  France  failed  to  do  so.  And  the  final  result, 
accordin^i:  to  Clieuu,  is  that  while  we  lost  12  in  the  l,(JUOof  our 
men,  France  lost  155. 

Fonnei'ly  the  rate  of  mortality  in  the  chief  towns  of 
British  India,  such  as  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  was  ap])alliug; 
now,  by  hygienie  improvements,  and  in  spite  of  the  tropical 
climate,  it  scarcely  exceeds  that  of  Mancliester,  Liverpool,  and 
Glasgow. 

If  I  liad  time  I  could  quote  to  you  many  cases  in  England 
where  sanitary  constructive  works  have  largely  reduced  the 
mortality,  but  1  have  taxed  your  patience  too  long,  and  must 
now  draw  to  a  conclusion. 

I  have  indicated  the  promises  of  sanitary  legislation 
which  have  been  given  to  us  by  the  present  Ciovernment,  but 
to  none  do  I  attach  more  imporlance  than  a  reorganisation  of 
our  system  of  local  go^'ernnient  which  the  Conservatives  are 
bound  to  attempt,  If  wisely  done,  its  consequences  may  be 
immensely  beneficial*  In  Englandj  at  the  present  time,  there 
ie  a  casual  agglomeration  of  1 ,500  separate  sanitary  authorities, 
without  system  or  cohesion.  Their  areaa  of  administration  are 
diverse  in  the   extreme,  being  neither  bounded  by  counties. 


'  In  the  Crim&iD  *ar  05,000  FriMn.'h  iliod— 75,0n0  from  wcknoss  anil  20.OOI) 
Arom  woumls.  In  the  AmL>ri(Lau  wur  the  Unit'Si:!  States  trtiop^  lost  42,010  men 
from  skkuesy,  and  10J43  from  WDUndB,  In  tlie  late  FroDch  war  the  Gkimuina 
lost  ftltuigcliher  40^81  mon^  of  whom  odI^  12j,253  died  f  itm  si^kuees. 


pATishcs,  nor  natural  watersKofl-*,  and  their  iliiiios  are  divided 
without  moaning  luHwecH  rtutlmritJcs  in  tliu  Siuno  diatricL 
They  liiivr  bciin  lately  jmt  iiii<.lf;r  mcUJoal  jjfficeM  of  health 
withoul  preparation  or  qualifications  far  their  Uuties,  some  well 
tuud  and  devoting  their  titne  to  this  itnptvrtant  work,  othcra 
having  Httle  more  than  nominal  jmyment  and  giving  little  more 
than  nominnl  time  tt>  their  iinjMjrtani  duties.  Notwtthstuniling 
ihi^  too  t^uddcu  fttnl  unprcpureil  universal  ajitinintment  of 
medical  officerri,  yet  in  the  admitiibtratton  of  the  Health  Aots 
there  hafi  bceti  recently  manifested  a  liisjiosition  X^^  "*  diatruBt  thtj 
doctors"'  and  to  work  the  Acts,  at  least  at  head-quarters,  by 
pcra  and  other  pewons  not  connected  with  the  raedicul 
3n.  This  ia  the  old  error  of  making  common  aeni^c  the 
worship*  which  Acchhirthop  Whatcly  and  othera  have 
H^Ctively  coudeumcd.  Kven  the  most  fervent  worshipper 
of  ootnmon  i-ense,  as  opposed  to  technical  training,  never  relieft 
on  it  in  ini|i*irlant  emergencies  of  hia  Ufe.  He  goes  to  the 
lawyer  to  make  hi.**  will  «r  to  c*>uvey  [jropcrly;  he  consults  the 
parson  on  reltgiou.s  doubl»  when,  on  the  f^ick  bed ;  and  he  doc:( 
not  spuni  the  doctt>r  to  cure  him  of  his  grievous  ailment,  But 
it  \&  viA\  known  that  the  Local  (xovernmout  Board  arc  afraid 
tif  the  doctors  in  the  admini&lratton  of  Health  Acts.  Who 
beside  them  possess  the  knowledge?  1  can  testify,  from  an 
expericDce  of  thirty  yeara  in  sanitary  work — and  im|>artiatly 
because  1  am  not  in  the  medieal  piT»foAsion™ -that  there  itt  tiot  a 
class  of  men  in  the  i-ountry  who  labour  ao  zealousiy  for  the 
prevention  of  discuse  as  the  docinrs,  though  their  training 
hitherto  haii  been  cure,  not  prevention.  Certainly  thoir  private 
iutere&tfi  have  never  been  allowed  to  stand  in  tlie  way  of  thoir 
n^ffbrts  to  uproot  difieasc,  although  their  living  depends  upon 
existence.  Thie  unfieltishncsa  in  the  application  of  their 
Bnce  tn  prevention  h:is  always  been  to  me  a  eourco  of  high 
itiniti(n).  Why,  then,  is  there  ihip  vulgar  dlstruiit  uf  the 
Jctctors  ill  the  administration  of  our  Health  Acts?  Extend 
this  prejudice  agaiobt  technical  knowledge,  and  how  ab&urd  it 
wutald  he.  Would  you  improve  the  progress  of  telegrajihy  in 
thi*  country  hy  etippreesing  electricians :  or  the  law  aod  Justice 
ofihc  country  by  [lutting  down  lawyers?  Would  the  8ecretary 
at  ^V'ar  promote  the  conduct  of  war  by  suspecting  soldiers;  or 
ihe  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  the  efficiency  of  fleeta  by  dis- 
trusting sailors  ?  Woyld  our  railroads  and  harbours  be  better 
governed  if  engineers  were  held  at  a  discount?  But  this  is  actu- 
ally the  state  of  tinogs  at  the  Local  Government  Board ^the 
Health  Ministry  of  the  country.  The  Privy  Conned  handed 
over  to  tliat  Board  Dr.  Simon  and  his  associates,  with  a  wealth 
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of  Tnediral  experience  in  puMic  hyfjiene.  Ever  Hmee,  that 
wealth  has  been  locked  away  frnni  public  wse.  Certain  I  am 
that  their  experience  could  not  have  guided  the  Board  in  the 
utter  c^nfuaion  of  organisation  in  regard  to  medical  officere  of 
health.  They  have  been  appointed  without  any  syfltem.  Some 
have  a,  small  parish  to  attend  to,  others liave  a  thousand  square 
miles.  The  last  are  appointed  for  combined  districts,  btit  are 
managed  by  unoombined  fluthoritiea,  and  have  neither  aasistanta 
to  aid  them  nor  power  to  enforce  their  deciaiona.  The  officers 
of  health  are  without  any  definite  rule  for  obtaining  available 
knowledge  of  prevailing  Bicknessj  even  when  it  is  treated  at 
the  public  expense  within  Iheii'  owd  districts  ;  and  they  are  not, 
universally  at  least,  informed  of  the  deaths  as  they  occur.  The 
medical  officers  of  health  have  been  appointed  without  any 
examination  on  their  knowledge  of  state  medicine,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  they  do  not  possess  this  knowledge.  I  am 
perfectly  certain  that  this  utter  confusion  could  not  have  re- 
sulted had  the  Local  Government  Board  consulted  the  expe- 
rienced State  medical  otHcera  belon^ini^  to  them.  This  distriiet 
of  the  doctoi-s  in  higher  administnition  is  simply  a  general  mie- 
trust  of  gcience.  And  the  time  iias  now  arrived  when  science 
must  be  trusted  in  government.  Science  is  entering  into  the 
higher  education  of  the  countryj  and  the  prejudice  against  it 
among  legislators,  who  were  educated  in  classical  universities^ 
will  in  time  be  removed.  For  the  progress  of  a  country  de* 
penda  upon  the  progress  of  science,  and  the  welfare  of  a 
nation  is  secured  by  the  most  intelligent  apj>Iication  of  science 
to  its  manufactures  and  to  its  government,  Tlie  health  of  the 
country — and  that  governs  the  productive  power  of  its  people — 
depends  as  much  upon  the  applications  of  medical  science  as 
the  T^'orking  of  a  machine  depends  upon  a  good  application  of 
mechanical  laws.  To  trust  the  whole  administration  of  Health 
Acts  to  poor  law  inspectors  and  lawyers  is  an  amazing  example 
of  unbelief  in  the  first  principles  of  the  laws  of  health.  The 
well-being  of  the  people  depends  tipon  physical  causes,  which, 
when  intelligently  understood,  mean  physical  science,  and  the 
trained  phyatcian  is  the  natural  and  moat  intelligent  agent  for 
extending  its  knowledge  and  application  to  the  prevention  of 
disease. 

What  we  want  in  the  future  is  not  new  law,  but  more 
eflScient  administration  of  existing  law.  To  heap  up  new 
sanitary  law  on  the  decaying  mass  of  indigested  sanitary  law 
which  ali-eady  forms  a  dismal  agglomeration,  is  like  the 
practice  of  our  ancestors,  who  thought  that  a  few  clean 
rushes,  thrown  upon  the  corrupt  mass  of  foul  rushes  on  the 
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floor,  sufficeiJ  fur  sanitarj  purposes.  IVTiat  we  ivsint  is  superior 
organisatioQ  antl  efficient  .i(itiiinistration  of  existing  Uw.  But, 
in  our  liapjty-ya-hicky  style  af  (jovernincntj  are  we  IJkely  to 
get  it?  1  doubt  whether  it  will  be  wise  to  continue  tlie  local 
government  as  a  separate  department  of  the  State.  Its  funo 
tion^  in  reality  appertain  to  the  Homo  Office,  whiqh,  when 
properly  organised,  should  divide  itself  into  two  great  depart* 
ments-^tUe  one  dciiling  with  police  and  justice — tlie  other  with 
the  physical  interestu  of  the  people.  One  Secretary  of  State 
might  have  the  supreme  resfionsibility,  but  each  of  the  diviaiona 
should  be  scientifcaUy  adiuiuistered.  It  would  be  as  absurd 
to  put  a  man  trained  in  physical  gcience  at  the  head  of  the 
branch  uf  police  and  justice,  as  it  i^  to  put  a  man  merely 
trained  in  iuw  in  charge  of  the  physical  interests  of  the  people. 
It  is  an  exploded  lallacy  thitt  only  lawyera  are  good  men  of 
buftiness,  and  that  scientific  men  are  not.  Is  ray  friend  Sir 
John  Lubbock  a  worse  banker  because  he  is  an  eminent  man 
of  science?  Is  Mr.  Spottiswoode  a  worse  printer  because  he 
bag  (iiftitLgul^hed  himself  a&  a  physicist?  Is  Mr.  Warren  De 
La  Hue  a  worse  stationer  beofiu^o  ho  is  equally  conf;picuouB 
aft  an  astronomer  and  as  a  chemist?  The  local  government  of 
the  country,  iu  na  far  as  it  relates  to  the  physical  interests  of 
the  [icoplc,  will  rcmaiu  au  example  of  arrested  development, 
unlesis  science  receives  a  recognised  fwaition  in  its  adrainia- 
tration.  Now,  the  Local  Government  Board  is  drifting  into 
the  po«iititm  of  a  largo  and  respondible  ministry  dealing  with 
the  physical  interests  of  only  one  portion  of  the  people,  aud 
having  no  imperial  abjcet  or  comprehenfiivenesa;  for  though  it 
includes  England,  it  excludes  both  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

I  have  already  shown  that  the  sanitary  conditions  of  Scot- 
land are  deteriorating,  while  those  of  England  are  improving. 
The  natural  course  of  administration,  then»  should  be  to  hest^jw 
upon  tlie  former  even  a  greater  portiori  of  mioisterial  C4ire  and 
respomiibillty  ;  but  It  receives  none  at  all.  The  time  muy, 
however,  arrive  when  English  legislators  will  remember  that 
there  \a  a  certain  portion  of  Great  Britain  to  the  north  of  the 
Tweed,  and  that  ifa  local  government,  as  well  as  that  of 
England,  is  worthy  of  imperial  care.  In  quoetions  of  such 
imperial  importance  aa  education  and  public  health,  it  is 
a  foolish  policy  to  treat  the  three  parts  of  the  kingdom  by 
fragmentary  and  unconnected  legislation.  In  relation  to  sani- 
tary questions,  public  conscience  has  been  recently  much 
aroused,  and  will  ultimately  obtain  attention  to  its  calls. 
Ho  doubt  sanitary  science,  both  in  the  abstract  and  in  it^ 
appUcatioD  ifl^  like  many  other  sciences^  of  ^low  growth*     The 
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crop  of  truths,  which  np  are  now  hnrveatinrr,  results  m^nly 
from  seed  sown  by  our  f.irelatherp.  The  seed  wlucli  we  our- 
selves may  throw  u\Hi\v  tlie  waters  will  assuredly  come  up  into  . 
a  liarvest,  though  it  may  not  be  for  many  days.  But  he  who  ■ 
will  not  80W  for  futurity  deserves  nothings  from  the  pasf.  It  is 
our  duty  to  labour  for  a  future  which  wc  mdy  uever  see,  and 
not  merely  to  live  on  the  wealth  of  accumulated  experience,  as 
the  heir  oC  riches  does  when  he  uses  them  for  hirnself  alone. 
This  Association  contains  many  missionaries  for  the  propagation 
of  sanitary  knowledge.  Their  mission  ia  to  stand  between  the 
living  and  the  dead,  and  hid  the  plagiie  to  cea&e.  There  hsive 
been  times  when  a  Scotch  prafesaor  like  my&elf  dured  not  have 
preached  such  doctrines  in  Scotland :  for  his  countrymen  once 
hugged  the  belief  that  pestilences  were  dii-ine  judgmente, 
which  ought  not  to  be  interfered  ivith  by  human  agency.  Even 
then  they  forgot  that  thei'e  is  far  more  of  mercy  than  of  wrath 
in  all  di\ine  arrangements.  Undoubtedly  pestilences  are  warn- 
ings that  man  is  transgressing  the  beneficent  laws  provided  for 
his  well-being.  But  a  god  of  WTath  and  pestilence  is  now  a 
god  of  the  heathen,  not  of  the  ChrisHan.  That  ought  to 
to  have  been  understowl  long  ajjo.  The  prophet  heard  the 
wind  which  clave  the  rocks,  but  the  voice  of  God  was  not  in 
the  wind.  He  felt  the  earthquake  which  shook  the  world, 
but  the  voice  of  God  was  not  in  the  earthqunke.  He  saw  the 
fire*  aa  it  pursued  its  track  of  desolation,  but  the  voice  of  God 
was  not  in  the  fire.  It  was  only  after  these  terrors  had  passed 
away  that  the  prophet  lieard  the  voice  of  God  as  a  still  small 
voice.  That  whispers  to  us  still,  not  in  plagues  and  pesti- 
lences, but  when  these  dangers  have  passed,  as  an  ever-present 
voice  in  all  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  our  lives.  It  tells  us 
of  tlie  beneficent  wisdom  which  regulates  all  the  laws  of 
creation  made  for  our  well-being,  and  not  for  our  destruction. 
It  is  by  disobedience  to  them  that  we  are  punished  hy  125,000 
persons  being  unnecessarily  cnt  off  every  year  in  this  country- 
Our  own  acts  produce  those  demons  of  destruction  which  the 
Jews  of  old  credited  with  the  slaughter  of  the  people,  and  by 
onr  own  acts  we  can  convert  them  into  jjrcserving  angels.  I 
think  it  is  jn  the  ejiilogue  to  *'  The  Honest  Man  of  Fortune  " 
that  Beaumont  ami  Fletcher  thus  describe  our  responsibilitiee 
for  what  befalls  us  r— 

Oior  atts  our  fingpls  afo,  or  pjod  or  ill^ 
Our  fato)  ahadowa  that  walk  by  as  still. 

The  object  of  the  heldth  section  of  this  Association  is  to 
show  our  coutitrymen  how.  this  sacrifice  of  preventible  deaths 
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may  l>e  avoulcJ.  That  number  of  deaths  imply  inore  than 
lour  million  two  liutn3red  thousand  casoa  of  preventible  sick- 
ness. It  IS  upon  these  that  we  must  operate,  by  rontinw  out 
the  causes  which  piofluce  them.  I  bej^an  by  Jrawitig  vour 
a,ttentiou  to  the  death-rates  of  tlie  country.  These  huve  beeo 
tlerived  from  the  excellent  system  of  deatli-registration  which 
we  now  pobsess.  But  there  is  another  system  of  rcg-istrntion 
which  it  would  be  inni>ortant  to  ndd  to  our  fianitary  rectirds — 
the  registration  of  fiickne&s,  Kcgistration  of  deaths  represents 
the  wrecks  whicli  strew  the  elinre*  while  that  of  sickness  would 
tell  us  of  the  coming  &torma  aad  enable  uh  to  trim  our  \cssel8 
to  meet  them.  Till  we  have  sucli  a  system  of  disease- registra- 
tioDj  publJe  health  cannot  be  admiiiislercd  with  full  intelli* 
gencc  We  must  nol  forget  tlmt  the  function  of  the  sanitarian 
is  prevention.  His  funution  begins  and  ends  before  man  reaches 
hifi.  final  state  of  decay,  '*  or  ever  the  silver  cord  be  loosed 
or  the  gf>hk'n  bowl  be  broken  ,  ,  ,  or  the  wheel  be  broken 
at  the  cistern."  When  this  wlleel;^or  circulation  of  the  blood,  is 
broken,  a  new  and  a  Ri'eat  wheel  begins,  involving  in  its 
rotation  all  organic  and  inorganic  matter.  In  this  there  is 
the  higbcf^t  e\:uii|'1e  to  us  of  hygienic  organisation.  You 
know  how  ihe  wat^te  of  animals  during  life,  and  of  their  bodice 
after  death,  pashcs  into  the  gaseous  forms  of  carbonic  acid 
water,  aTid  animonia.  These  eubstanceaform  the  aerial  food  of 
{>hi.nt^f  which,  in  £xing  aud  mifutding  aomc  of  tlieir  con- 
stituents int4i  now  forms  of  organic  life,  purify  the  almoftphere 
of  its  noxious  products,  and  restore  the  Ufe-giviug  oxygen 
abstracted  in  the  respiration  of  animals.  Thus  plant!*  convert 
the  foul  products  of  animals  into  new  food  nccc:^aary  for  their 
growtb  and  development.  The  great  and  abounding  air  into 
which  parses  all  the  foulness  of  the  living,  and  all  the  putrid 
products  of  the  dead,  becomes  at  (tnce  the  grave  of  organic 
death  and  the  cradle  of  urganic  life.  In  this  wonderful  circle 
death  and  life  rapidly  appear  in  corrcbilif»n  ;  and  past  genera- 
tions of  animaljj,  by  a  proccaH  of  dipsolution,  pniduco  living 
generatinris  by  a  process  of  evolution.  All  this  is  iw  the 
harmony  of  nature^  witbttut  jar  or  disturbance.  We  ishould 
strive,  in  our  hygienic  effortij,  to  take  part  in  this  great  circle, 
without  vainly  attempting  eilhcr  by  ignorance  or  by  design  to 
mar  such  wonderfully  conceived  planii  for  preserving  the  world 
in  purity  and  sanity. 
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I  HAVE  been  bo  much  and  so  actively  engaged  abroad  that 
I  fear  I  am  but  ill  qualified  to  speak  of  this  great  subject. 
I  must  confine  myself  to  some  general  observations  which  oc- 
cur to  one,  who  from  a  distance  has  had  what  may  be  called  a 
sort  of  bird's-eye  view  of  events  passing  in  Europe ;  and  I  think 
that  you  will  view  leniently  my  shortcomings  and  errors. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  pervading  element  in  recent  changes 
of  opinion  on  economical  questions  is  d  certain  distrust  of  the 
orthodox  doctrines  of  political  economy  such  as  were  at  one 
time  received — a  recognition  of  considerable  disturbances  and 
wide  deviations  due  to  what  I  may  call  moral  causes.  It  has 
come  to  be  understood  that  in  practice  men  do  not  always,  or 
even  generally,  follow  the  strict  paths  of  pecuniary  self-interest, 
and  that  in  dealing  with  human  affairs  we  must  make  large 
allowances  for  certain  attractions  not  originally  taken  into  ac- 
count in  the  science  of  political  economy.  In  fact,  pure  political 
economy  has  been  to  a  great  extent  supplemented  by  what 
may  be  called  mixed  political  economy. 

I  would  class  the  (fisturbing  causes  under  the  heads  of,  first, 
habit  and  custom  ;  second,  ignorance  and  prejudice  ;  and  third, 
the  fact  long  preached,  but  little  accepted  in  modem  days,  that 
wealth  and  happiness  are  not  always  commensurate ;  since  it 
may  be  that  a  smaller  total  of  wealth  distributed  one  way 
or  under  certain  conditions  may  afford  more  happiness,  and  con- 
sequently be  more  sought  after,  than  a  greater  total  of  wealth 
distributed  or  accumulated  in  another  way.  I  think  Me  can 
have  no  true  economical  science  >vithout  recognising  that  the 
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result  depends  quite  as  much  on  the  distribution  of  wealth  «8 
oa  itd  actual  ftmount.     The  fact  Beem^  to  be  that  in  primitiTC 
times,  before  wealth  was  bo  great  ^mX  before  economy  had  been 
reduced  to  a  sciencej  the  wisdom  of  otir  ancestors  recognised  luid 
acted  on  many  of  the  considerations  which,  in  later  days,   we 
hare  overlooked ;  and  along  with  much   *^roHS  error   and  pre- 
judice    they     had   some    etemeuts   of   social    well-being  and  ' 
liappinesB     which     have     been     comparatively     wantbig     in 
modem  times*      Hence  arises  a    sort  of   radical  roactJon — a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  most  advanced  reformers 
in    some    tliinjjs    to   revert  to  earlier  ]>hji*e3  of  society,  when 
wealth    in    the   hands  of    indiviJiiaFs     ivar    lesa    exclusively 
king;   when    castes  and    classes  were  less  widely  separated; 
and  when  institutions  prevailed  which  admitted  greater  uumbcra 
to  the  privileges  and  enjoyment  of  j>ropcrty  or  of  common  rights. 
Taking  in  the  order  in  which  I  have  stated  them  the  classes 
of  causes  most  likely  to  disturb  the   rules  of  pure   political 
economy,  I  will  not  liere  say  much  on  habit  and  custom^  though 
in  truth  custom  is  of  enoraious  imjhortonce  and  greatly  influences 
most  affairs.     It  19  abundantly  evident  that  these  thinga  do 
very  largely  affect  luiman  action,  even  in  the  most  civilised 
countries  ;  and  no  man  can  be  a  true  statesman  who  makes  his 
calcidatiims  withnut  alh)winf5  for  their  etlert.       So  lonig;  as  hu- 
znan  nature  is  human  nature,  mcUj  and  :^tiU  mtire  wonien^  will 
lie  influenced  by  habit  and  custom. 

Mere  ignorance  is  perhaps  scarcely  so  jm|K>rtimt,  inasmuch 
as  while  tiie  influence  of  habit  is  perpetual,  i-;norance  ia  an 
iec-bouud  form  which  melts  and  disuppcurs  niidcr  the  in- 
fluence of  the  sun  of  knowledge,  ivbieli  111  the^c  dayd  ia  mclt^ 
ing  with  ;:::reat  rapidity,  and  which  modern  advances  seem  likely 
very  rapidly  to  reduce  to  a  minimum. 

The  ^and  difficulty  in  establishing  a  free  and  good  social 
state  in  these  days  seems  to  me  to  consist  iti  this,  that  up  to 
this  time  almost  all,  if  not  all,  the  c\am[ilc^^  of  successful  free 
states  arc  stales  in  ivhifh  real  freedom  has  been  coniined  to  a 
body  of"  ti'ceuien — a  vrry  larj^o  bod}\  even  a  uiajority  of  the 
population,  it  may  be,  but  still  an  exclusive  body,  not  com- 
prising the  whole  popuhiliun.  The  menial  and  inferior  duties 
naTC  always  been  jierformed  by  a  hcbt  population — either 
actual  slaves,  serfs  of  the  soil,  or  personn  nominally  free  but 
really  by  rrross  i*;norancc  kept  down  to  a  rjuasi-hulot  position. 
The  old  republics  of  Greece  and  Komc  had  larpje  bodies  of 
slaves  ;  so  had  the  American  Republic  till  the  other  day.  luthe 
middle  ages  the  free  nations  ot  Europe  Heem  always  to  have 
domiliRted  over  subject  races  of  serfs.     On  IIip  Continent  many 
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of  the  people  had  not  fully  cmerge^l  from  that  state  till  tiKjdem 
(lays*  In  Knglnnd  till  quite  the  other  Hay  the  agricultural 
labourer  was  a  rutle  and  ignorant  serf,  debarred  by  ignorance 
from  any  eflbrt  to  iiii]irove  his  condition*  Even  in  educated 
Scotland  we  are  told  that  in  comparatively  recent  times  miners 
■were  almost  or  quite  slaves;  and  I  believe  I  am  right  in  sayitig 
that  in  modern  times,  in  thia  mannfacturing  West,  the  lower 
kinda  of  labour  in  the  great  Industrial  establishroentfl  are  for 
the  most  part  not  done  by  Scotchmen,  but  by  strangers  im- 
ported to  hll  the  gap  left  by  the  wajtt  of  ignorance  in  Scotland. 

E\'en  in  Scotland  we  now  know  tliat  a  ^ood  deal  of  ignO' 
ranee  has  remained.  But  in  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland 
tooj  measures  are  taken  which  will  render  the  people  no  longer 
Ignorant,  and  we  must  make  up  our  minds  for  the  chang'es 
necessarily  resulting.  Not  only  education  proper,  but  those 
great  educators,  railways  and  steamships  and  the  press,  arc 
rapidly  bringing  things  to  that  point  that  ignorance  will  no 
longer  render  easy  bargains  for  the  performance  of  inferior 
toil. 

When  the  ignorance  ivhich  maintains  a  pariah  caste  is 
dissipated  we  come  to  that  state  of  things  which  already  to  a 
great  extent  exists  in  America:  among  equals  no  one  ivill 
Fubmit  to  do  the  inferior  work  except  for  very  high  pay. 
Hence  a  social  revolution,  which  we  are  now  going  through. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  effect  will  be  to  raise  the  com- 
parative position  of  the  aristocrats  of  manual  labour,  the  skilled 
mechanics  \  but  we  certainly  witness  a  process  which  must  be 
lasting,  viz.  the  comparative  elevation  of  the  wages  and  posi- 
tions of  the  labourers  who  perform  the  more  disagreeable  and 
inferior  labours. 

TluB  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  causes  of  recent  changes 
and  rise  of  wages.  Another  is,  no  doubts  the  increased  facili- 
ties of  emigration,  the  consequent  drain  to  America,  and  the 
tendency  to  an  equalisation  of  the  conditions  of  the  labourer 
in  Europe  and  America. 

How  far,  then,  is  the  change  to  go  ?  Is  there  a  limit  to  it, 
or  are  wages  to  go  on  rising  indefinitely?  I  think  those  who 
are  too  sanguine  in  their  anticipations  of  continued  improve- 
ment in  the  poRition  of  the  labourer  must  remember  several 
drawbacks.  Every  great  rise  in  t!ie  price  of  production  mnst 
tend  to  check  that  great  tlevelopment  of  our  manufactures  and 
trade  which  has  hitherto  more  than  kejjt  pace  with  the  popula- 
tion. Under  improved  conditions  of  life  we  may  expect  that 
population  will  continue  to  increase  very  rapidly.  And  there 
seems  muuh  reason  to  believe  that  the  flow  into  America  has 
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already  gone  far  to  reduce  the  difference  of  level  which  has 
liithertD  produced  so  strong  a  labour-cuiTent  to  the  West. 

But  beyond  these  considerations,  which  most  of  you  under- 
stand better  than  I  can  do,  there  is  another  to  which  I  would 
particularly  ask  your  attention^  and  in  regard  to  which  I  can 
gpetk  with  more  personal  knowledge.      These  countries  of 
Western  Gurope  are  not  the  only  or  the  chief  labour-markets 
of  the  world.     On  the  contrary,  in  Southern  and  Eastern  Asia 
we  hare  a  population  infinitely  more  numerous,  and  where 
irages  are  out  of  all  comparison  cheaper.      It  may  be  that  the 
ume  influences  which  tend  to  spread  jMpulations  and  equalise 
i     mges  as  between  Europe  and  America  may  soon   tend  to 
produce  the  same  effects  as  between  Asia  and  the  countries 
irbere  labour  is  now  dear.     Already  Chinese  labour  has  come 
[     iDto  competition  with  white  labour,  and  it  has  become  evident 
that  the  Chinese  are  no  mean  competitors. 

In  truth  the  same  causes — prejudice  and  ignorance  and  want 
of  means  of  communication — which  have  hithertokept  in  degrada- 
tioD  much  of  the  populations  of  Europe,  have  also  kept  cooped 
I  up  in  their  own  country,  at  humble  labour  on  low  wages,  the 
great  Eastern  populations.  Wherever  there  is  peace  these 
populations  increase;  and  if  the  bonds  which  have  restrained 
them  are  relaxed  they  may  greatly  affect  the  labour  markets 
of  the  world. 

The  Chinese  have  a  physique  very  little  infenor  to 
Enropeans,  and  they  have  an  industry  and  perseverance  su- 
perior to  many  Europeans.  They  have  hitherto  been  much 
restrained  by  political  circumstances  and  social  bonds;  othenvise 
they  are  singularly  free  from  any  trammels  of  ignorance  and 
prejudice.  I  have  often  inclined  to  think  that  if  the  gates  of 
China  were  fairly  opened  it  would  be  a  question  whether  the 
New  Worlds  are  to  oelong  to  the  Americans  or  to  the  Chinese. 
The  Euccess  of  the  Chinese  as  colonists  is  mainly  retarded 
by  one  social  prejudice — they  do  not  like  to  take  their  women 
abroad.  But  I  believe  there  are  syiAptoms  that  this  may  be 
overcome,  and  if  so  I  do  not  see  what  there  is  to  prevent  the 
Chinese  from  multiplying  and  replenishing  the  earth. 

Then  we  come  to  the  vast  populations  of  our  great  Indian 
territories,  Kecent  events  have  created  a  painful  interest  in 
the  density  and  the  rapid  increase  of  these  populations.  More 
and  more  this  country  seems  to  feel  that,  having  undertaken 
their  government,  it  is  our  duty  to  do  what  we  can  to  facili- 
tate their  employment  in  a  way  which  may  mitigate  the  evils 
resulting  from  overcrowding,  uniformity  of  labour,  and  lowness 
of  living.     There  are  still  large  parts  of  India  in  which  the 
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wages  of  a  labouriDg  man  are  not  more  than  2^^.  per  diem, 
and  3rf.  is  an  outside  wage  in  all  the  rural  parta.  nTiether 
M-e  facilitate  a  change  or  not,  the  world  is  progressing,  and 
thereiasomeprobabilitythat  many  of  thfsc people  may  come  into 
the  labour  market  of  the  \yoi'id.  In  their  case  pre-eminently  it 
is  prejudice  and  ignorance  which  have  kept  them  back.  Caste 
prejudicefl  are  being  weakened.  We  are  doing  much  to  educate 
the  people  in  India.  Unheard-of  facilities  of  locomotion  are 
there  provided.  In  several  parts  of  the  country  the  people  arc 
becoming  accustomed  to  emir^ation.  There  seems  no  reason 
why  at  least  our  warmer  colonies  and  posaeysions  should  not  be 
fully  coloniged  by  an  Indian  population.  And  it  may  be  th*t 
even  in  our  own  country,  if  our  own  populations  are  elevated 
to  occupations  requiring  energy  and  forces  some  of  the  interior 
occupations  may  be  taken  by  our  ludian  subjects*  For  in- 
stance, I  think  that  in  these  days  domestic  service  is  not  the 
work  of  European  men.  As  thiiij^s  stand  I  would  give  that 
over  entirely  to  women ;  and  if  the  women  arc  too  much  for 
UR,  I  believe  that  Indian  servants,  educated  in  this  country 
to  our  habits  and  our  energies,  would  do  that  duty  excellently. 

These  Indians,  thougli  sprung  in  the  main  from  the  same 
original  stock  aa  ourselves,  are  now  undoubtedly  inlerior  in 
physique ;  but  their  intellect  is  good,  and  their  manual  skill 
great,  and  the  experience  of  individuals  proves  that  they  are 
quite  capable  of  thriving  and  improving  in  this  country. 

Emigration  moreover  apart,  much  attention  has  lately 
been  drnwn  to  the  fact  that  in  their  own  country  Indian 
labour  in  manufactories  threatens  a  very  dans*^"^'^'^^  com- 
petition with  the  manufacturing  labour  of  this  country. 
There  is  no  co^ncealing  the  fact  that,  interiors  though  they 
be  in  force  and  energy,  the  natives  of  India  arc  just  as  well 
fitted  as  the  people  of  this  country  for  the  kinds  of  work  which 
are  connected  with  machines.  I  have  specially  inquired 
on  this  point,  and  am  told  by  thoj^e  who  have  practical  ex- 
perience of  the  great  mills  recejUly  established  in  India,  that 
the  natives  do  the  work  on  which  they  are  employed  (that  is^ 
the  manual  labour)  just  as  well  as  Dundee  or  Alanchester 
hands.  They  have  a  distinct  aptitude  for  this  kmd  of  thing; 
and  I  have  never  seen  a  plcasanter  eight  or  a  greater  improve- 
ment in  condition  than  is  exhibited  by  large  numbers  of  native 
men,  women,  and  children  employed  in  some  of  these  mills. 
As  yet,  both  in  the  jute  mills  of  Calcutta  and  the  cotton 
mills  of  Bombay,  only  the  coarser  fabrics  have  been  attempted; 
but  considering  how  recent  this  industry  is*  it  may  well  be 
that  gi'cut  advances  may  soon  be  made.     In  some  respectB 
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IndiaQ  mills  labour  under  a  diaatlvarita^e  ;  coal  is  rlear  or 
inferior,  European  BUperintemlenpe  fixpensivG,  niiicljiner>-  must 
be  obtained  hrora  a  dittimce.  Still  the  tendency  must  be  to 
diminish  these  difficulttL*s  as  mills  become  more  numerous  nnd 
Indian  minerals  are  more  developed,  I  luivc  no  doubt  many 
here  can  calculate  pretty  exactly  what  proportion  to  the  whole 
cost  of  mamii'acture  is  represented  by  tlic  cost  of  manual 
labour.  It  is  certaiu  that  this  labour  is  very  much  cheaper  in 
India;  and  weighing  thnt  ngninst  the  advantages  on  the  Other 
side?  some  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  jirobablc  suceesa  of 
Indian  manufflctures.  So  far  it  is  certain  that  tliey  have 
given  groiind  (or  sanguine  expectations,  and  that  consequently 
large  additions  are  being  made  to  the  exiatinrj  manufactories. 
A  question  has  been  propounded  to  you  :  **  \Vhut  are  the  pro- 
bable effect*  of  the  sprend  of  manufacturing  indu&trj'  in  Europe 
nn  the  future  commercial  prosperity  of  the  United  Kingdom?" 
hhkX  I  beg  to  impress  on  you  tliat  the  question  must  \k>  extended 
to  India,  and  that  you  must  consider  the  possible  effect  of  the 
spread  i»f  manufacturing  industry  in  India.  You  arc  probably 
niT&re  that  at  this  moment  the  jute  mills  in  and  about  Calcntta 
are  being  largely  estcndcil,  the  exisliug  millK  havinj^  been 
found  remunerative  in  a  very  high  dej^rce.  Some  cotton 
mills  arc  al«o  atJirtcd  there,  while  at  Bombay  a  preat  increase 
is  taking  place  in  the  large  cotton  mills  ah-cady  existing,  and 
cotton  miQ»  arc  started  at  scvcnd  places  in  the  interior. 

This  train  of  thouf^ht  lead*!  me  to  another  oi"  the  special 

questions  which  will  be  proponmled  to  you ;  '*  What  jtre  the 

best  means  of  drawinff   together  the  interests  of  the  United 

Kingdoin^  India,  and  the  Colonies  ?  "    I  think  that  in  di.scumng 

this  very  wide   question    u  great  distinction   must   be  drawn 

between  the  self-governed  UolonicK,  ou  tlie  one  baud,  and  India, 

with  othcrnative-inhabited  and  Crown^govemcd  Colonies,  on  the 

'other.      In  the  latter  we  must  do  what  we  deem  best  in  the  in- 

'tercst  of  the  colony  or  dejiondency,  and  in  that  of  the  Empire 

at  large,     liul  in  the  case  of  self-governed  colonics  it    seema 

now  to  beacccplcd  that  freedom  must  prevail  over  the  economical 

views  which  we  may  consider  right;  that  they  must  do  as  they 

■■  like,  and  that  we  must  trust  to  the  taste  for  British  beer,  British 

'  manulactures,  and  British  moreantilc  connections,  which  British 

'coloiiiata  carry  with  thcui,  for  any  direct  benefit  to  repay  the 

'money  expendedon  these  children  of  the  mother  country.     My 

own  v*iew,  subject  to  what  I  may  bear   at  thii  meeting,  is  that 

[self-government  shonhl  not  be  conceded  too  early;   that  there 

[is  no  reason  wliy  n  handful  of  first  colonists  should  dispose  of 

at  countries  to  the  prejudice  of  those  who  come  after  them  ; 
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anil  that  the  natives,  if  there  he  natives,  must  he  fairly  pro- 
tected. Bvit  when  a  colony  of  British  hl<iod  has  hecome  popU' 
lous  and  settled,  and  eelf-^ovcrnnient  13  conceded  to  it,  I  think 
that  any  attempt  to  maintain  too  close  a  connection  with  the 
mother  country  only  leads  to  evil  and  bad  feeling.  All  over 
the  ivorld  I  believe  experience  ahyivs  tliat  !iighly  centralised 
free  governments  do  not  succeed  ou  a  larpe  scale — frccdunj  in 
only  po3«ihle  on  a  large  scale  under  a  federal  system,  closer 
or  loose  as  the  constituent  parts  are  near  and  similar,  or  the 
contrary*  But  be  this  as  it  may,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
the  British  genius  is  not  centralising,  but  of  an  intensely  local 
and  decentralising^  character.  1  observe  that  the  moment 
a  man  born  and  bred  in  these  i^lcs  settles  in  a  colony  or  de- 
pendency he  cea?e&  to  put  ilrst  the  feeUiigs  of  an  Englishman 
or  t!ie  interests  of  the  Empire — he  becomes  intensely  local  in 
all  his  views  and  interests — he  is  always  ready  to  decry  the 
interests  of  the  mother  country  as  opposed  to  the  local  in- 
terests which  he  has  espoused— he  is  very  touchy  and  difficult 
to  deal  with.  For  this  reason  especially  I  greatly  diatrust  all 
plang  for  Imperial  Assemblies  to  represent  the  whole  Empire, 
and  eveiy  scheme  of  that  kind.  I  believe  that  it  must  come, 
and  is  coming  to  this — that  when  self-government  has  been 
once  conceded  the  intci-fercnce  of  the  British  Parliament  must 
almost  cease,  and  we  must  he  content  to  maintain  aa  long  as 
conveniently  may  be  a  loose  political  connection  through  the 
Crown  or  hea<l  of  the  State.  The  head  of  the  State  would 
then  act  as  arbiter^  and  exercise  an  influence  sufficient,  it 
may  be  hoped,  to  settle  disputed  questions  and  maint;iin 
concord  for  a  generation  or  two.  But  colonies  a.re  like 
childi-en  ;  and  wJien  an  elder  child,  such  ns  Canada,  has  grown 
to  maturity  on  another  continent,  baa  its  own  politics,  con- 
nections, and  complications  tliere,  and  is  practically  out  of  our 
hand,  I  would  certainly  let  it  go  free  without  more  delay,  and 
would  relieve  this  country  nf  the  many  emharraasiuents  to  which 
the  connection  may  give  rise.  A\'e  may  liope  for  long  years 
of  friendly  intercourse  with  iree  colonicis  and  colonies  emanci- 
pated into  free  countries,  if  we  only  follow  a  negative  policy, 
and  keep  clear  of  causes  of  offence.  Canada  I  believe  to  be,  ■ 
under  present  arrangements,  a  burden  and  a  risk  to  us.  The  ™ 
Australian  Colonies  arc  differently  situated,  and  a  direct  con- 
nection Avith  them  may  no  doubt  be  advantageously  maintained 
for  the  present. 

One  of  the  best  means  of  uniting  the  mother  country  with 
the  Colonics  is  no  doubt  the  extension  of  telegraphic  com- 
munication, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  be  gradually 
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Blctl.     Kspcoirtily  in  jill  iliivctiima  w<?  must  iin[w  \n  oljtaiii 
tr  telegrapliic  rutos   lli;in  tlmse  tiflw  L'luirgcJ  by  iucinu|M^ 
list   jfcrivate  companies,     Tfie  rate^  otx  the   ocean   telo^Apha 
are  alinofit  pn)hlbitt'ry  to  privntti  r*>rre?jM>rir^cnce, 

In  reganl  to  Iiniin  ilie  character  of  our  connection  is  very 
ifTi^rptit  ffom  lliat  of  ih**  free  t*ol<mic9,  Paasility  no  niivv 
>jne  dny  fit  tliat  coutitry  (or  fi-eedom^  but  the  time  has  not 
..  ctJine  uor  apprnat-'hos  whoii  wo  cnri  carrv"  [lolitical  iVct'ilom 
lerc  beyond  small  local  muniL-ipiilitica.  The  best,  Uich,  that 
«»n  do,  whether  i'or  the  interests  nf  the  United  Kinj»doni 
of  Ind'm,  to  unite  the  two»  is  to  govern  India  abi^nlutely 
nth  wisdom  and  justice.  Above  nil  tliiMpa  wc  must  j^ive  tho 
proatcst  jMisftible  iWilities  to  prumote  the  How  of  those*  thiiip^n 
whJcli  en<di  country  abound^'  to  the  other,  ThoiiErh  I  am 
>IJ-fashioned  enough  to  ht.'lievo  that  even  the  rule  of  free  trade 
las  it*  exceptions,  though  1  have  thought  that  when  actual 
jnuiiuo  of  a  severe  type  ia  tm  a  country,  its  ndcra  nia)-  fairty 
rttain  its  own  fnod  siijjplies,  I  bearlily  acknowledge  that,  a.4  a 
ile,  the  freest  cxchun^e  of  cotniuodities  t^  incomparuhly  tlie 
5cst  system,  and  tfnit  ibt"!  first  duty  of  a  ruler  ia  to  promote 
^at  exchange  by  lihcnil  Uiriird  and  liberal  laws^by  improved 
:iUT*,  road^,  and  raihvaya — by  easy  markets  and  other  mer- 
iiitile  facilities,  and  by  Uie  industrial  education  and  enlighten- 
icnl  of  the  people, 

Kow,  we  know  that  India  If  ricii  in  a  threat,  an  industriouR, 

in  iiitvUigent,  and  an  orderly  population,  and  in  a  vast  extent  of 

rich  Hoil,  made   fertile   by   a   Iropicnl  nun  and   almoiit  tropical 

rains;  btit  she   wautji  capital  and   science,  and  ener^jutic  di- 

Irectors  of  labour.     All  these  last  the   United  Kingdom   can 

lnl)ovr  all  other  countries  Mifj[ily,  and  above  all  other  rouutries 

Itbe  United  Kingdnni  can  take  and   use  and   improve  the  ^rciit 

itroducts  Avhich  the  suil   and  pu|>ulatiou9  of  India  Hiipply.     it 

[niust  be,  then,  that   two  countries^  each  of  which  is  a3  it  were 

.he    converse    and    complement    of    the    other,    must,    when 

'bronght   into   so   close  relation   as  are  India  and  tiiit*  country, 

beneht  one  another.     The  intercuts  of  both  are  the  same  ;  the 

measures  that  will  promote  the  interestfl  of  the  one  will  ]>rouiote 

the  interests  of  the  other.     The   ta&k  of  the   Government  is 

but  to  study  the  common   interests*  to  remove  obstructions,  to 

maintain  peace  and  cjuiet^  and  to  let  things  find  their  iiatural 

Icveb 

This  countiy  is  full  of  eaiiital.  Much  of  that  capital  must  and 
does  find  its  way  to  Intlia,  Yet  it  is  often  said  that  caiiital  does 
ihH  go  so  freely  tu  India  a.>  ti-  some  other  countries.  1  brdieve 
that  the  way  to  an  inllux  of  British  capital  into  India  'n  more 
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and  more  opened  every  day.     But  to  secure  the  most  abimdaot 
flow  possible  I  think  we  want — 

A  better  definition  of  the  rights  in  land. 

Improved  judicial  inetitutions. 

An  improvement  in  the  English  commercial  law  better 
calculated  to  secure  honesty  on  the  part  of  agents  and  direoton. 

Improved  facilities  for  the  resort  of  Europeana  to  de 
better  hill  climates  of  India,  facilities  for  their  settling  thece^ 
and  facilities  for  the  education  of  their  children. 

An  improved  social  intercourse  between  EuropeanB  aad 
natives. 

I  find  that  perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  we  haye  nowta 
deal  with  in  European  industrial  enterprise  in  India  is  that  to* 
great  haste  to  be  rich  which  leads  men  to  be  constantly  seeking 
short  cuts  by  speculation  rather  than  to  settle  down  and  bIow^ 
build  up  fortunes  founded  on  the  goodwill  and  co-operation  d 
the  natives,  as  the  old  race  of  settlers  did.  The  greyheaded 
old  planter,  wielding  an  immense  personal  influence  over  the 
natives  around  him,  is  now  very  rare.  Our  nation  has  been 
demoralised  by  prosperity  and  speculation — tea  industries  and 
other  industries  have  received  rude  shocks,  and  been  much  v»- 
tarded,  because  many  men  havemade  tea-gardens  and  set  up  c&m 
enterprises,  not  to  make  tea  or  anything  else,  but  to  selL  la 
most  industries  we  have  now  a  healthier  state  of  things,  bat 
still  there  is  too  much  of  a  feverish  expectation  to  makt  a 
rapid  fortune  in  a  few  years  as  soon  as  a  first  success  is  achierei 
I  think  that  to  secure  steady  and  sure  success  planters  aal 
settlers  must  make  up  their  minds  to  spend  the  best  put 
of  their  lives  in  the  country,  as  Government  servants  do,  to 
learn  the  languages,  to  conciliate  the  natives,  and  to  make  for 
themselves  a  place  in  the  country.  Certainly  the  most  soo- 
cessful  men  in  the  long  run  are  always  those  who  get  on  best 
with  the  natives. 

I  have  not  mentioned  public  works  and  improved  commu- 
nications as  one  of  the  improvements  required  in  our  Indian 
system,  because  I  feel  that  we  are  already  sufficiently  alive  to 
the  need  of  these  things,  and  arc  already  doing  as  much  as  can 
reasonably  be  expected.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  there  is 
extreme  need  of  caution  lest  we  should  go  too  far  in  a  right 
direction,  and  too  much  embarrass  our  finances  by  unprofitable 
works.  In  respect  of  improved  communications  we  can  hardly 
do  too  much,  and  much  has  been  done.  The  railways  already 
made  in  India  are  on  the  whole  a  great  success ;  the  trunk- 
lines  carry  a  very  large  traffic  ;  and  though  very  expensively 
built,  pay  quite  as  well  as  could  be  expected.     The  greatest 
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railwfiv  of  all,  the  East  iHcIiiin,  is  alreaily  ft  iiayin^Iinc,  ftiid  so 
is  the  Easteru  Benj^;*!.  Jf  wc  can  sijrix'ed  In  ninkin^  rhcau 
lip;ht  railways  n?  feetlere  to  tJie  main  lines— so  clitap  lliut  they 
will  pay  tolerably  well — we  shall  have  an  excellent  riiilway 
system  in  India.  Already  some  siirh  chcnji  lines  fiavc 
succeeded  ;  and  if  in  the  future  wo  lay  them  down  jiirliciou.^ly, 
and  avoid  a  loo  broad  gauge,  on  the  one  hand,  a  pedanlically 
narruw   gaug^e,  on  the  other,  we   may  well  succeed  with  such 

! works  on  a  larpe  scale  The  diHicuUies  in  the  way  of  large 
and  subMautial  metalled  roads  in  the  plains  of  India  are 
enormous — ^they  are  most  expensive  to  make,  and  moat  expen- 
sive to  maiDtaln ;  it  i^  therefore  that  I  so  much  h.Kik  to  li^ht 
rmlways. 
Id  connection  >vith  this  subject  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
there  is  rery  widely  spread  in  India  enormous  quantities  of 
excellent  iron  ore.  The  coal  is  cot  so  good,  but  it  is  toler- 
nble,  and  in  some  parts  there  ajre  great  quantities  of  it  close 
to  the  iron.  If  iron  should  become  excessively  dear  in  this 
I  couatrTr  a  *ucce,^!sful  iron  manufacture  on  a  larjje  scale  will 
^ft  probably  t^prin*^  up  in  India.  I  understand  that  even  now 
^V  projects  of  this  kind  are  on  ibot  in  a  part  of  the  country  where 
there  seems  to  be  very  ^eat  promise  of  success* 

Railways  rannot  ^o  to  every  village;  m'c  must  have  hjcal 
roads  of  some  kind,  and  the  Indian  Government  certainly  does 
not  nej^leet  this  subjeet.  There  is  generally  a  system  of  local 
^  taxation  fir  ronds;  and  of  late  in  Bengal,  where  the  permanent 
^K  Bcttlemcnt  was  by  many  (>u])]K^&ed  to  cause  difficulty,  a  system 
^V  of  local  rating  for  roads  hi\s  been  carriet^l  through^  and  put  in 
practice  with  unexpected  succeBS, 

There  la*  then,  no  laxity  in  pro^'^dlng  India  with  sufficient 
meAQS  of  conmnini cation.  In  respect  also  of  accommodatlrju 
for  shipping  nuich  haa  been  and  is  being  dune.  I  am  sure 
those  of  my  nieri^antile  friends  who  are  eonnected  with  Cal- 
cutta will  uckijowledge  that  there  at  least  we  have  lately 
^H  given  tbcni  modern  appliances  and  facilities  of  the  beat  deacrip- 
^Btion,  and  giiited  to  the  jjreat  &tenni  traffic  by  the  Suck  Canal. 
^B  which  is  I' very  day  developing,  and  which  will  more  devehiji, 
^V  if  only  care  is  Liken  that  the  ships  are  properly  tiaviwulcd. 
In  almost  everv  one  of  the  many  cases  in  wliich  fine  steamers 
have  been  lost  on  this  route  of  late  the  result  has  been  duo 
to  no  storms  or  other  natural  misfortunes,  but  simply  to  groBs 
blunders  of  navigation.   Surely  these  may  be  avoided* 

You  are  well  aware  that  great  efforts  are  made  to  increase 
the  productive  power  of  India  and  secure  the  country  against 
famine  by  means  of  irrigation,     1  trust  and  believe  that  much 
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may  still  be  done  in  this  way.  But  the  misfortune  is,  that  on 
Indian  subjects  public  opinion  in  this  country  is  apt  to  rush  fa 
extremes.  It  seemed  at  one  time  to  be  supposed  that  irrigatioii 
of  any  kind  and  at  any  cost  must  be  the  panacea  for  eTei]r> 
thing.  In  truth  there  arc  two  Hides  to  this  irrigation  question, 
and  questions  of  extreme  difficulty  are  involved,  which  eait 
only  be  worked  out  with  extreme  care  and  patience.  I  eK>> 
nestly  trust  that  the  new  Minister  of  Public  Works  in  Indii 
will  be  a  careful  and  a  patient  man,  who  will  go  tlioroughly 
into  these  questions  and  work  them  out  thoroughly. 

By  other  means  also  the  productive  resources  of  India  may 
no  doubt  be  increased.  But  here  also  we  must  not  rush  to  too 
hasty  conclusions.  The  natives  of  India,  knowing  their  Boil 
and  climate,  cultivate  with  a  considerable  skill  and  sucoen, 
which  we  certainly  cannot  improve  by  rude  and  hasty  meani. 
To  improve  Indian  agriculture  and  Indian  staples  we  mut 
give  to  the  subject  the  utmost  care,  study,  and  practical  ap- 
plication. I  think  that  we  ought  to  have  a  far  better  know- 
ledge of  the  products  and  agriculture  of  India  than  m 
now  have,  and  I  trust  that  steps  are  being  taken  to  obUia 
this.  We  are  attempting  to  commence  schools  of  practioid 
botany  and  agricultural  chemistry ;  we  hope  to  have  an  indoi- 
trial  survey  of  the  whole  country.  I  hope  and  believe  thit 
the  result  will  be  in  the  end  a  greater  supply  of  the  prodocti 
most  wanted  in  this  country  and  increased  prosperity  to  IndiL 

I  have  mentioned  improved  facilities  for  settlement  and 
education  in  the  better  hill  climates  of  India  as  one  of  the 
desiderata.  I  have  doubts  whether  we  can  ever  do  justice  to 
India  till  we  have  some  sort  of  colonisation  there  under  circum- 
stances in  which  the  race  will  not  deteriorate.  We  want  a 
class  who  may  become  a  sort  of  medium  between  ourselves  and 
the  natives,  and  bring  the  two  races  closer  together,  instead  oj 
letting  them  drift  farther  apart,  as  is  now,  I  think,  the  case. 
I  have  alluded  to  the  decay  of  the  old  race  of  planters  and 
settlers  and  the  substitution  of  young  men  too  sangume  of  becom- 
ing rapidly  rich  and  going  off  again.  F^ven  among  the  seryanti 
of  Government  a  good  deal  of  the  same  feeling  has  resultec 
from  change  of  system  and  increased  facilities  of  communicfr 
tion  with  Europe.  I  want  to  tempt  some  Europeans  to  make 
India  more  completely  their  home,  and  to  bring  up  childrei 
who  may  combine  with  European  habits  of  thought  and  feeling 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natives  and  of  native  languagea 
I  want  a  class  of  Europeans  who  understand  the  soil,  thf 
agriculture,  and  the  products  of  the  East,  and  who,  with  i 
European  education,  may  be  able  to  improve  them.     I  alac 
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MpectaUj  wish  to  develop  amonji^  the  beUci-  anrl  highly-cdu- 
e«ted  dueea  of  uativcs  a  ph_fsiciU  robustness  and  «  taste  for 
practical  arts,  which  may  enable  them  to  do  for  their  own 
country  what  energetic  and  educated  men  have  done  in 
Europe.  I  trust  that  we  have  made  a  beginning  in  this  direc* 
tt<ui,  and  that  good  fruit  will  soon  coine  of  a  friendly  and 
efficient  working  tugcther  of  European  aud  native  energy. 

I  have  not  yet  touched  on  the  third  of  the  causes  of 
Tuiation  from  the  strict  rules  of  pure  political  economy  which 
I  vUted,  viz.,  the  posi5ibilitj  of  greater  happiness  reaultJTiff 
from  an  advantageous  distribution  of  wealth  as  distingui&hea 
from  its  gross  amount.  It  is  generally.  I  think,  deemed  to 
b«  aurtirce  of  weakneag  and  social  evil  in  this  country  that 
there  is  a  tendency  more  and  more  to  accumulate  wealth  in 
few  handa  and  to  divide  the  population  into  a  few  who  have 
very  much  and  the  many  who  have  notliing.  I  am  myself 
iticliBed  to  think  that  we  too  mueh  tend  to  substitute  a  plutn- 
cracy  far  the  aristocratic  nde,  which  haa  in  great  degree  ceased. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  great 
Bouree  of  weakness  in  this  country,  as  corapared  to  some  other 
countries*  one  which  may  give  them  the  advantage  in  the  long 
run,  is  the  want  of  saving  accumulation  and  property  among 
the  labouring  poj>ulation  of  England,  and  I  fear  I  must  say  of 
Scotland  also.  We  now  know  that,  if  the  large  capital  of 
France  is  not  so  large  as  ours,  the  amount  of  wt-a-lth  in  France 
in  the  hand^  of  petty  holders  is  enormous.  In  other  European 
coQutnes  also  the  people  arc,  I  believe,  saving  in  their  habita. 
Even  in  Ireland  we  know  that  the  petty  cottier  tenants  save 
money  to  buy  farms  aud  give  their  daughters  portions  In  a  way 
which,  I  fear,  is  very  rare  among  British  labourers.  Why  is 
this  ?  The  Scotch,  at  any  rate,  arc  by  nature  a  prudent  race. 
VChy  do  Scotchmen  earning  good  wages  in  our  raanofactoriGS 
Bot  save  like  Frenchmen  or  Irishmen,  aud  buy  fields  and 
bomee  and  stocks  and  shares?  I  imagine  that  in  Scotland  we 
have  now  becotuc  involved  in  the  English  eystemj  and  that  the 
Efkglish  iystcfm  ia  not  favourable  to  saving,  Englishmen 
and  most  Scotchmen  linve  been  too  loitg  divorced  from  the 
responsibilities  of  property  and  of  complete  selfnlependence, 
I  tike  it  that  the  rooi'C  people  cease  to  work  for  themselves 
and  become  labourers  for  others,  the  less  the  neceasitiea  and 
forethought  wliich  beget  prudence  influence  them.  When  a  man 
cultivates  a  bit  of  land  on  his  own  account,  or  carries  on  any 
trade  on  his  uwn  necounl,  he  muat  look  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
season  and  the  market.  He  cannot  li%'e  from  hand  to  mouth 
from  day  to  day  or  from  week  to  week.      He   must  have 
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either  money  by  him  or  credit  to  enable  biro  to  tide  over  a 
rainy  Jay,  a  Ijad  harvest,  or  a  bad  market.     The  necessity  of 

the  case  ibrcos  him  to  be  prudeut  and  forecasting,  and  a  man 
so  situated  generally  is  so. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  man  who  receives  a  weekly  wage  is 
too  apt  to  spend  it  and  to  trust  far  the  next  week  to  the  wages 
of  the  ne^t.  I  believe  that  in  other  coimtrieii  also,  as  the 
system  extends  under  which  the  maaa  of  the  workmen  are 
labourers  without  responsibilities^  eo  also  prudence  diminishea; 
and  I  apprehend  that  by  far  the  greatest  question  of  modem 
days  iBj  how  to  reconcile  a  great  manufacturing  system  with 
prudence — how  to  give  the  workmen  a  sufficient  interest  in 
the  produce  of  theu-  labour,  a  sufficient  incentive  to  exertion, 
and  ft  sufficient  motive  to  prudence.  I  do  believe  that  for 
many  reasons  1,000?,  saved  by  ten  workmen  \&  more  valuable 
to  the  country  than  2^000/.  gaved  by  a  capitalist,  and  that  a 
thousand  houses  and  gardens  owned  by  labourers  contribute 
far  more  to  the  safety  of  the  country^  to  the  aecurity  of  pro- 
perty, and  to  a  wholesome  social  state,  than  oue  great  estate 
owned  by  oue  man,  There  ia,  after  all,  no  conservative  force 
so  great  as  the  jiossession  of  pro]^)erty  by  a  large  proportion  of 
the  people.  It  is  the  old  story  of  a  broad  basis  instead  of  a 
body  balanced  on  its  apex.  However  large  the  increase  of 
'wealth  accumulated  in  maEses,  however  much  the  workmen 
may  have  to  spend,  no  system  can  be  eafe  or  prudent  which 
does  not  in  practice  promote  economy  and  prudence  among 
the  labouring  classes. 

In  this  respect  I  believe  that  the  British  labourer  lies 
under  a  special  and  peculiar  disadvantage.  Men  are  seldom 
prudent  in  the  abstract;  they  mu&t  have  before  them  some 
visible,  tangible,  and  highly-prized  reward  for  which  they 
strive.  In  countries  where  the  land  is  much  subdivided, 
where  petty  holdings  and  houses  and  gardens,  such  as  the 
labourer  can  hold  and  enjoy,  are  very  numerous  and  always  in 
the  marketj  the  laboixrer  strives  for  the  possession  of  such 
things,  The  French  or  the  Belgian  peasant  or  labourer  longa 
to  become  a  proprietor,  the  Irishman  to  acquire  the  tenant- 
right  of  a  small  farm.  In  countries  where  the  public  loans 
and  the  shares  in  joint-stock  enterprises  are  aiTanged  to  attract 
petty  holders,  petty  people  are  found  to  take  them.  But  under 
our  Englis.h  systemj  the  land  is  daily  more  and  more  massed  by 
the  very  rich — comparatively  little  that  is  successful  has  been 
done  to  make  it  accessible  to  the  poor.  Our  ]mblic  loans  and 
our  enterprises  are  managed  by  capitalists  and  financiers;  the 
poor  have  little  temptation  to  engage  in  joint-stack  enterprises, 
and  our  commercial  laivs  give  them  little  security  that  they 
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will  be  fftlrly  and  lioneetiy  treated  if  tlicy  do.  Certain  it  i« 
that  tlie  more  wftges  are  received  the  more  is  spent,  the  raoro  the 
revenue  derived  irom  spirits  and  euch  thtni^sinereaees.  There 
is  not  at  present  suftieient  inducement  to  prudence  and  saving?. 
I  believe,  then,  tliat  our  future  more  than  on  atiytliiiijr 
«lBe  depends  on  the  solution  of  the  mtist  difficult  problem,  the 
reconciling  of  labnur,  for  or  under  the  f^uidance  of  caprtjilists 
with  prudence  on  the  part  of  the  labourer.  We  must,  if  poa- 
-sib]e»  BO  arrange  our  land  law-^i  that  ^ardeii-plota  in  convenient 
eitnations  may  be  easily  available  to  the  industriouH  mechanic. 
We  must  so  arrange  our  associated  lahijur  that  the  indu.atrious 
and  energetic  man  raay  earn  in  proportion  to  his  industry  and 
energy.  We  mnst  so  re^ilate  the  laws  under  which  money  is 
iuvested  in  iudni^trial  enterprise  that  the  ^mall  holder  may  be 
s^ecurc  of  fair  treatment  and  have  fair  expectalions  vX  a  j^oud 
return.  In  one  shape  or  anotfier,  if  this  nation  is  to  hold  its 
own,  we  must  give  sufficient  facilitie-j  for  and  imluceuients  to 
prudence  and  saving. 

These  are  heavy  and  difficult  tasks.     Success  M'ill  only  be 
achieved  ai'ter  many   attempts  and   probably   many  failures. 
here  1  must  avow  my  belief  that  the  Imperial  ParUanient, 
is  now  constituted,  is  not  capable   of  efficiently  dealing 
•with  the  many  social  problems  wliicli   present  themaelvert,  and 
of  effecting    the   many   reiorms  which    we  refjuire.     I  have 
(Jready  said  that   I  believe   a   highly  eenlraliBcd  gystern  in  a 
great  State  is  not  compatible  with  freedom.       Every   day  it 
becomes  more  and  more  apparent  that  our  Parliament  is  far  too 
large    a«d    unwieldy  a    machine  ti>  deal  with  all  tlio  require- 
ments of  modern  society.      When  great  meainurea  and  great 
experiments  are  necessary  we  find  its  time  frittered  away  on 
Email  raeaaures  and  local  measures.    Mr.  Gladstone's  Ministry 
waa  at  any  rate  one  of  energy  and  action — politicians  of  one 
school  say  too  much  energy  ;   but  all  Uio  vigour  of  iti*  youth 
and  the  strength  of  its  majorities  were  spent    on   measures 
wholly   loi-al   to   Ireland,   while   England  and   Scotland  were 
comparatively   neglected.      By    the   time  that   the   attention 
of  that   Ministry    waa  turned  ttv  Britain  its  forces  were  in  a 
gr^at  <lefrree    exhausted.     Am»lher    Ministry  has   C(nne   into 
power,  with  a  great  majority,  but  the  result  of  the  Be«aion   haa 
shown  h.nv  little  can  be  done.       The  machine  ia  tijo  large  and 
too  cumbrnus,     Bclieviii^r.  then,  that  the  social  reforma  which 
wc  require  mnst  neecssitute  niniiy  exi>eriments  in  many   dlrcc- 
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Home-ruler  that  I  shauld  like  to  see  a  large  portion  of  our 
self-government  transferred  to  local  assembUea.  In  this  respect 
at  any  rate  I  would  in  a  great  degree  imitate  the  American  sys- 
tem. I  think  that  very  much  of  the  management  of  Irieh  afiWira 
might  be  trnnsferred  to  au  Irish  House  of  KepresentativeB, 
or  probably  rather  to  two  separate  Assemblies,  repreaentintr  two 
Irish  provinces,  IJorth  and  bonth.  1  think  that  a  very  large 
portion  of  our  Scotch  affairs  might  he  much  better  managed  in 
a  Scotch  Assembly.  It  may  be  that  Eno;lftnd  might  advan- 
tageously be  split  up  into  provinces.  I  feel  confident  that  such 
Provincial  Aesembliee  might  do  great  good,  and  that  very  ample 
room  would  still  be  left  for  an  Imperial  Parliament. 

Not  ouly  might  many  social  reforms  receive  in  local  assem- 
blies that  attention  and  elaboration  which  they  cannot  have  in 
a  great  Parliament  of  the  nation,  but  also  I  think  that  there 
wonldbe  very  great  advautatre  in  the  variety  of  local  experi- 
ments which  might  be  tried  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
and  under  various  conditions.  One  province  would  profit  by 
the  experience,  the  successes,  and  the  faiUires  of  another  :  a 
healthy  competition  would  be  eicited»  and  out  of  various  trials 
progress  real  and  substantial  might  be  achieved.  The  difficul- 
ties in  our  way  are  so  great  that  they  will  never  be  overcome 
without  the  concurrent  efforts  of  many  minds  and  as  the  issue 
of  many  trials.  Such  efforts  and  such  trials  might,  I  think,  be 
obtained  under  a  sort  of  federal  and  provincial  system  of 
government.  I  do  not  thunh  that  they  will  be  adequately 
obtained  under  the  present  system. 

I  have  alluded  to  what  seems  to  me  the  need  of  reform  of 
the  commercial  law  as  regards  the  responsibilities  of  director* 
and  agents  and  all  those  who  are  entrusted  with  other  people^s 
money.  In  my  view  the  English  ayatem  in  all  things  givea 
too  ranch  liberty  to  the  individual,  even  to  defrauding  his 
neighbour,  and  too  little  protection  to  the  corarauuity.  It  is 
surely  a  very  unwholesome  sign  that  all  the  great  commercial 
frautfe  of  recent  years  have  gone  unpunished,  be  it  from  tlie 
defect  of  the  law,  be  it  from  the  want  of  an  efficient  public 
prosecution.  Even  I  fear  that  the  great  and  rich  s'tviudler  often 
carries  with  him  too  much  public  aympathy.  Tlie  poor  man 
who  steals  or  cheats  to  the  value  of  sixpence  is  sent  to  piison 
without  sympathy  and  withuut  mercy.  Even  the  small  debtor 
may  still,  I  beheve,  be  sent  to  prison.  But  the  great  financier 
who  has  defrauded  thousands  of  necessitous  people  of  millions 
IB  never  convicted — he  cannot  be  imprisoned  for  debt ;  he  is 
speedily  and  effectually  whitewashed,  and  begins  a  fresh  career* 
I  cannot  think  that  associated  undertakings  can  have  a  fair 
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field  till  the  kw  is  strong  euough  to  secure  honesty  m  their 
mAiiagemetit,  In  tbis  as  m  eooie  otbcr  things  wc  must  see  that 
oar  sfatem  does  not  favour  the  rich. 

Id  one  respect  raost  especially  protection  to  t)ie  public  Beema 
to  be  very  much  required.  I  mean  in  respect  of  thtwo  inAtitH'- 
tiona  which  are  designed  to  facilitate  the  economies  andaaviues 
<»f  the  people — insurance  offices,  friendly  societies,  and  the 
Jike.  The  receipts  ure  iinmcdie.te,  the  bene£ta  are  deferred, 
and  Dowherc  is  there  e^uch  scope  for  frnudulent  or  imprudent 
nUDasrement.  In  truth,  in  nothing  has  there  been  such  fraud 
or  recklessness.  1V\'  have  had  eminent  Judges  in  several  cases 
dienonnciDg  these  frauds  from  the  bench,  but  nothing  has  come 
of  tt~the  perpetrators  of  the  frauds  have  not  been  brought  to 
justice.  Conatantly  we  see  in  the  daily  papers  reports  of  most 
fraudulent  cases  which  eicite  the  indignation  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  other  right-minded  nii^istrates  before  whom  they 
come  ;  but  somehow  or  other  whenever  the  thing  looks  ugly  the 
matter  is  patched  up  and  the  accused  go  free.  I  do  liuuibly 
submit  that  both  more  stringent  laws  and  a  better  j^roccdure  for 
deaiiDg  with  these  cases  are  Decessary, 

One  of  the  questions  which  has  been  specially  submitted  to 
you  is,  **  What  tegiglation  should  follow  on  the  rejiort  of  the 
CommLSpion  on  Friendly  Societies?"  Of  the  details  of  that 
fiubjcct  I  ani  not  qualified  to  say  much,  but  on  the  general 
subject  of  iuBurancc  I  will  venture  to  express  my  opinion  that* 
seeing  the  enormous  importance  to  tlie  community  of  the 
machinery  by  which  providence  is  promoted  and  rendered 
effectual,  and  the  peculiar  difficulties  and  risks  which  attend 
institations  to  secure  defcn-cd  benctits,  when  left  in  private 
handgy  the  Government  should  take  a  part  much  more  active 
Aod  effectual  than  a.ny  Government  has  yet  proposed  to  under- 
t&ke.  In  truth,  I  incline  to  the  view  that  much  of  the  busineis 
of  insurance  should  be  undertaken  by  the  State  directly. 

Local  government  and  local  taxation  are  subjects  to  which 
t  attention  has  been  jmid  by  this  .Society,  and  my  remarks 
the  necessity  of  decentralisation  will  show  you  that  I  for 
one  attach  to  these  subjects  the  most  extreme  importance.  It 
has  always  been  a  main  object  of  all  my  work  in  India  to 
make  a  beginning  among  tlie  natives  of  Bclf-govemment  by 
enabling  them  to  do  for  themselves,  by  the  aid  of  local  institu- 
tioQS,  many  things  which  it  in  impossible  that  a  great  Govern- 
meut  should  do  for  them.  And  in  this  country  also  I  believe 
titat  the  genius  of  our  people  and  the  ancient  character  of 
ma  institutions  point  in  the  same  direction.  Of  late  no  doubt 
much  has  been  done  in  the  wav  <>f  new  forms  of  sclf-goveni" 
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mcnt,  but  I  betiere  that  there  ia  fitill  a  want  of  system^  a  \rant 
of  a  proper  demarcation  of  bourn.] arics  fur  local  purpo&ea,  and  a 
general  want  of  method,  ivliich  renders  local  government  far 
from  effective.  We  must  consolidate  onr  various  forms  of  local 
government  into  one  systematic  wliole. 

Happily  it  cannot  be  said  that  as  a  people  we  now  labour 
imder  an  excessive  taxation.  A  great  reform  has  been  ivrought 
in  thai  direction.  But  I  may  mention,  as  an  ever-present 
subject  of  discussion  in  a  society  such  as  tbis^ — the  incidence 
of  taxation — how  far  it  falls  fairly  on  difiercnt  classes,  how  far 
the  great  masses  of  accumulated  wealthy  which  moat  stand  in 
need  of  protection^  fairly  puy  ibr  that  protection;  how  far  the 
cost  of  wars  and  a  magnificent  external  policy  is  laid  on  those 
whose  influence  and  whose  organs  create  war3  so  as  to  net  as  & 
deterrent  from  such  courses.  It  is  my  impression  that  if  every 
WOT  were  fairly  paid  for  at  the  time  by  an  increased  income- 
tax,  Ave  should  be  sometimes  much  less  inelrned  to  adopt  an 
unfriendly  tone  on  very  blight  provocation. 

And  in  my  opinion  perhaps  tJie  most  important  financial 
question  of  aU  in  these  days  is,  how  far  are  nations  or  f^ovem- 
mcnts  justified  in  throwing  on  posterity  expenses  incurred  by 
themselves  ?  Happily  in  this  country  we  have  not  of  late  done 
much  in  this  way,  but  the  question  is  a  very  pressing  otio  in 
India;  and  as  lenders  itc  in  this  country  are  enormously  in- 
terested in  the  question  whether  all  the  bankrupt  governments 
in  the  world  can  really  eharge  their  extravagances  on  their 
successors.  Among  the  blessings  of  civilisation  whieh  we 
have  communicated  to  Christians,  Turks,  Pagans,  and  inlidels 
of  all  sorts,  there  is  none  which  in  these  modem  days  tliey 
have  fio  much  appreciated  as  tlie  system  of  State  loans*  To 
rotten  governments  nothing  is  more  delightful.  There  is  the 
double  advantage  that  a  loan  both  gives  them  an  ample  supply 
of  money  for  their  present  necessities  and  also  builds  up  a 
strong  interest  bound  to  keep  them  on  their  legs.  In  India 
to  secure  fidelity  native  states  keep  their  soldiers  three 
years  in  arrear  of  pay ;  and  so,  if  the  King  of  the  Cannibal 
Islands  can  raise  some  twenty  niillions  on  the  London  Stock 
Exchange— he  cares  not  on  what  terms — lie  feels  pretty  secure 
that  he  cannot  be  overthrown  so  long  as  the  financial  powers 
of  London  can  keep  him  up.  In  truth,  this  country  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  extravagances  of  the  world;  and  the  question 
arises  whether  this  may  not  be  carried  too  far,  and  whether  we 
may  not  some  day  awake  to  grand  repudiations  by  a  generation 
wliich  may  with  some  show  of  reason  say  that  they  neitlier 
borrowed  nor  benefited  by  the  money. 
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By  Sir  George  Campbell,  D,C.L.,  K,C.S,L  U9 

One  or  two  more  ^eat  subjects  I  shall  barely  mention. 

Irish  tenant  right  is  now  being  carried  out  in  practice,  but 
^  whole  broad  question  of  tenant  ri£;ht  or  compensation  for 
ionrovements  in  England  and  Scotland  is  waiting  for  that  practi- 
dl  discussion  and  solution  for  which  it  is  beginning  to  press. 

Then  there  is  that  very  di6Scuit  but  most  important  subject, 
^  Game  Laws,  which  many  have  attempted  to  deal  with,  but 
so  one  has  yet  in  any  degree  disposed  of.  Assuredly  a  solu- 
tion of  this  question  must  be  found. 

The  whole  subject  of  female  industrial  employment  is  yet 
to  (^len  one.  I  for  one  believe  that  nothing  coiud  be  worse, 
tidier  for  women  or  for  the  community  in  general,  than  that 
vooien  should  play  the  part  of  men  or  obtain  any  sort  of 
eqnality  in  the  rights  which  have  in  all  ages  belonged  to  men. 
But  there  can  be  no  sadder  sight  than  to  see  women  without 
adequate  employment,  and  there  are  many  branches  of  most 
mefiil  industry  which  may,  I  think,  be  mainly  given  up  to 


Many  other  subjects  might  be  mentioned,  but  I  have  said 
eooogh  lor  the  present. 

I  will  only  add  that  for  this  subject  of  economy  and  trade 
this  great  City  of  Glasgow  where  we  are  appears  to  offer  greater 

P unities  for  useful  discussion  than  perhaps  any  other 
in  the  kingdom.  I  will  not  offend  the  susceptibilities  of 
our  Southern  and  Western  neighbours  by  calling  it  the  Second 
(%  in  the  Empire — but  this  I  may  say,  that  while  it  is  at 
ktft  equal  to  any  other,  it  far  surpasses  any  other  great  ci^ 
in  the  variety  of  its  industries  and  its  enterprises.  There  is 
icaicely  an  important  branch  of  trade  and  commerce  in  which 
Ght^w  does  not  participate  ;  its  citizens  arc  shrewd  and 
pmhing  to  a  degree  which  is  nowhere  surpassed,  and  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe  Glasgow  men  and  Glasgow  interests 
are  largely  represented.  I  feel  that  in  such  a  place  I  very 
mnror&ly  and  ignorantly  fill  the  chair  of  this  very  important 
section  of  this  great  association ;  but  at  least  I  may  hope  that 
in  Glasgow  my  shortcomings  do  not  endanger  the  success  of 
oar  discussions,  for  I  am  confident  that  Glasgow  men,  as  well 
as  the  strangers  whom  they  so  hospitably  entertain,  have  done 
and  will  do  ample  justice  to  every  subject  which  may  be  started ; 
and  I  believe  that  Scotchmen  will  judge  indulgently  a  brother 
Scotchman  the  best  part  of  whose  life  has  been  spent  in  the 
cnnest  attempt  to  do  his  duty  to  the  many  milhons  of  our 
feDow-fiuhjects  in  a  distant  dependency. 
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BT 

GEORGE  WOODYATT  HASTINGS,  President  of  the  Coondl  of  tb 
Association,  and  Deputy-Chairman  of  the  Quarter-Seasons  of  Wogml»> 
shire. 


IT  was  the  intention  of  the  Association  that  the  chur  of  Ai 
Section  dealing  with  the  Repression  of  Crime  should  hare 
been  filled  by  our  old  friend  and  fellow-member,  Mr.  Frederidc 
Hill,  who  was  bo  long  known  as  Inspector  of  Prisons  in  Scot- 
land.   It  b  a  matter  of  creat  regret  to  us  all  that  the  state  cf 
Mr.  Hill's  health  compelled  him,  a  short  time  since,  to  redga 
the  post,  and  to  abandon  his  intention  of  attending  this  Cobp. 
gress.     Almost  at  the  last  moment  I  was  asked  hj  the  Conndl 
to  fill  the  yacancy  which  had  thus  arisen,  and  I  did  not  &A 
justified  in  refusing  to  relieye  them  fron^  an  unforeseen  difr 
oultr> 

In  dealing  with  the  question  of  crime,  as  with  any  dhcs 
that  comes  before  this  Association,  we  have  to  consider,  in  the 
first  place,  the  subject-matter  of  our  investigation.     A  sound 
foundation  of  fact  is  the  only  safe  basis  for  conclusions  in  anr 
branch  of  social  philosophy.      Now,  the   criminals  of   this 
country — those,  I  mean,  who  come  within  the  purview  of  oor 
criminal  law — are  of  two  classes,  the  casual  and  the  hahitnal 
criminals.    With  regard  to  the  casual,  some  of  them  are  the 
perpetrators  of  those  brutal  crimes  for  which  we  may  be  all 
agreed  that  exceptional  treatment  is  necessary,  and  the  otihen 
have  committed  offences  like  forgery,  embezzlement,  and  firand^ 
which  are  not  within  the  power,  or  at  any  rate  are  not  usually 
practised  by  ordinary  cnminals.     Confining  myself,  then^  to 
the  habitual  criminals,  or,  in  other  words,  to  that  predatoty 
class  who  prey  upon  society,  I  cannot  doubt  that  they  are 
marked  by  certain  aspects  peculiar  to  themselves.  I  have  been 
furnished  with  some  curious  statistics  from  the  prison  of  my 
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own  county  of  "Wyrcefeter,  ivbich  seem  to  ahow  that  habitual 
ertmiiiAls  are  a  race  considerably  bdow  the  average  of  English- 
men in  point  of  phjHical  capacity.     In   the   6ve  years  from 
MichaehnaA,  1870,  to  Michaelmas,  1874,  6,022  male  prisoners 
passed  through   Worcester   Prison.      Of  these,  the   average 
height  was  not  more   than   5  feet  4  iuchee,  aud  the  averse 
weight  was  only  9st,   2lbB.     Now,  1  make  full  allowance  tor 
tiic  fact  that  some  of  these  prisoners  were  juveniles,  but  wo 
haT«  to  put  againH  thifi  that  others  dicl  not  belong  to  the  class 
of  habitual  crimiBals,   and   may  therefore  have  been,  and  in 
some  luBtances  uudouktctUy  were,  adult  male^s  of  exceptional 
&ixe  and  weight.     Taking   them   throughout,   we  can   hardly 
duuht  that  the  C^OOO  male  priHoners  thue  raeaaured  and  weighed 
present  an  unu&ually  low  average  of  physicjil  size  and  capa- 
city.^    These  figures  corroborate  the  impression  I  have  formed 
from  Sequent  visits  to  tlie  prison,  in  which  I  have  been  pain- 
fully struck  with  the  low  and  deteriorated  aiipect,  both  mental 
and  physical,  of  the  pnsuners  in  the  cells.    I  cannot  doubt  that 
they  belong  to  a  race,  both  in  body  and  mind^  below  par;  and 
[  it  would  ^cm  that,  like  the  inhabitants  of  eome  comer?  of  the 
I  globe,  they  have  been  elbowed  out  in  the  struggle  for  life  by 
those  who  have  been  stronger  and  better  nurtured  than  them- 
I  selves,  and  have   been  from  generation  to   generation  driven 
[into  crime  as  a  means  of  subsistence.     I  remember  that,  many 
[  years  ago,  1  was  told  by  the  author  of  '  Londou  Labour  and 
I  the   Loudon  Poor '    that  he  had   found   that  the  haunts  of 
<  criminalB  in  the  metropolie  were  chiefly  on  the  Bites  of  the 
aacaent  8aactuarie«j  where,  in  truth,  the  criminal  population 
had,  from  age  to  age,  bred  in  and  in,  and  perpetuated  an 

*  flfinca  deliTeria^  Uiis  tiiiUfcHB  I  have  Ihmju  funii^lirj  wiLb  occufnu  BUtUfticH 
M  to  tho  ntimljcT  'if  VMVciiily  iiflfemlrr*  (i.e.  IjpIow  Bixtecn  je*ra  c.f  ivgv),  cdtnrrifleJ 
io  th*  B,f5'3  mnlfc  pnsonerB  m^Mifined  ftboTe.  Thfy  net  uh  mcftrlj  as  possil  Jo  tive 
per  T'  -'■■  Wnole.    1  beiiflVD  thiut,  for  the  purpoiH)  of  mv  ciklculation,  this 

.Eica.i!  i  .'  iroald  be  boJojicc^d.  a»  I  litivo  bjui]  ubuvp,  bj  U19  cjtcE^ptiuoiil  aiso 

Miitt  Av.^.iL .',  nuriie  of  the  camibl  oilcDdeiTV.    Fur  instaDce,  a  farmer  mu  dcUunod 
th?  priBOD  ihi»  ltu>t  Rumm^r  for  ^tnwdaysan  nuApicionof  crintA,  but  wiu niter* 
discha^Al  hy  tho  nugutiates.     H«  bod  iie*ertl)Qt«a  been  ■c»1m1  and 
unJ  ia  cuuuted  lunuiig.die  6,02S.     He  ib  ft  bulkj^  Qifui  of  noma  wjc  frat  tii 
SimilflF  rjiwr*  ore  withtn  my  exporience.     But,  eT^n  njlowing  aompllilng 
the  jUTenilt?,  tbc^  arvrtige  height,  could  hardly  bd  l^rtm^ht  up  more  than  odo 
itKli.  u<..  to  five  feet  &vo  inch's,  Now,  my  Sd'oinpiiiBiiM  ;ela,tir«  and  friitad,  Dr. 
'  ^        f  CliftOD,  who  19  prob&l>ly  tho  higho^t  uuthurity  t.u  be  found  od  tliA  iub- 
;iie  thac  fiTe  ftet  sutcq  incbos  moy  l>o  tflfccn  tis  tbfi  iivcmgc  lif.ight  of  tho 
.:  l.:-;i:Jishman.     If  ibis  bo  so,  it  «oatd  Appe&r  that  Lhehfibltun-I  i-rimtnal  ciufl 
tv«  iachc«  below  ibf  nonnul  eLuidard.  I  may  add  that  tbe  figurve  fruin  priaonv 
ffrrvn  iu  Or.  Buddix-'s  work  correspond  pretty  cluscl^  with  taitio  ^  but  t}it»  uumben 
taken  Bje  not  ernffictent  tn   jifFopl  tnmtwortby  resuKa.      I  nm  indrbtpd  to  Mr* 
BoboitB,  the  clerk  of  the  WorcMtor  Priioo,  for  this  flg:iLritii  and  rtvnrngea  quoted 
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hereditary  aptitude  for  vice.  It  would  be  well  if  statistics  on 
this  point  could  be  collected  from  nil  tlic  prisons  of  the  country, 
and  if  we  conld  be  further  informed  as  to  the  st^c  of  the  heads 
and  other  physical  peculiarities  in  the  inmates  of  our  gaols. 
An  eminent  French  writer,  Prosper  Dpspines,  has  collected 
much  intcrestinfT  information  on  tliis  tcjpic,  nnd  his  inquiries  go 
to  show  a  peculiar  physical  and  intellectual  depravity  in  the 
majority  of  criminals. 

Now,  given  a  class  who  are  thus,  by  physical  conformation 
and  hered&tary  tendency,  predetermined  to  prey  upon  the 
industrious  portion  of  society,  the  question  arises™ By  what 
means  are  we  to  meet  and  crush  the  evil?  This  is,  in  fact, 
the  question  which  the  Section  for  the  Repression  of  Crime 
has  set  itself  to  answer.  I  reply  that  there  is  no  one  mcana 
by  which  the  end  can  be  accomplished.  We  hare  to  reprciss,  m 
we  have  to  punish,  we  have  also  to  prevent.  We  must,  in  the  H 
first  place,  take  care  that  we  have  a  police  ciEcient  and  ■^•igilftnt,  ' 
capable  of  watching  over  the  criminal  class,  incorrupt  in  its 
admLuistration,  and  Intelligent  for  the  performance  of  its  dtfli- 
cult  duties.  In  this  island;,  with  the  exception  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  metropolitan  district,  we  have  adopted  the  plan  of 
placing  the  administration  of  the  police  in  the  liands  of  local 
authorities,  1  believe  that  this  principle  is  sound  and  salutary, 
and  that  ive  thus  avoid  the  jealousy  of  the  executive  power 
which  13  sn  manifest  in  Contiuental  countries.  But  it  is  a 
principle  which  we  carry  too  far>  and  nothing  can  be  more 
ridiculous  than  to  see  in  some  flmall  boroughs  a  separate  police 
force,  consisting  only  of  a  sergeant  and  a  constable.  Such 
things  are,  in  truth,  the  abuse  of  the  principle  of  local  govern- 
ment, and  a  clog  on  the  prevention  of  crime.  No  police  force 
ought  to  be  kept  in  existence  unless  it  be  under  the  authority 
of  an  officer  sufficiently  well  paid  to  commaxid  efficiency  in 
every  respect,  and  unless  it  consist  of  sufficient  numbers  to 
present  a  fair  field  for  pi*omotion  among  its  various  ranks. 
Given,  an  efficient  police  force  for  the  detection  of  crime,  we 
come  next  to  the  means  of  efficient  prosecution.  Lord 
Moncreiff,  in  his  address  as  President  of  the  Jurispnidencc 
Dcpartmentj  did  no  more  than  justice  to  the  spirit  of  the 
English  law  when  he  said  that  the  absence  of  a  public  prose- 
cutor in  England  was  owing  to  the  English  respect  for 
individual  liberty,  and  the  English  determination  to  resist  the 
encroachments  of  the  Crown.  This  spirit  has  done  good  service 
in  the  past  periods  of  our  history ;  but  we  may  well  question 
whether  the  time  has  not  arrived  when  we  are  paying  toq 
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for  ADcient  prejudicf.  I  TiesiUte  to  plac^e  ray  own 
1  cijTGrieuce  by  the  side  r>f  that  of  mnny  disfingtmlicd 
:u  who  have  expressed  their  apinions  in  favour  of  the 
appoiDtment  of  a  public  ]»rosecutor  ;  but  I  may  perhaps  be 
j»erraitfed  to  say  that  during  the  time  I  have  acted  as  Dcputy- 
i'haimian  of  Quarter- Sessions  and  Magistrate  of  tnv  own 
county  I  have  had  many  instances  brought  to  my  nntice  of 
the  failure  of  juetice  for  Jack  of  &uch  an  official.     There  is 

fteo  some  nnSHpprebension  as  to  tlie  particular  point  in  our 
_  rocedure  at  winch  this  want  is  fett.  It  is  said  that  the  Bar 
of  our  criminal  courts  supplies  all  the  ability  and  the  learning 
that  are  needed  for  the  prosecution  of  criminals.  1  fully  admit 
that.  No  one  lias  a  hii^tier  opinion  than  I  of  the  forensic 
qnalitie&yof  the  high  character  and  intercity  which  the  English 
3ar#  whether  in  eivil  or  criminal  cases,  bring  to  the  discharge 
of  their  duties ;  but  I  say  that  the  defect  in  criminal  procedure 
'in  England  arises  at  a  stage  of  the  proceedings  earlier  than 
that  at  which  the  Bar  are  employed.  There  are  many  cases  in 
mhich  justice  fails  becauao  there  is  no  one  to  initiate  |>rocced- 
gs  againat  tlie  criminal.  Two  or  three  years  since,  T  brought 
the  notice  of  the  Quai-ter  Sessions  of  Worcestershiic  a  re* 

forkable  instance  of  this  kind,  and  the  Court  was  so  inipressed 
my  observations  that  it  determined  to  petition  the  House 

i'  Commons  in  favour  of  the  appointment  of  public  prosecutors. 

^ut  it  does  not  need  exceptional  and  sensational  cases  to  con- 
thoac  who  are  practically  engaged  in  the  adminL»tratiou 
criminal  justice,  that  a  public  prosecutor  is  u  necessity*  if 
Icrimo  is  to  be  adequately  repressed.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  the  most  eminent  men  who  liave  presided  over  cnminnl 
courts,  for  many  years  past,  have  arrived  on  independent 
grounds  at  this  conclusion.  Three  successive  Chief'. Fustices 
erf  Cogland  have  pronounced  in  favour  of  a  public  prosecutor, 
and  he  wotdd  be  a  bold  man  who  is  ready  to  assert  that  Lord 
Denman,  Lord  Catnpbell>  and  Sir  A,  Cockbum  are  careless  of 
the  liberty  ol*  the  subject,  or  ready  to  sanction  any  infringe- 
ment on  constitutional  freedom.  The  last  report  of  tlie  Jutli- 
cature  Commission  may  give  us  fair  hopes  that  this  great 
improvement  in  our  criminal  procedure  will  soon  be  carried 
out  The  results  of  that  Commission  have  been  of  good 
atlgury  for  the  amendment  of  English  law.  Years  ago,  the 
gr^GAt  reform  known  as  the  fusion  of  law  and  equity  was  advo- 
cated in  the  Law  Amendment  Society^  but  was  viewed  even 
by  those  of  us  who  were  roost  sanguine  as  something  to  be 

ocomplished   only  in    the   far    distant   fiiture*     But    on   the 
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i-ecommendation  of  the  eminent  men  fvho  liAve  fierved  on  ih^ 
Judicature  Commissiou  an  Act  bas  boeu  passed  for  tba  estab- 
lighment  of  a  High  Court  of  Justice,  which  will  practically 
fuse  law  and  equity,  and  give  to  all  England  the  great  benefit 
of  a  uniform  procedure.  This  same  Comnxisaion  (to  whom  our 
AsBocifition  presented  a  memorial  on  the  subject)  have  now 
reported-,  after  due  consideration,  in  favour  of  tlte  eBtablishmcnt 
of  a  system  of  public  prosecution,  and  we  cannot  doubt  tlmt 
this  recommcndatiion  will  in  a  short  time  be  carried  out  by 
parliament.  One  of  the  benefits  produced  by  the  meetings  of 
thie  Afitiociation  has  been  the  mutual  interchange  among  the 
inhabitantB  of  different  parts  of  tJie  kingdom  of  information  as 
to  their  respective  laws  and  customs ;  and  those  of  us  who 
have  met  in  Glasgow  on  ihm  occasion  have  had  the  advantage 
of  hearing  of  the  system  of  public  prosecution  which  has  been 
for  generations  at  work  in  Scotland.  Surely  we  may  obV 
those  who  raise  up  in  England  a  hundred  phantoms  of  objection 
whether  they  have  studied  the  system  of  criminal  procedure 
north  of  the  Tweed?  Have  public  prosecutors  in  Scotland 
destroyed  the  liberty  of  the  subject?  Have  they  led  to  any 
persecution  by  the  Cro^vn?  Have  they  been  employed  as  the 
instrument  of  oppression  and  misrule?  If  they  liave  not,  and 
the  liistory  of  a  free  and  sagacious  people  speaks  to  the  con- 
trary, why  should  we  suppose  that  the  introduction  of  some 
such  system  into  England  will  produce  all  the  evils  that  have 
been  foretold  so  often?  It  may  well  be  admitted  that  there  is 
some  difficulty  as  to  the  particular  way  in  which  this  great 
improvement  ought  to  be  carried  out.  The  Judicatm-e  Com- 
mission have  recommended  the  appointment  of  the  clerks  to 
the  Justices  as  the  public  prosecutors  in  rural  districts^  I  am 
not  able  to  give  my  aseent  to  this  proposal,  which  I  tliink 
might  lead  to  inconvenience  in  many  cases,  and  to  abuse  in 
some.  Neither  can  I  altogether  concur  in  the  proposal  of  the 
Lord  Chief- Justice  that  the  country  should  be  mapped  ont 
into  divisions  under  the  care  of  Government  officials,  in  whose 
hands  the  whole  system  of  public  prosecution  should  be  placed. 
But  I  do  not  see  why  local  autliorities,  such  as  Justices  in 
Quarter  Sessions  and  the  Corporations  of  tlie  larger  towns, 
should  not  be  empowered  to  appoint  officers  for  the  purpose  of 
instituting  prosecutions  in  those  cases  in  which  there  would 
otherwise  be  a  failure  of  justice.  There  is  no  question  that 
many  of  the  improvements  in  criminal  procedure  which  we  are 
all  an:Kious  to  carry  out  hang  in  a  great  degree  upon  this 
question  of  a  public  prosecutor ;  and  I  know  no  subject  on 
"which  the  Association  could  more  usefully  exert  ita  influence 
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the  purpose  of  obtaining  ati  important  aTnemlmonl  of  the 
law,' 

In  regard  to  the  conduct  of  criminal  trials,  there  19  little 
improrement  to  bf  made.  It  has  long  been  the  glory  of  this 
coantTT  that  criminal  procpcdino;H  arc  conducted  tvith  rare 
impartiality,  and  with  a  care  for  the  interesTS  of  tlie  accused 
wlucli  leaves  little  to  he  desired  on  the  score  of  jiistlco.  Allow 
me^  however,  to  enter  a  protest — perhaps  unnecessary — against 
any  proposal  for  tampering  with  the  institutioti  of  jury  triaL 
Nothing  6ecma  more  surprising  timn  that  pTOi>osa!s  should 
have  been  deliberately  made  to  weaken  this  siifeguard  for 
innocence  and  freedom*  1  can  but  reiterate  the  ojiinion  which 
expressed  the  other  day  in  the  Jurisprutlcnce  Department, 
at,  so  far  as  criminal  triab  are  concerueiK  the  jury  system, 
th  few  exccptiona,  works  admirably.  No  institution  that 
^orks  well  ought  to  be  altered,  for  change  ia  in  itself  an  evil,  ' 
[ftTid  can  only  be  justified  by  proved  necessity.  Let  us  trust 
e  may  never  sec  the  day  when  the  verdict  of  fewer  thrm 
elvamen  shall  be  held  sufficient  to  convict  an  Enn-lishman  of 
felony.  But  there  is  one  resjicct  in  whioh  I  shoulcf  be  glnd  to 
e  our  crimtnaJ  procedure  altcrech  The  able  paper  of  Sheriff 
ickson  has  brought  before  the  Jurisprntlcnce  Department,  in 
c  most  Tivid  way,  the  question  whether  a  prisoner  ought  not 
be  allowed  to  give  e\'idcnce  in  his  own  behalf.  It  is  strangely 
ined  that  those  who  are  in  favour  of  this  improvomcnt  are 
vocates  for  the  French  evftcm  nf  the  judicial  examination, 
♦  as  it  has  well  been  put,  the  judirial  torture  of  the  prisoner, 
That  is  advocatedT  however,  is,  not  that  a  defendant  *>hould  bo 
rmpellable,  but  only  that  he  shall  be  competent,  to  give 
ridence  on  his  own  behalf.  1  was  much  strticV,  when  listening 
the  discussion,  with  the  advance  which  has  been  made  in 
public  opinion  on  thia  matter.  AV'hcn  the  Association  met  in 
tasgow  in  I860,  a  paper  on  this  q^uestion  was  read  by  Mr. 


'  The  frauib  pcq>ptratiKl  in  roJineiigti  wiih  piiblie  comnftnlus  consLitiilo  in 

^tiitniMlrrN  a  auffioiaTit  roiwmn  for  tijw  I'stubliphmeiit  of  n  public  prfuspcuN^r.    Two 

^apuilt  instAOCM,  the  Dec^nm  ColUcry  Cibb  And  tlmt  of  tho  Pt^t  Coini  amX  Cli)iir> 

ooiuCoaipuiy.haTe  occurred  duriDg  the  ppii)t  yeur.     Id  hitth  of  thasocnsrscrimiimL 

^Dgs  vero  institat&t].  Aod  wore  umbHu-qupntly  withJrawn,  aflor  trrAvo  cIiivi^m 

i  bad  b«aii  poblicly  rruMle.     Nflw,  if  tbftcnminnl  prcwcdure' of  tliis  country 

I  ft  m&Uorof  priTifctolitigntioii  biQtH-twn  tli»p;irlitA,  it  i^  of  course  c-ompotnnt 

I  pPMecutgr  to  withdraw  Irotii  the  suit ;  but  if  it  i»»  as  I  venture  ia  think,  n 

on  uf  public  jufllice,  then  tbu  inl«i>.>!AA  of  iho  public  shoulii  be  ^innki;!  by 

noent  affidsU     I   havn  bren  iiifnrtnHl  thnt,  nri   tbn  tdrniinntion   of  tho 

iCoUiei^  caw,  the  B«eordor  of  LoDcion,  the  Hight  Hod.  Itna^ell  Gura«7, 

Ftiwt  the  HooneT  a  public  pfuiocotor  was  nppointcd  the  better.     See  on  thift 

bnuch  of  the  subject  thi-  ntidrcsa  oa  Jurisprudcuw,  by  jMr,  J(Bt«pU  Bruwn,  ft.C., 

I  ia  our  TraittftctiuiiiB  of  1B73, 
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Pitt  Taylor,  the  emraeat  author  on  the  law  of  evidence.  He 
strongly  advocated  the  admission  of  the  evidence  of  the  pri&OQ^r, 
but  scarcely  a  voice  was  on  that  occasion  raised  in  favour  of 
the  change.  At  this  meeting  tJie  feeling  was  nearly  unanimous 
in  support  of  the  proposal,  and  I  believe  it  waa  so  because  the 
profession,  and  we  may  trust  the  public,  have  come  to  see  how 
greatly  such  a  change  ivoidd  operate  in  the  interest  of  the 
innocent  accused*  Talce,  by  way  of  example,  the  case  of  tlie 
two  inpii,  ^vbOj  under  the  verdict  of  the  coroner's  tQ("{uest,  livill 
be  indicted  for  manslaughter  for  their  share  in  the  late  terrible 
railway  collision  between  Thorpe  and  Norwich.  The  question 
of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  these  two  men  depends  mninly  on 
what  passed  between  them  on  the  night  of  the  collision.  No 
other  person  was  present ;  they  alone  are  able  to  speak  of 
what  took  place.  Thc^y  each  gave  a  different  account  at  the 
ooronei*'s  juquestj  but  before  the  jury  in  an  Assize  Court  their 
mouths  will  be  closed.  They  must  be  indicted  either  together 
or  separately  ;  if  together,  neither  will  be  able  to  give  evidence, 
and  the  jury  will  be  ine\itably  left  in  considerable  darkness  a& 
to  the  real  iacts  of  the  case ;  if  they  are  indicted  separately,  it 
will  be  the  interest  of  each  to  give  evidence  as  strongly  as 
possible  against  the  other ;  wliile  in  each  casie  the  actual 
defendant  will  be  left  speechless,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  power-  ■ 
less  against  his  accuser.  Yet  this  is  only  a  samjde  of  what  " 
prevails  to  a  lesser  degree  iu  a  number  of  criminal  cases,  Wliat 
can  be  more  important,  to  an  innocent  man  than  that  he  should 
be  able  to  tell  his  own  tale,  to  clear  up  dubious  facts,  and 
to  account  for  n-ords  and  actions  on  his  part  which,  without 
Buch  evidence,  might  tell  painfully  against  him  ?  I  must  con- 
fess that  my  own  experience  as  a  Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions, 
and  perhaps  still  more  strongly  of  Petty  Sessions,  has  made 
me,  in  the  interests  of  justice,  a  strong  advocate  for  this 
alteration  of  the  law.  But  I  should  be  tjuite  reatly  to  proceed 
tentatively  in  the  matter ;  and  there  would  be  nothing  more 
easy  than  to  enable  defendantii  in  all  cases  of  summary  juris- 
diction before  magistratea  to  give  evidence  in  tJieir  own  behalf, 
as  they  can  now  do  in  respect  to  offencea  under  the  Licensing 
Act — a  provision  which  I  can  say,  from  my  own  knowledge, 
has  worked  not  only  without  raiBchicf  but  to  the  great  advan- 
tage of  all  coticerned  in  the  administration  of  the  law, 

Efjually  important  with  the  subject  of  procedure  in  criminal 
trials  is  that  uf  the  sentences  to  be  passed  upon  convicted  pri- 
soners. Probably  motldng  has  done  more  mischief  than  the 
habit  of  giving  indiscrirainatoly  short  sentences  for  rejieated 
offences.     So  far  aa  Courts  of  Assize  and  Quarter  Sessions  aru 
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conceroedy  this  has  been  in  a  great  degree  remedied  of  late 

«ein,  and  sentences  are  now  usually  given  with  reference  to 

^  past  history  of  the  prisoner.     For  myself,  I  am  in  favour 

cf  a  short  and  sharp  imprisonment  for  first  offences,  holding 

^  there  are  a  considerable  nimiber  of  casual  offenders  who 

irin  thus  be  deterred  from  the  further  commission  of  crime. 

Bat  when  once  it  has  been  established  that  a  criminal  has 

entered  on  thievii^  or  any  other  offence  as  an  occupation, 

meiDB  should  be  taken  to  protect  society  from  his  depredations 

bj  a  lengthened  term  of  imprisonment.     The  Prevention  of 

Crime  Act  has  provided  tliat,  after  two  convictions  for  felony, 

t  prisoner,  if  sentenced  to  penal  servitude,  as  in  nearly  all  cases 

lie  ought  to  be,  must  be  subjected  to  not  less  than  a  seven  years* 

tern  of  that  punishment      This  seems  to  be  an  error,  for 

there  Are  cases  in  which  it  is  advisable  to  pass  a  sentence  of 

ral  servitude,  and  yet  in  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  sentence 
BO  kmg  a  term.  A  conference  of  Visiting  Justices,  which 
ms  lield  in  liOndon  in  1873,  recommended  that  the  law  in  this 
jtfpect  should  be  altered,  and  that  a  wider  discretion  as  to  the 
UDOont  of  the  sentence  should  be  allowed  to  Courts  of  Assize 
md  Quarter  Sessions.  I  only  insist  that  in  all  cases  of  repeated 
offences  the  punishment  should  be  cumulative  in  its  nature ; 
tbt,  both  for  the  sake  of  the  public  and  of  the  criminal  himself, 
be  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  possibility  of  crime  for  acon- 
liderable  period  when  he  has  once  manifested  by  his  course  of 
fife  the  proof  of  a  criminal  habit  In  truth,  with  regard  to  all 
KDtences,  we  ought  to  be  guided  not  so  much  by  the  actual 
crime  as  by  the  total  circumstances  of  the  crimLnars  career.  It 
iftnot  the  business  of  human  justice  to  mete  out  exact  retri- 
bution for  tlie  offence ;  that  is  tlie  province  of  a  higher  power. 
It  is  Omniscience  alone  which  can  measure  the  moral  guilt  of 
la  offender,  and  Omnipotence  alone  which  can  apportion  pun- 
ishment equitably  to  the  sin.  Human  justice  is  only  concerned 
to  see  that  law  shall  be  deterrent  and  preventive.  A  distin- 
guished Judge  once  said,  when  a  prisoner  complained  to  him  of 
the  hardship  of  being  sentenced  to  death  for  stealing  a  horse, 
*Youarenot  t^  be  hanged  because  you  have  stolen  a  horse, 
but  in  order  that  horses  may  not  be  stolen.*  This  is  the  true 
principle  of  criminal  justice,  which  ought  to  stop  short  of  no 
KTcrity  to  prevent  crime  and  to  deter  future  offenders,  but 
which  should  never  inflict  unnecessary  pain,  and  should  do  no 
more  than  is  adequate  to  serve  the  righteous  ends  it  has  in 
new.  We  have  heard  much,  lately,  of  tlie  prevalence  of  brutal 
outrages,  and  of  the  necessity  for  adopting  more  stringent 
measures  for  their  proveution.     It  is  much  to  be  feared  that 
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the  sudden  rise  in  the  rate  of  wages  has  led  the  less  laatrueted 
part  of  ihe  working  classes  to  give  way  in  an  unusual  degree 
to  sensual  indulgence »  which  has  been  followed  hy  peraoml 
violence  and  outrageous  breaches  of  tbe  Inw.  We  must  not 
hesitate  to  adopt  any  measures  which  roaj  be  necesaary  to 
deter  from  crimes  of  this  nature.  Reluctant  as  I  am  to  recom- 
mend any  such  measure,  I  must  confess  myself  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  punishment  of  the  la-sh,  which  has  probably 
proved  efficient  In  diuiinishing  the  crime  of  garotting,  may  be 
tried  with  advantage  on  the  ruffians  who  have  lately  disgraced 
our  civilisation.  It  ia  very  possible  that  a  few  examples  may 
be  all  that  is  required  in  this  direction,  and  it  is  certain  that 
public  opinion  points  strongly  towards  an  experiment  of  thig 
nature.  In  such  cases,  and  in  such  only,  is  the  lash  justifiable, 
since  the  protection  of  society  is  the  one  paramount  object  which 
the  Legislature  is  bound  to  keep  in  view. 

AVhen  I  addressed  you  last  year  at  Norwich  I  brought 
before  you,  at  some  length,  the  subject  of  prison  discipline,  and 
pointed  out  the  want  of  uniformity  of  treatment  in  our  county 
and  borough  jailsj  and  the  mmiber  of  small  and  consequently 
useless  prisons  which  are  to  be  found  in  Great  Britain,  In 
accordance  with  the  suggestion  I  then  made,  the  Council  of  the 
Aasociation  this  spring  sent  a  deputation  to  the  Homo  Secre- 
tary to  afik  for  an  inquiry  into  the  subject.  We  were  mo«t 
favourably  received  by  Mr,  Secretary  Cross,  and  there  is  every  1 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Government  will  take  some  steps  to 
remedy  the  evils  which  have  more  than  once  been  pointed  out. 
In  Scotland  the  number  of  small  prisons  13  peculiarly  marked, 
and  I  would  call  the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  subject  to  the  reports  of  the  prison  inspectors,  which  show 
that  there  are  not  a  few  jails  in  this  part  of  the  island  in  which 
the  daily  average  of  the  prisoners  is  not  more  than  one  or  one 
and  n-half — an  absurdity  so  glaring  that  one  would  think  it 
only  needs  mention  to  ensure  its  immediate  abatement.  In 
another  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  (Ireland)  we  find  the 
inspectors  of  county  and  borough  prisons  complaining  in  their 
reports,  year  after  year,  of  the  state  of  the  jails,  which  in  many 
cases  are  described  as  ti'aining  schools  in  vice.  They  have  re- 
peatedly urged  the  Government  to  take  steps  for  the  remedy 
of  such  a  discreditable  state  of  things.  It  is  scarcely  credible, 
but  it  is  a  fact,  that  there  are  no  Discharged  Prisoners* 
Aid  Societies  in  Ireland,  and  tliere  has  been  00  legislation,  as 
in  England,  to  encourage  their  formation.  The  only  provision 
of  the  kind  as  to  Ireland  is  contained  in  an  Act  of  George  I V*, 
which  enables  justices  to  direct  money  to  be  paid  to  a  prisoner 
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enable  him  to  travel  to  his  home  or  to  some  place  of  honest 
jiloyment.     I  should  be  glad  if  the  Aasociatiou  would  con- 
nt  to  address  the  Irish  SccretAty  upon  this  subject^  and  thus 
bring  about  the  est«biiabment  of  an  Ii'ish  society  which  would 
■^lO  the  SAine  gwid  work  that  is  now  hcin^  done  in  Englnud.    I 
indeed^  aware  thut  the  fnniiiitiou  oT  addttioiml   jinsooera^ 
id  societies  is  urgently  required  in  our  own   island,  and  Mr. 
urray  BrovPTie  has  lately  called  atteiitiou  to  this  subject  in 
le  ctilumud  of  the  Tiinvn. 
I  do  not  dtvell  upon  tlie  treatment  of  our  prisoners,  either 
In  convict  or  other  prisons,  because  I  spoke  on  tJie  subject  at 
»me  leiJ^h  last  year,  and  I  pass  on  to  our  system  of  dealing 
>^  crinuuals  after  their  discharge.     This  is  a  matter  uf  great 
iTtanee,  and  one  respecting  wbich  those  who  bavc  followed 
le  course  of  legislation  must  begin  to  feel  uneasy.  I  call  your 
attention  to  it  the  more  pointed]}"  because  the  Association  liua 
lior  a  long  time  past  been  active  in  the  matter,  and  the  cuact- 
meuts  by  Parliament  liave  been  in  no  small  degree  tbe  result 
of  your  ciertioiis.     The   statutory   provisious  on  this  subject 
arc  now  contained  in  the  Prevention  of  Crime  Actj  1871.  This 
Act,  like  the  jircccding  one,  the  Habitual  Crhniuals  Act,  waa 
pa.'ised  for  the  pur[KJ5c  of  providing  a  special  treatment  for  our 
nabituul  crtminalij,  a  course  which   the  ces&atiou  of  transporta- 
tion hud  rendered  imperative.     By  the  6th  clause  of  the  Act  it 
■was  provided  that  a  register  should  be  kept  of  all  persous  con- 
Ticted  of  crime  in  tlie  United  Kingdom — crime  bemg  defined, 
the   interpretation  clause,   a*  any   felony,  and  some  other 
iSence^i  such  as  the  uttering  of  fabe  coin.     It  wjts  also  pro- 
tliat  the  register  shoidd  be  kept  in  London  by  tlie  C'ntn- 
ioner  of  Police,  or  such  other  person  aa  the   Secretary  of 
c  might  appoint.      Fi'uiu  the  7th   and   other  clausca  of  the 
Act  it  will  be  i>ecn  that  special  difiabilitiei^  attacli   to  habitual 
criminals  ;  and  if  these  persons,  tiirough  want  of  knowledge  of 
their  habitation  or  other  cuuscs,  are  not  made  amenable  to  tlils 
statutory    di^aniHtyJ  the  Act   becomes  a  dead  letter.     It  is, 
therefore,  alaitning  to  rend  the  lai^t  report  of  the  CommisBioncr 
i*f  Police  upon  this  eubject.     lie  says — '  The  reglstralioQ  of 
"  habitual  criminal "  has  been  continued  as  heretofore,  but 
the  numbera  on  the  registry  have  increased  bo  rapidly   that 
there  arc  now    117,568   names   on   the  register,  and  they  in- 
crease at  an  average  of  30,000  per  unnum.   Very  few  inquiries 
have  been  received  irom  any  but  the.MetroiX)litan  Police;  and 
the  identilicatious  have  been  very  fuw.     Only    9jO   intiuiries 
have  been  received  from  outride  the  Metropolitan  district  since 
nblishment  of  the  reirifiter 
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Metropolitan  police.     The  Dumber  of  iilentificationB  has  only- 
been  890  out  of  3,957  inquiries;  and  as  regards  those  made 
by  the  Metropolitan  poUce»  a  large  proportion  could  be  identi- 
fied without  the  registry  at  all.*  It  seems  only  possible  to  read 
these  words  as  meaning  that  the  register  is  nunjauageable  on 
account  of  the  number  upon  it;  that  there  is  no  real  method 
of  inquiry  j  that  the  system  does  not  work,  or  rather  that  there 
is  no  syetem  at  all ;  and  that  the  inference  which  is  intended  to 
be  drawn  is  that  the  registration   is  of  no  use,  and  might  u 
well  he  got  rid  of  at  once.     This  is  a  lamentable  confessioo, 
and,  coupled  with  the  reports  of  the  inspectors  of  police  in 
counties  and   boroughs,  complaining  of  evasions   by    persona 
placed  under  police  supervision,  is  calculated  to  create  nerious 
alarm  in  the  minds  of  the  public.     What  seems  to  be  im{>era- 
tively  demanded  is  that  the  register  upon  which  the  statute 
depends  for  its  utility  should  be  made  at  once  thoroughly  effi- 
cient   No  moderate  expense  ought  to  be  (^^rudged  for  this  end, 
for,  crude  and  imaystematic  as  our  procedure  with  regard  to 
habitual   criminals   has   as  yet  been,  its  power   to  check    the 
dejircdations  of  the  criminal  classes  has  been  fully  demonstrated. 
Small  indeed  is  the  cost  of  police  super^'ision  as  compared  with 
the  expenditure  formerly  lavished  on  transportation,  and  it  will 
truly  be  a  pity  if  a  weapon  of  undoubted  efBciency  should  be 
ruined  either  by  a  false  economy  or  by  inetficiency  of  admiuis> 
tration.     I  cannot  too  sti-ongly  repeat  what  I  have  more  than 
once  said  in  my  Section  during  the  last  few  days — that  police 
eupervision,  properly  administered,  is  friendly  to  the  criminal^ 
as  well  as  a  protection  to  the  public    It  facilitates  the  employ- 
ment of  those  persons  who  are  anxious  to  earn  an  honest  live- 
lihood, and  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  guarantee  that  those  who 
are   discharged  on   license,  and  they  whose  sentences  have 
expired,  will  not  be  permitted  tu  resume  their  evil  course  with 
impunity.     The  suggestion   which   has   been  made  that  this 
system  of  supervision  should  be  extended  to  smaller  oflTenders 
convicted  in  petty  sessious  ia  one  on  which  I  am  not  prepared 
to  offer  any  positive  opinion.     It  may  possibly  become  worth 
while  to  try  the  experiment ;  but  at  the  jirescnt  moment  it  may 
be  better  to  ensure  a  more  perfect  administration  of  the  existing 
law  than  to  burden  the  police  force  with  a  rapid  extension  of 
its  provisions. 

We  have  been  dealing  hitherto  with  the  means  adapted 
especially  to  the  repression  of  crime,  but  it  is  our  duty  also  to 
look  to  the  more  blessed  means  of  preventing  it.  Through  ,the 
exertions  of  my  friends,  Miss  Carpenter,  Mr.  Baker,  and 
others^  who  have  in  no  ordinary  degree  deserved  the  name  of 
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philaDthropuitji,  a  number  of  reformatory  gcbools  have  been 
establisbeu  in  tlie  country  for  tlie  purpose  of  reclaiming  youtli- 
ful  offenders.     I  know  no  movement   which    has   been   moce 
arcly  productive  of  gjood.     There  has  been  literally  no  draw- 
lack  to  its  eucceas,  and  its  promoters,  after  overcoming  all  tlie 
'"'udices  and  opposition   which    inevitably   beset    those  who 
t  tlietr  kind,  may  truly  rejoice  at  the  abundant  harvest  of 
which  they  have  reaped.    Scarcely,  if  at  ali^  lees  important 
,ve  been  the  industrial  schools,  which  have  dealt  wltk  a  atill 
ore  juvenile  class.    It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  during  this 
t  ees^ion  an  Act  was  passed  removing  the  doubt  whicb  ciistcd 
to  the  power  of  the  local  autboritics  in  counties  and  boroughs 
•to  borrow   money  for  the  pnrjiose  of  establishing  schools  of 
Kitber  kind.     This  measure  was  obtained  on  the  repreeentatiuu 
|c>f  the  Quarter  Sessions  of  my  own  county,  and  I   gratefully 
cknowlcdge  tlic  promptitude  wilh   which   the   present  Hume 
Secretary  met  the  requirements  of  the  case,     liut  salutary  as 
jtil  such  institutions  ai'o,  let  us  never  forget  that  the  great  uork 
f  national  education  in   elementary  schools  is,  af^er  nil  and 
tboveallfthe  ti'ue  preventive  of  crime.    Those  who  are  israugl- 
over  their  creeos  and  their  crotchets,  while  the  children  in 
lom  they  profess  tu  be  interested  are  perishing  in  the  streets, 
are  th«  rciil  opjwnents  of  civilisation.     Those  who  resolve  by 
very  means  in  their  power  to  biing  every   child  within  the 
lluence  of  a  sound  moral  and  physical  training,  do  more  to 
revent  crime  than  all  the  jaila,  all  the  police,  and  all  the  tri- 
unals  of  our  land.     Miss  Car^jenter  has  brought  before  ua  a 
proposal,  which  I  trust  will  not  be  perinitted.  to  fall  to  the 
und,  for  establishing  Day  Industrial  Feetling   Schools  for 
ihe  reclamation  of  children  too  neglected  by  their  parent**,  and 
destitute  in  every  sense  to  be  dealt  witb  in  the  ordinary 
Jementary  schoolfi.     Such  aeystem  was,,  as  you  know,  estab- 
lished  by  Sheriff  Watson  in  Aberdeen,  and  carried  out  with 
^complete  snccesa,  yeauB  ago,  to  the  immense  benefit  of  that  city, 
e  have  heard  from  his  lips  that  the  moral  instruction  given 
to   the  pupils  durbg  tlie  day  often  influenced   for   good  the 
fathers  and  motliers  m  their  homes  at  evening.     Let  ns  liopc 
that  such  schools,  wisely  encouraged  by  the  Legislature,  may 
rise  up  in  every  town  in  our  land,  and  may  reclaim  the  parenta 
while  they  save  the  children. 
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ON 

THE  BELATION  OF  RELIGION  TO  SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 
H'wched  b^ore  the  Association  in  Park  Churchf  Olasgow. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  Principal  Caibd,  D.D, 


ADD  to  your  faith  yirtue,  asd  to  virtue  knowledge. 
2  Peter,  ii  5. 
The  knowledge  here  spoken  of  is  not  religious  know- 
ledge in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  phrase — knowledge, 
that  is,  of  theological  ideas  and  doctrines — but  rather 
that  practical  knowledge  which  is  needed  to  give  to  our 
religious  convictions  their  due  expression  and  application 
amidst  the  manifold  exigencies  of  common  life.  In  order  to 
success  in  any  art  we  need  not  merely  tlie  intuitions  and  im- 
pulses proper  to  it,  but  also  the  practical  knowledge,  the 
technicfu  training  and  discipUne,  without  which  these  in- 
tuitions would  be  ineffective  and  useless.  The  inspiration  of 
genius  is  not  independent  of  study  and  hard  work.  It  is  truej 
indeed,  that  the  poet  is  born,  not  made — that  no  man  can 
become  a  true  artist  merely  by  culture,  "Without  the  divine 
afflatus — the  intuition  or  sense  of  beauty  that  comes  as  an 
inspiration  on  the  gifted  mind — a  man  may  be  a  maker  of 
verses,  a  second-rate  painter,  a  musician  laboriously  grinding 
out  pieces  faultlessly  correct,  according  to  the  technical  rules 
of  harmony ;  but  the  best  achievements  of  such  men  will  lack 
the  indefinable  element  of  originality,  the  interpenetrating 
spirit  and  life  that  captivates  the  soul  in  the  works  of  the  grea^ 
masters  in  the  realm  of  art.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  grant  to 
a  man  this  heaven-born  instinct,  endow  him  in  highest  measure 
with  the  aesthetic  vision  and  faculty  divine,  it  is  not  less  true 
that  he  needs  something  more — something  which  patient  study 
and  labour    and    discipline    only   can   give   him — before    he 
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command  or  merit  real  success  in  his  yocation.     Not  only 
Eiiust  science  come  in  to  furnish  technical  knowledge,  and  many 
»Ti  hour  of  paLurul  labour  be  spent  in  acqnirin*^  practical  ekiU 
and  dexterity  in  the  use  of  tlie  materials  with  which  he  has  to 
"work,  but  the  great  artist,  above   all  men,  h  one  who  must  be 
posseseed  of  that  knowledge   of  tht*  world,  that  sympathetic 
acquaintance  with  nature,  that  targe  discernment  of  man  and 
iWJiety  and  human  life,  which  comes  only  of  profound  study 
and  observation.     A  great  poem  is  not  the  mere  frothing  up 
of  fancy  and  fcoliug,  combined  with   a  copiouK  flow  of  rhyth- 
mical speech*     I  could  name   poems  into  which  an;  distilled 
the  results  of  the  most  comprehensive  observation  and  thought 
— which  are  the  fruit  and  flower  of  a  mind  that  has  been  nur- 
tured by  the  philosophy,  tlie  science,  the  higheat  political  and 
BoclaL  ideas  of  it$  time.     In  short,  what  success  in  any  great 
art  demands  is  that  to  inward  feeling  and   intuition,  and  the 
ardent  creative  impulse,  there  should  be  added  a  large  measure 

tofpractical  knowledge. 
The  same  principle  holds  good  in  the  higlier  sphere  of  the 
lepiritual  lil'e.  In  the  nobler  art  of  goodneasj  our  text  seems  to 
teach,  we  need,  besides  faith  or  religious  insight  and  the  ardour 
of  virtuous  impulse  or  the  desire  to  do  good,  a  third  quality, 
without  which  we  shall  not  be  fully  equipped  for  a  Christian's 
work  in  the  world — namely, /^rac/ictr/  knotvkdgf.  Fervent  devo- 
tion, enthusiastic  religions  feeling,  philanthropic  ardour,  a  spirit 
glowing  with  love  to  God  and  man— tliese  are  noble  things  in 
themselves;  and  a  man  can  scarcely  iKussess  them  without 
^roTing  in  some  measure  a  blessing  to  his  fellow-men.  But,  to 
fulfil  in  largest  mea&ure  the  benign  misfiion  of  a  Christian  in 
the  world,  he  needs  something  more.  To  do  good  to  men  he 
must  know  men.  To  serve  his  time  he  must  needs  know  hiH 
^  time.  To  take  part  in  the  great  work  of  helping  on  the 
H  progress  of  society— the  physical,  intellectual,  and  social 
V  amelioration  of  mankind^ — he  must  acquire  some  acquaintance 
f  with  its  existing  eondltioii  and  relations,  its  wants  and  wcak- 
aeases,  the  sources  of  ita  corruptions  and  diseases,  and  the  best 
means  and  appliances  for  alleviating  or  curing  them.  If  he 
would  not  prove  merely  a  religious  voluptuary,  or  let  his  zeal 
evaporate  and  end  in  fine  feelings  and  fervid  aspirations,  he 
must,  if  I  may  so  exjwess  it,  be  not  merely  a  man  of  sd'one 
faith  and  sincere  piety,  but  in  aonie  measure  an  adept  in  social 
science,     lie  must '  add  to  his  faith  virtue,  and  to  virtue  know- 

tkdgc' 
On  the  topic  thus  suggested  I  shall  now  taliC  leave  to  add 
%,  few  further  remarks.     The  subject  of  which,  in  the  position 
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I   occupy   today,   I   am  naturally  led   to  treat  is,   the  rela- 
tion of  social  science  to  religion — the  reciprocal  bearing  and 
influence  of  Christian   thought  and  duty,  and  the  special  ile- 
partment  of  thought  and  action  embraced  by  the  operations 
of  this  Association.     In  what  relation  does  scientific  knowledge 
generally,  and  its  application   to  the  purposes  and  uses  of  life, 
stand  to  religion  and  morality  ?     Are   the  two  provinces  en- 
tirely independent,  or  in  any  way  so  correlated  as  to  keep  pace 
With  and  gather  fresh  light  and  energy  from  each  oilier  ?     Has 
religion,  on  the  one  hand,  any  contribution   to  make,  whether 
directly,  by  the   ideas  it  discloses,   or  indirectly,  by  the  netC 
atdour  and  inspiration  %vhicli  it  su[)plies,  to  the  prosecution  of 
secular   knowledge':'       On    the   other    hand,  has  science  any 
ethical  or  spiritual  function,  so  that  the  man  of  culture  and 
intelligence  is  therefore  likely  to  be  a  better  and  more  religious 
man  V      Witli  respect,  in  particular,  to  that  wide  and  important , 
field  of  knowledge  with  which  here  you  are  concerned — tJie 
science  which   deals  with  human  society,  the  principles  of  ila 
organization,  imd  the  laws  and  conditions  of  its  healthy  ex- 
istence and   deve]o]>ment-*-ia  there   any  sense    in  ■vvhifili  this 
science  can   be   said  to  occupy  common,   or,  at  any  nue»  col- 
lateral, ground  with  religion  and  ethics  ?     Of  all  social  forces, 
take  it  at  the  very  lowest  point  of  riew,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  religion   constitutes  one  of  the  greatest — that  relij^ious 
ideas  and  motives  are,  of  all  others,  those  which  have  taken  the 
deepest  hold  on  the   human  spirit,  and  exerted  the  mightiest, 
influence  on  the  life  and  history  of  onr  race.     Is  the  man  wht> 
is  profoundly  vci-sant  in  the  ideas  or  Imbued  with  the  principles 
which  constitute  this  greatest  of  social  agencies  therefore  better 
qualified  for  the  investigation  and  wise  regulation  of  other  social 
agencies  ?     And,  conversely,  will  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  and 
principles  of  social  science  in  any  way  heii)  a  man's  religious 
life — ^tend  to  bring  the  spirit  nearer  to  God,  or   enable  hira 
better  to  fulfil  his  Christian  duties  and  obligations  ? 

Now,  it  is  possible  to  take  such  a  view  of  the  nature  of 
religion  and  morality  as  to  make  them  absolutely  independent 
of  this  or  any  other  department  of  science.  We  may  so  narrow 
the  conception  of  man's  spiritual  life  as  that  neither  ignorance 
can  hinder  nor  knowledge  lielii  it- — so  conceive  of  it,  in  other 
\vords,  as  that  not  only  arc  fervent  piety  and  exalted  goodues* 
possible  to  the  most  uncultured  minds  and  in  the  least  en- 
lightened ages  (wbirh  no  one  denies),  but  that  they  gain  abso- 
lutely nothing  as  to  their  essence  from  the  advancing  lights  of 
science  and  civilisation.  Religion,  according  to  this  view,  con- 
sists in  the  belief  of  a  few  simple  truths  or  doctrines  to  which 
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nothing  can  ever  be  added,  atid  in  the  opening  of  the  heart  to 
certain  feeJinjje  aiid  seutimeiils  which  may  be  experienced  by 
the  little  child  or  the  iinU'tteied  peasant  in  ecjual  fervour  and 
inteneitj  ivith  the  most  philosophic  tbinker  or  the  master-mind 
that  has  grasped  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences.     To  do  jus- 
tice, and  love  raeix;y,  and  to  ivalk  humljly  ivith  God — this  is 
the  whole  directory   of  Chriatian   duty,  and   all  that  modem 
thought  and  invustif^ation  Lave  added  to  humnn  knowledge  will 
not  enable  us  better  to  t'ldfil  it.     ^ay,  it  may  be  questioned — 
&ome  may  be  disponed  to  add — whether  the   unsophisticated 
Christian  does  not  possess  advantages,  in  respect  to  piety,  over 
his  more  cultured  neighbour,     Itis  piety  may  have   in  it  an 
ujiquestioninn;  faith,  a  freedom   from  doubt,  ^  quiet  simplicity 
and  realityj  the  fine  bloom  of  ivhicli  incrca^in^  intellectual  cul- 
ture uiigbt  niar.  but  could  never  improve.     And  in  like  manner 
Itis  virtue  and  goodness  may  be  characterised  by  an  abaencc  of 
that  self-cons eiouan ess  or  intellectual  pride  which  knowledge 
and  mental  accomplislimentti  are  but  too  apt  to  bring  with  them. 
L  Science,  literature,  art.  worhlly  knowledge,  and  erudition — the 
Hjurist's,  hiftorian^H,  j>i.)litician^8  lore — are*  no  doubt,  fine  things 
^  in  tlieir  ivny,  but  they  are  things  of  the  world  ;  they  arc  foreign 
to  that  higli  and  holy  region  in  which  we  are  concerned  with 
the  soul,  and  its  rclnliipn  to  (iiwl  and  divine  things  ;   they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  those  inner  experiences  which  iiud  their  ex- 
j>resgion  in  prayer,  in  the  exercises  of  the  sanctuary,  and  the 
IL  cultivation  of  holiness  of  life. 

B       The  tine  of  tJiought  thug  indicated  13  one  which  it  is  per- 
Hhape  not  to  he  wondered  at  that  many  good  and  pious  people 
Behould  be  disposed  to  take.     But  a  little  reflection  will,  I  think, 
convince  us  ibnt  it  proceeds  on  au  altnigether  mi-ntaken  notion 
Las  to  the  pru\iiice  of  ruligion  and  its  relation  to   science  and 
Beivilisation.     Wc  cannot  draw  any  such  hard  and  fa^t  limits 
"between  religion  and  science  aa  are  here  indicated,  or  narrow 
the  domain  of  the  fonner  so  as  to  make  it  altogether  exclusive 
■&nd  independent  of  the  latter.     I  think  it  may  be  shown  that 
Bftcience  or  gcientifie  knowledge  in  general  does  in  many  ways 
contribute  to  the  religious  and  moral  advancement  of  society ; 
and»  therefore,  that  the  discussions  and  operafi^ms  of  a  Bcientific 
awociadon,  and  especially  of  an  asaoination  for  the  promotion 
of  Boci&l  science,  have  nut  merely  a  apeculative  interest,  or  an 
interest  for  the  politician  and  the  social  reformer,  but  also  a 
profoundly  religious  and  Chrifttian  interest.     To  keep  our  re- 
marks within  bounds,  I  shall  a.'dc  you  to-day  to  confine  your 
attention  to  the  ethical  aide  of  religion,  and  especially  to  that 
with  which  we  are  here  naturally  led  more  p^ticularly  to  con- 


cern  ouraelvee — its  social  ram-ality.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to 
show  that  religion,  so  far  fi-om  being  independent  of  knowledge, 
culture,  the  ever-advancing  lights  of  science  and  civilisation, 
would,  as  a  social  agent,  be  comparativelyfeehle  and  ineffective 
without  them ;  and  that  only  by  their  aid  can  it,  in  the  highest 
measure,  fulfil  its  function  as  the  regenerator  of  human  society. 
It  may,  I  think,  be  on  good  grounds  maintained  that  the  roan 
of  scientific  culture,  if  not  therefore  a  more  religious  man;,  is 
certainly  qualified  to  fulfil  more  thoroughly  the  duties  which 
religious  principle  prescribes ;  and,  further,  that  society,  aa  it 
grows  in  knowledge^  and  especially  in  the  knowledge  of  its 
own  constitution  and  laws,  becomea  a  better  organ  of  tlie  Bpiiit 
and  power  of  religion. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  any  great  social  end,  such  afi 
the  physical  or  intellectual  or  moral  improvement  of  mankind, 
two  tilings  are  necessary— namely,  the  desire  or  disposition  to 
achieve  it>  and  the  knowledge  how  to  ctini|)ass  it     It  is  the 
function    of  religion   to   evoke  and  stimulate  the   former,  to 
awaken  and  minister  ever  new  impulse  to  the  spirit  of  huxuan 
sympathy  and  brotherhood;  but,  that  achieved, in  order  to  any 
wide  or  lasting  results,  it  must  call  in  the  aid  of  intelligence,  of 
ecience,  of  that  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  human  society 
to  which  only  the  moat  careful  study  and  observation  can  at- 
tain, and  without  which  all  the  fervour  of  religious  zeal  will  be 
comparatively  useless — sometimes  even  dangerous  and  noxious* 
That  Christianity  Can   fulfil,  and  has  in  a  wonderful  manner 
fulfilled,  the  former  function »  I  need  scarcely  pause  here  to 
show.     No  one  can  doubt  that;,  regarded  merely  in  the  point 
of  view  of  social  ethics,  Christianity  has   introduced  into   the 
world  a  new  moral  power,  in  comparison  with  which  all  other 
benignant  social  influeueeg  are  feeble  and  insignificant.     It  has 
enkindled  in  the  human  breast  a  new  sentiment,  an  "  enthu- 
siasm of  humanity,*  as  it  has  been  called,  of  an  altogether 
peculiar  and  unprecedented  character — a  love    for  and  pas- 
sionate devotion  to  the  good  of  mankindj,  which  has  proved 
itself  more  profound,  more  intense,  more  potent  to  quell  all 
gelBsh  impulses,  and  to  rouse  those  who  are  swa3xd  by  it  to 
unparalleled  efforts  and  sacrifices,  than  any  other  principle  by 
which  the  spirit  of  man  can  be  impelled.     Nor  is  this  feeling  ft 
mere  unaccountable  instinct  or  inspiration,  but  one  which  takes 
its  rise  from  the  new  ideas  of  human  nature  and  human  destiny 
which  Christianity  reveals.   For  ChiTstianity  teaches  us  to  see  in 
every  human  being  a  spirit  made  in  the  image  of  God, and  capable 
of  rising  into  eternal  affiance  Avith  Hhn.     It  leads  us  to  look 
on  all  men  in  the  light  of  that  new  ideal  of  humanity  whick 
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tiie  life  of  Christ  sets  before  us,  of  that  love  which  lie  bopo  lo 
tthem,  and  of  that  sacrifice  which  was  not  too  great  to  be  off<>red 
ip  for  their  redemption.     Bj   tliese  aod  similftr  conccptionB 
thiB  life  of  man  is  lifted  out  of  its  poverty  and  nicanrices,  and 
["becomes  invested  with  an  infijiite  worth.     The  pettiness  aad 
riviality,  tlie  sordid  vilencss  and  degradation  that  but  loo  often 
Jattach  to  it,  become  to  the  eye  of  Christian  observation  no 
Lionger  its  cadence,  hut  its   accidents — no   longer  its  inherent 
and  irrovei'sible  characteristicB,  but  tlie   foul  accretions    tlmt 
I  obscure   its  hidden  glory.     As  we  hecouie  penetrated   by  the 
ieplrit  of  our  Christian   fujth,  all  selfirih  inditfcrcnce  Is  quelled, 
cynical  contempt  or  supercilious  disdain  for  any  human  being 
becomes  ini^Ktsaible.     On  the   leostj  tltc  lowest^  the  vilest  wc 
L.ieam  lo  look  witii  an  interest^  retlecled  from  Christ's  sympathy, 
I- as  possessors  of  a  nature   that  contains  in  it  untold  pogi^ibilities 
1  of  greatnc&j5  and  blessedness.      We  cease  to  deBjiair  of  tlio  very 
I'trcu'at.     The  sjiectacle  of  human  ignorance,  vice,  and  crime,  of 
iy^st  multitudes  sunk  in  almost  aavage  mental  and  moral  degra- 
lation,  awakens  in  wa  at  once  a  new  and  profounder  compas- 
sion, and  a  new  hopefulness  and  energy,  when  we  Bee  in  them 
IbeingB  possessed  of  the  nature  of  Jesus  Chriet,  and  for  whom 
|He  could  live  ami  die.     Catching  the  firo  of  His  divine  &elf- 
[devotion,  the  ChrisUiin  philanthropist  begins  to  feel  for  these, 
^and  such  as  these,  an  aspiration  to  which  nothing  is  too  great 
to  he  hoped  for,  and  nuthing  loo  hard  \o  he  endured,     tjuch,or 

IBomething  like  this,  is  that  impulae  of  social  beneticence  which 
Christianity  has  the  poiver  to  awaken  in  all  who  submit  thcm- 
Eclves  to  iXa  hollowing  and  ennobling  infineuce-     As  we  attempt 
to  depict  it»  we  fccl»  alas  I  how  feebly  it  acts  n[X)u  most  of  us 
— how  little  our  languid  sensibilities  have  caught  of  thia  divine 
spirit,  how  incommensurate  our  feeble  pliilantliropy  with  the 
power  of  self-abnegating  love  and  zeal  fiir  the  good  of  mankind 
^fc^-hich  lies  latent  in  the  religion  of  Jesus  Chriat* 
^B         But  now,  when  all  tlii:^   baa  been  E>aid — conceding  to   the 
very  utmost  the  power  of  ChriaUanity  as  a  new  and  eomraand- 
ing  impulse  of  sttcial  beneficence — ^it  must  still  be  maintained 
that  that  impulse  can  never  achieve  the  liighest  reaults  without 
the  aid  which  knowledge,  science,  disciplined  intelligence  give. 
^  It  ia  a  great  thing  to  be  inspired  by  the  impulse  of  benevolence, 
H^but  the   impulse  of  benevolence,   however  ardent   and  eafjer, 
"  tvLU  of  itsell"  carry  ns  but  a  little  way  Lu  our  efforts  to  amelio- 
rate society.    Christian  zeal  and  love  are  the  main  thing  fur  our 
awn  souk,  but,  beyond  a  very  limited  range  of  action,  they  are 
Wind  and  helpless,     lie  who  would  extirpate  the  evils  that 
afiect  the  complicated  organism  of  society   and  develop  its 
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liighest  capftbilldes  of  good,  ^vill  soon  meet  with  problems 
which  the  instinct  of  brotherly  love  is  as  powerless  to  solve  Ad 
it  is  to  solve  problems  in  mathematics,  or  to  perform  sui^cal 
operations.  It  isj  no  doubt,  true  thct  all  the  learning  and 
M-isdom  in  the  world  will  not  make  a  man  a  ChristirLn,  and  that 
science,  philosophy  and  letters  would  be,  as  instruments  of 
social  regeneration,  but  poor  eubstitutes  for  religion.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  true  also,  that  a  very  weak  or  ignorant  man  may  be  » 
good  and  pioua  man^  that  the  feeblest  intelligence,  the  mind 
devoid  of  the  faintest  tincture  of  letters,  or  ignorant  as  a  babes 
of  history,  politics,  the  constitution  of  human  society,  and  the 
conditions  of  its  progress  and  deveHopnicnt,  may  yet  be  full  of 
faith  and  charity,  and  all  manner  of  good  instincts.  But  ^ 
though  the  state  of  a  man^s  own  soul  is  the  main  tbing  for  him,  ■ 
and,  in  the  absence  of  opportunities  of  culture,  he  ia  not  re-  ^ 
sponsible  for  blunders  and  failures  which  only  knowledge  could 
have  prevented,  yet  it  ia  not  the  less  true  that  all  his  piety  and 
goodness  of  heart  may  leave  him  a  very  useless  and  incompe- 
tent member  of  Hooiety.  If  his  sphere  of  life  is  a  very  lowly 
and  untntluential  one,  religions  feeling,  au])ported  and  guided 
by  the  moral  traditions  and  nsages  that  have  infused  themselves 
into  modern  society,  and  become  a  sort  of  artificial  wisdom  to 
all  well-intentioned  people,  may  keep  him  from  going  fai*  wrong 
or  doing  much  harm — may  enable  him  even  to  perform  credita^ 
bly  the  ordinary  duties  of  life.  But  eyen  in  the  most  unam- 
bitious life  there  ever  and  anon  arise  occasions  when  the  unin- 
stnictcd  mind,  however  pious  and  conscientious,  is  at  a  loss  ■ 
to  deteimine  the  right  course  to  take*  and  where  all  the  pious  B 
tendencies  in  the  world  will  not  supply  the  lack  of  disciplined  ^ 
judgment  and  practical  wisdom.  And  if  we  pass  beyond  such 
a  limited  sphere  of  action — if  we  are  called  to  give  effect  to  our 
philanthropic  feelings  by  devising  or  co-operating  in  plans  and 
schemes  of  social  amelioration,  by  systematic  attempts  to 
vefoi-m  abuses  and  corruptions,  or  to  originate  new  lawg, 
arrangements,  institutions,  for  the  good  of  society — then  are 
we  in  a  region  where  most  of  all  must  religions  intuition  with- 
out science  be  at  fault- — where  we  are  mot  by  problems  of  the 
greatest  difficulty  and  complexity,  demanding  for  their  solution 
wide  and  comprehensive  knowledge,  great  faculty  of  induction 
and  generalisation,  and  no  little  administrative  ekill  and 
sagacity,  and  before  which,  destitute  of  such  qualifications,  the 
most  ardent  religious  iseal  and  enthusiasm  will  stand  baffled 
Hud  bewildered,  Nay,  we  go  further,  and  say  that  just  because 
it  is  one  of  the  most  potent  and  resistless  principles  of  action, 
religious  zeal,  when  uninformed  and  unguided  by  knowledge. 
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niny  prove,  and  bas  often   proved,  iujurlous  and  disoBtroua  to 
society,     Relignous  feeling,  thoufrh  It  does  not  qtialify  a  raaa 
to  treat  social  problems,  does  not  prevent  him  from  dal>blinaf  in 
thf^m;  and  even  intentional  malignity  has  sometimes  done  less 
harm  to  mankind  than  sincere  and  well-ineanin<r  but  wronji- 
eaded  zeal.  It  has  led  men  nuthinkingly  to  gratify  benevolent 
feelings  at   the  coat  of  the  real  and  permanent  welfare  of  its 
objectdj  and  tc>  apply  sentimental  remedies  to  deep-seated  social 
evils,  which   they   were  as  vain  to  heal  as  a  plaster  to  cure  an 
onranic  disease.     For   lack  of  the  wider  thought  which  diatin' 
gT,ushes  between  what  is  local  and  temporary  and   what  is  per- 
manent and  universal,  good  men   have   often   done    grievous 
injury  by  the  misapplication  of  sacred  authorities   and   prece- 
dents, have  attempted  to  settle  social  and  econoimcal  itroblems 
by  quoting  irrelevarit  texts  and  examples,  or  tried  to  peri>etuat.e 
in  a  changed  world  the  reUj;ious  inetitut.iotift  or  rude  momlitica 
of  a  bygone  age.     Popular  religious  fcding,   again,   has  not 
seldom    been   rouse<l   by  the  importing  of  saered  names  ami 
formulas  into  tliacussions  with  which   they  had  no  real  conncc- 
tioti,  and  a  violent  outcry  has  been  often  raised  anjainst  much- 
needed  reforms,  or  in  defence  of  abuses  which  have   become 
accidentally  associated  with  hallowed  traditiou&,     IMistaking 
isincerity  for  wis.dom,  and   strenfjtb  of  con\'iction   for  force  of 
ea&on,  men  of  kindly  nature  have   again  and  again  been  be- 
rayed  into  acts  of  grossest  cruelty   or   intolerance,  or  have 
resumed  to  judge  of  questions  and  interfere  with  ineaaures  for 
■Scaling  with  which   they  are  ludicrously  incompetent,  or  have 
^icnt  them^eU'es  1^  swell  the  tide  oi'  ignorant  but  conscientious 
rcjudice  and  obstructiveness*  or  have  rushed  into  the  projects 
nd  schemes  of  a  foolish  philanthropy,  or  have  become  the  took 
of  charlatans  and  sophists  whose  ill-cone  id  cred  social  nostrums 
a  filight  tincture  of  science  would  have  sutfieed  to  exjiose.     In 
jthese  and  innumerable  other  ways  zeal  without  knowledge  has 
ot  unfrequeutly  proved   itself,  not  only  inefficacious  and   un- 
roductive,  but  a  positive  hindrance  to  the  welfare  and  progress 
f  stTciety. 

Let  me  now  offer  one  or  two  particular  iUustrationa  of  the 
"oregoing  remarks.  The  most  obvious  example  of  the  need  of 
[knowledge  for  the  direction  and  guidance  of  religious  and  moral 
ntuitions  is  that  which  is  derived  from  the  exercise  of  our 
charitable  feelings  in  the  relief  of  jmverty  and  want.  The 
simple  dictate  of  benevolent  feeling  is  directly  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  poor  and  destitute — to  succour  the  needy,  feed 
the  hungry,  clothe  the  naked.,  and  give  shelter  to  the  homeless. 
But  a  very  little  consideration  teaches  us  that  we  cannot  in 
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any  sucli  rough  and  ready  ivay  exhaust  our  duty  to  tlie  poor, 
and  that  belbre  we  can  do  so  wc  must  call  in  the  aid  of  practical 
wisdom,  of  careful  and  disciplined  obsen'ation  and  cxperimeiit 
The  conclusion  has  now  fixed  itself  on  tlie  public  mind,  so  ae 
to  be  accepted  by  siU  but  the  raost  unreflecting,  that  random 
and  uneystcuiatic  aluis-giviug  is  not  otdy  not  a  beneficent  use 
uf  money,  but  a  practice  positively  noxious  aud  baneful  to 
society.  It  tends,  especially  In  such  a  btate  of  society  as  ours, 
to  foater  idlness  and  impotsture,  to  discourage  industry  and 
independence  of  gpiritj  to  tempt  men  to  ineannees,  cringing 
servility,  and  lying,  and  in  general  to  create  a  mendicant, 
vagmntj  vagabond  class,  iv!io  are  continually  boveriup;'  on  the 
verge  of  crime,  and  very  often  passing  beyond  it,  Nothing, 
therefore,  can  be  more  obvious  than  that  our  benevolent  fecHnga 
must,  in  order  to  achieve  the  f^ood  results  to  which  they  point, 
check  their  instinctive  promptings,  and  wait  toeee  what  intcJJi- 
gcnt  observation  and  knowled<rc  of  the  laws  and  relations  of 
society  determine  aa  to  the  best  and  saftistways  of  helping  the 
poor.  And  this  opens  up  the  whole  question  of  pau]»crism^ 
which,  so  fur  from  being  of  easy  solution,  involves,  for  the 
labourer  in  the  cause  of  social  improvementj  some  of  tlie  moat 
intricate  and  difficult  problems  with  which  students  of  human 
nature  aud  human  society  can  deal.  In  investigating  these 
problems — in  considering,  fi>r  example,  audi  questions  aa  those 
which  tarn  on  the  comj)arativc  expediency  of  out-door  or 
in-door  relief,  on  tlie  subsidising  of  the  able-bodied  poor,  on 
the  propriety  of  encouraging  emigratiouj  on  the  organisation  of 
public  charities  and  interference  of  the  State  with  chantable 
bequestSj  &c. — in  beatoiving  patient  thought  on  such  subjects, 
social  science  is  not  merely  acting  aa  tlie  agent  and  minister  of 
religioUj  but  is  actually  defining  and  determining  the  meaning 
of  Christian  duty,  specifying  the  actions  by  which  alone 
Christian  beneficence  can  take  concrete  form  and  reality. 

The  foregoing  is  an  illu-stration  of  the  way  in  which  the 
duties  of  Christian  morality  arc  rendered  much  more  complex 
by  the  conditions  of  modern  society,  so  as  to  (Icmand  the  aids 
of  thought  aud  science  for  their  satisfactory  performance.  I 
will  mention  only  one  other  consideration  pointing  to  the 
same  conclusion.  The  work  of  the  Christian  philantliropist 
lias,  in  modem  times,  been  rendered  at  once  a  much  more 
elaborate  and  a  much  more  effecti\e  thing  than  formerly  by 
the  light  which  the  study  of  our  social  relations  has  tlirowTion 
the  interaction  and  reciprocal  influence  of  material  and  moral 
laws.  It  is  aa  much  as  ever  the  acknowledged  duty  of  the 
Christian  benefactor  to  care  for  the  poor  and  aufiering,  and  to 
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Teform  tlic  vicious  an<I  eriminal.  But  attention  lias  now  been 
drawn  to  the  fact  that  very  much  of  the  destitution  and  vice 
that  esiats  is  dae  to  causes  that  are  preventible,  or  which  new 
and  improved  ^clal  arrangements  might  at  least  do  much  tr> 
incidify.  There  can  be  no  question,  for  instance^  that  a  very 
large  pi'oportion  of  the  mbery  and  disease,  find  also  of  the  vlee 
and  sin,  which  darken  the  livesof  inultitiirlesnmongst  us  is  due 
to  igtiorance  and  neglect  of  the  laws  of  health,  or  to  atrauffe- 
me&ts  which  render  the  observation  of  these  laws  all  but  ira- 
poesible.  Instead,  therefore*  of  merely  waiting  till  disease, 
destitution,  and  vice  arise,  and  doing  what  we  can  to  alleviate 
or  retrieve  the  evil,  it  becomes  the  much  more  elaborate,  but 
aleo  much  more  potent  and  efficacious,  function  of  the  Chris^linn 
benefactor  to  investigate  into  the  physical  causes  and  eotidi- 
laociB  of  life  amon;gst  the  poorer  classes^ — to  inquire  into  their 
employments,  their  food,  their  house  accominodatiou,  and  ni^aiu 
into  the  ways  in  which  these  ciin  be  so  improved  as  ttv  elimi- 
or  reduce  the  sources  of  disease  and  crime*  It  is  a  good 
Christifin  tiling  to  comfoit  sorroiv  ami  bring  back  sin  and 
crime  to  better  ways,  but  surely  it  is  an  incalculably  better 
tiling  to  prevent  the  sorrow  and  sin  from  ever  arising.  Cura- 
tive measures  are  only  rarely  or  partiMlly  euccesalul.  Pn;- 
Iventive  measures  are  of  universal  ap]iUeation  and  efficacy. 
^Vbat  Christian  pbiiauthropy  does  by  fivmpathy  and  lielp  to 
the  forlorn  and  fallen  is  but  as  the  witbdrawinj;  of  a  few  drufis 
fi-om  the  sum  of  human  wrctchetlncss,  as  compat'cd  xvith  ivbat 
it  could  achieve  by  systematic  efforts  to  dry  np  tlie  sources 
Irom  which  mueli  of  that  ^vi-etclicdnesa  proceeds.  Nor  is  this 
all  Kxamination  into  the  ciuises  and  conditions  of  social  dc- 
ffrndation  and  misery  leads  on  the  inquirer  to  deeper  ami  more 
fundamental  questions.  He  soon  be_a;ins  to  pereuivc  that  the 
sources  of  these  evils  are  deeper  and  more  organic  than  merely 
sanitary  and  other  outward  c-<inditioi>s  of  human  life— tlmt. 
much  of  the  abject  dcstitutictu  At  the  lower  end  of  the  social 
Bcailc  is  due  to  iho  same  causes  ivhicli  produce  the  ovcrflowin;*; 
wealth  and  luxury  at  the  higher  end.  The  grn\vin<;  wealth 
aiu!  proy[jenly  of  our  country  arc  constantly  incrc^isinj;  the 
demund  for  those  thingB  which  only  skilled  labour  ran  pMidtice, 
mud  the  application  of  science  to  the  practical  arts  and  in<lus- 
"riesisever  mnltiplyins  those  inventions  by  whieli  labour  is 
economised,  and  machinery  supercedes  mere  ])hysical  force. 
Till!  whilst  thus  ingenuity,  dexterity,  the  mental  rcsifurce  and 
trained  sUill  of  the  expert  are  more  and  more  in  demand,  the 
condition  of  those  who  have  nothing  to  live  by  but  physical 
force  boconica  sradn;;llv  worse  and  worse  j  as  the  mere  labour- 
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ing  class  becomea  overstocked.  It  sinka  lower  and  lower  in  the 
social  scale ;  atid  tlien  follow  the  natural  consequences — desti- 
tutioQj  pttuperisnij  disease,  demoralisation.  Thus  we  have,^  as 
the  terrible  concomitant  of  modern  civilisationt  increasiug 
comfort  and  prosperity  in  some  classes,  luxurious  affluence  in 
others,  and  at  the  same  time  the  creation  and  growth  of  a  class 
of  social  outcasts,  of  masses  of  human  beings  sunk  to  the 
lowest  point  at  which  existence  is  endurable,  wlio  have  nothing 
to  lose  and  nothing  to  hope  for,  and  on  wbom  neither  pruden- 
tialj  nor  moral,  nor  rellorious  motives  have  any  influence.  This 
obviouiily  is  a  social  malstdy  which  no  dUperBcial  treatment  c&u 
meet,  and  to  meet  which  a  knowledge  of  religious  doctrines 
and  a  feeling  of  bi-othcrly  love  are  altogether  inadequate.  All 
honour  to  those  benevolent  souls  who  do  their  best  by  charity 
and  sympathy  to  abate  or  alleviate  some  of  its  worst  symptoms. 
But  here^  beyond  all  others^  is  a  ease  in  which^  if  the  evil  is  to 
he  effectively  dealt  with,  feehng  must  call  in  tlie  aid  of  thought, 
and  humane  sentiment  go  hand  in  hand  with  political  and 
social  wiadom.  The  question  is  not  merely.  Can  wc  do  any- 
tliing  t«  socialise  and  elevate  the  paviah  class?  but  it  Ls  the 
deeper  one,  Can  anything  he  done  to  prevent  its  very  eiXLi^t"  ■ 
ence  ?  Is  it  possible,  by  a  more  searching  diagnosis,  to  detect  ■ 
and  counteract  the  hidden  disease  in  the  social  organism  to 
which  this  disordered  product  is  due?  Is  there  no  conceivable 
readjustment  of  the  mechanism  of  Bociety,  by  which  we  can 
prevent  the  accumulation  of  noxious  matter,  of  decayed  and 
rotten  refuse  that  gives  birth  to  this  low  and  hideous  form  of 
life?  What  the  remedy  is,  what  or  whether  any  reorganisa- 
tion of  the  fundamental  relations  of  society — any  deeper  con- 
ception of  the  rights  and  duties  of  property,  any  modification 
of  the  conditions  that  affect  the  distribution  of  wealth  or  the 
relations  of  capital  and  labour — might  aiTcst  or  prevent  the  ex- 
istence and  growth  of  social  barbarism — this  is  a  question 
which  it  is  not  for  me  to  discuss.  But,  whatever  the  answer 
may  be,  it  is  obviously  a  question  on  which  mere  pious  or 
benevolent  feeling  has  no  right  to  be  heard  until  it  allies  itself 
with  profound  observation  and  study  of  social  phenomena,  with 
historical,  economical,  and  political  science*  And  yet,  if  even 
an  approximate  answer  could  be  given,  it  would  furnish  Chris- 
tian philanthropy  with  a  mears  oi  fulfilling  its  benignant  ends, 
with  a  capacity  of  doing  good  to  mankind,  greater,  more  potent> 
more  comprehensive,  tlian  it  has  ever  hitherto  jwssesaed* 

I  have  thus  attempted  to  answer  the  question  with  which 
I  started,  or  at  least  to  indicate  the  du'ection  in  which  the 
answer  lies.     Beligion,  aa  a  moral  power,  cannot  achieve  itA 
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own  eadA  save  by  calling  in  the  aids  of  thought,  of"  science,  of 
systdilfttic  observation  and  reflection*  Kuowledge  does  not 
make  a  man  good,  but  goodnesfi  without  knowledge  is  but  a 

I  feeble  agent  in  human  progress,     Godlcsa  science  may  be  a 
jlrery  poor  thing ;  but,  for  ftuy  palpable  infiuence  ou  the  world's* 
Welfare,  ignorant  piety  is  generally  a  poorer  Btilb 
I       I  cannot  conclude,  howeverj  without  attempting  to  obviate 
fthe  imprcBsion  which  I  can  well  believe  the  foregoing  view 
K  likely  to  leave  on  many  pious  minds.     Is  not  all  this  talk,,  it 
will  be  said,  about  social  welfare  and  civilisation  and  the  pro- 
ress  of  society,  foreign  to  the  main  and  all-important  end  of 
eligion — the  Balvation  of  the  soul  and  its  preparation  for  death 
md  elemity  ?     The  world  and  the  things  of   the  world,  what 
Ivkll  tliey  be  to  each  of  us  when  a  few  Itrief  years  Iiave  come 
land  gone  !     Its  wealth  and  prosperity,  its  ]>olitics,  its  science, 
its  intellectual  and  social  progress — these  may  be  fine  things 
in  themselves,  but  we  nrny  surely  leave  them  to  the  children  of 
the  world,  and  let  religioUB  men   confine  themselves  to  the 
finitely  more  mouientoua  businesa  of  saving  souls  and  pre- 
aring  them  for  the  woi'ld  beyond  the  gi'ave.     Is  it  not  our 
uty  to  sit  light  to  a  pai^j^ing  world  and  all  it8  concerns,  and, 
•y  faith  and  prayer  and  attention  to  the  concerns  of  the  soul, 
epare  to  meet  our  God?     Surely  the  best  thing  we  can 
the  poor  and  forlorn  and  vicious  is  to  awaken  them  to 
e  state  of  their  souls,  and  by  leading  them   to   set  their 
aFec^ons  L>n    things   above — on   another  and  better  world — 
nish  them  with  the  only  true  consolation  under  the  priva- 
"tiona  and  hardships  of  the  present? 

I  answer  tliat  such  a  vicu-  of  Chnstian  life  and  duty  acems 

me,  to  gay  the  leasts  one-sided  and  exaggerated.     It  is.  I 

inot  but  tlunk,  a  superficial  and  unwholesome  pietism  which 

conceives  of  the  relation  of  the  present  to  the  future  life.     I 

o   not  hesitate   to  say  that  the  first  and  paramount  aim  of 

ligion  is  imt  to  prepare  for  another  world,  but  to  make  the 

best  of  this  world ;  or,  more  correctly  stated,  to  make  this 

world  better,  wiser,  and  happier.     It  is  to  be  good,  and  do  the 

most  good  we  can,  naw  and  tierc,  and  to  help  others  to  be  and 

do  the  eamc.     It  is  to  seek  with  all   our  might  tlic  higheflt 

weHarc  of  the  world  we  live  in,  and  the  realiaation  of  its  ideal 

atness,  nobleness,  and  blessedness.     It  ia  true,  indcGd,  that 

one    sense  the  things  of  the    world   are   insignificant — its 

its    greatness,   its    prosperity    but    an    unsubstantial 

t,  a  vain  and  fleeting  show,  a  vapour  that  cndiireth  for 

a  iTttle  and  then  vanisheth  away.     But  this  description  is  only 

.pplicable  to  it  when  we  refuse  to  look  beneath  the  surface,  to 
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ferxed  to  tluit  which  Ees  bejond  the  mystenr  of  death  ?    I 

answer.  It  i8>  it  cannot  bnt  be>  to  all  thonghtiuf  men,  a  matter 

of  profonndest  interest  to  prepare  for  the  change  that  boob 

must  come,  and  the  new  world  into  which  death  shall  usher  us. 

But,  be  that  world  what  or  where  it  may,  what  other  better 

preparation  can  we  make  for  it  than  in  the  noble   task  of 

making  mankind  wiser,  holier,  happier  ?     What  discipline  for 

a  human  spirit  better  fitted  to  draw  out  and  mature  its  loftiest 

aflfections  and  energies  than  to  labour  for  the  emancipation  of 

the  world  from  sin  and  sorrow,  and  the  incoming  of  the  reign 

of  truth  and  riffhteousness  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men  ?    To 

IiTC,  not  for  sm,  but  for  others,  to  find  our  deepest  joy  not  in 

the  delights  of  sense  or  in  personal  ambition,  or  in  dbe  more 

dignified  life  of  culture — nay,  not  even  in  seeking  the  future 

samty  of  our  own  souls,  but  in  seeking  the  highest  good  of  our 

brother  men,  of  those  who  are  dear  to  the  Father  in  heaven  as 

His  children,  and  for  whose  redemption  the  Son  of  God  lived 

and  died — say,  can  a  nobler  school  of  virtue  be  found  than 

this  ?     Where  shall  thought  find  grander  scope,  or  love  and 

sympathy  and  compassion  and  self'^acrifice  richer  expansion, or 

high  courage  and  dauntless  devotion  a  nobler  field  for  their 

display,  than  in  the  war  with  evil ;  or  hope  and  faith  a  more 

entrancing  aim  than  in  the  victory  over  sin  and  sorrow  and 

death   which,  if  Christianity  be  true,  shall  one  day  crown  the 

strife  of  ages  ?     Live  for  this,  find  your  life's  dearest  work  in 

this,  and  then — let  death  come  when  it  will,  and  carry  you 

where  it  may — you  will  not  be  found  unprepared.  The  rending 

of  the  veil  that  discloses  the  secrets  of  the  world  unseen,  tlie 

summons  that  calls  you  into  regions  and  worlds  unknown,  need 

awaken  in  your  breast  no   perturbation  or  dismay ;    for,  ^o 

where  you  may,  you  will  not,  cannot  go  in  God's  universe  t(*  a 

region  where  love  and  truth  and  goodness  have  ceased  to  be,  or 

the  spirit  that  has  learned  to  live  for  these  shall  find  itself  a 

Btraoger. 
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THE  following  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  *  AesociatioQ 
for  the  formation  of  a  Code  of  Iiaw  and  Procedure  for 
fill  NatioDS^  was  read  by  Mr.  Tiiouab  Websteb,  Q,C*  :-* 

The  Jurisprudence  DepartmeDt  of  the  Social  Science 
Association  includes  amongst  itB  objects  the  Amendmetit 
and  Codification  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  The  subject  of  such 
codification  has  frona  tjjuc  to  time  been  brought  before  the 
Association,  in  the  addre^^  of  its  president,  JiOi-d  Brougbanit 
and  hy  various  persons  on  other  occasions* 

At  the  Manchester  Congre^a^  in  IB66«  Mr.  I>avid  Dudley" 
Field  suggested  the  aj^poinitment  of  a  Committoc  to  prepare  a 
report  on  the  outlines  of  an  International  Codo  witli  tlio  view 
of  having  formed,  after  careful  revision  and  amendment,  a  com- 
pJete  code,  to  be  presented  to  different  Governments  in  the  hope 
ofita  receiving  their  sauction.  A  Committee  was  accordingljr 
appointed  consisting  of  juriatfi  of  difiTerent  nationa.  Tbo 
separation  and  distaucea  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  from 
each  other  made  it  difticidtfor  them  to  take  note  of  each  other's 
progress*  or  to  interchange  with  advantage  their  respective  con- 
tributions for  revision  previous  to  a  general  meeting ;  but  tiie 
proposer  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  David  Dudley  Field,  submitted 
to  the  Congress  of  the  Association,  at  Norwichj  in  1 873, '  Draft 
outlines  of  an  International  Code,'  as  hia  contribution  to  the 
general  design.     The  outlines  so  submitted  embraced  not  only 
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a  codification  of  exiHttng  rules  constituting  the  Law  of  N&tions, 
bnt  contained  suggestions  of  audi  modifications  and  iraprove- 
ments  as  tlie  more  naatured  civUisation  of  the  present  i^g 
requires. 

In  the  ccui-se  of  1873  two  AKsociatlons  were  formed  ;  the 
one,  the  *  Ghent  Institute  of  Internationa]  Law/  held  ita  first 
meeting  at  Ghent ;  the  other,  the  '^  Association  for  tlie  Keform 
and  Codification  of  the  Law  of  Nations,' held  its  first  meetingat 
Brussels  in  the  autumn  of  that  year.  The  Institute  of  Ghent 
is  limited  to  fifty  members,  men  of  eminence  in  special  depart- 
ments and  well  qualified  to  interpret  the  law ;  the  Aasoeiation 
assigns  no  limit  to  the  number  of  its  members  ;  it  consistfl  of 
juristSj,  legUlatorSj  publicists,  and  of  others  taking  an  interest 
in  the  Law  of  Nations,  pubhc  and  private.  The  objects  of  the 
two  Societies  bear  a  relation  to  each  somewhat  similar  to  the 
relations  of  the  Juridical  and  Law  Amendment  Societies, 
meeting  in  London. 

The  two  Societies  held  conferences  at  Geneva  in  tJie 
autumn  of  the  present  year ;  the  Institute  of  Ghent  was 
occupied  principally  in  discussing  the  tliree  Bulcs  of  Wash- 
ington; and  the  Association,  in  receiving  and  discussing 
papers  bearing  on  Arbitration  and  on  the  Codification  of  the 
Law  of  Nations,  with  a  ^  lew  to  the  extinction  of  the  conflict 
of  laws. 

The  Association  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the 
*  Draft  outlineg  of  an  Intei-national  Code,'  already  referred 
to,  a  translation  of  which,  in  Italian,  waa  presented  to  the  Con- 
ference, should  be  dealt  "with  in  sections,  by  being  submitted  to 
competent  persons  for  examination,  revision,  and  addition,  with 
a  view  to  the  formation  of  a  complete  Code.  The  Council  of 
tliia  Association  has  passed  at  this  Congress  a  resolution  to 
the  same  effect.  It  may  then  be  hoped  that  by  the  united 
action  and  co-operation  of  competent  persona  some  progress 
may  be  made  towards  the  great  end  in  view.  Let  it  ever  be 
borne  in  mind  that  any  successful  effort  in  this  direction  is  in 
the  interest  of  peace,  that  tlie  assimilation  of  law  and  procedure 
and  tlie  extinction  of  the  conflict  of  laws  is  one  step  towards 
the  realisation  of  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  mankind  to  which 
history  and  progress  point:  not  a  unity  breaking  down  the 
limits  and  levelling  the  distinctions  between  the  different 
nations  of  the  earth,  but  a  unity  founded  on,  and,  as  it  were,  the 
result  ofj  their  natural  varieties. 

The  foundation  of  such  unity  is  tlie  recognition  of  the  ab- 
solute equality  of  nations  and  of  persons,  not  in  respect  of 
position  or  physical  or  intellectual  power,  but  In  respect  of 
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the  recoj^nitlon  of  tlio&e  dutiea,  clainiB,  and  right*  on  which 
civilisation  is  based.  lu  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  it  is 
proposed  to  proceed,  it  may  be  mentianed  tluit  at  tho  OeneTft 
Conference  communications  were  read  and  discussions  took 
plxure  on  the  a£&imilation  of  Law  nnd  Procedure,  and  the  ex- 
tinction  of  the  conriict  of  the  Law  of  Nations  in  respect  of 

»property  in  intellectual  labour  iind  of  contracts,  lulls  of  exchange, 
And  other  negotiable  iiistrumcnta,subjects  having  nonation&lity, 
hut  of  world-wide  interest.  Tlie  claim  of  the  author  of  a  book 
or  other  product  in  literature,  or  the  fine  arts,  a  painting^,  a 
picture,  or  sculpture,  is  personal  and  individual,  and  ehoiilJ  bo 

I  recognised  as  property  throughout  the  civilized  world.  The 
United  Kine^om  has  set  a  noble  example  of  giving  this  copy- 
right throughout  the  wholf*  of  the  British  dominions  to  an  alien 
without  regard  to  nationality,  provided  there  be  first  publica- 
tion in  some  part  of  the  United  Kin^donx 
It  ifl  hoped  and  believed  that  this  example  will  not  be  lost 
on  our  brethren  across  the  Atlantic,  who  were  represented  in 

r  great  numbei-^  at  the  Vienna  Patent  Congress,  at  the  BrusBcb 
Conference  in  1873,  and  at  the  recent  Geneva  Confereocc; 
«otD<&  of  whom  are  present  here •  an^  othw's  of   whom  would 
have  been  present  had  the  meeting  of  the  Association  been  ono 
week  earlier.     On  the  occasions  referred   to  they  one   and  all 
declared  that  they  hoped  the  anomaly  aa  regards  copyright  to 
H^lien  authors  would  cea^e  ere  long,  and  they  pledged  them- 
eelves  to  use  their  influence  towards  such  an  end.     Conventions 
and  treaties  resulting  in  international  copyright  have  hitherto 
^Lbeen  founded  on  the  principle  of  reciprocity  ;  let  this  condition 
^Bl>e  extinguished  from  our  lefjislation  ;  let  there  be  a  generous 
^K recognition  of  tiie  claims  and  ri^rhts  of  all  in  respect  ot  matters 
H  nut  local,  without  regard  to  nationality. 

H        The  observations  made  ^vith  respect  to  intellectual   labour 

^Kapply  to  all  tlioso  transactions  which  intercourse  and  commer- 

I  rial  relations  have  forced  on  mankind.     Railways,  steamers, 

telegraphs^  [M^stal   arrangementa,  and  free  trade  are  changing 

the  conditions    and   rclatious   of    intercourse    and   euterpriac 

throughout  tlie  whole  world, 

iLet  law  and  procedure  be  adapted  to  the  inevitable  neces- 
sity* t(»  the  indications  afforded  by  euch  facts  of  progress 
towards  the  unity  of  mankind* 
In  otlier  subjects,  as  money,  weights,  and  measures,  an 
approach  may  be  made  to  unifofmity  by  an  assimilation  of 
law. 

Why  should  not  aii  attempt  be  made  to  abotish  the  dis- 
tinotaouft  between  the  laws  of  difierent  parts  of  the  United 
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Kingdom  ?  Why  should  the  law  as  to  commerdal  eontnets  bt 
different  in  Glasgow  and  in  London  ?  Why  should  that  moit 
important  of  all,  the  marriage  contract,  present  such  a  oonliot 
of  law  and  procedure  ?  England  has  learnt  somethhw  horn 
Scotland  in  education  and  police,  and  may  learn  sometloiig  la 
the  much  agitated  question  of  a  public  prosecutor,  and  in  Am 
matters. 

In  conclusion,  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  terms  t> 
be  employed  in  the  proposed  Code.  The  expression  '  Law  of 
Nations  '  includes  those  rules,  a  system,  in  fact,  having  no  Iflgii- 
lature  to  enact  its  degrees,  no  judiciary  to  inteipret  its  dedaoM^ 
no  executive  to  enforce  its  sanctions.  Is  it,  then,  a  chimerti  a 
fiction,  a  mere  phrase  ?  Most  assuredly  not.  The  univoad 
assent  of  the  civilised  world  attests  its  reality.  TheconsdoiM 
in  the  individual  has  its  counterpart  in  the  nation;  there  is  i 
conception  of  rights  and  duties  between  different  nations  as 
between  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  same  nation  or  ststai 
International  law,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  «*«"»— 
some  assent,  contract,  or  understanding  between  two  natioo^ 
as  in  the  case  of  copyright,  extradition  treaties,  postal  sad 
telegraph  arrangements.     It  is  not  unusually  designated  m 

fubuc  and  private.  The  expression  *  Private  Intematioaii 
mw  *  is  productive  of  much  confusion. 
It  is  suggested  that,  in  lieu  of  private  International  Xam, 
the  term  '  Municipal  Law  of  Nations '  should  be  adopted. 
Such  law  is  the  subject  of  positive  enactment  or  of  the  Com- 
mon Law.  Its  assimilation  is  a  practicable  measure  wherc^ 
the  extinction  of  the  conflict  of  latosy  to  adopt  the  language  oE 
that  eminent  judge  of  the  United  States,  the  late  Mr.  Justioa 
Story,  may  step  by  step  be  accomplished. 

The  author  of  this  report  is  responsible  for  the  contents, 
but  it  has  received  the  concurrence  of  Mr.  D.  Dudley  Field, 
Sir  Travers  Twiss,  Judge  Peabody  of  the  United  States,  Dr. 
Thompson  of  Berlin,  and  other  members  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference; the  three  persons  last  named  are  present  at  ibis 
Congress. 


DISCUSSION. 

Judge  Peabody  (New  York)  said  perhaps  it  became  him,  as  one  of  those 
who  took  part  in  the  ConTentdon  at  (jeneva,  to  aay  what  occurred  to  him 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  attainmg  the  end  suggested  by  the  report. 
No  one  would  doubt  the  importance  of  this  matter,  which  had  for  its 
purpose  not  merely  the  control  of  the  most  beneficial  influences  upon 
international  rights  generally,  bat  upon  the  private  rights  of  indi*> 
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viduals  io  llieir  intercourwj  with  individuals  of  otlier  nation,  aa  well 
Ma  tlie  rights  of  iDdividuolfi  in  tbcir  intercourae  with  nations^  aod  no 
1  one  "PTOald  doo'bt  the  great  scope  and  impoi-tance  of  those  nieasurM  if 
they  could  be  succ^fully  carried  out.     During  the  hiat  fifty  years 
great  progreea  had  beea  made  among  nations  in  tlila  direction.     It  had 
been  sfl.id  that  wars  had  come  to  an  end,  that  the  epirit  of  the  ago  wa.i 
such  that  no  great  iatern&tiontil  wnr  could  hereafter  be  waged.     Un- 
happily [he  gentlemen  who  gave  utterance  to  these  eentimenta  were 
pronature  in  their  remarks.     Wars  liad  exJBted,  and  would  doabtleaa 
cotitJntie  to  exist.     But  if  wars  could  he  mitigated  in  tlicir  severities, 
dinunishdd  in   tlieir  numbers  by  cunsidortite  action  of  tliis  kind,  he 
thought  none    having  a  reasonable  amount   of  hope  for  the  future 
would   be  found  to  deny  or  BL'rioiialy  tu  question  that  good  effecba 
might  be  broDgbt  about  in  this  direction.      We  lived  in  an  a^  when 
the  gift  of  prophecy  or  foretelling  futurfl  events  came  from  a  know- 
ledgie  of  the  past,  we  were  ap^miaching  that  atatt^  in  which  wars  would 
become  len  frequent,  and  that  condition  of  ^ciety  in  which  wars  when 
waged  would  be  \esi  ftevero.     But  the  question  before  the  dejHutmcnt 
seemed   to  be  more  particularly,   Shall  we   take  any  action  on   this 
subject  f    This  was  certainly,  Ji»  ho  read  the  conetitutiou,  one  of  the 
oomeroufi  and  important  subjects  tliat  came  quite  within  the  acopc  of 
t  the  AnociatiQii.     He  subuiitted  it  waa  peculiarly  the  duty  of  this  body 
to  take  action  in  the  direclion  iudicated.     Sevtn  years  ago  dcommirtee 
iras  appfiinted  at  one  of  the  annua.1  meetings  to  look  into  tliia  Biibjexit, 
tniJ  to  dratt  tlie  outHu'ea  of  a  Bjstcm  of  iotetniitiouat  law.     That  com- 
[luittee    entered  upon   the   duties  assigned  to  it,  and  the  volume  now 
Ion    the  table  was  the  product  of    ita  work.     Il'    the    Uiw    propo^ 
Lthere  wab  deemed  expedient  they  (should  adopt  it.     He  submitted   ihal 
Jhift  Congrcsa  had  much  greater  power,  and  possesaed  the  jiroducts  of 
beet  minds  on  the  subject  to  a  Inrger  extent,  than  any  other,  and  it 
"arly  their  province  to  act  in  this  mntter.     IIi*  did  not  know 
'  other  body  bad  a  right,  without  tlio  consent  of  this  CongrefB, 
to  applDpriiite  the  suWtonce  of  tliis   report.     He  hoped  lliey  would 
adopt  sacb  a  course  of  action  us  might  be  deemed  advisable  in  all  the 
^^  ctrcum^itanceB. 

^B  Mr.  Webster  said  t^mt  tlic  committee's  report  recommended  that  the 
^Boutline  of  u  code  alionid  he  pubmittt-d  by  the  committee,  and  that  a 
^P  special  coiniutttee  should  bt;  appointed  to  ctmeider  the  aaid  code  and 
H  sBggeat  any  ameadnienta  or  additions  that  might  be  neceaaary,  in  terms 
K^iif  ^e  Geneva  Cunlbrence. 
^^    Judge  Peabodt  t>xpres(Kd  liittidtitf  datisfied  with  tJiia  recommendation. 
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COURTS  OF  INTERNATIONAL  ARBITRATION.* 

How  far  may  Courts  of  Arbitration  be  resorted  to  as  a  meoHS  ^• 
settling  the  disputes  of  nations  f 

SIR  EDWARD  CREASY  said  that  the  opponents  of  Aft 
general  principle  of  settling  intemational  disputes  Igr 
arbitration  produce  most  effect  on  the  public,  when  they  ibk 
pute  to  the  supporters  of  that  principle  exaggerated  theoriei» 
-which  it  is  easy  to  turn  into  ridicule.  It  is  assumed  that  vt 
consider  every  possible  kind  of  difference  between  States  to  lie 
a  fit  matter  for  reference  to  a  conclave  of  gownsmen;  andtbit 
we  also  insist  on  a  great  nation  submitting  to  every  decree 
however  degrading  and  ruinous,  which  may  be  issued  by  t 
tribunal  of  pedantic  referees  very  learned  in  law,  but  defiaett 
in  common  sense  and  knowledge  of  mankind.  But,  in  tmtii, 
the  ablest  advocates  of  the  arbitration  system  freely  admit 
that  there  are  cases  to  which  it  is  inapplicable ;  and  the  bat 
jurists  pronounce  that,  even  when  arbitration  has  taken  plue, 
no  nation  is  bound  by  on  award,  if  that  award  is  grossly  ahsimi, 
unfidr,  and  unreasonable.  On  the  first  of  these  points  Ml 
Dudley  Field,  in  his  discourse  on  the  '  Plan  of  an  Intemationil 
Code,'  expressly  stated  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  aocft 
that  every  claim,  which  one  nation  may  set  up  injuriously  to 
another  nation,  ought  to  be  submitted  to  arbitration.  Demandi 
mar  be  made  on  a  nation  affecting,  and  acts  may  be  done  to  it 
which  seriously  affect  its  independence,  its  national  existence ; 
and  no  nation  with  a  due  sense  of  self-respect  will  permit  ssdi 
demands  or  acts  to  be  treated  as  arguable  matters.  But  Hr. 
Field  adds  that  there  can  be  no  practical  difficulty  in  dete^ 
mining  what  claims  are  of  this  exceptional  character,  nd 
what  cases  of  dispute  fall  within  the  common  category  of  bdng 
fit  matters  for  determination  by  rational  inquiry  and  fair  argu- 
ment before  a  properly  chosen  tribunal. 

With  regard  to  the  second  point,  that  an  intematioDi] 
award  is  void  if  it  grossly  outrages  reason  and  justice,  I  iriS 
refer  to  Vattel  (Liv.  2,  xviii.  p.  329),  and  to  the  more  reoeU 
authorities  of  Bluntschli  (*  Le  Droit  Intemational  Codifi£, 
p.  279),  Heffter  (*  Le  Droit  Intemational  de  rEurope,*p,  210) 
and  CJalvo  (*Le  Droit  International  th6orique  et  pratique, 
vol.  i.  p.  796).  The  system,  if  carried  out  with  common  honest 
and  conunon  good  sense,  would  have  a  very  extensive  and  bene 

*  See  TnmtaetioHt^  1872,  p.  121 ;  1873,  p.  226. 
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cial  operation,  even  though  full  allowance  were  made  for  ench 
easonable  exceptions.  But  I  must  premise  that,  in  order  to 
acilitate  and  effectuate  the  arbitration  system,  publicists  and 
statesmen  must  distinctly  recognise,  and  should  sincerely  act 
ap  to,  a  maxim  of  International  Jurisprudence  which,  though 
admitted  by  text-writers,  has  been  too  much  neglected  By 
politicians — I  mean  the  maxim  that  it  is  the  duty  as  well  as  the 
^tof  every  State  to  join  (if  it  can  do  so  without  grievous  peril 
to  itself)  in  repressing  and  redressing,  by  force,  if  necessary,  all 
gross  violations  of  International  Law,  though  the  injurious  acts 
majnot  be  directed  immediately  against  themselves.  This 
principle  will  be  found  in  Grotius  (Lib.  xi.  cxx.  sec.  11,  and 
lib.  II.  cxiv.  sec.  11).  Grotius  bases  his  opinion  on  the  high 
•Qthority  (almost  the  highest  possible  authority  in  such  cases) 
of  (Jicero  in  the  Treatise  *  De  Officiis.*  (Lib.  i.  7,  *  Qui  non 
defendit,  ac  nee  obsistit,  si  potest,  injuriie,  tarn  est  in  yitio, 
<\pim  si  parentes  aut  patriam,  aut  socios  deserat.') 

Grotius  rightly  understands  the  words  *  si  possit '  as  imply- 
ii^aHmitation  that  the  third  party  is  not  bound  to  interpose 
if  interposition  would  involve  grievous  peril  to  himself. 
Giotios  also  wisely  limits  this  duty  of  interposition  to  cases  of 
mong-doing  which  grossly  and  enormously  violate  the  law  of 
ntioDS  (injurias  qua;  jus  natune  aut  gentium  immaniter  vio- 
hst).  Slight  offences  against  the  Law  of  Nations  may  be  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  directly  injured  party  as  to  whether  he 
tOI  claim  redress  for  them  or  condone  them.  If  he  think  fit 
'icnonciare  juri  pro  se  nato,'  he  may  be  allowed  to  do  so,  and  the 
indirect '  jus  *  of  the  Common  wealtii  of  nations  may  be  permitted 
to  slumber  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  quietness. 

Vattel  lays  down  the  same  doctrine  very  copiously  and 
eiplidtly  {Preliminaires,  sec.  22,  Liv.  i.  cxxiii.  sec.  283,  Liv. 
n.  cL  sec.  4),  Among  modem  writers  who  urge,  it  may  bs 
nuned  Bluntschli  (*  Le  Droit  International  Codifii;,'  p.  267), 
ind  Heffter  (*  Le  Droit  International  de  PEurope,'  p.  203). 
Both  these  publicists  give  lists  of  the  cases  in  which  third 
parties  ought  to  take  action  against  wrong.  Some  of  the  cases 
included  in  these  lists  are  open  to  comment. 

^^aE  principle  may  be  practically  enforced  in  the  following 
naoner.  All  schemes  for  general  International  Arbitration 
require  that  the  chief  civilised  States  of  the  Old  World  and  the 
New  shall  bind  themselves  to  adopt  that  system  by  solemn  and 
[tobtic  mutual  convention. 

This  international  compact  should  consist  mainly  of  the 
followi^  provisions : — 

1.  "Stm.  contracting  State  should  bind  itself  as  a  rule  to 
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Rubmit    oil    int-ernatLOiial  difierences    to    arbitratioti,    and   to 
abide  by  the  result  of  such  arbitration. 

2,  Eack  contracting  State  should  coTenant  with  the  other 
contracting  States,  severally  and  jointly,  that  it  will  treat,  to 
the  best  of  its  ability,  as  the  common  enemy  of  nations,  any 
State  which,  except  in  caaea  where  ita  national  honour  and 
existence  are  grossly  and  iinrainently  assailed,  begins  war  with- 
out arbitrationj  or  which  refuses  to  abide  by  the  results  of  an 
arbitration,  except  in  cases  where  the  arbitration  has  been 
conducted  with  gross  unfairness  or  incapacity^  and  the  award 
would  work  enorrnoufi  injustice. 

As  Mr.  Dudley  Field  has  observed,  there  would  be  do 
practical  difficulty  in  determining  what  cases  fell  within  these 
exccptionSi  He  gives  a  good  inst^ince  of  the  first  claa&  of 
exceptions,  namely,  of  a  claim  made  by  one  State  against 
another  so  preposterous  and  so  injurioua  as  not  to  deserve  to 
be  treated  as  fit  matter  for  argumeut*  He  says, '  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  Spain  wished  to  reassert  her  sovereignty  over  Holland, 
under  the  pretext  that  neither  Philip  II.  nor  any  of  his  suc- 
cessors ever  made  any  reuunciation  of  that  right.  1  would  not 
desire  that  Holland  should  'refer  such  a  claim  to  the  decision 
of  an  arbitration,  or  to  any  human  tribunal  whatever/  Aa 
to  tlje  second  class,  that  of  cases  where  a  State  ought  not 
to  abide  by  an  aw.-ird  on  account  of  its  flagrant  wron^ulneaa> 
Vattel  gives  a  good  imaginary  instance.  He  says, '  Suppose 
that  the  arbitrator  should  order,  by  way  of  compensation  for 
some  offence,  that  the  offending  State  should  make  itself  the 
vaesal-state  of  the  State  which  had  recei\?ed  offence.  Will  any 
man  of  sense  say  that  the  State  against  which  such  an  award  is 
made  ought  to  submit  to  it  ?  '  He  justly  proceeds  to  observe 
thatj  if  the  injustice  of  an  award  is  slight,  it  ought  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  for  the  sake  of  general  peace ;  and  if  the  injustice  ia 
not  flagrantly  maiiifestjit  ought  to  be  endured  as  an  evil  which 
has  been  voluntarily  incun-ed.  For  if  it  were  necessary  that 
the  p^fty,  against  whom  the  arbitrators  decide,  should  be 
tboroughly  satisfied  of  the  justice  of  their  award  before  ho 
obeys  it,  arbitrations  would  be  utterly  useless. 

According  to  the  plan  which  I  have  suggested,  it  would  not 
be  left  solely  to  the  unsuccessful  party  himself  to  determiae 
whether  the  amount  of  unfairness  in  an  award  was  such  as  to 
release  him  from  obedience  to  it.  It  will  be  for  the  collective 
good  sense  of  the  other  States  that  have  joined  in  the  mutual  ■ 
international  covenant  to  say  whether  they  will  or  will  not  * 
treat  the  case  as  one  so  grossly  unfair  as  to  be  exceptional  to 
the  general  rule.     And  it  ia  to  be  remembered  that  the  burden 
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cf  proof  will  lie  on  him  who  asserts  the  exceptionality  of  the 
cue.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  cases  where  the  question 
is  whether  %  claim  is  of  such  a  nature  that  the  party,  against 
ufaom  it  is  made,  may  refuse  to  treat  it  as  fit  matter  for 
icference. 

It  will  be  said  that  all  this  will  cause  much  discussion  and 
ecpeaditare  of  time.  I  answer, '  So  much  the  better/  Time 
liU  he  given  for  angry  blood  to  cool,  for  improper  claims  to  be 
withdrawn  or  moderated,  as  well  as  for  fair  claims  to  be  ad- 
nitted  without  disparagement  of  national  honour. 

Such  discussions  can  never  do  any  harm  :  and  if  they  prove 
efieetive  in  one  case  out  of  ten,  in  one  case  out  of  a  hundred, 
tbimtem  which  introduces  them  ought  to  be  welcomed. 

^le  paper  concluded  with  an  eloquent  description  of  the 
Inrron  and  miseries  of  war,  and  with  the  assertion  that  the 
lii^est  duties  of  both  jurists  and  diplomatists  are  to  prevent  the 
lires  of  men  being  sacrificed  in  war. 

A  paper  on  the  same  subject  was  also  read  by  Robebt 
Bsssr,  iL  A.,  Professor  of  Law  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
He  commenced  by  admitting,  as  too  obvious  to  require  notice, 
ths  advantages  of  arbitration,  though  it  did  not  ofier  great 
liope  of  its  general  adoption.  The  protocol  agreed  to  by  the 
Congress  of  Paris  recommended  that  any  States  between 
ffaiui  a  serious  difference  might  arise  should,  before  appealing 
to  srms,  have  recourse  to  the  kind  offices  of  friendly  Powers ; 
md  this  is  clearly  the  means  for  settling  international  disputes 
wherever  possible.  There  are  three  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics necessary  for  such  tribunals,  namely  :  (1)  That  those 
wbo  compose  them  shall  have  a  knowledge  of  the  law  which  they 
ijminister;  (2)  that  there  shall  be  on  their  part  an  absence 
of  interest  in  the  causes  which  they  are  called  upon  to  decide — 
thst  they  shall  be,  as  it  is  termed,  '  indifferent ; '  and  (3)  that 
they  shtul  have  power  to  enforce  obedience  to  their  decisions. 

The  voluntary  nature  of  the  submission  can  never  be  lost 
n^  of  in  the  consideration  of  the  last  qualification.  In  re- 
eud  to  the  first,  it  is  a  well-known  legal  principle  that  no 
dispute  can  arise  which  the  law  does  not  provide  for — wherever 
there  is  no  statute  or  precedent,  there  exists  in  the  breasts  of 
the  jndges  a  law  which  must  regulate  their  decisions.  How 
fax  can  this  be  said  to  a[5ply  to  international  law  ?  There  are 
certsin  well-defined  rules  of  practice,  but  there  is  no  inter- 
national tribunal  for  ascertaining  disputed  questions,  and 
powerful  nations  avoid  even  the  former  with  impunity.  But 
beyond  the  confines  of  these  admitted  rules  there  are  many 
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questiona  as  to  which  publicists  diaagree,  as  to  wtich  iHSereDt 
natioDg   dLsagreCj  and   aa  to   which   the   same   nation  makei 

different  conteutions  at  different  times.  The  United  StAt^ 
recently  submitted  to  arbitration  the  question  of  the  liability 
of  Great  Britain  only  upon  ei  post  facto  principlee,  whicn 
this  country  agreed  to  for  the  sake  of  a  settlement,  but  uuder 
protest  in  future  cases.  The  insufficiency  of  even  those  prin- 
ciples to  prevent  misunderstanding  la  unfortunately  too  no- 
torioue. 

The  subject  of  contraband  of  war  is  one  generally  snp- 
posed  to  have  been  well  settled,  yet  Professor  Bluntschli  seems 
to  advocate  that  a  '  neutral  cannot  be  asked  to  prevent  the 
issue  in  smaU  quantities  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war.  It  it 
altutjetker  different  with  tvholestile  export*  Questions  of  tliis 
BOrt  and  questions  relating  to  boundaries  would  probably  be 
the  best  suited  to  arbitration. 

As  to  the  second  qualification,  viz. :  tliat  the  tribunal 
should  be  '  indifferent.'  This,  at  first  sight,  appears  obvious, 
but  the  doctrines  of  publicists  take  a  palpable  colour  from  the 
interests  of  their  own  countries  'without'  {as  Mr.  Hall  says) 
'  any  impeachment  on  their  fairness ; '  and  this  renders  it 
impossible  to  look  in  a  tribunal  of  foreign  laivyers  or  statesmen 
for  that  absolute  evenness  of  judgment  which  we  regard  as 
indispensable  in  an  ordinary  court  of  justice;  and  this  practical 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a  perfectly  indifferent  tribunal  obviously 
affords  a  cogent  reason  against  the  submission  to  arbitralioa 
of  the  disputes  of  nations  aiising  out  of  controverted  questioua 
of  international  law* 

The  ambition  of  statesmen,  international  jealousy,  the 
passion  of  military  glory,  after  all,  far  more  frequently  give 
rise  to  wars  than  disputes  aa  to  neutral  or  belliirerent  rights.  So 
long  aij  communities, like  individualsj  are  deficient  in  morality 
the  law  of  force  is  the  ultima  ratio  to  which  mankind  must 
appeal.  To  the  advance  of  moral  sentiment,  mutual  Ibrbear- 
ance,  and  enlightened  detestation  of  war,  rather  than  to  Courts 
of  International  Arbitration,  Profess  or  Berry  looks  for  a 
gradual  diminution  of  those  bloody  contests  with  which  the 
page  of  history  is  disfigured. 
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»Mr.  li.  N.  MozLET  (London),  in  repJy  to  tho  t|ueation  aa  to  vto 
was  to  euibrce  the  decisions  of  arbiters,  said  we  knew  very  well  from 
the  present  temper  of  many  miliLiry  powers  thut  they  had  the  villp 
even  though  tliey  had  not  the  power,  to  set  at  naught  any  conceivable  ' 
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rbitration  which  might  be  made  aatagonistic  to  their  interests.  We 
nut  hare  a  deed  of  all  the  nations  in  the  world  to  resist  by  ibrce  of 
nui  disobedience  to  arbitration  in  any  particular  case.  He  did  not 
ihink  theoe  cases  would  be  nearly  so  common  as  many  of  the  opponents 
oC  «il»tntion  sappoaed,  and  there  was  a  middle  course^  viz. :  that  of 
*tMii0rolent  nea^ality.*  This  was  ridiculed  veiy  much  when  first 
Bsntimed.  He  saw  no  reason  why  this  course  should  not  be  adopted. 
Itmnild  have  a  very  considerable  infiuence  in  checking  wars^  so  that, 
if  oite  nation  made  a  wicked  and  wanton  aggression  upon'  another,  the 
lending  nation  would  have  the  whole  forces  of  the  civilised  world 
tsned  against  it.  He  thought  that  '  benevolent  neutrality '  might  be 
t  it^  is  the  light  direction.  Of  course  we  could  not  expect  arbitration 
to  be  introdoced  all  of  a  sudden ;  it  must  be  a  gradual  process. 
^Bcoevolent  neutrality/  if  put  into  practice,  could  not  fail  to  have  a 
mj  omnderable  influence  in  checking  wars,  and  would  be  a  step  in 
dienyof  bring^g  into  operation  such  a  system  as  Sir  Edward  Creasy 
ItideqinaBed  himself  in  &vourof.  There  were,  no  doubt,  as  had  been 
m^  eertun  questions  in  which  nations  could  not  be  expected  to  arbi- 
tnte — such,  for  instance,  as  the  dispute  which  had  been  the  cause  of 
the  J^anoo-Prosnan  war.  The  question  at  issue  in  that  case  had  been 
«ndeDtly  raised  by  France  with  the  view  of  provoking  war.  For  what 
ia  fSEett  had  the  demand  made  by  France  amounted  to  ?  It  was  simply 
a  demand  that  at  no  future  time  would  the  King  of  Prussia  allow  any 
SHBibcr  of  his  &mily  to  accept  the  crown  of  Spain.  If  the  King  had 
Rbmitted  to  any  such  proposal,  his  Majesty  would  have  been  very 
nidi  wanting  in  his  sense  of  dignity. 

SrTRAVERsTwiss(London)BaidProfe88or  Berry  had  stated  three  diffi- 
coUesintheway  of  arbitration,  namely :  (1)  want  of  a  full  knowledge  of 
Aekw,(2)  indifierenceas  to  the  merits  of  the  dispute  between  the  parties, 
nd  (3)  the  absence  of  power  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  awards  of  the 
flinten.  If  these  were  really  practical  difSculties,  how  did  it  come 
Alt  nations  were,  almost  every  three  months,  referring  very  important 
and  difficult  qu^tions  to  arbitration  7  If  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
Alt  competent  persons  could  be  got  to  decide  the  questions  which 
nwe,  how  were  these  settled  ?  At  a  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  the 
Genera  Conference,  the  President  read  the  trea^  which  had  been 
diiim  up  for  ihe  purpose  of  settling  the  boundary  question,  which 
bdbeen  discussed  over  and  over  again,  and  which  had  always  been  a 
pnnt  bringing  the  Swiss  and  Italian  nations  into  conflict.  Since  that 
meeting,  this  question,  which  had  caused  so  much  ill-blood  between 
diGK  two  countries,  and  might  at  any  moment  have  caused  war,  had 
been  settled,  and  had  turned,  out  to  be  only  a  dispute  about  the  owner- 
ihip  of  1,800  acres  of  land.  At  the  very  same  meeting,  the  Japanese 
Ambunador  at  fiome,  who  was  present,  menUoned  that  the  question 
between  Japan  and  Formosa  was  likely  to  be  referred  to  arbitration. 
That  was  a  pure  question  of  compensation  for  injuries  done  to  Japanese 
subjects  by  the  people  of  Formosa.  Supposing  those  two  great  nations 
liad  gone  to  war,  and  the  seas  had  been  placed  under  the  laws  of  war, 
what  an  amount  of  evil  and  injury  would  have  been  caused.  No  jurist 
adrocated  that  all  international  disputes  should  be  submitted  to  arbi- 
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tration.  No  nation  could  be  expected  to  go  to  arbitwition  upon  qo». 
tions  which  touched  ita  safety  or  independence.  Every  natitin  waa  bouflil 
to  subtnit  id  nrbitration  aU  qiieistions  which  might  be  settled  thereby— 
questions  of  fig^ndi^mGDt,  which  were  coDtinually  occurring'.  He 
had  adviried  in  six,  or  eight,  or  ten  cascB,  on  qu&stiona  which  hail 
perhaps  been  under  discuasiou  for  twenty  or  thirty  years.  The  aove- 
reignty  of  an  iaiand  which  was  in  dispute  between  England  and  Pm. 
lugal  had  caused  the  sacrifice  of  hundreds  of  lives  in  takiag  \\.  A| 
laat  the  King  of  Portugal  referred  the  iiuention  to  aTbitration.  Eug- 
l&nd  mightj  if  she  had  choaen,  have  overpowered  justice  iffitli  (bt 
aword,  and  taken  possession  of  the  islnnd,  but  she  referred  the  qocv- 
tlon  to  arbitration,  and  it  was  decided  a^fnst  her.  In  the  San  Jiua 
question,  her  MajesCy^s  GorcTQineut  allowed  a  veiy  peculiar  issue  lobe 
raiited,  namely:  What^  accordi  ng  to  the  language  of  the  treaty^  was  tlit 
intetpietation  of  it?  It  might  be  said  we  ought  not  to  hare  ^reedto 
this.  But  that  was  quite  another  thing.  When  we  went  to  arbitra- 
tion  upoa  these  questions,  we  did  &>  being  eatisfied  that  they  were  ^ 
thorn  ill  the  ade  of  either  one  nation  or  the  other,  out  of  which  ms 
might  at  any  time  arise,  and  that  it  would  not  be  woitliy  of  dthet 
nation  to  go  to  war  on  the  eubject.  It  must  not  be  supposed  thit 
those  endeavouring  to  proinote  arbitrQtion  conceited  it  to  be  tile  M 
panacea  for  nil  dieputes.  They  must  not  be  miflled  by  the  word  '  court'  I 
which  had  been  made  UBe  of.  According  to  whst  he  advocated,  wt  ~ 
"Would  not  require  a  power  behind  to  enforce  judgments,  because  natioM 
would  roluatarily  go  to  arbitration,  and  the  dictates  of  conacienoe,  ea 
well  ;ia  the  feeling  of  ahame  before  men,  would  be  the  atrongest  in- 
centive to  abide  by  the  results.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  once  adopted 
a  ayatem  of  compulsory  arbitration,  the  power  which  cooipelled  the 
arbitration  would  also  enforce  it.  The  question  wae,  to  what  extent 
qUtetions  between  nations  could  be  referred  to  arbitration  and  not 
settled  by  the  aword.  He  did  not  despair  of  natione  arriving  at  the 
conclusion  that  arbitration  was  a  vqtj  reasonable  mode,  and  one  per- 
fectly conformable  to  law,  for  the  doci&ion  of  every  dispute  which  did 
not  directly  interest  the  safety  of  the  nation ;  and  though  ft  claim  of 
Justice  might  be  mistaken  by  the  arbiters,  it  was  stUJ  more  to  be  feare*! 
that  in  war  it  would  be  overpowered  by  the  aword.  ■ 

Frofeapor  E&WarD  Caikd  (Glasgow)  aaid  the  question  uaturaUy  I 
arp&Ct  Who  was  to  be  judge  of  the  exceptions  which  had  been  spoken 
of?  The  only  judge,  of  course,  must  be  public  opinion— the  opinion 
of  the  nations  at  war  and  of  the  other  nations — and  the  question  waa 
how  far  that  public  opinion  could  make  itself  effective.  It  had  been 
a  greaC  hindrance  to  war  that  Governmenta  were  now,  for  the  most 
partj  obliged  to  consult  the  feeling  of  their  nations,  and  therefore  we 
Haw  very  often  that  a  check  was  put  upon  Governments  by  public 
feeling  when  they  would  otherwise  rush  into  war.  It  was  also  a  great 
check  upon  war  that  there  was  a  certain  interest  by  different  nations 
in  each  other,  and  that  such  interest  was  increasing.  If  everybody 
had  aa  great  a  knowledge  of  the  aflaJra  of  other  natioaa,  and  aa  mnch 
intereat  in  them,  as  many  of  tlie  members  of  this  Congress,  public 
opinion  would  be  a  real  power,  far  greater  than  it  was  at  preaent,     B« 
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even  now  it  lifld  a  ^cat  influence,  far  nationB,  even  tlie  BtroDgeat,  like 
Germany  nod  France,  were  always  anxious  to  put  a  catoflil  defence  of 
their  proceedings  before  tho  world.    That  was  the  tribunal  oJ'tlie  people; 
its  decisions  were  asked;  no  doubt  they  were  uct  alwaya  rt-spected, 
but  they  were  now  respected  more  than  prvviously,  and  would  yet  be 
rwpectedlonnincli  greaterextenL    Agrealniimberof  small  diajmU-'awerc 
now  auhmiited  to  nrliiLrjition.  AtbitratioUiliowever,  mustbcconfesBed,  in 
:  of  iill  tliiit  luid  been  gained  by  it,  to  be  an  idea.  Importance  was  not 
attached  to  ihe  fiict  that  W0  could  not  yet  detMiribe  ths  kind  of 
to   which  all  nations  would  submit.       We   miglit  havo  aomo 
ideas  of  bucIi  b  thing;,  but  these  iJeaa  were  gradually  bringing 
abotit  their  own  realisation,  and  would  become  more  and  more  powerful 
ertxy  day.     Tbe  greater  the  interest  which  nations  touk  in  the  aSairs 

itsf  eudi  other,  tlic  more  cerUiiu  would  he  the  auccess  of  Brbitration. 
'Eren  thougb  they  had  no  special  measures  to  ]ire»H,  a  conference  like 
the  present  was  doing  good,  and  helping  to  bring  on  the  time  when  all 
imtiona  would  Bubmit  to  arbitration   by  continually  diacusKlng  and 
ventilaliiig  tlie  subject  and  fopming  public  opinion  upon  it. 
Judge  p£ABatiY  said  no  nation  having  any  ae]f-re5pect  could  take 
up  tlie  position  of  refuaing  to  submit  to  awarda  of  arbitej-s  after  agreeing 
to  nrbitration.     If  the  other  nations  of  the  world  eaw  one  nation  acting 
I  tlie  part  of  a  brigand  and  refusing  to  be  governed  by  law,  sha  could  not 
l-IKieubly  maintain  her  position.  There  wag  a  very  conaidenible  executive 
*»wer  m  the  system  of  arbitration  :  it  waa  not  moral,  it  was  not  jihyaicaL 
"To  nation  would  in  these  days  act  ia  deHunce  of  the  opinion  of  the  otbet 
I  nations  of  the  world.     As  U}  the  indifference  of  the  arbiters,  he  eub^ 
mict«d  there  was  qd  more  difHcidty  in   this;   regard    in    dealing  with 
nations  than  in  deaUng  with  individualu.     Almost  every  judge  or  jury 
■  to  whom  cases  were  submitted  had  Homo  notion,  one  way  or  another, 
r©f  the    right  of    the  parties,  wIhtcoSj   in    dealing  with  interriational 
I  Eiliii^*  such  a  difficulty  woa  Icsa  likely  to  Occui-.     Arbitration  between 
[indmduala  had  long  been  n  favourite  syateni  of  healing  discord  and 
tiettliiip  difhcultiea.     The  argument  a^nst  arbitration  in  respect  of 
]  the   indiffereace  of    arbitors  had   Icsa  force  than   that    regarding  the 
[executive  power.     It  had   been  said  there  wait  an  imk-tiuitencss  in  the 
,  laws  of  nations.     All  the   better  for  that.     He  submitted  that,  not- 
withstanding all  tltat  had  been  said  againet  arbitmtion,  it  was  still  left 
'  with   power  to  do  infinite  good,  prevent   an  incalculable  amount  of 
narific&  ot'  life  from  wnr,  and  work  out  a  beneficent  rea^dt  sucJi  ob  we 
Lldl  bon^rslly  deairt^d  might  be  attained. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Pkeei-asd  said  that  he  was  not  so  Ennguine  na  same  of 
be  pp^t»ding  speakers  with  respect  to  the  results  of  arbitration.  There 
.  was,  however,  some  *]omfort  to  be  derived  fromtbd  afieuranee  that  they 
*were  rU  agreed  as  to  the  extreme  de(iij*ableneM  of  attaining  the  object 
aimed  at,  namely,  the  prevention  yf  wars,  or,  to  use  the  words  of  his 
K*fri6nd  Mr.  Webster,  the  establishment  of  the  unity  of  mankind.  With 
H  reference  to  the  remark  of  Mr.  Justice  Pcabody  that  no  nation  would  in 
■  these  daya  act  in  defiance  of  the  opinion  of  the  other  nations  of  the 
P  world,  he  would  direct  hia  attention  to  a  very  ghiring  violation  of  an 
inttmatiotud  obligation,  entered  into  so  recently  a&  at  the  concluEion  of 
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the  war  between  Austria  a&d  PniaaU.  He  rderred  to  the  non-exe-" 
cution  bj  PrUBsia  of  the  5th  article  of  tlie  Treaty  of  Prague.  The 
iulfiJioeut  of  th»t  article  had  been  evaded  in  a  manner  which  he  did  not 
herniate  to  call  cold-blooded  and  liiagmcefiil  to  the  civilisation  of  Pnu^ 
He  hoped  that  the  power  of  pubUc  opinioa  would  be  so  great  aa  to 
compel  the  executicm  of  that  clause  in  llo  Treaty  from  a  eciu^e  of  sbatM 
on  Lhe  jjart  of  the  wrong-doer,  and  to  prevent  what  might  po&aibly 
prove  the  occasion  of  a  war  which  it  would  be  painful  for  civilis^  mcc 
to  contemplate.  Again,  in  BUch  a  question  aa  Ihnt  of  regaining  thepw™ 
Tinces  of  AI&iCG  and  Lorraine,  he  was  not  eo  sanguine  as  to  $ixpectthit 
France  and  Germany,  who  were  arming  to  lhe  teeth,  would  liaten  tq 
any  proposal  which  might  be  made  for  referring  their  differences  to 
arbitration.  StiU  that  waa  no  reason  why  they  sliould  not  take  actioo 
in  the  matter.  PuMic  opinion  liad  put  down  duels  between  individuaU 
in  thifl  country,  and  they  must  seek  to  educate  the  public  opinicjn.  of 
Europe  so  that  ducla  between  civilised  nations  might  be  ptit  dywn.  It 
waa  not  too  imaginative  a  dream  to  believe  that  wars  would  ultimately 
be  very  much  diminished  in  number,  and  also  very  materially  robbed 
of  their  horrors. 

Sir  Edwakd  Creasy  (Ceylon)  waa  not  so  sanguine  aa  to  suppose  that 
either  France  or  Prussia  would  submit  to  arbitration  the  question  about 
which  they  were  arming  to  the  teeth — aa  to  the  territories  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine.  The  main  tiuestion  really  was  that  asked  by  Judge  Peabody^ 
Qught  the  Social  Scienc:e  Congreaa  to  tfike  any  action  in  thi^  matt'eri  and 
if  »o,  in  what  way  2  He  thought  it  dei^iiable  mat  the  Aasociation  should 
take  Boma  action  by  the  puhUcation  of  &uch  papers  as  had  been  read, 
and  so  bring  public  opinion  to  bear  on  the  question.  Public  opinion 
had  actually  put  down  duels  between  individnals,  and  why  should  it 
not  also  put  do\'ra  diiela  between,  nations?  He  thought  it  was  not  a 
highly  imaginative  dream  to  say  that  wars  might  tliua  he  very  mneh 
diminished  in  number  and  very  materially  robbed  of  their  horrora.  He 
doubted  whether  Kussia  would  ever  have  crossed  tha  Pmth  ii*  Austria 
and  Prussia  had  been  bound  to  t^ike  part  against  any  cation  that  went 
to  war  without  arbitration.  Had  France  and  England  been  under  an 
express  corenant  to  act  against  any  power  which  began  hostilities  with- 
out arbitration,  he  very  much  doubted  if  tlie  war  against  Denmark  would 
even  have  becu  begun,  A  similar  remark  applied  to  tie  Italian  war. 
To  take  the  last  great  war,  would  that  war  have  been  so  likely  to  have 
commenced  if  Austria,,  Hussia,  and  Great  Britain  had  been  bound  to 
take  an  active  part  against  the  palpable  aggressor  and  wrong-doer? 
The  exifltence  of  such  rules  a»  those  recommended  by  Mr.  Dudley 
Field  would  have  obviated  all,  or  at  least  the  greater  number^  of  these 
great  wars. 

Lord  MoNCREirF  said  he  found  in  the  valuable  btK>k  before  him, 
which  was  a  kind  of  specimen  international  (jode  prepared  by  Mr. 
Duilley  Field,  and  a  full  and  exhaustive  work,  there  were  two  secitiona 
which  seemed  to  him  to  contain  the  whole  sum  and  gist  of  this  discus- 
Bion,  namely  :  '  That  every  nation  and  party  to  this  code  binds  itself  to 
nnitc  in  forming  a  joint  high  commission  and  high  tribunal  of  arbitra* 
tion  in  the  cases  hereinbefore  specified  as  appropriate  for  its  action,  to 
Bubmit  to  the  decl§iDa  of  the  high  tribimid  of  arbitration  constituted, 
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proceeding  la  conformity  with  Article  535 ;  *  and  '  If  auy  party 
hereto  «liall  begin  a  war  in  violation  of  th^  provisjona  of  this  coda  tor 
the  ppeaervatitin  of  peace,  the  otlior  parties  hind  themselvaa  to  re*8«t 
the  offending  nation  by  ibrce.'  It  had  been  said  by  Judge  Peabody 
that  many  saDguine  people  hoped  thoy  had  eeea  the  last  war  waged  in 
Europe.  He  must  say  he  never  had  that  iceling  ;  ho  did  not  thitik  at 
the  present  day  he  could  hope  or  expect,  except  by  the  influence  of 
public  opinion,  to  make  vrars  imjfossible.  He  hoped  to  seo  them  mach 
less  frequent,  bul  did  not  earpect  to  see  them  much  leas  oppreaaive,  less 
lamentabU,  or  Icse  accompanied  by  horrors.  He  fejured^  the  longer 
natiODs  irtiit  on  pitparinf^  armamentfl,  wrirs  would  be  shorter,  but  they 
would  be  sharper.  The  difficult  was  this,  that  the  pretext  for  war  wna 
not  the  rea^Mii  for  it.  It  was  Tcry  easy  to  submit  a  pretext  to  arbitratiao , 
but  when  the  pretext  was  removed  another  would  be  founds  The  thing 
waa  to  get  nt  the  real  object  of  the  war.  To  commence  with  the 
Crimean  war,  we  Icik'W  what  a  miserable  beginning  it  had — some 
dispute  about  (he  Koty  places  in  PafeBtioe,  if  he  recoUectod  right.  It 
Waa  a  queetioQ  that  might  have  been  settled  in  half-an-hour  by  any 
raiAouabte  man ;  but  mattczs  went  on,  and  the  Ilussiana  crosged  the 
Fruth.  Nfsw,  did  anyoue  auppose  that  liCusuLa  would  have  aubmitted  to 
arbiiration  the  question  of  whether  or  not  she  woa  entitled  to  ctdss  the 
Pruth  I  The  real  object  waa  the  invaaiou  of  Turkey,  and  the  question 
for  France  and  England  was,  could  they  suffifr  Russia  to  take  poasesaian 
of  Turkey  with  safety  to  ttieinaelve&  ?  No  arbitration  could  poasibly 
havb!  settled  that.  Then,  again,  with  the  war  betwtreu  France  und 
Italy  on  the  one  hand  and  Austiia  on  the  oilier,  where  the  question 
waa  llip  inrlcpendence  of  Italy,  he  did  not  mippoae  Italy  would  have 
sahraitCfd  t^mt  to  arbitration^  and  neither  would  Austria.  But  it  waa 
not  a  question  which  five  men  eictdng  in  a  room  could  have  determined 
for  theae  nations.  Then  came  the  Danifih  war,  wliich  turned  upon  a 
narrow  enough  point,  but  there  were  ulterior  tibjecta  which  would  have 
•prevented  the  referring  of  it  to  arbitration.  So  with  tlio  war  between 
Prussia  and  Austria,  there  Were  matt^ra,  not  on  the  Butfoce,  which 
could  not  have  been  made  the  flubjectof  arhitration;  aud  as  lo  the  last 
WOT,  we  tnew  very  wcU  tliat,  whatever  the  pretext  might  have  been  as 
between  Trance  and  Prussia,  it  waa  not  the  real  ground  of  the  war.  If 
•pre  had  been  bound  upon  crery  one  of  those  occasions  to  interfere  by 
force  of  arms  among  the  belligerent  partieg  to  compel  them  to  submic 
to  ttrbitmtiop,  it  was  quite  clear  Umt  that  might  have  led  to  war  instead 
of  preventing  it,  and  therefore  the  tiondiMiion  he  was  inclined  to  come 
to  on  the  whole  matter  was,  llmt  them  were  many  queatioua  between 
nations,  troublesome  and  irritating,  that  might  very  fairly  be  subject  to 
arbitration;  and  while  it  might  by  dcaiiahle  to  have  some  recognised 
and  acknowledgcJ  court  of  arbiti^ition  lo  which  euch  questions  might 
be  eubmilted  if  the  phrtiea  were  willing,  he  owned  he  did  not  seo  at 
preaeat  (with  all  iho  desire  he  had,  and  all  the  desire  the  speakers  had 
erinced  to  avoid  the  horrors  of  war^  which  could  not  be  exaggerated 
or  indeed  deBcribed  in  adequate  language)  that  nations  could,  con- 
BiBtently  with  their  own  position,  come  under  any  such  stringont  obii- 
gatioii  oa  was  suggested  in  the  tcrma  io  which  he  had  alluded. 
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UNANIMITY  OF  JUEIB8.* 

Should  Unanimity  he  required  in  Juries?      By  WlLLUH 
Forsyth,  Q.C.,  LL.D.,  M.P. 

ONE  mode  of  arriTing  at  a  right  conclusion  on  the  queslin 
whether  a  particukr  institution  ought  to  be  retained  is  to 
ask  whether,  supposing  it  not  to  exist,  it  ought  now  for  the  fint 
time  to  be  introduced.  Setting  aside  the  presumption  in  &TOQr 
of  any  law  or  custom  from  the  mere  fact  that  it  has  for  a  ool 
tain  length  of  time  continued,  or  rather  giving  due  weight  t» 
this  circumstance,  it  seems  fair  and  reasonable  to  considtt 
whether  wc  should  wish  at  the  present  time  to  enact  the  Uw  « 
establish  the  custom. 

Now,  tried  by  this  test,  I  think  it  is  impossible  to  belien 
that  unanimity  of  juries  in  civU  cases  would  be  deemed  to  In 
either  wise  or  expedient.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  n 
exception  to  the  universal  rule  that  prevails  in  all  other  cmm 
where  questions  are  to  be  determine  by  the  vote  or  ofnoioai 
of  a  number  of  men ;  for  there  invariably  either  a  bare  majozitf 
or  a  majority  having  a  certain  proportion  to  the  whole  number 
decides  the  question  at  issue.  It  is  so  in  the  highest  deliben- 
tive  body  in  the  kingdom :  I  mean  the  two  Houses  of  Parlifr 
ment.  It  is  so  in  all  our  municipal  and  parochial  iustitution, 
and  I  may  add  that,  by  the  Common  Law  of  England,  when 
a  power  is  given  generally  to  any  public  body  to  detennini 
questions,  that  power  may  be  executed  by  a  majority  of  tin 
body.  (See  the  cases  of  WithnoU  w.  Gartham,  6  T.  R.  388,  uft 
King  w.  Whitaker,  9  B.  &  C.  648). 

So  with  regard  to  all  partnerships,  in  the  absence  of  expm 
stipulations  to  the  contrary.  It  has  been  well  said  that  'la 
every  well-regulated  society  the  majority  has  always  claimed  snfl 
exercised  the  right  to  govern  the  whole  society  m  the  manner 
pointed  out  by  the  fundamental  laws ;  and  the  minority  an 
bound,  whether  they  have  assented  or  not,  for  the  obvioiu  nft- 
son  that  opposite  wills  cannot  prevail  at  the  same  time  in  ihl 
same  society  on  the  same  subject '  (quoted  in  '  Bouvier*8  htm 
Dictionary,'  article  Majority).  '  If,'  says  Bentham, '  the  woi) 
of  forming  verdicts  had  been  the  work  of  calm  reflection  woric- 
ing  by  the  light  of  experience  in  a  comparatively  mature  m 
eimghtened  age,  some  number  certain  of  affordmg  a  majori^ 
on  one  side,  viz.,  an  odd  number,  would  in  this,  as  on  othe 

*  Qt»  JVamaetioiu,  1867,  pp.  218,  231.  284;  1871,  p.  2M;  1872,  p.  U. 
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occasions,  have  been  provided ;  and  to  the  decision  of  that  pre 
ponderating  number  would  of  course  have  been  given  the  effect 
of  the  conjunct  decision  of  the  whole '  (  *Art  of  Packing  as 
applied  to  Special  Juries').  Hallam,  the  historian,  calls  the  re- 
quirement of  unanimity  in  juries  '  that  preposterous  relic  of 
barbarism/  and  Professor  Christian  declares  his  opinion  that 
*  the  unanimity  of  twelve  men,  so  repugnant  to  all  experience  of 
liaman  conduct,  passions,  and  understandings,  could  hardly  in 
any  age  have  been  introduced  into  practice  by  a  deliberate  act 
flfthe  L^islature'  (note  to  '  Blackstone's  Comm.*  iii.  375). 

Beyond  all  doubt,  this  requirement  of  unanimity  is  an  ex- 
eeption  to  other  rules,  and,  like  allexceptions,  must  be  explained 
tDQ  defended  by  special  reasons.  I  will  hereaf^r  consider 
vbit  these  reasons  are ;  but  first  let  us  see  how  it  was  that  the 
role  came  into  existence,  for  this  may  throw  considerable  light 
upon  the  question  whether  it  ought  or  ought  not  to  be 
coDtinued. 

Without  occupying  the  time  of  this  meeting  by  going  into 
ptoofi,  I  shall  assume  that  it  has  been  established  beyond  the 
poaubility  of  doubt  that  originally  jurymen  were  witnesses 
nnuDoned  to  give  conclusive  evidence  upon  matters  within 
tbeir  own  knowledge.  The  number  of  such  witnesses  whose 
agreement  would  be  deemed  sufficient  to  establish  a  disputed 
ftiet  is  of  course  arbitrary,  and  might  vary,  as  it  has  varied,  in 
liferent  countries  and  at  different  times.  The  civil  law  re- 
quired two  witnesses  at  least,  and  in  some  cases  a  greater 
mmber,  to  establish  a  fact  in  dispute  ;  as,  for  instance,  where  a 
ddit  was  secured  by  a  written  instrument  five  witnesses  were 
aecesKary  to  prove  payment.  In  all  countries  the  policy  of  the 
liv  determines  what  it  will  accept  as  the  minimum  of  proof. 

la  my  *  History  of  Trial  by  Jury,*  written  some  years  ago, 
I  bare  endeavoured  to  show  how  it  came  to  pass  that  the  num- 
ber twelve  was  chosen  by  our  ancestors  as  the  number  whose 
i^reung  evidence  was  deemed  to  be  conclusive  of  the  matter  in 
(upute.  Twelve  was  the  favourite  number  for  constituting  a 
oourt  amongst  the  Scandinavian  nations.  The  number  of  com- 
purgators amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons  was  usually  twelve,  and 
tloB  number  prevailed  equally  in  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
'  Loi^  habit  had  taught  men  to  regard  it  as  the  proper  amount 
of  evidence  to  establish  the  credibility  of  a  person  accused  of 
an  offence ;  and  it  was  natural  that  the  same  number  should  be 
required  when  tlie  witnesses  came  forward  not  to  speak  to 
character,  but  facts.*  ^ 

'  I  may  mention  in  passing  that  one  proof  amon^Ht  others  that  the  judicium 
farvm  spoken  of  in  Magna  Charta  ttob  not  trial  by  jury — as  it  is  constantly  as- 
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Assuming  this  to  be  a  reasonable  aecount  of  the  origin  of  the 
rule  of  uiianimitj,  we  see  at  once  that  it  in  no  degree  justifies 
its  continuance  when  the  constitution  and  functions  of  the  jury 
have  become  wholly  different  So  far  from  being  witdesftes, 
tbey  are  simply  the  triers  of  facts  deposed  to  by  witnesses,  and 
they  would  be  violating  their  oaths  if  they  were  to  import  into 
this  case  their  own  knowledge  of  facts  not  proved  hj  the 
evidence. 

The  Commissioners  appointed  in  1830  to  report  upon  the 
courts  of  common  law  say — -^  It  is  essential  to  the  validity  of  a 
vei*dict  that  tlie  jury  should  be  unanimous,  and  regularly  tliejr 
are  not  allowed  to  he  discharged  (unless  by  consent  of  the  pa> 
ties)  until  euch  unanimous  verdict  baa  been  returned*  It  is 
dijficult  to  defend  the  justice  or  wisdom  of  the.  latter  principle. 
It  seems  absurd  that  the  rights  of  a  party  in  questions  of  a 
doubtful  and  complicated  nature  should  depend  upon  his  being 
able  to  satbfy  twelve  persons  that  one  particular  state  of  facta 
is  the  true  one.  As  it  is  notorious  that  upon  such  questions  a 
br:idy  of  men  so  numerous  are  often  found  to  diifer  irreconcilably 
in  their  views,  it  is  obvious  that  the  necessity  of  returning  in 
every  case  a  verdict,  and  an  unanimous  one,  before  they  sepa- 
rate, must  frequently  lead  to  improper  compi-omise  among  the 
juroi^  of  their  respective  opinions. 

'  There  is  reason  also  to  apprehend  that  where  any  of  them 
happen  to  be  actuated  by  partial  m(>tive3  it  must  tend  to  pro- 
duce a  corrupt  verdict.  Indeed  no  one  can  have  been  much 
coDveraant  with  courts  of  justice  without  having  frequently 
heard  the  remark  (where  the  verdict  has  been  very  long  in  sus- 
pense) that  one  or  other  of  tlie  contending  parties  has  a  friend 
upon  the  jury, 

*  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  necessity  for  the  unanimity 
of  the  jury  carries  with  it  one  most  valuable  advantage.  In  the 
event  of  any  difference  of  opinion  it  secures  a  discussion*  It  is 
not  possible  to  poll  the  jury  at  once,  and  so  without  further 
trouble  or  consideration  to  come  to  the  conclusion.  Any  one 
dissentient  person  can  compel  the  other  eleven  fully  and  calmly  M 
to  reconsider  their  opinions.  B 

*  But  there  seems  as  good  reason  why,  after  a  certain  period 
of  time  sufficiently  long  for  the  purpose  of  reasonable  and  ample 
discussion,  the  jury  (if  still  in  disagreement)  should  not  be  ex- 
cused from  the  necessity  of  giving  a  verdict,  or  why  the  present 
principle  of  keeping  them  together  till  unanimity  be  produced 

sumod  to  Ijc— is  that  zimoagst  tho  p&ren  who  eonfitituttfl  Lbc  Judg&s  of  the  Countf  j 
aad  Baraiiial  CoiLit^  the  opLnioa  of  the  nL^juritjr  prcrELilotl,  vincai  smteiUia  plitri' 
morurtu     (Leg-  Hep.  I.  6*) 
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hy  a  sort  i>f  duress  of  Imprisonment  should  be  retained.  And 
the  interests  of  justice  scrm  manifesthf  to  reqnirf  a  clinjtffr  of  law 
ujwn  this  gtthject.  We  propose,  thercforcj  that  the  jury  shall  not 
be  kept  in  deliheration  lunger  than  twelve  houi^,  unless  at  the 
end  of'  thrtt  peritid  they  unanimously  concur  to  apply  for  further 
time,  which  in  that  caj;e  hhall  lie  granted  ;  and  ih^it  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  twelve  houi-s,  or  of  such  prolonged  tirae  for 
deliberation,  if  any  nine  of  them  concur  in  giving  a  verdict, 
«uch  a  verdict  shall  be  entered  on  record,  and  shall  entitle  the 
j»rty  iu  whose  favour  it  i&  gi^'en  to  judgment ;  and  in  failure 
of  8ucU  ooacurrence  the  cause  shall  he  nm<le  a  remanet,' 

Tlufl  rejxjrt  was  signed  forty-four  years  ago  by  some  of  tlie 
mo&l  distinguii^hed  lawyers  of  the  day ;  hut  so  slow  is  the  march 
of  improvement  in  the  law  that  the  recommendation  haa  never 
been  carried  iuto  effect.  And  let  it  be  observed  that  the  lawyers 
proposed  the  chaiifl^e,  and  so  far  the  profession  is  not  answerable 
for  the  coHtiuuance  of  a  mischief  which,  in  the  words  of  the 
report,  is  injurious  to  the  interests  of  justice.  Why  should  the 
stupidity  or  perver^senesa  or  knavery  of  a  single  juryman  be 
allowed  to  invalidate  and  paralyze  the  verdict  which  eleven 
others  arc  agreed  to  give?  In  Scotland,  if  the  jury  in  a  civil 
ease  do  not  agree  within  sjx  hours  after  they  have  begun  to 
consider  their  verdict,  they  are  discharged  by  the  court,  unless 
they  themaelves  apply  for  further  time  to  dcUljcratG.  In  France 
trial  by  jury  is  limited  to  criminal  cases,  but  even  there  the 
verdict  is  determined  by  a  nmjority,  and  the  same  rule  «ppUc» 
in  Germany,  la  fact^  nowhere  except  in  Engbmd  and  Ireland 
and  in  America,  which  iu  matters  of  legal  procedure  has  ahnost 
servilely  copied  the  example  of  England,  is  uuanimity  required 
in  the  verdicts  oJ'jaries. 

It  is,  1  think,  quite  certain  that  in  many  cases  the  unanimity 
is  only  aj)parent,  and  is  purchased  at  the  sacrifice  of  truth. 
After  a  long  iui'estigation  of  complicated  facts,  many  of  them 
shrouded  in  obscurity,  ^vith  opposite  teetimoay  on  either  side, 
wKere  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  say  on  which  scale  the  balance 
ought  to  incline,  how  can  it  be  expected  that  twelve  men  of 
average  understanding  will  alwaya  or  generally  ngree  in  the 
same  conclusion  ?  Is  it  so  in  the  casual  intercourse  of  life, 
where  contradictory  facta  are  discussed,  and  each  man  is  called 
upon  to  express  his  real  opinion?  And  there  U  this  additional 
dithculty  in  the  case  of  contested  trials  :  that  the  jury  have  to 
listen  to  all  the  arguments  which  the  practised  ingenuity  of 
rival  advocates  can  urge  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  The 
truth  is  that,  as  I  have  eaid  in  my  •  History  of  Trial  by  Jury,' 
verdict*  are  often  the  result  of  the  sui'rendcr  or  compromise  of 
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individual  opinions,*  and  men  will  oflcn  be  peisuaded  to  gin 
way,  although  each  remains  unconvinced.  On  the  other  hand 
it  is  a  serious  evil  that  not  seldom  juries  are  unable  to  agree 
and  they  are  discharged  without  giving  any  verdict  at  alL  Tiu 
consequence  is  that  great  expense  has  been  unnecessarily  in- 
curred, rights  remain  in  abeyance,  and  the  same  judicial  drama 
has  to  be  played  over  again,  with  possibly  the  same  result.  To 
these  considerations  must  be  added  that  of  the  absurd  rok 
which  prevents  jurymen  while  considering  their  verdict  &om 
being  supplied  ^vith  food,  so  that  the  stomach  which  can  hold 
out  the  longest  will  often  gain  the  victory,  however  weak  the 
head  of  the  juryman  may  be.  But  we  must  not  forget  that 
this  submission  to  hunger,  or  even  the  surrender  of  individual 
opinion  from  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  minority  to  di^ 
sent  from  the  majority,  involves  the  violation  of  an  oath ;  fiv 
each  juryman  is  bound  under  the  solemn  sanction  of  an  oath 
to  decide  according  to  his  own  honest  and  sincere  convic- 
tion. He  has  sworn  that  he  will  well  and  truly  try,  and  i 
true  verdict  give  according  to  the  evidence  ;  so  help  him  God! 
He  cannot  devolve  the  responsibility  upon  another  by  adopting 
without  agreeing  in  the  opinion  of  that  other,  and  so  long  as  he 
conscientiously  thinks  dinerently  he  is  bound,  whatever  be  the. 
consequence,  to  adhere  to  his  own  opinion. 

My  own  opinion  clearly  and  unhesitatingly  is,  that  in  ciril 
cases  the  verdict  of  a  majority  in  a  cei^tain  proportion  to  the 
whole  number  should  be  taken  after  a  sufficient  time  has  been 
allowed  for  due  deliberation.  I  have  stated  this  opinion  in 
print,  I  have  expressed  it  in  Parliament,  and  I  adhere  to  it 
now. 

Let  us,  however,  now  consider  the  objections  which  are 
urged  against  the  change,  and  see  whether  they  are  sound. 
And  first  I  will  notice  the  ingenious  and  plausible  arguments  of 
an  American  writer,  Lysander  Spooner,  who  in  his  '  Essay  on 
Trial  by  Jury '  has  discussed  the  question.  He  says  (and  so 
far  I  agree  with  him)  that  there  is  no  particle  of  truth  in  the 
notion  that  the  majority  have  a  ri^ht  to  rule  or  to  exercise  ax- 
bitrary  power  over  the  minority  simply  because  the  former  axe 
more  numerous  than  the  latter.  But  in  all  matters  of  legis- 
lation by  a  representative  body,  it  is  a  case  of  necessity  thattb( 
will  of  the  majority  should  prevail,  other^vise  there  would  be 
anarchy.  The  remedy  against  this  act  of  tyranny  on  the  par 
of  the  majority  is  found  in  the  requirement  of  unanimity  ii 
juries ;  for,  says  he,  *  the  trial  by  jury  disavows  the  majorit) 
principle  altogether  .  .  .  and  it  takes  twelve  men  by  lot  fron 
the  wnole  body  of  mature  men,  and  their  unanimous  concur 
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ttsaee  is  heW  to  bo  neeessary  to  remove  that  reasonable  doubt 
which,  unreriiovcd*  would  forbid  the  Government  to  lay  its 
hand  on  its  victim/  Mr.  Spooner  insists  that,  ti-s  laws  are  or 
may  be  enacted  by  a  majority  against  the  will  of  a  dissenting 
minority,  a  safeguard  is  foiind  against  the  tyranny  tif  tlio  nia- 
jority  in   the  fact  that   they  can  'never  exercise  the  ultimate 

» power  of  compelling  obedience  to  the  laws  by   punishing  far 
difiobedienee,  or  of  executing  the  laws  against   the  i)ei*son  or 
property  of  any  rnan  without  first  getting  the  consent  of  the 
people  through  a  tribunal   that  may  fnirly  Ite  presumed  to  re- 
present  the  who[e>  or  substantially   the  whole*   people,'     He 
holds  that  the  jury  have  a  Ycto  upon  the  enft.rceiiient  of  any 
I      and  every  law,  and  that  if  twelve  men  in  a  ]/aitit'uIar  case  give 
K  their  c*>i»&ent  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law  their  consent  shall 
^ff  stand  for  the  consent  of  the  whole  people.      His  theory  in  fact 
is — lu  he  takes  elaborate  pains  to  try  and  prove— that  from  the 

I  time  of  Magna  Cbarta  do\vnward3  legislation  has  no  authority 
with  the  jury  beyond  what  they  choose  to  allow  to  it»  and  tJiey 
are  at  liberty  to  disregard  any  laws  which  they  conaider  unjut^t 
)md  unfair.  It  is  eei-tainly  difficult  to  unders^tand  how  such  au 
argument  can  be  seriously  propounded,  and  that,  too,  by  a 
writer  who  hag  ob^nously  taken  pains  to  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  constitutional  hiatorj'  of  England,  In  the 
United  Statea  indeed  there  doe«  exist  a  power  outside  of  Con- 

kgreflswhichcandcterminewhetheraparticular  law  ought  or  ought 
not  to  be  obeyed;  whether, in  fact, it  has  or  has  not  validity.   Tliis 
is  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  which  sits  at  Wasliingtou 
ftnd  Tvliicb  haa  the  right  to  decide  whether  a  Itiw  ptisscd  by  Con- 
gress t:^  at  variance  with  the  original  chatier,  and  if  it  is  so  at 
Tariance  the  court  can  declare  it  to  be  null  and  void.  But  even 
llierc  it  is  a  court  comj>osed  of  lawyers  appointed  by  the  President 
which  decides  the<iucation,andTiosuch  question  is  submitted  to  a 
^^ury^    And  it  is  absolutely  untrue  to  assert  that  any  jury,  cither 
^Eii  England  or  America,  has  such  functions  as  arc  here  supposed. 
^|Ali  that  a  jury  haa  to  do  i»  to  determine  particular  factH»  such 
^rw   whetlier  a  contract  has  been  broken,  or  a  title  haa  been 
J  proved,  or  a  crime  has  been  committed.     But  with  the  policy 
of  tlie  law  which  has  given  validity  to  a  particular  contract  or 
title,  or  ha*  enacted  that  such  or  auch  an  act  shall  be  a  crime, 

P the  jury  has  nothing  whatever  to  do.  And  if  a  juryman  were 
t<»  refuse  to  give  a  verdict  according  to  the  cvideucc  because 
he  thought  the  law  bareli  or  unjust  or  impolitic,  he  would  be 

t violating  his  duty  and  disregardmg  his  oath.     This  ia  a  cou- 
cluaive  answer  to  the  argument  of  Mr.  Spooner, 
I      But  it  is  urged  by  opponents  of  the  proposed  change  that 
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it  would  tend  to  make  Junes  precipitate  in  tbeir  verdicts,  aad 
lessen  the  nece^ity  for  cautious  and  mature  deliberation;  for 
as  a  majority  would  be  likely  to  agree  eooner  than  the  whole 
body,  whenever  that  majority  was  obtained  the  verdict  would 
be  taken.  The  answer  is:  that  the  commissioners  in  1830 
proposed,  and  I  propose,  that  in  no  case  where  the  jury  are  not 
unanimous  shall  the  verdict  be  taken  until  a  siif!icieut  length 
of  time  has  elapsed  which  shall  ensure  due  deliberation.  My 
own  idea  is  that  five  hours  are  quite  sufficient  for  this  purpose; 
but  that  is  a  mere  question  of  expediency  and  detail.  In  \mm 
of  fact,  even  now  juries  in  civil  cases  are  \cry  eeldom  locked 
up  so  long  as  five  hours,  but  are  discharged  without  ffivingany 
verdict  at  all,  when  after  a  much  shorter  period  they  nave  com- 
municated to  the  judge  that  there  ia  no  likeliliood  of  tlieir 
egreeing. 

Again,  I  have  heard  it  Btatcd  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  civil  trials  sometimes,  as  in  actions  for  defamation, 
involve  questions  of  character,  and  that  the  fact  of  tliere  being 
D  dissentient  minority  would  in  such  cases  be  unsatisfactory. 
But  to  this  there  are  two  answers.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  in 
the  option  of  the  party  libelled  to  proceed  either  civilly  or  cri- 
miuallyj  and,  as  will  immediately  be  seen,  I  do  not  propose  to 
relax  the  rule  of  unanimity  in  criminal  cases  ;  but  secondly,  I 
should  he  willing  to  purchase  a  relaxation  of  the  rule  iu  all 
questions  of  contract  and  title  to  projierty  at  the  price  of  retain- 
ing it  in  cases  of  libel  or  slander,  although  my  own  opinion  is 
that  even  there  the  verdict  of  the  majority  should  prevail.  ■ 

There  remains  only  now  to  be  considered  tlie  question  of  I 
criminal  trials,  and  I  hope  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  quoting  what 
I  have  formerly  written  on  this  branch  of  the  subject  in  my 
'  History  tif  Trial  by  Jury,'  for  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  nr  alter 
in  what  is  there  stated  ; — *  To  allow  a  verdict  of  '*  guilty  "  to  be  _ 
pronounced  by  a  majority  implies  that  there  is  a  toinority  dis-B 
sentient;  that  a  certain  number  of  the  jurors  are  not  satisfied 
that  the  charge  against  the  prisoner  is  proved,  or  perhaps  are 
entirely  satisfied  that  he  is  innocent*  Kow  this  is  notUkely  to 
happen  except  iu  doubtful  cases,  for  in  them  only  can  there 
exist  a  real  dift'crence  of  opmibn.  And  how  it  must  paralyze 
the  arm  of  justice  when  from  the  very  tribunal  a|>pointed  by 
law  to  try  the  accused  a  voice  is  heard  telling  her  that  she  ought 
not  to  strike  !  Considering  the  state  of  public  feeling  with  re- 
spect to  capital  punishments,  would  it  ever  be  possible  in  such 
a  case  to  carry  into  execution  the  sentence  of  death?  And  yet 
to  substitute  a  secondaiy  punishment  on  the  ground  that  the 
■verdict  was  carried  by  only  a  majority  would  be  to  acknowledge 
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lurking-  and  iincomfortfiMp  fiuspioion  that  the  verdict  was 
wrong,  it  wpulil  be  felt  to  be  UDsaic  to  let  the  Iftw  talie  ita 
course,  and  therefore  tlie  miserable  compromise  woulJ  be  at- 
teiujitcd  of  inilictiiig  the  minor  punishment,  as  though  there 
coold  be  any  middle  course  open  to  the  Executive  in  the  case 
mpposed.  If  satisfied  that  the  verdict  Is.  Hglit  it  ought  to  jillow 
it  to  be  followed  bj  the  allotted  doonij  excejit  so  far  as  mrrctf 
may  interfere;  but  if  doubt  so  fnr  prevails  as  to  induce  n  miti- 
^tion  of  the  punisbment  therf  ou^bt  to  be  wo  punixhmcnt  at  ail. 
The  question  of  innocence  or  guilt  na  determined  by  the  ver- 
dict of  a  jury  does  not  admit  of  degree.  Wc  cannot  tlierefore 
graduate  the  sentenccfi  according  to  the  Btrength  or  weakness 
of  the  proof.  The  partj'  is  either  guitty^  and  ought  to  be 
pumshed  according  to  the  nature  of  his  offence,  or  not  guilty, 
and  ought  to  be  set  free.  But  if  after  a  conviction  by  a  ina- 
^  jority  only  the  prisoner  were  pardoned  on  that  account,  this 
B  would  be  to  give  effect  to  the  verdict  of  the  minority^  contrary 

Hto  every  rule  of  principle  and  reason Some  weight 

^Bought  aUo  to  be  given  to  considerations  of  humanity.  Many 
^nnay  plead  that  where  there  ie  a  diffcrencp  of  opinion  amongst 
^Fthfl  twelve  as  to  the  prisoner's  gtiilt  ho  ought  to  have  as  much 
benefit  from  the  doubt  which  is  thus  proved  to  e^ist  amongst 
the  jury  as  he  is  entitled  to  have  at  the  hands  of  each  indivi- 
dual juryman  who  has  a  reasonable  doubt,  in  which  latter  case 
the  jury  U  always  enjoined  to  acquit.' 

Such  \^  Ji  summary-  of  the  reasons  which  induce  me  to  think 
Imt  the  rule  as  to  unanimity  in  the  jurj'  ought  to  be  relaxed  in 
icivil  and  retained  in  criminal  cases. 

The  question  ia  one  of  great  and  practical  importance,  and 
the  more  it  is  discussed  the  more  likely  we  shall  be  to  arrive  at 
I  just  conclusion. 


On  the  Same,     By  Mr.  Shehipf  Clakk. 

TO  the  proper  understanding  and  discussion  of  thifl  question 
it  seems  to  me  necessary  at   the  very  outset  to  endeavour 
to  arrive  at  correct  notions  of  what  English  jury  trial  really  is, 
for  what  purposes  it  is  suitable,  and  what  ia  the  nature  of  the 
lachinery  by  which  its  efficient  working  ia  sought  to  be  secured. 
fjury   trial  may  bo  defined  to  be  that  mode  of  procedure  by 
rwhicli  the  common  sense  of  twelve  men  of  average  intelligence^ 
ffurnished  with  the  assistance  of  trained  lawyers,  and  aided  and 
directed  by  the  skill  and  experience  of  the  Bench,  is  brought 
_lo  bear  upon  evidence  led  in  open  court  in  order  to  determine 
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questions  of  fact  nnsing  in  a  depending  cause.  The  character- 
istics of  this  mode  ol"  procedure  are  publicity,  rapidity,  and 
finality*  It  presumes  thut  the  matter  shall  be  determined  bft» 
fore  the  componeiit  parts  of  the  complex  machine  are  alloATed 
to  sejiarate.  that  the  matter  shall  be  determined  once  for  all, 
that  there  shall  be  no  appeal  nor  room  for  appeal,  and  that  tlie 
verdict  when  returned  shall  be  the  outcome  of  the  combined 
wisdom  of  the  whole  jurors  brought  to  bear  on  the  evidenc^* 
collected  as  in  a  focus  bj  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Bar  and 
the  Bench.  Yet,  whatever  its  merits,  trial  by  jury  is  by  no 
means  the  only  mode  of  determining  questions  of  fact,  nor  in 
numerous  classes  of  cases  is  it  the  best.  No  enliglitened  de^ 
fender  of  jury  trial  would  in  the  present  day  dissent  from  this 
statement.  Trial  by  a  single  judge  or  before  a  bench  of  judges; 
trial  on  evidence  taken  by  cxaminersj  and  aftenvards  judged  of 
by  tlie  court ;  trial  by  the  aid  of  skilled  assessors ;  trial  by 
remit  to  experts  charged  with  the  dutj*  of  finding  the  facts,  and 
other  similar  modes  of  procedure,  are  all  available  for  the  end 
in  qnostion.  All  of  them  have  their  special  advantages  and 
disadvantages.  Some  are  better  fitted  for  one  class  of  cases; 
some  for  another.  No  system  of  jurisprudence  could  make 
much  approacb  to  perfection  which  adopted  one  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  others. 

Now,  the  advantages  of  jury  ti-ial  seem  to  be  the  following: 
Of  ail  other  systems  it  makes  the  broadest  separation  between 
the  facts  and  the  law,  because  it  relegates  them  to  two  separate 
ficta  of  officials^the  jury  ascertaining  the  one,  the  court  the 
other.  The  advantages  of  this  are  too  well  known  to  require 
comment.  Again,  trial  by  jury  is  the  most  poweri'ul  antidote 
to  that  tendency  almost  inseparable  from  the  Bench  when  deal- 
ing singly  with  questions  of  fact — to  decide  each  case  not  so 
muck  on  its  own  merits  as  on  certain  general  principles,  to 
moke  one  case  a  precedent  for  another^  from  whick  it  may 
differ  in  important  elements — to  make,  in  shoi't,  the  facta  yield 
to  the  law,  instead  of  applying  the  law  to  the  ascertained  facts. 
Again,  jury  trial  has  the  advantage  of  the  charge  in  open  court, 
in  which*  if  any  important  fact  is  omitted  or  misstated,  it 
may  be  at  once  corrected  by  the  watchfulness  of  counsel  on 
cither  aide.  The  advantages  of  this  piece  of  machinery  are  bo 
great  as  not  to  be  easily  overrated.  Furthermore,  experience 
has  amply  shown  that  witnesses  are  less  likely  to  prevaricate 
when  before  a  jury  than  on  examination  before  a  single  judge, 
because  they  cannot  be  sure  that  some  of  the  jury  may  not  be 
cognisant  of  the  very  facta  to  which  they  are  speaking.  Again, 
it  baa  been  obsen'cd  that  before  a  jury  the  whole  procedure 
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ces  a  more  healtli v  tone*  and  b  more  free  of  tec hmeali ties ; 
iusc  anythiog  like  ItoltUng  back  evidence  or  unduly  jh-ch 
actiHg  cro&s-€xaminatiuii^  aay  attempts,  in  short,  at  fineasinir, 
diutgerous  before  men  whose  comman  sense  is  their  ^uidc. 
ry  trial,  moreoverr  has,  I  need  not  remind  yoii»  often  foruied, 
importaat  political  crises,  the  great  safeguard  of  liberty  in 
kngland.  Nor  has  it  done  this  merely  hy  |jrotecting  innocent 
pen  against  unjust  persecutions,  but  ny  accustoming  the  great 
^ly  of  the  people  to  tnkt;  part  in  the  administration  of  jufitice, 
ad  so  quatifyLiig  them  for  the  exercise  of  the  political  fran- 
bise  and  the  functions  of  fi*ccmoii  under  a  conatitutionat 
»vemment.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  obvious  that 
fKile  jury  trial  is  admirably  fitted  for  Buch  simple  and  every* 
ly  qucatioDS  of  fact  as  fall  within  t!ic  experience  of  ordinai-y 
^en,  and  appeal  simply  to  their  common  sense,  it  is  quite 
tUc&ble  to  questions  of  a  seientiiic  or  technical  nature. 
questions  are  beat  dealt  with  by  experts,  acting  under 
be  direction  of  the  court.  Of  the  like  kind  are  questions  in- 
t>lriug  minute  inquiries  extending  over  jjeiiods  of  lime,  and 
^hich,  if  solved  at  all,  require  the  pieoing  together  of  details, 
>riously  souEjht  out  and  submitted  to  an  elaborate  and  eai-e- 
analyms.  It  may  also  be  doubted  how  for  consistorial 
Rises,  involving  the  domestic  relations  and  questions  oi^ status, 
suited  for  trial  by  jury. 

It  would,  therefore,  seem  that  the  proper  jury  questions  are 
f  the  following  kind,  and  that  to  such  tlie  functions  of  trial  by 
ry  should  be  limited  : — ist,  Crimea,  whether  political  or  pri" 
te ;  2nd,  That  c!a«s  of  cases  in  which  the  common  law  remedy 
>lvea  into  au  award  of  damages,  f,^.,  injuries  to   person, 
eharftcl«r,  or  property  ;  3rd„  Cases  of  contract  which  the  law 
Jows  Ut  be  proved  jfjroMif  de  jure  ;  4tli,  Canes  of  easement  or 
vitude  which  depend  on   use  or  custom^  such  as  rights   of 
tLj',    5  th,    Validity    of  deeds — was   a  man    imsanc  when    he 
ade  his  'ndll  ?  did  he  sign  a  deed  when  under  duress*;  or  undue 
Influence  ¥ 

Assuming,  then,  that  jury  trial  is  a  mode  of  investigation 
3pcr  to  bo  retained  in  our  forensic  procedure,  when  limited 
such  questions  as  the  above,  and  bearing  in  mind  its  peculiar 
liuB  and  mode  of  operation^  we  are  in  a  position  to  approach 
I  consideration  of  the  question  for  inquiry — ought  unanimity 

be  required  from  the  jury  ?     Now,  the  first  obaervation  I 

irould  make  on  this  gubject  ia,  that  every  mode  of  investigation 
every  tribunal  which  the  wit  of  man  has  devised  for  the  trial 
i&sues  of  fact — whatever  ita  intrinsic  merits  may  be,  neces- 
iy  labours  under  certain  imperfections  or  risks  of  miscar- 
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riage,  which  it  is  impossible  entirely  to  eliminate;  hut  that 
these,  when  known,  g;eaerally  admit  of  being  reduced  to  amim- 
mum  in  practice  by  the  aid  of  certain  counterKihecks,  or  the 
introduction  of  certain  countervailing  agenciee.  Thus,  io 
mechanics  the  tendency  to  jerky  and  irregular  motion  b  con* 
trolled  by  the  fiy-ivheel.  Now,  the  risks  of  miflcarriage  to 
which  trial  by  jury  is  exposed  may  be  enumerated  as  follows  :— 
The  jurors,  or  some  of  their  number,  may  allow  themselves  t© 
be  biassed  by  prejudices  acquired  before  the  trial  began.  Thejr 
nuay  take  a  grudge  against  one  side  from  the  demeanour  of  tlie 
witnesses,  or  the  mode  in  which  the  prosecution  or  defenee  is 
conducted.  They  may  be  led  away  by  mere  eentijiient,  and 
may  unconsciously  substitute  feeling  for  evidence*  They  may 
be  moved  unduly  by  the  address  of  the  lost  or  most  eloquent 
advocate.  And  what  is  most  dangerous  of  all,  and  is  indeed 
the  great  cause  of  all  the  others— they  may  leap  to  a  hasty 
conclusion,  simply  because  they  deem  it  unnecessary,  or  will 
not  be  at  the  pains,  to  anatomise  and  weigh  the  evidence.  These 
are  risks  of  miscarriage  to  which  jury  trial  is  specially  expoaecL 
They  are  by  no  meaua  unknown  to  the  other  modes  of  deter- 
mining issues  of  fact,  which  have  a(so  certain  vices  or  imper- 
fections of  their  own,  from  which  jury  trial  is  from  its  nature 
free.  When  issues  arc  tried  before  a  judge  without  a  jury, 
whether  the  eWdence  is  led  viva  voce  or  taken  on  commission, 
such  risks  are  sought  to  be  guarded  against  by  an  appeal  ou 
the  facts  either  to  the  judge  himself,  or  to  a  court  or  courts 
above.  And  such  appeals  usually  take  the  form  of  a  rehearing 
on  the  notes  of  eyidence  takeu  more  or  less  in  extejixo  at  the 
trial.  In  the  case  of  arbitrations  the  same  end  is  sought  to  be 
attained  by  requiring  the  arbitrators  to  issue  notes  of  their 
proposed  findings,  so  that  a  rehearing  niay  be  obtained  if 
tliought  necessary  before  the  award  becomes  final.  Recourse 
is  also  had  to  the  umpire  where  the  arbitrators  disagree.  | 

Now,  how  ai'e  the  risks  of  miscarriage  incident  to  jury  trial  * 
to  be  provided  against  ?  In  other  words,  what  in  that  mode 
of  trial  corresponds  to  the  checks  used  in  the  other  modes  of 
investigation  just  referred  to  ?  And  here  it  must  he  noticed 
that  the  check  or  remedy  by  appeal,  or  rehearing  on  the  evi* 
dence,  is,  from  the  very  nature  and  genius  of  jury  trial,  neces- 
sarily excluded.  You  cannot  recall  the  jury  and  ask  them  to  | 
reconsider  their  verdict.  You  cannot  appeal  the  verdict  to  thfi 
court ;  such  a  procedure  would  be  fatal  t^  the  institution,  for 
it  would,  for  certaiuj  destroy  the  independence  of  jurors,  and, 
besides,  it  would  be  an  appeal  from  those  who  had  heard  the 
evidence  to  those  who  had  not*     You  may,  no  doubt,  in  certain 
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Awea  of  plain  xmscamage^  order  a  new  trial  before  another  Jurv, 
But  BttcE  costly  expediente  are  to  bo  setlulously  avoided^  aad 
are  Eot  contemplated  u&  part  of  the  regular  workin*'  of  the 
machine.  The  question,  therefore,  ret^ur* — What  in  jury  trial 
ATf}  the  checks  against  miscarriage  provided  by  the  iimtitution 
iL^tAf?  Now,  it  seems  to  me  the  answer  is  partly  the  publicity 
of  the  pnipedure,  partly  the  charge  of  the  judge,  in  the  course 
nf  which  errors,  oversights,  and  misconceptioQ;*  are  alinuat  sure 
to  he  noticed  aod  pointed  out  by  one  or  other  side  of  the  Bar; 
but  mcire  especially  the  rule  which  requires  the  jury  t*i  return 
a  wnaninious  verdict,  and  thereby  compeio  them  to  study  the 
evideace  and  weigh  the  argumenta  in  detail,  and  thus  to  throw 
thetr  oombined  intelJigence  and  sagacity  into  the  trial  of  tlie 

Let  us  now  consider  how  this  requiromont  works.  If  the 
caae  it  a  clear  one — that  ii$»  when,  aa  in  the  great  majority  of 
nisi  priu9  cases»  there  is  a  plain  preponderance  of  evidence  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  and  it  the  charge  is  tolerably  lucid,  there 
is,  Bs  there  should  be,  no  difBculty  in  returning  an  unanimous 
erdict.  If,  again^  as  may  happen,  prejudice  or  biaa  is  at  work, 
the  jury  have  evinced  a  tendency  to  do  their  work  in  a 
ftlovenly  manner,  and  to  leap  to  a  conclusion  on  imperfect  data 

a  ca^c  which  may  happen — it  is  highly  improbalOc  that  out 
twelve  men  cho&en  from  the  ordinary  run  of  persons  avail- 
.ble  for  the  panel  there  ahall  not  be  a  minority — though  it  may 
be  a  small  one — who  are  above  such  influences*  and  arc  ready 
to  point  out  to  their  fellows  the  errors  into  which  they  are  about 
to  tftlL  Such  men  will  generally  find  little  difficulty  in  carry- 
"  ig  their  point,  assuming  them  to  be  in  ihe  right.     For^  unless 

e  aBeiimo  the  majority  to  be  hopelessly  corrupt— aa  assump- 
tion rarely  warranted  by  facts— errors  of  judgment  due  to 
UQoonscious  bias  or  oblivion  of  evideaco  are  casiTy  rcctiBed,  if 
they  can  only  be  got  to  Usten  to  argument.  Again»  it  may  be 
umcd  that  of  the  twelve  jurors  all  have  not  the  same  habits 
if  tliought,  the  same  sort  of  experience,  the  same  kind  of 

emory ,  the  eame  aptitudes  for  investigation  ;  and  consequently 
tlmt  their  united  and  combined  attention  will  au])ply  their  in- 
dividual defects ;  that  points  of  the  evidence,  incidents  in  the 
trial,  pieces  of  aqjument,  which  have  escaped  &ome  may  strike 
others.     And  this  experience  has  shown  to  be  the  fact,  and  to 

irra  the  main  excellence  and  strength  of  trial  by  jury.  But 
St  is  plain  that,  unless  some  means  existed  for  compelling  all  the 
jurors  to  attend  to  the  suggestions  of  each  i>f  tljclr  numberjthe 
advaj]tage&  of  tliis  element  might  be  entirely  lost;  for  if  a 
majority  could  decide,  each  might  content  himself  by  voting 
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for  plaintiff  or  defendant  according  to  liis  own  private  notioas, 
in  coniplete  dbregard  of  wliat  tbe  others,  and  perhaps  the  bcjt 
infurraed  of  the  lot»  could  eay  to  the  contrary. 

The  requirement  of  unanimity  seems,  therefore,  the  onlj* 
compulsitor  adequate  to  ensure  that  the  issue  will  be  fairly  and 
fully  tried.     And  here  I  would  call  special  attention  to  a  (oii- 
sideration  often  entirely  overlooked.     "Where  the  verdict  imy 
be  returned  by  a  majority,  and  when,  as   a  consequence,  ibe 
jurors  are  induced  to  vote  without  being  compelled  to  di?cuBg, 
it  may  happen  that  the  groundij  upon  wliich  the  votes  of  the 
largest  majority,  or  even  of  the  whole  twelve — if  by  accident 
they  are  unanimous — have  proceeded,  may  turn  out  to  be  dif- 
ferent or  mutually  destructive.     Some,  for  exain]>le,  may  haTc 
voted  as  they  did  because  they  had  overlooked  somctlung  which 
the  others  saw ;  some  bccaiise  they  disbelieved  a  witness  which 
the  others  could  have  convinced  tliera  vrns  trustworthy  ;  snine 
because  they  misunderstood  a  direction  from  the  Bench,  or  an 
argument  from  the  Bar,  on  which  the  others  could  have  set 
them  rif^ht  if  tliey  had  only  been  made  aware  of  the  mistake, 
and  so  on.     In  this  way  the  plaintiff  or  defendant  might  lose 
his  case,  or  an  innocent  man  might  be  condemned  by  the  acci- 
dent of  the  majority  or  the  whole  of  the  jury  ha^Hng  arrived  at 
a  verdict  by  different  paths,  every  one  of  which  some  of  the 
jury  could  have  ahown  to  be  erroneous  if  they  had  only  heard 
them  mentioned.     In  short,  the  essence,  and,  indeed,  tlie  safety 
of  jury  trial  consists  lu  the  joint  action  of  tivclve  minds  brought 
into  X)lay   by  mutual  iuteu-comm union.     It  is  thus  one   man 
supplies  the  defects  of  the  other.     Without  this  the  verdict 
would  not  equal  the  decision  of  a  single  judge.     With  this  it  i* 
superior  to  the  judgment  of  the  Bench,  even  when  confirmed 
by  successive  appeEils,  for  in  itself  it  contains  many  appeals. 
Yet  this  jciint  action  cannot  be  ensured  without  the  compulsitor 
of  unanimity.  fl 

But  it  is  frequently  said  this  unanimity  by  which  you  «et  80" 
much  store  is  often  unanimity  merely  in  appearance;  for  there 
are  some  questions  in  which  no  twelve  men  can  be  expected  to 
take  the  same  view  if  they  abide  by  their  oaths  and  follow  their 
individuftl  convictions.  In  other  words,  it  is  said  cases  must 
continually  occur  where  unanimity  is  only  obtained  by  forcing 
some  of  the  jurors,  and  those,  perhaps,  the  most  conscientious, 
to  yield  to  the  obstinacy  of  their  leas  acute  but  stronger- minded 
brethren.  Now,  it  humbly  appears  to  me  thatthis^  and  much  to 
the  same  effect  so  continually  reiterated,  ie  based  on  erroneous 
views  of  the  kind  of  questions  proper  to  a  jury»  and  of  the 
true  character  of  the  function  they  are  required  to  discharge,. 
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I  have  already  stated  that  the  queMions  proper  for  a  Jury  in- 

p^uirj-  are  not,  or  ou^ht  not  to  he.  of  n  metaphysical,  scienlific, 

speculative  nature*     They   are  prfL'isely  of"  the  samt';  cate- 

»ry  Its  those  tliouaand  questions  which  ]irjictinal  men  \\\  every 

lepartnient  of  life  are  in  the  daily  habit  of  resolving  for  thcui- 

elres.     Was  there  a  contract  between  A  anil  B  of  a  particular 

nd,  and  did  B  violate  the  contract  to  A'a  prejudice  ?     Did 

slander  B  ?     Did  A  cnuse  the  death  or  iniury  of  B  tbroii^^lj 

lessness  or  dereiiction  of  duty?     Was  A  hthourinfr  under 

ition  of  miiul  when  \\c  entered  into  a  ccrlnin  agreement 

or  executed  a  tertain  deed  ?     Did  A,  on   a  certsiin  occasion, 

(sotnmit  the   crimes  of  murder,  treason,  arson,  burglar)*^  theft, 
ice?     It  is  not  pretended  that  in  some  cases,  though  they  aro 
Hot  nearly  so  numerous  as  is  often  assumed,  there  may  not  be 
B  eouHict  of  evidence.     But  it  muBt  be  remembered  that  in  all 
euch  rape*  the   province  of  the  jury  ifi  vastly  simplified  by  the 
rule — well  known  to  the  public  an<l  always  clearly  enunciated 
by  the  Bench — that  the  plaintiff  or  prosecutor  of  the  issue  has 
■the  onus  laid  upon  him  of  proviu|r   hiR  case;  and  that  when  in 
civil  cauBe  the  evidence  is  in  etfuiiitrio  tlie  parly  in  pcttlon'o 
moHloee;  and  in  criminal  causes,  where  a  nitional  doubt  exists, 
the  benefit  of  that  doubt  mu^t  be  i^ivcn  to  the  ueeutsed. 
^m^     But,  again  J  it  iscno&t  necessary  to  l>ear  iu  mind  what  the  real 
^^niiotion  of  the  jury  is,  and  what  is  the  nature  of  the  duty  tlicy 
have  stvorn  to   diBcIiargc.     It  is  the  more  important  to  have 

ItKis  clearly  before  the  mind,  heraiise  most  erroneous  notions 
bave  been,  and  are  still,  entertained  on  thi-s  subject,  forming  in 
truth  the  stock  arfjumeiita  ttgaiiist  the  requirements  of  unaui- 
knity  and  even  against  jury  trial  itself.  Now,  the  function  and 
duty  of  the  jury  is  that  they  shall  tri/  the  issue  laid   before 

I  them.  This  appears  from  the  very  words  of  the  oath — ^  To 
^ell  and  truly  try  the  issue  between  the  parties,  and  a  true 
Terdict  ^ive  accordinj^  to  the  evidence.'  Jly  tn/fnq  the  hxur 
tA  meant  that  the  jury  ehall  act  not  as  iudiviJuiuB  but  as  a 
Corporate  bwly ;  that  they  &hall  not  only  consider  the  evidence 
but  weiffh  the  arguments  of  counsel,  aud  take  heed  to  the 
charge  of  ihe  judge;  that  when  enchiscd  tbey  t^hall  reason  the 
matter  one  with  another,  shall  duly  weigh  such  euggention-i  or 
*jbjection-j  as  may  be  presented,  and  shall  do  thoir  utmost  to 
arrive  at  such  a  conclusion  that  their  verdict  shaU  represent 
^^not  necessarily  the  separate  and  individual  opinions  of  each 
^■of  the  12,  hut  the  combined  wisdom  and  sagacity  of  the 
^^■wrholc  \2.  In  the  course  of  this  process — which  is  a  some- 
what complex  one — it  \s  neither  intended,  nor  in  accordance 
^-with  the  jury  oath^  thai  each  man  shall  sbgly  form  his  own 
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opimoDt  atid  pertinaciously  stiok  to  it,  without  regard  to  any- 
thing that  the  others  may  Tirge,      The  jurors  are  not  wit- 
nesaea  in  tlie  cause  deposing  to  i'acta  ;  tliey  are  trying  the  i^ue, 
and  are  bound  to  give  not  their  separate  but  their  combined 
judgment  thereon.     They  are  bound,  no  doubt,  to  state  and 
dcfenii  their  individual  views ;  but  they  arc  bound  also  to  give 
weiE^ht  to  the  opinions  of  their  fellows,  and   to  bear  in  mind 
that  they  are  not   infallible.     When  this  process  of  joint  and 
several  reasoning  has  been  honestly  gone  through,  experience 
has  shown  that  they  will  in  general  arrive  at  an  unanimoas 
verdict.     In  doing  so  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  verdict 
will  be  such  i^   each  of  them  would  have  arrived  at  if  they 
had    all   been    ooneidering    the    evidence     individually,   any 
more   than   they  would  have  done  so   if  they   been  deprived 
of    the   aid   of   counsel    and    the    Bench.       But    this   doefi 
not  prove  that  they  have  violated  their  oaths.     On  the  con- 
trary, it  shows  that  they  have  fairly  and  honestly  tried  the 
issue,  and  have — as  they  were  bound  to  do — ^given  due  weight 
to  the  opinions  of  their  fellows^     And  here   1   cannot  but  re- 
mark    that,    rightly  considered,   there    seems    nothing    more 
reasonable  than  the  requirement  of  unanimity  in  verdicts.     In 
criminal  trials  where  the  life  or  liberty  of  a  man  is  at  stake, 
and  where  hie  charactcrj  however  light  the  punishment,  may 
be  irretrievably  blasted  by  a  conviction,  surely  there  is  nothing 
unreasonable  in   requiring  that  the   prosecutor  shall  establish 
^ilt  to  the    satisfaction   of  12   honest  men  of  ordinary  intel- 
iigencc  before  a  conviction   can  follow?     Without  this  eafe- 
guard,  where,  as  in   England,  there  is  no   public  prosecutor, 
and  prosecutions  often  originate  in  corrupt  motives,  who  would 
be  safe  ?     Nor^  when  rightly  considered,  is  the  case  different  in 
civil  actions.     In  all  such  aa  go  before  a  jury  the  plaiutiiF,  if 
he  prevail,  will  deprive  the  defendant  of  his  property,  of  his 
money,  or  it  may  be  of  his  character.     Is  it  much  to  ask  that 
before  he  be  allowed  to  do  this  he  shall  bring  such  evidence 
as  will  satisfy  12   men  chosen  by  lot  that  he  is  in  the  right  ? 
If  he  cannotdo  this  his  plea  must  surely  be  a  very  weak  one.   And 
this  principle^  indeed,  lies   at  tlie  very  foundation  of  English 
jury  trial.     It  prevailed  while  the  jury  were  the  witnesses,  as 
was  the  case  in  the  infancy  of  the  institution,  and  it  is  trace- 
able  all  down  to  the  present  times,  and  is  now  as  much  in  force 
aa  ever. 

If  therefore  the  views  and  arguments  I  have  submitted 
are  sound,  the  following  propositions  appear  to  me  to  be  made 
out;— 1,  That  trial  by  jury  is  an  institution,  not  of  universal 
application,  but  one  whichj  when  applied  within  certain  limits 
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aud  to  certain  purposes,  is  of  ndimrable  use,  and  ought  to  bt: 
retain<Kl,  2,  That  the  requirement  of  aa  unanimaus  verdict  is 
an  indispeusablc  f;lement  iii  the  wotkinj^  of  jury  trial  pure  aud 

simple.  ;i  That*  when  rightly  undci'^jtood^  there  in  nothing 
irrnlional  in  the  requirement,  It  will  be  noticed  that  1  huve 
qualified  the  proposition  that  unanimity  18  a  neceeeary  clement 
iu  ihe  workiii_£^  of  jury  trial  by  ufeing  the  phrase — jury  trial 
jjure  and  simple.  I  have  done  this  I'or  a  special  puri>ose,  which 
I  must  now  proceed  to  explain*  In  Scotland  wc  pogaess,  I 
believe,  a  system  of  procedure  in  the  detection  and  pnniBhmcnt 
of  crime  nearer  perfection  than  any  other  in  Europe.  Yet  in 
Scotland  a  bare  majority  of  the  jury  sufhccs  either  to  acquit 
■or  condemn.  How  then,  I  shall  be  asked,  do  1  reconcile  tliis 
fact  u'ltli  what  I  have  just  been  statiug?  Now,  the  answer  1 
.ke  is,  that  the  Scottish  method  of  inquisition  in  criminal 
iatter&  i&  not  jury  trial  pure  and  simple,  but  a  very  eJabnrate 
and  complect  systetn  of  procedure,  admirably  calculated  for 
the  detectJOD  of  guilt  and  the  protectiun  of  innocence,  but  one 
in  wluch  the  function  of  the  jury  holds  only  a  8ubordinat.e 
place.  That  is  tfl  say,  it  is  a  system  the  proper  working  of 
ivhich  is  aided  by  many  other  appliances  than  the  efficiency  of 
the  jury*  In  England  there  ia  no  public  prosecutor.  Any 
man  may  ])rosccute  anotlicr,  even  to  a  capital  sentence,  if  he 
-can  get  the  jury  to  find  a  true  biih  From  that  moment  he  has 
the  entire  control  of  the  pmsecution.  He  may,  if  he  ia  only 
possessed  oi  %veatth,  employ  the  most  able  counsel  aud  at- 
torneys, and  push  the  matter  against  the  accused  to  the  utmost. 
Nor  is  there  any  guarantee  that  the  measure  of  his  zeal  is  not 
the  measure  of  his  vengc!ince— stimulated  by  the  consideration 
lliat,  if  he  fail  to  obtain  a  convictinu,  an  action  of  damages 
iootns  in  the  distance.  In  Scotland^  though  private  prosecu- 
tions are  competent,  iliey  are  hedged  round  by  so  many  cliccka* 
and  arc  shown  by  experience  to  be  so  unncccidsary,  that  they 
arc  practically  unknown,  A  system  of  public  prosecution  jk 
in  active  operation  so  perfect  and  searehing  that  few  cases  of 
crime  can  occur  witliout  the  machinery  ai'  the  law  being  set  in 
motion  for  their  detection.  A  full  aud  searchinif  cxnuiiuation 
of  the  evidence  ia  made.  If  there  are  probable  grounds  the 
euspected  person  is  examiiied»  and  from  the  outset  the  whole 
proceedings  arc  under  the  control  of  the  most  practised  local 
officials  and  the  highest  k-pd  intellect.  From  this  it  results 
that  a.  roan  is  seldom  put  on  his  trial  where  pregiiaiit  proofs  dn 
not  exist,  or  where  it  is  not  for  his  own  interest  to  have  the. 
enefit  of  an  open  acquittal.  Throughout  all  the  procedure 
he  Crown  otficers  have  no  possible  interest  in  the  result  one 
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way  or  the  ot}ler^  unless  at  those  rare  eras  in  our  bisLoty  when 
political  corruption  may  have  prevailed.     Nor  does  the  tdatter 
end  here.     During  the  whole  procedui'e  at  the  trial  the  public 
prosecutor  considers  himself  bound  to  attend  to  the  interests  c»f 
the  accused  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  prosecution,  and  if  at  any 
moment  from  the  time  the  jury  are  ei«panne!led  down  to  his 
moving  for  sentence  after  the  jury  have  returned  their  veniici 
he  sees  good  reason  to  change  hia  -^newa  as  to  the  guilt  ol  the 
accused,  he  may  and  will  stop  the  caxise,  and  the  accused  is  at 
once  discharged.     Every  facility  is,  moreover,  given  to  the  ac- 
cused in  the  conduct  of  hiB  defence*     If  he  13  unable  to  pro- 
cure legal   assistance,  counsel   and  attorney  are   assigned  him 
long  beifore  his  trial  comes  on,  and  he  is  also  provided  with  a 
list  of  the  jury  from  whom   the  panel  ia  to  he  drawn,  and  the 
name  of  every  witness  that  is  to  be  called  against   him.     He 
is  also  made  aware  of  and  may  inspect  all  other  kinds  of  evi- 
dence on  which  the  prosecution  relics.     In  these  circumstances 
it  in  very  obvious  that  the  function  of  the  jury  as  a  safeguard 
against  erroneous    conviction   is   relegated   to  a  very  inferior 
place,  and  it  is  sufficient  that  a  majority  may  either  acquit  or 
cnndemn.     It  should  also  be  noticed  that  the  jury  are  not 
12   but  15  in  number,  and  that  consequently  the  lowest  ma- 
jority ia  eight* 

From  these   considerationa^often  not  known  or  thought 
of — it  is  plain  that  the  taking  of  verdicts   by  majorities   in 
criminal  cases  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  the  pro-  ■ 
priety  of    requiring   unanimity  in    civil  causes,  or  with    the  ■ 
necessity  for  it  in  those  of  a  criminal  kind,  wlicre,  as  in  Eng- 
land, private  prosecutions   are  the  rule,  and  the  jnry  are  the 
only  safeguard  for  the  protection  of  an  innocent  prisoner.      Ii 
is  also  of  impoi-tance   to  observe  that  even  in   this  country, 
ever  since  the  Unioni  C£^e&  of  treason  must  be  tried  by  Oyer 
and  Terminer,  as  in  Euglaod,  and  the  jury  must  give  an  unani-  ■ 
mous  verdict.     But  in   another  respect  the  lafl'  and  practice 
of  Scotland,  if  rightly  apprehended,  throws  a  very  importajit 
and   significant   light  on  the   English  practice.     Wlieu  jury^ 
trial  was  reintroduced  into   Scotland  in  civil  causes  in   1815,1 
the  English  rule  of  unanimity  was  enforced,  and  this  continued 
to  he  the  law  down  till  1653,  when  the  experiment  was  made 
of   taking  verdicts   by  majvirities   of  9  out  of   the    12    after 
a   certain   period    of   enclosure.     This    change    was  made   in 
deference  to  an  opinion   prevalent  in  influential  quarters,  that 
ciril  jnry  trial,  which,  for  reasons  to  which  I  have  not  time  to 
refer,  had  never  been  popular   in  A'orth  Britain,  would   find 
greater  acceptance  if  unanimity  was  not  required.     The  result 


<)£  tlic  change  is  worth  stating.  If  jury  trial  was  unpopular 
before,  its  unpopularity  bfciinic  xnBtly  Increased  tifter  tlijs 
change,  until  fit  the  present  time  it  has  gone  very  mucli  into 
abevAnce,  liLtJc  more  tban  a  hcotc  of  cases  being  iiet  down  fur 

J  trial  in  a  year,  and  of  these  a  large  number  never  coming  ofl. 

'I'or  is  Scotland  siagidar  in  thia  respect.     What  is  ciToneously 

"  trial  by  jury  has  been  introduced  more  or  less  into  the 

of  the  Cuntineut,  but  without  the  fiaieguard  of  enl'oi-ced 

luhajximity.  The  results  are  well  known  to  be  far  from  satis- 
foctorv. 

•  The  conclusion » therefore,  which  I  ooiild  draw  frtim  all  thifl 
is  that»  while  trial  by  jury  pure  and  simple  ia  in  many  cases, 
tliough  by  no  means  in  all,  an  admirable   mode  of  determining 

I  issuer  of  fuct,  it  will  not  work  efficiently,  but  may  become  a 
■cumbrous  and  dangerous  adjunct  to  the  tribunal*  if  uuani- 
jnity  be  not  required.  Ko  nation  is  bound  to  adopt  this  |>ecu- 
Jiarly  English  institution.  For  some  purposes  it  ia  plainly 
unfluited  even  in  England ;  and  in  isomc  countries  it  may  not 
at  all  sm't  the  genius  of  tlte  people.  But  if  it  is  to  he  adopted, 
it  must  be  adopted  in  its  entirety,  and  unanimity  in  returning 
the  verdict  a[ipears  to  be  an  eascntial  condition  to  its  effective 
&nd  safe  working. 


DtSCtlSBlOK. 

Tho  Kight   Hon-  Sir   JosEi-n    NxprEn,  Bart.  (Dublin),  wild;    Hih 

e^perifiifo  and  observfltion  had  led  hitn  to  see  that  very  often  great 

linjuBlice  w.ia  perpetrated  by  the  exceptional  requirement  of  nnaniuiity 

1  ill  jtirii.-6.     It  wo*  (Slid  twelve  men  of  avcroprc  iiilelligence  and  cctmranu 

E-aenae  were  cho&cn.     He  did  not  think  that  waa  nlways  bo*     If  lie  waa 

Ignite  sure  of  getting  twelve  such  men  ho  would  take  a  very  different 

iTxew  of  the  matter,  but  he  had  often  found  lliat  one  or  two  men  stopped 

coun«  of  juslicpj  aud  fi-ustrated  ita  oj:ieration.     He  Imd  alwnys 

iered  the  value  of  n  jury  trial  to  \ui  the  combination  of  the  judge 

[jury.     The  judge  who  heard  the  trial  wis  the  persctn  most  worthy, 

fjfrima  facie,  to  be  trusted.     It  wa«  wiid  that  the  verdict  of  the  jury  was 

IconcluAire.     lie  could  not  see  lliat,  for  there  were  eaaes  in  which  »  new 

|trial  could  be  asked  for,  if  the  verdict  was  conaidered  to  be  agniuRt 

idenoo.     There  was  no  maoic  in  the  number  twelve  or  fifteen,  fwid  in 

t  CMCSt  seeing  that  it  hnd  led  tt>£io  mucli  injustice,  nud  ttiatone  or  two 

JoiTmen  bad  pow^r,  tmdcr  the  y/resent  system,  t-o  frnslrato  the  cnnrso 

r  JQSUce,  he  could  not  come  to  any  other  concIuHioti  tlian  that  it  would 

be  a  wiae  and  judicious  meosiirc  to  allow  a  mttjnrity  of  the  jury  of  two- 

thirdft  or  three-fourths  to  return  a  vertliet,  nnd,  il'  the  judge  was  satiflfiod 

•with  iheir  conclusion,  to  allow  it  to  twUe  efl'ect.     In  criniiiml  cafwa  lie 

t<*ouciu-red  in  the  opinion  that  verdicts  of  tt  majorily  should  be  allowed. 

I^e  thought  that  the  Bj'stom  o£  criminal  proBecutioniit  in  Scotltuid  waa 
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an  excellent  system,  and  ehould  be  adopted  as  »  patt^m,  &o  that  tlifre 
ahould  be  a  imifurm  Byateni  of  criminal  procedure  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Hon.  Judge  Peabodt  (New  York)  said  twelve  men  independently 
exercising  their  own  judgnaenta  did  not  usually  come  to  a  unapimota 
oonclusion  in  anything  like  a  majority  of  cases^  unanimity  of  juries  wjia 
a  forced  matter,  and  the  result  Tras  not  the  independent  lair  judgment 
of  twelTC  men,  and  prohably  not  tbo  fair  and  independent  judgment  of 
evea  k  ainaller  number-  Juries  were  very  valuable,  not  for  imtying 
knots,  but  for  cutting  them,  and  that  was  realty  the  essential  and 
neceasarj  office  for  juries.  He  waa  of  opinion  that  it  ivaa  extrairTigant 
to  require  twelve  men  tn  come  to  an  agreement  in  the  settlement  of 
doubtful  questions  in  ci\T.l  casea.  He  would  require  somethiog  more 
than  a  bare  majority  of  the  jury  ;  hut  ivhorc  tbo  plaintiff  eatabliahed 
hia  caae,  in  ibo  opinion  of  eight  or  nine  jurymen  out  of  twelve,  he 
thought  tliat  the  decision  should  he  recorded  iu  his  favour.  He  hnd 
had  occaadon  in  capital  casea  to  set  aside  tho  verdict  of  a  jury  on  th© 
strength  of  hiB  own  judgmetit  aa  ^ngainst  evidence,  where  the  determi- 
nation of  the  Government  aod  the  proseciitof  were  like  iron,  nnti  where 
it  reqtiired  almost  a&  much  courage  to  stand  agninat  their  force  and 
against  public  feeling  ail  to  stand  iignitiat  a  battery  of  nrtiJIory.  There 
was  a  great  clamour  in  the  country  from  which  he  came  to  the  effect 
that  the  guilty  went  free  hy  the  ingenuity  of  counsel  creating  doubts 
in  the  minda  of  the  jury,  and  the  complaint  was  ejttremely  just.  It 
had  been  the  history  of  great  and  sensational  crimes  in  the  United 
States  for  some  ycare  pa?t  that  the  crimilial  went  free^  and  murderera 
liftd  been  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity  in  casea  where,  to  men 
who  properly  understood  the  subject,  there  would  Bjjpesr  no  insanity. 

Mr.  CiiAKLts  Ci-AitK,  (J.C.  (London ),  said  one  objection  to  requiring 
the  unanimity  of  juries  was  the  impossibility  of  getting  miiny  men  to> 
agree  upou  one  point.  Before  leaving  London,  a  tew  days  ago,  he  re- 
ceived^ by  authorilyj  the  opinions  of  five  judges  consulted  upon  a  case 
decided  150  years  ago,  and  out  of  the  five  three  were  unanimous  as  to 
one  thing,  four  as  to  two,  and  thtj  fifth  difFered  from  the  rest.  This. 
showed  die  dsfEeuity  of  eecuring  unanimity,  though  of  course  in  this 
case  the  eircunistance  being  of  mixed  law  and  fact  increased  that 
difficulty.  The  origin  of  the  number  twelve  was  no  doubt  to  be  found 
in  the  deaire  of  our  ancestors  to  give  due  protection  to  accused  indi- 
viduals. And  thero  was  also  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  inatitutioii 
of  the  jury  system  caiDO  from  the  demand  to  have  a  sufficient  number 
of  witneaeeR  to  establish  what  was  required  Jn  a  criminal  case.  Indeed,, 
in  the  most  ancient  times  o£  our  law  the  jurora  were  almost  as  much  wit- 
nesses as  judges  in  mattera  of  fact.  It  acemed  lo  himi  that  if  wc  took  the 
decision  of  a  majority  of  the  jury,  that  majority  would  thereby  really 
constitute  (Ac  jury,  so  that,  if  twelve  men  were  put  into  the  box  and 
Mevenhudthe  power  to  return  a  verdict,  the  seven  were  really  the 
jury.  And  that  brought  ua  to  this  point,  that  we  must  have  the 
unanimity  of  seven  men  or  there  could  be  no  verdict.  It  was  simply 
changing  the  rule  of  unanimity  from  one  number  to  another.  Of 
course  the  change  was  recommendod  by  convenience.     In   the  aorae- 
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wmy,  when  it  vas  siiid  we  requited  no  more  than  aeven,  wo  applied  to 
duLt  number  the  principle  of  ynuniniJEy  aa  a  uecesBity,  in  ihe  very 
name  mauaeru  unanimity  wa»aow  a  necessity  with  regard  to  twelve. 
"We  could  not  get  out  of  these  practical  difficiiltieB.  Ho  was  sorry  to 
say  he  agreet!  tiioroughJy  with  Sir  Joseph  Nupior  in  the  observatioD, 
that  there  were  many  inatanoes  in  which  justice  had  been  entu-ely 
ohetrucCed  by  one  or  two  jiirore.  It  waa  poasihlo,  however,  that  t}ii» 
obstruction  had  arisen,  not  from  corruption  ur  wickedness,  but  from 
the  iDcapacity  of  iDdividuats  to  discern  the  trulli  with  relation  citJier 
to  evidence  or  to  argument.  Cases  of  mi»carnage  of  Justice  might, 
alao  arise  from  the  incapacity  or  unwillingness  of  the  jud^e  property  to 
pnt  the  circumstances  or  the  argument  before  the  jurymen  in  sach  ii 
manner  as  to  make  them  thoroiighiy  comprehend  what  wits  hh  appre- 
ciation of  both.  He  had  ofieii  heard  jiirymen,  eapecijily  in  the  country, 
;isk  eacholbtr,  *  What  was  the  direction  the  judge  uiuant  lo  give?' 
When  Huch  viiiA  ibe  ca.se,  wg  inuat  make  an  allawanc*!  for  jurymen 
If:  unable  to  cume  tt>  a  sarJsfactory  conclusion.  lie  thought  the 
ici|»lo  of  requiring  imjjiimity  of  twelve  men  was,  at  tbia  day,  a 
mistake.  But  he  must  sny  tliat  originaUy  it  had  not  bct'n  so,  nor  did 
the  institution  of  twelve  jurymen  aa  a  tribunal,  and  thti  Tcqnirement  of 
their  unanimity,  d&serre  the  ahaurd  epithet  given  to  it  by  Hallam,  viz., 
that  it  was  a  baiharism,  Originally  it  was  a  necessity,  it  liad  ceased 
to  be  BO  by  the  change  of  circumstances ;  that  change  of  circumstances 
woaldjustiJy  a  change  of  practice,  though  it  would  not  jiiBtify  any  writer 
aa  BO  describingits  origin.  Heogreed  in  thinking  that  there  mii^ht  be 
a  change,  but  no  change  should  be  made  witimut  grave  conaideiution, 
cspecialiy  of  the  practical  diflicullic'f  thatrnightaUeiid  itu  adoptioa, 

Mr.  Sherifl'  Cowak  {Paisley)  ihcmght  rlie  rcinrning  of  a  verdict  by 
the  majority  of  the  jury  was  culculutcd  to  bring  out,  liir  better  than 
by  absolute  unanimity,  the  mind  of  the  jury.  By  having  a  majority 
of  two-thirds  giving  a  verdict,  a  Ruccessful  conclusion  was  arrived  at 
in  aRcertaining  the  mind  of  the  jury.  W  the  twelve  men  consulted 
together,  and  pointed  out  to  one  anothifr  the  vuncm.H  lights  in  whicli 
the  case  presented  itself  to  them,  the  extraneoue  matter  was  gradually 
eliminated  and  the  mind  of  the  jury  became  ripe  tor  giving  a  decision, 
BO  tluit,  in  ohlaiiiing  the  decision  from  eight  out  of  tlia  twelve,  the 
wheat  Wft3  separated  from  th'3  chaff,  tjie  true  cvjnclusioo  was  arrived  at, 
and  EUch  a  conctusiuu  aM  was  generally  ((jitisiactory  to  ihe  public.  By 
tahicig  a  verilii^t  from  the  majority  onb  did  not  ncceajiarilv  intringc  the 
Fecreiry  of  iho  jury'room  beii'iiuse  tlio  public  need  not  know  who  the 
majority  were.  Hm  recommended  to  friends  in  Engl^ind  tlie  s^'i^tem  of 
talcmg  a  vf;rdiot  from  u  majority.  Ah  regarded  criminal  trials,  he 
wi^ed  to  raise  a  protest  against  die  observalionft  of  hia  friend,  SherifT 
Clarke  He  had  always  been  accustomed. — and  he  had  heard  nothing 
yet  to  lead  him  to  alter  hift  opinJon^ — -to  consider  jury  trial  m  Scotland 
as  a  most  invaluable  inatitution,  and  the  verdict  of  a  jtu^  is  essential 
to  tb*  preservation  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  be  entirely  de- 
mttrred  to  the  ob.«ervation  that  in  Scotland  the  verdict  of  a  jury  was 
in  any  w-ay  of  an  inferior  or  subordinate  character.  He 
it  wouid  be  a  great  improvement  if  the  number  of  the  jury 
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in  criminal  cases  io  Scotland  were  reduced  fo  twelve^  and  if  the  verdict 
of  a  maforily  of  eight  wore  accepted  there  "would  still  be  a  eafeguard  for 
the  liberty  of  the  Riihjtct.  At  tlie  Glasgow  Circuit  Court  especially  ii 
wonJd  be  a  ^eat  relief  to  the  public  of  Glus^gow  and  the  neighb&ut- 
hood  if  juries  consisted  of  twelve  instead  of  tilleen. 

Mr.  W.  T»  S.  Baniel,  Q.C.»  County  Court  JudgCt  said  :  Fonninp 
a  judgment  iirom  experieace  and  not  fi-om  theory,  it  would  be  Keen  tW 
the  rule  of  unanimity  m  juries,  however  sound  it  might  be  in  principle, 
produced  unsatisiactory  results  in  practice.     He  attributed  a  greM 
deal  of  the  evitfl  of  unanimity  to  the  number  of  jurors  being  twclTe, 
and  liad  never  yet  heard   why   Engliah  juriea  conaiated  of  twcWe. 
Historians  had  failed  to  tell  ua  why  it  was  so,  juriata  hod  ikiled  to 
tell  us  why  it  abouJd  be  so,  some  said  it  was  because  there  were  twelve 
signs  in  the  Zodiac,  others  be^iuse  there  were  twelve  inontba  in  Uio 
year,  wbiJe  otherB  had  been  so  irreverent  nn  to  say  it  was  because  there 
were  twelve  Apostles-     He   rather  tliought,  by  diggLag  down  to  tlie 
unfiiihomnlile  depths  of  unrecorded  history,  it  Would  be  found  that  the 
number  was  originally  twenty-lhree,  but,  as  (here  miiat  be  a  m;tjority, 
twelve  waa  accepted    aa  the  majority.     The  present  Lord   Coleridge 
introduced  a  Bill  for  altering  the  jury  system;  he  abandoned  the  twelve, 
proprised  to  redoce  the  number  to  seven,  but  to  retain  the  principle  of 
unanimity.     I-Vom  circunii>tttncea  beyond  the  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  measure  did  not  paas.     A  eimilnr  measure  waa  iutroduced 
last  Bf.'saion  by  Mr.  Lopesj   Q*C.,  but  accident  prevented  it  passing. 
Twelve  was  departed  irom  and  seven  adopted  in  that  measure,  and  he 
believed,  also,  it  was  proposed  to  retain  imfloimity.     It  seemed  to  him 
that  imanimity  was  in  JLculf  a  miecbievouH  principle,  and,  whether  ap- 
pliL^d  lo  the  number  twelve  or  any  other,  it  ehould  not  be  enforced.     It 
might  perhaps  be  a  Etartling  thing  to  sty,  but  he  believed  the  tendency 
of  professional  opinion,  backed  by  a  very  strong  public  opinion,  was  i» 
favour  of  dispensing  with  jiuies  in  the  vast  majority  of  civil  cases.     He 
believed  the  puhlic  mind  was  coming  round  to  the  conclusioa,  not  to  be 
arrived  at  without  long  and  large  experience^  that  judges  were  to  be 
trusted.  When  judgijs  eat  in  courts,  under  the  eyes  and  the  obsen'stioo 
of  all  parties  intcrcfiied  directly  or  indirectly,  when  there  i-al  V«jfure  them 
the  representativefl  of  the  presa  ready  lo  record  all  that  took  place, 
there  was  a  pressure  brought  tu  bear — he  was  speaking  from  crtperience 
—upon  the  nunds  and  consciences  of  the  judges,  which  made  them 
feel  it  their  duty  and  their  pleaaure  to  bring  to  bear  on  tlie  case  every 
lacnlty    they   poesesbed,    pljy:sical,   intellectuaJ,   or  moral.      Ue    was 
satisfjed  that  the  question  of  unanimity  might  be  safely  lelt  for  deter- 
Tuination  to  the  Legislfiturei   because,  whether  the    verdicts  were    of 
necesidty  to  be  unaninioua  or  ^ot^  the  question  of  the  justice  or  injustice 
of  the  conviction  would  be  bo  liemmcd   in    by   llie  eecurities,  in  the 
exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  mercy  and  otherwise,  that  the  innocent 
would  bo  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  executive  ;  so  that,  if  there  wjls  any 
doubt  of  guilt  in   a  case  affecting  lite  or  liberty,  th^  interests  of  the 
innocent  would  be  amply  protected. 

Mr.  TnouAS  Weh^ter,  Q,C\  (London),  said  that  in  quasi  criminal 
cases  and  criminal  cases  he  would  retain  the  rule  of  unanimity;  bat 
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in  citU  eK0»  li*  lliought  tliat  lii«  mle  nf  iinanimit)''  hnd  givoo  rise  to 
monstzxius  inju^tiw.  In  ooo  cast*,  wlicra  u  verdict  was  utn'Sjitctt-dly 
given  for  tjje  pJairjtitl',  hi.'  was  iufunutii  ttitenvunij*  by  cuic  ol'  iliu  jury- 
men that  eleven  uul  of  the  twelve  jurymen  weru  in  liivoiir  ot  the 
UL'ffiidimt,  but  thul  tltey  gave  in  to  Uie  tUsBentiuiit,  thinking;;  tLut  lliu 
judge  wouid  I>e  miro  lo  wt  tiiu.  lualler  right.  Yot  thut  viTtltct  tNijjt  the 
def^'udant  £lGt(XJO,  becaiiw  Lord  Campbell  rt-fuitod  tu  tict  n&idi;  lIiq 
verdict  because  a  very  intelligent  jury  Imd  given  their  decision  on  tho 
focta  for  ilie  jilaintiS'.  He  wiw  of  opiniott  that  wvcn  would  hu  rin 
adoqtiaiu  numbet'  for  the  jury,  and  tlmt  it  would  modify,  it*  not 
altpgetlivr  remove,  many  oJ'tho  difTiruUics  in  tJie  way  »if  litmnirmty  if, 
alVr  a  ec'rlaln  tinii-  hnd  cbipacrl,  tlie  judgo  was  empowered  to  call  in  ihu 
jury  and  record  xhnit  opinion^  witli  tho  iininbtTB  on  oucb  tide,  nnd  (hen 
tii'chargc  the  jury.  He  thotjglit  in  Ki/ghmd  they  migbt  learu  a  great 
deal  frum  tlieir  Scotch  triciida  reyariljng  such  nmttera. 

Mr.  <^I.  W.  HA^riKtiS  (Loijiliui)  wialiud  u>  wiy  enijihnticallj — con- 
fining hia  rcmjirks  to  ciiiniiiiil  tii«?a-^that  he  wjjm  m  tntircly  satlRfif-d 
with  ih*'  working  of  the  jury  fystcin,  iind  with  thy  vcnlii-.ta  tlii-y  re- 
turned :<cci)i*diny  to  his  oxjMTieru'e^  that  ho  shtiuld  lit;  wjny  hidocd  if 
nny  altemtion  was  made,  bo  iiir  ns  coticcrnod  Enjrliiiid,  in  the  composition 
ot  jiirii^P  or  mode  oi' Inkiwg  vcnHt^ti.  Jic  bdicTcd  that  hy  rt.-<juiring 
UDiinimity  they  ohtnined  an  L-Jthrtustivo  dincui^sion  ol'  ihu  subject  of 
}ie  trittl  by  the  Jury  which  wimld  never  be  ubuiinpd  in  any  other  way, 
^nd  out  of  from  u  hundred  lo  a  buiidi'fd  uiid  liliy  chms  which  cumo 
nder  his  co^iwmcc  during  tho  yi'Hr  he  did  ti^Jt  liirliove  there  wtra 
tirec  in  whicli,  ui  judge,  ]iu  cuuld  f^unrrcl  witli  iho  rexdicta  which  the 
Itiriea  returnt'd. 

Mr.  SheriirCt^AaK,  in  replying  on  the  diKUBBicn,  said  most  of  tlio 
objections  he  hud  ht-iird  ixgcd  iigtiiust  uniuiimtly  wt're  little  morv  ihiui 
Wycctiona  to  jury  trial  as  n  whole.  Many  o!'  the!«  ol.ytfctions  were 
ao«t  poweri'ul,  and  bo  much  did  lliuy  weigh  with  lam  that  he  should 
elint-d  to  linkit  tlie  ureu  of  jttry  triiU  to  a  very  Mmdl  njiiiet.'  indeed. 
_  ortioa  ua  the  jHirity  of  ihe  Bench  was  esiiihJished  Iheru  would  be 
^ and  i«e  need  ol  tuwrting  to  the  machinery  of  jury  trial  in  civil 
courts,  lie  quite  agreed  in  the  obfM^rvatioa  that  in  civil  cHm-s  it 
rould  be  deftirable  lo  have  jurT,'  trial  restricted  In  tluwc  of  n  tjunsi 
ritninal  kiriid.  'Hi©  best  [dan,  ho  might  eay^  for  thu  trial  of  civil  cascs, 
rould  he  that  now  coDiing  more  and  more  into  ojHrrfltion  ovrr  ScoiI«nd» 
rtd  which,  if  carried  out,  would  bo  an  admirable  system,  viz.,  tlint  of 
liking  not«  of  the  evidence  by  a  filled  ahorthniid  writer  in  pryseiice 
'  Uie  judge  who  tried  the  case,  either  to  the  dictation  of  the  judgo  or 
rise,  as  nearly  a.s  po^ible  in  the  words  UHcd  by  the  witness  in 
evidence-.  Let  the  judge  then,  in  tlic  jirKt  instiuici-,  decide  the 
caw,  and  if  his  deetMion  waa  not  sati^ikctory  to  the  pnrtiL's,  an  appeal 
could  be  taken  to  a  bench  of  three  or  four  judges  in  the  cenrt  above, 
heJ'or*  wliom  the  evidence  as  ttilcen  by  the  hliorthand  writt-r  could  be 
1  eent.  He  was  certain  tbia  fiystem,  if  carried  out  in  its  integrily,  would 
of  immense  advantige,  nnd  thia  was  one  of  the  reaMona  why  ho 
_iit  jury  trial  in  Scotland  wna  ftdJing  into  nbeyance.  Taking  the 
ct  of  a  single  judge,  and  mailing  it  final  tmd  beyond  appeal^  was, 
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according  to  his  experience,  not  a  good  rule.     In  trifling  nnall  d«U 
cases  it  might  be  a  veiy  good  rule,  because  in  these  the  public  woi 
willing  to  suffer  a  great  deal  for  l^e  sake  of  expedition  and  finali^*, 
but  when  we  came  to  deal  with  more  Berious  matters,  partictthrly  in  flaei 
which  mightbe  formed  into  precedents,  there  should  always  be  au^ipML.: 
But  if  there  was  a  shorthand  writer  (taking  the  evidence  under  Ai, 
direction  of  the  judge,  and  guarded  by  counsel  on  both  sides),  who  vmdll 
so  photograph  the  evidence  that  it  could  be  put  before  the  conrt  abom^ 
in  the  event  of  an  appeal,  there  would  be  the  perfection  of  trial  i|  I 
all  cases,  and  to  this  system  the  fewrat  possible  objecticms  could  W^. 
urged. 


EXCLUDED   EVIDENCE.* 

Should  the  testimony  of  any  and  what  persons^  at  present  t»^ 
eluded  witnesses,  be  admissible  as  evidence  in  Courts  ofLemf 
By  Mr.  Sheriff  Dickson. 

I  OBSERVE  at  the  outset  that  the  task  of  reading  «  p«ptt . 
on  this  question  is  an  easy  one  compared  with  what  it  wool, 
have  been  thirty-five  years  ago,  when  the  grounds  for  exdndafi 
witnesses  were  so  numerous  that  exclusion  may  almost  be  wut 
to  have  been  the  rule  and  admissibility  the  exception,  Thi 
errors  of  that  system  were  exposed  by  the  boldest  of  ktj 
reformers,  Jeremy  Bentham,  in  a  manner  so  exhaustive  M  w, 
leave  little  more  to  be  said  on  the  subject.  His  great  bi^ 
cumbrous  treatise,  published  at  a  time  when  all  law  refixK 
was  regarded  in  high  quarters  as  revolutionary,  and  ftttackut; 
with  questionable  severity  *  Judge-made  law,*  was  ineffectoa 
in  his  own  day.  A  later  generation,  including  such  mmM 
Brougham,  Komilly,  and  Denn^an,  was  not  content  with  extoll- 
ing l£e  wisdom  of  the  law,  but  weighed  the  reasons  for  ill 
rules ;  and  with  them  as  pioneers,  law  reform  has  made  fiur 
progress,  and  in  no  branch  more  signally  than  in  the  law  of 
evidence.  A  scries  of  statutes,  dealing  with  that  importut 
subject  in  our  usual  piecemeal,  but  gradual  and  safe  zashio^ 
has  abolished  all  the  old  grounds  of  exclusion,  except  as  to  (li^ 
parties  accused  in  criminal  trials,  (2nd)  the  husbands  and  mm 
of  persons  charged  on  criminal  trials,  (3rd)  persons  who  do  not 
believe  in  a  Supreme  Being,  (4th)  those  excluded  for  certut 
reasons  supposed  to  indicate  strong  prejudice  for  or  againt 
one  of  the  parties  in  the  particular  cause,  and  (5th)  outlawk 
The  last  two  grounds  of  exclusion  are  comparatively  unimpor-. 


*  See  Tratuaetiona,  1872,  p.  100. 


exceptions  there  must  be  in  judicial  investjgations,  for 
;ting;  the  liberty  of  the  subject  aind  the  priv«cy  of  domestic 
irnventing  surprise  and  fraud,  securing  format  writing's. 
challenge  on  tri^^al  groundij,  and  some  others.  I'hc- 
ion  which  we  have  to  consider  is,  wlietlier  the  evidence  of 
rituesses  above  noticed  ought  to  be  adjnitted  under  the 
general  pTJnciple,  or  cjcctuded  under  any  of  the  exceptions 
referred  to. 

The  rule  both  in  England  and  in  this  country  is  that  the 

charged  in   a  (criminal  prosecution  cannot  be  a  ivitncaa 

for  or  against  himself.     From  the  point  of  view  of  know- 

and  consequently  of  ability  to  give  a  true  account  of  the 

n  issue,  the  accused  L^  usually  the  best  ivitnesa  upon  them. 

that  of  motive  to   exculpate  himself,  he   i*  usually  the 

e.      One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  his  being  excluded,  there- 

s  that  the  motive   to  falsehood  is   bo  etrong  that  his  evi- 

ivould  be  more  likely  to  lead  the  jury  to  a  wrong  than  to 

t  verdict     I  think  this  proceeds  on  an  erroneous  estimate, 

[f  the  risk  of  the  jurj'  being  misled,  and  of  the  importaoc© 

ill  and  fair   investigation.     Jri  most  criminal  cafles,  aa  iu 

Bes  of  personal   injury,  theft,  forgery,  and  otlicr  frauds, 

are  really  twif  parties^ — he   who  sutfcrei]  Irom   the  critue 

e  accused.    At  present,  one  of  them,  who  in  England  prc>- 

B^and  in  Scotland  has  usually  promoted,  the  proaecution, 

only  adinifiaible^  but  is  usually  the  chief  witness,  whereas 

ler  is  eioluded.     In  perhaps  the  majority  of  charge*  of 

.nd    criminal    assault  the   rule   operates  with   grievous 
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applies  had  been  given  against  one  accused  on  a  criminal  chargi^ 
In  that  case  one  of  the  parties  had  been  examined  and  the  ottMr 
excluded;  but  in  the  prosecution  for  perjury  their  positions  an 
reversed.     Or  the  case  is  quite  possible  of  a  civil  suit,  in  whieh 
the  grounds  of  action  or  defence  involve  a  crinunal  charge,  snel 
as  forgery,  in  which  both  the  alleged  forser  and  his  accunr 
may  be  examined :  the  jury  may  find  for  the  defence,  holda^ 
the  document  to  be  forged.     This  may  be  followed  by  a  proi^ 
cation  of  the  one  party  for  forgery,  in  which  the  other  alone  ii 
admissible.     The  jury  may  find  him  not  guilty ;  and  the  thtid 
scene  may  be  enacted  of  a  charge  of  perjury  against  the  witnw 
on  the  former  criminal  trial,  in  Avhich  he  is  excluded  in  his  tm, 
and  his  indefatigable  and  exasperated  adversary  has  the  field  to 
himself.     This  state   of  things  would  have  occurred,  if  ^ 
*  Claimant '  in  the  recent  monstrous  trial  had  been  acquitted^ 
and  had  prosecuted  Lady  Doughty  for  perjury.     In  the  chiL 
trial  both  of  them  gave  evidence  at  full  length.     In  the  ons 
criminal  trial  only  the  one,  and  in  the  other  only  the  oUmTs 
could  have  been  examined  at  all.     Yet  the  same  facts  wodd 
have  been  before  the  jury  in  all  the  three  cases.     Surely  Bodi 
a  state  of  things  outrages  both  justice  and  common  sense,  and 
is  a  serious  blemish  in  the  law  of  any  civilised  country. 

It  cannot  be  disputed  that  false  charges,  such  as  of  tim^ 
assault,  forgery,  and  perjury,  are  sometimes  made  from  on 
accuser  knowing  that  the  evidence  of  the  accused  is  inadmii 
sible.  The  direct  evil,  in  risk  of  erroneous  verdicts  of  gniltj, 
is  thus  considerable.  Indirectly,  there  is  a  considerable  A 
in  the  opposite  direction,  from  juries  distrusting  the  one-sided 
evidence  adduced  before  them,  and  thinking  (but  erroneouslj) 
that,  if  both  sides  had  been  fairly  heard,  the  charge  would  htn 
been  disproved.  The  unfairness  of  the  system  gives  to  pri- 
soners* counsel  scope  for  declamation,  by  which  a  jury,  especially 
where  unanimity  is  required,  are  apt  to  be  misled.  Tfaer 
accept  as  true  statements  made  by  the  counsel,  or  by  the  pn- 
soner  on  his  examination  before  the  magistrates,  all  of  whidi 
they  would  have  disregarded,  if  the  accused  had  been  examined 
before  them. 

But  it  is  chiefly  in  cases  of  circumstantial  evidence  that  the 
investigation  is  unsatisfactory,  owing  to  the  accused  being  inadr 
missible.  In  such  cases  the  counsel  on  both  sides,  the  judce 
and  jury  are  groping  among  a  multitude  of  facts,  bearing  in- 
directly and  often  remotely  on  the  question  in  issue,  while  b 
who  could  tell  all  about  it  remains  in  an  enforced  silence.  I 
is  difficult  to  realise  the  feelings  of  agonised  suspense  in  wind 
one  innocendy  accused  of  crime  listens  to  the  piecing  togethe 
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the  circum«taiicefl  adduced  against  litm,  the  imputing  of 

aotivee,  the  deducing  of  inferences,  all  erroneouslyj  till,  as  the 
E>ilB  are  wound  closer  and  closer  ri>und  him,  escape  ^ccniH  iin> 
ssible;  while  all  the  time  he  knows  that,  with  a  few  words, 
?hich   the  jury   must  believe,  he   could   explain  evcrjtliing, 
['blowing  away  Hkc  cobwebs  in  the  wind  all  the  netwt*rfc  that 
entangled  him,  and  vindicating:  hig  innocence  before  the  world. 
A^ain,  at  present  the  evidence  of  an  accused  is  not  merely 
aadmissible  for  himself,  but  also  for  any  of  his  co-accuaed. 
Lb  the  prosecutor  may  include  utiy  number  in  the  indictment, 
is  in  his  power  to  prosecute  those  who  ought  to  bo  ivitneaseg. 
Pho  effect  of  the  rule  is  modified  in  thia  country  by  the  pi'O- 
^ding  judge  having  discretion  to  fteparato  tho  triale,     But  ho 
refuse  (o  do  bo^  from  not  conHidcring  it  neccsaary  foi*  tho 
of  justice;  or  the  occasion  for  the  evidence  may  not  have 
been  anticipated  when  the  trial  began.     In  England,  the  prac- 
ice  is  to  have  the  verdict  taken  aa  to  the  intended  witness, and 
!ieii  to  examine  hirei  for  his  co-accufied.     But  this  is  not  always 
ampeteut,  and  must  sometimes  clause  inconvenience    in    lite 
:incluct  of  (lie  trial.     The  eWdence  of  one  person  on  tlie  trial 
of  another  ought  to  he  admitted  as  matter  of  right  in  all  cases. 
It  will  also  be  observed  that  to  exclude  the  evidence  of  the 
[accused,  because  it  is  more  likely  to  be   false  than  true,  is 
opposed  to  the  great  principle,  as  well  of  justice  as  of  civi! 
liberty,  that  a  man  is  presumed  to  be  innocent  till  he  is  proved 
fcto  be  guilty ;  for  it  assumes  that,  being  guilty,  he  will  swear 
lat  he  is  innocent,  and  ijniores  tho  idea  that  he  may  truthfully 
pslify  to  tlic   charge  l.)cinjx  false.       The  present  law  asaumea 
that  tl»c  motive  to  uiitrutlifulness  is  irreBisliblc.     It  draws  no 
Idtfttinctiou  between  the  ^rt^atest  and  the  most  trifling  ofTences; 
tnd   holds  that,  cvrn  whore   the  punishment  ia  nominal^  and 
involves  no  dej^radation,  the  accused  will  tell  falsehoods,  how- 
ever fjpnilesis  his  conduct,  and  however  truthful  his  disposition 
may  have  been  before.      There  is  so  great  variety  in  the  posi- 
kion,  circumstances,  and  feelings  of  men,  that  what  is  a  trillinir 
■issue  to  one  ie  exaggerated  into  false  importance  in  the  mind 
of  another,  in  whom  the  spirit  of  litigation,  or  the  love  of  vie- 
itory,  or  some  other  feeling  is  keen;  while  its  greatness  is  as 
Hnsuffictcnt  to  lead  some  men  to  speak  faleely,  as  its  trivialncss 
is  til   keep  others  fa>  tlie  truth.     A  vast  number  of  civil  casea 
involve  the  whole  fortune  and  prospects  for  liic,  the  civil  status 
land  character,  of  either  party — yet  in  these  he  is  a  competent 
l^taess,  while  he  may  not  give  evidence  on  either  side  on  a 
mrosecutioD  fora  smoky  chimney,  or  for  a  contravention  of  some 
[fussy  |)olice  regulation.     It  constantly  happens,  too,  that  the 
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issue  in  civil  causes  involves  penal  consequences  ;  yet  in  thew 
the  party  gives  hts  evidence  under  the  double  luolivc  to  g^n 
his  cause  and  to  sheltei'  iiiuisetf  iVom  the  criminu,!  prosecu^Dn; 
whereas  be  cannot  be  examined  in  the  subsequent  criminikl 
proceeding,  although  the  motive  to  falsehood  may  be  weaker, 
Certainly  the  oppo&itc  rules  of  admissibility  in  civil  and  exclu- 
sion In  criminal  cases  cannot  be  maintained  on  the  ground  diat 
a  'hard  and  fast  line*  separates  them  in  regard  to  motive  uf 
the  parties  to  falsehood. 

Tlie  present  Itiw  is  sometimes  maiatained  on  the  ground 
that  the  accused  may  be  led  falsely  to  acknowledge  crimiaality, 
in  order  tfi  shield  some  dear  friend  who  is  the  real  criininjiL 
Ko  doubtj  instances  of  such  heroic  self-sacrifice  are  to  be  found 
in  romances  and  in  romantic  history  ;  but  surely  they  arc  too 
improbable  as  actual  facts  to  be  of  moment  on  the  present 
question*  The  nsk  of  them  does  not  prevent  the  plea  of 
guilty  from  being  daily  received  aa  conclusive  evidence  of ' 
jTuilt.  It  ought  not  to  prevent  the  evidence  of  one  who,  ri 
kjfjfofht'sif  is  falsely  accused,  from  being  admitted — againsti 
himself,  it  may  be — but  infinitely  more  likely  in  his  own' 
favour. 

Those  who  maintain  the  present  system,  however,  must 
liold  nut  only  that  falsehood  in  such  evidence  is  more  probable 
than  truth,  but  ako  that  it  wilt  probably  mislead  the  jury,  anil 
that  these  probabilities  arc  ao  strong  as  to  outweigh  all  con- 
siderations on  the  opposite  side ;  for,  as  I  shall  notice 
immediately,  there  is  almost  no  other  i-eason,  and  really  none 
of  weight,  for  the  exclusion.  This  also  I  conceive  to  1m 
erroneous.  If  a  tribunal  is  fit  to  judge  of  the  truthfulnes«  of 
witnesses  whose  connectinn  with  the  case  is  casual,  of  whose 
dispnsitionj  character,  and  motives  little  or  nothing  is  known— 
if  it  is  fit  to  decide  in  civil  cases  between  tlie  contradictory 
statements  of  the  parties,  each  backed  by  his  partisans  and 
fiiends — if  it  is  fit  to  weigh  conflicting  evidence,  and  to  draw 
inferences  from  circumsta-nces  often  most  involved — it  is  i 
surely  not  unfit  to  judge  whether  the  statement  of  one  accused 
of  crime  may  be  bciievedj  regard  being  had  to  his  previous 
character — on  which  they  are  frequently  informed — to  the 
nature  of  the  charge,  and  to  the  other  evidence  in  the  cause. 
Even  ii'  it  were  otherwise,  the  risk  is  of  error  in  believing  the 
prisoner's  statement  of  his  innocence*  It  is  a  risk,  great  or ' 
small  {I  think  it  is  email),  almost  always  in  favour  of  tlie 
accused  ;  whereas  the  exclusion  of  his  evidence  involves  risk 
— in  my  opinion  considerable — of  unjust  verdicts  of  guilty, 
and  at  least  as  frequently  of  unjust  acquittals.     Unquefition- 1 
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fj  the  risk  ol  error  cither  w»v  m  much  jrreater  under  the 
eaent  system  than  if*  the  evidGnce  of  the  accused  wore 
kdmittod.  Jeremy  Hen t ham  has  truly  said:  *  The  cxamina- 
iott  is  the  toast  jjowcrful  as  well  as  tiie  aafeat  of  all  instru- 
uents  that  can  be  emidoyed  for  the  discovery  of  truth/ 

But  it  may  be  eaid — the  accused's  statement,  made  on 
lination  before  the  committing  magUtrate,  is  admitted  at 
enL  Tiiif),  although  better  than  tioue,  13  an  unsatisfactory 
Sy  of  obtaining  hia  evidence;  for  a  \\Titten  statement  reiwl 
)y  the  clerk  of  court  ib  not  nearly  so  impressive  as  one  made 
)y  tiie   party  Iiim.self  r/ffi  voce;  the   finer  shades  of  mcaniuj^ 

E  often  U>?t  in  the  record  by  way  of  narrative  of  what  the 
used  said  in  answer  to  questions  ;  the  light  thrown  on  hia 
ailing  and  his  credibility  by  his  manner  \vlien  examiucd  hi 
bet;  and  as  the  statement  is  ma^lc  in  anticipation  of  the  triaU 
it  ufteu  does  not  refer  to  iitiportant  items  of  evidence  adduced 
OU  cither  side.  Moreover,  in  this  country  the  accused  may 
fe  put  his  declaration  in  evidence  without  consent  of  the 
trosecutorj  which,  if  generally  given,  may  be  withheld,  to  tho 
njury  of  the  accused.  It  would  be  much  fairer  to  hira^ 
vhether  inuocent  or  guilty,  anil  would  enable  the  jury  to 
i^jireciate  far  better  the  credibility  of  hia  statements,  if  he 
~  re  examined  before  them. 

Xbe  admission  of  the  accused  as  a  witness  \^  t^otnetimcs 
fiectetl  to  on  the  ground  thut  it  would  induce  |icrjary.  It 
be  answered  that  those  who  are  preparetl  to  tell  the  truth 
>u!d  not  be  excluilcd  iu  tirder  to  protect  Offalnst  their  own 
Bconduct  those  who  would  act  otherwise.  But  the  olycction 
^uld  be  completely  met  by  alluwiug  the  evidence  of  the 
Kused  to  be  takeu  without  an  outh.  This  I  j>ropoae  to  do  t 
luse,  if  he  intcudri  to  give  false  evidence,  he  will  not  be 
leterred  to  any  appreciable  extent  by  the  oath,  and  because 
the  jury  can  judge  equally  of  his  credibility,  whether  he  is  on 
Wth  or  not. 

LThe  most  frei|ucnt  objection^  however,  is  that  it  is  moral 
ure  to  examine  an  accuaed  party  ;  that*  if  guilty,  he  may 
be  entrapped  by  a  skilful  examination  into  admissions  to  Ins 
prejudice  ;  that.  If  innocent,  his  desire  to  explain  Huspicious  cir- 
L'umstances  may  lead  him  to  make  faUe  statements  which  would 
»erious]y  damage  him  ;  and  that,  white  not  guilty  of  the  crime 
charged^  he  may  have  commilled  another  which  might  be 
disclosed  by  his  examiuatioji.  These  arguments  ignore  the 
itcrcst  which  society  has,  not  merely  that  (he  particular  crime 
urged  should  be  detccrted,  but  also  tiuU  risk  of  miscarriage 
1  justice  should  be  excluded,  iu  order  thut  the  fear  of  dctcc- 
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tioQ  and  punifthment  raay  deter  from  the  pursuit  of  crime  as  a 
profitable  and  easy  means  of  livelihiMHL  Besides,  in  attemptijisj 
to  protect  the  guiity  against  the  conaequeDces  of  adioittiti^ 
their  guilt,  tite  law  excLuttes  the  inuocent  from  truthfully 
declaring  mtd  establishing  their  iDiioceiice,  As  to  the  risk  of 
opffresyive  or  entrappinj^  esaniinations,  a  free  pre-^s,  opea 
courts,  and  jury  triiil  are  ample  for  the  prisoner's  prot-ecticn. 
To  exclude  the  evidence  of  the  accused  noiv  on  that  account 
is  one  of  the  anaehronisms  referred  to  in  the  address  of  our 
nohle  and  learned  president,  for  there  is  no  longer  danger 
from  such  a  source.  Any  unfair  examination  would  be 
checked  by  the  presiding  jndg^c ;  and  if  it  were  not,  it  would 
secure  the  sympathies  of  the  jury  for  the  accused,  and  increase 
hU  ehances  of  acquittal.  Even  in  private  prosecutions,  as  in 
England,  the  risk  is  almost  visionary*  In  this  country  it  is»  1 
believe,  entirely  so.  I  admit  the  force  of  the  argument  to 
this  extent,  that  the  accused  should  be  allowed  to  decline  being 
examined  at  alK  ftn*!  to  decline  answerintr  any  questions  th^ 
he  choose?,  lenvinij  the  jury  to  draw  what  inferences  they  think 
proper  from  his  silence,  ivith  whateiier  explanation  he  gives  of 
it.  But  it  cannot  surely  be  said  that  the  risks  of  hi^  commit-  ■ 
ting  himself  by  his  answers,  and  of  the  jury  drawing  an  n 
erroneous  inference  fi'om  his  silence,  ai'e  sufficient  reasons  for 
the  present  practice. 

Tn  conclusion  of  this  branch  of  the  subject,  I  propose,  1st, 
that  the  accused  shonld  have  right  to  lay  before  the  jury  the 
declaration  he  emitted  before  the  examioin^r  magistrate ;  2nd» 
that  his  examination  before  the  jury  as  a  witness  either  for  the 
prosecution  or  defence  sliould  be  competent;  3rd,  that  it 
should  be  conducted  as  the  examination  of  other  witnesses, 
except,  4th»  that  it  should  be  on  solemn  affirmation,  not  on 
oath;  5th,  that  the  accused  should  be  allowed  both  to  decline 
being  examined  at  all  and  to  decline  answering  any  questiona 
put  to  him ;  and  6th,  that  there  ehould  be  appropriate  penal- 
ties for  faUc  evidence  given  in  the  way  thus  noticed.  I  must 
add  that  the  French  system  of  the  judge  examining  the 
accused  is  objectionable,  as  it  tnrn&  him  into  the  prosecutor, 
and^  by  cngagiti^^  him  in  an  intellectual  fence  with  the  accused, 
is  apt  to  pique  his  awaur  prvpre  into  a  love  of  victory,  thu^a 
depriving  the  accused  of  the  protection  of  a  judge  holding  tlie  I 
scales  of  justice  with  calmness  and  impartiality.  It  is  irapos-  ' 
sjble  to  read  the  reports  of  some  trials  in  Prance  without 
feeling  that  such  examinations  are  unfair. 

II.   The   rule   aa  to  the  husbands  and  wives  of  accused] 
parties  is  that  they  are  inadmisaiblc  on  either  aide,  except] 
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where  the  charge  »  of  a  crime  cnmmitfe<I  Hgainst  tlicmBetrcs. 

It  is  founded  on  the  double  principle  that  truthful  evidence 

caunot  be  expected  from  one  so  closely  conuccted  with  the 

pndoner,  and  that  the  peace  and  happiuesa  of  domestic  lite^ 

which  society  has  great  interest  in  piespwing*  would  be  im- 

porilled  by  the  exannnation.     The  exoephon  ia  reco^^nised  to 

prm-ent  the  applu'iition  of  the  rule  from  ennhling  one  of  the 

»]H>u;r5e3   to  inriii!t  without  detection  grievous  injurioa  on  thq 

other  iu  the  privacy  of  their  constant  intercourse.     If  the  rule 

^.is  tnAiEitaiDed,  no  doubt  so  must  the  excepttou,  lest  that  Nvhich 

^■b  intended  for  securing  the  happiness  of  man  and  wile  eihould 

^ftlace  it  and  even  their  Uven  in  jeopardy.     Vet    it  i8  hardly 

l^fconsisteut  tliat  a  class  of  witnesses  should  be  excluded  hy  a 

rule  which  assiiraes  them  to  be  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the 

accused*  and  should  be  admitted  in  exceptional  cases,  where 

Erejudicc  gainst  the  i^uoed  xd»j  be  expected.  If  the  p^tir 
ave  been  on  bad  terms  before,  such  prejudice  is  probaole, 
the  mutual  hatred  of  husband  and  wife  who  have  quarrelied 
Hieing  often  intense;  Avherea.**,  if  the  offence  occurred  iu  a 
^ftaomeut  of  passion  or  thoujj;htlc»3iie:4ifi,  or  if  the  parties  have 
been  reconcilcJ,  it  is  often  quite  forgiven  before  the  trial. 
The  evidence  of  a  wife  in  this  claea  of  ca^es  is  therefore  usually 
found  to  be  strongly  prejudiced  either  against  or  in  favour  of 
her  husbancL  It  ought  not  to  be,  and  is  not,  excluded  on  that 
account;  but  the  jury  judge  of  its  eredibility  with  regard  to 
the  oonfiictino;  feelings  by  which  such  witnesees  may  be  fn- 
spLred,  with  regard  to  the  deraeanour  ol"  tlie  wituessj  antl  after 
[comparison  with  the  other  evidence.  In  cases  where  the 
evidence  is  now  excluded  they  could  do  the  same ,  although 
task  might  sonietinies  be  more  difficult*  Yet  it  is  not  so 
iiflicult  as  it  is  to  draw  the  correct  inference  in  complicated 
ises  of  conflicting  and  clrcumatantinl  evidence.  Whatever 
ae  difficulty  is,  it  is  thought  not  to  be  a  sufticient  reason  for 
rilhholding  the  evidence,  but  rather  for  special  care  iu  weigh- 
[ig  it  along  with  all  the  other  evidence  in  the  cause.  That 
be  husband  or  wife  couM  iiften  give  important  evidence  is 
indisputable  t  for  in  proportion  to  the  closenc'^a  of  iheir  com- 
panionship must  be  their  knowledge  of  each  other's  actings. 
BoractimeH  they  could  supply  tbc  missing  link  in  the  proof  on 
pither  side,  or  give  the  key  to  conduct  otherwise  inexplicable 
jr  erroneously  explained.  Qt  the  Fact  to  which  they  could 
Ispeak  may  be  so  occult  that  no  olher  evidence  of  it  is  obtain- 
nhle;  as  in  a  charge  of  murder,  where  the  defence  is  that  the 
husband  inflicted  the  fatal  injuries  on  finding  his  wife  and  tlw 
deceased   in   the  act  of  adultery*     The  prisoner's  wife  was 
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admitted  in  an  old  Scotch  case  of  this  kind.  (Chrldtie.  1731 ; 
Maclaurjn's  Cr.  Reports.)  It  is  thought  there  is  less  risk  of 
injustice  in  admitting;  evidence  of  the  accused's  wife  or  husband 
in  aU  cases,  to  be  weighed  along  with  the  other  evidence,  ttu 
in  excluding  it  by  a  general  rule,  but  admitting  it  by  exeeplion* 
in  those  eases  where  it  can  least  admit  of  this  most  importaot 
test  of  accuracy  and  truthfutnesa. 

But  it  cannot  be  diaimted  that  domestic  jieace  would  be 
sometimeB  marred  by  husband  or  wife  bcLag  examined  for  the 
prosecution,  and  that  such  examinations  would  often  be  cruel 
moral  torture.  I  would*  therefore^  not  allow  them  unless  both 
of  ihe  married  pair  consented-  The  same  argument  does  not 
apply  to  the  examination  of  cither  spouse  as  a  mtnesB  for  the 
other.  There,  the  risk  is  of  falsehood  in  exculpation,  by  which 
domestic  peace  cannot  be  imperilled,  except  where  the  accused 
is  malignant  enough  to  take  serious  offence  at  the  falsehood 
not  having  been  sufficiently  strong  or  well  conducted  to  escape 
detection — ^a  case  not  probably  frequent.  But  why  proceed 
on  the  footing  that,  If  the  evidence  were  competent,  false  evi- 
dence would  be  adduced  so  frequently,  that  the  risk  of  it  out- 
weighs the  advantages  which  mu&t  arise  from  tfue  eridence 
from  the  same  source  being  admissible  ?  Why  assume  that 
the  falsehood  would  pass  undetected,  or  that  the  chance  of  its 
detection  would  not  usually  lead  the  prisoner  or  his  adWscrs  to 
avoid  tendering  it?  ^Vhy  proceed  in  this  instance  on  the 
assumption  of  guilt  in  all  accused  pereons,  and  perjury  in  their 
husbands  or  wives,  and  misleading  of  the  jury  into  erroneous 
verdicts  of  acquittal  ?  Why  give  in  this  instance  all  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt  against  the  accused  ?  I  think  th«  ends  of  justice 
would  be  promoted,  without  imperilliug  domestic  peace,  if, 
let,  the  husbands  and  wives  of  accused  parties  were  competent 
witnesses  fur  them  in  all  cases;  Snd^  if  they  were  not  compe- 
tent witnesses  against  them,  unless  with  the  accused's  consent; 
and  3rd,  if  they  were  allowed  to  decline  to  give  evidence  at 
all,  or  to  answer  any  qiiestion  put  to  them.  It  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  add  that  if  the  exclusion  is  objectionable  in  the 
usual  case,  its  corollary,  which  excludes  the  wife  or  husband 
of  one  prisoner  as  a  witness  for  or  j^ainst  another,  is  still  more 
so,  and  ought,  at  any  rate,  to  be  abolished. 

III.  I  pass  now  to  the  third  ground  of  exclusion,  namely, 
on  account  of  want  of  belief  in  a  God,  ThJg  e:Eclusion  pro- 
ceeds on  the  grounds,  iBt,  that  it  is  supposed  one  who  does 
not  believe  in  a  Supreme  Being  will  not  fear  that  divine  justice 
wiU  overtake  him  if  he  speaks  falsely  ;  and  2nd,  that  he  cannot 
take  the  judicial  oath.     The  latter  ground  atone  time  excluded 
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-^  evidence  of  all  who^  from  religious  coavictioQ,  contiider«il 
it  wrung  to  take  ud  oath.  It  lia^  been  removed  as  to  thera, 
aiid  cjut  hardly  be  maintained  lis  to  any  other-*.  Looking  at 
the  rsdiision  only  ou  tlic  first  grttund,  it  will  be  seen  to  a^&ume 
tltat  the  evidence  of  such  persons  is  not  to  be  believed*  and  that 
its  falsehood  would  proba))ly  Ci^cape  detection  und  nuslcad  the 
jury.  I  take  leave  to  di(S]*ule  thesL*  proiwjsitioiw.  The  nuuiLer 
of  men  of  high  personate haraytci-,  liunuurable  and  trustwortliy, 
who,  after  careful  and  thoughtful  inquiry,  have  come,  1  believe 
erroneou&ly,  to  the  coHvietion  that  ihere  is  no  persouHl  Deity, 
it  conndcrablc,  and  ioeludes  not  a  few  tneu  of  as  accurate 
powers  of  observation,  ofi  clear  inte]li;;ence,  and  strength  of 
memory^  and  withal  of  as  hi^'h  culture  aud  exemplary  life^  aa 
the  world  haa  ever  seen.  On  mnttera  of  scientific  inquiry,  on 
liistory,  ou  the  oixlinary  affairs  nf  lite,  no  one  heeitateu  to  believe 
tliem;  and  the  records  of  their  observations  and  expcrijuent* 
re  accepted  by  all  the  wnrld  lu  not  merely  true,  but  oa 
Qiineotly  accurate  and  trimtwovthy.  Yet  men  such  as  thefts 
cciuded  as  witnes8e»  by  tlu:  same  law  which  adniiie  the 
tignornivt  and  stupid  of  the  p(»fJulution,  with  no  real  relifj^ioud 
opinions  at  all — children  bo  yrtun|f  tluit  they  can  but  duuly 
idcnstand  and  unreasoningly  accept  n  few  rudiincutary 
Ugious  truths^ — the  votaries  of  the  mo»t  euper^titious  faiths,- — 
at  savages,  if  they  only  believe  in  a  Supreme  Heing,^ 
^convicted  oi*  perjury  and  o^  every  phase  of  the  rrimenfahi, 
and  8tce[>ed  t^rom  chiKHidod  in  vice  and  crime,  or  (perhaps  worst 
t^f  all)  men  whoec  vicious  lives  belie  their  fihalluw  or  jirctcnded 
^ligiouti  cODvietioiLi.  It  waH  pointed  out  in  a  compariitively 
ecent  ctuc  that  the  exclusion  also  involves  a  cootradiction, 
becuu»e  tlie  witness  in  excluded  on  his  own  istatemciit  of  his  want 
belief,  which  tx  fit/po/firtii  is  incredible.  The  witnesr*  ia 
Kcluded  because  he  cr^ilibly  etatea  the  ground  of  bis  own 
scredibility,  and  thus  the  ouly  evidence  which  the  Court  will 
^ftUow  him  to  give,  being  on  a  matter  of  no  moment  in  the 
cause,  is  practically  the  ouly  jrroimd  ibr  rejecting  all  evidence 
rhich  he  could  give  ou  matters  of  fact,  on  wliich  a  just  decisiun 
tlie  cause  dependa.  In  a  country  like  our.-*,  where  ecepticlb-m 
not  the  fa&hion,  thcn^  are  im  Indueeiucnta  to  leaving  the  broad 
166  of  the  national  fuith  ;  and  it  cannot  be  ^aid  that  it  i& 
nose  who  love  trutli  least  who  do  so,  SometimcB  a  love  of 
ruth  almost  morbid,  ii  determination  to  accept  no  doctrine 
rvbich  i:^  not  abnolutcly  dciuun^truted  to  be  true,  and  an  tioneat 
Ktarching  into  the  i'oundatiiiiis  of  utl  knowledge,  have  iihaken 
lie  faith  imee  acce]»ted  uuiimuiriuf^lyt  and  have  landed  the 
imbappy   specuhitor   in   unbelief.     Probably   every   one  who 
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hears  me  knowe  some  such  men.  Can  it  be  sdid  tTiat  tliey  arc 
lees  truthful  than  the  rest  of  the  community  ?  1  think  nttt, 
On  the  contrarj,  I  believe  that  trulhtiil  evidence  wuj  be 
expected  from  them  as  much  as  from  any  other  class  of  wit' 
neaaes,  and  naore  than  fronn  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  nr? 
daily  examined.  Be&ides,  the  exclusion  operates  a^inst  the 
public  generally,  while  ihe  person  excluded  seldom  suffers  from 
it.  If  iutended  as  a  stigma  or  punishment  fof  infidelity,  it 
usually  does  no  harm  to  the  party  himself;  whereas  the  want 
of  such  evidence  may  cause  to  othera  the  loea  of  most  important 
civil  rights,  and  an  unjust  con^^ction  or  acquittal  of  the  most 
heinous  crimes.  These  are  Berioua  evils,  for  which  there  is  no 
ground  cither  in  principle  or  expediency*  Again,  the  main- 
tenance of  a  religious  test  for  witriesses  is  an  annchronisin, 
after  it  ha*  been  abolished  in  regard  to  all  secular  offices, 
including  professorships  of  lay  chairs*  Truthfalnesa  is 
surely  as  necessary  for  the  due  discharge  of  the  functions  for 
which  no  such  test  is  required,  as  for  giving  evidence  in  a  court 
of  law.  The  same  love  of  reh"gious  liberty  which  has  abolished 
rehgious  tests  elsewhere  should  sweep  it  away  from  the 
mtness-box. 

The  exclusion  has  been  abolished  in  the  case  of  certain 
witnessee  of  almost  the  lowest  possible  class,  by  a  statute 
passed  in  1843  (6  Vic,  c.  22),  recognising  a&  valid  Acts  of 
colonial  Legislatures  which  admit  the  evidence  ( I  quote  the 
words  of  the  Act)  'of  barbarous  and  uncivilised  people  who, 
being  destitute  of  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  any  religious 
belief,  are  incapable  of  giving  evidence  on  oath  in  any  court 
of  justice*'  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  greater  contradiction  and 
absurdity  iu  the  laws  of  any  country  than  to  maintain  the  ex- 
elusion  against  its  civilised  citizens,  including  men  of  the 
highest  culture  and  morality,  as  witnesses  before  tribunals 
UTJSurpassed  by  any  others  in  the  world,  after  legalising  its 
aboHtiiiu  as  to  ignorant  and  brutish  savages,  often  not  it-9  citi;&en5| 
when  adduced  before  tribunnl&  usually  inferior. 

IV.  I  must  deal  briefly  with  the  next  class  of  exclusions 
(which  exist  only  in  Scotland),  on  the  grounds  of  enmity, 
bribery,  tutoring^  and  presence  in  court  under  certain  circmii- 
stancefi  during  the  examinaljon  of  other  witnesses.  The  two- 
first — enmity  and  bribery — assume  such  strong  prejudice  on 
one  or  other  side  as  renders  the  evidence  incredible.  This  inav 
do  no  harm  in  extreme  cases.  But  the  bribe  may  be  a  trt6e 
and  the  ill-will  may  be  slight,  and  in  such  questions  of  degree 
it  is  impossible  tn  draw  the  line  by  rules  of  law.  The  attempt 
has  produced  artificial  rules  and  distinctions,  as  well  as  coctni- 
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luns.  Thus,  a  bribe,  aiid  even  a  rejected  offer  of  one,  how- 
«Yer  smaJl,  frora  one  of  the  parties,  excludes ;  while  a  bribe^ 
Jiowever  g^reat,  bj  h  stranger,  t>r  in  crimhiul  cases  the  promise 
of  a  re\vard,  however  high,  by  the  authoritieSj  for  the  detection 
of  the  crime,  does  not.  In  civil  coses  expre^Kions  of  eniuity, 
made  pt-rhaps  thoughtlessly,  if  founded  on  serious  injury,  will 
exclude,  yet  enmity  raore  bitter  but  groundless,  or  harboured 
silently  because  deeply,  wUl  not ;  while  in  criminal  cases  the 
accuser  i^  heard,  no  matter  bow  strong  and  how  much  provoke^l 
Ids  hostility  to  the  accused  may  be, 

*  Tutoring,'  or  the  improper  instructing  of  a  witness  by  the 
party  adducing  him,  excludes,  on  the  tu^umption  that  the  ivit- 
nes*  will  follow  the  insti'uctions  and  speak  falsely ;  or,  if  uot, 
it  punishes  the  party  by  the  exclusion  in  adium  corrumpnttis^ 
'without  dis^riminatiag  as  to  the  importance  of  the  isaue  and 
the  unimportance  of  the  fact  to  which  the  tutoring  applied,  or  as 
to  the  light  which  the  witness  could  throw  on  the  question  in 
issue. 

The  presence  of  the  witness  in  court  during  the  examina- 
ion  of  other  wittieasea  used  always  to  exclude,  on  the  ground 
that  his  evidence  might  be  influenced  by  what  he  heard.  The 
Evidence  Act  of  1840  gives  the  Court  discretion  to  admit  the 
witness  where  *  it  shall  appear  to  the  Court  that  his  presence 
was  not  the  contjcqucnce  of  culpable  negligence  or  criminal 
intent,  and  that  he  baa  not  been  unduly  instructed  or  influenced 
by  what  took  ]>lace  during  his  presence,  or  that  Injubtice  will 
.4iot  be  done  by  \m  examination,* 

All  the-HC  grounds  of  jnadmiHsibility  ignore  the  differouces 
'in  di:^po»iti(>n,  chuructcr,  and  habits  among   mankind.     They 
aaaume  that  what  is  likely  to  lead  some  will  lead  all  to  faUe^ 
hood;   that  the  witness  will   uot  tell  the  truth  on  other  facta 
efjually  or  perhaps  much  more  important  compared  with  those 
cm   which   he  is  expected  to  apeak  falsely  ;  and  that,  notwjth- 
Btanding  the   examination   and  cross-examination   by  the  Bar, 
farther  examination   from  the  Bench  and  jury-box,  and  com- 
parison of  the  evidence  with  other  evidence  in  the  cause,  it  will 
^jnislead  the  Jury  and  defeat  the  ends  of  justice.     It  is  almost 
>  unnecessary  to  say  tliat  these  asji^umptions  are  erroneous.     I 
t.pn>|K)flc  tlkat  the  law  of  Scotland  should  be  aseimilated  on  these 
iDiatCers  to  that  of  England,  where  such  considerations  only 
rafltnU  the  credibility  of  the  witness. 

V.  The  last  ground  of  exclusion  is  outlawry,  or  loss  of 
•civil  status,  pronounced  by  one  of  tlie  Superior  Courts  ujxjn  a 
person  charged  with  crime  failing  to  appear  for  trial,  Itifl  in* 
Xended  as  a  punishment  for  contumacy;  but  it  does  little  or  no 
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harm  to  tlie  party  against  whom  it  is  directed.  It  really 
punishes  the  innocent  litigant  who  requires  his  evidence^  whidi 
IS  not  supposed  to  be  incredible.  Altliough  the  exclusion  on 
this  head  is  rare,  it  might  cause  grave  injustice,  I  propo^ 
that  it  should  be  abolished.     It  does  not  exist  in  England. 

1  have  thus  answered  affirmatively  the  question  nubmittoil 
for  discussion,  and  have  endeavoured  to  ehow  that  the  exclu- 
sionary rules  as  to  classes  of  witnesses  cannot  be  defended 
upon  any  of  the  exceptional  grounds,  but  should  be  abolished 
from  regard  to  the  great  general  principle  noticed  at  the  outset 
I  conclude  ivith  expressing  the  earnest  hope  that  the  course  of 
legislation,  which,  runuiug  without  deiiation  during  the  last  35 
years,  has  removed  many  of  the  old  obstructions  to  full  and 
fair  judictal  investigation,  will  ere  long  sweep  away  those  th*t 
remain, 
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On  the  same.     By  Mr.  SeejeaNT  PULtING, 

THE  question  of  the  removal  of  restrictions  upon  the  admis- 
Bion  of  testimony  has  only  recently  come  to   he  fairly 
considered.     These   restrictions  in  our  law  were  really  based      ' 
upon  dogmas  which,  until  very  recently,  had  all  Weatcainst^r  ■ 
Hail  for  their  apologists.      To   run  counter  to   any  of  these  1 
dogmas  was  to  incur  the  rigk  of  being  branded  as  ignorant  as 
well  as  chimerical. 

Dogma  No.  1  laid  it  do^vn  that  no  one  couki  be  admitted  to 
give  evidence  in  his  own  favour,  or  be  legally  admissible  as  a 
-witness  in  any  case  involving  matters  in  which  he  had  any 
pecuniary  or  other  appreciable  interest — such  interest,  accord* 
ing  to  the  legal  authorities,  ipso  facto,  incapacitating  him. 
Dogma  No.  2  pronounced  as  a  disqualification  nonconformity 
on  the  part  of  the  proffered  witness  with  the  ceremonial  part 
of  the  oath.  Dogma  No.  3  rejected  as  infamnue  and  incredible 
the  witness  already  convicted  of  ciime — this  disqualificAtion 
being  in  some  cases  perpetual,  in  others  temporary  ;  and  dogma 
No.  4  closed  the  mouth  of  the  person  suspected  or  accused  of 
crime  in  any  inquiry  involving,  or  supposed  to  involve,  the 
question  of  his  own  guilt  or  innocence,  on  the  double  ground 
of  incapacity  in  respect  of  interest  in  the  concealment  of  tlie 
truth,  or  disclosing  it,  and  of  privilege  under  the  rule  that  nem»  m 
tenHur  proderf  setpsum*  I 

As  the  result  of  all  this,  followed  the  exclusion  of  the  truth 
•in  all  cases  where  the  proffered  witness  had  interest  in  the 
'Cauae,  or  was  sufficiently  conscientious  to  confess  to  religious 
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convictions  opposeil  to  the  preTallinp  opinions,  or  where  tho 
witness,  however  credible  hU  sta-tenient,  had  on  hun  the  brand 
if  n  previous  criminal  conrictiou.  That  the  mouths  of  the 
actual  parties  to  a  civil  suit  and  of  the  person  directly  accused 
in  a  criuiinal  proceeding*  should  be  legally  closed,  followed  as  a 
neceeajuy  consequence,  whatever  injustice  ftiul  hardship  hucK 
stifling  of  the  tnith  might  bring  about.  When  lientham,  half 
a  century   ago,  deuouoced  these  dog-mas,  and  preached  that, 

k inasmuch  as  evidence  in  judicial  investigations  is  the  basis  of 
justice,  to  e?£clude  evidence  is  simply  to  exclude  justice, 
Westminster  Hall  declared  this  advocate  of  truth  in  judicial 
iniiuiries  to  be  an  impracticable  theorist,  How  reason  has  pre- 
vailed over  pedantry,  and  Bentham  shown  to  be  right  and 
»WcstminBter  Hall  wrong,  is  a  matter  of  histoiy — the  history 
of  law  reform  ivith  which  the  Law  Amendment  Society  is  so 
closely  identified. 

The  old  lej^al  disqualification  of  witnesses  on  the  ground  of 
religitms  opinions  or  conviction  of  crime  has  gradu^illy  dis- 
iLppeared  from  tlie  English  code.  When,  130  years  ago,  it  was 
soteionly  decided  that  others  than  professed  Christians  might 
go  into  the  witness-box,  and  that  the  testimony  of  a  Hindoo 
luld  be  received  in  our  courts,  the  principle  admitted  was 
lO  striking  tliat  the  decision  became,  iind  has  ever  since  been 
counterl  as,  one  of  the  leadinff  cnaes  in  the  law  of  England. 
The  Legislature  in  the  present  rei^  has  thought  well  to 
remove  all  obstructions  to  the  testimony  of  witnes^ies  on  the 
ground  of  religion  or  crime,  leaving;  the  credibility  of  the 
witnc*^sesi  in  every  case  to  be  disposed  of  as  part  of  tho  subject 
anatter  of  the  imme<lifitc  inquiry. 

Altera  strenuous  op|K>Bition  on  the  part  of  tho  adherents  to 
the  old   dogmas,  objections  to   teBtimnny   on    the   grouud  of 
(ercst  have  g^radually  come  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  Hame  way 
leeal  objections   on  the  jrronnd  of  eharactcn     Indeed,  tho 
firet  blow  to  the  old  law  of  incompetency  bcjran  in  iW.'J^Sj  when 
the  firdt  of  the  aeries  of  acts   for  the  Eimendinent  of  the  law 
Tovided,   as  a   legal    cure   for    the   legal   objection    to    an 
irested  witnesa,  that  tho  verdict  should,  so  far  as  he  was 
incemed,  be  altogether  inefficacious.  (S  and  4  Wm.  4,  c.  42,  ss. 
26  and  27.)     Ten  years  later,  the  Legislature,  at  the  instance 
of  Lord  Denman,  put  an  end  to  the  objection  iit  se,  and  nearly 
every  vestige  of  the  old  law  was  removed  by  the  pmvieion,  that 
even  the  actual  parties  to  the  suit  in  civil  cases,  and  their  hus- 
bands or  wives,  should  be  competent,  and  compellable  to  give 
evidence.    The  experiment  was  first  tried  in  the  County  Courts, 
and  in  a  abort  time  the  rule  was  established  in  all  civil  caeef* 
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that  being'  a  part^  to  the  cati^e  affords  no  objection  to  a  wi 
Jegaliy  excludiDg  his  testimony,  but  a  circumstance  oijy  whicli, 
witb  every  other  inTolTcd  in  tbe  case  immediately  under  con- 
sideration, the  tribunal,  judge  or  jury,  to  which  the  inveati- 
frtion  is  submitted,  have  to  weigh  and  dispose  of.  In  onr 
CLuLty  Courts  and  in  Arbitrations  it  was  always  deemctt 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  examination  of  tlie  parties  to  the 
suit  in  order  to  get  at  the  ti'udi — we  have  now  come  to  admit 
that  justice  requires  such  an  examination  wherever  tbe  truth 
cannot  be  got  at  iu  any  other  way. 

The  rule  which  inexorably  excludes  the  truth  in  criminal 
cases,  where  it  cannot  be  got  at  except  by  the  examination  of 
the  accused^  can  hardly  be  justified,  unless  a  diffierent  test  is  to 
be    applied    to   evidence   in   criminal  cases  from   that    which 
applies  to  civil  cases;  nnle&a  it  can  be  shown  that  the  restriction 
upon  the  disclosure  of  tlie  truth  brings  at  least  an  equivalent 
advantage  to  that  which  is  inevitably  lost.     U'ben  death  was 
the  pcnjty  of  conviction,  and  the  accuacd,  arbitrarily  deprived 
of  legal  assistance  in  his  defence,  would  have  been  exposed  to 
have  a  confession  of  guilt,  true  or  false,  extorted  from  him,  with- 
out  some  rule  for  his    protection   equally  arbitrary,  the  oW 
maxim  nemo  teneiur  prodere  seipsum  was  a  necessity*      It  was 
to  a  great  extent  an  artificial  contrivance  by  Avay  of  protectign 
against  a  system  of  mere  legal  oppression.     Happily  our  pre- 
sent system  is  not  open  to  any  such  imputation.     The  accused 
at  this  day   is  allowed   to  make  his  defence  divested  of  the 
trammels  imposed  ou  him  by  our  forefathers,  and  as  tbe  system 
of  capital  punishment  has  become  a  thing  of  the  past,  there  is 
no  longer  the  fear  of  an  irremediable  miscarriage  of  justice  by 
an  erroneous  conviction  of  the  innocents     It  is  at  this   day  a 
more  serious  question  whether,  for  the  advantage  lost  by  themLfi- 
carriage  of  justice  in  the  escape  of  the  hundred  guilty  criminals, 
there  i?  really  an  equivalent  advautage  gained  by  the  supposed 
j)reventiou  of  the  accident  of  one  innocent  person  being  con- 
victed.    The  notion  of  good  from  the  existtag  system,  and 
of  evil  from  the  accused  letting  out  the  truth,  is  carefully  incul- 
cated  on  our  magistrates   and    police   constables,  with    their 
limited  knowledge  of  their  real  duties;  and  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  be    present  iu  a  criminal   court  without    observing  how 
systematically  truth  is  shut  out,   and  how  little  the  gain  from 
its  exclusion ;  how   this   exclusion  of  the   whole  truth  in  the 
case  of  the  innocent  unjustly  accused  becomes  an  unmitigated 
evil ;  hoiv  mischievous  the  evil  of  excluding  the  truth  becomes 
in  augniciiUng  the  number  t*f  crimiuals  by  encouraging   the 
notion  that  the  course  of  justice  baa  go  many  obstacles  in  its  way. 


Bij  Mr.  Serjeant  Cox. 
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I   would,  in  order  to  meet  all  the   objections  that  poiild 

>Ilftbfy  be  iirjjed  an^ninst  adopting  in  cricuin;^!  pmsccutioaB* 

far  as  pra<.*ti(.alile,   tiic  game  piinclpl'es  of  evidence  aa   we 

have    come   to  deem  right  in   civil   proceeding;fi,  suggest  th? 

'ollowring   as  amentlments  of  the  exbtiiig  law,  whlph   niny  he 

fdy  admitted  without  the  risk  of  justiee  being  perverted  by 

:be  fipprcssion  of  the  acoused :  - 

1.  Let  the  aceusedj  iu  any  stage  of  a  criminal  proccedini^, 
be  allowed  to  tender  his  own  testimony  in  his  eTcculpationT  sub- 
ject, of  course,  to  the  orJeai  of  a  crosa-cxaraination. 

2.  Let  the  man  who»in  any  case,  in  order  to  justify  hlnisolf, 
seeks  to  impute  crime  to  any  one  else,  be  de  facto  subject  to 
esamtuation  viva  voce, 

3.  Let  the   pre-«iding  judge,  in  every  cas^c  where  a  pritnd 
Vicic  caue  of  guilt  has  been  made  out,  have  power  to  call  on  the 

Faccused  to  luiswer  it  by  bis  own  testimony,  or  take  the  conse- 
uenoes  of  his  silence. 

By  these  simple  amendments  of  our  law  of  evidence  a 
,rT  check  would  be  given  to  the  outrages  upon  propriety, 
tx!;n  witnessed  in  our  courts*  of  a  man  fitceped  in  crimo 
g  allowed,  from  the  inasiked  battery  aHln-ded  him  by  the 
of  the  rule  against  be]f-eriniinntinr>,  to  osperae  with 
tire  impunity  all  t\1io,  in  rnrthermice  of  justice,  are  adduced 
witJiesses  against  him,  or  whom  tlie  accused  or  his  advisers 
ay  wish  to  injure. 
It  was  counted  in  old  times  a  singular  privilege,  by 
the  custom  of  London,  tluit  under  certain  circum.stancea  a 
citizen  accused  of  crime  miglit  cxmlputc  him.*elf  by  his  own 
oath.  It  is  sad  to  coutcmplatc  the  ease  of  any  one  who  could 
by  his  own  testimony  really  exculpate  himself  being  prevented 
iliam  so  doing.  It  is  equally  deplorable  that  justice  should  in 
any  case  be  syBtematically  thwarted  by  the  sujipression  of  the 
only  testimony  which  could  supply  the  real  truth. 


I 


r  same.     By  Mr.  Serjeant   CoXy  Deputy  Assistant 
Judge  of  the  Middlesex  Sessions. 

PKESUMIXG  that  tliia  question  id  designed  tn  njiply  alike 
to  criiiUDal  us  to  civil  courts,  I  propose  to  deal  iiith  it  in 
relation  to  both. 

So  large  has  been  tiie  extension  of  the  admissibility  of 
tneesed  by  recent  legislation  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  who  is 
ow  excluded  in  our  civil  courts.  1  know  of  none  whom  it 
would  be  desii'able  to  adoait  who  are  not  now  admissible.  But 
some  have  been  admitted  who  should  not,  and  experience  lias 
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proved  it  to  Lave  been   a  miscliievous  mieUdvC.     The  two 

instances  to  Tvliich  I  particularly  refer  are  the  iDcriimnateil 
parties  in  divorce  suits,  and  tbe  plaintifta  in  actions  for  breach 
of  promige.  In  neither  case  ia  it  possible  to  obtain  the 
truth.  In  divorce  suits  on  the  ground  of  adultery,  ques- 
tions involving  admission  of  guilt  will  fail  to  elicit  a  truthfoj 
answer*  A  code  of  liouour  is  tacitly  recogcised  by  society 
whicli  exercises  the  utmost  induence  over  the  vast  majority  of 
persons.  Aa  a  matter  of  fact  (lamentable  as  such  a  perrcraofi 
of  judgment  may  he)  perjury  is  held  in  less  dtseateem  by 
ninety-nine  persons  in  a  huuilrc<l,  whether  men  or  women,  tW 
would  he  a  confession  comprunii^^ing  a  woman.  All  in  their 
hearts,  whatever  tlieir  lips  might  pay,  prefer  the  man  wbo 
swears  '  No '  to  tlie  man  who  makes  public  confession  of  lijj 
paramour's  shatne.  This  reticence  on  one  subject  is  net  ite 
fault  of  men  only.  My  experience  of  courts  of  justice,  crimiiuJ 
as  well  as  ci\il,  alike  as  a  judge  and  as  a  magistrate^,  lias 
satisfied  me  that  it  is  perfectly  hopeless  to  procure  from  & 
woman  when  a  witness  an  admission  of  immorality.  Sht 
appears  to  consider  it  a  subject  upon  which  no  person  haa  t 
right  to  question  her,  and  that  ahe  is  justified  in  meelia^ 
inquiry  with  a  plump  negative.  Evidence  in  such  case&  '\& 
wholly  worthless. 

A  grave  mischief  has  also  resulted  from  the  admission  of 
the  woman  to  prove  a  breach  of  promise  of  marriage.     It  hu 
oflTcred  to  the  unscrupulous,  the  malicious^  and  the  avaricious 
among  them  the  greatest  possible  temptation,  if  not  to  deliberate 
perjury,  to  audi  a  prejudiced  view  of  the  case  as  to  lead  diem 
into  exaggerations  even  more  destructive  to  the  administration 
of  justice  than  pure  invention.     It  holds  out  a  jjositive  premiam 
to  inj^enuity  iu  the  art  of  trapping,  and  afterwards  of  makin^f  & 
case  by  colouring  some  incidents  and  suppressing  others.     This 
tendency  is  too  often  encouraged  by  the  weak  sentimentality 
of  juries,  not  always  sufficiently  anticipated  by  the  plain  commoii 
sense  of  judges,  who  should  tell  t«  them  rationally  what  their 
own  experience  must  have  taught,  that  the  real  cages  of  wrong 
are  not  those  in  which  the  woman  seeks  pecuniary  solace  for 
wounded  feelings.     Nor  is  this  all  the  evil  that  has  resulted 
from  tlie  unfortunate  admission  of  the  woman  as  a  witness  in 
her  own  case.     To  one  instance  that  cornea  into  court  it  is  well 
known  that  there   arc  twenty  in   which  unscrupulous  women 
and  their  still  more  unscrupulous  legal  advisers  use  the  bad 
law  as  an  instrument  of  extortion,  knowing  the  reluctance  of 
their  victinis  to  be  made  the  subject  of  abuse  in  court  and  of 
ridicule  out  of  it. 
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Therefore  we  require  rather  to  retrace  our  ftteps  eomcwhat 
in  the  eivil  rourts.  It  is  in  tlie  administration  of  criminal 
justice  that  the  exclusions  of  u-ilnesaea  are  conlinuexl,  and 
in  which  the  question  of  their  removal  renllj^  ames  for 
discusfiioti.     To  this,  therefore,  I  will  now  address  myeelf. 

The  viewQ  to  be  propounded  are  the  results  of  very  con- 
siderable experience.  The  exclusions  are  limited  to  (1)  the 
eritnina) ;  (2 )  the  husband  or  ivife  of  the  criminal :  (3)  a  persim 
included  in  the  sanie  indictment  and  on  trial  for  the  same 
offence  :  (4 )  the  husband  and  wife  of  such  person, 

(1)  The  defendant.  The  question  of  the  propriety  of 
admt&aton  of  the  accused  as  a  witness  for  himself  has  been 
debated  bo  often  and  at  such  Icngtli  that  the  ai^mcnt^  (pnr 
and  con.)  must  be  i'amiliar  to  all.  I  will  Uierefore  oflcr  only  a 
summary  cf  them. 

In  favour  of  admiesion,  it  is  urged,  mth  much  apparent 
power,  that  in  oxir  civil  courts  we  now  exclude  no  witness  on 
the  ground  of  interest,  the  truth  being  more  likely  to  be  elicited 
by  a  full  hearing  of  all  that  anybody  has  to  say  u{M)n  the 
matter  of  the  inquiry,  the  jury  being^  competent  to  form  a  fnir 
judgment  who  is  speaking  the  truth  and  where  the  truth  lies ; 
that  an  innfjcent  man  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  most  search- 
ing cross-examination,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  more 
severe  it  is,  the  more  will  his  innocence  be  made  to  appear; 
that  if  the  guilty  are  thus  led  to  convict  theiD^elvcg,  bo  much 
the  better  for  society. 

These  are  powerful  arguments,  hut  experience  in  criminal 
courts  best  answers  them. 

The  easesi  are  not  parallel:  the  interest,  consequently  the 
inducement  to  falsehood,  is  infinitely  greater.  Either  the  jury 
would  give  credit  to  such  a  witness,  or  they  would  not.  If 
they  did  not,  it  is  a  sheer  waste  of  time  to  put  hien  into  the 
witness  box.  If  they  did,  the  clever  roguesj  with  the  mental 
iagennity  so  often  found  in  those  who  make  crime  a  profession, 
>uld  certainly  invent  plausible  8torie«,  which  they  would  im~ 
upon  the  court  by  their  manner  as  much  as  by  the  matter, 
alid  too  many  of  them  would  thus  escape.  A»  it  is.  juries  are 
continually  taken  in  by  a  cleverly  concocted  atory  told  by  the 
prisoner  when  called  on  for  his  defence,  and  under  the  proposed 
plan  this  would  be  fur  more  frequent*  But  the  majority  of 
criminals  are  what  we  may  term  *  accidental '  criminals,  temi>tcd 
to  crime  by  Bome  sudden  desire,  or  some  apparently  simjile 
means  appearing  unexpectedly  by  which  they  might  grattty 
some  pasatng  want.  These  are  the  majority  of  the  criminals 
and  i«*e  as  much  below  the  average  of  intellect  as  the 
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professional  thieves  are  above  the  average.  If  the  priBone 
presented  himself  for  examination,  he  must  be  CTOss-ezaminM 
also.  He  would  certainly  be  confused  bj  the  confusing  bIqU 
•of  a  sharp  counsel,  and  made  to  appear  guilty  although  resUj 
innocent.  The  answer  to  the  suggestion  tiiat  the  more  toe 
inquiry  is  pressed  the  more  certainly  will  innocence  appear  ii 
not  the  truism  it  is  supposed  to  be.  It  is  true  of  scientific  id- 
vestigations,  and  of  political,  philosophical,  and  theolociaJ 
inquiries;  but  it  is  not  true  of  inquiries  into  the  conduct  6ithe 
individual  subject  to  such  an  ordeal.  It  must  be  remembend 
that  there  is  always  something  against  the  prisoner,  or  he  wodU 
not  be  put  upon  his  trial.  Some  circumstances  of  a  suspicioDi 
nature  must  have  occurred  with  which  he  was  associatecL  He 
tnay  be  desirous  to  explain  these,  and  it  seems  hard  he  should 
not.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  these  suspicions  can  be  wielded 
against  him  by  the  cross-examining  counsel,  and  he  would 
■easily  be  brought  to  confusion  by  the  arts  sufficiently  familiii 
in  our  courts.  The  judge  would  also  question  him,  and  lie 
would  be  asked  to  explain  this  or  that,  why  this  was  done  oi 
that  was  not  done,  and  the  most  innocent  might  thus  be  nude 
to  convict  himself.  In  the  interest  of  innocence,  the  present 
plan  of  permitting  the  prisoner  to  give  his  own  account  of  tlie 
transaction,  without  subjecting  him  to  a  cross-examination,  ii 
infinitely  more  efficient,  for  if  he  tells  a  plain  and  probable 
story,  it  always  carries  as  much  weight  with  it  to  the  jury  as  if 
given  under  oath,  a  sanction  which,  in  a  case  of  overwhelmiiig 
personal  interest,  experience  shows  to  be  of  very  little  value 
indeed. 

But  there  are  cases  in  which  injustice  results  from  flie 
exclusion  of  the  defendant — cases  which,  although  criminil, 
gravitate  somewhat  to  the  character  of  civil  wrongs,  snch  u 
assaults,  in  which  there  is  always  a  mutual  complaint,  and 
usually  more  or  less  of  mutual  wrong.  Embezzlement  is  u 
offence  so  entirely  within  the  cognizance  of  the  defendant 
that  he  ought  to  be  heard  to  explain,  if  he  desires  to  do  8(k 
The  sweeping  decision  of  the  Queen's  Bench  on  the  passing 
of  the  Evidence  Act  admitting  parties  as  witnesses,  that  when 
the  law  imposed  a  penalty,  even  if  but  a  small  fine,  it  was  a 
■quasi  criminal  offence,  and  therefore  not  within  the  Act,  has 
wrought  much  injustice.  It  is  under  this  decision  that,  eveo 
in  cross  summonses  for  assaults,  the  parties  cannot  be  heaid 
each  in  his  own  case,  although  each  is  admissible  in  the  case 
against  the  other  in  excise  prosecutions,  and  many  of  the  like 
kind  that  come  before  magistrates.  In  all  these  the  exclusios 
should  be  abolished,  and  it  should  be  wholly  limited  to  indict' 
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>Ie  offcDces  not  within  the  juriatliinioo  of  mngist rates.     In  all 

ses   of  sununarv   convictiini,  exceptinif  larceny,  tlui   parties 

bould  be   competent  and  compeLlable — competent  Xw  proffer 

bemselves,   and   compellable   by  the   other   party  or   by   tlio 

Bf^stratee.     Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  [n'escnt 

ractice  in  assault*,  for  instance.     They  usually  resolve  tbem- 

Ivcs  into  the  question  which  ntruck  the  first  blow,  ur  what 

bus  the  nature  of  the  pnivocation.     In  qucfltions  of  as^uult  it 

llpoesible   to   obtain  f'rutn   the  iromplainanta   the  eilifrhtt^st 

ch    to    the   truth.     Whether  it  is  that  pa^fiion   hlinda 

Eem  to  all  that  is  passing  about  theni,  or  there  is  a  natiiml 

luctance  ti>  appear  to  have  beeu  in  the  wronjr^  i  kuow  not; 

It  the  asBcrtiun  will  be  endorsed  by  every  experienced  judge 

:td   mapstrale,  thut  the  complainant  t^nrcars  he  or  {^he  (uic»st 

refiupnlly  s/ic)  was    meek  as  a  dave,  oflered    no    iurfult,  re- 

srned   no  blows,  siniph'  submitted  without  u  murmur  to  the 

irbanty  of  the  dcfenflant.     Usually  there  is  a  rush   to  tin? 

notices  clerks'  office  to  obtain  the   hrst  Bumuions,  so  by  the 

BBt  rule  of  ciidence  to  have  the  double  benefit  of  telhng 

wwn  tale  and  clofiing  the  mouth  of  his  adversary.     A  cross- 

ina,  as  it  is  CAiled,  partially  dcfcatii  this  dejiifjn  if  the- 

ito   is   wary   and   insists   on    hearing   both   before  he 

either.     Then  the   late    defendant,  now  complainant. 

lis  Story  in  his  turn,  and  it  is  {jreci»>cly  the  opposite  to  the 

Now  all  tlie  wrongs  was  done  by  the  ineek  personage 

the  other  side.     The  pr^>vocrttion  eame  from  him  alone,  he 

uck  the  first  blow  and  followed  it  by  others,  aa  witness  the 

lack  eye  and  tlie  torn   garments.     The   truth  probably   lies 

itwecn  the  two  storici*.     Hut  the  moral  to  be  drawn  from  the 

>iitinual  recurrence  of  s«imilar  caaeB  is,  that  both  parties  ou^dit 

be  heard  upon  outli  in  mattera  which  aavour  more  of  civil 

than  of  criminal  offence?. 

Other  objections  to  admitting  the  defendants  na  wit- 

crimmal  trials  before  a  jury  ntay  be  thu8  briefly 

left 

First,  an  innocent  man  may  be  entrapped  into  admissions 
At  might  convict  him. 

Secondly,  the  prosecution  would  idways  &ay  or  ijisinuato 
at  if  he  can  ansiwer  the  case  he  Can  put  himself  into  tho 
tltess  box,  and  if  he  declines  to  do  so  the  inference  will  bo 
>vioas.  It  htts  been  propoBcd  to  remove  this  objection  by 
presalv  enacting  that  it  aball  not  be  urged  agninst  the  prisoner 
,at  he  would  not  ton<ler  himself  But  it  would  be  impossible 
prevent  the  jury  from  implying  an  atlniission  of  guilt,  and 
be  consequences  would  be  much  the  game. 
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Thirdly,  if  more  than  one  is  upon  his  trial,  either  o 
tendering  himself  might  easily  be  made  to  convict  the  oth«z 
by  admissions  damaging  to  them,  though  not  directly  leadioj 
to  proof.  As,  for  instance,  he  might  be  asked  as  to  his  owi 
antecedents,  and  then  if  the  others  had  not  been  known  ti 
him,  the  degree  of  his  companionship,  and  so  forth ;  and  tluii 
their  case  would  be  prejudiced  by  his  act,  although  they  bd 
■declined  to  follow  his  example.  And  again,  their  refusal  tg 
do  what  he  has  done,  however  strictly  within  their  ri^ 
would  tell  against  them  in  the  opinion  of  the  jury,  and  influenoe 
the  verdict 

Fourthly,  the  practice,  however  temperately  acted  upon  at 
first,  would,  in  the  emulation  of  counsel,  gradually  becone 
more  and  more  stringent,  and  in  the  end  the  defendant  would 
be  subjected  to  a  species  of  moral  torture  which  may  soiDft- 
times  elicit  truth  and  convict  the  guilty,  but  sometimes  abo 
convict  the  innocent. 

Fifthly,  it  would  have  the  disastrous  effect  of  bringing  ^ 
administration  of  criminal  justice  into  disrepute  with  the  cLumi 
who  are  most  subject  to  iL  With  all  its  faults,  with  ill 
undoubted  laxities,  its  facilities  for  the  escape  of  the  guitoff 
and  the  general  mildness  of  its  administration,  it  may  prw 
the  proud  boast  that  it  is  looked  upon  with  respect  and  eTOt 
satisfaction  by  those  who  are  most  liable  to  come  within  id 
penalties.  All  our  other  institutions  are  more  or  less  ^ 
subjects  of  attack,  and  almost  of  opprobrium,  among  Luge 
sections  of  the  community — but  never  the  criminal  law,  nor 
the  judges,  nor  the  juries  who  administer  it.  Nothing  is  more 
remarkable  to  those  whom  duty  calls  to  our  criminal  coorti 
than  the  general  acquiescence  with  which  verdicts  and  sentenca 
are  received,  not  by  the  listening  public  only,  but  by  the 
prisoner  and  his  sympathising  friends.  They  sec  and  know 
that  he  has  had  fair  play,  and  that  of  itself  is  a  mighty  lever 
to  the  hearts  of  Englishmen;  they  know  that  all  has  beeo 
said  for  him  that  can  be  said;  that  every  chance  has  been 
given  to  him,  every  point  in  his  favour  taken,  if  not  by  tibc 
counsel,  by  the  judge.  They  have  seen  how  throughout  tin 
trial  the  prisoner,  be  he  what  he  may,  has  found  in  the  jods 
a  friend,  who  will  see  that  justice  ia  done  to  him,  and  in  m 
jury  a  patient  attention  to  all  that  is  said  for  him  as  well  • 
against  him,  to  all  that  he  may  have  said  for  himself,  and  ii 
equal  desire  not  to  find  him  guilty  unless  he  has  been  cleail; 
proved  to  be  so.  Then  the  judge,  leaning  to  mercy  wher 
mercy  is  possible  consistently  with  justice,  measures  out  th 
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punUhment  which  the  prisoner  knowa  that  ho  ih^scrvcd,  and 
which  is  commonly  much  Ic^s  than  he  had  antifipuled. 

This  it  Ib  thai  has  given  to  the  criminal  law  iho  confidence 
with  which  it  is  receii'ed  by  the  whole  public,  down  to  tlie 
Tery  lowest,  who  kuow  no  other  law;  and.  itidccd,  everv 
meuaber  of  the  cooimunity^  whatever  liU  condition  Jii^h  or  low, 
owea  Dot  A  little  of  the  sense  of  K;ciiril.y,  which  is  *o  niudi  oar 
hirthright  that  we  are  scarcely  cnnsciout*  of  llic  jfrc«tnc*»  of 
the  blessiiijj,  to  these  very  forms  which  it  i»  the  faahion  ^vith 
closet  philosophers  to  abudc.  They  are  liarriors  against 
oppression,  protectors  a^ainsst  accidents  that  at  times  mny  tlirow 
suspicions  even  upon  the  very  host  of  us.  I  hope  wc  Bhall  be 
«low  to  remove  any  of  those  barriers.  The  old  saying  tliat 
better  ninelynine  guilty  men  should  escape  than  otic  hmocent 
man  be  convicteil  is  as  true  now  as  when  it  was  first  |iro|)<iundtd, 
but  for  a  reason  ditTercnt  from  that  iiJNually  asnig^ncd  to  it.  It 
is  not  that  the  salvation  of  one  innocent  man  \a  to  he  t^et 
againat  the  restoration  to  society  of  the  ninety-uino  rogues, 
hut  that  it  is  the  knowledge  every  man  has  that  the  hiw  and  its 
administration  have  thrown  such  safeguards  around  inno(?c'uce, 
which  gives  to  him  the  confidence,  posse^wed  by  no  other  pe(i|da 
than  ourselves,  that  he  can  reiit  in  the  assurance  that,  como 
what  may,  BO  long  as  ho  is  guilttcf^s,  he  may  sleep  in  peace; 
and  tlmt  nt)  circumstances  of  ttUMpicion,  to  which  the  best  are 
liable  in  tJie  conxpUcationa  of  huitiau  ulUiirs,  will  t^ndangcr  his 
libertj — ^because  our  criminal  courts  jealously  maintain,  anil 
ever  may  they  do  so,  ihc  wliolcsocne  maxim  that  every  man 
iImU  be  presumed  to  bti  innocent  until  be  is  proved  by  legal 

^■^ProfMaor  Bebbt  tGIaspow)  thought  they  nU  agreed  in  thinking 

^Hdjte  were  varioufl  departmcnls  of  liiiv  in  which  it  would  tie  dcsimhlo 

^^^^Vtib*  eTid«Dc«?  of  {Miiioft  ut  present  cxctndM  ua  wit»eH*'>'«  should  ho 

^^^^uttod.     He  tjnilo  approved  of  tha  jirorixionfl  of  th*-^  Iitiliun  Act  of 

Ur.  Ftts)amca  Stephen    by  ^hicb  ilie  tfidenco  cf  huAtuiU'lH  aiiJ  wirKB 

ma  adOkitted,  except  in  criniitial  rnsca.  He  ooald  nut  sec  wliy  marriage 

AoaM  cxctttd«    th«    tn-idcnce    of  partiea,  wlietlier   for  or  ugain>>l  ihe 

piBoner,  wb«re  th?  evidence  be  admisaible  if  marnagR  did  jinc  exint. 

la  Um  weQ-known  nturder,  a  };ood  many  years  ago,  in  N'orfulk,  the 

|cia(mv  wa«  convicted  mainly  on  tii<i  evidence  of  thu  wontan  with 

whcMB  ba  Bred,  and  to  whom  be  had  not  been  zoarriod.  tier  totimony 

as  to  his  abeeace  from  the  hotuc  dtiring  the  niffbl  of  the  murder  dearly 

bffou^t  bome  the  crime  to  faiai^whcr«%  bad  the  wonum  been  his  wiie. 
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her  testimony  would  not  have  been  received.  Ax  a  Scotch  lawyer,  b 
felt  very  much  tlmt  tlio  law  of  Scotland  wanted  the  light  of  pnbJji 
opinion  directed  to  it.  Wo  live  in  a  country  in  which  law  wai  tzMtni 
as  matter  for  lawyers  more  exclusively  than  was  the  case  in  St^iknj, 
In  England,  if  there  was  a  blot  discovered,  it  was  discussed  in  the  &ewi> 
papers  and  a  remedy  speedily  introduced  by  Parliament  There  «u 
no  such  public  opinion  in  Scotland ;  the  law  was  rel^ated  entirdjti 
professional  men.  He  referred  particularly  to  the  blot  existung  in  Ae 
Scotch  i^Htem  by  the  exclusion  of  parol  evideuce  in  manr  casat  ii 
which  people  in  England  would  bo  perfectly  aatonished  to  hear  of  ik 
exclusion.  \\i»  English  brethren  would  be  surprised  to  leam  that  it 
an  ordinary  transaction  of  life,  such  as  the  payment  of  money,  it  wm% 
rule  of  Scotch  law  tliat  i>aynicnt  could  not  be  proved  by  parol  endsMi 
where  the  sum  was  above  the  magic  amount  of  100/.  scots,  and  amk 
occurred  in  which  the  party  who  had  received  the  money  was  da^ 
and  there  was  no  possibility  of  referring  to  hts  oath,  as  was  the  mleii 
Scotland  borrowed  from  the  Kouuxn  law,  and  in  consequence  of  Ah 
great  injustice  often  resulted. 

Professor  Donmell  (Dublin)  said,  from  his  experience  in  IrdeoA 
ho  could  give  one  interesting  caw  which  illmitrated  very  fbxtobly  Bad 
vividly  the  necessity  for  some  such  change  in  the  law  aa  was  advoarisd 
in  the  paix^rs  just  read.  At  the  hiSt  assizes  in  tlie  county  o£  AotnB^ 
five  men  were  charged  with  riot,  and  tlieir  mouths  being  closed  bj  tlv 
law  of  evidence,  all  the  five  were  convicted.  The  next  day  the  €0^ 
cumstanccs  of  the  same  case  came  up  as  a  civil  cause,  in  which,  unds 
the  Peace  Preservation  Act,  a  claim  for  public  compensation,  amooot- 
ing  to  5,000/.,  was  made  by  the  wife  of  a  person  who  was  alleged  to 
have  died  from  injuries  received  in  the  riot.  Believing  that  an  i&- 
juKtice  had  been  done  by  the  exclusion  of  the  evidence  of  the  fire 
accused  persons  on  the  preceding  day,  he  Iiad  them  produced  as  wit- 
nesses in  the  civil  cause,  and  the  result  was,  the  claim  for  compenaUioB 
was  refused,  and,  as  a  further  consequence.  Judge  Fitz^rald  wai  n 
perfectly  satisfied  of  their  innocence  tliat  he  remitted  the  pnudtf  <tf 
three  months'  imprisonment  which  he  had  imposed  upon  tho  five  dub 
the  day  befbrc,  and  they  were  all  liberated. 

Mr.  II.  N.  MozLEY  (London)  said  that,  as  to  the  supposed  excloaoB 
of  witnesses  on  religious  grounds — for  unbelicf-^tho  Evidence  Act  of 
18G9  had  wlioUy  abolished  all  such  exclusion.  As  to  the  injustice  «s- 
isting  in  Saitland,  and  referred  to  by  Professor  Berry,  in  regard  t» 
proving  a  debt,  the  siime  thing  existed  under  the  English  law,  although 
he  did  not  s;ty  it  jirevailed  to  the  same  absurd  extent  aa  in  Sootliid. 
It  had  been  lield,  however,  in  England  and  Ireland,  tliat  where  a  cliim 
was  made  against  the  property  of  a  deceased  i)crson,and  was  supported 
merely  by  the  unsupported  evidence  of  the  claimant,  the  claim  could 
not  be  allowed.  The  objections  urged  in  the  paper  of  Serjeant  Cox  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  evidence  of  prisoners  did  not,  he  thought,  touch 
he  principle  of  the  matter,  and,  moreover,  he  did  not  think  the  learned 
Serjeant  had  grappled  with  the  monstrous  practice  of  excluding  the 
evidence  not  only  of  the  wives  of  prisoners  but  that  of  co-acciued 
persons.     Another  thing  was,  8U2>posing  a  prisoner  employed  an  in- 
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oooipetait  adrQcat9,  hia  tnoutfi  if  as  dosed ;  he  had  no  chance  of  giTinp 
an  aooonat  of  himself^  becauae  be  would  be  toM  hia  couned  would 
apeak:  for  him.  He  thought  the  hypothetical  objection  oa  to  taking  a 
priaoner  at  a  disadvantage  by  qroas-examiriiDg  him  might  be  got  over 
by  giving  him  notice  of  the  points  on  which  he  would  be  queationod. 

Mr«  H^N.'i  McMoiiDl£  (Belfast)  advocated  the  admtAaion  of  the  evi- 
dence of  husbands  and  wives  of  accwBod  persona.  IIq  thought,  if  actmsed 
persona  were  allowed  to  make  any  explanationa,  they  ahould  be  cpm- 
polied  to  go  into  the  witness  box  and  answer  questions  like  other  wit- 
oanss.  He  certainly  was  inclined  to  look  upon  our  present  mode  of 
extortia)^  tho  trutli  Irom  witnesses  aa  discreditable  to  our  <;iviii9attoD> 
Those  who  hod  Geen  what  occurred  in  courts  of  justici?  miiat  have 
obMired  that  even  the  safeguaid  of  an  oath  was  no  guarantee  for 
tdHng  the  truth,  and^  as  a  nmtter  of  fact,  no  jud^  would  take  the  ab- 
Boluie  statement  of  a  witness  in  the  box  without  weighing  it  and  taking 
probabilitieB  into  aooottnt  aa  if  no  oath  had  been  administered  at  all. 
The  idlen  of  the  thing  was  utterly  ttnmorat.  It  was  a  great  pity  that 
under  the  eauction  of  kw  titc  higher  parts  of  religion  should  be  tra- 
Teatied  in  raob  a  manner  ;  it  wna  brining  down  the  most  ^lemn  subjects 
level,  And  thereby  injuring  the  propagation  of  religious  faith  in  the 
worlds  He  aaw  no  distinction  lietween  tollini^  an  tmtruth  and  ^wearing 
&  liv^  and  lie  was  of  opinion  that  thi^  man  wlio  would  not  tt;!!  the  tnith 
if  there  was  no  oath  would  not  acruple  to  swear  art  untruth. 

Mr  B.  V.  CiuraEXL  (Edinburgh),  advocaty,  said  that  it  waa  not 
tbfr  Qaas  that  in  courts  of  justice  they  should  tnkc  ull  pos^iblfl  meana  of 
MWWifniniUjJ^  £tCtB~  Any  on^  hnd  only  1o  crosH  the  Channel  to  oficertain 
^M  <eviLa  attendant  upon  acting  upon  that  priacipli^.  Any  Britiah 
aobjeot  who  ttw  a  French  criminal  trial  mu«t  i:onie  away  with  the 
impresaion  diat  it  waa  unfair.  No  doubt  we  wanted  to  got  at  truth  in 
%  court  of  juaticef  but  w«  ought  not  to  take  creiy  poaaiblo  means  of 
gettiDg  at  the  truth.  There  were  three  principles  on  which  witnoasos 
were  e^rctludedf  two  of  which  were  uttciiy  bad,  but  tho  third  ought  to 
be  maintaiaed .  The  firat  principle  was  that  which  proceeded  on  the 
ground  of  religious  belief,  and  aa  that  wa^s  simply  affixing  a  social 
■t^giDB  on  a  porticulnr  form  of  heliefj  nod  condemning  any  one  who  was 
»  honest  as  to  proclaim  on  unpopular  opinion,  be  thought  that  on^ht 
to  be  alwliahed,  and  all  witnesses  admitted,  whatever  might  be  their 
raligiDUa  beliefs.  Tho  second  principle  was  that  of  interest,  and  that 
vaa  a  good  principle]  but  it  was  not  properly  applied.  The  cvidenco 
ihoald  be  admitted^  and  the  judge  Bhould  apply  the  principle  m  his 
own  mind,  and  have  the  &ct  of  the  interest  of  the  witnestf  before  him 
in  judging  of  the  credibility  of  the  evidence^  which  ahould  certainly  bo 
taken  for  what  it  was  worth.  But  there  was  a  tlurd  principle,  and 
that  wastheprincipleof  securing  the  complete  fuimess  of  our  procedure. 
For  example,  it  Would  not  be  right  lo  compel  an  attorney  Ut  go  into 
the  witaeaa  box  and  reveal  facta  which  the  accused  hail  told  him  in 
confidence  as  his  agent.  In  the  iiume  way,  he  thonght  t)iat  the  relation 
nf  huahand  and  wife  should  be  regarded  a.s  aacreiit  imd  that  n<i  wife 
ought  to  be  asked  to  reveal  facta  which  might  be  prejudicial  to  her 
hnaboud.     The  accused  should  always  Lave  an  opportunity  of  deciining 
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to  answer  questiona,  and  diould  not  be  subjected  to  the  tortar 
rigid  examination,  thoughr  he  thought  that  in  this  eonntry  that 
be  safely  left  to  the  judges,  who  would  protect  the  accused  from 
un&irly  treated.  He  hoped  that,  whatever  changes  might  be  m 
our  system,  the  criminal  procedure  of  this  country  would  alwi 
characterised  by  a  spirit  of  fairness,  moderation,  and  liberality 
accused,  bo  that  it  would  never  appear  as  if  socie^  were  onxii 
bound  down  a  poor  wretch  and  obtain  a  conviction  against  him. 

Sir  CoouARA  SwAHT  (Ceylon)  said  that  to  extract  truth  by  an 
of  means  would  be  highly  objectionable,  whether  here  or  in  the 
At  the  same  time,  he  had  found  the  laws  of  evidence,  admirable  a 
were  when  applied  to  the  state  of  society  here,  deficient  as  appl 
tbe  state  of  society  elsewhere,  and  that  showed  the  necessity  of  ' 
into  consideration  the  different  conditions  of  the  people  to  who 
laws  were  applied.  What  was  good  for  England  might  not  be  g 
India,  so  that  we  must  consider,  not  what  was  absolutely  gooi 
what  was  relatively  good,  taking  the  condition  and  circumstui 
the  country  into  consideration.  From  what  he  had  seen  in  th 
of  the  application  of  these  niles  of  evidence,  he  had  ibund  vei^ 
that  the  excluBion  of  witnesses  had  led  to  the  exclumon  of  wm 
right  and  just,  and  had  prevented  the  attainment  of  the  real 
Even  by  ^e  admission  of  hearsay  evidence  the  truth  was  som 
discovered.  As  to  oaths,  he  did  not  know  what  mi^t  be  best  i 
country,  but  in  the  East,  so  long  as  oaths  were  administered 
religious  form,  people  ^x)ke  the  truth,  and  the  moment  the  optic 
given  to  the  people  to  ^ike  an  oath  or  make  an  affirmation,  they 
the  affirmation,  and  th^  did  not  speak  the  truth.  It  might  b 
that  was  because  they  were  not  so  &r  advanced  in  the  East;  I 
was  merely  stating  the  &cts  as  they  existed  in  the  East. 

The  Kev.  J.  Page  Iloprs  (Glasgow)  regarded  the  extortioi 
he  could  use  no  other  word — of  an  oath  fi'om  an  unwilling  w 
especially  from  one  who  did  not  believe  in  the  necessity  &r  it,  as  i 
immoral.  The  public  were  in  danger  of  suffering  from  the  exc 
of  evidence  of  witnesses  on  religious  grounds.  The  question  £» 
aion  was  whether  we  were,  on  t^e  whole,  sufficiently  developed  i 
country,  morally  and  socially,  to  do  without  that  painful,  and  in 
respects  miserable,  test  of  asking  a  man's  religious  belief  befe 
would  take  his  evidence.  A  little  street  Arab  in  London,  when 
lately  in  a  court  il  he  knew  what  would  be  done  to  him  if  hi 
a  lie,  said  that  he  did  not  know  very  well,  but  he  suppose 
Grod  would  put  him  in  some  burning  fire.  Now  that  was  what  t 
oath  meant, '  If  I  tell  a  lie,  God  will  punish  me.'  The  questic 
whether  that  little  Arab  was  to  be  believed  in  preference  to  a  mi 
lia4  fought  his  way  out  of  the  idea  of  the  little  Arab  ?  Th( 
excluding  any  man  because  of  his  religious  belief  did  not  excl 
lie,  but  it  excluded  truth -speakers.  Men  did  not  speak  the  trud 
fear  of  being  punished,  but  because  they  valued  the  truth. 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  Joseph  Napier,  Bart.  (Dublin),  n 
had  long  held  a  very  decided  and  clear  opinion  that  an  accused  i 
if  he  thought  fit,  ^ould  be  allowed  to  give  evidence  in  his  owi 
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)  eoald  not  conceive  a  case  in  which  a  really  innocent  man  did 
id  that  a  grave  injustice  was  done  to  him  when  his  mouth  was 
.  It  ms  quite  true  that  the  prosecutor  must  make  his  case  clear 
ree  from  doubt,  as  well  as  perfectly  complete  in  itself,  but  still, 
I  a  case  was  made  primd  facie  against  a  man  who  had  some  ad- 
ctrcumstances  weighing  him  down  with  suspicion,  he  had  not 
tpportunity  of  laying  before  the  jury  any  evidence  which  he 
perhaps  could  give  in  his  defence.  He  admitted  that  in  the  great 
it^  of  cases  the  persons  accused  were  really  guilty,  but  then  a 
roold  occur  now  and  again  in  which  a  really  innocent  man  was 
ed,  and  be  might  know  circumstances  which  would  establish  his 
enoe  which  he  could  not  establish  by  Uie  testimony  of  witnesses. 

8  a  gmve  injustice  that  a  man,  knowing  the  whole  material  &cts 
ciie,  should  be  compelled  to  send  his  case  to  the  jury  without 
KKfit  of  his  evidence.  The  anomaly  and  absurdity  app^red 
-the  accused  might  subsequently  prefer  an  indictment  for  per- 
iivnflt  the  witnesses  who  have  borne  testimony  at  his  trial,  and 
VB  got  indirectly,  but  in  a  very  bungling  way,  the  evidence  of 
on  aoouBed  in  the  first  instance.  In  civil  causes  the  parties  were 
fld  to  give  evidffiice.  Uis  opinion  was  that  the  rule  of  exclusion 
;  to  be  made  as  narrow  as  possible,  and  that  the  rule  excluding 
sd  petsons  fiom  giving  evidence  was  imjuat,  unreasonable,  and 
lifltent  with  the  time  character  of  British  law.      With  regard 

9  case  o£  an  Atheist,  he  lived  in  a  coimtry  where  he  never  met 

10  that  if  there  were  such  beings  they  belonged  to  some  com- 
j  of  which  he  was  not  a  member.  In  England  t^e  evidence  of 
nn  was  admitted  if  he  ^mply  made  an  affirmation  and  declared 
3  be  bindii^  on  his  conscience. 

r.  Charles  Clark,  Q.C,  agreed  with  Sir  Joseph  Napier  in  thinking 
Je  of  exclusion  should  be  made  as  narrow  as  possible.  But  he 
remark,  at  the  same  time,  that  admission  of  parties  as  witnesses 
ir  own  cases  had  with  many  people  broken  down  the  habit  which 
i  before,  of  looking  with  fear  upon  telling  untruly  anything 
light  not  serve  themselves.  The  change  had  been  good  in  some 
ts,  but  it  did  not  bring  an  immixed  good.  In  iact,  it  was  like 
other  things  in  England — we  allowed  an  evil  to  go  too  long, 
len  compensated  for  that  error  by  applying  a  remedy  too  exten- 
The  general  principle  came  in,  that  by  excluding  at  all  times 
raons  having  an  interest  in  the  case  we  often  did  great  injustice, 
ere  therefore  called  upon  to  accept  one  of  two  evils,  and  we  had 
«d  Uiat  one  which  admitted  the  evidence  of  interested  parties 
ily  in  all  civil  causes,  but  in  all  parts  of  civil  causes.  We  did  not 
:t  its  reception  to  points  which  must  necessarily  be  left  incomplete  if 
Mrties  did  not  give  evidence.  There  were  certain  great  principles, 
rer,  in  regard  to  exclusion,  which  ought  not  to  be  broken  in  upon  at 
He  agreed  with  Mr.  Campbell  that  the  relations  of  husband  and 
jfere  so  important  and  so  sacred  that  it  was  better  that  a  number 
ilty  persons  should  be  allowed  to  escape  justice  than  that  there 
.d  be  universally  spread  the  belief  that  there  could  not  be  corn- 
confidence  between  husband  and  wife.     The  relations  of  mar- 
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riage  '^^re  universal — the  perpetration  of  crime  ^as  happily  not  ao 
— and  the  hnppmeea  of  the  greater  ought  not  to  be  Bacrificed  to  the  pro- 
bable needs  of  the  lesa. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Hastijtqs  (I^ondon)  was  in  favoor  of  admitting  pri- 
Boners  as  witnesses  in  their  own  behalf.  When  in  America  he  aakcd 
erery  judge  in  New  York,  and  certainly  more  tlian  one  in  the  State  of 
Maa&achuBetts^  how  the  law  admitting  prisoners  to  the  witness  box  hiid 
wrought,  nnd  they  were  unanimously  of  opLuIon  that  it  wrought  ad> 
tuiraMj,  and  was  a  great  improvemeEt  on  the  previously  exJatiug  ftyBtem. 
And  it  waa  very  cm-ioua  that  that  should  be  their  opiujon,  becatiM  the 
Jaw  waa  paaaed  more  by  accident  than  deliberate  intention.  H«  wtt  in 
favour  of  the  system  because  he  could  not  help  seeing  how  well  it  hid 
operated  wherever  it  had  be«i  tried  in  this  country,  and  the  whole  of 
the  judges  dow  fully  approver!  of  the  changes  recently  made  io  tlu 
direction  of  allowing  tha  evidence  of  parties  interested.  Within  the 
^at  two  years  persons  charged  with  offencea  under  the  Licensing  Aa 
in  England  had  been  admitted  as  witnesses*  in  c«fl98  before  Pet^ 
Seasinna,  and  he  had  laeen  no  mischief  reaidting  from  the  rule ;  and  in 
Several  caaoa  he  had  been  a  great  deal  assist^  by  the  evidence  of  the 
defender.  In  Quarter  Sessione,  in  trying  ca-*es  with  n  jurj',  he  very 
often  regretted  that  he  was  not  able  to  take  the  evidence  of  priaoners. 
He  said  that  in  the  interest  of  the  persons  accused.  There  would 
shortly  be  a  trial  in  which  the  advantage  of  alloi.ving  the  evidence  of 
parlies  aceuaed  would  be  very  evident — he  referred  to  the  trial  for 
manslaughter  of  the  inspector  and  telegrfiph  clerk,  in  the  caae  of  t^e 
railway  accident  at  Thorpie.  Coald  anyone  imaglue  a  caae  in  which  it 
was  more  important  that  the  evidence  of  the  paities  accused  phould  be 
admitted  ?  No  one  cl;^  knew  anything  about  Xhvt  cause  of  the  aocidetit. 
It  was  simply  a  diapnte  between  these  two  men  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
particular  order  was  given.  The  public  now  understood  the  matter, 
because  botli  the  partiea  had  been  able  to  tell  their  tale  before  the 
coroner  and  Captain  Tyler;  but  when  these  men  were  indicted  their 
tnouths  wonld  be  closed,  and  tliere  would  not  be  a  aingle  witne^  that 
eou!d  be  called  to  throw  light  upon  the  question  how  the  blame  of  the 
accident  should  be  apportioned  between  those  men.  In  the  intereats  of 
justice,  therefore,  and  in  the  interesta  of  the  innocent,  these  two  mea 
ought,  if  the  law  allowed  it,  to  be  put  into  the  witness  box  to  state 
what  toolc  place.  As  to  excluding  evidence  on  the  ground  of  religioua 
belief,  there  was  no  doubt  that,  as  the  law  of  England  now  atood,  any 
one  could  give  evidence  on  taking  a  declaration  instead  of  an  oatb, 
whether  or  not  ha  believed  in  the  existence  of  God,  He  had  drawn  up 
the  Act  24th  and  25th  Victoria,  1809^  on  that  subject.  It  was  his 
intention  by  that  Act  to  remove  altogether  the  disabilities  that  had 
attached  to  such  witnesses,  and  he  believed  he  had  HUcceeded  in  accom- 
plishing that  object,  and  had  removed  the  obstacle  ao  far  as  England 
was  concerned. 

Mr,  Sheiiil  DiCKSOy,  in  reply,  admitted  that  he  had  perhaps  been  in 
error  in  supposing  that  the  excluadon  of  i^ritneesea  in  England,  which 
prevailed  five  years  ago,  atill  remained.  It  was  quite  natural  that  such 
a  jniatake  should  be  committed  by  a  Scotch  judge  reading  treatises  on 
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the  subject.  Hifi  iindeirstanduig  of  ths  l.iw  of  EnglaQil  on  the  paint 
mentioned  had  been  that  any  person  wan  ftllowed  to  decline  Uking  an 
Ofttli  provided  that  he  did  not  confiider  it  right  to  tAke  un  ohcIi,  but  that 
the  benci^t  of  taking  no  alHrmaCion  was  not  extended  to  peraoiia  who 
did  not  bfclicve  in  a  tiod.  As  to  the  general  question  of  oaths,  Jeremy 
Bcntham  hati  long  ago  dealt  with  it,  and  had  t<hown  that  it  wouM  bo 
much  better  were  theru  no  oath.  Tho  conataiit  eweniiitg  of  witnesses 
from  the  lowest  cliusea  that  took  phtce  in  trumpery  CMe«  in  the  Police 
Courte,  &rid  elsewhere,  tended  u>  bring  outha  And  rellgioD  into  discredit. 
It  wtts  &  atTDDg  iUustrattun  of  the  expedtenc)/  of  not  taking  an  oath  that 
the  cTidonce  of  a  hoy  who  was  Ion  joung  for  his  conscience  to  be 
burdened  witli  an  oath  was  yet  rfcoivcd  Ly  courts,  while  a  grown  man, 
with  opitiious  that  were  the  jlt-owI}!  of  coiaviction  on  the  Bubjeyt  of  the 
Deity,  VTM  not  jidaijsaible  a^  u  witiieaa  in  Scotch  tiourts.  He  perfectly 
Agreed  with  those  who  held  that  tlie  Bunctitles  uf  domestic  lifemUHt  t]Br^ 
be  LQToded,  and  that  to  uotiirict  a  man  upon  the  evidence  of  hia  wife  aa  to 
what  lie  JO  the  holy  intercourse  of  marriage  told  her  would  be  a  most 
AtTQciaus  diing.  But  we  should  not  exclude  the  evidcnec  of  a  husband 
or  wife  when  tendered  for  a  prisoner,  bei^use  really  they  might  b«  the 
^nly  parties  who  knisw  anything  about  the  case,  and  yet,  lest  there 
might  in  some  circumataucea  have  been  diiiclosures  made  in  their 
domestic  intercourse^  it  was  made  absolutely  impoaaible  for  the  prisoner 
to  hsre  put  into  the  witness  box  the  only  perwn  besides  himself  who 
knew  what  really  took  pliice,  and  who  couJd  probably  esiaUiah  bis 
ilate  freedom  from  the  slightest  Rtigma  of  criminality, 
r  TiLfc\TRS  Twiss»  Vice-President  (London),  in  closing  the  dis- 

aion,  said  it  was  his  opinion  tliat  the  matter  would  be  very  much 
mmplified  in  England  if  a  public  prosecutor  was  appointed^  because,  in 
the  absence  of  buch  an  olhciaj,  an  accused  peraon  might  be  subjected 

aXL  examination  which  was  highly  object tonablo. 
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On   the   Constitutian  of  a   Supreme   Court  of   appeal  for  the 
Britiah  Empire*  By  Alexaj^der  Edwaru  Milleu>  Q.C» 

THK  movement  which  has  at  length  led  to  the  relinquishment 
by  the  House  of  Lords  of  their  ancient  jurisdiction  an  tJie 

-court  of  last  ajtpeal  from  the  superior  courts  of  law  and  equity 
in  tlie  United  Kingdom  is  due  to  the  jjrogreee  of  a  principle  of 
very  recent  growtli,  at  least  in  this  country,  which  may  fairly 
be  described  lis   *  Intolerance  of  Fictions/ 

Dowu  to  a  very  recent  period  the  current  of  public  opinion 
eet  precisely  in  the  contrary  direction,  and  any  institution 
•which  jjractically  '  worked  well '  was  regarded  with  all  the 
more  favour  if  it  appeared  by  the  aid  of  some  ingenious  fiction 
iti  the  gai»e  of  some  obsolete  syBtem  which  it  had  in  fact  super- 

*  See  Transactimti,  1871,  p.  30. 
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seeled.  But  this  feeling  is  rapidly  disappearing.  Amy  one 
wKo  will  take  the  trouble  to  follow  the  course  of  modern  legis- 
lation  (disregarding  cases  whose  form  has  been  determined  by 
the  exigencies  of  party  warfare)  will  tind  an  over-incrensin^r 
tendency  to  rise  out  oi^^ — I  will  not  say  above — the  queation  of 
practical  workability,  and  endeavour  to  give  to  ourinstitiniutig 
somediing  of  that  philosophical  symmetry  on  the  absence  of 
which,  not  so  very  long  ago,  we  rather  prided  ourselves.  Ii 
would  be  easy,  were  it  of  any  raomentj  to  multiply  examples  of 
this  tendency,  but  we  need  not  go  beyond  the  case  of  the 
House  of  Lords  to  find  an  instance  of  the  phenomenon  in  its 
completest  form. 

It  is  admitted,  I  may  say  on  all  hands,  that  the  practical 
working  of  the  House  of  Lords  aa  a  court  of  appeal  haa,  nt 
least  of  late  yeare,  been  on  the  whole  thorouglUy  satiefactorjf, 
It  is  not  suggested  that  its  judgments  have  been  weak  or  un- 
reliable, on  the  contrarj',  they  command   an  amount  of  regjwct 
wholly  disproportionate  to  the  authority  of  its  members  as  I'n- 
dividtiah ;  it  is  not  alleged  that  its  procedure  is  cumbrous  of 
ill  adapted  to  its  object ;  it  cannot  be  charged  ivith  any  faults 
131  the  nature  of  delay  (for  it  ia  absolutely  without  arrears),  at 
■n-ith  any  greater  expense  than  is  inseparable  from  the  careful 
and  det£u!cd  investigation  of  questions  of  the  highest  importance 
by  judges  and  advocates  of  the  greatest  emmencc.     The  only 
serious  defect  in  its  constitution   is  that  the  sittings  of  the 
court  are  dependent  upon  the   session   of  Parliament,  and  aie 
cousequently  liable  to  interruption  at  all  sorts  of  inconvenient 
times,  and  certain  to  be  suspended  during  a  considerable  por^ 
tion  of  every  year*     Thia  couldj  however,  be  got  rid  of  by  an 
easy  fiction:  euch,  for  instance,  aa  conatitutiug  the  Law  Lords 
a  permanent  Committee  of  Appeals,  with  power  t^  hear  and 
report  to  the  House  notwithstanding  an  adjournment  or  proro- 
gation, providing  at  the  same  time  that  the  judgments  of  the 
House,  when  recorded,  should  relate  back  to  the  times  when 
judgment  was  really  given  by  the   Committee*     Not  long  ago 
some  such  expedient  would  have  been  adopted  and  considered 
satisfactoiy,  while  the  a  priori  objection  to  the  jurisdiction, 
which  has  in  fact  prevailed  to  its  overthrow,*  would  not  have 
been  regarded  aa  constituting  any  objection  at  all.     That  the 
jurisdiction  is  exercised  not  by  the  House  but  by  the   legal 
peers  in  its  name  would  have  been  looked  upon  not  forty  years  > 


*  Throughaut  thiH  ptipor  I  hare  asauraocl  lliat  the  abolition  of  tho  appellat*- 
Jtirisdiction  of  the  Hou«e,  proTJiied  for  l>y  Lhu  Act  cif  1873,  as  regartU  Knglaud,. 
and  acquiesced  in  pj  regards  Ir^iknd  and  Scgtland  by  Uio  Bill  of  lB7ii  ia  ta  bft* 
tak&D  09  DOW  irrovDcablo, — A,  B.  M.. 
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no  objection  whatever,  ftnd  yet  this  is  the  inlicrent  de- 
which  aioni^  it  has  ht^eii   found  impossible  to  remove, 
and  Tvhich  in  fact  has  caused  the  downfall  of  the  system, 

I  have  troubled  you  with  thesis  prpliminary  eonaidcirations 
becauae  they  seem  to  me  tr>  point  out  the  ]jruiciple3  upoxi  which 
the  new  Court  of  Appeal  ought  to  be  conatruetei.1 ;  tJmt  is  to 
say,  it  is  necessary  to  preserve  not  only  those  chiiractcristiya  to 
which  the  House  of  Lords  owes  ita  practical  excellence;,  but 
also  those  which  gave  it  its  prestige  and  secured  general  ac- 
quiescence in  its  authority*  The  former  quality  depended 
mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  on  the  individual  eminence  of  its 
members;  while  the  latter  was  due  partly  to  the  unity  and 
continuity  of  its  decisions,  but  also  in  a  great  degree  to  the 
fiction  which  indued  it  witli  a  reprebentative  character*  It 
was  felt,  particularly  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  that  the  House 
oonstitutcd  nut  an  English  hut  an  Imperial  Court,  so  that  liti- 
";ants  from  all  parta  ot  the  kingdom  met  there  as  upon  common 

und.  One  great  difficulty  attendinnr  the  iustitution  of  a 
court  of  appeal  nyill  be  to  preserve  this  quality  without 
pairing  the  ettieiencyof  the  court;  for  it  follows  from  what 
said  that  wc  can  no  longer  rely  for  thia  purpose  upon  any 
fiction.  It  will  be  of  no  avail  to  interpolate  the  word  *  Imjicrial  * 
iDto  the  name  of  the  court,  unless  it  be  impreased  with  a  really 
imjkerial  chari;cter»  and  it  will  ho  hopeless  to  expect  the  courts, 
ei^er  here*  or  in  Ireland,  to  tolerate  that  interference  from  any 
purely  or  practically  English  court  to  which  they  have  cheer- 
fully submitted  bo  long:  as  the  court,  thouffh  for  the  moet  part 
composed  entirely  of  En^^Iish  judges,  spoke  from  under  the 
mantle  of  the  House  of  Lorda  of  the  United  Parliament,  And 
yet  the  necessity  of  preserving  tliis  representative  charaetcr 
will  aenously  interfere  with  the  selectiun  and  qualification  of 
the  judges  of  the  court, 

I  may  here  premise  that  the  institution  of  asatiefact-ory  court 
of  final  appeal  seems  to  me  to  presuppose  a  cornplelo  system 
of  lociiliscd  courts  of  intermediate  appeal,  from  all  of  which  it 
should  be  essentially  distinct.  For  if  all  the  cases  which  reach 
the  final  court  are  to  be  heard,  as  they  ought  to  be,  by  a  body 
essentially,  and  not  merely  nominally,  one,  some  means  must 
he  devised  for  eo  sifting  the  cases  that  none  shall  reach  this 
final  court  which  do  not,  either  from  the  amount  of  property  at 
stake  or  the  importance  of  the  principle  involved,  warrant  that 
deliberate  and  thorough  investigation  ivhich  necessarily  entails 
considerable  expenditure  both  of  time  and  money.     This 


I 


can- 


•  In  ScotlBQd. 
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not  be  attained  without  a  system  of  doable  appeal.  The  jndgoi 
of  courts  of  first  instance  must  necessarily  oe  comparative 
numerous,  and  the  tendency  to  divergence  of  decision  which  ■ 
inseparable  from  the  independent  action  of  different  minds  ctt 
only  be  efficiently  connected  by  constant  and  ready  access  to 
some  common  superior  authority.  It  is  therefore  neceflsary  1i 
provide  everywhere  courts  of  first  appeal,  readily  accessiUe, 
rapid  in  action,  and  inconnderable  in  expense,  which  will  it 
once  correct  the  divergencies  of  the  courts  of  first  instance,  audi 
by  disposing  finally  of  all  the  less  important  cases,  redooi 
the  work  of  the  supreme  court  within  practicable  bounds.  Bm 
as  these  courts  must  ipsd  naturd  rei  be  distributed  amongst  thi 
principal  local  centres,  so  as  to  be  reasonably  accessible  to  s^ 
pellants  in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  it  follows  that  they  ought  d 
to  be  essentially  distinct  from  the  supreme  court,  which  ongkt 
to  bear  precisely  the  same  relation  to  them  all,  and  which  ca 
not  under  any  circumstances  be  properly  susceptible  of  nj 
multiplication  or  subdiviRion  whatever.  But  to  this  end  tiw 
judges  of  this  court  must  be  permanent  and  distinct.  I  foroM 
do  not  believe  that  any  system  can  work  satisfactorily  which 
temporarily  selects  some  few  from  amongst  a  number  of  judgci 
of  equal  authority,  and,  without  altering  in  any  respect  their 
status  or  emolument,  clothes  them  for  a  limited  period  with  ft 
superior  jurisdiction,  which  they  are  to  exercise  with  the  swoiil 
of  Damocles,  in  the  shape  of  the  necessity  for  frequent  r^ 
appointment,  hanging  over  their  heads. 

Moreover,  the  reluctance  which  the  non-English  portions  of 
the  empire  would  naturally  entertain  to  the  supremacy  of  ta 
admittedly  English  court  would  surely  not  be  lessened  if  the 
court,  though  nominally  *  Imperial,*  were  really  but  a  division 
of  a  larger  court  whose  other  divisions  were  occupied  exclusivdy 
with  English  appeals. 

Besides,  a  court,  of  last  appeal  ought  obviously  to  consiit 
only  of  judges  of  the  highest  eminence :  it  is  not  sufficient  thifc 
it  should  contain  such  judges,  because  in  this  case,  more  perhma 
than  in  any  other,  tlic  strength  of  the  chain  is  that  of  its  weu- 
est  link,  and  the  presence  of  even  one  judge  of  admittedly  in- 
ferior calibre  would  have  a  very  damaging  effect  upon  the  pres- 
tige of  the  court  It  plainly  follows  that  to  fulfil  this  condition 
the  court  can  never  be  very  numerous. 

Further,  that  unity  of  decision  of  which  I  have  spoken  can 
only  be  secured  by  so  limiting  the  number  of  the  judges  tiiat 
the  court  must  ordinarily  consist  in  great  measure  of  the  same 
individuals.  If  once  you  have  a  court  sufficiently  numerous 
to  sit  in  divisions  (in  other  words,  if  its  effective  strength 
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araouDts  to  two  full  quoriunB),  the  jiidgjes  will  inevitably  av^dl 
themselves  of  60  ready  a  means  of  lightcmiit;  their  work  by 
division  of  labour,  auU  concurrent  sittings  of  difierent  divisions 
will  in  A  short  time  hecfvme  the  recoguiacd  rule  of  tlie  tjourt. 
The  history  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Chancery  in  England  is 
an  apt  illustifition  of  this.  It  certainly  never  wns  inteoded  by 
Parliament  tocdtiibligli  the  Lords  JuBticea  us  n  court  of  concur- 
rent jnrL-'diction  sitting  at  the  same  time  as,  but  separate]}',  from 
the  Lord  Chancellor;  but  as  soon  aa  it  appeared  that  the 
wording  of  the  Act  permitted  this,  that  which  was  meant  to  be 
the  exception  waa  settled  as  the  rule,  and  tho  sittings  of  the 
full  conrt,  instead  of  being,  as  intended,  the  ordinary  practice, 
.'became  bu  unnsnal  that  until  Eately  such  a  sitting  could  only  be 
iucd  upon  special  application,  for  which  eotnc  exceptional 
■e  must  have  been  shown.  Hence  ive  have  had  practically 
two  ili&tinct  courts,  however  persistently  they  may  have  been 
culled  by  a  common  name.  This,  wliich  wa£  of  no  great  conee- 
quence  in  the  case  of  courts  subject  to  a  further  appeal,  would 
be  fatal  1o  tliat  continuity  of  decision  tlie  obtaining  of  which  is 
one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  inetitution  ol"  a  single  supreme 

■ourt  of  Appeal,  This  consideration  fixes  the  mnx'tmum  number 
i«f  the  judges  of  the  court  at  one  less  than  t«o  fuU  r|UoruniB. 

But  the  judges  of  this  court  nmst  not  only  be  separate  and 
permanent;  they  nuiijt  uX&a  be  diatiuguished  trom  all  tlie  other 
judges,  whether  of  tiist  instauce  or  intermediate  a[ii»eftl,  by 
superiority  of  iH_>Bitlon  and  increase  of  emolument.  Jt  is  esaen- 
tial  to  attract  to  our  projfosed  Court,  if  it  is  at  all  to  rival  the 
prestige  and  authority  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  very  fi™t 
men  that  the  legal  profession  can  produce  in  any  part  of  the 
empire.  But  this  can  only  iie  done  by  maUin^  this  courtmore 
attractive  than  any  other  judicial  position  in  the  country.  Not 
only  should  the  judges  of  this  court  hold  office  like  other  judges, 

uriog  good  behaviour  ;  they  should  be  given  a  precedence  and 
a  salary  comiucnBurate  with  the  imijortancc  of  the  func- 
iona  with  which  they  are  intrusted.     What  the  precise  amount 

if  increased  salary  ehouhl  be  I  do  not  care  to  inquire;  hut  that 
it  should  be  Buch  a*  to  make  an  appointment  to  this  position  an 
object  of  ambition  to  every  judge  in  the  empire,  doea  not  seem 
to  mc  to  admit  of  any  reasonable  doubt. 

And  at  this  stage  1  arrive  at  a  point  on  which  I  have  the 

lififortune  to  ditfer  from  both  the  very  learned  lords  who  have 
lately  iutroduccd  bills  into  Parliament  dealing  with  this  subject. 
1  can,  however,  claim  as  an  authority  in  my  favour  the  Act  ol 
1871  for  the  appointment  oi'  the  salaried  members  of  the  Judi- 
cial Committee.     1  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  no  one  should 
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be  appointed  to  a  seat  in  this  court  direct  fr^m  the  Bar,  and 
tliat  these  appoiDtmente  should  he  reserved  exclusively  Tot 
judges  of  tried  and  approved  experience.  The  position  of  a 
judge  of  a  cnurt  of  final  appeal  calls  for  the  poKsession  of  re- 
markable judicial  exceJlonce,  and  this  can  only,  in  ordioarr 
cases,  be  obtaltied  by  considerable  judicial  experience.  Here 
ar<l  there  a  man  of  extraordinary  capacity  is  recognised,  even 
Tvhile  stiil  at  the  Bar,  aa  *  a  great  judge ; '  but  these  case^  are 
few  and  far  between;  while  on  the  other  !»and  even  the  moct 
britliant  forensic  career  has  more  than  once  proved  a  prelude 
to  unmistakable  judicial  faihire.  What  should  be  a  autficietit 
qualifying  service  aa  judge  is  a  matter  of  mere  detail,  but  I 
ghould  suggest  rive  years  as  supplying  a  satisfactory  test  of 
judicial  capacity  and  a  reasonable  amount  of  judicial  experi* 
ence. 

■  The  next  question  is — What  is  the  best  number  to  select 
for  a  quorutn  ?     It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  the  pre- 
sence of  a  large  number  of  judges  at  once  is  not  conducive  to 
the  eflficiency  of  the  court,  whether  because  division  of  respon- 
sibility produces  want  of  care  in  considering  the  case,  or  bccftuse 
the  judges,  in  mutual  reliance  upon  one  another,  relax  their  at- 
tention to  the  proceedings.    There  is  a  considerable  concurrence 
of  opinion  amongst  those  who  have  most  carefully  studied  thi^ 
question  that  any  increase  of  number  beyond  five  is  likely  lo 
impair  the  quality  of  the  court-    On  the  other  band,  the  nume- 
rical strength  of  a  court  of  appeal  ought  obviously  to  exceed 
that  of  the  court  appealed  from.     Such  ia  tlie  constitutinn  nf 
men^s  minds,  so  hard  is  it  to  induce  them  to  weigh  rather  than 
count  opinions,  that  there  is  great  danger  lest  any  superiority 
(or  even  equality)  in  the  number  of  the  judges  appealed  from.as 
compared  with  those  of  the  court  of  appeal,  should  tend  to 
shake  public  confidence  in  the  authority  of  the  latter  courts 
But  no  one,   I  should  suppose,  would  think  of  BUggcstiug 
smaller  number  than  three  for  a  quorum  of  the  courts  of  inte: 
mediate  apjjeal:  to  do  so  would  be  to  weaken  those  courts 
compared   with  the  courts  of  the   6rst  instance,  and  thus  to 
multiply  further  appeals ;  in  other  words,  to  unfit  the  courta  of 
first  appeal  for  the  very  important  function  of  sifting  the  appeal 
cases,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  all  except  the  most  important  of  them, 
which  alone   should  be  permitted  to  reach  the  highest  court 
Hence  it  follows  that  we  must  6x  a  quorum  of  the  siipreme 
court  either  at  four  or  five,  thus  malting  the  maximum  number 
of  its  judges  either  seven  or  nine.     It  is  obvious  that  such  a 
Hmitation  of  nun^bcr  must  materially  aifect  any  scheme  for 
giving  a  reprCBentative  character  to  the  court. 
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The  question  whether  an  even  or  odd  number  of  judg^es  lii 
aore  desirable  in  an  appeal  conrt  is  one  of  consitifirable  diffi- 
tulty,  auci  upon  wliich  uppoHite  ojiinions  have  been  held  bv 
peret»ns  of  great  authority,  I  fiiwl,  however,  a  ctmsitlcrablc 
preponderance  of  opinion  in  favour  of  an  odd  uumber,  and  this 
hiLH  in  the  particular  caae  before  ua  the  additional  advantage 
that  by  selecting  fire,  and  thus  obtaining  nine  aa  the  fuU 
number  uf  judges,  we  have  a  fai*  better  chance  of  obtaining 
Bomething^  approaching  to  an  adequate  representation  of  the 
different  courts  appealed  li-otii  llian  wouEd  be  possible  with  the 
Ismaller  mmiber. 

The  conclusion  then  at  which   we  have  for  bo  far  arrived 

-That  in  every  part   of  the  empire    there  shouhl  he  pro- 

]  adequiite  local  courts  of  appeal  from  all  llie  courta  of  tirst 

QCe   within    their   jurisdiotion,    and   that  from   all   these 

courts  (with  whose  coustitution  we  have  at  present  nothing  to 

do)    there  should   lie  an  appeal  to   one  central  and  supreme 

''court*  di&tinct  from  and  superior  to  them  all;  that  thi#  court 

Bhould   consist  of  not  more  than   nbic  judges*  of  whom  five 

thouM  he  a  quorum,  and  should  tlierefore  be  incapable  i»f  sub- 

"ivisiou;  that  itij  judges  should  (with  one  obvious  exception) 

i^e  apjHiiuted   during  good   behaviour,   and  should  be  paid  a 

ijBalary   and  |^ven  a  position   sufBcient  to  induce  every  other 

Vjudge  in  the  empire  to  desire  the  appointment.    It  is,  moreover, 

Inecessary,  in  order  fully  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  court, 

that  it  should  in  some  way  or  other,  which  remains  for  cousi- 

I deration,  be  iniprcfised  with  a  representative  character. 
There  are  four  diettnct  setfn  of  local  courts  which  seem  to 
require  effectual  representation  in  this  court.  Beaides  the 
courts  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  respectively,  each  of 
which  must  obviously  have  some  shai'e  in  the  proposed  court, 
we  have  the  High  Conrta  of  Judicature  in  India  and  the  Su- 
nr^ne  Omrta  of  the  Colonies,  from  all  of  whicli  an  appeal  now 
lieft  to  tlie  Judicial  Committee,  and  m  to  lie  to  our  new  court, 
and  which  ought,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  be  in  some  manner  di&- 

ttinctly  recognized  in  its  composition.     Having  regard,  how- 
ever, to  the  nature  of  these  courts,   the  qualilicalion  of  their 
judges,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  at  present  rejiresented 
or  unrepresented  on  the  Judicial  Committee,  1  think  that  it 
will   be  sufficient  to  include  them   all  in  one  class,  which   ior 
''    convenience  I  will  call  *  Colonial,*  and  that  no  position  lower 
■  than  that  of  Chief  Justice  of  one  of  the  high  courts  in  India  or 
F  of  a  supreme  court  in  one  of  the  colonics  ought  to   be  looked 
upon  HA  an  equivalent  to  that  of  judge  of  the  High   Court  of 
Judicature  in  England  or  Irelandj  or  Lord  of  Sesaion  in  Scot- 
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land*  To  these  classes,  then,  and  to  judges  of  not  lees  than  five 
yeare'  standing  in  them  respectively,  I  propose  to  limit  the 
appointments  of  judge  of  the  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal.  For 
convenience  of  reference  I  will  henceiorth  speak  of  the  Courti 
in  England,  Stiotlaud,  Ireland^  and  the  Colonies  respectlvelr, 
^s  the  *  Constituent  Courts '  of  this  Court  of  ApjieaU  I 
further  think  tbrtt  all  the  judges  of  the  court  should  be  equttU^T 
called  upon  to  take  part  in  all  busineBS  which  may  wme 
before  it,  and  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  bo  to  distribute 
the  attendance  of  the  judges  as  to  give  to  any  one  of  them  any 
peculiar  connection  with  the  appeals  from  the  courts  from  which 
he  was  taken.  From  whatever  (luarter  he  may  have  been  ori- 
^rinally  appointed,  he  ought  upon  becoming  a  judge  of  t\m 
court  to  take  part  in  all  its  business  indiscriminately. 

It  only  remains  to  consider  upon  what  principle  the  reqtiisitfl 
representative  chai-acter  should  be  impart^ed  to  the  court ;  and 
here  I  am  perfectly  conecion^  that  what  I  am  about  to  propose 
is  open  to  many  of  the  objections  which  have  been  urged,  and 
which  1  am  about  myself  U)  urge,  against  the  proposals  which 
have  ]»eretofore  been  made  and  rejected;  but  1  venture  to 
tliink  that  it  more  nearly  combines  the  various  objects  to  he 
desired  than  any  other  plan  yet  offered  for  eon ei deration. 

In  the  course  of  the  attempted  legislation  upon  this  subject 
three  ptinciplcs  of  selection  have  been  successively  suggested 
and  rejected.     Of  these  the  most  obvious  is  that  proposed  m 
Lord  Hatherley's  Bills  of  1871,  which  may  be  termed  "direct' 
representation.     According  to  this  plan  the  court  waa  to  be 
constituted  of  a  certain  definite  number  of  representatives  of 
each  of  the  constituent  bodies,  and  the  perpetuation  of  thia 
character  was  to  be  secured  by  filling  up  all  vacancies  as  th^ 
aroHc  upon  precisely   the  same  principle.     The   disadvantages 
of  this  scheme  are  twofold.    In  the  first  phice,  it  would  certainly 
happen  gometimes,  and  might  happen  often,  that  the  very  moet 
ci^ible  man  for  the  position  would  be   permanently  excluded, 
while  a  succession  of  admittedly  inferior  men  were  appointed 
to  the  court,  merely  because  the  vacancies  did  not  any  of  them 
take  place  among  the  members  whom  he  waa  eligible  to  succeed : 
or,  agMQ  (vfhich  is  an  aggravated  form  of  the  same  objection), 
eases  might  arise  where  no  person  of  sufficient  eminence  coul" 
be  found  in  the  body  to  be  represented,  and  it  would  becomi 
necessary  either  to  leave  the  place  vacant  for  a  time  or  to  ap 
point  an   admittedly  inferior  man.     In  the  next  placCj   the^^ 
would  be  very  great  danger  that  direct  representation  of  this 
kind  would  lead  to  some  such  distribution  of  the  attendance  ef 
the  judges  as  above  mentioned,  and  thus  the  very  raison 
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go  aa  no  objection  whatever,  and  yet  this  is  the  inherent  de- 
idency  which  alone  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  remove) 
tnd  which  in  fact  has  caused  the  downfall  of  the  system. 

I  have  troubled  you  with  these  preliminary  considerations 
because  they  seem  to  me  to  point  out  the  principles  upon  which 
the  nev  Court  of  Appeal  ought  to  be  constructed  ;  that  is  to 
giy^it  is  necessary  to  preserve  not  only  those  characteristics  to 
Kitiich  the  House  of  Lords  owes  its  practical  excellence,  but 
ilso  those  which  gave  it  its  prestige  and  secured  general  ac- 
quiescence in  its  authority.  The  former  quality  depended 
miinly,  if  not  exclusively,  on  the  individual  eminence  of  its 
memhers ;  while  the  latter  was  due  partly  to  the  unity  and 
continuity  of  its  decisions,  but  also  in  a  great  degree  to  the 
fiction  which  indued  it  with  a  representative  character.  It 
irufelt,  particularly  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  that  the  House 
coostitated  not  an  English  but  an  Imperial  Court,  so  that  liti- 
gants from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  met  there  as  upon  common 
gronnd.  One  great  difficulty  attending  the  institution  of  a 
new  court  of  appeal  will  be  to  preserve  this  quality  without 
impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  court ;  for  it  follows  from  what 
I  aaid  that  we  can  no  longer  rely  for  this  purpose  upon  any 
fictioii.  It  will  be  of  no  avail  to  interpolate  the  word '  Imperial ' 
into  the  name  of  the  court,  unless  it  be  impressed  with  a  really 
imperial  character,  and  it  will  be  hopeless  to  expect  the  courts, 
either  here*  or  in  Ireland,  to  tolerate  that  interference  from  any 
purely  or  practically  English  court  to  which  they  have  cheer- 
mlly  submitted  so  long  as  the  court,  though  for  the  most  part 
composed  entirely  of  English  judges,  spoke  from  under  the 
mantle  of  the  House  of  Lords  of  the  United  Parliament.  And 
yet  the  necessity  of  preserving  this  representative  character 
will  seriously  interfere  with  the  selection  and  qualification  of 
the  judges  of  the  court. 

I  may  here  premise  that  the  institution  of  a  satisfactory  court 
of  final  appeal  seems  to  me  to  presuppose  a  complete  system 
}f  localised  courts  of  intermediate  appeal,  from  all  of  which  it 
should  be  essentially  distinct.  For  if  all  the  coses  which  reach 
the  final  court  are  to  be  heard,  as  they  ought  to  be,  by  a  body 
essentially,  and  not  merely  nominally,  one,  some  means  must 
be  devised  for  so  sifting  the  cases  that  none  shall  reach  this 
final  court  which  do  not,  either  from  the  amount  of  property  at 
Btake  or  the  importance  of  the  principle  involved,  warrant  that 
deliberate  and  thorough  investigation  which  necessarily  entails 
considerable  expenditure  both  of  time  and  money.     This  can- 

•  Id  Scotland. 
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not  be  attained  without  a  system  of  double  appeal.  The  jndgoi 
of  courts  of  first  iuBtance  must  necessarily  oe  comparstiTek 
numerous,  and  the  tendency  to  divergence  of  decision  whick  ■ 
inseparable  from  the  independent  action  of  different  minds  cu 
only  be  efficiently  connected  by  constant  and  ready  accev  ti 
some  common  superior  authority.  It  is  therefore  necetta^  ts 
provide  everywhere  courts  of  first  appeal,  readily  accesBible^ 
rapid  in  action,  and  inconsiderable  in  expense,  which  will  ifc 
once  correct  the  divergencies  of  the  courts  of  first  instance,  aad, 
by  disposing  finally  of  all  the  less  important  cases,  redooi 
the  work  of  the  supreme  court  within  practicable  bounds.  Bit 
as  these  courts  must  ipsd  naturd  ret  be  distributed  amongst  the 
principal  local  centres,  so  as  to  be  reasonably  accessible  to  i^ 
pellauts  in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  it  follows  that  they  oug^t  dl 
to  be  essentially  distinct  from  the  supreme  court,  which  ou^ 
to  bear  precisely  the  stivae  relation  to  them  all,  and  which  en 
not  under  any  circumstances  be  properly  susceptible  of  aoy 
multiplication  or  subdivision  whatever.  But  to  this  end  tv 
judges  of  this  court  must  be  permanent  and  distinct  I  for  one 
do  not  believe  that  any  system  can  work  satisfactorily  iwhiok 
temporarily  selects  some  few  from  amongst  a  number  of  judges 
of  equal  authority,  and,  without  altering  in  any  respect  thor 
status  or  emolument,  clothes  them  for  a  limited  perioid  with  % 
superior  jurisdiction,  which  they  are  to  exercise  with  theswocd 
of  Damocles,  in  the  shape  of  the  necessity  for  frequent  i^ 
appointment,  hanging  over  their  heads. 

Moreover,  the  reluctance  which  the  non-English  portions  of 
the  empire  would  naturally  entertain  to  the  supremacy  of  la 
admittedly  English  court  would  surely  not  be  lessened  if  tin 
court,  though  nominally  *  Imperial/  were  really  but  a  division 
of  a  larger  court  whose  other  divisions  were  occupied  exclusively 
with  English  appeals. 

Besides,  a  court  of  last  appeal  ought  obviously  to  oonsiit 
only  of  judges  of  the  highest  eminence :  it  is  not  sufficient  thit 
it  should  contain  such  judges,  because  in  this  case,  more  perhap 
than  in  any  other,  the  strength  of  the  chain  is  that  of  its  weik- 
cst  link,  and  the  presence  of  even  one  judge  of  admittedly  in- 
ferior calibre  would  have  a  very  damaging  effect  upon  the  pm- 
tige  of  the  court  It  plainly  follows  that  to  fulfil  this  con^tiQii 
the  court  can  never  be  very  numerous. 

Further,  that  unity  of  decision  of  which  I  have  spoken  can 
only  be  secured  by  so  limiting  the  number  of  the  judges  that 
the  court  must  ordinarily  consist  in  great  measure  of  the  same 
individuals.  If  once  you  have  a  court  sufficiently  numerous 
to  sit  in  divisions  (in  other  words,  if  its  effective  strength 
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to  two  fall  qaoruzns),  the  judges  will  Inevitably  avail 
!8  of  BO  ready  a  means  of  lightening  their  work  by 
f  labour,  and  concurrent  sittings  of  different  divisions 
short  time  become  the  recognised  rule  of  the  court 
ry  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Chancery  in  England  is 
lutratioa  of  this.  It  certainly  never  was  intended  by 
it  to  establish  the  Lords  Justices  as  a  court  of  concur- 
iiction  sitting  at  the  same  time  as,  but  separately,  from 

Chancellor;  but  as  soon  as  it  appeared  that  the 
>f  the  Act  permitted  this,  that  which  was  meant  to  be 
tion  was  settled  as  the  rule,  and  the  sittings  of  the 
,  instead  of  being,  as  intended,  the  ordinary  practice, 
>  unusual  that  until  lately  such  a  sitting  could  only  be 
jpon  special  application,  for  which  some  exceptional 
)t  have  been  shown.  Hence  we  have  had  practically 
ct  courts,  however  persistently  they  may  have  been 
a  common  name.  This,  which  was  of  no  great  conse- 
the  case  of  courts  subject  to  a  further  appeal,  would 
)  that  continuity  of  decision  the  obtaining  of  which  is 
!  chief  objects  of  the  institution  of  a  single  supreme 
Ippeal.  This  consideration  fixes  the  maximum  number 
ges  of  the  coui-t  at  one  less  than  two  full  quorums. 
3e  judges  of  this  court  must  not  only  be  separate  and 
t;  they  must  also  be  distinguished  from  all  the  other 
hether  of  first  instance  or  intermediate  appeal,  by 
y  of  position  and  increase  of  emolument.  It  is  essen- 
Tact  to  our  proposed  court,  if  it  is  at  all  to  rival  the 
nd  authority  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  very  first 
the  legal  profession  can  produce  in  any  part  of  the 
But  this  can  only  be  done  by  making  this  court  more 
than  any  other  judicial  position  in  the  country.  Not 
Id  the  judges  of  this  court  hold  ofiice  like  other  judges, 
od  behaviour ;  they  should  be  given  a  precedence  and 
u*y  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  the  func- 

which  they  are  intrusted.  What  the  precise  amount 
ad  salary  should  be  I  do  not  care  to  inquire ;  but  that 
be  such  as  to  make  an  appointment  to  this  position  an 
ambition  to  every  judge  in  the  empire,  does  not  seem 
ulmit  of  any  reasonable  doubt. 

.t  this  stage  I  arrive  at  a  point  on  which  I  have  the 
e  to  differ  from  both  the  very  learned  lords  who  have 
x}duccd  bills  into  Parliament  dealing  with  this  subject, 
ffever,  claim  as  an  authority  in  my  favour  the  Act  of 
the  appointment  of  the  salaried  members  of  the  Judi- 
nittee.     I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  no  one  should 
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be  appointed  to  a  seat  in  this  court  direct  from  the  Bar, 
that  these  appointments  should  be  reserved  exdusiyelj 
judges  of  tried  and  approved  experience.  The  position 
judge  of  a  court  of  final  appeal  calls  for  the  possesBion  ol 
inarkable  judicial  excellence,  and  this  can  only,  in  ordii 
cases,  be  obtained  by  considerable  judicial  experience.  I 
and  there  a  man  of  extraordinary  capacity  is  recognised,  c 
vphile  still  at  the  Bar,  as  '  a  great  judge ; '  but  these  cases 
few  and  far  between ;  while  on  the  other  hand  even  the  t 
brilliant  forensic  career  has  more  than  once  proved  a  pre 
to  unmiatakable  judicial  failure.  What  should  be  a  soffic 
qualifying  service  as  judge  is  a  matter  of  mere  detail,  b 
should  suggest  five  years  as  supplying  a  satisfactory  ta 
judicial  capacity  and  a  reasonable  amount  of  judicial  ex] 
ence. 

•The  next  question  is — What  is  the  best  number  ton 
for  a  quorum  ?  It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  the 
sence  of  a  large  number  of  judges  at  once  is  not  condnoii 
the  efficiency  of  the  court,  whether  because  division  of  rei 
sibility  produces  want  of  care  in  considering  the  case,  or  bee 
the  judges,  in  mutual  reliance  upon  one  another,  relax  tha 
tention  to  the  proceedings.  There  is  a  considerable  conomr 
of  opinion  amongst  those  who  have  most  carefully  studied 
question  that  any  increase  of  number  beyond  five  is  likel 
impair  the  quality  of  the  court  On  the  other  hand,  the  m 
rical  strength  of  a  court  of  appeal  ought  obviously  to  ex 
that  of  the  court  appealed  from.  Such  is  the  constitutio 
men*B  minds,  so  hard  is  it  to  induce  them  to  weigh  rather 
count  opinions,  that  there  is  great  danger  lest  any  supeiii 
(or  even  equality)  in  the  number  of  the  judges  appealed  fm 
compared  with  those  of  the  court  of  appeal,  should  ten 
shake  public  confidence  in  the  authority  of  the  latter  o 
But  no  one,  I  should  suppose,  would  think  of  suggestii 
smaller  number  than  three  for  a  quorum  of  the  courts  of  i 
mediate  appeal :  to  do  so  would  be  to  weaken  those  conr 
compared  with  the  courts  of  the  first  instance,  and  thi 
multiply  further  appeals  ;  in  other  words,  to  unfit  the  con 
first  appeal  for  the  very  important  function  of  sifting  the  a] 
cases,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  all  except  the  most  important  oft 
which  alone  should  be  permitted  to  reach  the  highest  c 
Hence  it  follows  that  we  must  fix  a  quorum  of  the  snp 
court  cither  at  four  or  five,  thus  making  the  maximum  nu 
of  its  judges  either  seven  or  nine.  It  is  obvious  that  si 
limitation  of  number  must  materially  affect  any  schem 
giving  a  representative  character  to  the  court. 
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qnesticm  whether  an  even  or  odd  number  of  judges  is- 
eirable  in  an  appeal  court  is  one  of  considerable  diffi- 
ad  upon  which  opposite  opinions  have  been  held  by 

of  great  authority.  I  find^  however,  a  considerable 
erance  of  opinion  in  favour  of  an  odd  number,  and  this 
he  particular  case  before  us  the  additional  advantage 

sheeting  five,  and  thus  obtaining  nine  as  the  full 

of  judges,  we  have  a  far  better  chance  of  obtaining 
Dg  approadiing  to  an  adequate  representation  of  the 
t  courts  appealed  firom  than  would  be  possible  with  the- 
number. 

conclusicm  then  at  which  we  have  for  so  far  arrived 
A  in  every  part  of  the  empire  there  should  be  pro- 
lequate  local  courts  of  appeal  from  all  the  courts  of  first 
)  within  their  jurisdiction,  and  that  irom  all  these 
with  whose  constitution  we  have  at  present  nothing  to 
■re  should  lie  an  appeal  to  one  central  and  supreme 
[istinct  from  and  superior  to  them  all ;  that  this  court 
consist  of  not  more  than  nine  judges,  of  whom  five 
be  a  quorum,  and  should  therefore  be  incapable  of  sub- 

;  that  its  judges  should  (with  one  obvious  exception) 
)inted  during  good  behaviour,  and  should  be  paid  a 
uid  given  a  position  sufficient  to  induce  every  other 
1  the  empire  to  desire  the  appointment.  It  is,  moreover^ 
ry,  in  order  fully  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  courts 
should  in  some  way  or  other,  which  remains  for  consi- 
1,  be  impressed  with  a  representative  character. 
Te  are  four  distinct  sets  of  local  courts  which  seem  to 

effectual  representation  in  this  court.  Besides  the 
n  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  respectively,  each  of 
aust  obviously  have  some  share  in  the  proposed  court, 
3  the  High  Courts  of  Judicature  in  India  and  the  Su- 
Dourts  of  the  Colonies,  from  all  of  which  an  appeal  now 
he  Judicial  Committee,  and  is  to  lie  to  our  new  court, 
ich  ought,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  be  in  some  manner  dis- 
recognized  in  its  composition.  Having  regard,  how- 
>  the  nature  of  these  courts,  the  qualification  of  their 

and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  at  present  represented 
^presented  on  the  Judicial  Committee,  I  think  that  it 

sufficient  to  include  them  all  in  one  class,  which  for 
ience  I  will  call  *  Colonial,'  and  that  no  position  lower 
at  of  Chief  Justice  of  one  of  the  high  courts  in  India  or 
tpreme  court  in  one  of  the  colonies  ought  to  be  looked 
B  an  equivalent  to  that  of  judge  of  the  High  Court  of 
ture  in  England  or  Ireland,  or  Lord  of  Session  in  Scot- 
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land.  To  theec  classes,  then,  and  to  judges  of  not  less  than  f 
years*  standing  in  them  respectively,  I  propose  to  limit  1 
appointments  of  judge  of  the  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal.  I 
■convenience  of  reference  I  will  henceforth  speak  of  the  Con 
in  Kngland,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  Colonies  respectivd 
as  the  '  Constituent  Courts  *  of  this  Court  of  AppeaL 
further  think  that  all  the  judges  of  the  court  should  be  equal 
called  upon  to  take  part  in  all  business  which  may  OM 
before  it,  and  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  so  to  distribi 
the  attendance  of  the  judges  as  to  give  to  any  one  of  them  b 
peculiar  connection  with  the  appeals  from  the  courts  from  wU 
he  was  taken.  From  whatever  quarter  he  may  have  been  o 
^^inally  appointed,  he  ought  upon  becoming  a  judge  of  ti 
court  to  take  part  in  all  its  business  indiscriminately. 

It  only  remains  to  consider  upon  what  principle  the  reqnai 
representative  character  should  be  imparted  to  the  ooart ;  M 
here  I  am  perfectly  conscious  that  what  I  am  about  to  propc 
is  open  to  many  of  the  objections  which  have  been  urged,  fl 
which  I  am  about  myself  to  urge,  against  the  proposals  'iiA 
have  heretofore  been  made  and  rejected;  but  I  venture 
think  that  it  more  nearly  combines  the  various  objects  to'' 
<lesired  than  any  other  plan  yet  offered  for  consideration. 

In  the  course  of  the  attempted  legislation  upon  this  sdI^ 
three  principles  of  selection  have  been  successively  BuggeM 
and  rejected.  Of  these  the  most  obvious  is  that  proposed 
Lord  Hatherley's  Bills  of  1871,  which  may  be  termea 'direc 
representation.  According  to  this  plan  the  court  was  to  ' 
constituted  of  a  certain  definite  number  of  representataves 
each  of  the  constituent  bodies,  and  the  perpetuation  of  ti 
character  was  to  be  secured  by  filling  up  all  vacancies  as  tb 
arose  upon  precisely  the  same  principle.  The  disadvantag 
of  this  scheme  are  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  certam 
happen  sometimes,  and  might  happen  often,  that  the  very  hk 
eligible  man  for  the  position  Avould  be  permanently  excladi 
while  a  succession  of  admittedly  inferior  men  were  appoint 
to  the  court,  merely  because  the  vacancies  did  not  any  of  th( 
take  place  among  the  members  whom  he  was  eligible  to  succee 
or,  again  (which  is  an  aggravated  form  of  the  same  objectioi 
cases  might  arise  where  no  person  of  sufficient  eminence  coi 
be  found  in  the  body  to  be  represented,  and  it  would  becoi 
necessary  either  to  leave  the  place  vacant  for  a  time  or  to  i 
point  an  admittedly  inferior  man.  In  the  next  place,  tfa< 
would  be  very  great  danger  that  direct  representation  of  t 
kind  would  lead  to  some  such  distribution  of  the  attendance 
the  judges  as  above  mentioned,  and  thus  the  very  raison  ^i 
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art — the  aabmttting  the  law  of  every  part  of  the  empire 
mtrol  of  one  practically  uniform  body — would  be 

ler  system  of  representation  was  foreshadowed  and 
rried  into  effect  by  Lord  Selbome's  Act  of  1873.  It 
Uled  '  official '  representation.  It  consisted  in  placing 
irt  certain  ex  officio  members,  holders  of  high  judicial 
;  the  various  constituent  courts,  and  supplement- 
.  by  other  'ordinary  judges*  selected  witiiout  any 

to  a  representative  character.  The  disadvantages  of 
ilso  seem  to  me  twofold.  First  of  all,  this  scheme  is,  as 
epresentation,  as  mere  a  fiction  as  the  House  of  Lords 
To  ex  officio  representatives  of  India  or  any  colony 
£ibly  take  any  part  in  the  business  of  the  court,  and 
«  m>m  Scotland  and  Ireland  would  be  seriously  im- 

tlie  discharge  of  their  ordinary  functions,  if  their 
^  were  more  than  nominal  or  occasional.  Practically 
them  ever  would  attend,  except  upon  some  exception- 
<rtant  appeal  from  their  own  courts*  thus  reproducing 
;ravatea  form  one  of  the  objections  already  noticed  in 
og  the  scheme  of  direct  i^presentation.      Secondly, 

very  evident  objections  to  any  plan  which  requires 

juc^e  to  act  as  judge  as  well  of  &:st  instance  as  of 
And  these  objections  are  all  the  more  cogent  when,  as 
fangement  under  consideration,  there  is  a  plurality  of 
ges,  so  that  they  would  be  able — and  called  upon — 

to  review  one  another's  decisions.  K  this  led,  as  in 
rt  of  Exchequer  Chamber  it  has  led,  to  occasional 

of  mutual  reversal,  it  could  not  but  impair  the  autho- 
le  court,  and  would  besides  run  considerable  risk  of 
g  the  law.  A  judge  of  final  appeal  should  not,  I  think, 
mind  distracted  or  his  time  occupied  with  any  ordinary 
outine,  and  particularly  he  should  not  be  subject  to 
deliberate  decisions,  in  whatever  capacity  pronounced, 
to  reversal  or  review.  ^ 

third  principle  of  representation  is  that  proposed  in  tho 
ancellor's  Bill  of  last  session,  which  may  be  described 
al  *  representation.  It  consists  merely  in  extending  to 
bers  of  all  the  bodies  proposed  to  be  represented  equal 

eligibility  to  the  court,  and  leaving  it  to  the  Executive 
aent  for  the  time  being  to  select  on  their  own  respon- 
he  fittest  men  for  the  vacancies  as  they  arise.  This 
which  seems  at  first  more  plausible  than  the  others,  is 
iless,  like  them,  open  to  a  twofold  objection.  First, 
er  of  selection  would  sometimes  be,  and  would  oftener 
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be  believed  to  be,  unfairly  exercifled.  Where  such  a  ieloction 
iiaa  to  be  made  from  a  tolerably  homogeneous  body^  such  aa  the 
Bench  or  Bar  of  any  one-  of  the  constituent  countries,  ther* 
are  pretty  sure  to  be  such  means  of  comparison  amon^  the 
possible  appointeea  as,  on  the  one  hand,  to  render  any  rery 
flagrant  abuse  of  the  power  of  selection  irapractic^bie,  and  on 
the  other^  to  silence  any  unfair  criticism  of  a  really  jndicioas 
appointoient.  But  ■when  the  selection  ia  made  from  among  the 
members  of  a  number  of  distinct  bodies  possessing;  no  cotmnoo 
standard,  no  such  means  of  comparison  exist;  and,  on  tbe  mt 
hand,  much  gi'eater  opportunity  is  afforded  for  the  indulgpnce 
of  jobbery  or  favoitritismf  while  on  the  other  it  is  more  diffi. 
cult  to  defend  from  specious  misrepresentation  even  the  mm 
unexceptionable  exercise  of  the  jxiwer.  Secondly  (and  tlus 
objection  seema  t^  me  very  important )»  tbia  system,  howevw 
theoretically  perfect,  would  in  practice  inevitably  enure  to  the  > 
benefit  of  the  Bench  and  Bar  of  England  at  the  expense  of  nlj 
the  others.  Not  only  are  these  more  numerous  than  any  of  the 
other  *  constituent  courte.'  not  only  do  they  from  their  c«ntnJ 
position  occupy  a  more  prominent  place  in  the  public  eye,  but 
they  are  also  much  better  known  to  those  upon  whom  the  duty 
of  selection  would  unavoidably  devolve,  and  they  have  much 
bett^er  opportunities  of  making  their  voices  heard  where  ?iicli 
audience  is  of  most  importance.  For,  no  matter  to  whom  may 
be  intrusted  the  duty  of  formally  appointing  the  judges  of  this 
court,  the  real  power  of  determining  the  selection  will  in  ill 
ordinary  cases  lie  with  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  the  tiuie  beia*, 
and  he  wiJl  naturally  be  more  cognizant  of  the  merits  and  mofe 
alive  to  the  claims  of  those  amongst  whom  he  has  livod  and 
worked,  and  with  whom  he  is  familiar,  than  of  those  whore 
-qualificatians,  however  high,  he  has  had  to  learn  from  the  voiee 
of  fame  or  the  testimony  of  othei^. 

Segaiua  irritant  animos  demissa  per  aurem, 
Quam  qui3c  aunt  oculis  subjecta  iidelibua. 

Hence  an  unrestricted  power  of  Government  selection,  howev 
guardedly  it  may  be  eyerciaed  at  first,  would  inevitably  gravi- 
tate towards  the  production  of  an  exclusively  Enj^lish  court    1 
ani  aware  that  a  very  high  authority,  holding  a  judicial  office  ot 
great  importance  in  Ireland,  has  given  it  as  his  opinion  tKat 
this  is  a  desirable  result;  but  in  this  opinion  bii^  lordship,  aa  ^ 
believe,  sttinds  alone.  fl 

The  plan  which  I  have  the  temerity  to  propose  consists  oi 
^a  very  simple  combination  of  the  suggestions  of  Lord  Cairns  aud 
Lord  Hatherleyj  which  seems  to  me,  while  not  open  t 
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ks  urged  against  either  of  them,  to  combine,  in  part  at 
e  adyantages  of  both. 

le  first  pmce,  it  is  obvious  that  in  any  possible  scheme 
1  ChaiKsellor  for  the  time  being  must  be  one  of  the 
I  and  president  of  the  court  This  leaves  eight  judges 
icr,  and  a  rery  small  restriction  upon  the  discretionary 
f  sdeotion  proposed  by  Lord  Cfdms  would  seem  suffi- 

obviate  the  serious  danger  shown  to  arise  from  his 
tliout  running  any  practical  risk  of  really  hampering 
m  of  the  Crown. 

Dipose  that  the  Crown  should  ordinarily  be  entitled  to 
t  discretion  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  from 
.  all  the  judges  qualified  as  before  mentioned,  subject, 
,  to  this  restriction :  that  at  no  time  should  there  be  leas 
e  of  such  judges  (exclusive  of  the  Lord  Chancellor) 
com  each  of  the  constituent  bodies,  the  Crown  being 
to  appoint  &om  any  one  of  such  bodies  at  pleasure  any 

of  these  judges  from  one  up  to  five.  It  is  scarcely 
ible  that,  under  these  circumstances,  it  should  ever  be 
3  either  to  pass  over  an  exceptionally  fit  man  for  want 
anoy  or  to  appoint  an  obviously  unfit  man  to  fulfil  the 
I  condition,  and  thus  the  representative  character  of  the 
lold  be  preserved  without  any  injury  to  the  calibre  of  its 
i. 

a  deeply  sensible  that  this  paper  is  rather  a  series  of 
ial  hints  than  a  satisfactory  examination  of  the  question, 
object  has  been  rather  to  elicit,  if  possible,  the  due  dis- 
of  a  subject  of  immense  importance  before  it  is  too  late 
;  the  action  of  the  Legislature,  than  to  pretend  to  have 
tre  than  mtUce  a  somewhat  crude  and  imperfect  attempt 
olution  of  the  problem.  To  each  of  my  hearers  I  would 
y  say 

Si  quid  novisti  rectius  istis, 
Candidus  imperti ; 

^  dare  to  add — 

Si  non,  his  utere  mecum. 


Assimilation  of  the  Laws  of  England  and  Scotland,  By 
ToHN  McLaren,  Advocate,  Sheriff  of  Chancery. 

onnecessary  that  I  should  demonstrate  the  disadvantages 
result  from  theexisting  diversity  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
om.  The  real  question  is,  whether  the  advantages 
i^  from  identity  of  laws  are  such  as  to  outweigh  the 
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inconveniences  which  follow  from  sweepit^  altemtioai  of  ii 
legal  institutions  of  the  country.  I  ehall  ende«Toar  to  cat 
mate  the  value  of  the  element  of  uniformity  in  relatioB  to  mo 
of  the  more  important  subjects  with  which  jiuisprudenee  i 
concerned.  It  is  unnecessary  also  to  speculate  on  the  cmh 
of  the  diversity  of  laws  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the  Utnli 
Kingdom  and  elsewhere.  Montesquieu  and  the  older  juvi 
found  an  explanation  of  this  diversity  in  the  doctrine  of  A 
relativity  of  laws  to  the  circumstances  of  climate,  vaoe,  aa 
religion.  The  jurists  of  our  times,  with  a  deeper  inaight^  kw: 
sought  to  identify  the  variation  of  laws  and  social  inctitntiai 
with  the  known  stages  of  national  development,  and  in  th 
theory  of  evolution  they  conceive  they  have  found  the  MOV 
of  the  life  of  a  nation.  That  improved  institntione  are  Ih 
accompaniment  of  an  amelioration  of  social  conditions  is  d^ 
enough,  though  it  would  be  premature  to  affirm  the  exiitcoH 
of  any  invariable  order  of  development  with  respect  to  nhs^gg 
which  have  taken  place  within  historic  times. 

When  to  those  general  causes  of  variation  we  have  adU 
the  accidental  elements  of  individual  and  national  pecoliaqto 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  laws  of  England  and  fimfM 
should  present  numerous  points  of  difference.  Although  gtf 
graphically  united,  the  Scotoh  and  English  nations  have  nmd 
by  very  different  gradations  into  the  present  social  and  udifr 
trial  stage  of  history,  in  which  the  assimilation  of  thdr  kn 
has  become  a  practical  question.  Two  general  causes  of  difti^ 
ence  in  the  laws  of  England  and  Scotland  may  be  dintingninhd! 
— differences  in  social  institutions  and  differences  of  jadiflU 
opinion,  the  former  due  to  natural  causes,  the  latter  to  accidni 
The  divergence  of  laws  which  is  attributable  to  peouliaritieiii 
the  institutions  of  the  two  countries  is  fortunatdy  confined  Ii 
a  part  of  our  jurisprudence  in  which  it  is  productive  of  litda 
inconvenience — I  refer  to  the  laws  relating  to  real  or  immoT»< 
able  property,  and  its  transmission  by  conveyance,  settlemoita 
and  succession.  Scotland  retained  tlic  feudal  or  aristociatia 
system  of  land  tenure,  because  the  institutions  of  the  coontiy 
were  aristocratic  at  the  time  when  the  feudal  usages  were  de^ 
veloped  into  a  system.  England  rejected  the  feudal  tenore, 
along  with  the  system  of  government  by  great  barons,  at  tin 
time  when  the  Commons  asserted  a  predominant  influence  in  the 
Government.  In  Scotland  traces  of  the  feudal  system  survived 
its  extinction  in  the  shape  of  a  complicated  and  artificial  systes 
of  conveyancing,  which  we  are  only  beginning  to  get  rid  of.  Ii 
England  the  simplicity  of  the  freehold  tenure  was  lost  sight  of  ii 
practice,  and  it  became  disfigured  with  strange  excrescencee 
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Since  the  flbolition  of  6oes  and  recoveries,  releu«a  nnd  eject- 
ments, and  the  introduction  of  direct,  or  m  we  should  gay  dift- 
y       positive,  forma  of  conveyance,  tKe  eseeniiiil   principles  uf  the 
^■law  of  [vroperty  of  the  two  countries  are  not  vcrv  different,  and 
^"thia,  with  the  extensiou  of  the  Scotch  syatcm  of  Registration 
of  Titles  to  England,  is  probably  a  sufficient  approximation  for 
any  useful  purpose  in  veferenc©  to   the   laws   affecting  real 
ostAte. 

I  j»ass  to  the  other  cflo«e  of  divereity  of  lawa  to  which  illu- 
sion has  been  made,  and  tlie  effects  of  which  arc  nioet  apparent 
m  the  department  of  mercantile  law,  including  iu  this  exproa- 
lion  the  subject  of  |>ereonal  contracts.     Here  the  great  disturb- 
ing dement  has  been  the  diversity  of  opinion  which  necessarily 
►■rises   when  the  same  €[ueFtion8  are  Bubraitted   to  differently 
•constituted  courts,  whose  decisions  are  not  suhjected,  except  in 
'n  few  cibses  of  great  imftortanee,   to  the  review  of  a  central 
?urt  of  appeal.    From  thia  cauae  have  arisen  numerous  minute 
diflTerences  affecting  the  laws  of  England  and  Scotland — differ- 
wfaicli  are  not  seldom  of  the  nature  of  exceptions  to  thoBe 
_   I  general  ndes  which  the  court?  of  both  countries  recognise, 
ten  affecting  the  fomas  of  transactions  r^ither  than  their  Buh- 
ace.  The^greatprinciples  of  the  In  wof  contracts  ^row  out  of  tho 
ontraets  themselvee,  and  are  identical  in  all  ciiHIi^ed  countries. 
ticy  do  not  depend  on  gyatcma  or  on  legislation^  and  it  in  no 
more  in  tbe  power  of  the  Legislature  to  alter  them  than  it  is  in 
he  pOTrer  of  the  mechanician  to  alter  the  lawa  of  motion,  or  of 
he  mfttaphysiciaii  to  alter  the  lawa  of  tluuight.      Rut  for  con- 
^etucncc,  and  with  a  view  to  syetematic  treatment  of  a  subject, 
jurists  liave  invented  theories  of  law  to  which  the  known  rules 
lights  and  of  obligations  are  referred,  and  the  thcoriea  of 
arists  are  sometimes  productive  of  consequences  not  foreHcen 
By  their  authors.     A  theory  once  accepted  by  the  judges  as  a 
rue  explanation  of  known  cases  becomes  a  part  of  the  law,  and 
Just  be   carried  out  to  its  legitimate  consequences,  whatever 
Itcae   may  be.     The   rapid  development  of  jurisprudence  in 
lodem  times  has  tended  to  midtiply  the  points  of  difference 
"between  the  laws  of  coutilrk'S  such  as  England  and  Scotland  not- 
^briths landing  the  efl'orts  which  are  made  by  the  judges  to  pre- 
Hrent    further   divergence.       Every   fresh   point   of  difference 
^jccomes  the  nudrum  of  others,  and  an  error   once  committed 
is  propagated  in  ever-widening   circles.     When  the  body  of 
British  law  is  reduced  to  system,  and  those  portions  which  are 
^Epeculiar  to  the  different  divisions  of  the  empire,  and  which  will 
^P?iot  fimalgamate,  are  separated  from  those  which  are  common  to 
"  the  United  Kingdom,  the  tendency  to  further  divergence  might 
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be  counteracted  by  enacting  that  the  decision!;  of  cour^  of  oo- 

ordinate  jurisdiction  should  be  reciprocally  bindlias;. 

The  last  source  of  the  diversitj  of  laws  ia  the  statutory 
amendment  of  the  law.  Acta  of  Parliament  promoted  by 
English  members  usually  end  with  a  clause  warning  us  that 
*  this  Act  shall  not  extend  to  Scotland/  In  Scotch  Acts  ofParlia- 
ment  this  precaution  la  unnecessary,  because  they  are  gene- 
rally written  in  a  language  which  no  Englisliman  can  undersCaod. 
In  Government  Bills  clauses  are  sometimes  inserted  which  in 
England  are  supposed  to  be  Scotch,  and  in  Scotland  are  thought 
to  be  possibly  Irish,  but  which  are  clearly  not  English,  and  we 
have  usually  to  bring  an  action  and  carry  it  to  the  House  of 
Lords  to  find  out  whether  the  Act  was  intended  to  apply  to 
Scotland  or  not.  It  is,  I  think,  almost  self-evident  that  new 
legislation  on  matters  of  general  interest  should  be  made  to 
extend  to  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  yet^  within  my  recoDeo- 
lion,  many  Acts  have  been  passed  for  England  or  Scotland 
alone  in  relation  to  such  matters  as  the  law  of  husband  and 
wife,  the  powers  of  trustee?,  evidence,  and  even  the  laws  creat- 
ing  new  crimes  and  new  modes  of  punishment.  In  such  cafies, 
the  circumstances  and  wants  of  the  two  countries  being  identi- 
cal, it  seems  clear  that  we  ought  cither  not  to  legislate  at  all, 
or  to  legislate  for  the  benefit  of  the  kingdom  at  large. 

These  general  observations  are  necessary  to  make  intelligible 
what  I  am  now  to  litate  as  to  the  mode  of  assimilating  the  laws 
of  the  two  countries,  and  the  limits  within  which  this  assimila- 
tion should  be  confined.  With  respect  to  the  law  of  real  pro- 
perty, my  opinion  is  that  complete  assimilation  is  neither  neceg- 
sary  nor  practicahle.  It  could  not  be  accomplished /jLTj^/hum, 
except  by  arbitrary  and  improper  interference  with  titles. 
The  immediate  effect  of  any  such  inteference  would  be  to 
place  all  titles  on  the  same  footing  as  regards  security- 
This  cannot  be  done  without  converting  bad  or  doubtful  titles 
into  good  ones ;  and  to  give  a  man  a  good  title  to  an  estate  by 
Act  of  Parliament  ia  just  another  name  for  depriving  some 
other  man,  without  compensation,  of  a  claim  aifecting  the 
estate.  BesideSj  nothing  is  gained  by  assimilation  in  the  laws 
of  real  property.  In  sucb  Casei*  there  ia  no  uncertainty  as  to 
the  law  to  be  applied,  and  no  possibility  of  a  conflict  of  j  urisdic- 
tion.  The  Scotch  estate  cannot  be  carried  to  England  and 
thrown  into  Chancery.  If  an  Englishman  purchaaes  it  or  in- 
herits it,  he  is  not  put  to  any  disadvantage  by  hiB  ignorance 
of  Scotch  conveyancing;  for  conveyancing  is  always  a  tech- 
nical art,  and  the  man  who  deals  in  land»  whether  be  be  a 
native  or  a  foreigner,  must  employ  a  conveyancer  to  carry 
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|lhrou^   tlie   transaction.     Tlieae   remarks  are  not  inteiide<I 
to  dificouuteTiance  iniprovetnents   in  the   lawa   aftectiug   real 
property.     On  the  contrixry,  1  would  advocate  their  Hitnplifi- 
ution  in  both  countries  to  the  utmost  extent  that  ie  consistent 
rith  security,  and  the  further  tlie  process  of  aim plifi cation  i* 
ricd,  by  so  much  the  nenrer  tho   two  flystems  will  be  to 
Icftcb    other.       AVith    regard    to  two    ji;reat    department*    of 
liaanicipal  jurisprudence^  mercantile  law   and  Huccession  law, 
|1  think  that  the  complete  aasitnilation  or  fusion  of  the  laws  of 
the   United  Kingdom  b  perfectly  practicable.     The  desired 
object  con  only  be  effected  by  Icgielation*  and  by  legislation 
&f  a  kind  whith  may  be  described  as  partial  codification.     The 
only  obstacle  £o  codification  ia  the  diibculty  of  finding  jurists 
ible   and  willing  to  undertake   the  duty  yf  forminj^  it  code  of 
ftntmicipul    laws,    iind   a    Parliament  u'ilUng    to  delegate  its 
lAuthdrity  to  this  limited  extent.     The  work  can  only  be  en- 
ttrusted  to  men  of  the  iirst  rank    at  the  Bench  or  Har.     In 
>ther  countries  the  iliffiiculty  has  not  been  insuperable,     I  am 
Hft   disposed  to  underrate  the  difficulties  of  the  taak;   hut  a 
jreat  nation  on^ht  not  to  regard  diflficulties.   The  importance  of 
the  dbjeot  justifies  a  large  exjienditure  and  demaudsi  much  time. 
Looking  to  the  magnitude  and  complexity  ofour  legal  system, 
the  advocates  of  codification,  if  they  are  to  make  progress,  must 
the  meantime  conHne  theii*  efforts  to  some  one  considerable 
[branch   itf  jturisprudence.       The   two   subjects  which  Ruggeat 
alvcfi   to  me  as  fitting   subjects  of  codification  are,  as*  I 
iivo  said,  (1)  Mercantile  Law*  and  (i!)  the  Law  uf  Succeiision 
and.    tlie    Domestic   KelatioDB.     In    some    respects  the    lamt- 
^Aientioned  Bubject  appears  to  be  tlie  lea^t  cucumbcrcd  with 
^Hifficulties.       The   differences   between  the   laws  of  the  two 
^Bounlrie^  nre  rather  formal  than  substantial.     The  8ubject   is 
Bono  with  which  only  professional  lawyers  arc  conversant:  hence 
lite    chances  are  greater  that   their  conclusions  would   he  ac- 
<!epte<l  by  the  Legislature  without  discussion.     Moreover,  the 
^modification  of  this  branch  of  the  law  would  involve  less  dis- 
turbance of  existing  legal  relations  than  is  involved  in  legis- 
lation  affecting  trade  and  commerce.     There  is,  however,  a 
gnLve  objection  to  the  codification  of  this  Ijranch  of  the  law 
voder   preseut  circumstances.     A  large  section  of  the  pul:»lic 
look  with  disfavour  on  the  diatinctioas  between  moveable  and 
imiDoveable  property  wliich  run  through  the  whole  of  our  law 
of    Succession,  and  araendments  of  a  more  or  lees   radical 
chamctcr  are  probably  not  far   distant       The   instability  of 
these   law3   Is,  I  conceive,  an   obstacle  to  their  codification. 
Public  opinion  haa  set  in  strongly  against  entails.     Until  euch 
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queBtioriB  as  these  arc  settled  by  Parliametit  in  oonfontkity 
with  what  is  ultimately  ascertained  to  be  the  wish  of  the 
people,  it  would  be  useless  to  codify  these  or  cognate  subjects. 
A  code  ought  not  to  embrace  laws  that  are  transitory  or  ei- 
perimental.  It  ought  to  be  the  expression  of  the  mature  and 
settled  convictions  of  the  nation,  and  to  incorporate  only  those 
laws  which  regulate  the  actions  of  the  people  in  the  ordinary 
relations  of  life,  excluding  those  on  which  parties  are  divided  in 
opinion  as  well  as  those  which  confer  privileges  or  regulate 
private  interests* 

The  laws  regulating  contracts  are  the  most  universal  in  th«p 
operation^  and  for  this  reason  they  are  probably  the  most  fitted 
to  undergo  lcgi£.!ative  as&iinilation  tlirough  the  instrumentalitj 
of  a  code*  The  mercantile  laws  of  England  and  Scotland  do 
not  really  differ  so  much  as  is  commonly  supposed.  Tlie 
friction  of  two  centuries  of  commercial  intercourse  has  rubbed 
off  many  of  their  sharp  angles*  and  it  were  well  if  their  re- 
maining inequalities  were  removed  by  a  speedier  process. 
Their  differences  are  more  technical  than  subetantial,  and  I 
venture  to  say  that  those  who  are  interested  in  removing  them 
care  little  in  which  way  the  outstanding  points  are  settled, 
if  only  the  laws  of  the  two  countries  are  made  identical.  But 
the  question  is  not  one  of  mere  convenience  with  reference  to 
international  transactions.  To  those  who  look  upon  a  code 
as  the  ultimate  form  which  the  laws  and  legislation  of  civilised 
states  are  destined  to  assume,  the  expediency  of  codifying  the 
mercantile  laws  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  a  question  full  of 
interest,  A  more  fruitful  field  for  the  operation  of  the  legis- 
lator never  existed.  In  its  great  principles  thia  department 
of  the  law  has  long  since  attained  maturity.  To  a  great 
extent  this  is  true,  even  of  the  application  of  these  principle* 
to  special  cases.  The  question  is,  therefore,  not  one  of  amending 
the  law,  but  of  defining  it,  and  giving  it  a  uniform  application 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  would  be  unfortunate  tliat  our  judge-made  laws,  the 
result  of  careful  elaboration  during  centuries  of  national  life, 
should  remain  in  their  present  fragmentary  state,  dispersed 
through  hundreds  of  volumes  of  law  reports,  a  mystery  to  all 
but  professional  lawyers;  known  indeed  even  to  them  very 
imperfectly,  and  mainly  through  the  medium  of  unauthorized 
treatises  compiled  by  men  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the 
etudy  of  some  special  subject  in  its  original  sources.  Such 
knowledge  of  even  one  great  department  of  legal  science  as  can 
be  obtained  by  the  exhaustive  study  of  the  cases  bearing  upon 
it  is  the  labour  of  a  lifetime;  no  lawyer,  be  his  attainments 
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experience  ^Hat  they  may,  can  pretend  to  more  than  a 
genial  aoquaintance  with  the  law  as  a  wliule»  combined,  it  may 

»be.  with  a  more  intimate  knowledg(>  of  one  ot  two  tupica 
which  tuste  or  the  exigencies  of  practice  have  induced  him  to 
cultivate.  Now.  it  is  a  ^reat  point  rrained  if  the  acquisition 
of  thia  genera!  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  country  can  be 
factliUCed  by  incorporating  what  k  known  and  established  iu 
a  code.  One  obviuus  advantage  is,  that  this  kind  of  know- 
led^  is  placed  within  the  reach  of  every  educated  man. 
t  Another  advantage  is,  that  the  practising  lawyer  is  released 
from  the  uncertainty  which  attaches  to  all  legal  proponitions, 
even  to  those  which  are  generally  acccjjtcd,  and  in  left  free  to 
expend  bis  energies  iu  the  pi'Ofeecntion  of  those  more  recondite 

Iinqniriea  which  make  the  study  of  law  an  intellectual  profession. 
I  am  far  from  thinking  that  it  is  the  function  of  a  code  to 
repress  juridical  speculation  by  substituting  a  system  of  em- 
pirical rules  for  the  exercise  of  the  reasoning  powefB  in  the 
resolution  of  cases.  The  prinei|)les  and  governing  rules  of 
<?ivil  right  are  of  necessity  determined  by  the  language  of  tlie 
code  itself,  as  they  are  determined  under  the  present  system, 
though  with  less  precision  and  certainty ,  by  the  text-books  and 
the  traditions  of  the  CourU.  But  the  application  of  these 
principles  to  the  transactions  of  life  must  continue  to  furnish 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  legal  problems  in  which  futui'c 
generations  of  lawyers  will  find  scope  for  the  display  of  erudi- 
tion and  the  exercise  of  forensic  talent.  ' 

I  by  no  means  contemplate  aa  ii  proper  or  le^tmate  con<> 
sequence  of  codification  tlmt  reporting  ehomd  bo  sup- 
pressed, or  that  the  judges  should  be  precluded  in  applying 
the  code  from  considering  how  the  fiamc  enactment  has  been 
iiBonstrued  or  applied  by  other  judges.  On  the  contrary^  I 
old  that  uniformity  in  the  administration  of  justice  can  only 
I'  attained  by  having  regard  to  precedents  In  no  other 
ky  can  the  exposition  of  the  law  be  so  cftectively  protected 
against  partiality  and  caprice  a»  it  is  under  the  operation  of 
the  time-honoured  rule,  that  a  case  once  adjudged  by  a 
superior  court  shall  be  a  precedent  for  the  decision  of  all 
Bitnilur  cases.     In  the  meanttmej  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty 

Ppreratis  aa  to  the  extent  to  which  decisions  of  the  English 
<ooactB  are  binding  upon  the  courts  of  Scotland*  Under  a 
uniform  code  this  element  of  uncertainty  would  disappear^ 
The  decision  of  any  superior  court  would  be  equally  authori- 
tative in  Kngland  and  Scotland,  and  in  case  of  confl.ict  the 
•opinion  of  the  House  of  LortU  or  other  Supreme  Court  of 
Appeal  would   be  decisive.     As  a  sequel  to  the   system  of 
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partial  codification  which  I  have  fiought  to  illustrate^  I  should 
also  contemplate  the  publication  of  an  authorised  abrid^metit 
of  the  whole  body  of  law  reports,  in  which  all  that  was  either 
obsolete  or  settled  by  the  ierma  of  the  code  should  be  omitted. 
For  matters  not  embraced  in  the  code  the  reports  would  still 
be  referred  to,  but  I  think  they  might  without  detriment  be 
reduced  to  one-tenth  of  their  present  dimensions.     This   aj^ 
pears  to  me  to  be  a  more  feasible  proposition  than   that  of 
digesting"  the  decisions  in  systematic  treatises  in  the  manner  at 
one  time  contemplated   by  the   English  Law   Caramissioners, 
1  do  not  think  that  a  digest  in  the  nature  of  a.  legal  treatbe^ 
with  references  to  cases,  would  be  so  well  done  by  the  State  a^ 
it  ifi  at  present  under  the  system  of  private  authorship.     Th^ 
same  objection  does  nob  apply  to  an  authorised  selection  of  tW^ 
law  reports.     These  reports  are  at  present  authoritative.     X"^ 
great  harm  could  result  even  if  some  really  useful  cmc»  we^>« 
omitted  from  the  authorised  abridgment;   their  omission  woul^J 
not  introduce  any  new  element  into  the  law ;  it  would  at  most 
only  deprive  some  rule  of  its  existing  support,  and  leave  the 
point  open  for  discussion.     The  expurgation  of  the  mass  of 
useless  material  would  be  an  incalculable  boon  to  the  profes- 
sion, and  the  work,  though  di£Bcult,  is  really  not  beyond  the 
compass  of  professional  industry  and  skill. 


Suggutii}ns  tcUh  ret/ard  to  the  Sitmmari/  Jurhdtctioji  of  Matfis- 
triites  in  Scotland.  By  JonK  Naismith,  Member  of  the 
Faculty  of  Procurators,  Glasgow. 

PERHAPS  the  most  useful  and  important  part  of  our  legis- 
lation is  tiiat  which  occasions  the  least  discussion  and 
controversy  in  and  out  of  Parliament ;  and  the  best  object  to 
which  the  attention  of  tins  Association  can  be  directed  is  the 
suggestion  of  evils  which  can  be  remedied  by  measures  of  this 
class.  Prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Act  authorising  the  use  of 
shorthand  writing  in  taking  evidence  in  the  Court  of  Session^ 
the  tediouaness  of  litigation  in  that  court  was  the  subject  of 
univei'sal  complaint.  On  that  ground  alone  it  was  perhaps  the 
most  unpopular  court  in  Britain.  In  this  city  at  least  it  waa 
universally  avoided,  and  the  local  Sheriff  Courts  were  univer- 
sally preferred  But  by  a  short  Act  passed  a  few  years  ago 
this  state  of  matters  was  reversed,  the  use  of  shorthand  writing 
authorised,  and  the  court  recovered  its  popularity  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  improvement  in  the  manner  of  recording 
the  evidence,  both  as  regards  expedition  and  accuracy.     Not^ 
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jA  experience  what  they  may,  can  pretend  to  more  than  a 
jeoenl  acquaintance  with  the  law  as  a  whole,  combined,  it  may 
ae,  with  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  one  or  two  topics 
rbich  taste  or  the  exigencies  of  practice  have  induced  him  to 
coltiTate.  Now,  it  is  a  great  point  gained  if  the  acquisition 
tf  this  general  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  country  can  be 
biiitated  by  incorporating  what  is  known  and  establiahed  in 
I  code.  One  obvious  advantage  is,  that  this  kind  of  know- 
ledge is  placed  within  the  reach  of  every  educated  man. 
Another  advantage  is,  that  the  practising  lawyer  is  released 
from  the  uncertainty  which  attaches  to  ^1  legal  propositions, 
mn  to  those  which  are  generally  accepted,  and  is  left  free  to 
Bxpeod  his  energies  in  the  prosecution  of  those  more  recondite 
ioqidriefl  Ti^ch  make  the  study  of  law  an  intellectual  profession. 
I  im  far  from  thinking  that  it  is  the  function  of  a  code  to 
repnn  juridical  speculation  by  substituting  a  system  of  em- 
piiicil  rules  for  the  exercise  of  the  reasoning  powers  in  the 
KMlation  of  cases.  The  principles  and  governing  rules  of 
aril  right  are  of  necessity  determined  by  the  language  of  the 
Bode  itself,  as  they  are  determined  under  the  present  system, 
tlboQ^  with  less  precision  and  certainty,  by  the  text-books  and 
^  traditions  of  the  Courts.  But  the  application  of  these 
principles  to  the  transactions  of  life  must  continue  to  furnish 
m  inexhaustible  supply  of  legal  problems  in  which  future 
lienerationB  of  lawyers  will  find  scope  for  the  display  of  erudi- 
tion and  the  exercise  of  forensic  talent. 

I  by  no  means  contemplate  as  a  proper  or  legitmate  con- 
lequence  of  codification  that  reporting  should  be  sup- 
prosed,  or  that  the  judges  should  be  precluded  in  applying 
the  code  from  considering  how  the  same  enactment  has  been 
nnstmed  or  applied  by  other  judges.  On  the  contrary,  I 
lioM  that  uniformity  in  the  administration  of  justice  can  only 
be  attained  by  having  regard  to  precedent.  In  no  other 
w»y  can  the  exposition  of  the  law  be  so  effectively  protected 
igsimt  partiality  and  caprice  as  it  is  imder  the  operation  of 
toe  time-honoured  rule,  that  a  case  once  adjudged  by  a 
nperior  court  shall  be  a  precedent  for  the  decision  of  all 
limUar  cases.  In  the  meantime,  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty 
pterails  as  to  the  extent  to  which  decisions  of  the  English 
toorts  are  binding  upon  the  courts  of  Scotland.  Under  a 
nmfonn  code  this  element  of  uncertainty  would  disappear. 
The  decision  of  any  superior  court  would  be  equally  authori- 
tttive  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  in  case  of  conflict  the 
<^pbuon  of  the  House  of  Lords  or  other  Supreme  Court  of 
would  be  decisive.     As  a  sequel  to  the  system  of 
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loitering  about  at  meal  times,  and  that  it  was  necessary  that 
tbe  practice  should  be  put  a  stop  to. 

To  the  erroL's  in  law  occasioned  by  this  arbitrary  acid 
paternal  mauner  of  admimatermg  justice  must  be  added  those 
arising  from  Ignorance.  It  ia  quite  true  that  in  the  general 
case  magistrates  are  assisted  by  their  clcrka  or  other  pro- 
fesaional  assessord;  but  the  public  have  no  guarantee  of  the 
competency  of  these  advisers,  \v!io  are  too  often  appointed  to 
their  offices  on  merely  political  grounds.  In  the  event  of  the 
occurrence  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  it 
IB  notorious  thut  the  solicitor  who  has  been  acting  &s  the  chief 
political  or  electioneering  agent  fai'  the  party  in  power  for  the 
lime  18  considered  to  iiave  a  claim  to  the  office  if  he  should 
choose  to  ask  or  to  accept  it,  no  matter  how  Inexperienced 
in  and  ignorant  of  judicial  procedure  he  may  he.  The  magis- 
trate also  is  under  no  obligation  to  conform  himself  to  ihe 
advice  or  directions  iu  law  which  he  received  from  his  aafieaaor, 
and  the  more  ignorant  he  is,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  be  way- 
ward and  to  proceed  entirely  on  his  own  views. 

Another  source  of  error  arises  from  the  necessarily  great» 
and  sometimes  too  gi'cat,  influence  pog&essed  by  the  public  pro- 
secutor over  the  mind  of  the  bench.  No  one  cau  be  more 
Batiefied  than  I  am  of  the  great  benefit  arising  from  our  system 
of  public  i)roseciition.  The  good  effect  of  this  system  is  not 
coujjterbalanced  by  any  corresponding  disadvautaj'es  in  those 
courts  wiiich  arc  presided  over  by  professional  ana  permauent 
judges,  but  where  tlie  beuch  is  composed  of  justices  of  tJie 
peace  who  act  only  occasionally,  or  by  city  or  burgh  magis- 
trates who  hold  office  temporarily,  tlicrc  are,  it  cannot  be  detiied, 
occasional  mischievous  results.  The  duty  of  the  procurator  fi'^cal 
is  to  detect  crime  and  to  procure  the  punishment  of  the  criminal. 
This  is  the  object  of  his  life,  and  it  h  natural  that  it  should  be 
keenly,  sometimes  tfto  keenly,  puraued.  When  he  is  fairly  em- 
barked in  a  criniiual  prosecution  the  public  prosecutor's  object 
iatoobtain  a  conviction,  as  the  giiUt  of  the  accused  is,  as  far  as 
he  is  concerned,  a  foregone  ctmcluaion.  This  tendency  is  kept  in 
check  by  a  professional  judge,  but  a  temporary  and  non-pro- 
fcsaional  judge  is  apt  lo  defer  too  much  to  the  views  and 
opinions  of  the  public  prosecutor.  He  knows  him  to  be  a  fair, 
honourable,  able,  and  experienced  man,  much  more  experienced 
than  himself,  and  not  nuikiug  sufHcient  allowance  for  his  neces- 
sary bias,  and  knowing  that  he  would  not  prosecute  a  case  that 
he  did  not  believe  to  be  just,  he  allows  himself  to  be  unduly 
swayed  by  his  views  and  opinions. 

Another  and  roost  important  evil  is  the  want  of  confidence 
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in  the  admimstration  of  ju&tloG  occasioned  hy  the  varying 
^bdeoisionB  of  justices  of  the  pence  nud  citizen  ma^ietrateB. 
VWhat  IS  law  iu  oue  county  is  not  law  ui  anutlier.  What  is 
law  in  the  city  U  not  law  iu  tha  county.  AVhat  is  law  to-day 
]a  tii>t  Iaw  ft  mouth  hence  wheu  another  magistrate  is  on  tlic 
bench. 

Now  it  may  be  said  that,  admitting  tlmt  these  arc  evils,  they 

are  ueceesarj  evils,  anil   much  couiiterUalanctd  by  the  speed 

and  rhcapocfis  with  which  justice  is  administiii-td — thai  on  the 

^Tvholc  there  ia  a  fair  average  of  justice,  and   that  after  all,   if 

^■aomc  ca£e«  are  not  decided  m  accurdance  witli  law,  the  interests 

^involved  are  of  no  very  great  con&equence. 

But  \&  this  fio?  Is  it  of  little  conscqueucc  to  a  poor  mau 
to  he  iined  or  iinprij^oued  for  un  ulfeiice  which  in  the  eye  uf  ihti 
law,  and  on  a  &ound  ciiustruction  of  the  statute  on  whioh  he  is 
charged,!*  no  o  tie  rice  at  allV  A  man  may  in  this  way  be 
ruined  iu  character  and  |»rospcctd  iu  lite  who  really  has  dono 
nothing  legally  and  pujiiijibly  luithiiig  morally  wrong. 

It  uwy  be  and  often  is  the  case  that  very  impurtunt  pecu- 
niary interests  are  at  Htakc  in  such  queations.  Take  the  case 
of  a  prosecution  i\\v  penalttca  for  creating  n  nutjsanre  iti  the 
jjroce&a  of  mauufucture  under  <mr  Loeul  i^^lice  Act.  Tho 
nominal  quesliuii  is  whether  a  petty  tine  of  two  or  tivo  pouuda 
W  been  incurred,  hut  the  real  question  is  whether  a  pai'ticutar 
DUDufacturo  can  be  carried  on  within  our  city.  If  a  convic- 
tion be  obtained  and  a  tine  i^  imposed  tho  direct  result  \^  that 
the  fine  must  be  paid;  the  indirect  isj  that  Uio  manufacture 
muat,  at  enormous,  perliaps  ruinous,,  expense,  be  removed  to 
^-iume  other  loeuUty ;  and  yet*  after  all,  the  Keuteuce  may  be 
Hlbsunl  aud  altu<^cther  unwurranted  by  the  statute. 

We  have  seen  that  very  serious  evils  may  tmd  muet  result 
fVatQ  the  exercise  of  aumiuary  jurisdiction  without  api»eal.  Tho 
remcdv  which  I  would  suggciit  to  secure  justice  and  umfonnity 
of  decision  is  that,  when  required  to  do  so,  the  inferior  judge  or 
magistrate  should  be  bound,  or  at  least  entitledj  to  atute  in  a 
<:a»e  for  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Session  tlie  facts  which 
liave  l>een  proved  before  him  and  on  which  bii^  judgment  ia 
Wsed,  that  the  Court  may  deoidc'(l)  wliat  is  the  law,  aud 
42  i  whether  or  not  the  law  has  been  correctly  applied  to  the_ 
^proved  fact&» 
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loitering  about  at  meal  times,  and  tKat  it  was  necessary  that 
the  practice  should  be  put  a  stop  to. 

To  the  errors  in  law  occasioned  by  this  arbitrary  and 
paternnl  maimer  of  administering  justice  must  be  added  thoso 
arising  from  igoorance.  It  is  quite  true  that  in  the  general 
case  inagistratea  are  aBsittted  by  their  clerks  or  other  pro- 
fessional assessors.;  but  the  public  have  no  guarantee  of  the 
competency  of  theae  advLsers,  who  are  too  often  appointed  to 
their  offices  on  merely  political  grounds.  In  the  event  of  th« 
occurrence  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  it 
is  notorious  that  the  solicitor  wbo  liaa  been  acting  as  the  cliiet 
political  or  electioneering  agent  for  the  party  in  power  for  the 
time  is  considered  to  Ijave  a  claim  to  the  ofHce  if  lie  should 
chooae  to  ask  or  to  accept  it,  no  matter  how  inexperienced 
in  and  ignorant  of  judicial  procedure  he  may  be*  The  magia- 
^trate  also  is  under  no  obligation  to  conform  himself  to  the 
advice  or  directions  in  law  which  he  receives  from  his  assessor, 
and  the  more  ignorant  he  is»  tlie  more  likely  he  is  to  be  way- 
ward and  to  proceed  entirely  on  his  own  views. 

Another  source  tif  error  arises  from  the  necessarily  great, 
and  eometimes  too  great,  influeaee  possegsed  by  the  public  prO' 
secutor  over  the  miud  of  the  benclu  No  one  can  be  more 
satisfied  than  I  am  of  the  great  benefit  arising  from  our  system 
of  public  prosecution.  The  good  effect  of  this  syatem  is  not 
counterbalanced  by  any  corresponding  disadvantages  in  those 
courts  which  are  presided  over  by  pvofessional  and  permanent 
judges,  but  where  the  bench  is  composed  of  justices  of  the 
peace  who  act  only  occasionally,  or  by  city  or  burgh  magis- 
trates who  hold  office  temporarily^  there  are,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
occasional  mischievous  results.  The  duty  of  the  procurator  fif^cal 
is  to  detect  crime  and  to  procure  the  jjuni^hment  of  the  criminal. 
This  is  the  object  of  his  life,  and  it  ia  natural  that  it  i^huuld  be 
keenly,  sometimes  too  keenly,  pursued.  A^'^hen  he  is  fairly  em- 
barked in  a  criminal  prosecution  the  public  prosecutor^  object 
ia  to  obtain  a  conviction,  as  the  guilt  of  the  accused  is,  as  far  as 
he  is  concerned,  a  foregone  conclusion.  This  tendency  is  kept  in 
check  by  a  professional  judge,  but  a  temporary  and  non-pro- 
fessional judge  is  apt  to  defer  too  niucli  to  the  views  and 
opiuions  of  the  public  prosecutor.  lie  knowa  liim  to  be  a  fair, 
honourable,  able,  and  experienced  man,  much  more  experienced 
than  himself,  and  not  making  sufficient  allowance  for  his  neces- 
sary bias,  and  knowing  that  lie  would  not  prosecute  a  case  that 
he  did  not  believe  to  be  just,  he  allows  himself  to  bd  unduly 
ewayed  by  his  views  and  opinions. 

Another  and  most  important  evil  is  the  want  of  confidence 
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in  the  administration  of  juj&tlco  occasioned  h^  ihc  varving 
decisions  of  juBtice^  of  tJie  peuce  aud  citixeii  inugi^itriiles. 
M'hat  is  law  iu  one  county  is  uot  law  in  aoDther.  What  is 
law  in  the  city  ia  not  law  in  tlio  cauiity.  What  is  law  to-day 
is  not  Uw  ft  luontlt  hence  i^hcii  another  magiatrato  h  on  the 

Niiw  it  ma,y  be  said  that,  ailmitting  that  these  are  evils,  tliey 
a.re  ueceseary  eiits,  and  wucli  counterbalanced  by  the  apeed 
and  cheapaees  witit  which  justice  Ih  adraiiiigtered — that  on  the 
whole  there  is  a  fair  average  of  justice,  atid  thut  after  all,  if 
some  cases  are  not  decided  in  accordance  with  law,  the  interests 
involved  are  of  no  very  great  coiiseciiienoe. 

But  18  this  so?  Is  it  of  little  conscquenco  to  a  poor  man 
to  be  lined  or  imprisoned  for  an  uffonce  which  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  and  on  a  sound  conatrilction  of  tJic  statute  un  which  ho  \sk 
charged,  is  uo  oifeiice  at  all  V  A  man  may  in  this  way  be 
ruined  in  characlei'  and  prospects  in  life  who  really  has  done 
nothing  legally  and  powsibly  nothing  morfiUy  wroii;^. 

It  may  be  ami  often  is  the  case  that  very  important  pecu- 
niary interests  are  at  stake  in  such  questions.  Take  the  case 
of  a  prosecution  for  penalties  for  creatin^r  a  nuisance  In  the 
process  of  manufacture  uiiJer  our  Local  I'olice  Act-  The 
nomiual  ijuestiuu  is  whether  a  petty  tiue  of  two  or  five  ]K>und& 
has  been  incurred,  but  the  rcid  tjucstion  is  whether  a  particular 
manufacture  can  be  carried  on  within  our  city.  li"  a  convic- 
tion be  obtained  and  a  tine  is  imposed  the  direct  reault  is  that 
the  tine  muj^t  be  paid;  the  indirect  is,  that  tlie  manufacture 
must,  at  enormous,  perhaps  ruinous,  ex])en&c,  he  removed  to 
He  other  locality  ;  and  yct_,  after  all,  tiie  sentence  may  be 
BuitI  aod  altogctlier  unwarranted  by  the  statute. 

W^e  have  seen  that  very  serioua  evilt)  may  and  must  result 
from  the  exercise  of  aunimary jurisdiction  without  appeal.  Tho 
remedy  which  I  would  suggest  to  secure  justice  aud  uniformity 
of  decision  is  that,  when  required  to  do  so,  the  inferior  Judge  or 
magiatrat©  fihouUl  be  bound,  or  at  least  entitled,  to  state  in  a 
omm  for  the  o]>inion  of  tlie  Court  of  Seei^iou  the  fuctjii  which 
bftTC  heen  proved  before  him  and  on  which  his  judgiueut  ia 
based,  that  the  Court  may  deuide*(l)  what  is  tho  law,  and 
(i)  whether  or  not  the  law  has  been  correctly  applied  to  the 
proved  facts. 
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Oh  Extcutiun  of  International  Jtidgmtnts. 


On  Treaties  relative  to  the  Ex^cutioyi  of  International 
Judgmentti.     Bj  J.  I>E  Vries, 

THE  subject  which  I  am  about  to  submit  to  your  consi^ei^- 
tion  I  have  felt  to  be  one  of  great  iatereat  and  importance 
in  thia  pro^esstve  age,  more  especially  to  this  most  influential 
country  in  its  intercourse  with  the  nations  of  the  Continent. 

The  question  at  issue  which  claims  your  attention  is  as 
follows  : — Has  exjierience  shown  the  want  of  treaties  faeilitat- 
ing  the  execution  of  judg:ments  decreed  in  foreign  countries  to 
be  executed  in  this,  and  mce  versA,  to  be  a  serious  void  in 
our  international  jurisprudence?  Political  couventions  of  this 
nature  were  entered  into  in  France  so  early  as  1760,  when  that 
country  and  Snrdinia  ratified  a  treaty  for  tlie  mutual  protection 
of  the  rights  of  their  citizens.  This  was  succeeded  by  a  treaty 
betireen  France  and  Switzerland,  which,  with  that  between  the 
former  country  and  Sardinia,  was  renewed  uninterruptedly 
from  time  to  times  with  certain  modifications.  It  seems  to  me 
that  matters  as  they  now  stand  are  most  unsatisfactory  to  all 
parties.  For  instance,  by  the  French  law  aliens  have  no  right 
of  action  against  each  other  in  the  French  tribunals,  except  in 
commercial  matters  which  have  originated  or  are  to  be  fulfilled 
within  their  jurisdiction.  Hence  it  follows  that  parties  not 
being  French  subjects  wishing  to  avoid  the  fulfilment  of  their 
obligations  contracted  in  thia  country  cannot  be  proceeded 
against  in  France.  The  only  remedy  is  to  bring  an  action 
against  the  absconding  party  in  an  English  court,  and  have 
the  judgment  executed  by  order  of  the  French  tribunals  ;  but 
in  absence  of  treaties  such  as  exist  between  France  and  Italy, 
and  also  between  France  and  Switzerland,  the  operation 
becomes  tedious  and  uncertain,  more  especially  when  foreign 
judgments  are  required  to  be  executed  in  this  country  (see 
SchiJsby  v,  Westenholz,  Law  Reports ;  6  Queen's  Bench 
155).  It  should  also  be  observed  that  the  present  mode  of 
serving  writs  out  of  the  jurisdiction  is  no  longer  in  keeping 
with  the  present  exigenciea  of  the  age;  and  according  to  ray 
idea  the  afiida\dt  of  service  to  be  sivorn  before  a  British  consul 
can  be  very  well  dispensed  with.  For  let  ua  suppose  that  the 
defendant  resides  far  in  the  interior,  at  an  inconvenient  dis- 
tance from  a  British  consul^  is  it  reasonable  for  the  law  to  re- 
quire such  a  sacrifice  of  time  and  money  for  the  sake  of  a  for- 
mality wholly  unnecessary  ?  I  have  do  hesitation  in  asserting 
that  article  %^^  ivara";raph  9,  of  the  French  Code  of  Civil 
Procedure,  which  ia  sunilar  to  article  142  of  the  Italian  Code  of 
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Civil  Procedure  (followed  in  fact  by  almost  all  the  continental 
nations),  is  more  in  accordance  with  common  sense.  The 
articles  alluded  to  provide  that  where  the  defendant  resides  out 
of  the  country  the  citation  is  delivered  by  the  judicial  process- 
server  to  the  Procurator-General,  who  in  turn  hands  it  to  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  to  be  forwarded  tti  the  couaiilar 
tifficer  residing  near  the  defendant  for  service.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  if  the  latter  has  a  good  cause  of  defence  a  reasonable 
opportunity  is  afibrded  him  to  bring^  forwaril  such  proof;*  to 
contest  the  validity  of  the  claim ;  but  if  he  chose  to  treat  the 
matter  with  indifference  and  take  no  notice  of  the  proceedings^ 
then  it  certainly  must  be  presumed  that  there  is  no  del'cncc  to 
the  action,  and  consequently  the  plaintiff  to  be  entitled  to 
judgment. 

The  next  question  to  consider  is — Why  a  Judgment  obtained 
in  a  recognised  tribunal  iiecordiLg  to  the  laws  of  ihc  country 
where  it  has  been  decreed  t^honld  not  receive  the  same  con- 
sideration as  one  given  by  the  courts  of  the  country  of  the  de- 
fendant'ti  reeidenee.  I  have  alluded  to  this  topic  for  the  puri)ose 
of  showing  that  even  intemationul  treaties,  without  an  anieud- 
luent  of  uiunicipal  laws  so  as  to  bring  the  laws  of  the  contract" 
ing  nations  in  harmony  with  one  another,  would  be  futile.  I 
thmk  it  very  essential  to  refer  to  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  ot 
Italy  promulgated  June  25,  1865,  on  account  of  the  special 
provibiiAQ  contained  in  title  12,  respecting  the  procedure  for 
enforcing  foreign  judgments  in  tl|.at  Kingdom.  It  would  be  ncv 
disparagement  to  any  country  to  adopt  the  same  dtgpositions  of 
law  lor  their  justice,  facility,  and  convenience  ;  but  in  order  to 
make  a  foreign  judgment  available  in  the  Italian  courts  the 
plaintilf  must  obtain  tlie  permission  of  the  King's  Procuratoir 
or  the  Procurator-General  of  tlie  district  where  a  foreign  cita- 
tion  is  to  be  served.  This  permission  is  always  given  after  peril- 
pal,  and  moreoverj  if  the  eaid  citation  is  remitted  through  the 
intervention  of  political  agency,  then  the  same  is  handetTtothe 
process-server  by  the  said  Procurator-Generaldirect  for  service 
on  the  defendant. 

Executions  of  foreign  judgments  are  granted  by  the  courts 
of  appeal  of  the  districts  within  whose  juriadictiou  the  cjtecu- 
tiona  are  to  be  levied,  subject  to  the  following  conditions,  viz.  ;-— 

1.  Whether  the  judgment  has  been  given  by  the  judicial 
authority  having  proper  jurisdiction. 

2.  That  judgment  has  been  pronounced  on  the  parties  hav-^ 
ing  been  duly  summoned. 

3.  That  the  parties  havebeen  legally  represented,  or  suffered 
judgment  to  go  in  default 
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4.  That  the  judgment  contains  dispositions  not  contrary  ta 
public  order  or  internal  public  law. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  provisions  just  cited,  I  may 
observe  that  they  can  be  made  subordinate  to  stipulationi  liy 
international  treaty. 

The  next  question  I  submit  to  your  consideration  is-^ 
Whether  good  cause  can  be  shown  against  the  views  I  bail 
propounded  ?  There  seems  to  be  no  argument  capable  ilf 
upholding  a  negative  doctrine.  The  advantage  of  treilia 
approaches  the  aaaimilation  of  the  laws  of  one  country  to  avi 
other,  and  may  in  the  end  stimulate  the  adoption  of  an  aniv«^ 
sal  commercial  code.  The  following  rule  has  been  laid  dowl 
by  the  Court  of  Cassation  in  France  on  the  23rd  of  Febrdaff: 
1864,  to  the  following  effect : — C*e$t  par  la  lot  du  lieu  oH  cflf 
11  eteformee  qvH  une  convention  intervenue  en  pays  etranffer  tjdn 
Frangais  at  etranger  est  regie,  quant  dt  sa  forme,  ^  ses  e&nditini 
fondamentales  et  d  son  mode  de  preuve.  Such  a  doctrine  is  oou 
tainly  an  incentive  to  have  confidence  in  the  justice  of  M 
jurisprudence  of  the  country.  The  same  principle  was  adoptol 
by  the  Italian  Legislature  in  1865  (see  articles  9  and  10  of  Ifil 
preliminary  of  the  Codice  Civile),  In  support  of  my  views  ai  10 
the  efficacy  of  international  treaties  it  may  not  be  oat  of  plaoa 
to  refer  to  24  and  25  Vic,  cap.  11.  This  is  an  Act  of  Parii^ 
ment  for  the  express  purpose  of  enabling  Her  Majesty  toentit 
into  conventions  with  any  foreign  country  for  the  ascertainment 
of  the  law  of  such  foreign  country  when  pleaded  in  actioBi 
depending  in  this  country,  and  reciprocally.  It  seems  therefim 
that  in  1861  the  Legislature  must  have  fostered  the  idea  tluk 
treaties  were  necessary  for  the  advancement  of  justice  resting 
on  international  law. 


The  Assimilation  of  the  Law  of  Sale  in  England  and  Scotkaid, 
By  Thomas  G.  Wkigh't. 

SOME  progress  was  made  by  the  L^slature  in  1851 
towards  Uie  assimilation  of  the  laws  of  England  and  Scot 
land  as  to  the  contract  of  sale.*^  But  there  still  remain  serenl 
important  points  in  which  these  laws  differ.  The  EngliA 
statute  touched  only  two  points — the  effect  of  inchoate  difr 
gence,  and  the  buyer^s  remedy  in  the  event  of  the  aelle^ 
failure  to  deliver.  It  may  be  suggested  as  worthy  of  conaidera 

*  19  &  20  Viet  c.  60.    An  Act  to  Amend  the  Laws  of  Scotluid  afEbetn 
Tnide  and  Commeroe. 
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tion  whether  there  are  not  some  other  points  in  which  thta 
branch  of  law  in  England  might,  not  be  improved  by  assimila- 
tion to  the  law  of  Scotland,  The  provisions  of  tl»e  statute 
aflfecting  the  law  of  Scotland  are  much  more  numerous  and 
iEdiportaiit.  Beginninj^  with  the  relations  between  aeller  and 
buyer,  their  creditors^  and  others  deriving  right  from  them, 
wliile  it  leaves  untouched  the  principle  that  the  property  of 
goods  sold  remains  with  the  seller  until  the  buyer  obtaios 
delivery,  it  enlarj^es  the  buyer's  right  to  enforce  delivery, 
not  only  from  the  seller  hut  also  in  competition  ivith  his 
creditors,  and  the  same  right  has  been  conferred  upon  a  sub- 
purchaser, so  that  he  also,  by  virtue  of  the  title  which  he  haa 
acquired  from  the  buyer,  can  demand  delivery  of  the  j^da 
from  the  seller  or  his  creditors — always  on  condition,  of  course^ 
that  the  price  has  been  paid.  The  statute  lu  this  way  reduces 
the  seller's  right  of  property  in  ^oods  sold  but  not  delivered, 
in  a  question  with  a  sub-purchaser,  practically  to  the  same 
limits  as  the  vendor's  right  of  lien  in  England.  It  adniits, 
however,  of  the  enlargement  of  the  seller's  right  hy  legal  process 
or  special  agreement;  but,  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  such 
transnottons,  these  eiceptional  circumstunces  do  not  occur. 

The  law  of  the  risk  of  goods  sold  waa  not  touched,  as, 
although  baaed  in  the  one  country  on  the  maxim  *  res  perit  suo 
domino,'  and  in  the  other  on  the  maxim  *  pericuhim  rei  venditjo 
nondum  traditfB  est  cmptorisj*  it  is  virtually  the  same  in  both 
countries.  It  was,  therefore,  not  necessary  to  treuch  on  the 
principle  of  Scotch  law,  according  to  which  the  right  of  pro- 
perty is  not  transferred  until  the  goods  sold  have  been  delivered. 
The  next  matter  touched  by  the  Scotch  statute  was  the  law  of 
warranty,  and  it  will  be  admitted  that  in  assimilating  our  law 
to  that  of  Kngland  by  taking  away  the  warranty  which  was 
implied  from  the  payment  of  a  full  price  a  substantial  improve- 
ment was  effected,  and  that  the  enforced  attention  to  the  terms 
of  contracts,  in  this  particular,  when  made,  has  done  something 
to  lewen  litigation. 

We  come  now  to  some  points  of  primary  importance  on 
which  both  statutes  arc  silent : — 

lat.  The  law  of  the  remedy  available  to  the  buyer  in  the 
case  of  a  breach  of  a  warranty.  Nothing  could  be  more  simple 
than  our  rule.  The  buyer  must  timeously  reject  and  return 
the  goods,  it  he  is  not  to  be  compelled  to  accept  the  goods 
because  they  are  not  such  as  he  purchased,  neither  is  the  Bctler 
to  be  deprived  of  his  control  over  them*  If  the  return  or 
rejection  of  the  goods  is  warranted  by  the  circumstances,  and 
the  buyer  sustains  direct  loss  by  the  seller's  breach  of  Uie  con- 
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tract,  he  is  entitled  to  recover  that  loss  from  him.  In  England, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  certajn  cases  in  which  the  buyer's 
remedy  is  only  by  cross  action  for  breach  of  the  warranty,  or  by 
claimiDg  an  abatement  of  the  price.  In  some  cases  he  may 
return  the  goods ;  but  in  others  he  must  retain  them  and  make 
his  claim  for  inferiority.  There  is  obviously  room  for  improve- 
ment here,  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  it  would  be 
found  in  bringing  the  law  of  England  nearer  the  simple  rule  of 
the  Scotch  law. 

But  to  pass  on  to  another  and  more  important  difierence 
between  the  laws  of  the  two  countries,  namely  :  — 

2ncl.  The  law  of  the  formation  of  the  contract.  By  the 
eommon  law  of  England,  verbal  contracts  for  the  sale  o^  goods, 
of  whatever  value,  were  recognised;  but  by  the  Statute  29 
Charles  II.  cap.  3,  &.  17  known  as  the  '■  Statute  of  Frauds,' 
4i.ndthe  subsequent  Act  (9  George  IV.  cap.  14,  s.  7),  known 
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the  value  of  10/.  sterling  or  upwards  is  binding,  unless  some 
note  or  memorandum  in  writing  of  the  bargain  is  made  and 
signed  by  the  parties  or  their  duly  authorised  agents,  or  unless 
the  buyer  accept  part  of  the  goods  and  actually  receive  the 
same,  or  give  something  in  earnest  to  bind  the  bargain  or  in  part 
payment. 

In  Scotland  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  moveable  property  is 
validly  concluded  by  consent  alone,  and  neither  writing  nor 
any  act  in  implement  of  the  contract  is  required  to  enable 
cither  party  to  enforce  its  implement.  It  is  surely  time  to 
consider  the  expediency  of  continuing  so  fundamental  a  differ- 
ence betM*een  the  la,wa  of  the  two  countries  as  regards  the 
formation  or  constitution  of  this  important  contract.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  in  every  business  hour  sales  are  made  by 
merchants  and  others  carrying  on  business  in  one  part  of  the 
kingdom  to  those  who  are  carrj'ing  on  business  in  the  other. 
Buyers  from  Scotland  are  making  purchases  in  the  English 
and  Irish  markets,  and  buyers  from  these  countries  are  mttting 
purchnaea  in  Scotland  daily* 

Should  cither  of  the  parties  refuse  to  fulfil  such  a  contract, 
then  the  first  question  to  be  settled  is,  whether  the  validity  of 
the  contract  is  to  be  determined  by  the  law  of  the  one  country 
or  the  laxv  of  the  other.  And  assuming  it  settled  that  the  law 
ofEnglaudisapplicable  to  the  case,  it  must  next  be  ascertained 
whether  the  contract  falls  ivithin  the  statute  of  frauds,  or,  in 
the  words  of  an  eminent  judge,  whether  it  is  ^  within  the 
meaning  and  mischief  of  the  statute?'  Then  such  questions 
AS  these  may  have  to  be  determined:  Has  there  been  an  accep- 
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tance  of  the  goocU  ?  IIa«  a  sample  been  taken,  not  m  a 
sauuple  merely,  but  oa  a  part  of  tlie  whole  ?  Has  there  been 
a  constructive  ncceptatict  ?  Or,  has  there  been  an  actual 
receipt  of  the  goods  ?  The  buyer  may  have  been  in  jmsses- 
eiou  in  a  character  different  from  that  of  huyor  before  the 
jjUTchAse  v,'a&  made,  and  the  question  (uay  bc%  Whether  he  has 
done  anything  after  the  agreement,  to  purchase  which  was 
inconsistent  with  tlie  title  iimler  which  he  previously  held  tJie 
custody  of  the  goods. 

Again,  if  tliere  be  a  writing,  quostiotiB  may  ariflc  as  U> 
whether  it  nmuuota  to  a  note  or  memorandum  of  writing  in  the 
fieoflo  of  UiQ  statute;  whether  it  k  a  suflicient  note  i)f  the 
bargain  made:  whether  it  ia  signed  by  the  party  or  by  an 
^igeat,  and,  if  so,  whether  the  agent  ivas  duly  authorised  tuiii^n. 
TheRc  difficulties  merely  indicate  the  ainonnt  of  litigation 
which  this  atatute  haa  caused,  and  the  very  Htalcment  uf  them 
Ia  fturely  suflFicjent  tu  excite  the  inquiry,  Wlif-dier  there  is 
any  reason  why  such  a  stale  of  inattei'i)  should  h^  allowed 
to  remain  ?  Tlie  statute  has  perplc-^ed  legal  ingenuity  hmg 
enough.  It  has  never,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  suggested  that 
the  law  of  Scotland  on  this  point  either  causes  iaconvenience 
or  artVtrds  opportunities  for  fraud.  Happily  we  have  no  such 
array  of  cases  on  the  law  affecting  the  constitution  or  for- 
mation of  a  contract  of  sale  as  ia  to  be  found  in  the  English 
reports,  Those  wlio  have  had  experience  of  commercial  dealings 
will  bear  out  the  i^tntcment  that  the  absence  of  ^uch  ca^es 
zamiot  be  accounted  foi'  by  saying  tliat  merchants,  when  they 
find  that  their  contracts  are  repudiated,  refrain  from  compellbg 
fulfilment  of  tlicm  because  they  arc  not  in  writing,  or  no  act 
has  been  done  in  part  fulfilment  which  would  go  to  prove  the 
makuig  and  terms  of  the  coutract  itaclft  The  fact  i8,thal,  un- 
trammelled by  statute,  the  ordinary  modes  of  transacting  busi«- 
ne&s  are  found  to  be  sufficient  for  proving  as  well  as  making 
contracts  of  eale. 

The  tlilrd  and  last  point  of  difference  belongs  to  the  Law  of 
Evidence. 

In  Scotland  the  proof  of  the  payment  of  the  price  of  goods, 
if  sued  for  within  the  years  of  prescription,  is  in  the  general 
case  limited  to  the  writ  or  oath  of  the  seller.  The  writing  may 
be  a  receipt  or  an  entry  in  the  aeller's  books.  In  England  the 
payment  may  be  proved  by  the  testimony  of  witneases.  The 
reason  assigned  for  the  Scotch  rule  is  that  witnesses  may  readily 
fall  into  error  as  to  the  amount  of  money  jjftid,  and  also  og  to 
the  consideration  for  which  it  has  been  jmid,  and  it  seems  to 
be  soasd.    There  may  be  two  reasons  wny  the  greater  latitude 
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was  allowed  in  England.  The  main  or  chief  reason  probably 
is,  that  it  scoms  questionable  whether  at  common  law  a  party 
paying  a  debt  is  entitled  to  demand  a  receipt.  But  as  this  law 
has  beensettlec(  by  statute  (16  and  17  Vict,  c,  59,  sees.  3  tind4)t 
so  that  a  creditor  is  now  bound  to  grant  a  receipt,  that  reason 
has  disappeared.  Another  reason  probably  is  that  a  receipt, 
unless  under  seal,  is  not  conclusive,  but  only  prima  facie  evi- 
dence, which  may  be  rebutted  by  oral  evidence.  In  Scotland 
fiuch  a  document  being  in  re  mereatnria  is,  unless  challenged 
on  the  ground  of  forgery  or  £i'aud>  conclusive,  and  this  is  both 
safe  and  convenient^ 


Inquests  into  Fires,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Officer  h^ 
whom  such  Inquests  should  be  Coiiductetl.  By  pETER 
M'Lagan,  M.P. 

THE  frequency  of  firesj  the  loss  of  life  and  destruction  of 
property  resulting  from  them,  and  the  terror,  hardships, 
and  inconvenience  occasioned  by  their  ravages,  led  people 
even  at  a  very  early  period  to  adopt  mean£  for  preventing  and 
extinguishing  them.  The  Romans,  for  instance,  bad  bands  of 
men  appointed,  whose  principal  duty  was  to  be  on  the  outlook 
for  fireg,  and  to  extinguish  them.  About  800  years  ago  it  was 
enacted  in  this  country  that  all  tires  in  houses  were  to  he 
extinguished  at  the  ringing  of  the  curfew  bell,  under  a  penalty ; 
and  about  300  years  ago  bellmen  were  appointed  in  London  to 
ring  the  bells  at  night,  and  call  out — '  Take  care  of  your  fire 
and  candle  ;  be  charitable  to  the  poor,  and  pray  for  the  dead.* 
Nor  as  civilisation  has  advanced,  and  manufacturea  and  com- 
merce iucreased,  has  the  number  of  firea  been  reduced,  or 
the  devastation  caused  by  them  diminished. 

In  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  was  appointed  in  1867  to  inquire  into  the 
existing  legislative  provisions  for  the  protection  of  life  and 
property  against  fires  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  as  to  the 
best  means  to  be  adopted  for  oacertnining  the  causes  and  pre- 
venting the  frequency  of  fires,  it  is  stated  '  that  the  increase 
of  fires  in  London  of  late  years  has  been  very  great ;  for  while 
in  184:0  the  number  was  680,  it  had  increased  in  1866  to 
1,330.  The  increase  continued  till  1870,  when  the  number  of 
fires  was  1,946.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  reducHon,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  thia  reduction  will  continue.  It  might  be 
said  that  this  increase  in  the  number  of  fires  was  nothing  more 
than  what  might  have  been  expected  from  the  increase  in  the 
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nnmber  of  houses  nod  hi  th?  populaiion.  But  this  was  not  tUn 
case.  The  proportional  increase  oi'  fires  wa$  niucli  greater  tlian 
the  proportional  iin^reaae  in  the  popnlattrm  and  in  the  iiumhor 
of  hou3i?s.  For  while  the  increase  in  the  population  in  London 
from  1840  to  1866  was  at  the  rate  of  .04  per  ocnt,,  and  in  the 
number  of  houses  was  at  the  rate  of  4fS  per  cent.*  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  fires  wn&  at  the  rate  oJ  104  per  cent.  The 
Committee  reoeiveil  similar  reports  of  fires  from  all  paHs  of 
tht  kingdom.  Thui^  in  Manchester  in  the  five  years  from 
1846-50  there  \vere  llH  fireB,  while  from  iHfJfi  to'lSTO  they 
bad  increiiscd  to  276,  or  l.'SO  ppr  nent.  And  not^vithstanding 
the  measures  that  h^vc  been  adopted  of  late  years  t^  render 
buildingB  firc-pfoof,  and  the  application  of  science,  skill,  and 
orgmiisation  to  the  meant*  for  extinguishinjr  fires»  the  de- 
strijctiveness  of  modem  fires  is  greater  now  llian  it  was  some 
centuries  n^.  For  though  ahout  2im)  years  a^o  we  had  the 
exceptional  and  devastating  tire  of  LotiJun,  which  destroyed 
houses  whose  annual  rent  was  compntefl  at  6(Hll,000/.j  or  more 
than  1,000,000^  aeeording  to  the  preifont  value  of  money, 
besides  furniture  and  other  property,  we  are  not  surprised  at 
the  fearful  devastation  when  we  conRider  the  comparatively 
inflammahle  description  of  the  houses  destroyed,  and  the  very 
insufHeient  means  for  extinguishing  fires*  or  for  arresting  their 
progress;  but  such  deatructive  fires,  or  those  approaehing  in 
destructiveneas  the  fires  of  the  present  day,  were  comparatively 
nire.  Now,  however,  tires  destroying  property  to  the  extent  of 
hundreds  of  thouBamls  of  pounds  are  almost  of  daily  oecur- 
reuce;  and  wo  are  surprised  ivhen  a  fire  like  that  in  Tooley 
Street  is  reported,  which  destroyed  2,000.000/.  worlJi  of  pro- 
perty in  warehouses  built  for  fire-proof,  and  when  rts  progiefts 
was  attemptj?d  to  be  resisted  by  a  most  efficient  and  well 
organised  fire  brigade,  commanded  by  the  most  able  and  ex- 
perienced leader  of  his  time,  and  with  greatly  improved  appli- 
ances for  extinguiahing  fires,  directed  with  great  skill. 

lu  America  the  magnitude  and  destructiveness  of  fires  are 
even  worse  than  in  this  country.  A  writer  there  states — 
*  Leaving  out  of  view  the  exceptional  cases  of  Chicago  and 
Boston,  the  daily  record  of  fire  embraces  property  estimated 
siJways  by  tens,  often  by  hundreds,  of  thousands,  not  rarely  by 
millions  of  dollars  ;  we  have  little  doubt  that  the  tax  puid  to 
the  fire-king  hag  for  the  last  three  years  exceeded  the  entire 
revenue  of  the  United  States.'  Jt  ie,  however,  aatistactory  to 
Icam  that  within  tlic  last  few  years  the  percentage  of  serious 
fires  in  the  metropolis  has  been  matcriatly  reduced  under  the 
ftble  BUperiotendencG  of  Captain  Shaw,  for  while  in  1866^  25 
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per  cent,  of  tbe  fires  in  London  were  returned  as  serious^  in 
1872  only  11  per  cent  were  returned  as  belonging  to  this 
claes.  The  caused  of  fires  In  this  country  tnay.be  divided 
into  four  classes,  vi^,  those  arising,  l&t^  from  accident;  2nd, 
tliose  from  the  faulty  construction  of  buildings;  3rd^  those 
from  culpable  negligence  ;  and,  4th,  those  from  incendiarism 
or  arson.  To  this  I  may  add  a  aentetice  from  the  report  of  the 
Fire  Protection  Committee  in  18G7: — 'It  has  further  been 
given  as  evidence,'  says  tlie  Committee,  *  and  admitted  even 
by  gentlemen  connected  with  insurance  companies,  that  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  fires  of  late  years  is,  in  some  measure, 
to  be  attributed  to  the  great  competition  among  insurance  com- 
panies for  business;  their  carelessness  in  taking  risks,  as  well 
as  in  the  appointment  of  agents;  to  the  too  ready  faciUty  with 
which  they  settle  claims,  some  of  which  they  believe  to  be 
fraudulent ;  and  to  a  disinclination  in  general  in  the  companies 
to  prosecute/ 

I  need  not  enlarge  here  upon  the  first  two  causes  men- 
tioned above  of  those  fires  arbing  fi:om  accident  and  from  the 
faulty  construction  of  buildings,  excepting  only  iu  so  far  as  to 
impress  upon  municipal  authorities  the  great  importance  of 
attending  to  the  construction  of  buildings  i\dth  the  view  of 
preventing  fires.  I  may  mention,  in  particular,  that  great 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  place  the  tuuber  of  the  houses  too 
near  flues  and  fireptaces — this  is  a  frequent  cause  of  firea. 
The  external  construction  of  the  houses  should  also  be  attended 
to,  not  so  much  from  their  connection  with  the  origin  of  fires 
as  with  preventing  the  spread  of  them.  It  ia  well  known  that 
the  extent  and  destructivenesa  of  the  Boston  fire  were  due  very 
much  to  the  Mansard  roof,  which  is  almost  always  constructed 
of  wood,  covered  sometimes  with  lead.  The  third  and  fourth 
causes  mentioned  as  the  origin  of  iires,  viz.,  culpable  careless- 
ness and  incendiarism  and  arson,  are  more  immediately  con^ 
nected  with  the  object  of  this  paper. 

Wliile  there  is  no  doubt  that  incendiarism  Is  a  crime,  and 
ought  to  be  visited  with  severe  punishment,  carelessness  will 
not  be  put  by  most  people  in  the  category  of  crime.  But  it 
has  been  justly  remarked  that  '  carelessness,  when  reproved,  if 
persisted  in  after  the  right  way  of  proceeding  has  been  pointed 
out,  should  be  severely  puniahed,'  By  an  unrepealed  Act  of 
Queen  Anne,  a  servant  who  was  proved,  from  negligence  or 
carelessness,  to  have  caused  a  fire,  was  condemned  to  pay  a 
fine  of  100/,,  or,  iu  default,  to  suffer  imprisonment  with  hard 
labour  for  eighteen  months.  And  of  late  years  carelessness  in 
a  pointsman  on  a  railway,  in  an  englneman  at  a  coal-pit,  and 
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f^era)ly  in  one  workman  causing  injury  to  another,  has  heon 
de«me(i  a  punishable  oftcnce.  iJut  i^  there  any  pround  ior 
suspecting;  that  a  large  proportion  of  tlio  fires  in  this  country 
is  the  result  of  crime?  We  muBt  nece&aarily  cxpi^et  the  causes 
of  A  great  many  fires  to  be  unknown,  for  the  fire  generally 
destTOys  the  evidence  of  its  oriftin.  Hence  the  advantage  of 
having  the  fire  attai;ked  at  an  early  etarje  and  extinguished. 
Captain  Shaw,  of  the  London  Fire  Brigade,  stated,  in  his 
■evidence  before  the  Fire  Proteution  Committee,  that  while  tlie 
percentage  of  fires  fnim  unknown  cauaes  in  1JS33  was  only  12, 
in  1866  it  was  43^. 

Now  when  we  find  that  the  causes  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  fires  are  tmknown,  and  that  thft  greater  number  of  these 
lire«  i^  in  insured  property,  or  ivheti  we  find  that  by  far  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  fires  takes  place  in  insured  property, 
while  not  more  than  one-third  of  tlie  insurable  property  of  the 
country  is  Insured,  wc  naturally  suspect  that  the  insurance  of 
the  property  haa  had  something  to  do  with  the  fire,  either  in 
inducing  carelushness  or  tempting  to  incendiarism.  Now  we 
bave  ihe  following  facta  on  this  subject: — In  London, in  lH66, 
there  were  589  tircfl  whose  causes  were  unknown,  and  of  tl»ese 
470,  or  about  four-fifthSj  were  in  insured  property.  In  Edin- 
burgh, in  1S6(*,  there  were  eighty-one  fires,  seventy-Oiue  of  which, 
were  in  insured  property*  In  Leeds,  in  1870,  thei-e  were  seventy 
fires,  und  sixty  of  them  in  insured  property.  Again,  Mr,  Braid- 
wootl  said  that  he  could  often  tell  beforehand  when  cert^un 
buildings  were  to  be  set  on  fire,  if  they  were  old  and  dilapi- 
dated, and  an  insurance  had  been  recently  eftcctcd  on  thenj» 
And  plans  had  been  got  ready  for  rebuihling  them.  Other 
saiftptcious  circumstances  connected  with  (trcs  would  lead  us  to 
ntppo«^e  that  the  insurance  of  the  property  had  something  to  do 
with  the  fire.  For  instance,  one  witness  before  the  Committee 
stated  that  often  fires  were  caused  by  small  shopkeepers  who 
were  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  In  «uch  cases  dummies  in- 
stead of  real  goods  were  found  in  those  shops:  and  if  the  6rc 
were  discovered  and  extinguished  in  time,  euepicious  circum- 
i^tanccs  might  be  observe^l,  such  saa  the  fluor  steeped  in  nnphtha, 
paper  in  plaeea  where  it  should  not  Ijc,  and  »D>mctimes  the 
premises  would  be  found  on  fiic  in  several  placed  at  one  time. 
When  fires  <K'Curred  in  the  shops  of  those  who  were  not  pros- 
perous, and  had  not  a  ready  market  for  bad  goods,  all  those 
goods  would  be  sure  to  be  burnt  \.  but  the  insurance  policy  wita 
always  sound.  There  woa  no  more  ready  market  for  unsale- 
able goods  than  a  fire.  Again,  gangs  of  men  hired  houses,  put 
furniture  into  one  of  them,  insured  the  furniture,  then  remi^vcd 
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it  to  tinother  house,  and  set  fire  to  tht*  first  house,  receivinn;  the- 

insurance  money  for  the  furniture  ivhlcli  wiis  never  burnt,  but 
was  safe  in  the  aecond  houae.  Tlie  same  transaction  was  re- 
peated with  the  second  and  third  houae,  and  so  on  with  other 
houses^the  same  furuiture  doing  servioo  all  the  time.  Another 
suspiclnua  circumstance  connected  irith  fires  is  the  exorbitant 
claims  made  by  those  whose  jiroperty  was  destroyed,  and  their 
readiness  t-o  reduce  or  withdraw  them  nltogether  if  the  insur- 
ance companies  refuse*!  to  pay  them,  and  crunpelled  tlicm  to 
prosecute,  which  of  course  would  cause  a  pubhc  inTCStigatiori 
into  the  origin  of  the  fire.  I  have  before  me  claims  made  for 
property  destroyed  by  iire  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  up- 
wards of  100,000/..  which  were  settled  for  33  per  cent,  less  on 
the  insurance  companies  resisti»ig  payments  Now,  in  alt  tliese 
cases,  the  money  to  he  got  from  the  insui-ance  companies  was 
the  inducement  to  set  fire  to  the  premises.  It  is  sad  to  think 
that  an  institution,  the  necessary  offshoot  of  oiu' civilisation, 
which  induces  forethought  and  creates  a  desire  to  make  pro- 
vision against  the  loss  and  devastation  of  fire,  should  be  the 
unfortunate  means  of  incretisinp^  a  crime  by  which  life  nnd  pro- 
perty are  not  only  endangered  but  often  lost  and  destroyed. 

Having  shown  that  a  large  proportion  of  fires  is  wilful  or 
is  due  to  incendiarism  and  crime,  we  have  now  to  inquire  what 
means  should  be  adopted  t^  check  that  crime.  The  difficulty 
of  discovering  the  cause  of  the  fire  gives  a  confidence  to  the 
incendiary  in  the  committing  of  his  crime.  ^Ve  diminish  this 
difficulty  by  increasing  the  facilities  of  extinguishing  fires  at 
their  commencement.  And  this  is  what  is  aimed  at  by  the  fire-- 
brigades  of  the  present  day.  Every  inducement  is  held  out  to 
])olicemen  and  others  to  give  early  notice  of  the  fire;  and 
every  exertion  is  made  by  the  fire-brigade  tit  be  soon  at  the 
head  of  the  fire.  But,  in  addition  to  these  precautions,  it  is 
necessary  tx>  have  an  infjuiry  to  ascertain  whether  the  cause 
was  accidental  or  intentional,  and  if  intentional,  whether  the 
fire  was  the  act  of  a  monomaniac  or  of  one  wishing  to  defraud 
the  iusuranee  company,  or  whether  it  was  done  from  malice. 
I  have  mentioned  the  art  of  a  monomaniac*  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  there  are  some  people,  generally  under  the  age  of 
twenty,  who  have  a  monomania  for  setting  fire  to  houses.  Mr. 
Braidwood  in  his  treatise  mentioned  the  case  of  a  boy  of  fifteen 
who  set  fire  t.o  his  father^s  premises  seven  times  within  a  few 
hours,  and  of  a  young  female  who  aet  fire  to  the  furniture  of  a 
friend  whom  she  was  visiting  ten  or  eleven  times  in  the  course 
01  one  Of  two  days.     In  neither  case  could  any  possible  motive 
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be  given  fur  llicit-  couUuct.      \Vc  read  of  simLlar  caaea  every 
now  and  then  in  the  papers. 

But  tliu  great  object  i>f  having  on  inquiry  into  fires  i^  to 
detect  and  cheek  crime;  and  whenever  an  inquiry  has  been 
intititutcd  mtli  this  object  it  luis  been  sueeesefuL  In  the  report 
*>f  the  Kire  Protection  Committee  several  instances  are  men- 
tioaed  of  thie^  About  four  years  iigo,  the  SheriflP  of  Lanark- 
shire^  alarmed  by  the  frequency  of  tires  in  the  C4>uaty,  issued 
instrnctions  to  thy  I'roeurator-Fifical  to  raakc  an  inquiry  into 
every  fire  that  occurred.  This  liad  the  desired  cffecl  uf  uitnoet 
entirtly  putting  a  stop  to  the  fires  in  the  rounty*  Mr.  Iluin- 
phrey»«  tire  Coroner  i>f  Middleaejt,  slated  in  evidence  that  the 
pmctiee  of  taking  inque&ts  into  fires  was  reviveil  some  years 
Ago,  aud  was  attended  by  a  couaiderable  diminution  in  the 
number  of  fires*  In  South  ^Vnles  and  in  Cambridgeshire  a 
similar  action  on  the  part  of  the  coroner  and  magistrates  wa» 
followed  by  the  i^ame  beneficiiU  results.  In  the  year  1858  there 
were  \'60  incendiary  fires  at  Baltimore*  A  fire  marshal  was 
appointed  in  that  yeni'  to  investigate  into  all  fires,  with  tlie 
Immeiliiitc  result  of  an  annual  gradual  dcereu^e  in  the  number 
of  fires  tdl  18G3,  when  Uierc  were  only  ten  fires.  So  also  m 
ic  of  the  princit*al  tovvh!?  on  tlie  continent  of  Europe  inves- 
_^ition&  into  fires  are  regtilarly  conducted,  and  have  always 
had  the  salutary  eilcct  of  checking  crime. 

AVliat  la  required  fur  the  deteetiou  of  crime  in  fire.i  in  addi' 
lion  t4f  the  ordinary  criminal  trials  is  a  prehminary  investigatiou 
into  their  origin.  ^Vc  have  a  case  analogous  to  firca  in  ehip- 
wrecks  and  injuries  to  ships  on  sea.  In  &ueh  caues  an  inspector 
is  up[M)inted  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  refHirt  upon  the  nature 
und  caxises  of  any  accident  or  damage  which  any  ship  has  sus- 
tained or  caused^  or  is  sUegcd  to  have  sustained  or  caused.  Pie 
is  invested  with  extensive  [wwers  j  for  he  may  go  on  board  any 
ship  and  may  iuspeet  the  same,  or  any  jiart  of  it,  or  of  the 
snichinery,  boats,  or  equipments,  &Cf  lie  may  enter  and 
ibspect  any  premises,  the  entry  nr  inspection  ol'  which  appears 
to  him  to  be  necessary  for  the  ]uu'po8c  of  the  reports.  Ho  may 
require  the  attendance  i.»f  all  such  persons  as  he  thinks  fit  to 
call  before  him  and  examine  fur  such  purpose.  Whenever  a 
t^hip  is  lo^t,  abandoned,  or  niateriaUy  damaged  at  or  near  the 
coast  ni'  the  United  Kingdom,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  in- 
speeting  officer  of  the  coaiitguard  or  liie  principal  officer  oi' 
customs  residing  neai-  the  place  where  such  los^,  abandonment, 
daujage,  or  casualty  occurred* or  for  any  other  person  apjiointed 
by  tlie  Board  of  Trade,  to  make  inquiry  respecting  such  loss, 
Abaudonmcntj  damage^  or  casualty  ^   aud  he  shall  have  all  the 
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powers  r^iven  to  inspectors  appointed  by  tlie  Board  of  Trade 
under  the  Alerchant  Shipi>iDg  Act.  li'  it  appears  to  such 
officer  or  other  person  appoiated  as  above,  either  u])on  or  with- 
out such  preliminary  inquiry,  that  a  formal  investigation  is 
requisite  or  expedient,  or  if  the  Boas-d  of  Trade  so  directs,  h& 
shall  apply  to  any  two  justices,  or  to  a  etipcndiary  magistrate, 
who  shall  ajtpear  to  try  the  case  aa  if  the  same  were  a  proceed- 
ing relating  to  an  oft'ence  or  cause  of  complaint  upnu  which 
they  or  he  have  the  power  to  make  a  sumuiary  conviction  or 
order.  And  they  or  he  shulJ  report  the  same  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  acoorapanying  the  report  with  abstracts  from  the  evi- 
dence. In  cases?  where  Bautical  skillaud  knowledge  are  required » 
the  Board  of  Trade  shall  have  the  power,  either  at  the  request 
of  the  justices  or  of  the  magistrate,  to  appoint  some  one  of 
nautical  skill  and  knowledge  to  act  as  assessor  to  such  justices 
or  magistrate,  who  shall,  at  the  conclusion,  cither  signify  his 
approval  of  the  report  by  signing  the  same,  or.  If  he  dissents, 
shall  signify  his  dissent  and  hia  reasons  to  the  Board  of  Trade* 
The  Board  of  Trade  may  remit  to  the  Lord  Advocate  in 
Scotland  to  prosecute  the  cases  occurring  on  the  coast  of 
Scotland  in  such  manner  as  he  may  direct.  The  justices  or 
stipendiary  magistrate  who  may  have  heard  and  tried  the  case 
may  make  such  order  with  respect  to  the  costs  of  such  investi- 
gation as  they  or  he  may  deem  just.  And  the  Board  of  Trade 
may  pay  the  expenses  of  the  investigation  or  the  remuneration 
of  the  assesfiori 

It  will  be  observed  here  that  there  are  two  stages  iti  the- 
inquiry.  First,  the  inspecting  o^cer  of  the  coastguard,  or  the 
principal  officer  of  customs,  or  t!ie  inspector  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  investigates  the  case,  to  ascertain  as  to 
whether  the  damage  to,  or  loss  of,  the  ship  was  caused  by  an 
ordinary  accident,  or  was  the  result  of  foul  play  or  crime,  or 
was  of  such  a  serious  character  as  to  demand  a  formal  inquiry. 
Secondly,  if  be  should  liavc  reason  to  suspect  that  it  was  the 
result  of  foul  play  or  crime,  or  should  believe  it  to  be  of  such- 
an  extraordinary  or  serious  character  as  to  require  a  formal 
iuveatlgalion,  he  hands  the  case  over  to  the  justices  or  a  sti- 
pendiary magistrate,  who,  with  or  without  the  aseistance  of  au 
assessor,  conducts  the  second  inquiry.  In  the  first  inquiry 
crime  is  not  discovered,  but  only  suspected.  In  the  second 
inquiry  the  damage  or  loss  raay  or  may  not  he  discovered  to 
be  the  result  of  crime ;  and  if  crime  should  be  proved,  the  guilty 
persons  may  or  may  not  be  known,  and  it  will  be  for  the  au- 
thorities to  have  further  investigation,  A  similar  course  of  pro- 
cedure should  he  adopted  in  the  case  of  fires.    Some  have  even^ 
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Tccommended  tlie  Board  of  Trade  as  the  authority  to  be  en- 
tnwted  with  the  inquiry.  But  there  are  two  objections  to  this, 
Ae  fint  of  which  is  that  the  Board  of  Trade  is  already  over- 
Imrdened  with  work ;  and  the  second  is  the  necessity  for  having 
^  investigation  at  the  site  of  the  fire,  and  immediately  after  it 
Ins  occurred)  without  waiting  for  instructions  from  the  Board 
of  Trade. 

Others  hare  recommended  that  a  special  officer  should  be 
ippointed,  having  similar  powers  to  those  of  the  fire  marshals 
ia  America,  who  can  send  for  persons  and  papers,  and  are  em- 
poireied  to  take  testimony  on  oath,  and  who  are  occasionally 
elotfaed  with  magisterial  powers.  But  I  do  not  think  that 
tiioe  is  any  necessity  for  the  creation  of  new  officers,  as  we 
bsTe  already  officers  who  can  combine  with  their  other  duties 
tbt  of  inquiring  into  the  origin  of  fires.  In  England  and 
Inknd  we  have  the  coroner,  and  in  Scotland  the  procurator- 
ML  The  coroners  always  inquire  into  the  cause  of  fires 
when  any  death  occurs  at  them,  and  some  coroners  consider  it 
t  part  01  their  duty  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  every  fire  in 
their  districts.  Seijeant  Payne,  Coroner  for  London  and 
Soothwark,  in  evidence  before  the  Committee  on  the  office  of 
coroner,  stated  that  he  was  empowered  to  hold  inquisitions  into 
firei  by  the  common  law,  which  authority  will  be  found  laid 
down,  not  only  in  the  old  law-books,  but  in  some  statutes. 
Attempts  have  been  made  by  the  justices  to  restrict  the  power 
of  the  coroner,  which  have  been  resisted  by  them.  The  coroners 
innst  that  it  should  be  left  to  them  to  take  the  initiative  in  all 
inrestigations  into  sudden  deaths  and  fires.  In  Scotland  the 
inqaests  into  fires  are  conducted  by  the  procurators-fiscal  by 
iBBtractions  from  the  Lord  Advocate.  There  is  an  impression 
ID  England  that  there  are  no  inquests  into  sudden  deaths  in 
Scotland  similar  to  those  in  England.  It  is  true  that  there 
vu  at  one  time  no  officer  in  Scotland  who  performed  the  duties 
nmilar  to  those  of  the  coroner.  But  of  late  years  the  procu- 
ntor^fiscal  have  been  charged  by  the  Lord  Advocate  with  the 
doty  of  investigating  all  cases  of  sudden  death  within  his  dis- 
toict  in  which  there  is  any  suspicion  or  reasonable  ground  for 
apposing  that  the  death  may  have  been  occasioned  by  violence 
or  by  ciupability  of  any  kind ;  also,  all  cases  of  death  from 
Mcident  within  his  district,  and  all  cases  of  sudden  death  from 
other  than  known  natural  causes ;  also,  all  cases  of  suicide,  or 
cues  in  which  persons  are  found  dead  and  are  not  known 
tokave  died  irom  natural  causes.  The  procurator-fiscal  is 
nppooed  to  do  all  these  duties  under  the  sheriff's  warrant. 
The  sheriff  is  probably  in  the  position  of  the  coroner,  but  the 
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procurator-fiscal  really  does  tJac  work.  Recent  imtructiofift 
have  also  been  issued  fi'oiu  tlie  Crown  Office  for  procurators- 
iiscal  to  investigate  all  caaes  ol'  fire  occun-iiig  witliin  their 
dlstnct  wherevev  a  fire  liaa  taken  place  uiuler  cLrcuiu stances  of 
suspicion,  or  wherever  extensive  destruction  of  jjroperty  lioa 
taken  place  or  life  has  been  endangered  by  fire.  The  j^reat 
difference  between  an  inquest  by  tUe  coroner  and  that  of  the 
procurator-fiscal  ia,  that  the  ionner  ia  conducted  in  public 
before  a  jury,  and  tbe  latter  is  conducted  in  secret  without  a 
jury.  Both  plans  liave  their  advantages  and  their  advocates. 
W'^ile  tine  conductiug  of  these  inij^niries  in  public  might  be 
the  means  of  bringing  forward  ■witnesses  who  could  speak  to 
the  case,  tbe  conducting  of  thcra  in  secret  is  more  useful  in 
Bccuring  the  ends  of  justice.  Publicity  tends  to  facilitate  the 
escape  of  a  guilty  party  more  than  bia  detectiou.  The  pre- 
cognitions taken  before  the  procurator-fiscal  are  not  on  oath, 
and  the  taking  of  them  iji  secret  is  a  protection  to  inuoceut 
partied,  and  prevents  rumours  from  getting  abroad  about  them. 
Tiie  precognitions  arc  forwarded  to  Crown  Counsel,  who  have 
tlie  future  disposal  of  the  case.  If  on  the  face  of  the  precognition 
culpability  appears,  the  party  is  apprehended  and  proceeded 
against,  as  if  be  had  been  originally  charged  with  the  crime. 
If  it  is  pJain  that  no  culpability  attaches  to  any  one,  the  case 
id  allowed  to  drop. 

There  is  a  growing  feehng  in  England  against  coroners  aa 
at  present  appointed,  and  a  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  public  prosecutors.  A  coniuiittce  of  the  House 
of  Commons  has  recommended  such  an  appointment,  and  bills 
have  been  introduced  with  tbia  object,  jVnd  tbe  Judicature 
Commission  has  rej)urted  in  faii  our  of  a  similar  appointment. 
When  the  bill  for  the  appointment  of  public  prosecutors  was 
under  discussion  in  1871,  the  Attorney-General  stated  that 
England,  so  fai"  as  he  knew,  was  the  only  eiviUzed  country  in 
the  world  in  which  prosecutions  Tvcre  not  considered  to  be  the 
office  of  the  Executive  Government — in  other  words,  in  which 
a  public  prosecutor  was  not  appointed.  The  Lord  Chief 
Justice  said  it  very  often  happened  that  cases  were  brought  to 
trial  which  were  only  imperfectly  got  up,  and  that  they  failed 
for  want  of  some  superintending  authority  to  put  the  evidence 
together  and  see  that  it  was  complete ;  and  that  tliere  were 
casea  of  collusion  in  which,  by  arrangement  between  the  parties, 
the  cases  were  not  taken  before  the  grand  juries  or  the  wit- 
nesses absented  themselves,  or  did  not  give  the  evidence  which 
they  ought  to  give,  ao  that  guilty  parties  got  off.  Mr,  Itussell 
tiumey,  who   bad  charge  of  the  Bill,   said  that  '  he  set  out 
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wilb  the  priuciijlc  that  the  tlutectiuu  of  gultt  and  the  puukh- 
ment  of  offenders  were  the  duty  of  the  StaUt  and  that  inde- 
pendently of  the  private  parly  who  might  have  hcen  injured. 
The  State  suffbrcd  ivhcn  ^uilt  rutjaiiicd  iiiulctcctcd  aiitl  when 
olieudcrs  rciuaiued  unpunished^  and  the  State  euffercd  even 
more  when  under  the  fonus  of  law,  and  l>y  means  of  the  forms 
of  law,  the  innocent  were  unduly  harassed  and  their  lives  were 
put  in  periL  In  Scoltand,  wliere  was  a  public  prosecutor,  for 
every  eleven  persons  tried  one  wa^  acquitted,  while  in  England, 
where  there  was  no  public  proseeutor,  the  proportion  was  one 
in  five/ 

jVIy  reason  for  refen'ing  at  such  length  to  the  appointment 
of  a  public  prosecutor  is  tliat  several  members  op|)osed  the  Bill 
for  inquests  into  firea  because  it  \\u^  proiM>8ed  to  conduct  the 
inquests  by  coroners  in  England  and  Ireland  ;  but  they  Bigni- 
ficd  their  approval  of  the  principle,  and  their  intention  to  &up- 
port  it  if  the  inquiry  were  entrusted  to  a  public  prosecutor. 
The  Home  Secretary  stated  l!u.t  session  that  *  the  whole 
question  was  bo  much  mixed  u]>  witii  the  appointment  of  a 
public  prosecutor  that,  until  the  Judicature  ComnilsBion  had 
reportedon  that  j)oint*thiB- — viz.,  the  ijujuirv  into  fires  and  other 
•imilar  questions — could  not  be  considered  hy  the  Government.' 
The  .ludicature  Connniaf^ion  having  now  re[)OTted  on  the  sub- 
ject,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Governnjent  will  take  it  up.  It 
only  remaine  for  me  to  oiler  one  or  two  suggestions  as  to  the 
conducting  of  these  inquiries  generally  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  particularly  in  Scotland.  It  had  been  proposed  by  some 
that  the  insurance  companies  &l]ould  be  at  the  expense  of  eon- 
ducting  these  inquiries,  beeiiuse  ihey  more  thun  any  other 
jjarty  would  be  benefited  by  them.  But  those  who  make  this 
pro[josal  overlook  the  fact  that  not  more  than  one-third  of  the 
iaaurable  property  in  the  kingdom  is  insured,  and  that  the  firca 
may  oinginate  in  premises  not  injured.  Besides,  it  is  wrong  in 
principle  and  in  policy  to  make  a  commercial  company  or 
|)rivate  individual  jjay  for  the  detection  of  crime.  I  cordially 
concur  in  tJje  sentiment  exjiressed  by  Mr,  Rue&cll  Gurney, 
wliicb  1  ehaJl  repeat — '  The  detection  of  guilt  and  the  punish- 
ment id"  offenders  were  the  duty  of  the  State,  and  that  inde- 
pendently of  the  private  party  who  might  have  been  injured** 
As  regards  the  inveatigation  into  the  causes  of  fires  by  the 
procurator-fiscal  in  Scotlaiid,  I  would  propose  that  it  should 
be  conducted  publicly  in  part*  lEe  i<hou!d  investigate  into  all 
ewes  of  fire  occurring  in  his  dij^trict,  and  if  he  has  reason  to 
snapect  that  the  fire  Iiuk  been  unlawfully  caused,  or  if  there 
has  been  extensive  destruction  of  property,  or  life  baa  been 
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endangered  by  fire,  he  should  couduct  the  investigation  in 
public,  and  report  as  he  does  now  to  the  Lord  Advocate  before 
committing  aav  one.  The  object  of  having  these  investigations 
public  is  to  dctec  others  from  committing  similar  offences. 
Some  men  who  would  ruu  the  risk  of  being  detected  far  setting 
fire  to  tlieii*  premises  for  the  insurance  money  would  hesilAte 
to  do  80  if  they  were  to  be  exposed  to  the  jmnoyance  and 
suspicion  of  a  public  investigation. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Ludlow,  Barriater-at-La  w  (late  Secretary  to  the 
Friendly  Societies  Commission),  read  a,  paper  on  'Companies 
and  Societies,  with  special  reference  to  the  Friendly  tiocieties'Bill 
of  the  last  Session,'  '  Fifty  years  ago,  he  said,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  mining  companies  on  the  coal^book  principle,  confined 
to  Cornwall,  friendly  societies,  and  savings  banks,  the  law 
recognised  only  one  form  of  association,  unless  by  special 
authority  from  the  Crown  or  fram  Parliament — that  of  private 
partnership.  Defects  of  judicial  procedure  rendered  the  use  ot 
this  form  impracticable  where  there  were  many  partners;  any 
attempt  to  modify  it  by  the  creation  of  transferable  ehares  was 
an  indictable  nuisance.  The  present  state  of  the  law  was  in 
strong  contrast  with  that  wliidi  he  Imd  just  described.  There 
are  now  at  least  nine  diHereut  way-s  in  which  whole  classes  of 
as30ciationB  of  various  kinds  can  be  originated,  exclusively  of 
those  whose  constitution  is  purely  special,  and  of  those  which 
may  still  subsist  under  obsolete  forms.  The  power  of  creating 
corporations  is  shared  by  Parliament  and  by  the  Crown  with 
the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Registrar  of  Joint-Stock  Corapauies, 
the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies,  and  the  Charity  Commia- 
aionera.  The  principal  acta  alone  relating  to  associated 
bodies  amount  to  more  than  nine  hundred  sections,  or  say  as 
many  as  the  articles  of  the  whole  German  Commercial  Code, 
and  250  more  than  those  of  the  French  Code  de  Commerce. 

In  such  a  mass  of  legislation  there  must  be  a  vast  amount 
of  superfluous  matter.  Any  one  who  compares  the  Com- 
panies' Clauses  Consolidation  Acts  with  the  Companies'  Acts 
would  see  tliat  nearly  the  whole  of  the  former  might  be 
dispensed  with  by  making  the  corresponding  sections  of  the 
Companies'  Acts  applicable  to  Parliamentary  Companies  and 
Table  A  compulsory,  with  some  modifications.  A  tabular  state- 
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ment  Id  the  fir&t  lieport  of  the  Friendly  Societies'  Curniniasionera 
of  the  clauses  as  to  exemption  from  stamps  in  the  Act*  relating 
to  bnilding  societies,  friendly  fiocietiea,  loan  societies,  and  aavintr*, 
l)aiik».  showed  that  the  substantial  diflTcrences  between  the 
fnur  were  very  triflint^.  Another  table  in  the  second  n]]]tcndix  to 
the  fourth  Re|x»rt  of  the  same  Commissioners  proved  the  game 
point  in  a  raore  effective  manner  as  respecta  five  different 
ibrmfl  of  clauses  for  vesting;  a  society's  property  in  truetees^ 
and  enabling  them  to  fiuc  ^nd  be  3ued  on  its  behalf*  BesideB 
differences  of  wording,  differences  ofjirocedui'e  bj'O  also  unneces- 
sarily multiplied  by  legislation,  in  proof  whereof  the  writer 
referred  to  a  table  in  Appendix  XI.  to  the  fourth  Report  of 
the  Friendly  Societies'  Com  miss  ion  era,  by  Mr.  lirabrook, 
assistant  registrar,  being  a  comparative  statement  of  the 
procedure  for  verifying  rules. 

The  Friendly  Societies'  Bill  of  1874,  in  ita  original  shape, 
sought  to  put  order  into  a  portion  of  tliia  chaoa.  The  first 
step  in  this  direction  had  been  made  by  Mr,  Lowe's  *  Registry 
of  Societies  Bill,  1870,'  which  sought  to  bring  within  a 
common  regbtration  system  at  the  Board  of  Trade  all  the 
different  bodies  (except  savings  bank^)  then  registered  or 
certified  by  the  RegiJilrar  of  Friendly  Societies,  either  as  such  or 
ad  hamster  to  revise  the  rules  of  savings  bunks.  The  bill  of 
1874  sought  to  bring  all  those  into  one  law,  together  with 
trades  unions,  which  arc  now  also  registered  with  the  Registrar 
of  Friendly  Societies,  and  scientific  and  literary  Hocteties,  now 
certified  only  for  a  particular  purpose,  but  cxcludin";  bnlldhig 
societies,  as  provided  for  by  an  act  of  the  session.  The  neces- 
sary differences  between  these  various  classes  of  bodies  were 
80  slight  that  out  of  a  bill  of  seventy-eight  sections  six  were 
found  sufficient  to  deal  with  the  specialties  of  all  other  classe* 

societies   besides  friendly  ones;  representing  one  hundred 

six  eectiona  which  would  have  been  swept  away  by  making 
&be  law  with  a  few  special  clauses  instead  of  retaining  half  a 
dozen  special  laws. 

A  new  process  of  generalisation  tlius  begun  can  be  earned 
on  all  the  more  easily  with  beueiit  to  all  the  different  classes 
of  bodies  to  which  it  applies.  To  alter  the  law  for  the  wors& 
becomes  more  difficult  through  the  greater  variety  of  interests 
Affected,  whilst  any  amendment  obtained  by  one  inures  to  the 
benefit  of  all,  and  the  uniform  procedure  tends  to  greater 
correctoesa  of  practice. 

The  attempt  failed,  through  the  selfishness  or  short-sighted- 
ness of  the  oodies  concerned.  The  great  trading  burial 
societies,  pointedly   condemned  by  the   report  of  the  Roy&l 
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ComiuisaioDers,  would  naturally  put  forth  their  whole  strength 
ti)  defeat  it.  The  trades  uniuns — than  whom  probably  no 
class  of  bodies  would  have  been  more  benefited  by  the  bill — 
raised  a  senseless  outcry  agniust  it.  The  great  friendly 
societies  objected  to  the  inclusion  of  other  societies  besides 
their  own,  and  the  Parliamentary  agent  to  the  Foresters 
declared  that  fnendiy  societies  shouhl  'insist'  upon  separate 
legifilation^  z.c,  should  insist  that  a  law  -which  affected  tlmm 
j^hould  not  be  codified,  and  that  the  Statute-book,  tu  pleEue 
thera,  .shouhl  remain  cumbered  with  half-a-dozen  separate  Acta 
of  Parliament  where  one  wa&  enough.  In  the  face  of  such 
upposition  the  bill  in  itsi  revised  ghape  was  cut  down  to  dealing 
with  the  classes  of  societies  already  dealt  with  by  the  Friendly 
Societies'  Acts  proper,  and  by  the  Cattle  Kuisance  Societies' 
Act. 

The  writer  expressed  a  hope  that  when  the  subject  was 
better  understood  the  advisability  of  more  comprehensive 
legislation  would  he  recognised.  There  were  some,  indeed^ 
who  tlioiight  that  all  Parliamentary  *  Societies '  might  be 
brought  under  the  Companies'  Acts,  Whilst  <iuite  of 
<»pinion  that  the  Companies'  Acts  &hould  be  enlarged, 
he  thought  thera  in  their  present  shape  imfitted  for  tlic  buUi  of 
the  bodies  in  (jueetion.  And  lie  thought  there  was  a  real 
distinction,  if  not  one  based  on  etymology,  between  societies 
and  companies — between  undertakings  in  which  capital  ia  the 
leading  element,  no  matter  to  whom  it  belongSj  and  under- 
takings in  ^vhieh  it  is  a  subordinate  element,  and  membership 
the  dominant  one.  The  great  fault  of  the  Companies'  Acts 
was  that  their  system  was  based  upon  subscribed  capital,  that 
is,  on  paper  promises  to  pay,  and  that  they  required  no 
guai'antee  of  the  paymentof  capita) ;  the  requiring  of  a  definite 
amount  of  capital  for  registration  adding  to  the  mischief.  He 
quoted  au  instance  of  tlie  Tumacacori  JVIiniug  Company, 
■registered  in  1870>  with  a  capital  of  *J,000,UOU/.,  hi  200,000 
shares,  whicit  were  all  issued  as  actually  paid  up,  with  a 
directorate  comprising  a  nobleman,  a  baronet,  ]VLP*j  &G-,  and 
yet  in  which  never  a  shilling  was  paid  up,  and  there  was 
never  a  banking  account  or  cash-book.  In  tliis  case  the  pubUc 
was  not  victimised,  as  the  directoi-s  turned  out  to  be  the  only 
creditors,  but  it  might  easily  have  been  a  swindle  as  well  as  a 
sham.  He  would,  therefore,  regret  seeing  bodies  like  build- 
ing societies  or  co-operation  societies,  altliough  formed  for 
I'ommcrcial  purposes,  forced  into  the  grooves  of  the  present 
Companies'  Acts,  still  more  friendly  societies ;  and  he  even 
doubted  whether  all  bodies  formed  for  purposes  of  life  assurance 
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would  not  be  better  detnolicd  from  llie  ivinipany  system,  nnd 
connect**!  with  what-  be  would  term  the  Rooicty  syntcm.  Ho 
ended  by  indicntin^  the  following  as  tlic  basin  of  a  mtionnl 
English  law  of  asisociation  :^- 

1.  Freedom  of  assncifttion  with  utiltmited  liability  for  any 
lawful  purpofle*  on  coudiiiou  of  reeistoriug  a  firm  or  titli?  and 
the  names  and  addresses  of  menioprs.  If  Umited  liability  is 
sought  for  any  of  the  members,  the  conditions  as  to  thene 
to  be  Birailar  to  those  for  limited  liability  atfiocintion, 

2.  Freedom  of  asaiiciation  beynnd  a  certain  number  under 
tlie  corporate  fi)rm,  with  limited  liahility,  hut  under  uonditionH 
sufficient  to  assure  that  the  capital  can  be  reached  when  re- 
quired both  by  creditofs  and  members. 

3.  In  both  the  above  cases  rc^stration  to  be  with  a  Hoard 
of  Trade  De]>artment,  or  inth  some  provincial  bram-li  of  it. 

4.  The  siune  department  to  carry  through  all  formal  stages 
ho<lics  requirini^  Parliamentary  |>owers, 

5.  Where  the  objects  of  asacjciatton  involve  |>crsonal  eon- 
ditiona  of  membership,  or  include  individual  pain,  or  limit 
pretty  iiarrowl)'  the  interest*  or  benefits  <if  memherH,  and 
perhaps  in  all  cases  of  fi?itnn7i  intiuranco*  recourse  Uy  be  had  to 

board    officer,    answering    to   the  Hegistrnr    of    Friendly 
cicties,  but  with  more  flexible  powerB,  or  to  «orae  provincial 
branch  of  such  hoard  or  deputy  of  euoh  officer 

6.  The  right  of  special  incorporation  by  I'arUamuQt  or  by 
tbe  Crown  to  fiubfli^t,  but  incorporation  always  to  convey 
limited  liability. 

Mr.  A.  Taylou  Ivvkh,  AdvoeatejEdiohDrph,  read  a  paper 
on  'Trade  Unionism;  its  Limits  and  its  Future.''  llo 
said  that  the  last  Congress  in  (.rlR8gow»  which  met  in  1*460, 
vros  an  era  in  the  history  of  trade  unionl'im.  Since  then 
tUore  has  been  much  di^u^ion  a?  to  the  ori^n  and  the 
future  of  these  associations.  Their  orijjin  baa  Ijeen  traced  to 
the  old  crafts  or  nfuilds,  and  they  have  at  least  a  ^trikiog 
relation  to  them,  Botli  arc  foundefl  on  ati  artiflcial  fact — the 
division  of  laljour,  and  both  arc»  or  propw*?  to  be,  mono|)oliGfl, 
But  tboy  differ,  not  only  in  the  old  crafts  betn^  legal  mcmojKdica, 
while  the  modem  iiocictie.<4  are  only  voluntary^  but  in  this  alao 
and  chiefly — the  guihU  embraced  masters  and  men ;  raodem 
tmioDfl  are  uniotia  of  the  men  only.  For  in  tlie  old  time  the 
msrter  was  a  man  ddUed  in  hi«  craft,  no?  be  is  a  man  with 
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capital.      And  under  the  influence  of  this  cKangc   the   old 
associations  crurablcd  away  and  the  new  arose. 

The  interest  in  the  future  of  trade  unions  has  beeo  increased, 
but  also  confused,  by  the  proposed  unionfi  of  a^icultural  and 
other  unskilled  labourers.  Strictly  Bpeaking,^  there  is  no  sucli 
thing  as  a  trade  union  of  unskilled  men.  Trade  unions  are 
of  men  skilled  In  a  particular  urt ;  the  trades  are  the  aristocracy 
of  labour,  and  the  unions  perpetuate  the  distinction.  A  league 
of  labour  is  one  thing,  trade  unions  are  another,  15ut  the 
€xelusivencsa  of  trade  unions  is  not  the  thing  which  chiefly 
limitB  their  influence;  it  is  the  fact,  anticipated  by  theory  and 
Tiow  illustrated  in  fact,  that  all  excessive  action  on  their  part 
at  once  reacts  on  the  particular  trade,  sending  capital  away 
from  the  place*  or  the  country,  or  the  industry,  to  other  places, 
eouuti-ies,  industries.  So  long  a.s  trade  unions  keep  to  the 
character  in  which  they  hitherto  professed  to  meet  capital  (for 
in  tlietr  character  its  mere  benefit  fiocietiea  I  do  not  consider 
them)j  i.e.  as  voluntary  Rocieties,  founded  on  freedom  of  asso^ 
ciation,  bo  long  any  mischief  their  acting  may  be  supposed  to 
cause  will  be  limit-ed,  local,  and  temporuiy,  and  the  syutem, 
being  one  of  self-acting  checka,  will  be  incapable  of  producing 
constitutional  revolutionary  disturbance.  And  our  looking  to 
the  necessity  limitations  of  tlie  present  system,  while  it  may 
suggest  to  some  tliat  they  hope  too  much,  and  to  others  that 
they  fear  too  much,  from  it,  might  suggest  moderiitinn  on 
both  sides  in  working  it,  It  professes  to  be  a  system  of  free- 
dom of  contract,  and  freedom  of  association,  and  is  thua  opposed 
to  the  old  theory  wliich  threw  the  responsibility  of  labour  and 
wagea  upon  a  paternal  government,  and  to  the  modera  theories 
on  the  Continent  which  insijit  that  the  people  as  a  whole  must 
regulate  it  and  suppress  individual  or  partial  competition.  At 
the  congress  of  labour  in  recent  years  held  abroad  tiiia  con* 
trast  betiveen  Briti&h  and  foreign  labour  theories  came  out 
strongly,  and  it  is  important  to  lay  stress  upon  it  at  present. 
The  whole  toleration  which  trade  unions  have  within  this 
century  at  last  received  from  the  law  is  founded  upon  their 
plea  that  they  respect  not  unly  rightii  of  property,  but  individunl 
freedom.  And  the  maintenance  of  this  equipoise  is  sure  to  be 
insisted  on  in  the  future. 


A  paper  on  *  The  Scotch  Law  of  Partnership — with  special 
reference  to  Partnership  Liability — and  Engli&h  Decisions, 
from  1800  dowmvards,*  was  read  by  Mr.  Akdkew  Mitchell, 
Advocate.  He  said  the  English  law  on  these  subjects  ha<l 
beeu  modified  by  a  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1860, 
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The  efToct  of  that  judgmcDt  upou  the  Scotch  law  wns  aXiH 
unfixed.  Before  18G0  the  state  of  portD&rsUip  htw  in  both 
countries  was  unaatUfac1ory»  English  case-law  had  settled 
the  rule  for  ICngland  tliat  participation  in  nctt  j>rofiU  inferred 
liabtlitv  fur  the  company'**  debtn,  and  the  tendcBC)*  of  .Scotch 
case-law   was,   pcrhapH.  ia   the   &aiiic  direction.     Thus  cnter- 

fme  ^aA  hindered  and  hardi^hip  luflicted.  By  the  liuugc  of 
iOnis"  judgiueut  of  1860^  ^iveu  In  the  ease  of  Cux  r.  Hick- 
man,  |>articipatiou  in  profiu  was  expres&ly  repudiated  as  a 
Anal  te^t  of  partucri^hip,  and  tlio  to^t  of  mutual  agency  and 
pnucipahihi|i  subsisted.  Further,  theu'  Eordsliips  seemed  to 
lay  it  down  that  the  law  of  partnerslup  njeuerjiUy  was  a  branch 
of  the  law  of  agency.  Scotchnieu  muat  at  once  feel  a  difficulty 
when  this  latter  view  \a  presented  to  them.  Scotch  law  haa 
never  regarded  the  contrncta  as  the  sanic ;  and  some  of  the 
most  obvious  features  of  pjirtnerainp,  it  would  seem,  cannot  be 
reduced  to  mandate.  The  Scotch  view  of  the  essence  of  part- 
nership, as  found  in  tlic  oKIlt  institutional  writers,  i^  quite 
clear:  an  ossocjatton;,  or  union  of  individuals,  for  making  jirn^ 
fits  for  all  by  use  of  the  tneanis  of  all.  It  sceina  a  fair  in- 
ference tJiat  the  profits  arc,  further,  to  he  made  by  all ;  that 
the  trade  and  the  trade  contracts  are  the  association  s,  not  the 
Individuals'.  The  h*ter  Scotch  doctrine,  that  a  partner  is  n 
persDHU,  confirms  this  inference,  and  establishes  tlie  ooeness  of 
partrierBhip  in  it»ielf.  and  a^  to  all  its  relations  and  acts.     One 

{Mirtncr  bindH  another,  not  becauBe  of  any  niaodate  to  do  so, 
lut  be<;ause,  to  a  certain  cniK  they  have  become  one.  By  the 
light  of  Scotch  law,  Bumething  very  like  this  Scotch  view  !*  to 
be  found  lu  the  judgment  in  Cox  »■,  Hickman.  Mutual  agency 
18,  perhnps,  the  clohCfit  tie  conceivable  to  a  f-ystero  which  de- 
sires n  persona  in  partnership.  The  later  English  deci^ioiu^  iti 
tie  subordinate  appeal  cuurtti  sujfport  this  reading  of  Cox  w- 
Hickman,  and  themselves  come  even  nearer  the  Scotch  view. 
Intention  and  ownership  of  the  business  are  the  tiling  relied 
on  in  them.  The  test- question  jiut,  la  he  owner  of  the  bnei- 
ness  ^  always  mcans;,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  it  ia  put, 
Is  he  owner  as  equal  or  fellow-principal?  and  haa  no  reference 
to  an  unequal  relation  like  i>rtnci]>al  and  agent.  The  effect, 
then,  of  Cox  i\  Hickman  upon  Scotch  partnership  law  is  that 
it  removes  the  sources  of  difficult  English  law  intrtHJuced  into 
Scotland,  in  tlic  ahape  of  the  rule  that  participation  in  profits 
inferred  liahility  and  the  cnnceptiou  of  ao-callcd  f/Ufrnr  partner- 
ship; that  it  Buppliea  a  better  working  test,  mutual  agency; 
and  that  it  givea  indicjitions  oC  a  final  and  coraj»lete  test  of 
partnership   and  analysis  of  partnership,  viz.,  joint  ownership 
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of  the  buaiQcss,  imd  in  so  doing  gives  an  Independent  corro- 
boration of  tKo  «oundnes>a  of  the  principles  of  the  Scotch  part- 
nership law*  These  views,  if  correct,  teach  tM*o  lessons  witli 
regard  to  assimilfition  t  \,  Assimilation  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
puf?hed  on  hastily,  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  diatinctive  good 
elements  of  the  two  systems.  9.  Assimilation  must  not  be 
mere  eclecticism:  regard  mnst  he  had  to  theory  and  principle. 
"What  real  good  could  be  expected  to  follow,  for  instance,  from 
the  adoption  into  the  law  of  England  of  the  Scotch  view  of  a 
persona  in  partnershi]^  fipart  from  the  principles  which,  as  has 
been  shown,  that  symbol  expresses? 


A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  B.  A  Macfik  '  On  Patent 
and  Copyright  Monopolies.'  *  He  said :  'Copyright  is  a  privilege 
of  monopoly,  in  right  of  whieh  an  author.,  or  his  i^&ignee  tho 
bookseller,  may  publish  many  copies,  or  few,  or  none  at  all, 
according  to  his  o^vn  pleasure,  and  may  restrain  every  other 
peraou  from  producing  or  publisluug.  Copyright  \b  i\  modern 
institution,  dictated  partly  by  a  sense  of  justice  and  partly  by 
conviction  that  to  concede  it  is  politic.  Fair  play  demaadB 
Itindlyj  if  not  generous,  treatment  of  literary  labourers  in 
the  service  of  the  public.  Still,  a  more  practical  and  com- 
monplace view  of  the  case  for  State  interposition  on  their 
behalf  has  been  the  dominant  and  guiding  consideration.  And 
properly  so.  The  State  would  not  be  justified  in  creating  a 
eystem  of  monopoly,  especially  monopoly  of  what  is  far  more 
precious  than  anything  material  and  perishable,  without  the 
justificationof  public  utility.  The  State  has  accordingly  provided 
that  for  a  limited,  though  certainly  a  long,  time  do  one  but  the 
author  or  liis  assignee  may  vend  his  works.  It  has  established, 
in  fact,  a  new  kind  of  property,  for  the  law  justly  does  not 
recognise  this  as  prc-exiatent  or  inherent.  The  natural  right 
of  an  author  does  not  extend  beyond  his  poxver  to  withhold 
from  publication.  But  in  establishing  this  property  Parlia- 
ment has  endeavoured  to  guard  the  public  iutercst  by  limiting 
the  number  of  years  during  which  the  privilege  may  eubfiist 
and  the  area  on  which  it  subsists.  A  notion  prevailed  in 
former  times  that  exclusive  privileges  not  merely  could  be* 
but  would  be*  worked  so  as  to  conduce  to  moderateness  of  pi-ice. 
Probably  publishers  at  the  present  day  would  repeat  this 
flattering  plea.  The  general  public  ivould  receive  it  with 
incredulity.      A   Scotch   judge   wrote  in   the   last    century. 
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*  This  claim  of  autliorB  to  eRlnbUsh  right  of  property  in  a  book 
after  publication  is  liighly  inexpedient,  as  it  gives  a  right  of 
euppression  :\nd  confers  a  [Mjwer  of  extortion,'  Mr.  JIucfio 
questioned  whether*  granting  the  expediency  of  gome  prlvllfrfe, 
the  duration  should  not  be  very  grently  limited — Ihe  law 
uow  prolongs  it  to  the  end  of  the  very  extended  term  of  forty- 
two  years  fis  a  minimum — askitirr  what  principle  should  deter- 
miQe  the  duration?  The  sufficicTicy  *if  rcrompenso  and 
stimulus  ?  Copyrin^ht  should  be  surh  in  duration  and  nalurc  as 
to  obtain  for  the  reading  raembers  oC  the  eommunity  an  early, 
large,  and  good  3n]iply  of  literature  at  moderate  prices. 
Acting  wilb  this  object  in  view,  the  legislator  attempts  on  the 
one  hjuid  to  compensate  the  author  for  the  surrender  of  his 
time  and  talents,  and  the  publisher  for  tlic  risk  and  outlay 
which  13  hh  part  of  the  bu^iiness,  on  a.  ecale  of  liberality  suffi' 
cient  to  eneourage  other  citizens  to  do  the  like*  and  on  the 
other  liand  so  to  limit  the  rompeaaation,  estimated  by  general 
experience  and  results,  as  to  secure  cheap  and  wide  circulation 
of  books  of  merit.  If  th'isi  basiB  of  eistiination  is  correct,  it 
follows  that  extensloT)  of  the  area  over  which  eKcluBive  privi- 
leges operate — increases  that  of  the  population  subjected  to  the 
influences  of  copyright^bettcr  circumstant^es  of  the  book- 
buying'  population,  involving  greater  ability  and  disposition  to 
read  and  purchase,  combine  to  make  a  nuich  shorter  duration  of 
exclusive  privileges  if  not  more  at  any  rate  as  remunerative  as 
was  the  long  period  of  forty-two  yew's  at  the  time  it  was 
enacted.  There  is  another  way  of  remunerating  authors  than 
the  somewhat  antiquated  nyKtem  of  mono[>oly»  viz.,  by  intro- 
ducing healthy  com]»etition»  Why  should  not  we  take  ft  hint 
from  what  is  going  on  before  our  eyes  with  regard  to  inven- 
tion? There  is  undoubtedly  conaidorablc  sunilarity  between 
nintter  subject  of  patent  right  and  matter  subject  of  copyright 
When  patents  were  fii'Kt  granted  it  wsis  on  the  understanding 
that  the  patentee  alone  would  work  his  invention,  but  by 
.and  by  it  was  found  that  hia  interest  (and  the  interest  of  the 
public  80  far  wa^^  identical  u-ith  hia)  would  be  promoted  by 
licfftiiinff  other  pcrsonij  to  manufacture  tlje  patented  inventioa. 
For  these  licences  royalties  are  etipulated.  That  is,  any^ 
[)dy  engaged  in  a  trade  may  make  and  vend  the  patented 
tide  who  would  be  willing  to  pay  the  inventor  a  fair  share 
of  profit,  after  a  fair  share  of  monopoly,  whether  of  six  or 
twelve  or  twenty-four  months,  as  a  general  rule,  with  special 
provisions  for  highly  illustrated  works  and  others  which  may 
be  dealt  with  exceptionally  iu  the  region  of  literature  and 
copyright     I  do  not  now  care  to  say,  the  grand  and  vitalising 
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inBuence  of  competition  should  be  brought  into  play  in  the  same 
matmerj  r.  e.  any  person  who  is  engaged  iu  the  huBinesfl  of 
publisher  shouKl  be  allowed  to  republish  on  condition  that 
he  obliges  himself  to  print  under  the  eye  of  the  author^  so  as 
to  insure  fair  remuneration,  and  to  pay  him  a  at^tutoiy  per- 
centage on  the  selling  price.  That  percentage,  I  suggest, 
should  be  5  per  cent,  a  rate  which  I  suppose  is  equal  to  20 
or  30  per  cent,  on  the  coat  of  mechanical  production.  With 
such  a  protecting  duty,  s\ich  a  levy  or  mulcture,  authora 
would  presumably  be  highly  satiaficd,  and  the  original  pub- 
lisher would  have  no  reason  1o  complain  of  unjust  or  illiberal 
treatment.  He  has  the  opportunity  of  making  with  the 
author  such  terms  as  he  thinks  fit.  He  probably  would  divide 
with  the  author  thig  mulcture  under  competitive  copyright- 
The  greater  the  number  of  republighers,  the  greater  the 
revenue  to  both,  and  (this  is  the  eftect  that  will  com- 
mend the  change  to  philanthropists  and  statesmen)  the  more 
will  competition  tend  to  reduce  prices  and  promote  activity  in 
pushing  sales,  so  as  to  insure  a  vast  increase  of  circulation 
and  facilities  for  reading.  Indeed  wc  might,  without  being 
visionaries,  look  forward  to  the  following  beneficial  results: — 

1.  Many  more  people  would  be  able  and  willing  and  Tvnnt 
to  buy  books  then  than  now» 

2,  Booka  would  be  so  cheap  and  plenty  that  after  perusal 
they  would  he  given  away  freely. 

3*  The  labouring  population  could  and  would  acquire  and 
possess  books  to  a  pri.>digiou&ly  larger  extent  than  unfortunately 
ia  or  can  be  the  case  now. 

4.  They  would  have  access  to  new  books  many  years  earlier 
than  heretofore,  indeed  when  still  fresh,  and  not,  as  now,  only 
when  stale,  if  at  all;  for  indeed  works  of  literature  are,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  almost  wholly  beyond  their  rcaeh,  except  that 
of  the  penny  newspaper. 

5.  Village  and  school  and  workshop  libraries  would  be  uni- 
versal. 

As  to  whether  as  many  new  workg  would  he  composed  as 
there  are  at  present.  If  it  is  correct  to  anticipate  equal  or 
augmented  profits  to  authors  and  publishers,  the  number  of 
works  would  be  as  great  or  greater ;  but,  supposing  it  to  be 
otherwise,  it  would  take  place  in  the  excessively  numerous 
papers  that  minister  to  amusement  and  sensationalism*  and  not 
in  the  solid  and  informing  publications  which  are  written 
under  the  impulse  of  nobler  aims  than  pecuniary  advantage, 
and  which,  there  seems  reason  to  fear,  are  stifled  by  the  rather 
too  Wgrgrous  pressure  of  other  occupiers  of  the  journaL 
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After  detailing  the  rtltugotlior  new  s^ources,  kindy^  and  do- 
rees  of  foreign  com  petit  if  m  to  which  British  industry  is  yearly 
Bcomiitg  more  exposed,  and  tlie  disadvantage  oui*  commerce 
llnd  manufactures  are  subjei'tcd  to  from  the  regime  of  free- 
trade  in  tlfe  United  Kingdom  being  unaccomjvanicd  by  free- 
trade  iti  otiior  couutriea  which  are  consumers  now,  but  are 
becoming  more  and  more  producers  and  even  exjiortcra  of 
manufactiiros  (an  inequality  sunctioncd  in  an  unstatcsmanlike 
^irit  by  treaticvS  with  tlit'Sfi  ctMviitrics),  the  paper  urged  that 
Farliampnt  ought  to  legislate  in  such  manner  as  to  remove 
every  actual  rcsti-ic^tion  on  freedom  and  excellence  of  produc- 
tion, *  We  open  our  ports  free  of  duty  to  foreigners,  while 
■ffc  subject  our  luanufacturci"^  to  home  taxation  on  their  pro- 
ductions, 10  a  sort  of  excise  called  royaltiee.'  There  Ls  no  limit 
to  the  demands  that  pa?ontcesmay  make.  No  inquiry  is  made 
at  the  Cn?tom-housc  whether  in  their  own  countries  the  foreign 
rivals  thus  favoured  luive  been  Buhjected  to  any  like  burden. 
The  pmbability  is  strong  that  they  have  not  been,  for  com- 
paratively few  patent'?  are  taken  out  on  the  Continent  (in 
Pni!>sia,  a.*  a  strong  instance,  not  one  is  granted  for  twenty 
here),  and  in  aome  (countries,  notably  Holland  and  Switzerland, 
there  Is  not  any  patent  sjBtcni  at  all.  Such'  inequality  is  not 
only  a  wrong,  but  bad  jiolicy.  It  tends  powerfully  to  drive 
trades  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  paper  prococded  here 
to  controvert  the  views  of  Mr.  Brown  of  Glitsgow,  and  to  defend 
Mr.  Macfie*fl  system  of  national  or^  in  preference,  international 
rewardji  or  granla  of  honours  and  money  to  inventors. 

A&  l!»ere  id  no  probability  that  Holland  and  Switzerland 
will  revrrt  to  or  adopt  a  patent  system,  and  aa  it  is  inequitable 
under  the  r^ffhtw  of  free  trade  for  some  countries  to  maintain 
and  others  to  repudiate  invention  monopolies,  the  only  escape 
from  the  dilemma  is  by  instituting  for  ordinary  inventions  au 
interiuitional  machinery  for  ri'uards  such  as  is  described  in 
Mr.  Macfie*s  book  on  patents  (copies  of  which  he  will  give  to 
auy  member  of  the  Associution  who  remits  him  sixpence  for 
pofitage).  M(;anttmc,  at  least,  compulsory  licenses  ought  to  be 
the  Uw.  L"]iles8  aUolition  is  resolved  on,  theremust  be  a  patent 
reform,  even  though  it  prnraises  to  be  of  a  mere  tcjiiporary 
character.  The  commercial  community  arc  to  blame  for  not 
studying  this  whole  question,  and  preventing  ])ublic  opinion 
from  being  foi-med  in  a  direction  unfavourable  to  our  industries 
And  to  national  interent  aud  patriotic  aspirations.  The  de- 
fenders of  patents  are  wider  awake»  and  actually  influence  some 
Chambers  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Macfie  concluded  by  commend- 
ing the  views  of  M.  Schneider  as  set  before  the  lute  Paxlvia^-' 
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montary  Conoinlttee  on  Patents*  This  eminent  statesman  and 
macliinist  would  allow  in  very  special  cases  exclusive  privileges 
on  proof  shown  of  the  originality  of  a  great  invention,  excep- 
tionally, but  not  as  a  matter  of  justice  or  right, 

A  paper  by  Mr.  John  Russell  Soateat,  F.S.S*,  on 
■  Teinds  and  Stipends,' '  ivas  read.  After  stating  that  all  lands 
in  Scotland  not  expressly  exempted  are  lialile  for  teinds  {i,e,, 
tithes),  and  that  the  stipends  of  the  parochial  ministers  of  the 
Established  Church  arc  provided  out  of  the  teinds,  the  paper 
proceeded  to  show  the  trouble,  inconvenience,  and  expense 
connected  with  the  apportionment  and  collection  of  the 
stipends — the  f^reater  part  of  the  teinds  and  sti]>ends  being 
£xed  in  various  kinds  of  grain  instead  of  money,  the  value  of 
the  grain  difiVntifr  annually,  so  t!mt  the  miniaters  have  to 
collect  from  each  landowner  in  the  parish  a  different  sum  each 
year.  But  the  system  is  rendered  still  more  complicated  by 
the  right  of  the  ministers  to  apply  to  the  Teind  Court  for  an 
increase  of  their  stipends  every  twenty  years,  when  the  appor- 
tionment would  have  to  be  re-adjusted  and  an  inquiry  into 
the  state  of  the  teinds  made,  giving  rise  to  an  expensive  and 
tedious  process,  made  additionally  so  by  the  proceedings  being 
removed  from  the  parish  and  conducted  before  a  judicial  tribunal, 
with  all  the  expensive  formalities  of  a  legal  action  brought  by 
the  minister  against  his  parishioners.  The  questions  which 
frequently  arise  are  intricate  nnd  vexatious,  and  the  litigation 
Bometimes  lasts  for  several  years,  during  which  the  parishioners 
are  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  extent  of  their  liability. 
Tiie  object  of  the  paper  is  to  proposn  a  means  of  relieving  the 
ministers  and  the  landowners  from  these  proceedings,  and  it 
suggests  that,  first,  all  lands  should  be  redeemed  from  future 
liability  for  teind  and  stipend  ;  and,  second,  that  the  ministers' 
stipends  should  in  future  be  provided  out  of  the  rcdemptioti 
fund.  To  effect  tliis  it  is  proposed  that  the  present  Teind 
Court  should  be  abolished,  and  that  in  its  fflacc  an  extra 
judicial  commission  should  be  established,  somewhat  analogous 
to  the  Tithe  Comnussion  in  England ;  that  the  coiumlssiott 
should  deal  with  the  teinds  of  each  parish,  hearing  and  de- 
ciding (subject  to  appeal)  all  questions  regardinrr  them,  and 
t^ettling  the  amount  in  money  for  which  each  property  is  liable ; 
that  the  commission  should  afterwards  ascertain  and  fix  the 
price  which  should  he  paid  by  each  landowner  t<»  redeem  his 
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lan^Is  from  tlie  liubility  far  teiud  and  stipend*  and  tliat  aiioIi 
price  should  then  be  paid  to  the  Ci^ui  miss  Ion  by  Ihe  landowntTj 
either  in  one  sum  or  by  annual  paymtnta  extending  ttvor 
tiventy  yeaiu,  at  tbtjir  option;  that  the  commission  bhutild 
ther^jupon  invest  this  money  and  apply  the  iucumL-  in  payment 
of  the  ministers*  stipends,  and  of  any  augmoiitatiuns  iLeraof 
which  tliey  might  from  time  to  time  grant  The  ibllowing 
advantag-es  are  t-'laimcd  for  this  Bclieme:— 

1st.  That  the  minktcra  would  he  aparcd  the  troublGsoms 
and  invidious  task  of  having  to  collect  their  stipends  from  their 
parish i on urs,  and  of  having  periodit:ally  lo  proceed  against 
them  lor  an  inerease  of  thai  stipend. 

12nd,  That  the  landowners  would  be  freed  from  a  serious 
and  iucreasing  burden  on  their  projiertyj  and  would  be  relieved 
from  the  expense  and  annoyance  to  which  tliey  are  liable  when 
on  increase  of  stipend  i^  applied  for* 

3rd,  That  the  fund  ibr  providing  stipends  would  be  a 
general  one,  and  not  con6ned  to  each  pari.'i^h,  bo  that  minlsteiB 
who  ax-e  now  inadequately  provided  for  out  of  the  teinds  of 
tbcir  particular  punches  mi^ht  hope  for  some  relief  out  of  any 
stirplas  that  might  ariae. 

4th*  That,  in  the  possible  event  of  a  reconciliation  of 
opposing  sect^»  the  existence  iif  a  general  fund  might  prove  of 
great  utility, 

Mr.  C.  H.  E.  Caumicuakl,  M,A.,  F.R.S.L.,  liarrister-at- 
Law,  read  a  paper  on  *  The  Swisa  Juridical  Congress  at  Coire/  ' 
The  tmportatice  of  thia  Congress,  he  said»  which  opened  oa  Se[j- 
lember  6^  1873,  eousists  in  the  question  of  the  piissibility  of 
fusing  in  one  code  the  French  and  German  systenii*  prevailing 
ia  Switzerland,  Reporters  were  chosen  for  both  sides— M. 
Carrard  of  Lausanne,  and  Ilcrr  Ililty  of  Coirc.  Bcrnc  was  the 
Erst  canton  to  begin  this  work  ten  years  ago,  and  the  result  has 
been  a  general  report  and  the  first  book  of  a  draft,  code*  In 
tlie  twenty-two  cantons  and  portions  of  cantons  tiventy-six  law 
Bysteras  prevail.  Of  these  fourteen  only  are  codified,  and  half 
of  tliem  belong  to  the  Cttdo  Napoleon  system  enjoyed  by  the 
French  cantons.  In  the  German  cantona  nineteen  law  tiystcms 
obtain,  of  which  sijc  only  are  codified.  The  German  reporter 
charges  the  French  system  with  an  absence  of  moral  j/frgortfpj 
which  were  also  almost  absent  from  Roman  law.  Against  tliift 
are  set  by  the  French  the  want  of  a  title  on  registration  (Aetea 
de  Vfitat  Civil)  under  the  German  law.   By  the  new  Fedeml  Con- 
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fttitutiou,  art.  53,  registration  and  the  custody  of  registers  are 
to  belong  to  the  State,  In  the  marriage  law  there  are  eerious 
diiFerences.  Divorce  is  recognised  by  all  the  Protestant  and 
rejected  by  tlie  Roman  Catholic  cantons.  In  both  marriage  ia 
considered  as  a  religious  act.  Some  cantons  add  communal  to 
canonical  impediments,  regarding  the  commune  as  an  extension 
of  the  family.  The  New  Constitution,  article  54,  forbids  any 
impedimenta  based  on  confeBsional  («>.»  ecclesiastical)  or  police 
CODfiiderations.  *  Patria  Potestas  '  is  in  Gorman-Switzerland 
reduced  to  *  Tutcla/  and  even  this  is  subject  to  the  '  Ober- 
vonnundschaft'  or  (guardianshijt-in-chieO  of  the  municipality, 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  of  Swiss  institutions,  extending 
not  only  to  lunatics  and  prodigals,  but  al&o  to  paupers  and 
■women*  '  Tutela'  of  women  is  found  in  some  cantons  even  of 
f  rencb  Switzerland,  but  both  reporters  think  these  and  other 
rules  must  Taniah.  In  the  law  of  things  there  is  as  much  di- 
vergence as  in  that  of  persons.  Joint  ownership  b}'  the  family 
prevails  in  German  Switzerland,  and  much  of  tlie  8oil  has  re- 
mained undivided.  Rights  of  vitiinaae  are  more  strinj;ent  than 
under  Roman  law.  The  will  is  almost  as  unknown  there  as  it 
was  in  the  days  of  Tacitus.  Testation  has  tdl  now  been  stHctly 
limitedj  and  reservation  of  estates  (Reserve  llcreditaire)  made 
for  heirs  and  relations,  even  bequests  sometimes  requiring 
their  consent  On  obligations  and  hypothec  it  is  desired  by 
the  reporters  that  the  Gei-man  law  should  prevail,  and  legisla- 
tion on  those  subjects  belongs  to  the  Confederation  by  art>  64  of 
the  New  Constitution. 

Mrg.  Lowe,  Hon,  Secretary  of  the  Lunacy  Law  Reform 
AssociatioUj  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Insecurity  of  Pci'&onal 
Liberty  from  the  Present  Lunacy  System/'  She  disdained  all 
attempts  to  treat  of  the  Lunacy  Laws  in  the  abstract,  but 
wished  simply  to  call  attention  to  their  practical  workiitffi  as 
Bhoivn  in  the  official  reports,  and  by  judicially  sifted  cases. 
The  necessity  for  niedieal  certificatea  before  incarceration 
aflTorded  little  protection,  because  any  registered  practitioner, 
in  actual  practice,  might  certify,  however  low  his  moral  and 
professional  status;  and  further,  most  informal  dociunents  were 
received  at  Whitehall  as  justifying  detention.  B}^  the  Official 
Report  for  1872,  2,314  persons  bad  been  incarcerated  on 
informal  documents  in  one  year  alone ;  and  such  informality 
alone  argued  gross  incompetency  in  the  certifiers,  or  absence 
of  any  real  grounds  of  detention.     Parliament   had  enjoined 
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that  the  letters  of  private  patients  should  be  aciit  3l&  ad- 
dressed, utdess  the  superiDteiidcnt  prohibited  such  sending 
by  endorsements  thereon,  and  every  letter  so  endnreed  was  to 
be  Bho\\Ti  to  the  Cotnmifisionot^ ;  but  all  these  proxnsiona  hod 
become  a  dead  letter,  and  |irivatc  patients,  as  u  rulc»  were 
debarred  from  all  communications  witli  the  outer  world  except 
through  their  incarcerators,  whereby,  doubtless,  many  easee  of 
unjust  detention  were  prolonged.  A  gentleman  had  recently 
recovered  liberty,  iift«r  fourteen  years  of  detention,  through 
getting  a  letter  secretly  po&ted  to  his  solicitor.  In  some  of  the 
costliest  propri  etary  madhouses  much  parsimony  and  fuul 
abuses  prevailed.  The  patients  suffered  cruelly  from  bad 
drainage  and  imperfect  ventilation.  The  first  et^p  towards 
reform  must  be  a  searching  judicial  inquiry  into  the  working 
oftlie  Lunacy  LawH,  and  tltis  the  audience  was  ui^cd  to  assist 
in  obtaining. 

His  Excellency  Senor  Don  Ahtuho  de  Mabcoartu*  of 
Spain,  read   a   paper   on   •'  The    Representative    System  with 
rc^rd  to  the  International  Question.*'     His  Excellency  eoid, 
— ^he   representative  system,    which,  more   or   leas   broadly, 
tdore  or  less  perfectly,  directly  or  indirectly,  prevails  in  ques- 
tions  municipal,   provinciiiU  or    dcpartmeutul,   affecting    the 
nation,  is  not  to  be  found  existing  in  any  cuuntry  fur  the  set- 
tlement of  international  confiictB  ;   and  the  ehicf  of  the  State  is 
alone  left  the  arbiter,  whether  to  declare  for  war  nr  to  adjust 
the  terms  of  peace.     The  power  to  dceree  war  ought  to  be 
deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  to  be  exercised  by  mcana 
of  a  plebiscite ;  and   neither  tlie   head  of  the   State  or  society 
possess  any  just  right  t4)  compel  any  individual  to  fight  who 
may  refuse  voluntarily  to  offer  hLs  lite  for  that  jmrpnac.   In  this 
■ee  of  the  emancipation  of  the  races  it  is  inconceivable  how, 
while  wc  free  the  African  from  slave  labour  during  peace,  the 
DJost  civilised  nations  should  continue  to  be  the  slaves  of  the 
heads  of  the  State,  whu,  whether  reimblican,  aristocratic,  or 
representative-moTnarchic,  dispose  frcL'ly  of  the  lives  of  their 
subjects  in  time  of  war.     Only  let  a  man  once  undei-stand  that 
he  alone  possesses  the  ]>ltnary  right  to  dispose  of  his  existence  ; 
let  this  natural,  although   forgotten,  right  bo  oiice  introduced 
into   the   constitutions  of  the   nations ;   insist  that  a  plebiscite 
shall   invariably  and  indispensably  prtycede   a  declaration  of 
■war,  and  you  will  at  once   render  these  disgraces  to  humanity 
lees  frequent  and  more  difBcult.     It  ia  pertinent  to  state  noWj 

''  This  paper  liiia  Ijeen  priDtud  BQtirG  hj  Uig  authur. 
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that  that  inalienable  and  imprescriptible  right  of  the  citizens  of 
a  nation — the  right  of  i)eace  and  the  right  of  war — was  prih 
claimed  by  the  French  charters  in  the  last  centuir.  It  wu 
his  hope  that  before  nmny  years  an  International  Parliament 
will  be  constituted,  to  draw  up  such  laws  as  ought  to  rale 
relations  between  nations  estranged  to  each  other,  as  the  Po- 
liaments  of  Confederations  fix  the  reciprocal  relations  betweei 
the  nations  so  confederated,  and  as  National  Parliamenti, 
Congresses,  Cortes,  Assemblies,  Keischstag,  and  the  Bond 
establish  relations  between  municipalities,  provinces,  counties 
and  departments.  No  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  by  menu 
of  the  education  of  the  people,  which  moralises  and  enrichei 
them  ;  by  tlic  development  of  facilities  of  conununication,  and 
doing  away  with  tlie  trammels  which  oppose  the  free  circulatioi 
of  thought,  individuals,  and  material  products ;  and  that,  with 
a  uniformity  in  money,  in  weights,  and  measures,  and  in  con> 
merciol  codes,  ivar  will  eventually  become  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult. In  order  to  accelerate  our  march  to  the  most  steadf 
peace,  and  to  remove  to  a  greater  distance  from  war,  we  mmt 
urge  forward  the  devcIo])ment  and  progress  of  the  education 
and  the  wealth,  too,  of  all  classes  in  all  nations ;  to  bind  men 
closely  the  interest  of  all  nationalities,  and  to  reform  the  eziiU 
ing  non-representative  system  on  the  International  conflictii 
He  considered  it  our  duty  to  promote  the  education  and 
morality,  and  increase  tlie  wealth,  of  the  lower  classes  of  ^ 
people  all  over  the  world;  to  establish  and  to  extend  thi 
liberties  of  transit  and  circulation  through  all  countries,  and 
removing  the  existing  difBcultics  in  the  way  of  intellectuid  and 
material  traffic. 

Sir  COOMARA  SwAMY,  M.L.C.  (Ceylon),  read  a  paper  'Oi 
the  Ancient  Forms  of  Administering  Justice  in  India,  and,  ii 
connection  therewith,  Eastern  Communal  Government.' '  Hh 
writer  said  it  would  seem  that  in  ancient  India,  at  least  before tiu 
date  of  the  play  called  the  *  Toy-cart,' justice  was  administew 
in  a  very  simple  and  inexpensive  manner,  and  without  the  intv 
vention  of  professional  judges  and  lawyers.  The  Hindus  havinf 
been  from  remote  antiquity  grouped  into  families  and  caitei 
the  heads  of  the  families  and  the  castes  acted  as  judges,  ta 
settled  the  disputes  arising  between  the  different  members  of 
family  or  the  different  members  of  a  caste.  The  graver  cm 
and  those  arising  between  caste  and  caste  had  to  be  disposed  i 
by  the  Sovereign  himself  and  his  ministers.  For  this  purpose  tl 

*  This  paper  will  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Lcao  Magasine. 
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i^«at  ftt  npjioinlcJ  times  in  •  Kolu/  which  ccnTC&ponded  in  some 
respects  to  the  'Atila  Kcgrja '  of  mediasv*!  Europe.  The  iaaiily 
and  caste  nystenis  furnishod  ji  very  etfpctive  lognl  process  for 
the  enforcciticnt  of  tlie  ilt'cisionw  nf  those  patriarchal  court*. 
Bxclusion  from  the  family  or  tlit;  oaste  wua  the  consequence 
of  disobpying  thom.  Hence  in  ttldeu  Umtm  none  dared  to  defy 
tHem.  The  relics  of  this  system  arc  even  now  found  in  India, 
One  amongst  many  others  may  be  here  cited.  Anmugat  the 
Niitu  cotta  Ciictties  of  ^k^uthcr^J  Indiu,  uj>  to  this  day  disputes 
are  settled  by  their  elders  and  the  lit-uds  oi'thc  caste  assembled  in 
what  is  called  *  Nakaram/  Thi(>  1h  generally  held  at  night,  so 
that  it  may  not  interfere  with  the  daily  avocations  of  life,  and 
the  pJace  selected  i'or  ita  meetini;;;?  is  a  choultry  or  temple,  so 
that  a  degree  of  sanctity  mi^ht  be  attached  to  tt«  proceedingtL 
All  liad  their  aay»  atid  all  kind^  uf  evidence  were  admitted. 
Friends  acted  aa  counsel.  The  tipiniond  of  the  majority  were 
consulted,  and  when  judgment  was  [ironounced,  the  parries 
eubmitted  to  it  willingly.  And  it  was  on  eijuity,  r]i>t  so  much 
on  strict  juatice,  that  the  dcciaiona  were  baaed.  Tlic  plaintifl'' 
never  pot  all  that  he  alnmld  have  got,  nor  did  the  defendant 
lose  aO  that  lie  should  have  lost*  Somej'j^v/f  miiint  was  hit 
upon.  The  object  waa  not  simply  to  administer  bsirc  justice, 
but  to  make  friends  of  tlie  litigants,  so  that  they  may  not  be 
afterwartls  qnorrellinj^  and  litigating.  At  present,  notivith- 
staxiding  the  intri>duetion  of  purer  systema  of  admininteritig 
justice  into  India,  the  natives  have  grown  over-fond  of  litigation, 
and  arc  wastin^^  their  resources  and  energies  in  courts  of  law. 
Such  could  not  have  been  the  case  in  olden  tiraes.  Though 
law  court*  and  legal  procedure  were  known  to  the  Hiudug 
from  early  timeti^  yet  it  was  under  the  Midiuniedan  rule,  and 
especially  in  later  times,  that  they  have  become  fond  of  liti- 
gation for  the  sake  of  the  excitement  it  afforded  them.  Once 
at  Lucknow,  the  writer  found  b  large  part  of  the  town  illu- 
minated. On  inquiry,  he  learnt  that  it  was  in  honour  of  a 
cause  having  been  gained  by  a  rich  zemindar.  But  the  luxury 
of  litigation  i.^  not  confined  to  the  rich  alone.  The  poor  are  a£ 
fonil  of  it  as  the  higher  claasea.  To  illustrate  the  &[tiril  of  the 
decision  of  the  old  Indian  courts.  Sir  Coomara  Swainy  read  out 
several  amusing  and  witty  judgments  of  a  fabulouji  judge  called 
'  Maiyati  Hdman,'  which  showed  much  originality,  ijuaiutuesRi 
&tid  knowledge  of  human  character. 
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REPRESSION  OP  CRIME  SECTION. 


INDUSTRIAL   FEEDING   SCHOOLS,* 

Hov3  far  is  it  desirable  that  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  tlwM 
be  extended  to  day  industrial  feeding  schools  f 

MISS  CARFENTEB,  of  Bristol,  read  a  paper  on  this  ^ 
tion.  She  proceeded  to  consider,  first,  the  true  pontia 
and  intention  of  certified  industrial  schools ;  secondly,  to  Bhov 
-why  they  ought  not  to  be  employed  to  supplement  the  deficiflit 
action  of  School  Boards ;  and,  thirdly,  to  show  that  day  in(|» 
trial  schools  can  meet  the  difficulty  which  is  now  felt  by  Scbotl 
Boards,  provided  such  legal  enactments  are  made  as  will  pn 
to  School  Boards  the  power  of  sending  children  compulsonlf 
to  them,  paying  for  their  food  from  the  rates,  and  recoupiag 
tlie  amount,  as  far  as  practicable,  from  the  parents. 

She  briefly  reviewed  the  history  of  the  reformatory  moT^ 
ment,  and  showed  that  the  certified  industrial  schools  had  i^ 
entirely  different  object  from  that  to  which  they  have  beet' 
frequently  applied,  for  children  who  have  parents  quite  capaUt 
of  taking  care  of  them.  In  the  reformatory  and  indostndl 
schools,  authority  over  the  child  is  entirely  removed  from  tin 
parent,  and  the  whole  cost  of  the  child's  education  and  main- 
tenance  is  thrown  on  the  public,  except  in  cases  where  a  smiD 
weekly  sum  is  obtained  from  the  parent  These  schools  should' 
not  be  employed  except  in  cases  where  it  is  absolutely  necessaij 
for  the  rescue  of  the  cnildren  that  they  should  be  removed  fini 
the  parents.  It  was  hoped  by  some,  that  the  School  Boards,  ii 
co-operation  with  these  schools,  would  act  upon  the  large  mw 
of  neglected  and  destitute  children  who  are  known  to  exist  ii 
all  our  large  towns,  and  who  supply  these  schools  with  inmifrii 
This  has  not  proved  to  be  the  case  during  the  four  years  of  tfal 
operations  of  the  School  Boards.  The  efforts  of  the  boudi 
have,  indeed,  brought  to  light  the  existence  of  this  large  clyi 
of  children  who  do  not  attend  the  ordinary  schools,  and  ftr 
whom  they  are  not  at  all  suitable ;  their  neglected  conditioD 
makes  them  require  civilising  influences,  industrial  work,  and 
direct  moral  training,  as  well  as  intellectual  instruction.  Thtt 
London  School  Board  has  met  the  difficulty  by  sending  nom- 

■  See  I^antaction*,  1873,  p.  33S. 
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bers  of  them  to  certified  industrial  schools;  up  to  March  25, 

18745  IjSS)  had  Wen  <■(*  sent,  nt  n  ntst  to  tlic  piihlic  nf  £'2,'i  |>cr 
annum  for  cacti  child,  i.<r  X';t2,(»:^5  per  aumim  ;  i-.mrU  child  luijjht 
be  regarded  iis  staying  throe  years,  and  cnstiug  £75.  It  is 
eiadent  that  the  imhtif  ciiunot  sustain  such  an  outlay,  nor  is  it 
right  that  it  shoiihl  4l<)  so. 

There  can  be  no  duubt  that,  in  eotinectioti  with  (he  vigorous 
action  of  the  school  agents,  an  impression  uiav  be  rnwde  in  some 
districts  which  have  been  thorouffhly  worfcetl.     lint  when  we 
know   the  miserable  condition  oi   the  children,  whose  name  is 
?egbn,  in  many  partsofthemetropolis,  the  impossibility  of  placing 
them  In  the  ordinary  Board  school ,  both  ou  account  of  Oie  injury 
they  would  inflict  (in  tliu  children  of  (hetlecent  working  classGM^ 
and  their  inability  to  receive  iugtruction  in  rheir  actual  half 
starved  aud  wretched  condition,  we  mu^t  feel   that  to  spend 
euch  enormous  sums  on  a  few,  compiirativelyj  wliile  others 
must  be  neglected}  i^  not  wise  or  ri^ht*     Tho  certified  indus- 
trial schools  ourrht  not  to  be  thus  employed  to  auppJement  the 
work  of  Scbool  Boards,  and  tliey  cannot  be  thus  employed 
univeryally  in  the  large  cities  of  the  country  to  •;:ive  education 
to   children    who  are  not  willinoj  to  attend  Pchoob      A  ^erioua 
evil  has  already  ap[>eared,  under  the  too  IVee  use  of  the  Certified 
Itiduatriah     Paientii  are  in  many  cases  oven  induced  to  apply 
for  admission  for   their  children  under  the  1 6th  clause  of  the 
Act»  and  thus  voluntarily  resign  their  parental  authority,  tho 
Board  paying  5s.  weekly  for  each  of  such  children.     In  May 
laet    a  conference  was    held   in    London   on  the   working  of 
tlie  Industrial  School*  Act,  at  which  Captain   Brookes,  the 
ft«f>eriuteudent  of  the  Fcltbam  luduetrial   School,  stated  that 
62  Imys  had   been  received   into  the  school   under  that   eec- 
tioHj  of  whom  41   were  sent  at  the  instance  of  the  London 
School  Board.     They  were  not  worse  than  the  others,  but  if 
anything  more  manageable.     *  I  have  an  idea/  he  says,  *  that 
theic  is  a  certain  amount  of  paretital  collusion  with  reference 
tfl  the  working  of  (his  section.     They  are  simply  children  who 
will  not  of  iheij'  own  accord  go  to  a  Board  school  or  a  national 
school ;   the   father  goes  to  hi&  workj  and  tho  mother  ^oes  out 
charing ;  the  School  Board  officer  pops  upon  him  and  takes  him 
before  the  School  Board  sub-commlttcc,  and  they   direct  hita 
to  be  taken  before  a  magistrate.      Practically  he  Ib  a  truant.*  ^ 

Miss  Carpenter  also  quoted  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Glo?6op,  to 
the  eflect  that  this  Section  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  has  been 

E~  '    t  perverted,  by  scndiuf^  children  under  that  Section   not 

lallj  contemplated,  and  not  Only  vicious  and  uncontrollable 
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*  Fqr  a  report  of  this  ConfcFcDco  soe  Srjbrmmtorv  ^  Itr/ttae  Jbarnai  fur  Juir, 
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boys.     Such  employment  of  certified  Industrial  Schoola  hj 
School  Boardb  appears  perfectly  untenable. 

In  the  third  place,  how  are  the  class  to  be  readuj 
-which  remain  untouched  by  the  action  of  the  School  Boards? 
That  such  a  class  exists,  and  that  it  cannot  be  reached  hj 
purely  educational  machinery,  is  now  acknowledged  by  tM 
Government.  The  Rev.  Sydney  Turner,  H.M.  Inspector  d 
Beformatories  and  Industrial  Schools,  says  in  his  report  of 
last  year :  '  I  had  expected  that  the  establishment  of  Scho^ 
Boards  in  our  larger  towns,  and  their  exercise  of  the  povfc 
of  enforcing  attendance  at  ordinary  day  schools,  would  htve 
materially  lessened  the  number  of  the  disorderly  and  n^lected 
children  for  whose  better  training  and  restraint  the  provinooi 
of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  have  hitherto  been  so  fred^ 
applied,  but  my  anticipations  have  as  yet  been  entirely  dkui 
pointed,  and  from  the  information  I  have  received  from  m 
School  Boards  of  our  largest  centres  of  population,  I  am  W 
unwillingly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  '  arab  class  *  of  childrei, 
as  they  are  called,  cannot  be  reached  by  the  powers  and  jtifit 
visions  of  the  Education  Act  as  it  ilow  stands,  or  by  the  pnie^ 
instructional  machinery  which  it  recognises.* 

Something  more  is  required  for  these  children  tJian  instxoo^ 
tion,  which  their  minds  are  not  capable  of  profiting  by.  Bea^V 
intellectual  culture,  they  require  civilisation  ;  they  need  to  W 
taught  the  simple  elements  of  religion  and  morals:  tobl 
brought  under  the  discipline  of  duty,  to  have  their  mentll 
and  physical  powers  so  trained  that  they  may  earn  their  living 
and  discharge  their  duty  in  the  state  of  life  in  which  theii  lot 
is  cast.  All  this  forms  no  part  of  the  educational  system  d 
the  country,  and  to  attempt  to  force  tliat  system  on  thett 
children  will  only  defeat  the  object  intended.  And  yet  dc 
certified  Industrial  Schools  cannot  supply  the  want.  TheM 
children  are  not  to  be  taken  from  tlie  responsible  control  d 
their  parents  and  from  family  tics,  nor  ought  the  responsilulih 
of  these  children  to  be  removed  from  School  Boaids  electa 
and  supported  by  the  people,  and  from  local  r&tGB.  Thisgna 
ignorance  and  neglected  condition  in  which  they  are  growii| 
up  is  not  to  be  found  in  cveri/  part  of  our  country  ;  where  z! 
is  found  it  should  be  grappled  with  by  local  agency,  for  it  i 
owing  to  local  circumstances  that  it  exists.  The  buzda 
arising  from  it  is  not  to  be  thrown  on  the  country  at  Urge 
represented  by  the  Home  Secretary,  nor  on  the  Nationi 
Treasury. 

It  is  evident  that  the  requirements  of  these  children  canl 
met  only  by  their  remaining  during  the  greater  part  of  ti 
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day  in  a  Day  Industrial  Scliool^  where  tlioy  should  have 
proper  supervision,  and  a  due  provision  of  induslrinl  trainttigj 
instruction^  and  recreation.  They  will  of  course  require  a 
regular  supply  of  simple  food,  to  develop  their  phy&tcal  powers. 

Now  it  haa  been  suffifiently  proved  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  that  whero  the  most  wretched  children  have 
attended  such  Schoola  they  have  grovni  up  respectable,  and 
the  succeeding  generation  has  derived  the  benefit  anticipated  ; 
their  oKildren  have  not  been  broujjht  up  in  the  wretched  con- 
dition from  which  they  themselves  were  rescued. 

Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen,  Manehestcr  and  Liverpool  can 
bear  testimony  to  this. 

But  voluntary  effort  is  not  Bufficiont;  the  worst  cases  will 
not  be  reached  by  it.  The  real  street  arab  and  the  children 
of  dissolute  parents  prefer  a  precarious  subsistence  wf'th  tkrlr 
iilfrii/^  to  the  control  of  a  school.  The  School  Boards  cannot 
at  present  cvmpd  the  wild  neglected  children,  whose  fees  they 
pay,  to  attend  such  schools  regularly,  though  thf*y  Icnow  well 
that  the  mere  payment  of  school  tees  will  not  lead  to  any 


,  regular  attendance  at  school, 
H    The  Guardians  of  the 


'  the  Poor  may  give  an  allowance  for  food 
f^  the  oul*door  pauper  child,  and  may  require  attendance  at 
school,  but  they  cannot  compel  the  worthless  ]mrrnta  to  spend 
such  allowance  on  the  half-starved  rhihl  riitln'r  thiin  thoij'  own 
indulgence.  The  Sc/woi  Boards  nhouhi  havr  potccr  (a  snul 
alt  the  children  to  suck  a.  school  that  rnnnot  bv  induced  to 
tttl  tfw  ordififirt/  schools  rcffulttrhf ;  the  (iunrtllfins  phould 
re  power  to  give  the  out-door  relief  for  each  child  to  the 
maoafrera  of  the  schools,  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  the  rliild 
attends  some  other  regularly  and  is  properly  fed.  Hut  it 
is  found  that  many  of  the  parents  of  these  children  are  quite 
able  to  feed  their  children.  Some  unexpected  facts  bearinfj  on 
this  have  been  elicited  by  the  Bristol  School  Board,  having 
len  under  its  own  charge  a  Day  Industrial  School  which 
ok  the  place  of  the  old  Bagged  Sclionl,  As  the  Board  had 
er  to  supply  food  or  to  pro^-ide  induRtrial  training,  the 
committee  of  the  school  umlertook  to  suppknnent 
with  these  the  action  of  the  Board*  It  was  feared  that  the 
school,  the  premises  of  which  would  accommodate  200,  would 
be  filled,  the  children  lured  by  the  offer  of  food,  though  it 
was  not  a  fr«e  school  and  a  fee  of  3*/.  weekly  was  required, 
and  that  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  raising  funds  to  supply 
food.  Instead  of  thts,  t!ie  average  attendance  has  never 
reached  fifl.  Decent  parents  do  not  wish  their  children  to 
associate  with  these  wild  ones;  bad  parents  would  often  prefer 
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having  tliem  at  their  own  disposal.  Agaiiu  though  tlie  Dis- 
trict Committee  of  the  Scliool  Board  pays  the  fees  of  all  the 
children  whose  parents  ajipear  unable  to  pay— and  it  was 
intended  to  limit  the  adniissiou  to  the  school  to  these — yet  so 
many  children  -who  were  known  to  ht?  frequontinf(  the  streets 
were  rejected  by  the  Board,  as  being  able  to  pay  fees,  that  the 
Feeding  Committee  undtrtuok  to  pay  the  school  fees  of  such 
children  as  were  ascertained  by  their  own  agent  to  be  suitable 
cases.  It  proves  that  more  than  half  of  the  89  cluldren  now 
on  the  books  are  not  paid  for  by  the  Board,  and  many  of  the 
parents  ate  in  circumstance-s  to  pay  their  own  school  fees. 
Again^  the  attendance  of  the  scholars  is  uw  fluctuating  to 
produce  the  desired  effect  on  their  characters;  of  the  89 
now  in  the  school,  61  have  been  admitted  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  up  to  September  8,  and  25  have  left.  In 
the  preceding  year  84  were  admitted  and  84  left.  And 
■while  a  good  sclxuol  is  thus  provided  which  might  receive  200, 
uot  a  third  of  the  number  are  in  it,  though  every  offer  is  made 
to  clear  the  streets  of  vagabond  children,  and  in  many  localities 
of  the  city  they  are  still  to  be  found  as  numerous  and  as  wild 
as  if  no  agency  were  in  exiateuce. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  short  Act  of  Parliament, 
supplementing  the  present  Education  Act,  giving  to  the  Board 
the  power  necessary  to  carry  out  effectively  a  Jt)ay  Industrial 
^hool  wherever  such  a  school  is  required^  to  carry  education 
to  the  very  lowest  stratum  of  society* 

The  Board  should  have  the  power  to  establish  and  carry 
on  Day  Industrial  Schools,  or  to  certify  as  fit  and  proper  such 
schools  a:^  may  be  established  by  voluntary  effort,  makiag 
payment  for  fowl  not  above  2j.  weekly. 

The  Board  to  send,  under  order,  to  such  schools,  all  children 
as  are  found  wandering  in  the  streets  or  not  attending  school, 
after  proper  warning*  The  pareuta  or  guardians  to  be  cora- 
pelled  to  send  the  children  regularly,  and  to  be  liable  to 
jtuniehment  if  this  is  neglected. 

The  Board  to  have  jxiwcr  to  remit  such  order  on  sufficient 
guarantee  being  given  that  the  child  will  attend  regularly 
some  ordinary  day  school. 

The  Board  to  have  power  to  recover  from  parents  or  guar- 
dians the  ivhole  or  part  of  the  money  so  spent  in  food,  and 
from  the  Guardiuus  of  the  Poor  the  allowance  for  the  child, 
if  an  out-door  pauper. 

If  such  an  Act  is  obtainedj  the  children  will  be  under  tlie 
direction  of  the  School  Board  without  the  rupture  of  family 
^esj  and  will  have  the  education  needed  without  any  encourage- 
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meat  being*  given  to  dissolute  parents.  The  rates  will  not 
nffer,  bat  rather  be  relieved,  by  lessening  the  number  of 
children  who  are  growing  np  to  crime  or  pauperism.  At  the 
lUDe  time  the  certified  Industrial  Schools  will  retain  their  true 
place  under  the  Home  Secretary,  and  be  confined  to  the 
joong  persons  for  whom  they  were  originally  intended. 

Mter  this  system  has  had  time  to  work  and  show  results, 
ve  doubt  not  but  the  number  of  Reformatories  and  certified 
Indiutrial  Schools  will  be  diminished ;  and  eventually  the  Day 
bdustrial  Schools  may  have  done  their  work  and  be  rarely 
needed — the  greatest  possible  proof  of  their  success. 


DISCUSSION, 


Dr.  Xeilsok  Hancock  (Dublin)  thought  the  proposal  of  Miss 
Gnpenter  was  founded  upon  sound  principles.  Industrial  schools 
onginated  in  Scotland,  and  the  earlier  ones  were  day  schools ;  and 
me  remarkable  effect  they  produced  was,  that  they  reformed  not  only 
dw  diildren  but  the  parents  also.  In  the  substitution  of  boarding  for 
hj  industrial  achools  ^e  po»iible  reformation  of  the  parents  had  been 
too  much  lost  sight  of.  In  England,  when  the  parenU  had  been  found, 
it  Ind  been  thought  that  the  first  step  was  to  separate  a  child  irom  its 
pnntL  The  working  of  the  industrial  school  system — of  boarding 
lAooIfl  as  dirtinct  from  day  schools — had  been  successful  in  tlie  case  of 
■phms,  who  constituted  a  large  proportion  of  their  inmates,  and  for 
lAom  day  achools  were  not  so  well  suited.  There  was  no  reason  why 
ve^uld  adhere  to  the  boarding  system  exclusively.  It  was  wise  to 
Khin  it  for  orphans,  for  the  children  of  habitual  criminals,  and  for 
doldren  who  were  really  uncontrollable ;  but  where  parents  were 
wa^y  negligent,  or  pauperised,  or  exceptionally  unforttmate,  it  would 
be  fimnd  ^lat  the  day  industrial  school  was  the  school  best  adapted  for 
Asr  children. 

Vi.  A.  J.  S.  Maddison  (Secretary  to  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge 
Union)  said  that  industrial  day  schools  were,  comparatively  speaking, 
I  mere  experiment,  and  bad  only  been  tried  in  connection  with  one 
Sebool  Boud,  viz.,  that  in  Bristol.  The  real  question  seemed  to  be, 
Hov  far  was  it  desirable  that  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  should  be 
otended  to  Day  Industrial  Feeding  Schools?  The  Act  was  applicable 
to  certain  classes  of  children  described  therein  as  begging,  wandering, 
brbg  no  borne,  orphans,  and  those  whose  parents  were  undergoing 
paai  servitude  or  imprisonment.  To  all  these,  described  in  the  14th 
dsoe  of  the  Act,  the  day  industrial  school  would  be  of  no  service. 
TJnae,  too,  described  in  the  15th  clause,  the  Legislature,  it  appeared  to 
biu,  had  also  wisely  decided  should  be  sent  to  an  industrial  school, 
tbe  Tcry  first  condition  of  which  was  that  it  should  be  a  school  in 
lidch  children  are  lodged;  thus  recognising  that,  as  all  the  children 
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to  be  dealt  with  under  the  Act  have  either  no  parents,  or  bad  pannt^ 
or  parents  unable  to  control  them,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  tn  ^ 
State  to  lodge  tliem.     Indeed,  he   could   not   eee  how  even  it  wm 
proposed  to  extend  the  Act  to  day  school^i  with  any  advantage,  eicqt 
it  were  the  IGtli  clause  of  it,  and  here  Miss  Carpenter  admitted  datit 
was  the  abuse  of  the  clause  that  was  productive  of  evil.     Surely  Ihi 
cure  then  was  to  enforce  the  clause  more  rigidly  rather  than  eit^iU 
day  industrial  schools,  which  he  contended  liad  more  relation  to  tt| 
Education  Act  than  to  tlie  Industrial  Schools  Act.     But  even  if  Ai 
Education  Act  could  be  extended  t-<)  them,  would  it  be  really  ecoBO* 
mical  or  a  waste  of  money  ?     Wliile  it  was  very  probable  that  wam^ 
cases  now  sent  to  industrial  schools  would  be  sent  to  the  day  indiutrii^j 
it  must  also  be  remembered  that  many  would  be  sent  to  the  '  ' 
industrial  who  are  now  sent  to  eU'mentary  day  schools;  but  a  4 
would  cost  25.  a  week  in  a  day  industrial  school,  and  at  present  8cIm4 
Boards  paid  only  2d.  per  week  for  the  children  they  sent  to  sduol 
Would  it  be  wise  to  keep  these  children  for  twelve  hours  a  day  in 
industrial  school,  and  send  them  back  to  their  homos  at  night,  and 
Saturdays  and  Sundays  ?     At  a  conference  on  this  subject,  to  wUgk 
Miss   Carpenter  had   alluded,  one  of  the  managers  of  the  FeldilJ 
School  had  stated  the  great  object  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act 
to  rescue  children  from  their  parents,  and  this  tlie  day  schools 
not  do.     The  relapses  among  tiiose  who  leave  industrial  schooli 
mainly  due  to  the  children  returning  to  their  parents,  so  that  it 
at  least  very  improbable  that  the  f.'xtcnsion  of  either  the  Edi 
Act  or  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  to  day  industrial  feeding 
would  conduce  to  the  prevention  of  crime,  or  be  truly  economiciL 
The  Rov.  J.  Page  Hopps,  as  a  member  of  the  G-la^ow  Sc 
Board,  and  of  its  Special  Committee  for  carrying  out  that  part  of 
work  no'.v  under  consideration,  could  assure  Mr.  Maddison  that  if 
were  upon  that  Committee,  and  were  engaged  in  ])utting  into  0[ 
the  school  attendance  clauses  in  Glasgow,  he  would  say  it  was  absoli 
necessary  there  should  be  some  such  school  as  Miss  Carpenter  a 
cated,  into  wliich  might  be  sent  the  poor,  hungry,  and  ragged  ehildm 
who  had  to  be  dealt  with.     It  had  rcJiliy  become  a  question  wbflAv^ 
the  compulsory  clauses  were  to  bo  enforced  or  ignored  in  Gla^gmrs : 
whether  the  Act  was  to  break  down  or  not.     There  were  many  OE 
these  poor,  hungry,  and  dirty  children   who  liad  not  learnt  the  6flil 
rudiments  of  keeping  still  and  of  being  under  discipline  and  contnL 
and  who  were  utterly  incapable  of  receiving  instruction  with  otWv 
children  in  ordinary  schools,  while  it  was  also  quite  impossible  tiafe 
descent  children  could  associate  with  them.     He  expected  to  see  b 
Glasgow,  before  this  part  of  the  work  was  accomplished,  the  deoflli 
children  leaving  the  schools  by  one  door  when  the  rougher  chiUzs 
were  introduced  by  another.     Ilowevur  poor  might  lie  a  child's  hom 
and  however  bad  its  parents,  it  was  our  duty,  as  fur  as  possible,  to 
preserve  the  home  tie  by  sending  a  girl  or  buy  back  to  it  at  n^^ 
lie  would  take  children  away  all  day,  food  thorn,  and  teach  thenif  ( 
keep  them  industriously  employed,  and  then  lot  them  go  back  and  tA 
their  chance;   and  he  believed  that  children  so  returning  to  thdri 
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llomH  would  be  socinl  and  domestic  inisHiauariea  to  tlietr  fuiheni  and 
moLhers,  He  wauld  }^o  further  than  Mta»  Carpenter  proposed  to  go. 
Wluil  was  wanted  wus  sonifthini;  like  \\\e  power  to  urrost  the  chUdrwa 
found  in  the  slreete  at  certain  houni,  nnd  under  circumHtnace^  indi- 
cating their  abandoned  condition,  to  truce  thciu  to  tlieir  bomea,  to 
coinptl  their  parenls  to  d©  tlieir  dutyj  and  if  they  caanot  or  will  not, 
to  do  it  for  them,  and  mukc*  them  pay  if  they  have  the  mean«.  But 
h©  did  nut  think  the  work  should  he  done  by  thi?  Poor-law  aiithoritiea^ 
because  too  much  contact  with  tli^ni  j^muperiAcd  tho  |.>eopl^.  [Miea 
O&rpentflr  explained  that  what  slie  meant  was,  that  children  who  were 
Bcfcually  paupers  DhouJd  be  sent  Htraight  to  tbo  proposed  Khoola  by  the 
guardiAQs  or  their  ot£c«T»  instead  of  the  school  feen  b^ing  given  to  the 
parentfl  to  apeud  in  drink.}  From  constantly  vifliting  the  homen  of 
the  jitople  in  order  W  enforcu  the  compulsory  clauses,  the  nflSceni  of  ft 
School  Board  were  well  able  to  judge  what  were  the  circiimaLincea  of 
parent^,  and  to  decide  whether  thoy  tttood  in  need  of  the  help  the 
indiutrial  school  would  give ;  and  therefore  he  would  vcRt  the  power 
of  deciding  this  in  a  School  Board  and  its  oflicers.  The  Scotch  Edu- 
cscion  Act  differed  from  the  Kngliwli  Act  in  iliia,  that  in  Scotland  a 
8bb<K>l  Board  had  power  to  erert  an  induBtrinl  school,  but  it  was 
doubtful  whether  a  Board  hud  riowor  La  support  Hiich  a  BChooI  out  of 
ll3«  rates,  a  defect  which  could,  of  course,  be  rt^medied  by  a  short  Aot. 
Mr.  BERWICK  BAKtit  (GlouceMter)  regarded  a  refbrniaiury  as  ti 
■chool  wttJiin  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  form  ;  it  was  u  Hchool 
which  developed  habits  of  work.  When  he  began  rdbrumtL^riefl  he- 
ws* very  anxious  to  have  had  nn  Act  pn**ed  to  throw  n  considerable 
portion  of  the  burden  of  co»t  on  the  Poor-law  Guardians,  w>  thnt  ihey 
might  recover  it  from  the  parent!!.  The  great  difficulty  in  the  manage- 
Tnent  of  reforniatorie**,  industrial  Kchonlit,  and  feeding  achooU  wad  to 
aroid  making  it  worth  the  while  of  parents  to  bring  up  their  children 
improperly,  in  order  to  save  themselvea  the  cost  of  keeping  them  by 
getting  them  sent  to  Lhese  Intttitutions.  If  a  child  were  given  ono 
meal,  a  bitd  parent  would  uHow  that  to  be  liis  only  moaL  The  great 
object  wa*  to  comiwl  the  bad  parent  lo  lind  sufficient  food  for  his  child, 
aivd  the  industrial  feeding  pchool  would  nlTord  a  nifuiis  of  attempting 
to  (la  tliat.  The  effort  had  Iteen  miide  in  ctintieclioa  witlx  ruforma- 
tone^  and  he  wa.^^  aaharned  Ui  s:iy  with  how  ltttli>  HUcL^><rt  in  obtaining 
from  purents  anything  like  the  coKt  they  iiiiut  have  incurred  in  hriugiiig 
up  their  children  honestly  nt  home,  tie  did  ni>t  expect  To  g«t  the  full 
oost  of  keeping  a  boy  in  »L'hool,  and  of  pnying  iiK^n  high  Ntlnrles  to 
teach  him  to  work  ;  but  still  something  more  ought  to  he  obLained 
from  the  parents  than  the  boy  would  buvecoar  at  htuno-  NoLhing  like 
dlat  was  recovered  at  prewiipl,  aud  he  did  not  hvo  how  it  wjta  to  be 
done.  It  could  hardly  be  oxpci^ted  that  the  pulice  fihouM  he  uhlc  lo 
examine  into  a  man's  eiuminga  completely  and  bring  him  beibre  a 
magistrate  when  it  was  so  entirely  aby-duty,  had  eo  little  to  do  with  l}io 
magistrate,  wd3  so  much  connected  with  the  reformatory  school  rathpr 
than  with  the  juslicea.  It  wits  the  buainesa  of  the  I*oor-hiw  fvuthoritie." 
to  know  what  were  the  meims  of  each  one  who  applied  for  relief;  and 
it  ought  to  bo  understood  that  a  parent  nol  paying  for  lib  child  was 
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Applying  for  relief  for  such  child.     He  would  hav«  the  parent  offfered 

tliG  IiouBC  11'  he  would  not  pay  fur  tlio  relief  of  hifl  child,     Wl*en  be 

SrFt  tiled  to  throw  the  duty  upon  the  Ponr-law  authoritips,  they  were 

I  aghftBt  at  the  thought  of  having  more  work   thrown  upon  thetii,  and 

tthey  would  not  entertain  his  au^eations.     Wliat  he  proposed  would 

be  by  no  means  acccptnblc  to  a  great  many  good  friends,  chairmen 

[  of  Boards  of  Guardians ;  nevertheleas,  although  a  great  di?al  had  beenr ' 

fput  upon  them   somewhat  unfiiirly,  yet.  he  nhouM  be  glad  to  see  thirf 

additional  burden  put  upon  them,  and  lie  believtMi  they  would  do  it 

most  thoroughly  and  effiripntly  jf  they  were  allowed  to  say,  '  So  mueh 

will  ptiy  the  cost  of  the  keep  of  yoar  child ;  if  you  cannot  repay  ub  you  ' 

mufit  come  into  the  house,' 

Mr.  SherilT  Bahclav  (Perth).— It  was  very  obTiotus  to  every  one  that ' 

ihere  was  the  difficulty  of  tempting  parents  to  neglect  their  children; 

,  bfl  had  exjierienced  it  again  and  again.      But  in   a  ^hnn]  of  SiOO 

I  dhUdren  there  wa^  not  one  who  could  with  p-ifoty  be  returned  to  its 

[home,  and  no  case  had  come  under  the  Ifith  section.     Discrimination 

LiiBid  been  exercised,  and  eome  had  been  refuned  becftUiie  in  their  cflw 

fcftd  been  felt  that  it  would  he  injurious  to  rend   the  home  tie. 

had  placed  men  in  families,  and  the  famil^'^  tie  oupht  not  to  be' ' 

I  rashly  sundered.     On  that  ground  the  plan  of  Miss  Carpenter  wna 

tiglily  oommendabief  because  it  admitted  of  the  maintenance  of  that' 

relation  which  had  been  blessed  to  parents  ns  well  as  children.     But 

he  hud  known  cases  in  which  a  boy  could  not  be  sent  out  of  the 

Bchool  on  an  errand  without  being  detained  by  his  parentSj  and,  in  a 

plght  or  two,  sent  out  by  tliem  into  the  streeta  to  h^g.     No  general 

could  l>e  laid  down,  but  there  were  maTiy  ca»s  that  were  not 

suitably  met  by  the  existinj?  boarding  industrial  schools,  but  which 

would  be  properly  met  by  Mi^a  Carpenter's  plan,  to  which  he  ccinld 

not  see  any  objection.     He  did  not  see  how  the  School  Board  conld 

carry  out  the  Act  without  eonje  such  supplement.     In  the  industrial 

,  flchoolfl  with  which  he  was  connected,  when  the  cases  were  ^ne  into» 

it  was  generally  found  that  the  parents  were  more  in  fault  than  the 

children. 

Mr.  DoNNELL  (Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  Trinity  College, 
Dublin)  avid  the  discussion  had  brought  into  relief  the  difficulty  of 
reconciling  the  reformation  of  children  in  industrial  schools  with  the 
maintennnce  of  parental  duty  and  responHibLlity.  If  these  were  to  be 
maintained  at  all  eonie  such  school  as  ML'^s  Curpeoter  had  slcetched 
out  must  be  rcBorted  to ;  and  Jrom  such  experience  he  was  convinced 
that  the  industrial  Bchonl  system  wouM,  if  not  remedied  in  this  way, 
end  in  failure,  moral,  Bocia!,  and  economical.  In  Ireland  the  industriul 
and  reformalory  school  system  i)rovailed  65  per  cent,  more  than  in 
Grent  Britain,  and  the  co^t  in  Irebnd  was  in  still  more  striking  dis- 
proportion. In  1872  the  coat  waa  110,000^^  while  in  a  portion  of 
[England  and  Wales  of  equal  extent  the  cost  was  only  38,000^,  When 
it  was  conBidered  what  a  poor  countiy  Ireland  waA  the  aig'nificance  of 
these  fibres  would  be  appreciated.  The  ordinary  vote  from  Iix-al 
ratps  in  Ireland  for  the  maintenance  of  each  inmate  of  one  of  the^e 
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institutionfi  -waa  7«.  QJ.  a  week;  that  waa  suppleme&tad  by  VDluDl&ry 
ooDtrihutionE;  and  therefore  the  oost  of  each  ibmate  was  enormoiu, 
aad  infiDii^ly  more  than  aa  honost  parent  could  lay  out  upon  his  child. 
In  BODie  cases  it  amounted  to  15^.  aiid  10.«.  u  week,  and  what  rmrmt 
could  possibly  lay  out  such  a  sum  on  the  education  of  »  child  who  had 
D«nrer  relapaed  iato  crime  ?  Was  not  this  oKering  temptatiou  to  eradft 
parental  reepon^biJily?  Facts  had  Donfirmed  thia  view,  for  in  the  case 
of  an  infititutioQ  at  Belfast  it  had  been  ulfnrly  brought  out  that  parcntaJ 
Tesponnibility  was  evad^f  and  chat  families  Lad  received  Indixectty 
anma  that  would  have  fumlahed  small  «>ndowm«DtB..  No  law  a  aunt 
than  700Z.  had  been  expended  upon  three  members  of  one  family. 
The  management  of  the  Irish  industrial  schools  was  entrusted  to  nelf- 
appointed  grand  juriea,  and  tho  cost  of  their  maintenance  came  Out  of 
the  pockets  of  those  who  had  no  voice  in  the  management  of  tJiem* 
There  were  eight  Protectant  and  iitrty  Catholic  inntitutiona;  their  rate 
of  growth  had  been  euormoua;  and  they  oliered,  under  Uie  presont 
system  ci'  irresponaible  maaagement^  greiit  temptation  to  paienta  to 
erade  their  duty.  So  far  ua  Xrelaod  was  conct^rned,  Misi»  Carpentflr 
had  ffaggefit«d  the  right  plan  when  aha  proposed  iitdiiHtrifd  schools  to 
be  managed  by  locally-eloct^d  boardsi  As  to  recorrring  tho  oost  of 
the  mBint*nant:e  of  ehildrvn  from  pnrenta,  that  had  been  n  perfect  farc<; 
in  Ireland;  the  contributiouB  of  parenLd  had  been  infintteainiab  He 
agreed  with  Air.  H:iker  that  Boards  of  Guardians  were  more  capable  of 
'extracting  money  from  parents  on  this  acu^unt  than  were  the  |)o]io4. 
lie  did  not  wish  to  raise  a  vexed  questinn,  but  in  Ireland  th<-<  induatrial 
«ahooI  system  waa  purely  a  f?«ctanan  one,  and  produced  thv  most 
intwe  Beotariamsm,  which  it  would  be  snimd  public  policy  to  dia- 
•cDurage  by  hringing  up  the  children  as  miembera  of  tlit*  same  com- 
tnunity  inalead  of  trejiting  them  as  members  f)f  boBlile  ttoutions  of  it. 

Mr.  Mauk  WifiTWiLL  (Bristol)  said  tlmt  in  that  city  education  was 
made  oa  compulBory  &i  the  Educnliun  Act  would  alluw.  The  Board 
passed  by-laws  and  appointed  eight  visitors,  niul  in  throe  years  more 
tfaiin  l,(tOQ  parents  were  Bummoned  before  the  map&lrnt<:'fl.  It  was 
found  that  there  were  majiy  parenta  who  bid  no  mornl  crwilroi  over 
their  children.  Thery  wba  power  to  wnmrann  tlie  jiarenta  bt-fore  the 
ti»gi9trste$t,  and  to  line  nnd  impriatm  tlit-m,  for  refuaing  nnd  neglwting 
to  aead  tlwir  children  to  sehool;  but  there  wa*  no  pj^iwor  to  dtml 
Wth  the  children,  and  that  waa  juat  tlui  power  that  wna  wanted  in 
dtCM  cases.  Wliut  was  f  mnd  uecefsfiAry  wna  that  ihe  School  Board 
ofHcetH  should  exercise  powers  of  police,  Uiko  up  neglected  jmd  destitute 
children,  and  deposit  them  in  school.  If  a  child  wure  tjiken  up  in  tlie 
morning  there  must  be  power  to  keep  him  all  duy,  and  if  kept  all  day 
he  must  be  fed;  and  hence  the  necessity  for  e8lnblishment&  where 
children  could  be  fed  as  well  a»  taught.  The  class  of  children  corre- 
sponded to  those  who  were  sent  to  certified  industrial  schocUa,  and  they 
required  similar  training,  Tliey  were  unBcciiatomed  to  any  intellectual 
eJtercittc,  and  it  was  undesirable  and  impracticable  to  keep  them  all 
day  at  intellectual  work.  Therefore  they  must  fie  occupied  for  it 
portion  of  their  time  in  induatrial  W(»rk.  In  the  certilicd  induatrial 
mchools  three  or  four  hoiirs  of  the  day  were  devoted  to  intellectual  work, 
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and  the  rest  of  the  day  to  iodustrial  work  and  recreaticHi.  A  nmliv 
plan  should  be  adopted  in  these  daj  industrial  schoola.  Hkef  ibooli 
be  looked  upon  as  supplemental  to  certified  industrial  schools,  and  aot 
in  any  way  as  Bupa:seding  them.  There  were  many  chil^r«n  nb 
need  not  be  sent  to  certified  industrial  Bchools,  and  who  yet  oogbti 
be  taken  away  from  their  parents  for  the  whole  day ;  and  he  md  ii 
his  hand  a  list  of  150  such  children  in  Bristol.  Some  of  them  hid 
been  and  others  would  be  dealt  with  under  the  existing  Act.  (X 
course  there  were  others  whom  it  would  be  quite  wrong  to  send  ti 
their  homes  at  night,  and  for  these  the  existing  schools  must  be  retaiiMd; 
but  where  the  parents  were  not  incorrigibly  Ticious  or  hnmml,  btt 
simply  poor,  ignorant,  or  lacking  in  moral  control  over  their  duUis, 
they  would  not  receive  serious  moral  injury  by  returning  to  iSait 
homes  for  the  night. 

Mr.  Sheriff  Watson  (late  of  Aberdeen)  said  it  sounded  strange  fiolb 
to  hear  the  question  discussed  at  all.     In  1841  he  established  sehoobtf 
industry.     The  proceeding  was  a  very  plain  and  simple  one;  it  w  j 
simply  to  take  poor,  needy,  and  destitute  children  off  the  street  and  pn  \ 
them  three  good  and  wholesome  meals  a  day,  three  hours'  iatdleoM  j 
instruction,  five  houn*  work,  and  then  send  them  to  such  homes  mi  1 
parents  as  they  had.     That  system  was  worked  until  the  lodmAiri  ■} 
Schools  Act  came  into  operation.   Then  it  was  said,  *  We  miut  tiUu  4» '] 
children  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,*  although  it  was  proved  that  vtamk  i^ 
had  been  greatly  improved  by  the  influence  of  their  children  wiw  W '] 
been  taught  in  these  day  industrial  schools.     It  was  raid  there  needat  V 
be  one  uncared-for  or  untaught  child,  and  the  children  weregathaid  ' 
up  into  the  new  schools.     Only  one  still  maintained  the  chanotv 
of  a  iree  day    school ;   they   called  it   Sheriff   Watson^s   Indtataid 
School ;  and   it  was  still  carried  on  upon  the   original  plan.     1%» 
children  fed  there,  at  a  cost  of  £5  a  year,  would  compare  in  lAyaqii 
and  intelligence  with  the  inmates  of  any  institution,  and  t^e  interatoT 
parents  and  relatives  in  these  children  was  not  destroyed,  as  it  ms- 
when  they  were  taken  entirely  away.     Ho  had  no  difficulty  in  gettag 
children  into  his  first  school,  without  any  power  at  all  but  that  whidi  it 
chone  to  exercise.     He  sent  the  police  out  on  the  Monday  momii^ud 
told  them  to  bring  in  all  the  dentitute  children  found  in  the  streets,  idt 
he  had  them  washed  and  dressed,  and  fed  and  taught,  being  only  too 
glnd  to  get  them  into  school  at  all ;  and  in  like   manner  he  wotild 
either  assume  the  power  or  obtain  the  {)0wer  to  clear  the  streets  of  ill 
towns. 

Lord  HouoBTOH  did  not  think  it  necessarily  followed  that  otbcn 
could  carry  on  these  industrial  day  schools  with  aatisifaction  becaaii 
beneficial   results  had  been  attained  imder  the  peculiarly  &voaxaUe 
circumstances  due  to  the  personal  supervision  of  Miss  Carpenter  ai^ 
Sheriff  Watson  at  Bristol  and  Aberdeen.      They  might  he  established 
in  some  caHCS  where  School  Boards  felt  them  to  he  necessary  and  desinble  ; 
but  he  foresaw  extreme  difficulties  in  the  worst  parts  of  London  and  in 
the  manufacturing  towns  in  offering  a  temptation  to  parents  to  enA» 
their  moral  responsibility  to  support  their  children.     As  premdent  oC 
the  reformatory  at  Red  Hill  he  must  confirm  everything  Mr.  Bakex 
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bad  said  tks  to  the  fuliHty  of  atlempling  to  recover  money  from  porenta. 
It  waa  quite^  right  to  lay  dowu  the  principle,  and  to  enforce  i|  i\9  far  rb 
we  could.  Thr;  adviiahilitj  ofACiiding  a  child  home  nt  night  might 
depeod,  to  some  exUiTit,  upoo  the  liKaltty.  There  was  a  good  dtwl  Jn 
the  homes  of  Bcottnnd  that  would  make  the  practice  admissible,  l>i]t  thn 
same  conditions  would  not  be  found  in  the  large  manufacturing  towns 
of  Ea^luid.  In  Scotland  there  was  a  huinbte  domesticity,  exonin^ 
inflQence«  which  wer6  not  eo  mauiJeBt  in  other  parts  of  the  world*  That 
licing  «a,  the  syatem  might  be  adopted  in  Scotland  with  advantage,  as  it 
had  been  under  the  able  superintendence  of  Mr.  tSherifE  Wataon ;  but 
he  should  like  Mirs  Carpenter  to  any  whether  in  her  own  ex|»r]ence 
ahe  had  not  detected  abuse.'!,  and  whether,  also,  clitldren  bad  not  b^en 
sent  back  to  squalid  homes  from  which  alie  would  rather  have  kept 
them  away.  Piirhaps  it  would  be  found  that  a  combination  of  the  two 
syctem^  would  be  most  advantageoUB^  the  uuthorili&H  exeri;^iaing  dia* 
cretioD  in  deciding  wheiher  a  child  ^ould  sleep  at  ita  home,  and  the 
negligent  parents  being  as  a  rule  denied  any  voice  in  the  matter. 

The  CuAiRUAN  (Mr.  Uastings)  a^ced  whether  the  establishment  of 
the  Aberdeen  day  schools  had  the  effect  of  tempting  parents  to  neglect 
their  children  with  the  view  of  getting  them  into  tlie  schools  2 

Mr.  Sheriff  Watson  said  the  police  had  instructions  to  bring  in  all 
Ijeggtng'  children,  bnt,  after  a  tltne^  tt  waa  found  that  improper 
ndmiaaiona  had  been  made.  Then  there  wae  appointed  a  committoe  to 
inqi>ir«  into  the  chaiucter  and  condition  of  the  parenta.  If  they  wer« 
found  to  be  dissipated  and  disMolute^  their  children  were  refused  as 
improperly  admitted;  but  the  children  of  the  poor,  the  indigent,  and 
the  iniirm  were  fredy  admitted. 

Mr.  C  J.  KiBTON-TuRNER  (London)  said  that  London  magistratfls 
were  unwilling  t'l  commit  pnrentH  to  priwa  for  hnvjng  failed  to  pay 
what  was  due  t«~i  the  mainifnance  of  their  children^  mniply  bt^auAe  tlliat 
would  be  ecpiivalenl  to  doubling  the  charge  on  the  mti^;  the  child 
would  have  to  bt'  paid  ibr  by  the  local  HUthority,  and  the  father  would 
have  to  be  snpjiorted  by  the  State  while  he  was  in  priKin<  He  could 
not  quite  agree  with  jilias  C'ar[.»enter ;  he  did  not  think  the  lOth  clauie 
had  been  suHicit'ntly  put  into  practice^  His  experience  taught  him 
that  porentu  were  too  »pt  to  waste  their  money  on  Hiiint  Saturday  and 
Saint  Monday^  and  iht-n  to  plead  whrn  ^iinmoned  hufure  the  inagiiitruleB 
tliat  they  were  out  of  monej*  or  out  of  work,  the  truth  being  they  had 
never  lutempted  to  iiiuke  aiiy  provi."-ioii  Ibr  the  contingency  of  their 
being  out  of  work.  The  dillieully  could  be  overcome  only  by  au- 
thorisinur  the  magistratea  to  attach  ihe  wages  that  were  payable  hy  the 
employer-  [It  waa  remarked  Umt  thitt  wiis  Mi»«CiirpeutfrVBng;E^eBtion.3 
He  ahould  like  to  e«e  it  enforced  in  th«  ca»e  of  children  st'nt  iv  induHtrial 
DchooK  He  wiiaaJraid,  however^  the  i^uggeation  would  not  meet  the 
case  of  such  children  -as  were  tiiken  off  the  streets  in  London  one 
Sunday  taming  *  wheels^  for  niotiey.  Wheji  they  were  got  into  the 
police  cells,  it  was  found  tliat  liie  tnajoriiy  were  attending  School  Board 
■chookr  and  that  their  parents  tent  them  out  for  tbid  industrial  training 
on  the  Stuiday.  He  (eared  ibe  syutem  of  day  feeding  would  not  meet 
fluch  casn«     Loudon  was  a  yortei  into  which  were  whirled  many  from 
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the  worst  pnrU  of  the  cotintfy-  Last  year,  in  a  pai-liiiiilaf  district  of 
London,  191  persona  applied  for  cliMrity,  and  rmly  thirty  of  them  were 
bom  in  tlie  di^^ict,  and  live-aixths  of  tliem  came  from  (fther  parts  of 
the  country  ;  only  two  cam^  irom  .Scotland  ;  several  came  Irotn  Ireland; 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  inajority  came  frc-ni  different  parts  of 
England,  With  every  digposition  to  try  Miss  Carpenter's  propoaal,  he 
should  wish  first  to  hco  lUe  existing  compulsory  powers  with  regard  to 
industrial  schoolf  Jnlly  und  efficiently  tried,  and  parents  made  to  feel 
responsible  Jbr  the  cliildren  that  were  taken  off'  their  hands.  It  was 
sUTpfisiiig  how  much  parents  understated  their  actual  earninga.  If  an 
employer  were  ordered  to  pay,  it  would  be  ascertatned  what  a  man's 
wages  were,  and  the  amount  due  from  him  w-ould  lie  nacertjtined  before 
it  ^ised  into  his  hands, 

Mr.  William  Kidstov  (Femieflair,  Dumbarton)  aaid  his  own  ina- 
pre&'^ion  was  that  only  a  ftmall  proportion  of  the  class  of  cbildren 
contemplated  could  be  sent  to  day  industriaj  schoola,  because  the 
tnajurity  niiiat  be  separated  from  their  parents.  It  had  been  the  ruin 
of  some  of  those  who  liad  bceii  in  the  existing  industrial  aehoola  that 
on  leaving  them  they  were  allowed  to  return  lo  the  homes  and  laiuitB 
of  tliejr  parents.  At  the  aame  time  he  admitt-ed  that  there  were  caseA, 
sueli  iia  those  of  widows  struggling  hard  with  poverty,  in  which  the 
day  feeding  schools  would  be  of  advantage. 

The  Chathman  said  there  were  two  quefliiooa  involved. —  first, 
whether  there  was  a  olaas  of  children  to  which  aiicli  echools  were 
applicable;  and  second,  if  there  were,  whether  this  waathe  best  way  of 
dealing  with  them.  His  experience  wt-nt  sironj^dy  to  suj>port  Mies 
Carpenter  in  the  view  that  there  did  exi^t  euch  a  clfifw,  and  that  it 
inuat  be  dealt  with  in  aome  sucb  way.  He  had  no6  any  ex^ierience  in  a 
town  of  any  magnitude,  but  in  liis  rural  district  there  had  been  brought 
under  lua  notice  a  certain  number  of  cases  \n  which  it  was  extrenifiy 
difficult  to  aay  what  ought  to  be  done  witli  a  child.  He  had  been 
called  upon  to  deal  with  more  than  one  caae  which  was  not  a  tltone  for 
a  certified  industrial  school,  still  Iges  lor  a  refnrmatory  or  a  prison. 
In  reply  to  the  question  whether,  under  the  iGth  seetioiij  a  chUd  could  be 
aent  to  a  certilied  industrial  whooj,  he  would  state  he  had  been  obliged 
repeatedly  to  say,  '  If  the  parent  in  willing  to  come  before  me  and  make 
a  declination  on  oath  that  he  is  unable  to  control  a  child^  and  will  pay 
3*.  6J.  a  week  or  whatever  sum  ia  required  for  its  maintenance,  1  will 
make  an  order;'  and  the  nnswt^r  iiAuaHy  waii  that  the  conditions  oould 
not  be  complied  with-  He  could  on!y  reply  that  the  child  was  not 
qualified,  and  rh  tlie  only  way  to  qualiiy  it  wag  to  let  it  Ikll  into  crime^ 
no  magistrate  was  prepared  to  recommend  that  that  qualilication  should 
be  Bought.  In  the  City  o!"  Worcester,  with  a  population  of  -^O.OllO,  thfe 
School  Board,  of  which  he  was  chairman,  had  exercised  compulsory 
powers  for  a  year,  and  600  children  who  did  not  previously  attend 
schools  had  been  brought  into  them,  and  if  that  could  be  done  in  a 
amall  town,  &urely  there  was  much  of  the  name  kind  of  work  to  be 
done  in  a  larger  place.  But  his  experience  euggeated  that,  when  we 
had  done  all  that  could  be  done  under  the  compulsory  powers  of  the 
Education  Act,  and  when  wo  had  applied  the  beneficial  amendment 
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which  enabled  the  Guiudiana  of  the  Poor  u>  pay  fan  for  tho  ohUdrea  of 
ihoiw;  who  wure  receiving  out-door  roliuf,  liiere  wouJil  atitl  he  con- 
Bidemble  difficuUr  with  regiird  to  uisu\y  diildren  iii  ubtiuuing,  he  would 
IK4  nay  their  i-egular  lUttirwlance,  bql.  renlly  any  alt«ud»ucu  which  waa 
of  ibe  8ma!lc^  use  cither  in  I'lirtbrTijig  tlit-ir  vthKHtioa  or  kc<i:^ng  them 
oat  of  eril  and  ml^chid*.  At  that  timo  there  wero  many  children 
within  the  jurisdiction  nf  hia  own  School  Board  to  whom  those 
renuirka  would  apply,  and  he  wiu  ut  his  wiTti'  md  to  know  what  die 
School  Board  could  do  Jbr  Kiich  (iiildri.'n  under  the  presr-nt  Elementary 
EdncniioD  Act,  There  were  only  two  courBtawMciv  could  be  fujlowed, 
Uue  wiut  to  take  tlic  child  t>elbcu  a  imigiftrute  und  get  it  wntwnoed  to  » 
certain  term  of  detention  i»  un  iudustnul  bchool.  Thin  wms  po«ible 
if  Uie  diild  wure  i]LuiJilicd  ;  but  it  wua  jncurritig  an  niiif>untnro.TpeaBei 
und  burdening  the  ratvpitjcrs  or  llie  imperial  ri'venuc  to  a  degree 
which  vmn  not  justitiubl«  li'  the  case  could  be  met  iu  u  cb<.-upern»d  more 
couveniutit  way.  TL<f  c|ue»liou  now  raised  was  whelhtT  the  schools 
Buggested  by  ili>-a  Carpcrittr  would  do  the  work.  Ht  had  been 
atruck  by  the  Abordw^n  exptrienco  nf  ^Ijeriir  Wutton^  who  admitted 
thut  there  was  a  danger  in  fbe<i|iCT»tion  ol'  Huch  ischoolH^  which  waa, 
that  fur  the  sake  of  adtnituiuce  cbildivn  migltt  bt*  Btnt  upon  the  (Streets 
who  would  not  otherwiee  go  there.  That  wa.'^  m  dnnger  to  Ui  guarded 
■gainnt,  and  the  only  way  in  which  it  could  be  wan  tbui  udopt^d 
by  Sheriff  WaLson — the  enforcement  of  rigid  niid  vigilant  miperviBioo; 
ud  thu  adinUaion  uf  ciiUdren.  This  wu»  already  cJirrit'd  out  by  tlm 
SchiK>!  Boards  in  regard  to  the  teiniatuon  of  feea.     Agents  wo»  em- 

ju'd,  and  cunimitte**s  appointed   by  the   Boards,  to  tout  the  need  of 

tnta  who  allcgi'd  tbut  they  conld  tint  nHbrd  to   pay  Mchool  feea.     tf 

bf!  done  uiuUt   ihc  present  Act.  it  could  be  done  under 

_       ocy  for  MisH  Carpenter's  MiggL-sted  sehooU.     There  must 

^lb  inquire  into  the  cii-eumstaucca  uf  ihc  |«r{rnta,  and  to  take 

care  that  uo  child    wd»  udiuiltcd   unlets   it  waa   imposmble  for   the 

parent  to  supply  it  with  l^iod. 

Mr.  Whltwili.  remarki-d  tliut  SlierifT  Watson  said  be  excluded  the 
children  of  diwaolnto  pa.reuUs;  what,  then,  did  ho  propose  to  do  with 
tbem  7  [Shcritf  WalH»u  w*id  h"  would  proi>o»c  to  aend  them  to  a 
oertiSod  schi>oL]  Hia  opinion  was  wy  had  im  right  by  law  to  separate 
parent  and  child  uiik-sH  tlie  ^tutent  wa^  kitriwu  tu  bo  unlit  to  have  the 
child,  therefore  he  eliuuhl  be  wrupulous  ab^mt  ne^^irating  ihcni ;  but 
there  W4?re  ct^rtain  disBulult'  pureuts  who  weru  rtyilly  ao  had  that  he 
would  not  hesitate  to  tak«  llidr  children  from  thejn.  Tht-re  were  a 
number  of  pureiil*  wbo  wtre  In  n  puaition  to  give  ihoxr  children  night)y 
accommodation,  und  the  ruiuru  of  ibe  cbiidrcii  from  thu  »uhool  had  a 
beneBcial  intlueuc^^  uy^jn  Hie  yarvute  aud  tbeir  hoinea. 

Misa  Cahpkxter  paid  the  objectiopa  to  hex  schtme  iuow  from  mi»- 
tubderstandiug.  •Sbt?  did  nut  undervalue  certified  induatritil  achoola, 
but  began  by  teHlilying  to  thtrir  iinportiince.  Slit^  admitted  it  was  an 
cnormoua  boon  that  Hume  t^liildreii  should  bu  removed  frtvm  tbtiir  homes 
in  order  to  reifvivt!  a  tlioroughly  ga>od  training.  fShe  eouM  not  perceive 
tbal  Mr.  Barwitk  Baker  difftrt'J  from  her  in  utty  way.  Before  tho 
pwstng  of  tlie  luduotriiil  Sclioola  Act  eHiQ  urged  all  she  could  that 
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the  Golleclion  of  pa}'mDiita  from  parents  ahould  be  left  to  the  Guar- 
duvna ;  but  Sir  Charles  Addarley  said  that  wfluld  imperil  the  Bill, 
The  sum  oblaiue-d  fram  parents  yvnt^  veiy  amall)  and  it  W£lb  right  aud 
jiatural  Mr.  Turner  should  giiimblB  thnt  it  waa  less  in  proportion  tban  he 
obtained  from  the  parenta  of  children  in  i-eformatoriea.  One  reason 
no  doubt  was,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  children  in  certified 
industrial  Bchoola  were  orpjians,  while  many  of  ihe  children  in  reforma- 
toriea  had  parents  who  were  acepasible.  If  any  improveineDt  were 
needed  in  tlie  way  of  gtjtting  in  tln^  money,  suggestioiiH  might  he 
oflTered  to  Mr.  Turner,  who  would  pcrh«[>s  bring  the  tiiflttef  beibre  the 
Guvernraent,  lo  wliom  it  was  due,  sinil  to  whom  people  w^ere  not  over- 
anxious to  piiy  iL  iyha  quite  agreed  with  what  Mi*.  Baker  a)id  about 
the  policy  as  collectors;  they  would  Jiaturfilly  cointniBerate  those 
from  whom  Ihey  hnd  to  collect  it.  In  thfc  ciiaa  of  day  itiduatriaJ 
schools,  however,  every  penny  obtaiti^d  from  iha  ptirent  would  go  in 
relief,  und  the  rates  and  the  ratepayers  would  Imve  n  direct  inHucnce 
in  obifjuiing  the  contributionB  due  froni  a  drunken  jirnent,  A  Board 
would  appoint  ita  own  collectors;  in  tliis  cflse  the  interest  of  the  rate- 
payers would  be  ideolihed  with  the  general  object,  Htid  they  would 
devise  the  best  means  of  getting-  the  money.  She  knew  of  one  case 
in  whifh  a  man  wiio  had  earned  g<"od  wngea  hnd  three  l>oys  in  three 
different  certified  industrial  schools;  and  when  tiie  School  Board 
offlcerB  found  his  two  j-^oimger  sons  iii  the  utreet,  and  fl?dd  they  inuat 
go  to  Bchnol,  the  msin  begged  tbut  they  might  be  wnt  to  indnstriitJ 
Mchoola.  The  magistrates  declined  tct  commit  theui.  They  had  pre- 
viously been  in  a  day  indiiatrinl  school,  lo  which  they  went  of  their 
own  free  will.  The  Committee  then  said,  'We  eIijiII  Iju  encouraging 
na  idle  man  by  feeding  his  boys  ;'  Hnd  she  replied,  '  We  im  a  Cointnit- 
tee  are  not  to  diecus-s  whetber  we  shail  punish  the  ptrents,  Wut  whether 
we  sJjaU  save  the  children;'  bnt  slie  added,  'I  would  glndly  ptmish 
bt'th  psrejxlH  if  I  could,'  In  such  casen  us  Mi',  Wbiiwilt  had  men- 
tioned she  Would  send  children  to  certiliud  induRtrial  whools ;  and  she 
would  not  Use  them  less  than  they  were  uned  now  for  prorier  eases. 
Outside  them  there  were  others  that  were  still  bpyond  thf  reach  of 
School  Board  action,  and  the  qneation  wub,  wJiat  wiis  to  be  done  in 
them  ?  The  country  would  not  rolerato  tlie  lowering  of  the  standards' 
in  workhouse  and  elemenUiry  Fcbools,  jo  that  these  cases  must  be 
Bei>aratcly  dealt  with.  Tliiit  being  clearly  underfitood.  sJie  was  anxious 
to  leKCue  the  child  Ironi  tbe  control  of  t];e  Secrelary  of  Stale,  to  keep 
jwrental  power  intact,  and  to  place  children  under  School  Boards. 
Then,  if  parents  are  not  deprived  of  tlieir  power  nver  their  children, 
0.6  fi<}on  tks  lliey  represented  to  the  Board  that  they  were  in  a  position 
to  &end  them  regularly  to  school,  and  an  soon  tts  they  prelerred  to 
provide  (or  their  children  instead  of  paying  a  shilling  or  two  n  week 
ibr  tlieir  maintenance  nt  Fchool,  they  might  be  released  from  the 
obligation  to  i^eud  them  to  a  day  iDduatrial  school,  and  pei-mitted  to 
select  an  ordinary  Board  school.  Under  her  plan  the  Board  would  be 
able  to  grant  the  pnrents  such  a  release.  It  did  not  interfere  with  the 
liberty  of  the  pflrent*  nor  did  it  put  n  ptemiirm  dn  neglect,  because 
h&r  experience  wob  that  careless  parents  did  not  like  their  children  to 
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be  taken aw&y  nbHohilely  for  U-n  liouM  a  day,  but  liked  to  hav«  lli«m  lit 
their  beck  and  call.  At  nnjr  rate,  a  school  which  would  a r commodate 
200,  which  Lad  reiused  do  npplicnntH,  nnd  in  which  tho  children 
were  fed,  hnd  only  sixty  in  iittendrince;  and  it  did  not  seem  from  that 
there  wjih  nnieh  risk  of  ein'oiirng-ing  negligent  parents.  8he  did  not 
advise  that  the  work  should  hv  dcmt-  through  the  Committoe  oi"  Council, 
because  that  might  keep  buck  the  educjitionul  aystem  of  the  country, 
for  probably  fliene  children,  I'ur  want  of  tniiuing,  could  only  be  jjot  to 
pass  the  Gnt  three  Btandurda.  If  tbey  were  not  ]>nupvr  cnildreii,  and 
were  not  fit  for  a  Board  Kcbuol,  tliey  should  be  compelled  to  uttenJ  one 
of  these  day  industrial  hc1mx)1.-i  iiiKtf*»d  ot  being  allowed  to  run  abuiit 
the  Etreeta.  She  did  not  wihIi  to  bi-ing  them  under  the  innftection  of 
refonnatorj'^  school  iin9peittor«,  and  tJie  wialied  to  ki-ep  i]n.'m  alcioC  from 
tho  Secrebiry  of  Slate,  and  entriv^ly  tmilci"  Scliool  IViardw  clei.-rod  by  iJie 
ratepJiyera.  6he  suggested  inflpection  by  the  PiUMT-hiw  irtHpeet*»r  simply 
l>ccau6e  tliey  were  used  to  this  cliiss  of  children  ;  but  fibe  did  not  wisli 
to  lay  any  atrcas  upon  thtit.  She  hoped,  at  least,  that  the  lUfitter  would 
receive  careful  eonsidenuinn,  nnd  that  the  Council  of  the  AMwciatioit 
wonH  take  aetion  upon  it ;  and  if  they  did,  she  knew  from  i>a>*l 
•X|>frienoe  that  it  would  not  be  long  before  it  was  taken  up  by 
GovemnfienC  «nd  by  ParllMnent. 


CUMULATIVE   8ENTENC£». 

12<iw  Jftr  shoiihl  previom  Convictions  In- taken  intif  nrcomtt  iu 
Mtiitenciiig  Criminals?     By  Mu.  Serjeant  Cox. 

llflTH  ali  ilef^rcnce  to  those  who  ho!d  that  criminals  ai*e 
IT  'society's  failuresj'  and  to  whum,  therefore,  tlio  com- 
munity owes  a  debt  to  be  pnid.  not  hv  punishment,  but  hv 
rcfltraiut  with  a  view  U)  vcformaiion,  1  niust  «till  mnintain  that 
tho  pHmary  objctrt  of  ciitninfil  juiisjirudencc  is  to  deter  from 
the  commissitm  of  crime  throu*|;h  fcnr  of  the  puniahment  that 
will  follow  it.  Thus  viewed,  that  object  is  twol'idd^Firstj  to 
jirevent  those  who  are  nnt  yft  criiuinaU  from  beroming  so  ; 
secondly,  to  deter  those  who  huvc  cotnmttted  crime  from 
repeating  tho  offence. 

The  reformation  of  the  crirainai  \&  entirely  a  secondary 
object  and  is  properly  the  work  of  the  priest  and  the  school- 
master. It  is  economy  to  make  echoola  of  our  gaols,  nnd  there 
XiO  inculcate  notions  of  religion  and  aioraliiy*  Htit  it  is  n. 
benevolence  superadded  iijion  a  duty,  and  must  be  made  sub- 
sidiary only  to  the  ]>rinmry  purpose— |n»nifihnicnt, 

Afisimiin<T.  then,  the  criminal  law  nnd  its  fientenceft  to  be 
designed  for  the  terror  of  evil  duen^,  the  fjuestion  of  cumu- 
Utivc  putiialmicnts  becomes  very  simple  as  a  principle,  although 
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requiring  some  care  in  its  application.     No  law  could  so  dofing 

the  gradations  of  criminality  as  to  award  to  each  its  pnm 

penalty.    The  law  can  but  make  a  more  or  less  rude  clasnncatuit 

of  offences,  affix  to  each  class  certain  kinds  of  punishment,  mts 

leave  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge  the  meting  out  of  tW 

quantity  of  that  particular  punishment,  according  to  his  Tiev 

of  the  character  of  the  particular  crime.     Two  crimes  bearini 

the  same  title,  and  equal  in  magnitude  in  the  eye  of  the  ]tM§ 

might  differ,  as  respects  the  guiltiness  of  the  offender,  to  wi 

extent  far  greater  that  the  difference  between  a  crime  of  cm 

class  and  a  crime  of  another  class.     Too  large  a  latitude  <mm 

not,  therefore,  be  permitted  to  the  judge  for  the  apportioninal 

in  the  particular  case  of  the  degree  of  that  punishment  whUf 

the  law  prescribes  for  an  offence  of  that  kind.  I 

A  first  offence,  unless  it  possesses  some  special  featuiei  ^ 

aggravation,  is  usually  and  properly  treated  with  leniency,  ^ 

the  expectation,  which  experience  has  not  disappointed,  that  tk| 

pain  suffered  will  deter  the  sufferer  from  hazarding  a  ifsfit\ 

tition  of  his  offence.     But  this  deterrent  will  obviously  openhj 

with  vastly  greater  force  if  it  is  known  to  the  criminal  tM 

a  second  offence  will  certiinly  entail   a  much   more  seven 

penalty.     A  few  crimes  are  the  consequences  of  unbridlfli 

passions,  and  over  them  the  fear  of  consequences  has  litdfl 

sway.     But   the  vast  majority  of  crimes  are  committed  1^ 

gratify  some  self-indulgence ;  the  impulse  is  for  the  most  pal 

momentary,  and  in  many  cases  tlic  fear  of  the  pain  that  maj 

follow  the  crime,  is  Hkely  to  be  weighed  in  the  balance  wii' 

the  pleasure  of  the  indulgence  to  be  obtained  by  it.     Tim 

is  another  doss  of  crime  over  which  punishment  that  is  paisfi^ 

is  likely  to  exercise  much  restraint     All  crimes  of  fraud,  9 

in  the  nature  of  fraud,  the  form   that,  with  the  spread  d 

education,  crime  is  assuming  more  and  more,  are  from  thcii 

nature   deliberate  crimes.      They  demand  contrivance,  skill 

forethought,  and  much   ingenuity  for  their  accomplishmoii 

The   criminals   are  necessarily   possessed  of   a  considenUi 

amount  of  intellectual  capacity.     These  are  crimes  of  nlMi 

lation.      The   chances   of   success   arc   weighed   against  til 

chances  of  detection  and  the  unpleasantness  of  the  jpenatei 

and  the  balance  is  struck  of  probable  gain  or  loss.     But  Ai 

balance  is  materially  affected  by  knowledge  of  the  amooBi  4 

punishment   involved  in  failure.      Our  laws,  framed  wbM 

society  was  very  differently  constructed,  when  education  m 

less  general,  when  the  temptations  were  not  so  great  and  tk 

facilities  not  so  numerous,  have  created  crimes  oi  fraud  as  if  i 

lesser  degree  of  criminality  than  larcency,  and  given  to  thei 
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not  only  a  milder  uutnc,  but  lesser  puuUbmeTHa  and  more 
chances  of  escape.  The  penalty  for  crimes  of  lliis  clas» 
should  be  irnpospd  ivitti  reference*  to  the  question  such  a 
deliberate  criminal  always  puts  to  himselC  '  la  it  worth  ihe 
riak?* 

But  If  it  is  deHirablc  that  the  putiishment  of  first  oflcncea 
should  be  light,  it  follows  that  sentences  nnist  be  cumulative. 
l£  all  sentences  are  to  be  equal,  the  first  sentence  must  be 
made  more  Revere,  If  the  object  be  to  deter  by  fear  of  eon- 
aequcnecs.  surely  the  knowledge  that  he  will  biive  to  endure 
BO  much  more  than  he  has  suffered  already  will  deter  the 
offender  if  anything  can.  It  has  been  eaid  that,  in  fact,  cumu- 
lative sentences  do  not  deter,  because  we  find  so  many  offenders 
coming  back  again  to  tite  gaols  in  spite  of  them.  But  this  is  the 
same  fallacy  Tvhich  lias  already  been  presseil  into  flervlce  agaiiiBt 
the  contention  that  the  object  of  punishment  \a  to  deter.  We 
know  all  whom  puuiahment  has  failed  to  frighten  ;  we  do  not 
know  those  who  have  been  prevented  by  fear  of  ibe  punish- 
ment from  indulging  their  desires  by  rriminal  acts.  So  it  la 
with  cumulative  punishments.  We  see  those  who  disregard 
them-  Is  it  not  more  than  probable  that  of  the  vastly  greater 
numbers  who  do  not  again  laps^e  into  crime  a  larf!;e  pro|»ortioni 
are  prevented  by  a  feeling  that  might  be  thus  expressed  :  *  I 
know  what  it  is  to  be  a  jirisoner  for  two  months;  I  will  not 
risk  enduring  the  like  pain  for  sis  months.' 

Cumulative  fientencea  for  repeated  oifences  would,  there- 
fore, appear  to  be  unexceptionable  in  principle,  and  there  is  no 
proof  that,  so  far  as  their  limited  application  haf;  gone,  they 
have  failed  in  pnieticCi  But  the  application  of  the  principle 
is  not  uniform,  and  it  is  whotiy  neglected  in  aomo  ofl'encea  that 
especially  call  for  it. 

When  the  law  attaches  a  penalty  to  an  offence,  it  should  iu 
all  caaes  specify  the  punishment  for  a  second  conviction  for  tbe 
same  offence;  with  the  general  conchihinn  that  for  a  third,  or 
any  subsequent,  conviction  tiie  punishment  will  be  increaficd 
accoriliDg  to  an  appointed  ticale,  still  leaving  to  tbe  judge  a 
discretion  in  its  apjwrtionment,  in  order  to  meet  tbe  intimte 
variety  of  circumstaiicea  that  should  determine  the  degrees  of 
culpability,  which  differ  as  infinitely.  It  is  not  of  infreque-nt 
occurrence  that  a  person  who  has  been  several  times  convicted 
subjected  to  penaJ  servitude  commits  some  offence  of  a 
trivial  nature,  for  which,  had  it  been  a  first  offence,  ho 
would  have  been  subjected  to  imprisonment  for  a  month. 
Although  it  is  necessary  to  take  his  former  convictions  into 
account  in  the  sentenccj  the  proposition   often  advanced  that 
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he  tthould  invariably  receive  a  punishment  greater  thnti  either 
of  his  previcma  ones,  does  not  commend  itself  to  the  jiidgmeot, 
for  that  would  be  equivalent  to  a  still  longer  term  of  penal 
servitude  ihan  his  former  one.  The  complaint  is  not  of  the 
power  to  relax  the  rule  as  to  cumulative  sentences  for  repeated 
ofl'ences — for  that  is  indispensable  to  the  administratioa  of 
criminal  JQstice^but  to  the  capricious  irregularity  with  which 
the  principle  is  established  by  the  law  and  adopted  by  those 
-who  administer  it.  In  very  few  cases,  indeed,  are  cumulative 
penalties  jtrfticribed  by  statute  for  second  and  subsequent  con- 
victions for  the  same  offence.  With  felonies,  a  former  con- 
viction may  be  charged  and  proved,  and  in  such  case,  however 
small  the  punishment  attached  to  the  offence,  the  judge  may 
sentence  the  pi'isoner  to  a  long  term  of  penal  servitude,  and 
Dot  to  a  shorter  one,  which  is  another  j^rave  error.  The  law 
is  defective,  ftbr»j  in  this — that  it  does  not  attach  the  cumula- 
tive puuiishment  directly  in  the  same  section  that  sjieciBea  the 
punishment  for  the  particular  crime ;  but  it  appears  only  as  a 
general  provision  in  another  place,  and  therefore  is  not  brought 
ao  directly  under  the  notice  of  the  criminal  class  as  it  would 
if  the  provision  were  to  follow  as  part  of  the  penalty  affixed 
to  the  particular  crime.  For  iustance,  in  the  law  that 
punishes  Jarcency.  after  defining  the  offence,  the  punishment 
should  be  exprcsslj  stated  as,  for  the  first  oifetice  so  much,  for 
the  second  oftence  so  much,  for  the  third  and  all  subsequent 
offences  a  jiroptirtionate  addition  of  bo  much  more  for  each  new 
offence.  A  subsequent  section  might  contain  a  genenU  power 
to  the  judge  to  mitigate  any  of  the  sentences  at  his  discretion. 
Cumulative  punishment  being  thus  imposed  directly,  the 
general  rule  would  be  to  observe  it,  and  the  rule  would  be 
udjiarted  Croni  in  exceptional  cases  only.  A  further  advan- 
tage would  result  in  that  the  judge  would  be  obliged  to  have, 
if  not  to  give,  good  reasons  for  exceptional  departure  from  the 
rule.  But  it  is  with  offences  punishable  by  summary  con- 
viction that  the  law  most  requires  amendment  in  this  respect. 
Cumulative  penalties  are  recognised  for  some  such  offences, 
but  only  for  a  small  portion  of  them.  Even  when  the  law  is 
adopted  it  is  imperfectly  carried  out.  It  ia  rarely  extended 
beyond  a  second  conviction.  If  the  principle  be  a  right  one, 
it  should  be  persistently  applied.  If  a  second  offence  ia  to  be 
visited  with  double  the  punishment  awarded  to  the  lirst,  there 
is  no  conceivable  reason  why  a  fifth  or  sixth  oflencc  should  not 
be  punished  with  five  or  six  times  the  penalty  inflicted  for  the 
first.  On  the  contrary ^.  if  any  distinction  is  to  be  made,  if 
repetition  of  crime   aggravates  the  guilt  of  the  offender,  his 
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persistency,  after  repeated  warnings,  increases  the  wrong  more 
than  the  ratio  of  the  repc^Hons.  Instead  of  nit^rely  a  penalty 
^^ay  of  twenty  ahUliDgs  for  a  first  offeuce,  and  of  forty 
abilliQgs  (or  whatever  it  may  be)  for  a  second  or  any  Hubne- 
quent  offence — as  is  the  usual  provimon^  there  nhould  be  a 
measured  scale  of  increased  penalty  for  subsequent  ufFcnces 
(a3  already  sug^rcsted  for  indictable  offencea),  with,  of  rourae, 
the  same  discretion  given  to  the  magistrate  to  reduce  i>r  remit, 
as  is  suggested  for  the  judges*  The  exiatence  of  such  a  scale 
would  be  a  guide  to  justices  in  the  duty  (often  most  delicate) 
of  determiQing  the  amount  of  punishment;  for  it  would  give 
them  a  measure  by  which  they  could  at  once  relieve  their  own 
minds  and  justify  theinBcLvea  when  subjected  to  the  opposite 
fires  of  criticism — frnm  one  side  for  their  leniency^  and  from 
the  other  side  for  their  severity.  Such  a  scale  would  not  be 
difficult  of  adjustment,  and,  as  with  iodictBble  oU'euces, 
the  cumulative  pf^nalties  should  be  distinctly  rotated  In  the 
section  of  the  statute  that  defines  the  offence,  so  that  otiendcrs 
may  diatlnctly  know  what  will  be  the  consequences  if  tliey 
repeat  their  miwbehavionr. 

There  are  whole  classes  of  offences  which  the  irrational  and 
now  unmeaning  distinction  made  by  our  law  between  felonies 
and  midemeanors  haa  continued  to  except  from  the  category  of 
criVnr,  although  in  fact  the  moral  guilt  is  much  greater  thau 
that  of  many  offences  called  feloDie-s,  and  therefore  so  treated. 
8uchy  for  instance*  is  that  tiow  large  category  of  offences  which 
may  be  properly  described  as  *  frauds/  A  man  who  deliber- 
ately and  habitually  loads  a  scale  is  morally  and  socially  ft  fj*r 
worse  criminal  than  a  boy  who  steals  a  loaf  or  picks  a  |K>ckct. 
But  owing  tti  the  legal  distinctiou,  now  no  longer  necessary, 
between  felony  and  misdemeanor,  the  fraud  is  treated  with  far 
less  severity  than  tlie  larccncy,  although  that  fraud  was  not  the 
commission  of  one  crime  merely,  but  in  fact  an  accumulation  of 
many  crimes.  No  greater  service  could  be  rendered  to  the 
communtty  by  a  Government  desirous  of  practical  reform, 
than  the  revision  and  reconstruction  of  the  whole  law  of 
J'rou(t„  adapting  it  to  the  present  state  of  society,  where  the 
diffusion  of  education  has  caused  crimes  of  contrivance  to  he 
substituted  for  crimes  of  violence.  IJut  if  it  be  deemed  too 
large  a  work  for  one  statute,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  so  far 
amending  the  present  law  as  to  introduce  a  scale  of  cnmulative 
penaltiea  for  offences  already  punishable.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  offence  of  fraud  by  weights  and  measures.  How  inade- 
quate is  a  penalty  of  5/,  fur  an  offence  by  which  tenf'Mld  that 
*um  has  been  p<jcketed  by  the  offender?     All  offences  lu  the 
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nature  of  fraud,  by  which  pi^fit  U  made,  should  be  puoishod, 
at  the  least,  by  a  pecuniary  penalty  that  will  exceed  the 
profit,  ao  as  to  make  the  fraud  an  unprofltaMe  pursuit  Repe- 
tition of  the  offence  should  invariably  involve  a  gi'eatly 
increased  penalty,  regulnrly  accumulating  with  every  suh- 
sequent  conviction.  There  are  many  other  offences,  too 
numerous  to  be  named,  but  familiar  to  all  acquainted  with 
the  business  of  magistrates'  courts  (such  as  misbehaviour  of 
various  kinds,  disorderly  drunkenness,  wanton  or  maiieioua 
injiirie»  to  property,  assaults,  petty  trespasses,  and  the  Uke), 
which  would  certainly  show  a  great  and  immediate  diminution, 
if  it  were  known  that  continuance  in  the  wrong  doing  would 
proportionately  tnultiply  the  punishment  to  be  endured. 

A  special  advantage  of  cumulative  puniahmentg  is  that 
they  work  in  the  most  certain  manner  by  a  species  of  self- 
regulation.  The  criminal  in  fact  appniiions  lus  own  remedy 
to  liis  own  wrong.  There  must  be  some  point  at  which  he  will 
reform  himself,  othermse  he  will  practically  pass  altogether 
into  the  custody  of  the  law.  If  two  mouths'  imprisonment 
will  not  suffice  for  a  veraed)-,  three,  or  four,  or  six,  or  more^ 
bein^  euccessively  applied  by  his  tiu>n  act^  it  is  for  him  to 
detennine  when  he  has  had  enough.  At  the  worst,  if  he  haA 
so  little  eelf-rcstraint  that  he  cannot  abstain  from  an  hour's 
self-indulgence  to  avoid  six  months  in  a  gaol,  the  society  to 
which  he  is  a  nuisance  takes  pnssession  of  him  and  compels 
him  to  good  behaviour  by  depriving  him  of  the  means  for 
wrong-doing.  If  the  penalty  is  ]>ccuniarj  and  lie  is  im- 
prisoned because  he  cannot  pay^  his  imprisonment  should  only 
be  remitted  when  he  has  worked  out  the  amount.  Thus  hie 
fate  would  be  enlii*ely  in  his  own  hands.  The  substance  then 
of  thi^  paper  resolves  itself  into  the  following  propositions : — 

1.  The  object  of  punishment  is,  firsts  to  deter  the  offender 
from  repeating  the  offence  by  fear  of  the  consequences; 
secondly,  to  deter  others  fi'om  offeuding  by  the  knowledge  of 
the  pain  they  ^vill  incur  if  they  do  so, 

2.  For  thii:  purpose  the  law  should  affix  to  all  offences, 
below  a  certain  high  class  of  crime,  a  scale  of  penalties  increas- 
ing at  a  fixed  ratio  with  every  rejjetition  of  the  same  offence. 

3.  The  law  should  also  impose  some  increase  of  sentence 
upon  a  conviction  for  any  offence  of  the  same  nature,  as,  for 
instance— in  larceny,  for  any  crime  in  the  nature  of  dishonesty; 
in    assault,  for  any  offence  involving  violence,  aud  so  forth. 

4.  In  all  cases  there  should  be  vested  in  the  court  a  large 
discretion  for  mitigation  of  punishment,  and  here  I  would 
suggest   whether  it  would  not  be  desirable  to   make   some 
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change  iti  the  present  practice  of  aentencoa^  so  as  to  ri^quirc* 
the  juti^o  to  say  to  this  effect  t  *  I  now  pronounce  the  sentence 
of  the  law,  which  foi'  your  offence  i»  (naming  the  8tatut<>ry 
jienalty).  But  hy  virtue  of  the  power  given  to  mo  to  mili- 
tate that  senteiK'e,  for  the  reasons  I  now  state  to  you,  I  reduce 
your  puniahmoiH  for  that  oflipiice  to/  &c.  Much  henefit 
would  accnie  from  Ruch  a  repeflted  jmblicfltion  of  the  punishment 
attached  hy  the  law  to  offences,  and  no  small  advantage  WQuld 
be  secured  by  the  judge  being  thus  required  to  state  publicly 
his  reasons  for  it?i  mitigation. 

5.  One  of  the  stronii^est  reeommendations  for  the  adoption 
of  a  scale  of  cumulative  puTiiahmeata  ia  that  it  precisely 
apportions  the  remedy  to  the  disease. 


Oh  the  snme.    By  Alexander  M*Call»  Chief-Constable 

of  Glasgow. 

AT  the  Meeting  of  the  As&ociation  held  in  Glasgow  in  ISGO, 
my  predecessor  in  office,  the  late  Mr,  «fanies  Smart,  read 
a  paper  on  the  state  of  crime  in  the  City  of  Glusgow.*  In  that 
jiaper  he  took  a  retrospective  view  of  the  crime  of  the  city 
from  the  end  of  the  year  1859  to  the  beginning  of  the  year 
ltt6()»  ami  concluded  that  *  crime  in  Glasgow  is  not  on  the 
increase/  and  enforced  that  conclusion  by  stating  that  the  sta- 
tistical tables  he  tljcu  furnii^hed  showed  that  the  total  number 
of  prisoners  brought  before  the  magistrates  of  Glasgow  charged 
wiUi  crime  in  1850  was  3,472,  while  in  1859*  notwithstanding 
the  ineroasc  in  populatjoiij  it  had  only  increased  to  3,493, 

The  pnpidatiou  within  the  municipality  of  Glasgow  in  ISGl 
was  -lOSitiJOO  according  to  the  census  then  taken,  while  at  the 
census  of  1871  it  was  490,442,  and  at  the  present  time  may 
safely  be  staled  as  at  least  525/^00. 

From  the  accompanying  tables  showing  the  state  of  crime 
from  the  year  1860  to  the  close  of  the  year  1873,  both  inclusive, 
J  submit  with  deference  that  I  am  not  only  justified  in  making 
the  same  remark  as  my  predece^or  for  the  period  over  which 
hia  review  extended,  that  *  crime  in  Glasgow  is  not  on  the  in- 
crease ; '  but  further  that,  congidering  the  increase  in  popula- 
tion, crime  in  Glasgow  is,  and  has  been,  upon  the  decrease. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  Table  A  that  the  total  number  of 

>rts  of  crime  In  the  year  1860  amounted  tit  5,958,  the  appre- 
aensions  to  8,817.  and  the  convictiona  to  1,8^3'     A  gradual 

•  Bo^  Tramactivoa,  ISOO,  p.  463. 
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increase  followed  from  that  yt^ar  till  1S67,  wlieu  the  reports 
showed  the  highest  number  over  the  atatbtical  periods  embraced 
wiUuD  my  own  or  my  predetessorV  paper*  The  number  of 
reportfi  of  crime  in  1867  was  10,899,  of  apprehenelons  5^042, 
beiDg  a  percentage  of  46 '2  to  the  number  of  rejiorte,  and  of 
eonvictiong  2,975,  being  a  perceutag<3  of  272  to  the  number 
of  reporU»  In  the  year  1870  a  marked  diminution  in  the 
reports  of  cnme  took  place.  Contrasted  with  1867  the  de- 
crease in  the  number  was  2,197.  In  the  year  1871  there  was 
a  decrease  in  the  number  of  report*  over  the  precediupj  year 
of  1,181.  In  1872  there  was,  however,  an  increase  of  425, 
but  last  year  (1S73)  showed  &  decrease  of  77  over  the  preced- 
ing year,  and  a  decrease  of  no  less  than  S,030  over  the  year 
18G7*  While  such  a  large  decrease  took  place  iu  the  number 
of  reports  in  1870,  it  bs  interesting  to  observe  that  the  number 
of  aji prehensions  in  tljat  year  exceeded  those  of  1S67  by  35, 
being  au  increase  of  12*1  in  the  percentage  of  apjireheusious 
to  reports,  and  the  convictions  by  25,  being  an  increase  of  7*2 
in  the  percentage  of  convictions  to  reports,  showiitg',  I  thinks 
that  the  certainty  of  detection  and  punishment  had  consider- 
ably improved.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  increased  per- 
uentage  of  appreheneiona  and  convictions  to  the  number  of 
reports  does  not  appear  to  have  been  temporary,  for  again 
in  1873,  conti-asted  with  IW67,  tlie  number  of  apprehensions 
had  increased  by  749,  being  an  increase  of  27'5  in  the  per- 
centage of  apprehensions  to  report&j  and  the  convictions  by  55 1 , 
being  an  increase  of  17 '6  in  the  percentage  of  convictions  to 
reports.  It  is  further  satisfactory  to  notice  that  crimes  against 
the  person  have  been  since  1867  of  a  comparatively  mild  type, 
and  those  against  property,  whether  viewed  in  relation  to  the 
vwdus  ojiCTundi  or  to  the  value  of  tlie  property  abstracted,  have 
not  presented  features  of  an  alarming  or  of  a  very  grievous 
character.  From  these  faet5 1  think  I  am  justified  in  repeating 
thftt  crime  has  not  increased,  but  taking  into  account  the 
increase  of  population,  has  positively  and  materialiy  dccreasedi 

In  the  Annual  Reports  upon  the  state  of  crmie  submitted 
by  cne  to  the  tnagietrated  of  the  city  at  the  close  of  every  year, 
I  have  given  my  opinion  from  time  to  time  ujjon  the  causes 
which  probably  led  to  the  fluctuation  of  crime,  or  to  its  increa&e 
or  decrease.  In  the  Keport  of  1871  it  was  stated  tJiat  a 
number  of  causes  and  circumstances  had  contributed  to  the 
improved  results-  j^hown  by  the  statistics  of  that  year: — 

I.  That  the  criminal  legislation  for  some  time  j^ast  had 
forced  upon  the  minds  of  the  criminal  (JopulatJon  the  whole- 
some conviction  that  society  had  resolved  to  protect  itself  and 
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its  interests  more  efTectuully  thaa  heretofore^  and  liad  dcter- 
Diinc.d  that  the  way  t)f'  tho  trapsgresspr  should  be  hard. 

11.  That  aeolences  hud  been  imjjosed  with  undeviatinja^ 
certainty,  aod  rigidly  euforced  with  unbending  diecipUne. 
That  the  sentimental  treatment  pursued  in  the  convict  prieong 
at  one  periotl  had  Ijeeti  di^^placed  by  a  ratiooatly  severe  and 
deterrent  punii^hment ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  many  of  those 
who  hafl  returned  to  the  t'ity  oa  license  reverted  to  their  in- 
carceration with  dread,  and  cuntonii>latcd  the  possibility  of  its 
recurrence  with  salutary  apprehension. 

IIL  The  important  and  beneficial  results  exercised  by  the 
Industrial  and  lleforraatory  Schools  Acts,  by  snatching  from 
incipient  vice  hundreds  of  young  anibs.  m  town  and  country. 

IV.  The  vigorous  action  taken  by  the  magistrates  and  police 
in  the  year  1870  aud  subsequently  for  the  suppreg,4ion  of  street 
pnjstitution  and  brothel-keeping.  In  proof  that  this  conduced 
to  the  diminution  of  crime,  it  will  be  observed  frorn  the  Table  B 
that  the  number  of  thefts  by  prostitutes  in  1860  was  401 ;  in 
1867,  554  ;  and  in  1873,  256.  The  number  of  thefts  in  bro- 
thels in  I860  was  125  ;  in  1867,  638  ;  and  in  1873,  8.  Tho 
number  of  brotheb  in  Glasgow  in  1869  was  211  ;  in  1870, 
204  ;  in  1871,  79  :  in  1872»  50;  and  in  1873,  20.  The  rental 
of  the  brothels  referred  to  in  the  year  1870  was  1/J75/.  8*., 
while  in  1873  the  total  reutal  amounted  to  202/,  ^s, 

V.  The  operations  of  tho  City  Improvement  Trustees  and 
the  directors  of  the  City  Union   Railway  had  also  tended  to 

jtbc  results  narrated.  Through  tliese  operations  the  city  had 
en  cleared  of  the  fouloat  dena  of  crime  and  profligacy,  and 
^eir  occupantfl  scattered  amongst  a  poptdalioa  breatliing  a 
purer  moral  atmosphere,  and  thereby  alfurding  facilities  to  the 
police  for  bringing  the  vicioujt  Ui  justice  more  easily  and  cer- 
tainly than  when  the  wliole  formed  a  concentrated  and  cotn- 
biued  colony  of  criminality  and  rascalism. 

I  Btill  hold  tlici^c  opinions,  and  feel  satisfied  that  they  are 
ju3ti6ed  by  the  facta  and  the  tables  submitted  by  mc,  and  I 
ive  no  heiiitation  in  suggesting  that  the  action  and  legisla- 
1,  as  regard  the  confirmed  criminal  classes,  j^houM  be  in  the 
direction  it  lias  been  ibr  the  lust  few  years.  Since  tlic  last 
meeting  of  CVungress  in  Glaagttw,  two  ]mp<frtant  measures 
affecting  thcHo  classes  have  been  pasacd*  vii,,  the  Penal  Servi- 
tude Act,  18G4,  and  the  Prcvculii»n  of  CrimcH  Act,  1871. 
Hoth  have  wrought  satisfactorily  up^^n  the  whole,  and  have 
contributed  to  the  suppression  and  reduction  of  crime.  The 
latter,  in  three  of  its  sections.  In  roy  opinionj  is  capable  oi' 
amendment  and  improvement. 
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TJntler  section  7  of  the  Act,  the  courts  have  hold  in  Glas- 
gow that  a^  person  accused  undpr  this  eection  must  have  been 
twice  previously  convicted  befor<3  the  Circuit  Court  to  subject 
him  to  the  provisions  of  the  section.  One  previous  conviction 
before  the  Circuitj  and  at  niost  a  conviction  for  crime  before 
any  other  Court,  should  be  sufficient. 

Under  section  10  the  courts  have  held  that  the  provisions 
of  the  section  are  not  applicable  to  common  lodginfj-bouscs  or 
lodginn;*housGs  of  any  description,  unless  these  are  licensed  for 
the  Bale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  No  houses  of  that  descrip- 
tion exist  in  Glasgow,  and  to  make  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion to  apply  to  common  lodging-houses  would  be  of  very  great 
importance. 

Under  section  15  the  word  'frequenting'  should  be  sup- 
plemented by  the  words  '  or  found,'  immediately  before  the 
words  'river  and  canal/ as  the  courts  have  held  the  Procu- 
rator Fiscal  must  establish  that  an  habitual  criminal  must 
have  been  in  the  habit  or  practice  of  going  about  such  places 
before  the  pro^^isions  of  this  section  can  be  applied  to  him. 
It  should  also  be  added  that  such  person  might  be  apprehended 
and  taken  before  the  magistrate  without  warrant,  as  at  present 
the  police  are  not  justified  in  apprehending  without  first  having 
obtained  a  warrant,  UndtT  the  Summary  Procedure  Act, 
1864,  and  which  by  section  17  ia  the  only  mode  of  procedure 
nnder  the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act,  the  only  course  for  bring- 
ing; before  a  magistrate  any  person  is  by  citation  or  by  appre- 
hension under  a  warrant.  It  can  easily  be  conceived  that  such 
a  mode  of  procedure  would  be  very  ineffective  against  rogues 
and  vagabonds  frequenting  public  places  with  intent  to  commit 
crime. 

Legislation  of  this  kind  appears  to  me,  from  observation 
and  experience,  to  be  of  a  healthy  character,  and  more  likely 
to  have  a  tendency  to  the  suppression  of  crime  and  the  reform- 
ation of  the  criminnl  than  the  seutimentjil  treatment  already 
referred  to.  When  a  man  has  fairly  and  fully  cut  himself  loose 
from  all  moral  restraint,  and  abandoned  himself  to  a  life  of 
habitual  criracj  reformation  is  both  difficult  and  rare.  The 
measure  of  repression  should,  therefore,  be  such  ae  to  relieve 
society  as  much  as  possible  of  his  presence,  and  when  he  is  at 
large  of  subjecting  him  to  such  surveillance  as  will  render  any 
criminal  act  almost  an  impossibility ;  in  short,  such  as  to  con- 
vince him  sternly  that  *  honesty  is  the  best  policy,^  and  that 
it  is  more  profitable,  and  attended  with  greater  comfort,  to 
work  for  his  livelihoofl  than  to  plunder  and  steal. 
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'aJle  C,  showing  the  numher  of  Juveniles  apprehended  in  the  city  of 
GUugow  charged  with  Grimes  committed  therein  during  the  years 
1860  to  1878,  hoth  indusivey  and  the  numher  sent  to  the  Eeformat&ry 
and  Industrial  Schools  after  conviction.* 


1    Nnmber  qiprriMnded 

I     Sent  tn  BeformBtory     ' 
Bchoalx 

IMT 

1   Ihle 

Total 

Hale 

Female 

Total  , 

1B60 

230 

77 

307 

... 

■...     ■ 

1S61 

324 

66 

300 

02 

11 

103 

1861 

204 

73 

277 

63 

21 

84 

1863 

232 

78 

305 

65 

18 

83 

1864 

231 

60 

201 

69 

20 

89 

im 

216 

61 

277 

'     62 

27 

89 

1866 

195 

67 

252 

76 

18 

94 

1867 

2d9 

47 

306 

39 

12 

51 

1868 

287 

62 

349 

45 

7 

52 

,1869 

306 

80 

386 

74 

12 

86 

'18T0 

248 

61 

300 

58 

12 

70 

1871 

206 

48 

254 

61 

10 

70 

1872 

302 

66 

368 

49 

14 

63 

1878 

I     "* 

106 

477 

50 

16 

66,1 

Scot  to  Indiutrial 
Schools 


SCok      Female'   Totst 


7 
23 
14 
28 
20 
16 
14 


10 
26 
18 
31 
24 
20 
18 


^aU^i  showing  the  numher  of  Persons  apprehended  in  the  city  of 
Glasgow  cha/rged  with  Begging  and  being  found  Destitute  during 
ike  years  1860  to  1873,  hoth  im^MsivOj  with  tJie  n-umher  of 
hvenHes  seni  to  the  Industrial  Schools. 


Im 

KoiDbar  iiiipnfaended 

Sent  to  Indnstrial  Bdu>oIi 

lUa 

Fonule 

Total 

Mole 

Female 

Total 

1860 

183 

146 

320 

••• 

1861 

100 

152 

262 

... 

... 

1862 

97 

188 

285 

... 

... 

1863 

223 

365 

588 

' 

... 

1864 

136 

178 

314 

... 

.,, 

1865 

161 

261 

422 

... 

... 

1866 

145 

120 

265 

73 

41 

114 

1867 

268 

218 

486 

81 

35 

116 

1868 

290 

294 

584 

1         70 

20 

99 

1869 

265 

170 

425 

60 

29 

89 

1870 

160 

141 

310 

31 

17 

48 

1871 

178 

04 

272 

34 

7 

41 

1872 

181 

53 

334 

26 

8 

34 

1873 

105 

84 

180 

.     " 

16 

43 

•  The  number  of  jnveniles  apprehended  in  1860  was  307,  and  in  1878,  477  ; 
tboeeu  of  170  on  the  latter  year  over  the  previous  year  was  exceptionally 
Illiquid,  in  my  opinion,  was  casnaL  and  temporary.  The  number  of  juveniles 
tm^  before  the  magistrate*  charged  with  crime,  in  1854,  tho  year  in  which 
tlia  BttoRDAtory  and  Indnstrial  Schools  Acts  came  into  operation,  was  833.  The 
^MTOMu  n  marked  and  decided  as  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  improve- 
acBt  ii  dne  to  the  operation  of  these  Acts.    Tho  number  sent  to  the  Beformatozy 
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Table  E,  showing  the  ntimher  of  Peritov-a  appreh&tded  in  tltr  ciUj  of 
Qlaegow  dutrged  with  Peitij  Assaulia,  VTith  being  Druiik  arul  Du- 
trrderlif,  ajid  with  hemg  Thunk  and  LicapabU,  during  the  yea/re 
I860  to  1873,  both  inclusive* 


T« 

Bnraglit  befarti  tbs 

IHjcbniBri  bj  onirar 

ToUI 

ilkgbtnta 

on  doty  In  PoUwDlttcD 

1S60 

12.800 

27,419 

40,310 

1861 

10,953 

20.3.^2 

37.304 

laes 

10,304 

27,7-*3 

3a,ot7 

laes 

12,493 

37.349 

S9,H42 

lH6i 

16,436 

24,004 

40,^40 

1B65 

17,436 

24,.^  18 

41.054 

18€6 

17.198 

23,373 

ifi,5m 

1867 

ie.m6 

22,033 

39,629 

186S 

17.441 

2'2.ii0it 

40.043 

I860 

20.085 

25,012 

46,897 

1870 

22,713 

20.753 

i'xr*oi 

]fl71 

S3.438 

27.258 

4li,6P6 

1872 

36,250 

SB.19G 

A4,44fi 

1873 

2d,247 

29,963 

5*1,210 

SehouL  Binco  1661  Itas  decreased  fiom  103  in  tliiit  }-carta  6&  !u  1873.  Th«  numlicr 
of  jnTBiiik'5  sent  to  the  Imlur^tnal  Scboal  eiaco  18G7  has  incri;n»cd  from  ti>  in  thai 
7«irtQ  18  in  lust  jear. 

In  eonsidmu^  thoso  sbiliaticB  it  will  l>e  projjer  lo  fcoiip  Ja  view  thji!.  thn 
Indnrtri&l  ScJiooU  Aet  of  18fi6  first  t-mpquverod  the  magiatrales  to  fwod  juTeBiks 
undfT  12  years  of  ago  to  the  Indu^ilriul  Schools  who  bad  butn  appt^headfd  ami 
cliarged  with  crime  far  the  first  time. 

*  Between  the  ytsirs  1860  und  186R  the  tinmbera  nnnuallj-  npprchendwi  for 
tho  ofieLC>os  tncutionDd  in  this  table  btood  reury  mnch  the  «'anio,  ho  tliat  iUd  iocreuto 
has  takEti  pUcQ  during  tho  last  fivo  jtars,  And  chicflj'  during  the  last  four  yBar». 
I  Bttributi?  this  to  tho  pn^t  riicI  *nddltn  iTicrtftsi.'  tlifit  has  lukpn  place  id  the 
«»ged  of  till'  lalKJuiring  ulaEeea  wltUin  t^PBi*  j^ears,  vithout  n  eorrpaponditig 
increase  of  TvL<>doni  and  training  on  their  port  to  piide  thBiu  m  the  judicious 
»peading  of  the  means  tho  prosperity  of  the  trade  of  the  countiy  had  thrown  npoD 
their  hand». 

It  miiBt  Tio  kept  in  riow,  in  dealing  -with  this  tehlci,  fbnt  the  DB.mbeir  of  ttppre* 
LcaeioDH  thutria  recorded  hj  nu  means  teprpst.7ita  the  ciame  numbar  of  diti^tmt 
indi\-idurkk.  One  person  may  figure  several  timefi  dnrinp  the  year+  as  he  has 
dofto  in  the  pnst,  find  Tt-ill  probably  continue  to  do  iti  yeaia  to  como.  There  is  n 
numenyuM  clds*  of  tltin  dpscription  in  the  city,  whose  j)riiJcipMl  habitation  is  this 
L-ells  of  tJia  poli^iff  offico  and  the  priBon.  Aay  Btaticjtii^,  therefore,  which  inclndr- 
this  dase  of  (>ffl.-nd^rs,  are  cidoulnted  to  couvey  Tcry  eironoom  imprtflsionB  of  the 
hjibtta  and  conditiiiins  of  thu  pt'gplo  at  IniTt^,  L^iEnHlation  of  some  Iciud  is 
iir^Dtiy  fequirixl  to  meet  the  case  of  tba  habitual  dninkArd. 
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Mr.  John  Smith,  Governor  of  Edinburgh  Prison,  read  a 
piper  on  the  subject^  expressing  the  opinion,  in  answer  to  the 
qoestioD,  that  the  previous  conviction  should  be  fully  taken 
bto  account  in  sentencing  criminals,  whether  the  interest 
legarded  was  that  of  the  criminal  himself,  society  at  large, 
4ff  the  associates  of  the  criminal  and  the  criminal  class 
generally. 

Mr.  Smith  pointed  out  that,  where  a  prisoner  has  been 
previously  convicted,  it  is  obvious  that  previous  sentences 
htve  not  reformed  him,  and  it  is  absurd  to  treat  a  man  who 
18  jHrobably  an  expert  criminal  as  one  who  is  inexperienced. 
Sach  a  man  ought  to  be  shut  up  for  the  safety  of  the 
lieges,  as  ia  a  dangerous  lunatic  or  a  dangerous  animal.  Time 
k  necessary  to  reform  such  a  man  and  complete  his  moral 
cnre)  quoting  in  support  of  this  o])inion  the  following 
extract  &om  the  work  of  Mr.  Frederic  Hill,  *0n  Crime;  itij 
Cluses  and  Bemedies,'  p.  149  : — 

'Even,  however,  without  view  to  the  amendment  of  the 
aiminal,  and  if  it  were  resolved  that  mere  punishment  should 
be  thought  of  in  our  laws,  and  that  its  quantity  should  be 
jroportioned  to  the  offences,  I  maintain  that  the  natural  con- 
leqaences  of  crime,  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  offender  from 
tl«  privilege  of  mixing  with  society  which  he  has  abused, 
md  his  confinement  until  he  can  be  safely  restored,  more  fully 
arries  out  this  principle  of  punishment  than  almost  any  other 
olan  that  could  be  proposed ;  for  in  proportion  to  the  length 
if  the  habits  of  crime  and  hcinousness  of  the  offences  com- 
nitted  would,  in  general,  be  the  period  necessary  for  effecting 
I  core,  and  consequently  the  duration  and  amount  of  the 
nmishment.' 

Mr.  Smith  urged  tliat,  whilst  the  necessity  of  the  principle 
)f  cumulative  punishments  had  been  fully  recognised,  it  had 
inly  been  partially  carried  out,  and  so  in  many  cases  no 
bsnng  reformation  was  promoted,  stating  that  prisoners  had 
frequently  told  him  that  they  had  never  begun  to  think  ot 
theff  career  till  condemned  to  a  long  sentence.  Short  sen- 
tences, moreover,  not  only  remove  the  natural  dread  of  a 
prison,  but  inure  and  train  prisoners  to  bear  its  severity.  A 
moderately  long  sentence  on  a  first  conviction  produces  a 
deterring  influence,  as  shown  by  the  statistics  attached  to 
Mr.  Smith's  paper,  since,  of  166  prisoners  committed  for  the 
fint  time  and  sentenced  to  pexiods  of  imprisonment  of  six 
nwnthB  and  upwards,  three  years  afterwards  therp  -had  beien 
recommitted  to  prison  not  quite  20  per  cent,  j:>f 'Ihat  nuJnber ; 
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TrhereaSj  of  16C  prisoners  committed  for  the  first  time  during 
the  same  period,  and  sentenced  to  periods  of  sixty  days  nnd 
under,  there  had,  three  years  aftenvardsj  been  recommitted 
50  per  cent. 

^Ir.  Smit!]  further  observed  that,  in  order  to  realise  ihe 
peculiarly  vitiating  effects  of  short  and  frequent  imprisonments, 
whether  on  the  juvenile  or  adult,  wo  must  remember  the  total 
absence,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases*  of  any  opportunities 
of  reformation  during  liis  intervals  of  liberty.  Were  there  a 
vestige  of  such  opportunitic:?  in  what  may  be  called  his  out- 
door  experiencea,  did  these  experiences  eoraprehend  anything 
less  compulsory  in  their  many  and  great  influences  for  evil, 
or  were  there  a  season  for  deliberation  and  choice- — some 
debatcahle  ground,  as  it  were,  between  the  restrictions  of  the 
priaon  and  the  seductions  of  society^ — hia  reiterated  i>eriod9  of 
restraint  might  wear  a  slight  aspect  of  expediency;  but 
nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  intervenes  between  the  liberation 
of  the  prisoner  and  bis  second^  or  it  may  be  his  twentieth, 
immer&ion  in  the  atmosphere  of  moral  pestilence,  in  which  the 
seeds  of  vice  have  been  previously  planted  and  nourislied. 
The  transition  is  abrupt  and  immediate,  and  as  if  to  shut  more 
eflfectually  every  avenue  of  ret'orraation,  in  \<iYy  many,  nay, 
in  most  cases,  the  crimiaal  is  waylaid  on  the  day  of  his  libera- 
tion by  his  former  associates  in  vice,  and  tempted,  or  forcibly 
drawn,  bact  to  his  old  haunts,  and  to  new  and  repeated 
violations  of  the  law.  Every  light,  indeed^  thrown  by  the 
statistics  of  crime  on  the  subject  of  recommitments,,  come 
from  what  quarter  or  fall  in  what  direction  it  may,  goes  to  prove 
the  terrible  facility  and  aptitnde  with  which  a  course  of  short 
and  repeated  imprisonments  harmonises  with  and  asfgravates  a 
continued  course  of  crime.  In  the  prison  there  is  experienced 
by  the  offender,  and  efipecially  by  the  youthful  one,  the  agitation 
and  expectancy  of  approaching  liberation,  and  renewed  oppor- 
tunities of  vicious  indulgence,  Ouf.  of  the  prison  there  are 
the  confirmation  and  encourao:eTOent  of  associates — renewed 
temptations,  freshened  and  flavoured  with  novelty  and  conceal- 
ment, and  a  wider  distance  and  stronger  exclusion  from  all 
that  is  honest,  creditable,  and  good. 

If  geutences  ai'enot  to  be  ciunulativc,  but  necessarily  result 
in  short  and  repeated  imprisonments,  he  could  scarcely  conceive 
a  greater  public  calamity.  It  will  certainly  give  an  impetus  to 
eeriouB  crime.  That  there  is  some  danger  of  the  most  har- 
dened offenders  being  treated  as  if  they  had  only  made  a  lapse 
from  rectitude,  wid  committed  their  first  offence,  may  be  in- 
i'errcd  from  the  statement  of  a  case  lately  tried,  as  foUows '-" 
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The  priaonel'.  twenty-five  years  of  afrp,  had  already  been 
previously  conTictcd  six  times  of  Utd't,  and  the  Ibllaiving  sen- 
tences had  been  passed  \x\*(in  blm: — On  the  three  firat  convic- 
tions, sentences  of  sixty  daya  each  ;  on  the  fourth,  sentence  of 
nine  months;  on  the  fift.h,  ei*(htcen  months;  on  the  sixth, 
seven  years  ;  and  on  die  scventb,  the  IcjirncJ  Judge  (iguoi-ing 
all  these  convictions')  awarded  a  seotenco  of  six  months  I  The 
prisoner,  who  stated  that  he  fully  exjiectcil  ten  years,  was 
astonished  and  jubihiiit»  and  hsu?  stated  that  he  could  scarcely 
bebeve  bis  own  ears-  It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  effect  that 
such  a  sentenco  pronounced  upon  one  whose  whole  life  had 
been  a  career  of  crime  ivould  have  on  his  associates.  Certainly 
it  would  he  anything  but  deterring. 

In  conclusion;,  be  could  have  no  hesitation  in  re-stating  his 
opinion,  founded  on  almost  life-long  experience  of  every  pliase 
of  the  suhjeet,  iJiat,  baviiig  regard  alikt:  to  the  red  good  ui* 
the  priauner  and  the  beet  interests  of  Bocicty,  previous  cou" 
vietians  ought  to  be  fully  taken  into  account  in  sentencing 
criminals. 


Tahle  gliowing  ihti  pvcaioua  ItuprUimmemU  In  ike  Pruon  nf  Kditihnrtih 
of  Criminal  V s'Lamiora  emnmittisd  during  thn  year  aided  'i^  ft 
hsfcmber  1H7:]. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mi:  hhiivncK  Bakrq  (filouoeeter). — The  queation  of  cumulative 
imnislimeiit  liml  hcea  settled  sn  fur  ar  the  principle  wa«  concerned,  and 
ihcouly  rjmestinn  \vnR,h(»"wanO  inwIiiLtdegre^itou^httoheopplied,  howto 
make  tlie  heat  use  of  it,  how  far  it  was  demiable  that  judge  iind  justicea 
sljould  carry  it  out*  TLu  county  of  Glouceater  acted  in  ndvance  of  any 
other  couniy.  Tho  court  of  ijuartcr  sessions,  aiming,  not  at  obsohiti: 
unlfomiity,  hut  ut  unanimity,  recommended  to  the  justices  that  whcti- 
eter  a  wibc  of  theft  wjia  broujrht  before  them,  if  it  was  n  tiret  oftenco^ 
they  should  try  ilf  if  it  wju  within  their  power,  and  give  a  vety  ahort 
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sentence,  snch  aa  ten  days.     That  fientence  was  really  moro  severe  tti.iti 
might  at  first  sight  appear;   it  did   not  give  a  man  time  to  become 
habituated  to,  but  it  gave  him  a  etroDg  dialike  for^  a  prison^  whieh 
diaiike  was  partly  overcome  by  three  months'  imprisonment.     From  ton 
daya  to  a  month  was  therefore  recommended  for  a  first  conviction.     On 
a  second  conviction  prisoners  were  xisually  sent  to  quarter  sessions  or 
assizes,  and  received  aiually,  though  not  without  exception,  sentenceaof 
si.s  months'  imprisonment,  and  three,  five,  orscven  years"  poJice  supervision . 
Tho  latter,  he  believed,  wae  n  eentenco  not  known  in  Scotland,     It 
ivas  introduced   in  England  in  1859,  hut  rather  imperfectly,  and  the 
October  of  1^61   made  the  finpei-vision  mnre  comjileto  and  eystcniRtic, 
He   wonld  recommend   Scotchmen  to   consider  whether  they  shoiUd 
not  adopt  the  system.     The  question  aroHe  how  the  magialrutea  wcro 
lo  know  that  their  conviction  ■woidd  be  a  second  conviction  of  the 
prisoner.     Forms  were  given  out  to  the  policcj  and  at  the  time  thev 
apprehended  any   one  they   were  bound  to  till   them  up  with  all  the 
information  they   could  gain  of  the  prisoner's  character ;  and  it  vfns 
curioua  in  how  few  cases  the  previous  ciiarncter  of  a  prisoner  could  not 
be  readily  ascertained.     If  it  were  not  a  second  conviction  tie  prisoner 
wuB  aaked  whether  he  was  willing  to  state  any  reason  why  he  should  ht^ 
Cried  Bummarlly  and  have  a  ghorC  imprlsonmetit.     If  he  said  ho  could 
refer  to  those  who  could  speak  to  his  conduct  for  four  or  five  yeare,  he  was 
remanded  for  five  or  ai:^  days,  and  he  was  then  brought  up  agaia.    In  the 
meantime  llie  police  weut  to  inquire  whether  he  was  known,  and  in 
tliat  way  they  pot  at  nearly  all  the  antecedenttt  of  a  prisoner,  and  bo 
enabled  the  magistrate  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  whether  tbe  sentence 
flhould  be  ten  days' imprisonment  or  si.^  months' with  police  supervialon. 
If  a  man  were  convicted  a  third  time,  he  wa.^  almost  certain  to  receive 
aeven  yeajra'  penal  servitude;  and  that  sentence  was  so  far  eSective  in 
putting  a  stop  to  crime.     It'  a  man  knew  that  if  he  committed  a  second 
theft  the  chances  were   ten  to  one  that  ho  would  be  Hcnt  to  gaol  for 
iyx  months,  and   that    for  the  third  ofibnce  be  would  be  sentenced  to 
penal  aerritude  for  aevL-n  years,  those  were  contingencies  he  oonld  fairly 
estimatej  nnd  eiich  of  them  struct  him  ^a  a  bold  and  glaring  fact  which  he 
did    not    like  to   face.       If  punishment   were   uncertain    it   was   not 
half  80  deterrent  aa  it  would   be  il'  its  infliction  were  made  certain. 
The  gradual  increase  of  punishment,  or  cumulative  puniBliment,  a* 
it  was  caQedi  was  lessening  crime.      Before  the  reformatory  system 
began  in  Eogland  female  crime  had  been  on  the  increase  for  many 
yeATS,  and  in    1850^  the  first  year  the  HyBtem  be^n  to  operate  fairly 
over  England,  (Jae  number  of  young  criminals  had  risen  to  14,000. 
Up  to  that  time  it  had  been   tho  custom  to   send  a  boy  to  prison 
three  months  for  the  first  time,  two  months  for  the  second,  one  motitb 
for  the  third,  and  three  mom  ha  (or  the  fourth;  and  in  1859  there 
were  loose  in  London  456  boys  who  had  iieen  convicted  four  times  or 
oftener.     He  believed  ihat  now  there  would  not  he  found  in  London 
forty  bays  who  bad  been  four  times  convicted.     Of  the  45G  referred  to» 
IGO  iiad  been   convicted  eight  times  or  oftencrj  and  were  therefore 
despBrata  nnd  hardened  chievea.     Of  late  years  that  class  had  ceased  to 
exist-     There  wero  very  few  boys  in  hi^  own  reformatory  who  vfeXB 
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any  trouble  to  iuAtui£C.  Tbe  reason  of  nil  lltU  vttA  iLat  uow,  on  a 
aocoad  conrictioii,  a  boy  vtsa  sent  to  a  reformatory.  The  plan  being 
carried  out  all  over  England,  tliero  wero  no  leaders  ui  crime  among 
boys,  and  there  wero  no  hoya  gradaally  riamg  io  the  scale,  because 
there  were  none  to  toocli  tbem.  Why  siKtuld  tiot  the  same  priociple 
lif  adopted  in  dealing  with  men  ?  In  eight  years  the  number  of  Jurcnile 
<;riiiiinaJ5  fell  from,  14,000  to  W^O^Wj,  and  to  6,000  iii  four  years  nvrire ; 
nud  ance  tlicn  the  iucreasi^  of  crime  by  hoy&  had  scarcety  kept  |iace 
with  tJie  increase  of  jxiputation.  It  might  ))o  said  that  the  Byntein  of 
cuniiulaliuii  had  saved  us,  after  14  yeara,  irom  0,000  convictions  of 
children  every  ^*eiir.  The  same  might  be  dune  witti  mtUL.  If  wc  ciiiuld 
OdIy  get  powex  to  ciarry  out  the  cumulative  «yBCem  as.  to  siuall  ofiTeuced, 
OS  dnuikDiwess,  di.^ordcrly  conduct,  asaatdts,  and  the  like,  and  if 

were  nbk  to  give  kugtlieiied  punislimenta  far  them,  he  believed 
the  number  of  offences  would  be  diininiHlicd  by  (10,000  per  nnnom. 
He  had  little  doubt  thiLt  crime  would  be  diminished  to  thiil  extent  by 
Lheae  meaoB,  bm  it  vrns,  ncceasDry  lir^t  to  ky  down  a  distinct  rule  a» 
to  how  for  and  how  fast  aentenucB  should  iucroaae. 

Mr,  Wiu-JAM  TAVLcn,  F.S,S.  (Ixmdon),  wliose  tipecijd  experience 
bad  been  gained  la  the  miburban  county  of  Surrey,  believed  that 
ciunulatlre  puniahmenLa  were  ewential  for  (he  good  botli  of  the 
criminal  and  of  the  country,  and  eaid  thnt  the  system  was  carried  out 
by  complete  guol  records  and  commuaication  wiUi  the  poiic«.  Le^o^ala- 
liou  on  the  nibject  might  be  greatly  Improved  if  we  could  have  u 
law  officer  of  the  Crown  who  would  give  jume  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  £x-Bailie  Ltwis  (Edinburgh)  said  llt:U  all  who  had  come  in 
contact  with  cximinalSf  whether  as  police  magiatratea  or  judges^  must 
be  saiiatied  tbat,  however  it  was  to  be  accounted  for,  the  puniftbment 
of  crimo  had  to  a  Inrge  extent  lost  its  deterrQn&  inAuence  among  the 
crimijial  population.  While  he  made  that  remark,  and  approved  most 
thoroughly  of  every  principle  propounded  in  the  very  adnurablc  paper 
of  Governor  Smith,  he  queBUoned — in  short,  he  demurred  Id  the  pro- 
posal to  extend  anJ  to  bring  down  with  h[^vic<r  presaure  the  operation 
of  the  Prevention  of  Crimes  AcL  He  apprelieniEed  that  criminaln,  after 
they  hud  juiid  die  penalty  of  their  eriuie — ulber  they  had  served  their 
period  of  puni!<]iment  and  had  been  restored  to  society — were  entitled 
to  something  at  least  tike  eveU'tinndcd  jubticc.  Now,  he  subniltted 
that  tlic  Prevention  of  Crimea  Act  was  bfi»ed  upon  a  principle  that  dtd 
not  admit  of  tliut.  Having  occupied  the  position  of  u  ]X)lico  mugiB- 
trale  for  luauy  yearis,  und  having  liud  to  deal  with  thousanda  of 
criminals  who  uame  before  tlie  Poticv  Court,  he  never  folt  called  upon 
to  adniijiifiter  that  Act  hut  wttJj  serious  mit^ivings.  When  be  found  a 
criminal  phcod  before  him  clHiig<'d  upon  the  evidence  of  two  police 
o£o^s  with  being  in  a  certain  pomtioa  with  an  intent  to  commit 
Clime,  ho  felt  it  was  asking  him  to  do  mopo  than  conscience  would 
aometimes  admit  of  to  convict  the  accused.  He  might  be  an  indivi- 
diul  placed  under  stupiciouH  circum stance h— he  might  be  the  very 
wont  of  criminala — he  might  have  undergone  muny  Bentences— his 
character  might  have  been  of  the  very  woret ;  Btill  it  scarcely  oom- 
ported  with  the  constitution  of  a  free  counti^  to  deal  with  a  crime  that 
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had.  never  been  committed.     In  ^liort,  to  try  to  convict  by  anticipatign 
Tvaa  fl  very  dangerous  principle  indeed,  more  especially  when  we  iound 
that  the  c-iao  reeted  on  tbe  evidence  of  two  police  oflicorS.     If  we  had 
citizens  giving  their  evidence  that  they  found   the  licensed  in  certain 
ci  renin  stance  3  ivhere  all  the    associations   pointed    ta   &n    attempt  to 
commit  crime,  it  might  in  some  degree  \ni  delensible.     It  must  he 
j-cinenibered  that  one's  Bensibilitiea  wcro  in  some  degree  impaimd  l*y 
being,  as  police  officers  necessarily  were — he  made  no  rejection  on 
them — continually  hrnnglit  ia  contact  with  ciime.     Under  these  cir- 
cumstances he  thought  we  ought  to  be  exceedingly  careful  before  we 
fi&id  anything  that  would  encourage  the  LeglslaturQ  to  preas  the  prin- 
ciple inrther  tliau  it  was  carried  at  the  preaent  time.     He  was  struck 
with  a  remark  on  the  paper  of  Captain  M*Cal].     The  captain  started 
with  the  proposition,  and  it  might  be  correct,  that  there  was  a  marked 
diminution  of  crime,     Tlie  rt-tums  he  bad  aubmitted  woidd  appear  to 
indicate  thjit,  but  he  was  struck  wilh  the  fact  that  the  retiuras  which 
Captain  M'Call  gave  of  drunken  ciuses — drunk  and  incapable,  he  pre- 
sumed— showed  &iey  hnd  increased  in  ten  or  twelve  years  from  12.0(10 
to  Bomething  like  40,000.     If  it  was  the  case  that  in  a  period  of  aome 
ten  or  twelve  years  Glasgow  exhibited  »n  increase  in  the  number  of 
commitmenta  from  12,000  to  40,000,  it  Hcarcely  comported  with  tiie 
proposition   that  crime   had   greatly  decreased.     There   might  be  an 
explanation.     He  observed  one  remark  in  regard  to  the  40,000,  t)jat 
they  were  commitments  that  came  before  the  police.     It  was  quiie 
possible  that  tliere  might  have  been  a  different  principle  of  administra- 
tion applied  during  later  years,  and  if  so  that  explanation  should  be 
given  ;  because  if  it  was  true  that  a  diecretionary  power  was  veated  in 
ibe  police  to  deal  with  tho.se  who  were  chai-ged  with  being  drunk  »nd 
incapable,  it  would  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  ascertain  under  what 
authority  that  power  had  been  vested  in  the  police*     If  wc  apprehended 
men  under  a  general  statute  dealing  with  drunk  fmd  incapableB,  and  if 
one  class  was  to  be  brought  before  a  magistrate,  all  should  be  brought 
before  a  magistrate.     It  waa  a  principle  to  be   deprecated   that  the 
police,  who  upprehended,  should  have  extended  to  ihem  the  power  to 
remit  certain  persons  that  had  been  apprehended  under  a  charge  of 
drunkenness. 

Mr.  Bailie  Mohhisoh  (Glasgow)  contended  that  there  were  certain. 
circumatauces  in  which  previous  convictions  ought  not  to  weigh  with 
any  wise  and  judicious  judge,  such  as  where  persons  earned  their 
livelihood  in  un  honest  mruiner  during  the  interval  between  their  first 
and  second  convictions.  He  believed  there  were  many  hundreds  and 
tlioilBaads  of  criminals  who  spent  that  period  in  lawful,  humble  out^ 
door  employment.  He  went  farther,  and  said  that  a  wise  and  judicious 
judge  Would  nnt  only  consider  how  those  criminals  had  passed  their 
lives  between  the  firat  and  second  convictions,  but  if  the  previous  con- 
viction wa3  of  several  years'  standing  he  would  ignore  it  altogether. 
That  was  the  invariable  practice  of  the  magiistrateainGlasgovr.  ^Vliile 
we  were  all  agreed  aa  to  the  propriety  of  cumulative  puuishment  for 
hardened  criminals,  there  waa  a  giave  subject  in  reference  to  the  way 
in  which  we  could  detd  with  the  beginning  of  crime.     Ho  held  that  if 
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crime  was  to  be  rcprc^^d  at  all  it  must  bnc  At  the  foumtain-lieAiK  It 
Wjia  the  invnriublc  pmctico  in  Glasgow  Lhut,  in  &1L  citsea  ivhorc!  no 
deliberation  was  ppo\'cd^  where  thei^  had  been  perhaps  a  giving  wny  to 
niometitary  temptntion,  or  where  it  \saA  the  indiKrction  of  youth,  the 
iiia,gi»tnite  put  it  to  his  own  hcor^  and  asked  himself  honuatlji't  '  li 
this  were  my  boy  or  girl,  how  would  I  like  him  or  her  treuted  ?  '  and 
the  result  was  tliat  nn  magistratG  couTicted  in  Jiuch  ciicumatanceH.  He 
allowed  the  boy  or  girl  lo  go  nway  with  a  caution,  which  woe  practi- 
cally  binding  lijm  over  to  Itecp  the  pcflce  to  tho  cmnmuaity  in  respect 
to  tliul  particular  crime,  and  if  he  came  batlc  a  secoud  time  ho  wa* 
treated  as  an  habitual  criminal.  H  wan  a  midtaiko  if  a  judgo  took  on 
bimaelf  the  responsibility  of  shaping  n  nian'a,  or  boy^a,  or  ^itVs  cxJBt- 
cneeby  conricting  for  the  first  offence,  lie  beliovi^d  honestly  ihat  an 
ndmunition  trom  the  bt'-nch,  and  an  exphiuution  by  the  miigistniU^H  of 
the  different  pusjtion  iu  which  the  peiMin  then  stood  from  ibiU  which 
he  occupied  before,  had  been  the  means  of  turning  many  froui  crime. 
While  agreeing  with  the  proposition  ia  the  uiain^  there  were  oven  in 
hnrdened  criminals  cxteniiating  circiunstaDccfi  which  ought  to  receive 
conaideratiou,  and  no  general  proposition  which  did  not  admit  of  that 
tjualkficatjon  should  be  sanctioned  by  this  section. 

Mr.  B.  Bakeh  said  that  in  Gloucoffltershiro,  while  n  proviou!<  cou- 
VK'tion  ■was  placed  before  the  Court,  if  five  ^'cars  had  elapM>d  tho  con- 
viction Was  ulinost  always  ignored^  uiiJesn  there  was  reoaou  to  believe 
that  the  prtsoiicr  had  led  n  dialioneHt  Jife  in  the  internal. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Haatiuga)  said  tlii.s  waa  a  quegtion  which  had 
often  been  before  the  A^ocintion,  and  it  liad  been  duo  alnioat  tixclu- 
rivcly  if*  the  public  opinion  formed  from  the  diaonHsions  of  this  Aawcia' 
tion  that  the  law  in  iht»  rcftpect  had  been  ithcrud.  B^-fure  these 
discttsiiiuii^T  An  idea  prevailed  that  the  punishment  tti  he  given  was 
;to  Itaye  referenwj  to  tlio  parlicular  oflbncc  of  which  a  crimuial 
con'ficted.  The  principle  iit  whlcli  the  A ssimtion  arrived, 
Sfluifh  it  had  induced  tJie  Goveninient  lo  emhody  in  legislation, 
waatliat  ihp  object  ahould  bo  not  inori'ly  t<>  puniHh  a  man  for  the  crimr* 
he  hud  i-oinmitT*d,^  hut  tr*  protoct  Bocicty  against  ihn  rojwtition  of 
it  l)y  himself  or  hy  othei-s.  This  was  wlu*re  bo  difTtTcd  from  the  view 
«f  Bailie  Lewis.  Indeed,  if  his  thetiiawere  correct,  and  if  we  were  to 
givf.-  a  certain  punislimenb  for  a  certaiu  offence,  it  would  be  a  lugical 
cuttclusion  lluit,  iv'hcn  it  was  completed,  you  luid  no  right  li>  du  anything 
mow?  with  the  man.  So  far  from  it  being  correct  thai  wu  punialied  a 
man  for  the  offbnco  he  hail  actmilly  comnjittcd,  though  ofcourw*  it  was 
right  to  ai)portion  punishment  to  the  offence,  the  nmin  object  of  puniah- 
raent  wag  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  the  olTonce  and  to  repress  crime. 
It  did  not  thtTcforc  follow  that  we  were  not  to  punifh  a  man  for  hia 
crime;  we  must  «how  him  that  he  could  not  violate  the  laws  of  hiB 
country  wit!i  impunity,  and  othera  that  if  they  ofijcndcd  in  a  similar 
manner  they  would  be  aimilarly  punislted.  If,  as  fonneTly,  tliey  fiied 
short  sentcncefl  of  frcjn  tlirec;  lo  aix  months  fur  the  commission  of  a  par- 
ticular crime,  the  moment  a  man  comes  out  of  prisrm,  after  aerving  hi» 
time,  ho  wouJd  be  ready,  and  probably  willing, tocommit.  the  crimcagaln; 
whtjrcaHj  if  we  Buhjccted  him  either   to  u  linger  iniprisonmont  uf  lo 
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police  BnpervisioD,  we  had  at  least  a  guarantee  that  fer  a  certtin  perioj 
ftocicty  would  be  protoctod  from  his  depredations.  In  other  wor^ 
when  a  man  was  underling  punishment  he  was  incapacitated,  and  m 
knew,  at  any  rate,  that  if  wo  could  not  reform  a  man  we  could  innjaci- 
tate  him.  It  was  on  the  principle  of  incapacitation  that  ve  nn^ 
look  for  die  prevention  of  crime  amongst  the  criminal  classes.  He  br 
no  means  agi%ed  with  the  idea  that  the  criminal  was  never  refbrmel 
He  had  known  habitual  criminals  who  had  been  entirely  refomnd; 
but  he  was  aware  that  they  were  exceptions  to  the  rule.  There  wb 
little  doubt  that,  when  nnce  a  man  entered  upon  a  career  o£  habitad 
crime  and  became  a  real  member  of  the  predatory  class,  he  remaiiad 
attached  to  it  during  his  whole  life,  and  it  was  only  on  the  principle  rf 
incapacitating  him  that  wc  could  prevent  him  from  actually  and  •pay 
Histently  preying  upon  society.  How  was  this  to  be  effected  ?  u  a 
man  had  been  convicted  of  theft  three  times,  we  might  conclude  tbt 
he  was  a  man  who  was  following  crime  as  a  profesaon.  He  agrefll 
with  the  last  speaker  tliat  we  must  always  take  into  accmmt  wbedur 
or  not,  after  he  had  been  convicted  of  a  first  offence,  or  it  might  be* 
second,  he  had  been  leading  an  honest  life.  If  he  had  been,  thm 
^vas  no  judge  who  would  not  take  the  fiict  into  consideration.  H  fir 
tliroe  years  running  he  hod  led  an  honest  life  it  would  be  monatnoi; 
upon  a  second  conviction,  to  bring  down  upon  him  all  the  conseqiuooa 
we  should  if  he  had  committed  the  second  offence  a  few  weeks  tfhr 
lGa%'ing  the  gaol.  But  when  a  man,  after  one  or  two  imprisonments,  eoo- 
mittcd  ft  crime,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  consider  that  such  amn 
had  deliberately  chosen  crime  as  a  inrofesmon,  and  as  far  as  ponbh 
incajHicitiite  him  from  the  pursuit  of  his  trade.  One  way  of  doing  dnl 
was  to  give  a  long  imprisonment.  Ho  sgreed  that,  on  a  first  co&vi^ 
tion,  the  best  plan  was  to  give  a  diort  sentence,  probably  not  exceeding 
a  month's  imprisonment.  There  was  one  advantage,  to  which  Mr. 
Baker  alluded,  in  a  short  sentence,  and  that  was  the  effect  on  ^ 
mind  of  the  prisoner  on  leaving  gaol.  If  a  man  was  in  for  three  or 
four  months,  he  was  kept  on  tolerable  diet;  but  if  he  was  in  for  tflo, 
fourteen,  or  twenty-one  days,  he  wan  kept  on  a  low  diet,  with  modi 
hard  labour,  and  he  came  out  with  the  impression  that  the  prison  wu 
a  most  uncomfortable  place.  A  longer  sentence  could  not  be  canied 
out  so  as  to  produce  this  imprc»<ion.  With  a  sliort  imprisonment  you 
could  regulate  diet  and  labour  so  that  a  man  came  out  viA 
n  keen  sense  of  the  severity  of  the  punishment.  For  a  second  offena 
it  was  absolutely  ncccswry  that  you  sliould  give  a  longer  period  of  im- 
prisonment, simply  to  incapacitate  a  man  during  that  time  from  fbllov- 
ing  his  career  of  crime.  If  he  committed  a  Uiird  offence,  he  otig^ 
to  be  sent  to  penal  servitude,  and  it  became  necessary  to  consider  llie 
provisions  of  the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act.  It  provided  that,  when  t 
sentence  of  penal  scr^'itude  was  passed  after  a  second  conviction  of 
felony,  it  sliould  not  be  less  than  one  of  penal  servitude  ibr 
seven  years.  He  iigreod  with  that  in  principle,  but  not  with 
the  extent  to  which  it  had  been  carried.  The  recommendation  of 
seven  years  was  made  by  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lordi. 
There  were  many  cases  in  which,  when  a  man  was  convicted  of  crime 
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for  the  tliird  time,  it  might  be  considered  right  to  senttnc©  him  to 
screii  yeai^'  pediii  gfj^t'^ittiide ;  r>n  tbe  otlieT  liand,  tlicre  wore  many  caaeB 
In  wbitili  it  Was  not  witie  to  pass  so  lotig  n  sentence  ;  aud  the  unfortunate 
effect  liari  been  titata  judge  or  cbairmun  was  obliged  to  con  Hid  fir  whether 
he  would  pnas  a  sentence  of  penal  servitude  at  ail.  He  cnco  bad  befoi'O 
him  fi  tnun  who  lioxl  been  convicted  for  iho  third  lime ;  but  the  critnes 
werG  not  of  n  serioUH  niituro,  and  as  a  jndj^e  he  felt  that  ho  might 
Ih)  doing  no  injustice  tu  the  niFiu,  and  inflicting  more  piin  and  puniBb- 
rnent  than  vrerc  necewnry  for  the  subsequent  prevention  of  crimpy  by 
}^viiig  him  seven  yei4rs,  iind  under  tlie  provisions  of  this  sbitutc  ho 
1-oald  not  give  litm  tu\y  less  ;  be  wuaconseqncntly  thrown  bnck  u|>oti  a 
term  of  imprisonment  itiatciid  ol'  penal  servitude.  At  4  oonfereiic«  of 
\iaiting  jiir-tici«  in  London  thii  subject  wtLS  well  considered;  and  it 
was  recomwieiided  to  the  Seeretary  of  State  that  the  provision  isliould 
\vt  modUied,  and  the  Court  cmpowcxed  to  pass  a  Bentcnce  of  not  hfs. 
tlwn  fire  jenxft'  pcnsd  &tTvittid€.  Hu  hoped  that  nmendnifut  would  be 
mode,  not  merely  for  the  aake  of  mercy,  but  nleo  for  Ibe  sake  of  wrvo- 
Ttly*  becatjsp  Bt'ntt-ncea  orimpriaonmetit  were  now  piasc-d  instead  of 
Beotenct^Kof  pi^nid  servitude  on  uccoiuit  of  the  ejcoBsiv^^aeveriry  of  a  sen- 
Uooe  of  aoven  years.  Anoiber  rjucatJon  involved  was  whether  lh« 
principle  of  >uuniulativo  Hentotieos  should  be'CXtendqd  Ia  iribunaU  other 
than  Courts  of  yV^slze  and  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  in  England, 
which  answored  to  tlio  Assize  find  Sheriff'ii  Court  in  Scotland,  and  be 
wuB  strongly  in  favour  of  thia  courw  being-  adopted.  He  saw,  however, 
there  would  be  aome  difficulty  m  extending  die  principle  to  petty  ws- 
MODs.  it  was  ona  tliin^to  lay  down  a  law  to  be  administertKl  by  Judges 
Af  long  experience  and  considsrable  altainnirnt«,  and  quire  another 
thing  to  have  the  same  law  tipplied  by  a  large  numbcfr  of  tnhuaHls 
ndmiuiHtered  by  otlierj*.  "WTien  sitting  a«  chairffian  of  petty  HPSBionsbe 
had  followed  tbeprincijile  ofthti  accumulation  of  puniwhrnents.  Even 
ia  acaseof  drimkenness  he  had  st-nt  to  prison  ibr  ten  days  a  lady  who 
had  oileD  been  fined  f^>r  being  in  public  in  ?uch  a  disgraceful  Ptnto  of 
intoxication  that  .she  wafl  a  nuiwince  and  a  terror  to  her  neighbours. 
For  the  first  lime  in  hor  lite  she  rcoliaod  her  poaitioDjftnd  ahc  had  never 
'■gain  appe^ricd  before  the  magistrat<QB+  He  believed  the  mag i>tt rates 
i^ere  far  too  lax  in  dealing  with  caaea  of  drunkenness.  Hu  mado  it  a 
rale  to  inflict  a  double  fine  for  tbo  second  oflbncet  aiidff>r  the  thinland 
fourth  to  send  the  olTetider  to  prisoO  withfjUtthe  alternative  f'f  paying  o 
fin**.  It' that  course  were  generally  carried  out  and  rigidly  adliered  to, 
h«  bf-licved there  would  be  ;i  great  dimmution  in  public  drtinkenneas 
and  diacrdfir.  A*  to  what  had  been  Mid  alraut  letting  penpie  away 
jUler  they  had  bct-n  arrcsteJ.  he  did  not  know  wJmt  the  custom  or  the 
opinion  of  the  mngistratea  in  Scotland  was;  ail  he  knew  wa.^  thut  if 
any  constable  in  the  petty  BeMional  division  in  "WorceBtershirtj  of  which 
h«  waa  chairman  releajfed  anybody  without  taking  him  before  a  tna- 
giictratc  he  would  not  reTnuin  twenty-four  hours  in  tlm  force,  Hs  never 
Heard  of  such  a  caw,  and,  bo  far  as  England  was  conct*rne<lf  he  didn*t 
thtnk  it  vaa  poaBible.  He  could  hiwdly  conceive  that  Scotch  mflgistmte* 
w«re  less  strict  or  less  jnnt  in  the  adminiatration  of  the  law  than  their 
Knglifih  colleagues. 
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Captain  M'Call  said  that  Bailie  Leiviis  liad  mutaken  wlut 
he  raid  in  regard  to  crimes.  His  paper  and  the  tables  that  aooott- 
panied  it  were  divided  into  two  classeti — crimen  and  police  ofieneoi 
From  12,000  to  40,000  were  not  the  figures.  What  he  said  wu  tht 
the  decrease  in  the  crimes  during  the  lust  four  or  five  years  mw  3^0N^ 
and  that  the  increase  in  police  ofiences,'  siicli  as  drunkenness,  m 
15,991.  He  had  listened  with  very  much  interest  to  the  paper  teid  |]f 
Mr.  Smith*  and  with  his  remarks  as  a  whole  he  very  nncerelj  obd- 
curred.  There  was  one  point  he  touched  upon — the  n<^igeace,aiit 
might  be  called,  that  had  arisen  in  Scotland  in  regard  to  l£o  woikw 
of  the  previous  convictions  of  prisoners.  For  some  years  past  Ham 
had,  he  thought,  been  a  considerable  want  of  energy  displayed  in  Boot 
land  in  working  up  the  convictions  against  old  ofiendera.  He  dicn^ 
that  that  had  perhaps  arisen  partly  from  the  &ct  that  fourteen  or  SAm 
years  ago  the  Government  put  the  Procurators-Fiscal  on  salaxies^wlunB 
before  they  were  paid  by  fees.  He  thought  when  these  fees  were  paid  Ai 
Procurators-Fiscal  worked  up  the  convictions,  and  made  inqnirioi  it 
different  pkces  to  ascei-tain  ^c  character  of  a  person  that  had  htm 
taken  up  with  much  greater  energy  than  at  prraent.  He  was  ofopinioK 
that  when  a  person  had  been  three  times  previously  convicted  fdenm 
the  sentence  should  be  one  of  considerable  severity. 


POLICE   SUPERVISION. 

Is  it  desirable  to  extend  sentences  of  Police  Supervision  to  odr 
cases  than  those  already  provided  for  f 

A  PAPER  on  the  question  was  read  by  Major  BrudemS 
Rogers.    He  commenced  by  assuming  that  a  judicious  id> 
ministration,  having  for  its  object  the  suppression  of  ciime  ail 
offences,  should,  as  ci\'ilisation  and  education  advance,  have  r^ 
course  to  a  gradually  extended  and  more  comprehensive  systai 
of  deterrent  surveillance,  wherewith  to  protect  all  classes  f«m 
the  more  or  less  vicious  propensities  of  their  neighbours.    Tte 
liberty  of  evil-disposed  persons,  he  said,  if  not  restrained,  ii  m  ^ 
itself  a  check  on  the  liberty  of  good  citizens.     Fine  and  io- 
prisonment  would  not  afford  the  necessary  protection.    Cob-  4 
iinement  within  jail   should   be  avoided  if  possible,  and  it -J 
equivalent  found  in  the  adoption  of  an  extended  system  of  | 
deterrent  police  surveillance.     There  existed  the  necessity  fir.q 
a  code  that  would  accommodate  itself  to  the  necessities  of  eadt 
individual  case,  and  would  enable  the  Court  to  award  punish-  '■. 
mcnt,  so  as  at  the  same  time  to  protect  society  and  tend  to  tfatt 
reformation   of  the   offender;  the  existing  criminal  law  and 
present  jail  system  not  being  sufficiently  elastic  for  this  pn^ 
2)ose.     A  distinct  line  should  be  drawn  between  '  offences  and 
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offetiilera'  and  *  crime  anil  crirainaU.*  The  puoUhment  of  tliD 
former  might  bft  a  Locul  charge,  tho  latter  an  ImperiaJ  one. 
Sentences  should  be  divided  into  a  certain  number  oC  fractional 
parti*,  say  fifteen^  and  awarded  as  the  Court  may  dirccl,  etib- 
jcctiiij^  the  criminal  or  oft'ondcr-i  to  more  or  less  privation,  hard 
work,  restraint,  or  surveillance  ;  the  awards  could  be  (lividcd 
into  ten  classes,  the  first  ei^ht,  for  criminiile,  divided  into  two 
g;ritde8  ;"the  two  Inst  and  third  grade  for  offenders. 

First    GrmU, 

Class  A. ^-Punishment  with  irons,  penal  diet,  penal  labour, 
and  n  Hxed  proportion  of  solitary  confincmont* 

Class  B. — Penal  diet,  peuaJ  labuur,  and  a  fixed  proportion 
of  solitary  confinement. 

Class  C — Penal  diet,  penal  labour. 

CtaiB  D, — Penal  diet  and  ordinary  labour. 

Thiii  first  grade  is  for  the  most  atpocioue  and  brutal 
crianinala. 

Second  Grade. 

Class  E, — Owlinary  labour  with  improved  diet;  half  the 
amount  earned  by  criminals  working  oa  their  own  account 
during  recreation  hours  h>  be  made  over  to  them  on  discliargc; 
and  the  remainder,  if  they  wLfb,  to  hv  spent  weekly  in  the 
purchase  of  ypecifind  comfort;^. 

C\i)^i  F. — Ordinary  bibour  with  improved  diet,  allowing 
erimitials  who  work  during  rcoreatiuo  to  receive  their  eamitigs 
weekly,  and  jmrfhasc  therewith  comforts  or  luxuries  of  specified 
kinds. 

Class  G.— Working  either  in  or  out  of  the  establiBhineDt, 
with  or  without  irons,  wearing  priaoiii  dra-iis,  which  they 
should  pay  foi%  earning  their  own  living  entirely,  and  paying 
from  their  eamingi^  a  6xed  sum,  say  l^.  Hd.  per  week,  towardtj 
tbe  matntenanoe  of  the  establii^liineut  in  which  they  live  or 
are  confined*  They  would  be  restricted  by  fixed  rules  as  to 
what  they  f^hould  ptirchase  as  Jbod,  but  they  cotild,  if  they 
wished, s(>end  the  tntjil  amount  of  their  earnings,  less  any  sum 
they  may  be  ordered  to  rontril)uic  l*mar(ls  tlic  inaintcnanre  of 
their  families,  and  thus  reup  the  advantage  of  their  imlindual 
labour  and  abilities. 

Class  H. — 'No  gaol  dress  ;  criminals  should  bo  paid  for  tliclr 
labour,  less  the  weekly  sum  deducted  and  deemed  payment  for 
contingent  exjjenses,  and  they  would  clothe  and  feed  themselves 
according  to  hpeciiicd  list  of  articles  (icrmitted  within  thccfrtub- 
lisbukcut.     In  this  claas  a  criuiinal  would  or  would  not,  &-,  the 
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Court  by  which  he  was  tried  might  award,  wear  a  distingoii^ 
ing  badge  denoting  his  offence,  when  employed  either  in  or  out 
of  the  establishment. 

Third  Grade. 

This  grade  is  for  offenders  only,  and  termed  '  Homes.* 

Class  I.  Keside  in  the  establishment,  paying  a  fixed  bo^ 
say  Is.  6d.  per  week,  towards  its  expenses,  working  in  or  orit 
of  it,  feeding  and  supporting  themselves,  and  wearing  tin 
own  clothes.  They  would  wear  a  distinguishing  badge  bIiovw 
ing  the  nature  of  their  offence,  and  would-  be  restricted  ti' 
certain  hours.  Offenders  who  had  previously  been  conridiA 
of  crimes  should  not  for  offences  subsequently  committed  h^ 
sent  here,  but  to  the  criminal  classes  (G  and  H)  of  the  lii 
Grade. 

Class  J.  Inmates  would  sleep  in  quarters  agreeably  to 
award  of  the  Court,  under  certain  stated  restrictions, 
wearing  a  badge  showing  the  nature  of  their  offence; 
deemed  expedient,  they  would  have  the  option  of  being 
ferred  to  a  similar  institution  in  another  town  at  their 
expense,  the  amount  of  which  could  be  advanced  on  secazitrii 

The  paper  illustrates  the  modes  in  which  this  clasaificar 
should  be  carried  out,  which  should  be  in  the  hands  d 
Court  when  the  trial  takes  place  and  not  in  the  jail  autbi 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  E.  h.  O'Malley  (London)  said  it  was  evident  that  lh«  ] 
system  might  be  conRidcred  exclusively  one  of  punishment  by 
of  fine  and  iniprisonment     He  had  heard  the   opinion  expressed  mi 
section  that  recommittals  had  increased  of  late  years   to   an 
extent,  the  more  alarming,  perhaps,  because  the  proportion  of 
ofTencea  and  heavy  crimes  to  the  number  of  the  population  was 
ishing  very  considerably,  showing,  tlierofore,  that  Uiough  severe  i 
ment  might  effect  tliis  end,  yet  the  punishments  which  must  at  y 
be  given  for  first  offences  not  only  fail  altogether  to  accomplish 
purpose,  but  were,  in  fact,  the  means  of  creating  a  criminal  pop 
Before  accepting  as  a  whole  the  scheme  which  had  i:»en  prop 
one  or  two  points  must  be  carefully  considered.     Major  Rogers  hadi 
upon  a  general  suggestion,  which  was  most  likely  to  be  useful, 
that  of  distinguishing  in  some  general  sense  between  what   mi^t  ht\ 
called  brutal  crimes  or  heavy  criminal  offences  and  ot^er  offences  wloskl 
hardly  deserved  the  name  of  crimes  at  all.      The  great  objection  ttj^ 
any  plan  of  providing  work  within  the  walla  of  a  gaol  at   some  fiirf: 
scale  of  remuneration,  and  allowing  a  criminal  to  ensure  a  Uvelihooi 
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for  a  given  period  of  time  for  a  given  amount  of  work,  was  that  it  wcnild 
ali^jLyo  be  viewed  by  the  neighi>onnng  popuhition  with  a  great  deal  of 
jealousy^  'NVlipn  remunerative  t mployinent  was  izitrcHlaced  into  piieons 
the  mat-moitcrs  protented  vigoroualy,  «nd  aud  the  bread  was  being 
laken  out  of  their  niouthB.  There  wilb a  great  deiil  to  be  done  in  the 
direction  of  placing  our  firt^  oricndera  and  Eroall  criminals  in  such  a 
position  as  to  bring  them  under  tHe  obeerratioa  from  day  to  dny  of 
those  who  were  concerned  with  the  admiDistration  of  crimitial  justice. 
It  would  be  impoTtant  to  afibrd  to  viBiting  juHticas  the  opportunity  of 
watching  the  efibots  of  prison  discipline  upon  discharged  priBuneM;  hut 
our  system  of  criminal  admim^tration  JalJed  to  recognise  this.  In  nd- 
ditioD  to  ihis  it  woitJd  be  well  if  offenders  could  be  placed  iu  p^nttiona 
in  which  their  actions  could  be  controlled  by  their  frietifla,  and  where 
they  could  be  kept  in  contact  with  those  who  were  anxious  for  their 
reform,  for  those  who  were  on  the  vergeof  crime  were  peculimriy  exposed 
to  tetnptation  I'rom  others  of  their  own  clasa<  If  the  crinuniU  clnjiaeB 
could  in  this  way  have  the  puuishmcnt  for  first  oti'ence.'i  niDr«>  directly 
brought  within  theecupe  of  their  obaervation  ;  if  they  saw  the  incouvQ- 
nienee,  annoiy^mce,  aod  restrictions  to  whkh  olFenderB  were  exposed, 
they  would  be  ready  to  learn  tha  leatiOQ  iutezided  to  be  tAUght  them, 
Wv  tnnsi  remember  our  crlmtnal  claaaeB,  as  a  whole,  were  cHmifial 
merely  because  they  lacked  management  altt^ether.  They  did  not 
appreciate  the  suffering  and  misery  which  crime  would  bring  upnn 
them ;  and  if  they  could  ace  certain  classes  of  offenders^  instead  of  being 
allowed  to  wander  uboitt  the  fitreets^  put  under  certain  irksome  rc^ 
•tauola^and  bound  to  report  themftelres  doily,  or  compelled  lo  do  rti 
alloEted  portion  of  work,  they  would  be  better  able  to  foresee^  the  error 
of  the  course  tbcy  were  about  to  emb&rk  upon,  and  the  Ibrce  of  e^nm- 
p2«  would  act  upon  them  in  a  favourable  way.  Tho  scheme  wna  pro- 
poned at  a  time  Tcry  favourable  for  its  conaideratlon  by  those  who  were 
in  authority,  and  who  were  connected  with  the  jidministnition  of  the 
criouoal  law.  A  valuable  portion  of  the  piiper  was  that  in  ivliich  it  was 
st^ggcsted  that  offenderB  shotdd  be  compelled  to  provide  tlie  coat  oftbeir 
mainten^ioce by  their  own  labour,  or  that  tlio»e  who  were  respori»ihle  for 
Uiem  should  be  campellable^  a^  in  the  case  of  children  comniitieil  to  re- 
formatories,  to  contribute  towardB  their  support,  la  that  way  we  should 
get  rid  of  one  of  the  most  widespread  impreEsions  among  the  criminnl 
cinasea,  which  was,  that  the  cheapest  and  vttahut  way  to  get  rid  of  thoao 
ibr  whom  tbfty  were  rejponsible  wrts  to  hand  them  over  to  the  custody 
of  the  State  aa  criminals.  If  inallcaaes  they  were  made  to  feel  that  the 
first  obligation  urisingoutof  the  puntMhment  of  an  olFender  would  fall 
upon  themselves,  we  should  see  more  persistent  cfTorti*  than  hithertn 
made  by  parents  and  ^nardians  to  keep  the  young  in  ihi^ir  charge  out 
of  the  meshes  of  the  criminal  luw,  and  ihey  would  be  more  anxious 
than  they  were  at  present  to  see  them  decently  educated. 

Mr.  Barwick  Bakeb  i  Gloucester),  though  difToring  on  some  points 
irum  Major  Rogers,  admired  the  way  in  which  he  bad  arrived  nt  tho 
aoundeat  principle.  Having  himaelJ'  written  ono  or  two  papers  on  the 
aubjeot^  he  should  not  be  accused  of  plagiarising  when  he  ^owed  he  had 
Joog  b^ieved  that  one  way  of  lessening  the  gaol  population  was  to 
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extend  the  practice  of  police  supcrviaion.  lie  had  no  spite  against 
urcliUects,  but  he  objected  to  building  where  it  could  be  avoided  ;  and^ 
infitftid  of  more  ^ols,  he  lirislied  to  eee  the  number  rpduced,  (uj  it  had 
been  in  Gloucestershire  through  the  adopiinn  of  pohcR  Hiip*«TviBion^ 
Mr.  O'Malley  remaTked  that  police  superyision  wns  not  f(s  yet.  miiB- 
ciently  perfect.  It  was  very  curious  how  our  Tvegialaturo  had  ^ven  US 
all  the  Tnachincry  neceaaajy  to  make  police  BUperviaion  perfect  and 
adroirablej  nnd  yet  fiomehow  we  had  fftllen  short  of  putting  all  the 
wheels  we  had  got  into  gear.  Many  were  not  awaro  of  the  means  we 
had  for  police  supervision.  It  waa  left  now  entirely  to  the  chief 
constables  of  counties^    but  he   feared   that   in   many  counties   the 

justices  did  not  concern  theraselTes  very  much  about  the  way  in  which 
it  wna  carried  out.  Thig  he  held  to  be  a  great  fniliDg.  Where  there 
was  a  difficult  work,  a  work  requiring  great  delicacy  and  nicety,  it 
waa  not  fair  tha.t  they  should  call  upon  the  chief  confutable  to  see  to  it, 
and  never  give  piaiae  nr  blacae.  Everybody  required  the  stimnliw  of 
public  opinion.  The  chief  constable  of  Gloucester  at  every  Quarter 
Sessiona  produced  a  list  of  all  the  men  he  had  under  EuperviBion, 
whether  convicta,  or  ticket-of-leavo  nien,  or  persons  sentenced  to 
police  supervieion,  and  he  gave  an  account  of  what  they  were  all  doing; 
aad  the  applaust  he  got  for  it  made  all  the  police  anxious  to  kpep  it 
up,  and  to  do  their  work  thoroughly  well.  Still  Gloucestershire  had 
no  connection  with  any  other  county.     There  was  a  criminal  register 

*  office  in  London  which  was  intended  to  form  a  conncctint^  link  between 
ihe  police  of  all  coiintieR,  and  to  enable  the  police  to  keep  a  watch  over 
all  men  who  went  from  one  cnunty  to  another.  If  that  connection 
were  maintained,  it  would  not  he  many  hours*  work  for  a  chief  eon- 
stable  to  moke  hia  return;  and  if  he  were  to  make  a  return  to  the 
central  office,  it  would  be  known  how  each  liberated  criminal  went 
on,  and  the  Home  Office  would  know  how  the  work  waa  being  done 
all  over  the  cftuntiy.  The  work  would  not  i-eqnirean  additional  officer 
nor  an  additional  clerk^  and  only  a  ulifrht  e^fpenditure  in  postage. 
Then  we  i^houid  havo  the  best  possible  flyetem  of  police  superTimon, 
He  did  not  hold  with  Major  Ropers  that  a  man  who  had  been  impri- 
soned wnfl  neci-sEnrily  ruined  for  life.  Really  it  was  not  the  {^aol  that 
branded  a  man,  but  it  was  having  committed  a  crime,  and  the  gaol  was 
only  a  slight  outward  mark;  the  public  did  not  consider  the  impruson- 
toent  as  a  brand.  If  a  man  had  committed  a  crime,  sending  him  to 
prison  did  not  raidcG  hin»  any  worse.  It  would  he  a  good  thing  to 
keep  aa  many  persoag  as  possible  out  of  gaol ;  and  it  would  be  a  very 
valuable  thing  to  employ  police  supervision  for  firpt  offences,  and  to 
make  an  offender  find  bail.  Many  did  not  yet  underFtand  what  polic© 
aoperviaion  would  be  with  our  police,  which  was  not  like  the  continental 
police.  Continentals  distnisted  their  police  becainse  they  were  govem- 
ment  spies;  but  our  police  had  nothing  to  do  with  Government  or  with 
politics.  In  the  countiea  they  were  appointed  by  the  country  gentlemen, 
and  generally  the  police  were  the  truest  friends  of  the  tx-criniinal  so  long 
as  he  went  on  doing  well.  If  he  went  wrong  they  were  htiil  !iis  tme^ 
fiieada  iu  supporting  him^  even  by  imprisomuf^ut,  if  there  were  no 
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To  imprirton  a  nian  was  a  much  innru  Iricmlly  net  thau  to 
aHow  him  to  persevoro  in  crime. 

Major  BiiAKE  (Londoti)  said  Chnt  iii  Jndm  pglice  iiupervi.<(irtn  yta,n 
carried  out  to  a  great  extent.  PristJiie-rH  on  theJr  disL-hargi'^  were  eciit 
trom  place  to  place  to  their  own  hotnc-'s,  nnd  tlit;  jH>iice  of  each 
di&trict  were  reaponsible  for  their  mavemi'iiti.  He  lind  strongly 
rvoommended  that  no  boys,  aod  especial!/  diat  uu  girb,  kUqiUlI  h«t  mui 
to  gaols.  It  was  difficult  to  Jind  n  punishiiicntfor  a  young  girl  in  an 
Indian,  gnol.  He  atrongJy  recommended  that  boys  should  Tio  i*ent  to 
xttibnnftioritsj-  One  waa  cstiiblish^d  in  Indie^  and  one  I'lnglSali  official 
reported  in  its  favour  and  another  against  it.  Pcrliapij  tljo  IjcRt  piinihh- 
ment  for  a  boy  waa  to  tlog  him  Btverely,  and  sond  liini  Iiuiue  to  luB 
fifienda. 

Iter.  Dr.  AcK  (Gainsborougb)  wa4  against  any  fufthep  extenwon  of 
police  aapervi»oii.  No  moral  benefit  coiild  re«ult  trom  always  Kect^ing 
for  the  degradation  of  the  otibudcr,  Tbcro  wan  ffomctliiiig  in  tbo  heart 
tbnt  moat  ba  oorruclcd  by  tbeinflaccce  df  euperior  mind;i  belbra  wc 
oouklhope  for  tberdbrmattonof  our  culprit*,  imd  ihut  influence  wna 
not  likely  to  be  exercised  by  tbo  wi»e«t  of  polict?  oilici-TB,  U*liareforo 
he  would  ;dwayB  send  young  offenders  where  th*?y  w*?re  likely  to  be 
subjected  iq  Kiich  iaftuc^Dc?. 

Mr.  Sheriff  Watson  said  thatthe  avcragG  term  of  impriflonmentin  oer- 
lun  guole  wa£  twenty-three  dayi^  and  there  wurc  juany  cwmus  in  which  the 
larm  did  net  excecid  ten  d&yis,  Theae  periods  w«re  Loo  short  to  do  a  man 
any  good,  or  to  teach  him  any  industry  ;  aud  it  certainly  did  injure  any 
one  permanently  to  be  sent  to  priaon.  KeKpcclablf  woinon  had  refused 
to  work  with  a  woman  who  had  bet^  in  pnaon;  and  yet  the  number 
of  offsnoes  for  which  a  person  might  be  committed  to  prison  went  on 
inoreaaing,  until  imprinonment  was  tbe  penalty  for  throwing   orooge- 

il  on  tlie  jiavoiuent  or  abding  on  the  ice.      A  stop  waa  put  to  that 
of  thing  by  a  general  enactment  that  lor   coruin   offences  anyone 
llDder  fourteeu  should  be  sent,  not  to  phaun,  but  to  a  reformatory  ; 
and  the  rcf^uh  ^vaa  that  the  gaols  had  been  kept  free  of  children. 

llr.  J.  Smith  (Governor  of  Kdinburgb  Gaol)  «ud  it  was  worse  tlinn 
uaeleas  to  eend  young  children  to  prieonf  and  gave  tlatibtiea  Hiion'irtg 
cfao  remarkable  diiiiinution  of  juTeuile  delinquency  in  Edinburgh  that 
foUowed  the  eKtablitahtuentof  the  ragged achoolK,  in  rei^ponne  to  tin  ap[>eal 
he  made  to  tbo  minisLurA  of  religion,  including  Dr.  GuthnL',  who  tuok 
the  matter  up.  lie  had  not  itiuch  faith  in  police  superviaiuti.  If  ihe 
police  wcTC^  to  look  after  any  one  on  the  commissdom  of  a  lirst  offimce^ 
tbe  chaiicufl  were  tbiit  person  would  be  ruitied.  In  the  case  efa  woman 
HUpexvision  wiw  tautaiuount  to  itn  excluwion  Irom  ail  lioueet  service. 

The  Chairuam  (Mr.  Hjistiag^)  said,  so  Ikr  aa  hia  own  e^iperience  went, 
Ke  diflcred  altogether  from  tbooe  who  thouglit  police  anperviaion  waa 
in  any  way  detrimental  to  the  interest  of  the  diachurgi^d  prisoner,  and, 
BO  fitr  from  preventing  raen  or  women  obtaining  employment  it  waa 
ibond  to  be  a  mean*  of  JiiciUtating  tlieir  employment.  The  buflineas 
of  the  police  Wajs  to  do  for  diBcharged  priaoner^  what  they  had  no  call 
to  do  for  otherSf  viz.,  see  that  they  were  put  in  the  way  of  living 
Ibonestly  ;  and  in  hia  own  county  there  waa  no  port  of  the  duty  of  the 
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police  that  was  more  efHciently  and  bencTolently  performed  than  that 
of  looking  niter  those  who  were  bj  the  sentence  of  a  coutE  placed 
under  poUce  eupeTvision  for  a  limited  period.  It  was  the  duty  of  tlie 
police  to  care  that  such  persoQH  did  not  rekpeo  into  crime;  and  th<Jy 
had  eeuae  enough  to  know  that  the  beet  wny  of  doing  that  was  to  procure 
them  employment,  or  put  tliem  in.  the  way  of  finding  it.  So  far  from  the 
dificharged  priboner  being  a  marked  macjand  having  a  Etigma  put  upon 
him,  nobody  but  the  police  knew  that  he  differed  lironi  those  about  hini  \ 
and,  with  the  exception  that  he  had  to  report  himwlf  to  the  police^  be 
-waafree  to  gowhere  heiiked.  The  police  were  olIiciaLly  ictere^ed  ia, 
and  they  oft^  obtained  employment  for,  a  discharged  prisoner.  A^^ 
to  the  auggeation  that  juetices  in  pet^  sesaiona  ahouid  have  tho  power 
of  sentencing  a  man  to  police  supervision  lastend  of  sending  him  to 
priaon,  he  would  not  at  once  pronounce  decidedly  againat  it,  but  he 
should  require  to  hear  more  upon  it  before  pronouncing  an  opinion 
absolutely  in  its  favour.  There  was  aome  error  in  the  view  some  of 
the  speakers  had  taken  of  the  injury  done  to  a  man  by  a  short  sen- 
tence of  imprisonment.  He  Wit9  atrougly  opposed  to  a  short  sentence 
when  oace  it  waa  proved  that  a  man  had  entered  on  a  career  of  critne ; 
but  he  had  so  ollca  seen  the  benefit  produced  by  a  short  ^utetice  of  a 
few  days  that  ha  would  hesitate  to  say  such  Beuteuces  ought  not  to  bo 
passed.  lie  should  not  be  indispnsed  to  aee  the  experiment  of  police 
riuperviaion  ti-ied;  but  ha  thought  tliatpuuishmetit  of  some  kind  should 
inevitably  follow  the  commission  of  crime.  Jt  was  not  merely  that  you 
wanted  to  produce  an  eflect  on  the  particular  man,  but  by  thu!  inHic- 
tion  of  absolute  punishment  you  should  sliow  the  commmiity  around 
that  crime  will  notgo  unpunished.  It  was  not  for  us  to  take  vengeance 
on  a  man  imder  the  auppoaltion  that  we  were  awarding  the  particular 
punishment  due  for  a  particular  crime — that  could  be  done  only  by  a 
higher  power ;  but  it  was  for  us  to  inflict  puiiiahment  by  whieh  others 
might  be  deterred  from  crime.  It  was  a  eoimd  principle  of  criminal 
juriaprudeuce  to  deter  from  the  coinmiaaion  of  crime  by  inflicting  a 
penalty  for  every  oflence.  He  was  not  prepared  to  approve  a  proposal 
.  that  no  punishment  should  be  nwarded  when  crime  was  proved,  and  tht; 
offender  only  placed  under  police  supervision-  Supervision  might  be 
healthy  and  useful,  but  wherever  puniyhment  would  bo  healtliy  and 
lueful  it  also  ought  to  be  inflicted  when  a  man  had  broken  the  law. 

Major  I£dge:rs  (London),  in  explanation  and  reply,  Boid  he  proposed 
that  every  offence  should  be  punished.  It  ivaa  the  minor  offenoea  that 
led  to  the  grtmter  offtnces  ;  but  there  were  offencca  of  impulse  which 
were  of  a  difTerentnature  altogether  from  crimes. 
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Examination  of  Accused  Pvrsons  preliminarf/  to  Commitment 
for  Trial.     By  WiLLIAM  Burnh*  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Procurators,  Glasgow. 

Ij^KOlil  the  title  on  the  programme,  it  will  be  apparont  that, 
in  the  observations  1  have  to  submit  to  the  Sechoii,  I  do 
not  propane  entering  upon  any  discussion  us  tu  the  njcrits  of 
the  Scottish  B\stem  of  criminal  invo^tigation  by  means  of 
public  prosecutors,  as  contrasted  with  the  Eno-lian  system  in 
this  respect.  Neither  do  I  contemplate  a  discussion  on  the 
general  course  of  procedure.  I  asBumc  that  our  sygteut 
generiLlly  hast  ap]>ruvcd  itself,  as  a  whole,  to  the  doliberute 
wisdom  of  those  best  qualified  to  judge;  and  what  I  do  pro- 
pose is,  to  present  for  deliberation  the  question,  how  far  in 
certain  details  the  svHtem  or  practice  is  capable  of  being 
defended,  or  might  be  amendL'd-  1  refer  to  that  part  of  the 
procedure  eongi^ting  in  the  taking  of  *  declaraLioii<«/  as  they 
are  termed,  of  accused  parties,  and  the  relative  'precognitions' 
preliminary  to  commitment  for  trial. 

At  the  same  time  one  cannot  well  deal  even  with  the^e, 
without  bearing  in  view  the  fact  of  the  wide  difference  that 
exists  between  the  jjractice  oi'  the  two  divisions  of  the  island, 
or  without  keeping  his  mind  open  to  the  impresaion  that  some 
important  principles  must  underlie  the  rooted  conviction  that 
s<?ems  to  exist  very  generally  among  our  English  brethren  in 
favour  of  their  s^ytstem.  According  to  that  sygtem,  a  party 
accused  uf  a  crime  or  indictable  oH'ence  is  not  »ubjected  to 
any  private  examination*  He  is  publicly  confronted  with  the 
witnesses  against  him,  lie  has  the  privilege  of  being  advised 
and  assisted  by  cinmsel  or  attorney,  by  whom  the  witneaaes  may 
be  crosg-exainiued  :  and  while  he  may  be  thereafter  asked,  in 
f^eneral  terras,  whether  he  has  any  statement  to  make,  ho  is 
not  subjected  to  interrogation,  but  may,  as  advised  by  liifi 
counsel,  sim[ity  *  reserve  his  defence.'  He  may  even  call 
witnesses  in  exculpation.  In  this  way,  he  is  not  required  oi* 
induced  to*criminatu  him^elf,^  and.  what  is  of  material  con- 
sequence, be  and  his  legal  adviser  know  from  the  outset  the 
geneml  character  of  tlic  evidence,  and  the  witnesses  who  are 
to  support  the  charge. 

The  practice  in  Sootlandj  on  the  other  liand,  may  be  stated 
as  follows  :^ — When  a  person  is  accused  of  a  crime  or  offence, 
not  falling  to  be  deult  with  summarily,  he  is  apprehended  and 
taken   before   a   Sheriff  or  other  Magistrate   for  preliminary 
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examination.     The  charge  is  renii  over  to  him,  and  he  is  asked 

if  he  has  any  stateuicnt  or  '  declarution  '  to  make*  Ko  doubt, 
as  set  forth  iti  the  recent  report  by  the  '  Royal  Commission 
upon  the  Courts  of  law  in  Scotland,'  it  may  be  custonitiry 
tlmt  the  accui=;ed  is  cautioned  that  he  need  not  speak  unless  he 
chaoses,  and  thfit  any  statement  which  he  makes  may  be  used 
in  evidence  against  him.'  But,  while  the  witne&ses  examined 
untlcr  the  Commission  say  that  it  is  usual  and  proper  so  to 
caution  a  prisoner,  the  doing  yo  ia  coufessally  '  not  indispen- 
sable,'and  consequently  does  not  require  to  be  &ct  forth*  This 
ie,  indeed,  not  only  laid  down  by  onr  writers  in  criminal  law, 
but  bos  been  expressly  decided  by  the  Conrtso  late  as  1862-* 

Then,  as  the  Commissioners'  report  says,  *  at  this  stage  the 
party  accused  is  not  allowed  the  advice  of  an  agent  or  to  com- 
munlcAtu  with  anyone  ;  he  must  take  on  himself  the  respon- 
ftibjlitt/  of  maklnw  or  declining  to  make  a  statement,  or 
"  declaration/'  as  it  is  called,' 

In  theory  such  declarations  are  as^jumed  to  be  entirely 
volunlmy.  But  again,  unfortunately,  it  has  been  judicially 
decided  that  *  it  is  competent  for  the  public  prosecutor  to  lay 
before  the  jury  a  document  bearing  that  the  prisoner  refused 
to  make  any  statement  or  remained  silent,'  ^  In  other  words, 
the  declinature  to  make  a  declaration  may  be  nscd  in  evidence 
against  him.  So,  when  a  prisoner  does  commence  a  etatement, 
he  may  be  {and  actually  is)  subjected  to  a.  series  of  interro- 
gatories (in  fact  a  cross-examinatipn) ;  and  '  when  he  declines 
answering  certain  questions  (as  he  is  entitled  to  do),  the 
question  and  refusal  are  set  forth  In  the  declaration  '  *  for  the 
purpose  of  course  of  being  used  to  his  prejudice.  This  is 
what  is  called  a  '  voluntary  declaration  ' ! 

The  witnesses  examined  under  the  Boyal  Commission 
(chiefly  sheriiFs  substitute  and  procurators  fiscal)  no  doubt 
give  a  very  favourable  account  o!'  how  these  matters  are 
managed  in  actual  practice.  Some  of  them  say  the  examina- 
tion is  conducted  by  the  magistrate  himself,  but  others  admit 
that  this  is  done  by  the  fiscal.  For  example:  Mn  R.  B. 
Johnston,  procurator-fiscal  for  the  county  and  city  of  Edin- 
burgh, makes  this  statement : — 

'*  Q.  *  How  do  you  conduct  the  taking  of  prisonors'  declara^ 
tions  ? 

A^  *  In  presence  of  a  magistrate. 


^  5th  Report,  p.  2. 

"  Atistfn'a  Criminal  Practice,  p.  S64 ;  Ltekson  en  Evidence,  |  1,410. 

»  Dickson,  %  1.417.  *  Di<'kfloi].  1,417, 
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Q.  *  AMio  dictates  the  decUrattonEiV 

A,  '  I  du  ^  and  I  believe  tJiifi  is  sometimes  ttio  case  eren  in 
OouDlice  where  there  art?  profci»*innal  (^lienftH. 

^.  *  You  put  the  <[ue&tionji  iiikI  dictate  tlic  oiwwera  ? 

A.  'Ido.'     ' 

He  fiavs  lie  *  sees  Dothiiig  againsl  the  practice,  if  tJie  prrK 
secutor  be  assumed  to  be  a  judioious  priwecuUii'/  and  ihut 
'upon  thifl  Mfiiimptiou  he  sees  nothing  against  it  aU  over 
Scotland  ; '  hut  ho  admits  that, '  as$.uming  the  pro$eciaor  is  one- 
sided, il  ja  moitt  (iinajerous.^  Tiiruiug  to  a  work  on  tlie  law  of 
evidence  hy  SheriH'  Dick&on,  of  GlasgoW;.  n  gentleman  ol' great 
experience.  1  Jind  it  expressly  stated  that  '  ilectarations  arc 
ulmoflt  always  emitted  in  unairer  to  quei^tionR  put  by  thp 
lirxiciirator-tiscnl,'  '  Tbut  the  unswere  munt  often  bo  ao 
dictated  i*  eviilent  from  what  follows,  iTherc  it  is  laid  down 
that  the  mngistrate  may  he  *  ocea«ionally  absent '  if  the 
detJaratiou  *  is  s u bs tan ti ally  taken  in  his  presence  ; '  and  in 
ilhislratlou  the  author  refers  to  a  ca^e  where  the  Court  by  a 
nu^onty  re])ellcd  an  objection  to  a  tlcckration  that  the 
magistrate  liad  been  asleep^  on  the  ground  that  lie  ha*!  only 
*  fallen  asleep  at  intervalB,  the  longest  ftleep  liavini^  been  a 
quarter  of  an  Iiour,  and  the  whole  time  fio  tipenL  huvin;^  been 
half  an  hour  I* '  Such  being  thf  law,  it  sseeni*  childiish  to  sup- 
pose that  pmeuvatord  and  RbeHtlis  eubetitnte  will  put  tlien^sclves 
to  uuneccifhary  ineonvenicnce  iu  the  matter.  Mr.  Dickson, 
like  everyone  else,  lays  it  down  that^  *  It  would  be  manifestly 
an  al>use  of  the  practice  to  importune  or  press  the  prisoner  by 
a  eeurching  oxnminatiou  ;*•  but  on  the  same  jraj^e  he  cites  a 
case  where  a  declaration  wai*  objected  to  as  '  minute,  searching^ 
sknd  oppressive*'  Imvin^  extended  over  a  period  of  four  hours* 
yet  the  objection  was  repelled  hy  the  Court 

The  next  feature  in  the  course  of  procedure  is  that  *  The 
declaration!  is  tint  evidence  for  the  prisoner,  nor  can  it  be  laid 
before  tlic  jury  unleRs  the  proaccutor  consents.'*  If  the 
declaration  serves  the  prosecutor's  purpose,  it  Ih  U5cd  a& 
evidence;  it  is  laid  before  tiie  jury  ;  if  not,  il  ia  witUhelJ;  in 
otlier  wordH,  clispjuisie  it  as  we  may,  the  uccnaed  i&  made  a 
competi-nt  witness  for  the  prosecution,  but  not  for  htuiflelf.  A 
great  deal  is  eajd  by  the  witnesses  before  the  Commission  afl 
to  the  cheek  upon  the  exercise  of  this  power,  upon  the  part  of 
a  prosecutor,  by  counsel  for  the  priaoner  calling  for  the  de- 


'  Minute*  of  Evid^iusf,  p.  337;  JToi.  0,lBl-9.ie3.  9.169,  9,17a,  8,174. 
'  DiekMHi,  $  1,411.  "  thid.,  1,400. 

'  Ifnd.,  IMl.  '  Ibid.,  1,«B. 
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claration,  and,  if  refused,  commenting  upon  this  to  the  jorj, 
and  as  to  the  propriety  of  withholding  declarations  in  which 
the  accused  has  reflected  upon  third  parties.  But  I  misfc 
confess  I  have  failed  to  follow  the  reasoning. 

If  the  sole  purpose  of  these  preliminary  proceedings  were 
to  ensure  the  conviction  of  accused  parties  at  the  trial,  thei 
not  only  *  declarations,*  in  the  sense  of  the  Scottdsh  practio^ 
and  even  a  system  of  *  interrogation,'  as  practised  in  Franoi^ 
might  be  justified,  but  physical  as  well  as  moral  torture  ndglit 
for  the  same  purpose  be  resumed.     Something  else,  howercr, 
must  be  kept  in  view.     The  fundamental  principle,  at  least)  <f 
British  jurisprudence  is  that  every  subject  must  be  considcnd 
as  innocent  until  he  is  found  guilty  on  legal  proof.     To  tbk 
the  English  practice  gives,  periiaps  too  unqualified,  an  efieeL 
In  France  it  seems  as  if  every  accused  person  may  be  treated 
as  guilty  until  the  reverse  is  proved.     la  Scotland  we  pnifev 
to  recognise  the  principle,  but  the  question  we  are  nowir 
discuss  is,  whether  the  French  example,  upon  which  our  Conili 
and  judicial  procedure  were  originsdly  so  much  founded,  dos 
not  in  some  respects  remain  too  powerful.  '  And  here  I  m^- 
borrow  a  passage  from  the  evidence  of  Lord  Ardmillan  befin* 
the  Koyal  Commission.     His  Lordship  went  confessedly  wtm' 
what  aside  from  the  point  before  him  to  make  some  remarks  inoi 
Lord  Brougham's  suggestion,  that  an  accused  person  should  Im 
'  allowed,  if  he  saw  fit,  to  tender  himself  as  a  witness  in  his  on 
cause.'     He  (Lord  Ardmillan)  did  not  approve  of  this,  fir 
reasons  I  shall  advert  to  immediately ;  but  in  course  of  W 
remarks  he  said :  '  I  think  the  conviction  of  the  guilty,  ^ 
though  one  and  perhaps  the  chief  end  of  criminal  procedure' 
is  not  the  onlt/  end ;  it  is  the  con>dction  of  the  guilty  by  meiBi  -• 
which  commend  themselves  to  the  confidence  (and  I  hnmMj. 
think  his  Lordship  might  have  added  the  sympathy)  of  the 
public*     One  of  the  reasons  given  against  making  the  accosel 
a  competent  witness  was,  that  *  if  he  is  to  be  competent  onb 
for  himself,  then  every  man  who  does  not  tender  himself  w9 
be  believed  by  the  jury  to  be  guilty,  because,  as  he  has  hiD> 
self  always  at  hand  ready  to  say  whether  he  is  guilty  or 
innocent,  and  does  not  choose  to  call  himself,  he  will  be  at  met 
believed  to  be  guilty,  and  it  would  be  no  favour  to  prisonen 
to  place  them  in  that  position.*     And,  again, '  It  is  not  acoori-' 
ing  to  the  principle  or  spirit  of  British  justice  to  obttttt 
convictions  by  wringing  confessions  from  the  accused,  and  I 
don't  think  the  calling  of  a  man  as  a  witness  and  putting  lum 
on  oath  against  himself  is  a  thing  that  ought  to  be  tolerated 
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In  a  criminal  trial  in  this  country/ '  At  tbe  same  time  his 
Lordship  expressed  his  general  Apprnval  of  our  system  uf 
prelitmnary  declarations,  and  the  result  seemw  Ui  have  uoni- 
memlctl  itself  tii  the  Coiuuiisfiioncr^^  who  repoitcd  in  favour 
of  the  exist  iiig  practice. 

Now,  with  all  possible  respect  for  these  gentlemen  (almost 
all  of  ivlioni  were  official  lawyers),  I  caniicit  help  thiaking 
there  Is  aiimething  eingulnrly  illogical  in  tliis  position.  It  just 
amounld  to  tliia: — An  accused  j>eraon  ghall  uot  be  a  competent 
witness  lor  himself  at  the  trial,  becauj;ie»  if  he  fails  to  give 
evidence,  the  jury  will  'at  once  believe  him  guilty';  but  tbe 
accused  is  invited,  or  at  least  allowed,  to  make  a  so-called 
"declaratimi,'  under  certificatiou  that,  if  he  declines  to  do  so,  or 
refuses  tu  ait&wcr  Hpccial  interrugatoncs»  these  fact^  may  bo 
laid  before  the  jury,  for  no  conceivable  purpose  other  than  to 
create  a  presumption  of  his  guilt.  Is  the  one  thing,  I  may 
ask,  not  as  repugnant  to  the  *  principle  and  fij>irit  of  British 
Justice'  as  the  other?  That  principle  ia  recngnised  in  the 
general  plea  of  *  not  guilty  *  at  a  trial,  But,  if  tn©  prosecuioi- 
hoii  already  a  detailed  declaration  in  his  jHisaessionj  which  be 
IS  entitled  to  use  in  evidence^  the  general  plea  seems  to  my 
mind  sotuetliin*^  very  like  a  mockery.  But  further,  in  tJie 
supposed  caae,  the  accused  would  c^ive  h'n  evidence  under  the 
protection  of  judge  and  jurVi  and  assisted  by  his  own  counsel 
or  a&^ent;  whereas,  in  the  actual  case,  he  gives  what  is  prac- 
tieaJly  evidence  to  be  used  against  him  at  the  discrption  of  hi.s 
prosecutor,  before  a  private  inquisition,  like  a  rat  shut  up  in  a 
room  with  its  natural  enemies.  In  the  nupposed  case,  he 
would  (^vc  his  evidence  after  an  opportunity  for  taking  pro- 
oogoitions.  uud  being  confronted  with  the  witnen^et^  against 
hfmt  while  in  the  actual  case  he  must  speak,  ii'  at  all,  in  totali 
ignorance  of  everj'thing  but  the  formal  charge, 

Nu  doubt,  if  we  are  to  adopt  implicitly  the  views  expressed 
by  the  otHcial  witnesses  examined  before  the  Commission,  wt 
might  be  disposed  to  think  that,  ifi  practice^  the  system  is  so 
JHtliciouitltf  worked  as  never  to  lead  to  anything  like  oppression 
or  injustice  ;  uay,  tliat  the  procurators- fiscal  throughout  Scot- 
land stand  very  much  iu  the  position  of  local  '  ministers  of 
justice/  who  feel  it  their  duty,  not  merely  to  act  with  perfect 
impartiality,  but  even  to  throw  their  protection  around  parties 
accused ;  and  this  seems  to  be  so  far  endorsed  by  the  Com- 
missioners^ report.     *  It  has  been  urged,*  says  tbe  rc|H>rtt '  that 
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it  13  unfair  to  the  ancuaed  not  to  allow  communication  with 
friends  and  rtgents  nt  tbc  time  when  doclaratinns  arc  taken, 
littcaiise  an  inuucent  person  accused  Ls  apt  to  be  excited  and 
unable  to  give  an  aecuratti  account  of  tlie  facta,  or,  if  conscious 
111*  circiungtances  which  have  excited  .suspicion  against  tiini,  is 
no»;  unlikely  to  deny  them,  or  give  inaccurate  exphinationa, 
and  the  prosecutor,  proving  errors  in  the  dcclarfltion,  uses  the 
fact   of   erroneous  statements  having  been  made  with  great 
effect   aj;ainst  the  accused.     All  admit  that  declarations  are 
often  powerfully  effective  in  obtainlnnr  convictions  ;  none  have 
asserted  that  declarations  of  the  accused  have  been  the  means 
of  obtaining  convictions  agaiuet  innocent  parties*'  ^     This  pas- 
sage would  have  been  more  conclusive  if  it  had  jiegalived  the 
iiupposition  that   innocent  persons  have  been  committed  for 
trial   (uf  which    I    propose    to    furniah   a    rather   remarkable 
instance),  or  actually  tried,  in  cunsetiuence  of  their  declara- 
tions, although  eventually  acquitted.     The  report  proceeds  to 
say  the  Commissioners  would  ccnaider  it  a*misibrtunc  If  any 
alteration    should    be    made   in   order   to   ffive    effect  to   this 
objection ; '  that  they  *  think  it  purely  theoretical  and  based  on 
a  tendency  to  push  beyond  its  legitimate  application  tlie  theory 
that  no  raau  is  bound  to  criminat^i  himself.'     It  is  added  that 
such  things  as  examinations,  with  the  view  of  entrappingj  liave 
been  ^  effectively  put  down  by  the  court,'  which  has  declared 
pressure  by  questions  to  be  foreign  to  the  purposeA  of  examina- 
tion of  persons  accused.     Nevertheless,  the    report   contains 
this  rather  naivo  sentence: — *  All  admit  that^  if  communica- 
tlou   with  an   agent   were   permitted    before    declaration,  the 
result   would   almost  invariably   be    that   the    accused  would 
decline  to  make  any  statement.'      This  being  so,  I  confess  I 
am  quite  unable  to  look  upon  the  practice  otherwise  than  as  a 
deliberate    raeaua   of  causing   accused   parties   to    *  criminate 
themselves.' 

In  saying  so,  I  repudiate  all  or  any  intention  of  rellecting 
upon  the  respectable  body  of  procurators-fiscal  in  Scotland, 
What  I  mean  to  convey  is  this :  that^  so  long  as  human  nature 
remains  what  it  is,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  parties  engaged 
in  the  prosecution  of  ofl'ences  to  avoid  falling,  however  uncon- 
sciously, under  the  influence  of  a  desire  to  secure  con-victions. 
I  say  nothing  of  othera,  in  this  respect,  than  what  might  apply 
to  myself,  and,  as  I  understand,  for  this  very  reason  the  prin- 
ciple underlying  all  legislation  affecting  the  liberty  of  the 
iiubject  in  this  country  is,  by  judicious  regulations,  to  exclude, 
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£  far  as  practicable,  anything  like  arbitrary  action,  or  the 
xercise  of  indiTidaal  and,  it  may  oilen  happen,  mistaken  dis- 
xetioD. 

Ketuming  to  the  poeition  of  an  accused  party  in  emittinn: 
I  declaration,  I  find  Mr.  Dickson,  in  his  *  Law  of  Evidence,' 
inikiDg  this  remark: — 'Besides  (other  thin^),  a  person  may 
hare  private  reasons,  entirely  unconnected  with  the  subject  of 
the  diarge,  for  disguising  the  truth  regarding  matters  em- 
bnced  in  his  declaration.' '  And  the  writer  adds  this  illustra- 
tive note: — *  Within  a  few  hours  after  the  mysterious  murder 
offhe  bank  porter,  Begbie,  in  one  of  the  streets  of  Edinburgh, 
Ibe  contents  of  most  of  the  low  gambling-houses  and  houses 
of  had  fame  of  the  city  were  swept  into  the  police  office,  when 
aevenl  of  the  citizens  of  good  position,  as  well  as  many 
notorious  criminals,  emitted  declarations  as  to  their  doings  that 
afternoon.  How  many  of  these  would,  upon  investigation, 
litvebeen  found  free  from  falsehood  and  prevarication  ?  *  I  ask. 
Hot  many? 

This  naturally  introduces  the  special  case  occurring  in  my 
own  experience  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  and  which  I 
ahaQ  ^ve  without  unnecessary  details.  Some  years  ago  I  had 
a  client  occupying  a  respectable  position  in  business,  and 
flodally  well  connected.  One  morning  I  was  waited  upon  by 
a  brodier  of  his  to  say  he  had  been  apprehended,  under  a 
criminal  charge  arising  out  of  a  serious  robbery  that  had 
jost  occurred,  and  was  anxious  to  see  me  professionally.  I 
accordingly  went  to  the  police  office  for  this  purpose,  but  was 
told  I  could  not  see  the  prisoner,  as  the  case  had  been  '  remitted 
1^  the  magistrate  to  the  sheriff,'  and  was  now  in  the  hands  of 
lie  procurator-fiscal,  to  whom  I  must  apply.  I  did  so  apply, 
bnt  was  answered  that,  according  to  established  rule,  the  pri- 
loner  could  not  be  allowed  to  see  me,  or  any  one,  until  he 
should  be  either  committed  for  trial  or  discharged.  I  wrote 
the  accused  a  note,  saying  the  only  advice  I  could,  in  these 
dicamstances,  give  him  was, '  respectfully  to  decline  makinfj 
vij  declaration  in  the  meantime.'  This  note,  left  open,  I 
enclosed  to  the  procurator-fiscal,  with  a  request  that  it  might 
be  delivered.  The  result,  so  far,  was  that  my  unfortunate 
client  was  committed  for  trial  upon  a  chai'ge  of  ieset  of  theft, 
but,  afler  some  trouble,  was  liberated  on  bail. 

I  had  then  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  him,  when  I 
found  my  note  had  not  reached  him,  as  I  suppose  this  also 
irould  have  been  contrary  to  rule.     I  found  he  had  emitted  a 
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declaration^  and,  on  obtaining  copies  of  this  and  of  the  charge, 

I  at  oucc  remarked  that,  if  he  was  convicted,  this  would  be,  so 
far  at  least,  in  consequence  of  the  tGCms  of  the  declaration^  in 
which  I  found  special  reference  made  to  certain  mysterious 
anonymous  letters  found  in  his  desk,  regarding  which  he  had 
either  refused  to  give  any  explanation,  or  had  given  an  account 
palpably  unsatisfactory— at  this  distance  of  time,  I  forget 
which*  I  pointed  out  that,  if  I  was  to  be  of  any  service  to 
hifflj  he  must  speak  without  reserve.  Of  course,  he  solemnly 
assured  me  of  his  pei*fect  innocence,  explained  the  suspicions 
circumstances  that  had  led  to  his  apprehension,  and  in  p^- 
ticular  that  the  mysterious  correspondence  had  reference  to 
the  position  of  a  friend  in  a  *  delicate  affair  '—no  way  con- 
nected with  the  charge— which  he  had  felt  himself  bound  in 
honour  to  conceal,  and  hence  his  silence  or  prevarication. 

At  first  1  merely  proposed  measures  for  defending  hira  at 
the  trial,  with  good  hope  of  success;  but  he  urged  that  some 
eflort  should  be  made  to  have  the  committal  itself  discharged, 
as  having  proceeded  upon  imperfect  information.  As  he  said, 
*  If  I  am  sent  to  trial,  before  the  Justiciary  Court,  along  with 
a  set  of  robbers,  whatever  may  be  the  result,  I  am  a  ruined 
man  J  my  good  name  and  credit  are  gone;  1  can  never  hold 
up  ray  face  again  in  Glasgow,  and  must  leave  the  country, 
not  to  speak  of  the  disgrace  to  my  relatives/  All  this,  I  saw, 
was  too  true.  So  I  proceeded  to  find  out  and  precognosce  the 
>vitnes8es  who  had  been  examined  by  the  fiscal,  and  others 
whose  names  were  supplied  to  me^ — specially  as  to  the  myste- 
rious letters — and,  as  the  result,  came  to  be  perfectly  satisfied 
of  my  client's  innocence.  I  then  proposed  to  the  fiscal  to 
hand  him  those  precognitions,  with  a  view  to  a  reconsideration 
of  the  case,  but  was,  I  suppose  unavoidably,  referred  to  Crown 
counsel.  In  consequence,  the  whole  papers  were  forwarded  to 
Edinburgh.  The  perusal  of  these  led  to  an  instruction  to  the 
procurator-fiscal  to  resume  the  inquiry,  with  reference  specially 
to  the  information  so  furnished,  and  report-  This  was  done 
accordingly,  and  was  eventually  followed  by  an  order  for  the 
discharge  of  the  accused. 

This  man  continued  my  client  for  years  afterwards,  and 
died  respected  and  even  wealthy,  but  he  escaped  moral  and 
social  ruin  by  a  veiy  close  shave.  His  case  is,  indeed,  only 
one,  but,  if  such  a  case  occnrred  withiu  my  very  limited  ex- 
perience in  criminal  practice,  who  can  say  how  many  others 
might  be  found  on  inquiry  ? 

In  the  report  of  the  Koyal  Commission  reference  is  made 
to  various  suggested  improvements,  one  of  which  was,  *  That, 
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afler  being  comrailte<l  for  trial,  or  liberated  without  sucli  CDin- 
mitment,  the  nccused  ought  t^  be  entitled  to  a  copy  of  ttic 
precognitions/  Of  this  suggestion  the  Commissi  on  era  ex- 
preoeed  thei^r  approval,  adding  that  any  *  charge  *  for  such 
copies  would  *  operate  as  a  barrier.'  The  impctrtantie  and 
rea»onablcnes8  of  sueli  a  provision  arc  very  apparent.  In 
England  the  accused  and  his  counsel,  or  a^ent,  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  and  hearing  the  witnesses  on  whose  evi- 
dence the  commitment  proceeds.  There  may  be  gootl  public 
reoeons  against  the  publicity  of  such  inquiries ;  but  surely  an 
accused  persf>n,  once  committed^  is  entitled,  in  fairness!,  to  have 
the  earliest  official  means  of  couaulting  a  leijal  adviser,  in  place 
of  requiriug  to  hunt  about  for  the  names  of  the  witnc&sca,  and 
attempt  to  obtain  information  by  means  of  precognitionn  made 
by  or  for  hira  1 

I  shall  only  further  notice  the  answer  made  by  the  Com- 
raissioner^i  to  the  s^uggestion  *  That  the  accused  person  ought 
to  be  aUowed  to  provide  himself  with  the  ajsaistance  of  a  law 
agent  or  counsel,  if  he  think  lit.'  Thi^,  of  course^  iipplicd  to 
the  preliminary  stage  of  ttie  *  priaoucr*s  examinatifm.*  The 
Commissioners^  report  upon  this  la  a^  follows ; — *  The  third  pro- 
]>oaal,  that  the  accueed  should  bt^  allowed  to  provide  himself 
with  counsel  and  agent,  is  a  regulation  which  would  practically 
he  available  only  for  fhf  rtc/t^  We  have  already  stated  that 
the  poori^st  ctlininal  is  defended  at  ftix  iritiL  AcinirtUng  to 
our  present  system*  every  person  a])prehended  on  a  criminal 
charge  has  information  given  him  of  the  particular  matter  with 
which  lie  is  charged,  before  he  is  asked  whether  he  hn?*  any 
declaration  to  make;  and,  after  he  has  been  committed  for 
trialj  that  is,  witliin  a  few  days  after  his  approhoneion,  he  has 
free  access  to  his  agent,  so  that  ample  opportunity  ia  given  for 
preparing  his  defence.' 

Upon  this  I  would  humbly  remark:  (1)  If  the  regulation 
■would  be  a  fair  one  in  itself,  why  should  it  not  be  *  available 
for  the  rich/  that  is,  for  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  it,  as 
iu  the  case  of  ray  client?  (2)  If  the  regulation  would  be  n 
juBt,  humane,  and  proper  thing  in  itself,  what  answer  is  it  to 
soy  the  accused  will  be  defended  at  the  subsequent  trial?  And 
(3)  if  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  'poorest  criminal*  finding  a 
coimsel  or  agent  at  his  trials  why  should  it  be  impossible  to 
obtain  the  assistance  of  an  agent  at  the  critical  stage  of  the 
examination?  My  experience  rather  suggests  that  there  would 
be  no  such  difficulty;  but,  at  all  events,  the  ciicunietance  that 
tJie  privilege  would  be  most  certainly  available  for  tlie  rich 
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cannot  form  any  good  reason  for  altogether  depriTing  Uie  poor 
of  the  opportunity. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  humbly  suggest  the  following  pn^ 
tical  amendments  upon  the  present  practice : — 

1st.  That  every  person  apprehended  on  a  criminal  chop 
shall  be  entitled  to  provide  himself  with  the  assistance  of  &lnr 
agent  or  counsel,  if  ue  sees  fit. 

2nd.  That  such  law  agent  or  counsel  shall  be  entitled  ti 
be  present  while  the  accused  is  examined  or  emits  a  ^ 
claration,  and  to  suggest  questions,  to  be  put  through  dii 
magistrate. 

3rd.  That  it  shall  be  imperative  upon  the  magistrate  lij 
caution  the  accused  that  he  need  not  make  a  statement  mika 
he  chooses,  but  that  what  he  docs  say  may  be  used  in  evidevi 
{gainst  him,  and  that  the  fact  of  such  caution  being  givn 
shall  be  set  forth  in  the  record. 

4th.  That  in  every  case  the  prisoner's  declaratioD  ■! 
answers  to  questions  shall  be  dictated  by  the  magistrate. 

dth.  That  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  the  accused,  at  A| 
trial,  to  insist  that  any  declaration  he  may  have  emitted 
be  read  to  the  jury ;  and 

6th.  Tliat,  in  case  of  commitment  for  trial,  the 
shall  forthwith  be  furnished  with  (1)  a  copy  of  the  charge, 
a  copy  of  every  declaration  he  may  have  emitted,  and 
copies  of  the  precognitions  of  witnesses  upon  which  such 
mitment  proceeds. 


On  Industrial  School  Trades.  By  ARCHIBALD  John  BlacK 

I  HAVE  been  frequently  led  by  my  experience  as  a  Director^ 
the  Greenock  Industrial  School  to  ask  myself  the  qaestkn^ 
*  Is  it  right  or  proper  that  tlie  boys  confined  in  our  reformatoiyi 
schools   should  be  compelled  to  learn  trades  while  in  theMH 
institutions  to  which  they  may  not  devote  themselves  in  aft*: 
life  ?'      The  Industrial   Schools  Act  insists,  and  that  rightly^ 
that  all  boys  in  such  institutions  shall  he  obliged  to  learn  Bonfrj 
industrial  handicraft — it  matters  not  what  it  is — for  sevenl ', 
hours  a  day  during  the  period  of  their  confinement,  inotdefj 
that  they  may  go  forth  to  the  world  in  early  youth  no  loi^ 
as  waifs  and  strays,  but,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  take  their  pbMi 
as  res])ectable  members  of  the  social  fabric.     A  large  part  d 
their  time,  as  every  one  knows  who  has  the  least  acquaintanei 
with  the  working  of  these  schools,  is  devoted  to  instruction  ia 
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*  the  tliree  K's;*  with  timt,  however,  I  bave  at  ]>rescnt  nathing 
whatever  to  do.  liiit  J  have  nodcubt  it  will  be  at  once  sidniitttfd, 
since  the  arloption  of  stime  trade  is  rendered  compulsory  under 
the  Act,  thnt  the  selection  of  a  suitable  one  is  a  very  important 
matter  indeed,  and  niic  which  may  affect,  in  no  small  degree, 
the  future  position  in  life  of  the  boy*  These  boys^  be  it 
Temenibered*  have  .ill  tastes  and  inclinations,  like  the  more 
fortunate  jiortton  i>f  the  human  species.  They  bave»  therefore, 
in  my  humble  opiniotij  iis  good  a  right  as  the  other  subjects  of 
this  realm  to  choose  an  occupation  by  which  they  may  honestly 
earn  a  livelihood  when  their  lime  is  out;  but  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  they  are  prevented  from  excrciaing  the  betit 
of  their  inclination,  by  the  limited  selection  they  can,  at  the 
best,  make,  while  under  training  at  these  schools.  In  large 
cities,  fiuch  ae  Glasgow,  where  the  inmates  arc  numerous 
and  the  resources  of  the  establishment  amplc;»  the  ditHculty,  I 
grant,  will  not  be  so  much  felt ;  but  in  small  provincial  towni, 
where  there  may  only  be  one^  or  at  most  two,  trader  carried 
on,  the  Directors  of  these  Keformatoric!*  have  no  option  but 
to  cau«e  them  to  learn  one  or  other,  however  distasteful  it 
may  be  to  the  lads.  Fancy  a  boy  wlm  has  spent  several 
jeufl  of  his  life  at  shoemakfug^,  and  after  ncquiring  con- 
siderable proficiet^cy  in  the  art,  on  reaching  the  a<i^G  of  16, 
beyond  which  he  cannot  be  detained,  he^inninr^  life  again 
by  binding  himself  as  an  apprentice  to  a  hlackamith — an 
occupation  more  in  accordance  with  Iiih  notion  of  things ! 
Thia  '\£  a  case  which  actually  came  under  my  own  obeervation. 
Many  caaca  of  a  like  kind  might  be  cited  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  bow  almurd  it  is  to  compel  a  boy  to  fi|)end  several 
jreua  of  his  life  goinj*  throuf^h  the  drudgery  of  learning  a 
ttlds  not  at  all  adapted  to  his  disposition,  and  one  which  he 
will  n^vcr  follow,  in  the  hope—  often,  alas.!  a  vain  one — that  the 
habit  thus  ac(iuircd  for  ekilletl  labour  will  keep  him  from  ever 
becoming  a  mere  day  labourer,  and  that  dimply  becauee  it  if* 
not  in  the  jKiwer  of  the  Directors  to  give  him  anything  else  I 
This  is  a  fltate  of  tliingis  which,  I  think,  ought  not  to  continue, 
and  by  way  of  remedy  would  respectfully  suggest  two  plani* 
for  the  consideratinn  of  those  friends  wli(.i  lutercat  themselves 
in  the  hasinesB  of  the  Repression  of  Crime  Section,  viz. :— ltit» 
That  the  committing  nm^islrato  sliould  have  a  diacretiouary 
power,  on  the  representation  of  the  Directors,  to  transfer  a  boy 
to  ADOthor  Industrial  School,  where  an  occupation  more  con- 
genial to  his  nature  can  bo  obtained ;  or,  2nd,  that  the  Directors 
of  the  Reformatory  in  wliich  he  may  be  confined  should  be 
obliged  to  seek  employinont  for  hiiu  dunn^  the  working  hours 
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outside  the  Institutioxi   better  suited   to  the  boy*a  capacity 
and  taate. 

I  have  thus  very  briefly  and  imperfectly  stated  my  views 
on  what  I  esteem  an  important  subject  connected  with  the 
management  of  Industrial  Schools.  Whether  they  are  shared 
in  or  not  by  the  members  of  this  section,  I,  of  course,  do  not 
know,  but  will  be  glad  should  anvthing  I  may  hare  said  bring 
out  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the  subject 


On  the  Criminal  Responsibility  of  the  Insane.^  By  D.  Yellow- 
LEES,  M.D.,  Physician  Superintendent  of  the  Glasgow  Royal 
Asylum,  Gartnavel. 

DISORDER  of  the  mind  is  a  prominent  symptom  in  various 
diseases  affecting  the  brain.  It  is  not  in  itself  the  disease 
but  only  a  symptom,  and  it  may  arise,  Hke  difficulty  of  breath* 
ing  or  any  other  impairment  of  healthy  function,  from  a  variety 
of  causes.  It  may  result  from  some  condition  primarily  affect- 
ing the  brain,  or  from  secondary  brain  disturbance,  caused  by 
disease  in  some  other  organ ;  but  the  special  form  of  mental 
disorder  which  shall  appear  in  a  given  case  cannot  with  any 
certainty  be  foretold.  In  another  person  a  similar  illneas 
might  have  evoked  no  insanity  at  all,  or  insanity  of  quite  a 
different  type. 

This  uncertainty  as  to  the  occurrence  and  the  character  of 
mental  disorders  shows  how  much  depends  on  the  temperament 
or  mental  constitution  of  each  individual. 

The  special  nervous  organisation  inherited  by  each  of  us 
has  a  power  and  significance  in  our  daily  life  which  we  are  only 
beginning  to  realise.  It  is  the  complex  result  of  a  long  and 
most  complex  series  of  influences,  for  it  has  been  variously 
modified  by  the  training  habits  and  history  of  all  our  ancestors 
and  transmitted  by  each  with  increasing  complexity.  We  are 
each  one  of  us  but  the  latest  link  of  a  long  and  tortuous  chain 
of  complex  human  lives.  Every  life  adds  a  link,  but  no  two 
links  are  the  same,  and  every  link  affects  all  that  follow. 

The  inheritance  of  an. unstable  nervous  organisation  is  the 
great  predisposing  cause  of  mental  disorders,  while  their  actual 
occurrence  is  determined  by  special  circumstances  in  the  life 
history  of  each  individual.  In  favourable  circumstances  the 
nervous  system  proves  equal  to  its  work,  and  insanity  is  never 
developed.     In  less  favourable  conditions  the  burden  of  life 

'  Seo  Transactions,  1864,  pp.  178,  276. 
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proves  too  greats  and  tlic  unstable  brain  gives  M-ay.  The 
«arrowful  inheritance  may  reveal  itself  by  eccentricity,  defect, 
and  failure;  or  it  maybe  urged  into  excitement  by  viciauis  aad 
intemperate  habits ;  or  it  may  siiik  into  deapoudeucy,  and  form 
out  of  the  Borrow  which  is  the  coiuoiod  lot  of  ineu  a  hopclesd 
cloud  of  gloom* 

Whatever  the  form  of  the  insanity,  its  degree  vai-ies  ex- 
tremely, not  only  m  diffei'ent  individuate,  but  in  the  same  indi- 
xidual  at  diflfereot  times.  None  of  the  indications  of  disease 
ve  50  indefinite,  variable^  and  difBcult  to  interpret  a£  its  mental 
symptoms. 

Yet  insanity  is  a  symptom  no  distinctive,  and  tavolviug  such 
grave  consequences,  that  we  cannot  wonder  if  it  has  often  been 
regarded  as  in  itself  the  rlLsease,  and  if  in  doubtful  casea  men 
have  demanded  some  clear  definition  of  its  nature,  and  some 
unfailing  test  of  its  presence. 

But  this  demand  it  is  not  easy  to  satisfy.  The  deviation 
from  soundness  to  unsoundjiess  of  mind  is  so  gi^duai  that  no 
absolute  line  of  division  can  be  drawn.  There  is  no  positive 
sign  to  indicate  at  once,  with  the  accuracy  of  a  chemioEd  test, 
that  insanity  is  present,  and  no  jjathognomonio  Shibboleth  which 
immediat-cly  betrays  its  existence*  Wo  witness  daily  around 
us  the  straiiffest  diversities  of  character  and  the  wildcat  absur- 
dities of  conduct  among  men  who  are  regarded  as  sane,  and  we 
can  observe  in  all  stages  of  the  deviation  tliat  divergence  from 
mental  health  which  constitutes  insanity.  We  all  know  per- 
aonSt  not  confined  iu  ay.yluin3,  whose  conduct  is  so  uniforndy 
erratic  and  foolish  that  if  tliey  did  any  judicious  action  we 
should  hear  of  it  with  welcome  surprise,  while  the  news  of  any 
feeeh  absurdity  would  be  received  as  a  matter  of  course,  with 
the  comment  that  it  was  just  like  them. 

Ii»  truth  we  presumably  sane  folk*  arc  dwellers  on  a  table- 
land called  Mental  Health.  Tho  surfact?  hi  uneven,  but  still 
practically  it  is  a  t^blf-land.  Far  below  ia  the  sud  dnrh  valley 
of  absolute  insanity  ;  and  connecting  the  valley  wilh  the  table- 
land, passing  into  each  so  gradually  that  no  division  can  be 
seen,  is  a  long  sloping  hillside  thickly  pcopleij  with  a  moving 
multitude  of  men,  all  of  whom  exhibit  move  or  less  prouounced 
and  more  or  lest  permanent  iusatiity.  Some  are  so  wt-dl  that 
they  are  scarcely  on  the  slojic  at  all ;  others  so  ill  that  they 
hftve  abnost  reached  the  iiopoless  valley.  Some  gu  down  hill 
quickly,  and  as  tiuickly  rise  again  to  prominent  places  in  the 
table-laud;  others,  v^nly  struggling,  and  sometimes  almost 
reaching  it,  ever  and  anon  fall  back  again  into  the  valley  of 
gloom.     This  is  no  fancy  picture;  it  is  simple  literal  truth. 

Y  2 
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While  all  the  dwellers  on  this  slope  are  of  unsound  mind> 
the  degree  of  unsoundness  varies  greatly,  as  their  relative  levels 
indicate,  and  all  of  them  possess  some  share  of  sanity.  They 
are  influenced  by  the  same  motives  as  ordinary  men ;  they 
know  right  from  wrong,  and  they  act  in  many  respects  like 
reasonable  and  accountable  beings.  It  is  this  mixture  of  sanity 
with  disease  which  alone  makes  it  possible  to  govern  a  colony 
of  the  insane  through  the  same  motives  and  inducements  which 
influence  others,  instead  of  by  coercion  and  restraint 

But  the  influence  of  ordinary  motives  and  the  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility for  wrong-doing  have  power  among  the  insane 
only  to  a  certain  extent  and  up  to  a  certain  point ;  they  are 
overwhelmed  and  overborne — occasionally,  periodically,  or  per- 
manently, as  the  case  may  be — by  morbid  impulses  or  the  force 
of  delusions,  and  while  disease  is  thus  paramount  the  patient  is 
certainly  not  a  responsible  being. 

It  may  be,  for  example,  that  delusions  so  pervert  his  idea  of 
right  and  wrong  that  he  murders  his  child  in  obedience  to  a 
divine  command,  and  regards  it  as  a  holy  deed ;  or  he  commits 
the  same  act  under  a  motiveless,  resistless  impulse,  and  shudders 
at  the  horrible  crime.  But  whether  the  insanity  affect  chiefly 
the  intellectual  or  the  emotional  nature,  the  deed  is  the  result 
of  the  disease,  and  the  doer  is  innocent. 

Yet  in  this  very  patient  there  are  probably  periods  of  time 
and  portions  of  his  mental  life  which  are  not  dominated  by 
disease,  and  within  which  he  may  exhibit  the  best  traits  of 
humanity,  or  may  give  way  to  its  darkest  passions,  and  practise 
falsehood,  dishonesty,  or  violence,  without  the  excuse  which 
insanity  affords.  He  may  even  be  acute  enough  to  feign  his 
insanity  in  order  to  excuse  his  wickedness,  like  a  patient  who 
formerly  had  imagined  himself  to  be  Jesus  Christ,  and  who  told 
me  Avith  great  satisfaction  how  easily  he  had  robbed  a  garden 
aud  frightened  its  owners  by  declaring  his  divinity. 

Such  are  the  dwellers  on  the  slope ;  no  two  of  them  are 
alike,  and  each  one  is  a  variable  and  difficult  study.  Yet  it  is 
across  this  slope  that  the  law  tries  to  draw  a  rigid  red  line  of 
legal  responsibility,  pronouncing  all  above  tlie  line  to  be  sane 
aud  responsible,  and  all  below  it  irresponsible,  because  insane. 
Or  perhaps  it  is  more  correct  to  say  that  the  law  ignores  the 
slope  entirely,  and  assumes  that  a  sudden  chasm  or  precipice 
divides  the  table-land  above  from  the  valley  below. 

This  assumption  is  contrary  to  all  experience  and  to  all 
analogy.  Nature  has  no  straight  lines  nor  strict  divisions,  and 
certainly  there  is  none  here.  If  a  man  undei*stands  the  nature 
and  quality  of  the  act  he  is  committing,  and  knows  he  is  doing 
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wrong,  the  law  declares  him  responsible,  even  although  he  may 
be  impelled  to  the  act  by  insane  delusions.  This  test  includes 
imong  responsible  agents  not  only  all  dwellers  on  the  slope, 
bat  very  many  inhabitants  of  the  ho[)ele6s  valley.  Certainly 
1  majority  of  the  insane  understand  the  nature  of  their  actions, 
md  whether  they  are  or  are  not  contrary  to  law  ;  but  Disease 
reckons  nothing  of  moral  or  legal  codes,  and  obeys  only  its  own 
iporbid  impulses. 

This  legal  definition  of  responsibility  is  so  palpably  at  vari- 
ance with  our  knowledge,  that  there  is  usually  complete  uncer- 
tUDty  as  to  the  result  of  a  criminal  trial  in  which  the  defence 
rests  on  the  plea  of  insanity.  An  array  of  medical  witnesses 
is  summoned  on  either  side,  and  being  retained  to  support  a 
eertiin  view,  they  consciously  or  unconsciously  see  chiefly  the 
fictB  bits  favour;  hence  result  the  disagreemcntcf  the  doctors, 
the  bewilderment  of  the  jury,  and  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
{Kiblic. 

If  it  be  a  capital  charge,  and  the  prisoner  is  condemned, 
the  plea  of  insanity  is  assumed  to  have  been  fictitious,  and  the 
next  lunatic  prisoner  may  suffer  innocently.  If  the  prisoner  is 
xcqiiitted,  we  are  told  that  justice  has  been  defeated,  because 
tlioe  was  money  enough  to  get  up  proofs  of  insanity,  and  that 
-fer  the  same  crime  a  poor  man  would  certainly  have  been 
buged. 

This  very  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory  state  of  matters 
alls  loudly  for  a  remedy.  The  question  to  be  determined  is, 
whether  the  alleged  crime  was  the  result  of  disease,  and 
whether  the  prisoner's  mind  was  at  the  time  so  weakened  by 
defect  or  disease  that  he  was  unable  to  control  his  actions. 
The  inquiry  demands  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
history,  causes,  and  manifestations  of  mental  disorder ;  it  must 
be  undertaken  in  a  judicial  spirit,  and  without  the  slightest 

This  would  be  secured  if  the  Court  obtained  tlie  testimony 
of  disinterested  medical  referees  familiar  with  insanity,  a  course 
which  is  followed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  when  he  sees 
reason  to  question  the  result  of  the  trial ;  or  it  might  equally 
be  secured  if  the  judge  in  trying  such  cases  were  empowered 
to  obtain  the  assistance  of  men  specially  familiar  with  them,  a 
courae  which  the  law  authorises  in  certain  Admiralty  and 
Chancery  cases.  The  adoption  of  either  of  these  courses  would 
Kcnre  substantial  and  equal  justice  to  the  accused,  would 
utisfy  the  public  mind,  and  would  greatly  facilitate  legal  pro- 
cedure. It  would  also  secure  just  awards  for  offences  committed 
during  intervals  of  comparative  sanity,  or  during  the  insanity 
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produced  by  habitual  drunkcnneSEi ;  for  there  are  cases  when 
the  mental  condition  should  modify  rather  than  annnl  tht 
penalty  due  to  crime,  and  at  present  such  cases  either  efope 
punishment  altogether  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  or  are  pmusbed 
with  unjust  eeverity. 

Although  it  is  in  the  case  of  capital  offences  that  the  exat 
ence  of  insanity  attracts  most  attention,  the  connection  betWMt 
crime  and  insanity  is  a  far  wider  subject,  and  constitutes  one  tf 
our  chief  social  ])roblems. 

The  slope  of  insanity  supplies  a  large  proportion  of  At 
criminals  to  our  courts  of  justice ;  and  daily  the  perpleai^ 
question  arises  whetherthe  panel  is  more  rogue  or  fool,  whethv 
the  madness  or  the  badness  is  uppermost.  This  question  Utb 
more  complicated,  because  in  certain  cases  sometimes  the  on 
and  sometimes  the  other  seems  to  have  the  supremacy,  wUi 
each  condition  so  taints  the  other  that  the  result  is  one  of  tb 
most  perplexing,  most  unmanageable,  and  most  irreclaimilili* 
types  of  humanity. 

Dr.  Thomson,  late  Resident  Surgeon  to  the  General  Prin 
for  Scotland  at  Perth,  supplied  sonic  very  startling  statnta 
on  this  subject  from  his  experience  there.  He  found  thit# 
the  habitual  female  convicts  1  in  every  36  became  inHH^ 
which  is  a  liability  to  insanity  about  ten  times  greater  think 
the  ordinary  population  ;  further,  that  of  6,000  prisoners,  Cfr 
eluding  those  classified  as  insane,  1  in  every  8  was  mentallj 
defective,  and  that  in  the  great  majority  the  defect  was  cofr 
genital.  Perhaps  the  views  represented  by  these  figures  may 
be  regarded  as  extreme,  but  they  abundantly  prove,  what  M 
testimony  of  all  medical  officers  of  prisons  confirms,  that  tkl 
degraded  and  vicious  class  of  our  population,  from  which  «oi- 
victs  are  chiefly  derived,  is  largely  tainted  with  insanity ;  nd 
that  the  habitual  criminal,  with  his  low  cunning,  animal  pasnani, 
blunted  moral  sense,  and  vicious  habits,  readily  degenerates  ud 
becomes  weak-minded  or  insane. 

Weak-minded  criminals  are  found,  as  we  might  ezpeet,  ft 
be  specially  addicted  to  crimes  of  reckless  passion,  hatred,  nt 
revenge.  Although  much  wit  is  proverbially  allied  to  madiUB 
uncontrolled  emotion  is  a  much  nearer  ally. 

Against  criminals  of  this  class  the  ordinary  legal  penaltie 
are  powerless ;  they  are  received  with  indifference,  howe« 
frequently  repeated,  and  seem  to  harden,  rather  than  to  mC 
liorate  or  deter.  For  such  cases,  when  all  means  of  amend 
ment  have  been  tried  in  vain,  the  course  at  once  kindest  I 
them  and  safest  and  most  economical  for  the  public  woold  b 
their  committal   permanently  to  the  insane   department  of 
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prison.  It  is  hntniKating  and  sad  to  be  compelled  thus  to 
Mnumise  the  evil  rather  than  develop  the  good  of  a  hnman 
fife;  bat  experience  proves  that  in  such  persons  good  can  be 
developed  only  when  the  temptations  and  opportunities  of  evil 
ire  withdrawn. 

When  Bach  criminals  come  within  the  grasp  of  the  law  their 
■•daesB  is  sometimes  obscared  by  the  crime  to  which  it  had 
inmpted.  The  insanity  unrecognised  at  the  bar  may  after- 
fuds  be  detected  in  prison,  but  it  is  unsatisfactory  and  cruel 
Mil  to  the  lunatic  and  his  friends  that  through  our  blindness 
lie  should  be  treated  as  a  felon. 

There  is  indeed  argent  need  for  wiser  and  wider  views  as  to 
Ihe  connection  between  depravity  and  mental  weakness,  that 
we  may  if  possible  distinguish  the  results  of  each,  and  in  deal- 
ing irith  them  may  avoid  on  the  one  hand  a  sentimental  and 
dugerouB  leniency  towards  ci*ime,  and  on  the  other  the  cruel 
nmmdunent  of  disease.  But  human  justice  must  be  rough  and 
imperfect  at  the  best.  We  cannot  estimate  the  baneful  power 
of  inherited  tendencies  to  crime,  nor  of  vicious  training  in  early 
years.  We  cannot  detect  bidden  motives  and  temptations,  nor 
aieasure  the  will  and  the  power  to  resist  them.  Perfect  know- 
ledge is  essential  to  perfect  justice.  Therefore  is  it  most  needful, 
IB  it  is  most  comforting,  that  the  final  Judge  of  men  should  be 
tiie  Omniscient  God. 


The  Relative  Increase  of  Wages y  of  Drunkenness y  and  of  Crime 
durii^  the  LaMFioe  Years  in  the  Central  Mining  Districts  oj 
Scotland,  By  David  Gibb,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to 
the  Monkland  Iron  Works. 

THE  subject  is  one  of  considerable  perplexity  and  anxiety — 
perplexing  because  of  the  many  aspects  by  which  the  sub- 
ject may  be  viewed,  and  of  anxiety  from  the  difficulties  which 
present  themselves  to  the  proper  solution  of  so  important  ques- 
tions, which  statistics  too  plainly  and  too  painfully  indicate 
leed  a  remedy. 

The  period  I  have  taken  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  those 
stilistics  on  which  the  following  remarks  are  made,  embraces 
two  and  a  half  years  of  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  period  of 
ordinary  trade  prosperity,  while  the  other  or  latter  two  and  a 
balf  yean  may  be  taken  as  an  extraordinary  or  exceptional 
period  of  prosperity  throughout  the  coal  and  iron  industries  of 
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Lanarkshire  ;  and  the  districts  selected — namely,  the  Hamilt 
Wishaw,  Motherwell,  Airdrie,  and  Coatbridge  districts  of 
county — may  be  held  to  represent  the  chief  centres  of  th 
industries  in  Scotland. 

Beginning  with  statistics  pertaining  to  1869,  1  find  1 
average  rate  of  wages  during  the  year  to  have  ranged  for  c 
liers,  4«.  Qd, ;  furnacemen>  6«. ;  puddlers,  6«.  a  day,  or  eqi 
per  week  of  six  days  to  27«.,  36«.,  and  36jf.  respectively,! 
during  the  same  year  the  state  of  crime  or  offences  committ 
through  drunkenness,  with  relative  fines  and  forfeits  paid, 
have  stood  as  follows  : — 


HlVtLTON  DiSTBlCr,  INCIVDIHO  WlSHAW  DlTISIOM  1 

Assaults 

Breaches  of  Peace 

Drunk  and  Incapable 

Total         .    • 

Finos,  &c.,  received 

„  H         Bargli  of  Wishavr 

BuROH  OF  Hahiltox  : 

Assaults 

lireucheB  of  Pcaco 

Drunk  and  Incnpablo 

Total 

Fines,  &e.,  roceircd 

AlBDBIB  DlSntlCT,   IKCLUDIKG    CoATDQIDOK 

DiTisioN : 

Assaults 

Breaches  of  Peace 

Drunk  and  Incapnblu      .         .         ,         .         . 

Total 

Fines,  &c.,  received 

BmOH  OF  AlBDBIE  : 

Assaults 

Breaches  of  Pence 

Drunk  and  Incapable 

Tjtal 

Fines,  &c.,  received 


88 
87-175 


133 
276 


_ 

— 

40 

— 

— 

17« 

— 

88 
SM 

87 

— 

244 
410 

-■ 

— 

42 
SOI 

300 

_ 

_ 

126 

— 

— 

S39 

— 

— 

174 

■• 

105 

61 

The  tables  of  statistics  pertaining  to  the  remaining 
years,  being  arranged  similarly  to  the  above,  the  following 
stract  table  embracing  the  whole  five  years  affords  a  viei 
the  relative  state  of  drunkenness,  crime,  and  wages  during 
period  refen*ed  to. 
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In  Airdrie  ana 

Coatbridge  District. 

_ 

1869. 

1.33o 
£494 

6/ 

1870.    j     1871. 

1872. 

2,818 
£1.304 

8/ 

1878. 

&im«,  &c.(Gonnction8) 
fbiu  nceired 
Vig«e,  per  day    . 

1,776 
£u62 

6/ 

1,894 
£606 

7/ 

4,402 

£2,660 

n/ 

In,  Hamilton^  MotkertoeU,  and  PVisharo  Districts, 


Craut,  &c  (CoQTictione) 
Fiut  zeceiTed 
W«g^  per  day    . 


1860. 


763 
£262 


1870. 

1,104 
£260 

6/ 


In  the  Airdrie  and  Coatbridge  districts,  for  instance,  while 
statistics  of  crime,  &c.,  in  1869  stood  at  1,335  convictions;  and 
fines  at  495/.,  with  wages  averaging  5s.  a  day,  during  1872, 
crime,  &C.,  increased  to  2,818  convictions;  fines  to  1,304/., 
Tith  wages  averaging  8«.  a  day  ;  and  during  1873,  when  wages 
liid  reaped  their  zenith  at  \\s.  a  day,  crime  and  drunkenness 
vcreased  to  4,402  convictions,  fines  to  2,669/.,  or  equal  to  an 
iacrease  in  crime  of  111  and  229  per  cent,  of  fines  to  163  and 
437  per  cent,  respectively,  during  those  years,  over  1869. 

In  the  Hamilton,  Motherwell,  and  AVishaw  districts,  again, 
IS  1869,  with  wages  averaging  5s.  a  day,  crime  stood  at  767 
eonvictions,  fines  at  262/. ;  during  1872,  with  the  average  rate 
of  wages  at  8^.  a  day,  crime  stood  at  2,289  convictions,  fines  at 
906/. ;  and  during  1873,  when  wages  reached  11«.  a  day,  crime 
itood  at  2,754  convictions,  fines  at  1,573/.,  or  equal  to  an  in- 
crease in  crime  of  200  and  260  per  cent,  of  fines  to  245  and  500 
per  cent,  respectively,  during  those  years,  over  1869. 

The  statistics  which  are  here  given  represent  only  so  much 
tf  the  appalling  evils  of  drunkenness  as  come  before  the  public 
c^e.  I  am  assured,  on  the  authority  of  the  police  connected 
with  the  Airdrie  district  of  the  county,  that  between  20  and 
30  drank  and  incapables  are  taken  in  charge  by  the  police  in 
that  district  weekly,  detained  overnight  in  the  police-oflice, 
ud  set  at  large  again  in  the  morning. 

With  such  an  amount  of  clear  and  decisive  evidence  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  connection  between  drunkenness  and  crime,  it 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  notice  the  state  of  pauperism  in 
th^  districts  during  the  five  years  referred  to. 
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Pauperism  relieved  during  the  last  jive  years  in  the  several  pctriskes 
included  in  the  districts  re/erred  to  in  state  ofcrime^  ^c,  ^c. 


in 

hk 

Popula- 

1= 

Scotch 
relieved 

Irish 
relioTod 

Total 
number 
relieved 

Nnmher 
of 

~^i 

Parishes. 

tioi)  as  at 

^s 

dnriuff 

daring 

daring  the 

vagmnti 

s^-^ 

1871. 

JS* 

the  aame 

thoiamfl 

FDUered 

ll' 

period. 

period. 

same 
period. 

to  total. 

p.  cent. 

Avoodale     , 

5,460 

33 

2.356 

578 

2,967 

034 

30 

Bothwell      . 

10,202 

28 

6.134 

853 

7,016 

1,818 

29 

Blantyre.     . 

3,472 

3 

731 

23 

757 

139 

12 

CambnsDethan 

20,826 

42 

7,485 

2,668 

10,195 

4,239 

27 

Gambuslang 

8,740 

1 

1,278 

226 

1,504 

336 

18 

DalBorf  .    . 

7,341 

13 

2,654 

267 

2,924 

1.478 

45 

Dalziel    .     . 

9,175 

72 

969 

444 

1,485 

490 

40 

E«8t  Kilbride 

3,861 

11 

454 

224 

680 

154 

40 

Glasaford    . 

1.430 

6 

717 

39 

762 

117 

43 

Hamilton    . 

16,803 

57 

4,390 

1,339 

5.786 

1,990 

7 

NewMonkland 

22,752 

130 

7,264 

4,964 

12,367 

3,798 

20 

Old  Monkland 

34.073 

124 

10.043 

3.012 

13,179 

4,052 

11 

ShotU     .     . 

8,353        13 

1,799 

1,123 

2,935 

1,229 

13 

StoDehouse . 
Total     . 

3.177         3 

1.124 

76 

1,203 

291 

28 

.     159,105 

540 

47,398 

15,825 

68,763 

21,065 

26 

Per  cent.  English  relieved  to  population,  '3 ;  Irish,  10* ; 
Scotch,  30".  Total  pauperism  relieved,  63,763. — Per  cent. 
English  to  do.,  '8  ;  Irish,  25' ;  Scotch,  74*.  Of  total  number 
relieved  21,065  were  vagrants,  or  equal  to  33  per  cent. 

During  those  years  of  an  almost  unexampled  prosperity  of 
trade  in  the  districts  under  discussion,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  districts  the  average  decrease  ot 
pauperism  was  26  per  cent. ;  and  it  is  still  further  worthy  ot 
note  that  in  the  rural  or  agricultural  divisions  of  those  districts, 
pauperism  decreased  from  40  to  45  per  cent.,  while  in  the  im- 
mediate centres  of  the  coal  and  iron  industries,  where  work  was 
abundant  and  wages  were  so  high,  such  as  in  the  parishes  of 
Old  and  Kew  Monkland,  Shotts,  Hamilton,  &c.,  it  decreased 
only  some  14  or  15  per  cent. 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  RECENT  HIGH  RATE  OF  WAGES  ON 
THE  INDUSTRIAL,  SOCIAL,  AN1>  MORAL  HABITS  OF  THE 
WORKING   CLASSES  IN   THE   MINING  DISTRICTS, 

In  submitting  any  observations  upon  these  points,  it  must 
always  be  premised  that,  although  the  statistics  presented,  the 
opinions  obtained  from  parties  in  a  position  to  judge,  and  the 
observations  made  in  the  course  of  my  own  professional  duties. 
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may  compel  a  verdict  ta  ho  pronounced  in  oppositinn  to  the 
idea  that  the  high  rale  of  waijew  lins  been  wholly  beneficial  to 
tlie  working  daasea  in  tlioHC  divisions  of  the  county  represent- 
ing the  centi-al  mining  districts  of  Scotland,  there  are  yet  still 
some^  if  not  a  considerable  number,  who  have  most  carefully 
bu^bandcd  their  extra  enrninga,  and  have  laid  aside  out  of  them 
hut  will  alfurd  them  tolerable  comfort  when  longer  unable  to 
Work,  and,  m  some  cases,  what  will  procnre  fui*  thorn  the  chance 
of  raising  them  out  of  the  ratik^  of  the  ein[)loyeil  into  the  \x>3\- 
tion  of  employcrR.  Such  f.iscs  are  known  to  the  writer  of  this 
paper,  and  to  others  ivith  whom  he  had  conversation  upon  the 
subject.  Still,  he  feels  compelled  to  tender  the  remarks  he 
does,  believing  them  to  afford  a  true  representation  of  the  actual 
position, 

First,  In  regard  to  th«  '  itnlustrial'  result  of  the  unprece- 
dentedly  high  rate  of  wa^es  which  obtained  for  the  latter  two 
ftnd  a  half  years  of  period  selected  iu  the  text,  the  reader  iB 
constrained  to  believe  that  it  has  been  almost  wholly  diBastrous, 
and  that  in  the  case  of  the  better,  as  well  as  the  worse,  class  of 
workmen.  Over  the  whole  body  of  the  operative  elasaea  in 
those  disti'icts,  at  least,  observers  must  notice  that  there  has 
spread  a  perfect  impatience  of  the  essential  induetrlal  conditions, 
when  labour  was  in  large  demand  and  could  be  readily  disposed 
of.  There  was  a  blind  and  childiBh  impatience  disphiyed  of  the 
leaet  exercise  of  that  authority  which  the  employer  mu*t  exer- 
cise over  the  employed.  Instead  of  the  employer  beinf;,  as  he 
uned  to  bo  called,  '  the  master,'  he  was  for  the  time  forced  into 
the  jwaltion  of  being  llie  servant  of  the  employed,  compcUod  to 
conduct  his  business  at  their  diclatian,  rfither  than  they  do  their 
Work  in  confonnity  with  Ins  orders.  We  were  all  in  the  habit 
of  hearing  employers,  who  were  in  any  way  hampered  by  con- 
trnrta,  saying  that  they  w^cre  afraid  to  speak  to  their  men,  or 
were  able  to  do  so  only  at  the  risk  of  being  left  without  men  to 
execute  their  contracts  at  all.  This  petulant  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  employed  too  often  ended  in  bitter  hostility  between 
them  and  their  employere,  and  by  it^not  unfrequently  a  short 
Indufitnal  war  was  declared,  the  result  being  that  pits  were 
stopped  and  ironworks  shut  up  for  a  week  or  two  at  a  time 
until  their  whims  were  ndjuated.  These  frequent  hitches — and 
frequently  about  very  little — had  the  effect  of  deranging  trade, 
and  ultimately  in  inflicting  incalculable  loss  not  only  upon  the 
pftrtieft  engaged  in  the  contention^  but  upon  the  whole  com- 
munity^ for  there  is  always  a  deadening  influence  depressing 
industr)*,  so  long  as  antagonism  of  interest  is  allowed  to  lake 
t^e  place  of  mutual  sympathy  and  co-operation  between  em- 
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plover  and  employed.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  workman  hu 
duties  towards  his  employer,  the  neglect  or  languid  or  relo^ 
tant  performance  of  which  almost  entails  a  corresponding  dere- 
liction on  the  other  party,  or  at  least  surrounds  nia  ubligatiooi 
with  needless  difficulties'.  Through  obstinate  wilfulnen  tin 
workman  often  thwarts — through  unwarrantable  and  ill-fonndei 
mistrust  he  often  baffles — the  most  sincere  and  eamert  efibik 
of  his  employer  to  serve  him  and  to  raise  him.  Surely,  if,  a 
place  of  this  ]>erpetual  antagonism  of  interest  between  emi^ 
ers  and  employed,  the  mutual  duties  of  spriDsing  out  of  da 
relation  were  on  both  sides  to  be  faithfully  performed,  thenk 
nothing  in  it  necessarily  humiliating  to  the  one  party  or  oppn^ 
sive  to  the  other.  Men  arc  not  degraded  by  the  exercise  d%\ 
power,  or  debased  by  the  habit  of  obedience;  it  is  only  bytb' 
exercise  of  a  jwwcr  which  they  know  to  be  illegal,  and  by  obi> 
<licncc  to  a  rule  which  they  consider  to  be  oppressive  that  b|i 
comes  them  to  resent  it,  as  an  infringement  upon  their  rigfabv 
men,  and  their  privileges  as  members  of  a  community.  Iti 
not  correct  to  say  that  when  the  price  of  labour  becomes  i^ 
duccd  through  scarcity  of  work,  that  this  disturbance  in  thi 
conditions  of  industry  will  abate  and  cease.  Such  is  not  thi 
case — The  dragon's  teeth  are  more  easily  sown  than  eradicttti 
from  the  soil — a  spirit  has  been  evoked,  which  we  have  alreadf 
seen,  that  those  who  raised  it  are  not  able  to  allay,  and  itmw 
take  a  gcncrntion  of  disaster  to  teach  anew  to  those  interested 
that  if  trade  is  to  be  ]>re8erved  to  the  country,  it  can  only  be  (■ 
the  condition  that  otiicr  forces  than  the  interest  of  the  roannd 
worker  arc  required  to  make  up  a  resultant  which  shall  bi 
beneficial  all  round.  Another  disastrous  result  that  has  twoiA 
to  the  conditions  of  labour  is  that  the  largeness  of  wages  etn- 
able  caused  less  work  to  be  done  by  the  individual  works; 
rather  than  the  abundance  of  work  and  press  of  orders  coDsniv 
ing  to  render  everybody  more  busy.  The  colliers  thoughttbq 
had  discovered  the  meanii  of  euriching  themselves ;  and  thq 
demanded  more  wages,  which  in  most  cases  they  got.  ThiKk 
they  pushed  the  matter  still  further.  As  they  could  earn  mm 
wages  iu  three  days  than  previously  they  could  earn  in  a  week 
they  would  only  work  three  or  four  days,  and  openly  dedan 
that  working  short  hours  means  getting  less  coal,  wluch  agni 
means  higher  prices  and  higher  wages.  The  mere  restrictia 
of  output  as  a  means  of  keeping  a  steady  demand  and  a  gooj 
wage,  is  the  most  prudigious  fallacy  in  political  economy  OQI 
ceivahle.  Idleness,  if  not  laziness,  became  in  time,  too,  a  Btroaj 
habit  in  the  nature  of  these  men,  especially  of  the  young,  ta 
we  know  the  proverb,  that  when  man  is  idle,  a  certain  o) 
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;entleman  is  always  busiest.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming 
dtat  thousands  of  these  workmen,  so  long  as  thej  had  a  shilling 
ID  their  pockets,  would  not  work;  and  while  they  lounged 
ibout  the  comers  of  streets  in  listless  idleness,  or  grouped  here 
ind  there  over  fields,  in  tens  and  twenties,  playing  at  cards  all 
jay,  many  and  keen  have  been  the  sufferings  of  their  wives  and 
(tmilies  at  home ;  and  habits,  when  once  fonned,  acquire  a 
rery  rigid  and  unbending  sway,  whether  for  evil  or  for  good. 
Habit,'  says  Carlyle,  '  is  the  deepest  law  of  human  nature,  it  is 
>iir  supreme  strength,  if  also  in  certain  circumstances  our 
fliserablest  weakness,  it  is  our  primal  fundamental  law ;  habit 
snd  imitation — there  is  nothing  more  perennial  in  us  than  these ; 
they  are  the  sources  of  all  working  and  ail  apprenticeship,  of  all 
pnctice  and  all  learning  in  the  world.'  And  it  is  on  this  phi- 
losophy that  Solomon  directs  us  to  tuni  the  footsteps  of  the 
child  into  the  path  in  which  we  wish  the  man  to  walk.  Of  the 
inniiinerable  instances  I  could  cite  to  show  the  total  disregard 
numy  of  them  had  for  their  own  self-respect  or  manly  pride,  it 
is  not  long  since  I  had  to  gi'ant  an  order  on  the  cash  clerk  of 
uoe  of  the  works  for  which  I  act  as  medical  attendant,  asking 
liiiD  to  advance  IO5.  to  a  collier,  whose  family  consisted  of  his 
irife  and  two  little  children,  one  of  which  had  died,  and  whose  in- 
eome  was  llx.  a  day,  to  enable  him  to  procure  a  coffin 
for  his  deceased  child,  and  who,  had  he  worked  only  five 
days  a  week,  and  7  or  8  hours  a  day,  could  have  made 
not  less  than  2/.  15«.  a  week,  upon  which  he  had  only  to  support 
kis  wife  and  child.  That  such  a  state  of  things  should  exist  is 
both  a  painful  and  humiliating  fact.  We  boost  of  our  Chi'is- 
tiinity ;  we  pride  ourselves  in  our  civilisation ;  we  are  perpe- 
tuilly  complimenting  ourselves  upon  the  industry  of  our  popu- 
Ii^n ;  and  yet  with  all  this,  and  the  wealth  of  the  world 
pouring  in  upon  us,  we  have  a  pauperism  and  demoralisation 
tkt  make  us  a  bye-word  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

In  respect  of  the  social  results,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed 
ftat,  except  in  the  case  of  those  much  below  the  average,  that 
Ae  effect  was  in  many  respects  (for  the  time  being)  favourable 
—better  furniture,  better  clothes,  better  food  were  procured, 
fiat  the  other  aspect  is  that  in  most  instances — and  they  pre- 
dominate— there  was  much  extravagance  in  expenditure  in- 
duced in  ;  the  money,  easily  won,  went  freely.  Marrying  and 
ginng  in  marriage  of  mere  boys  and  girls  went  on  for  a  time 
ftt  a  rattling  and  rapid  pace,  and  the  question  is — Have  habits 
Jot  been  formed  which  harder  times  will  only  cure  through 
Quch  suffering,  especially  in  the  case  of  those  who,  on  the 
trength  of  good  times,  contracted,  as  so  many  did,  those  early 
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marriages,  and  who  scarcely  knew  what  hardships  were,  money 
being  then  so  abundant  that  a  generation  of  hardships  may  yet 
again  be  required  to  bring  things  to  theif  normal  Btate.  How- 
ever painful  the  fact,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  moat  wanton 
prodjcjality  was  seen  to  prevail. 

Where  men  s  ideas  of  life  are  loWj  and  their  notions  of  in- 
dividual and  social  duty  are  weak,  the  comforts  aiid  other 
dom^tic  relations  of  those  who  are  dependent  upon  them  enter 
to  only  a  small  extent  into  their  consideration  ;  and  as  too 
often  happens,  higher  earning,  so  far  from  benefiting  the  miner 
and  ironworker  and  their  families,  as  has  been  seen,  in  many 
.  cases  only  proved  a  source  of  demoralisation,  by  furniahtng 
them  with  increased  means  for  recklessness  find  aniruaL  gratifi* 
cation.  Thb  state  of  things  is  deeply  to  be  lamented,  for  the 
finigEd  use  of  money  so  liardly  earned — and  by  these  workmen 
it  is  hardly  earned  indeed — as  one  of  the  most  cardinal  duties 
devolving  upon  the  heads  of  families  ;  for  when  rightly  earned, 
it  Is  the  representative  of  patient  industry  and  untiring  effort  j 
of  temptation  resisted  and  hope  reivarded;  and  when  rightly 
used,  it  affords  indications  of  prudence,  forethought^  aod  self- 
denial — the  true  basis  of  manly  character.  Home  influeuccB, 
too,  have  much  to  do  in  attaining  to  this  desiderated  state. 
There  is  domestic  purity  and  moral  life  and  example  in  a  good 
home,  and  individual  de^lenient  and  moral  ruin  in  a  bad  one* 
To  secure  domestic  comfort  and  social  independence  to  the 
working  man  and  liis  family  needs  neither  euperior  courage 
nor  eminent  virtues:  they  can  be  realised  with  au  expenditure 
of  ordinary  energy  and  the  capacity  of  average  minds.  It  i^ 
but  the  spirit  of  order  applied  iu  the  administration  of  domestic 
affairsi,  of  the  power  of  resisting  present  gratifications  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  future  good,  and  in  this  light  it  represents 
the  ascendancy  of  intelUgence  and  reason  over  the  gro&ser 
instincts, 

In  regard  to  the  '  moral*  effect,  1  do  not  believe  that  the 
high  wages  have  done  anything  whatever  to  reclaim  an  inimo^ 
raJ  man.  I  do  not  know  one  case.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
the  immoral  teudeucy  existed,  the  abundance  of  wages  bos 
done  much  to  stimulate  and  aggravate  it,  as  the  statistics  of 
erime,  &c.,  in  the  table  I  have  compiled  very  clearly  show ;  and 
it  is  to  be  feared,  for  the  facts  have  been  patent  to  everybody, 
that  the  money  coming  so  easily,  and  in  such  (quantity,  into  the 
bands  of  lads,  and  even  boys,  has  tempted  many  of  them  Into 
bad  habits,  wliich  may  grow  with  their  growth^  and  strengthen 
with  their  strength.  Streets  often,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  presented 
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the  eight  of  boys  in  their  t^^ens  much  undi?r  the  influence  of 
drLak — sunilarly  with  b31  the  vices  coniTmonly  intlulged  m. 

It  is  notorious  tliat  of  all  the  ngpnta  which  betrAj'  man  into 
[ithe  nej^Iect  of  those  duties  which  his  moral  and  iibyaical  consti- 
tution demands^  alcoholir:  drink  stands  pre-tiniiueiit.  In  all  ages 
of  the  world  it  has  carried  on  an  inceflfjunt  >v«r  n^ainst  morality 
and  virtue,  and  gtilL  continues  to  wield  an  inHueuce  Buhversive 
of  the  highest  interests  of  tlie  human  race,  dethroning;  the  rea- 
soQiDg  faculties  of  man,  and  exalting  to  aupreinapy  the  lower 
propeosities  t>f  hia  nature ;  thus  forming  one  of  the  most  certain 
caU8€a  of  moral  turpitude,  and  entailing  upon  its  victimaall  the 
horrors  of  a  debased  aud  brutali&ed  stale  of  miiid.  VVlion  the 
effecU  of  drunkenness  are  so  dtsastrouB  in  their  moral  resultJtf 
it  mufit  appear  a  truth  already  established  that  it  is  a  powerful 
incentive  to  crime.  In  the  very  nature  of  thlnge,  it  cannot 
.IK>^^ibly  be  otherwise.  Iklan  by  indulgence  in  drink  i^  formiUfj 
.habiU  which  enfeeble  his  physical  frame,  enervate  bis  mind,  and 
^uiifit  him  for  maintaining  a  successful  euL-ounter  with  the  eom- 
iinon  tils  of  life  ;  aud  while  he  fosters  those  habita  and  pursues 
■this  ruinous  career*  his  prospects  every  day  become  darker,  and 

difliculties  more  insurmountable.  The  vice  to  which  he  is 
enslaved  acts  and  rcactn^  and  in  every  conceivable  way  ope- 
ratea  against  him.  Not  only  are  his  means  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  time  and  money  sq^uandercd  in  dissipation,  but  his 
€3Ej^nditure  beooines  augmented  by  the  ever-growing  desire 
for  drink  which  goads  him  on  to  his  ruin,  as  the  many  dreadful 
cases  of  crime  from  the  Aii'drie  district  to  the  Circuit  Court 
painfully  testify.  No  one  fur  a  moment  will  attempt  to  con- 
trovert the  etatcmnnt  which  our  municipal  and  jjarhamentary 
.■returns  show — that  two-thiiib  of  all  the  crime,  three-fourths  of 
all  the  pauperism,  and  a  corresponding  proportion  of  juvenile 
deUnqucney  and  social  evil,  are  not  the  accidental  but  the 
lecesaary  results  of  drunkenness.  Writing  on  this  subject, 
Sheriff  Lees,  of  Airdrie,  says  that,  *what  the  men  who  work 
in  the  pits  and  at  the  furnaces  require  to  be  protected  from  ia 
—from  themselves."  They  constitute  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion in  the  district,  and  give  its  character  to  it,  AVben  tliey 
are  sober,  be  has  almost  invariably  found  them  manly  and 
obliging ;  but  it  la  unfortunately  impossible  to  avoid  seeing  that 
many  of  them  when  intoxicated  become  tjuarrelsomo  to  the 
last  degree,  and  brutally  abusive.  '  1  have  scarcely  tried,'  saya 
the  learned  gentleman,  *  a  single  crime  of  violence  in  this  dis- 
trict tiiat  haa  uot  been  caused  or  characterised  by  drink.  High 
wages  have  ae  yet,  in  thiA  locality,  kd  to  a  great  increaae  of 
driukiog  and  consequent  crime,* 
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My  conviction  is — and  it  iis  coincicled  io  by  all  the  working 
men's  \vive3  to  whom  1  have  spoken  on  the  subject— that  & 
moderate  Tvage*  sufficient  to  provide  comfortably  for  reasonable 
^vants,  but  requiring  regular  nod  steady  work  to  eanij  is  in 
every  respect  best  for  tlie  working  nmn.  My  experience  ta, 
that  the  men  whose  wages  did  not  rise  to  any  great  extent  were 
flfl  comfortably  well  off,  and  were  healthier  and  happier,  than 
the  bulk  of  those  who  had  inflated  wages ;  or,  if  they  suffered 
any  hardship,  it  was  frrun  the  fictitious  prices  to  which  excep- 
tional wa<:;cb  forced  provisions. 

This  high  percentage  of  crime  in  districta  where  the  work- 
ing men  were  earning  so  lar^e  wages  proves  that  all  remedial 
measures  yet  suggested  have  been  of  little  avail.  Christianity 
and  philanthropy  have  not  yet  practically  developed  a  scheme 
for  the  amelioration  of  thb  degraded  state  of  humanity,  or 
erected  a  barrier  sufficient  to  stem  the  tide  of  abounding  drun- 
kenness and  prevailing  crime.  It  is  greatly  to  be  deplortd, 
tlien.  when  working  men  have  all  the  benefits  oi"  high  wages 
and  short  hours,  that  a  great  portion  of  their  money  should  be 
spent  in  dissipation  and  a  total  ivaste  of  their  energies,  inde- 
pendent of  the  loss  of  time  that  might  be  profitably  occupied  in 
healthy  recreation  alike  of  body  and  mind. 

Happily  for  the  future  of  the  country,  it  is  possible  to  call 
into  activity  many  agencies  which  ai-e  capable  of  securing  the 
desired  social  moral  advancemeut  of  the  working  man. 
Amongst  those  agencies,  it  is  scarcely  necessiU'y  to  remark  that 
a  position  of  first  prominence  should  be  given  to  education. 
The  better  education  nf  the  masses  would  secure  a  nio&t  impor- 
tant moral  and  material  advancement;  labour  would  be  ren- 
dered more  efficient:  the  whole  community  would  in  this  way 
become  enriched ;  and  prudential  habits  would  probably  be  so 
much  more  generally  diffused  that  the  additional  wages  enjoyed 
would  not  be  squandered,  as  they  doubtless  have  been,  but 
would  represent  a  permanent  benefit  upon  the  country.  It  %viU 
thus  become  obvious  that  as  intellectaal  and  moral  faculties 
became  more  generally  developedj  there  ivill  be  a  prospect  of 
remedying  some  of  the  gravest  defects  in  our  present  industrial 
economy,  because  if  a  man  seeks  sensual  indulgence  as  the 
great  end  of  his  e:ciBtence,  reason  is  lost  u(>on  such  a  one,  until 
he  can  be  shown  hie  folly ;  but  such  folly  must  cense  when  men 
appreciate  their  ti-ne  interests,  for  if  man  were  only  to  act  as 
becomes  the  dignity  of  his  character^  and  seek  enjoyment  in 
cultivating  the  higher  and  better  faculties  of  his  nature,  instead 
of  the  brutaljt  it  would  vastly  enhance  human  happiness,  and 
reduce  our  enormous  wasteful  expenditure,  which  involves  so 
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much  time  to  replace  it,  And  it  would  bring  him  more  in  har- 
mony witb  the  position  hia  Maker  intended  that  he  should  oocup^r. 
A  man  devoid  of  the  elements;  of  education  greatly  limits  the 
area  of  his  enjoyment.  It  cuts  him  oft'  from  many  of  the  truest 
and  most  lasting  pleasures  ;  all  literature,  all  acience  are  closed 
to  him.  Many  things  which  to  one  who  ia  fairly  educated  are 
bl^sLUgs  fruitful  of  good,  oJ^n  become  to  one  who  in  ignorant 
positive  misfortunes.  Spare  time  hangs  so  heavily  upon  those 
who  are  unable  to  read,  that  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it  they  often 
have  no  other  resource  but  the  public-house. 

If  the  in6uence  of  religion  is  to  be  brought  to  bear  with  any 
elfect  upon  e^uch  a  class,  it  must  be  in  addition  to  pulpit  oratory, 
where  human  vices  are  so  uniformly  and  so  ably  reprehended 
and  condemned.  Ministerial  visitations  and  mi^aion  work  we 
b«lievc  to  be  more  cfBcacious  than  all  pulpit  declamations 
against  the  inroada  of  vice  and  drunkenne^,  hoivever  eloi^uent 
and  persuasive.  Better  dwellings,  too,  cannot  fail  to  be  an 
important  agency  in  this  direction,  for  where  the  sexes  of  all 
ages  are  huddled  together  in  one  apartment^  it  is  imjngaiblefor 
modesty  and  virtue  to  sway  their  refining  influences  over  our 
naturea  which  they  otherwise  would  do. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Dr.  Ai,KXANDER  Robertson,  Physician  to  the  Town's 
Hospital  and  Asylum,  Glasgow,  read  a  paper  *  On  the  necessity 
for  further  legislation  for  Mental  Disorders  resulting  firoro  or 
characterised  by  excessive  indulgence  in  Alcoholic  Liquors/' 
After  some  few  observations  on  the  importanco  and  di^culty 
of  the  question^  and  the  attempt  at  legislation  in  the  Habitual 
Drunkards'  Bill,  he  expressed  nis  belief  that,  though  it  was  a 
failure,  the  difficulties  of  the  problem  were  not  insuperable. 
The  bill,  it  was  shown,  failed  to  distinguish  sufficiently  between 
the  intoxication  which  is  voluntary  and  that  due  to  a  clearlv 
diseased  state  of  the  nervous  system ;  and  the  conviction  was 
expressed  that.  In  attempting  to  legislate  on  the  subject^  it  is 
necessary  to  draw  a  line  of  separation  at  this  point.  S}}ecial 
reference  was  made  to  the  varieties  of  mental  disorder,  not 
amounting  to  ordinary  unsoundness  of  mind,  associated  with 
the  excessive  use  uf  alcoholics ;  and  they  were  briefly  illus- 
trated as  follows: — 

1.  There  is  an  ephemeral  or  transitory  mania  which 
arises  in  some  constitutions  af^er  an  excess  in  alcohol,  generally 
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not  of  long  duration.     The  following  illustration  mil  show  its 
cHaracteristios.   A  stout  young  labourer  m  a  state  of  maiii&  was 

brought  to  the  city  parochial  asylum  aecurely  handcuffed,  and 
under  the  oliarge  of  lour  strong  policemen.  It  was  stated  that 
he  had  been  very  violent*  and  had  inflicteda  severe  blow  on  the 
head  of  one  of  his  guardians.  The  next  day  he  was  calm  and 
rational,  so  well]  in  fact,  that  the  legal  documents  for  his  deten- 
tion could  not  he  completed,  and  it  was  neeessary  to  discbarge 
him  the  day  following.  He  stnted  that  he  had  been  taking  a 
considerable  quantity  of  whisky  on  the  day  preceding  his 
excitement.  2.  Delirium  tremens,  whoae  gymptoma  are  so 
well  known,  Bometimes  closes  a  drinking-fit ;  at  other  times 
arises  in  the  habitual  tippler  after  an  unwonted  indulgence,  or 
after  an  injury  more  or  less  severe*  In  most  cases  recovery 
takes  place  in  four  or  five  days,  3.  In  some  persons  of  con- 
fitmed  drunken  habits,  after  drinking  somewhat  more  than 
usual  for  a  gbort  time,  a  monomania  of  suspicion  and  fear, 
accompanied  by  hallucination,  is  developed.  Dangerous  ten- 
dencies arc  also  apt  to  show  themselves  in  this  form. 

The  last  form,  and  the  most  important  in  relation  to  our 
subject,  ie  Dypsomania.  It  has  two  varieties ;  one  of  them  is 
characterised  by  an  uncontrollable  craving  for  alcohol,  recur- 
ring in  paroxysms  onJcasionally  at  considerable  intervals-  It  is 
usually  preceded  by  an  uncomibrtablo  feeling  of  depression. 
Then  comes  the  thirst  for  alcohol.  It  is  gradually  token 
in  increasing  quantiti^,  nothing  now  restrains  the  un- 
fortunate victim  of  this  tyrant  appetite.  The  time  comes,  how- 
ever, when,  should  delirium  tremens  not  have  been  developed, 
a  loathing  nt  alcoholic  stimulants  arises,  and  a  painful  process 
of  recovery  seta  in,  which  may  last  for  a  time. 

Obviously,  there  are  many  cases  in  which  it  must  be 
difficult,  if  not  impossiblej  to  distinguish  between  especially  the 
latter  variety  and  ordinary  draiikenne^s.  While  admitting  this, 
and  putting  them  aside,  there  remains  still  a  Urge  class  who 
are  really  not  free  agents,  in  Avhoni  the  craving  is  irresistible. 
The  voluntary  drunkard,  tempted  perhaps  by  his  boon  com- 
panions, drinks  for  the  sake  of  enjoyment,  and  can  abstain,  if 
he  BO  resolve.  The  dipsomaniac,  impelled  by  the  tyrant  force 
of  his  diseased  organisation,  is  powerless  to  resist^  and  will  have 
alcohol,  if  it  be  possible  for  him  to  get  it.  He  takes  it  for  its 
own  sake,  and  it  matters  not  where ;  whether  it  be  with  others 
or  by  himself;  most  frequently  it  is  alone. 

It  was  shown,  in  regard  to  dipsomania,  the  ehief  of 
these  varieties,  that,  though  in  many  cases  it  can  with 
difficulty   be    distinguished  from  drunkenness  as    a   vice,    in 
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very  large  proportion  the  diagnosis  lei  easy.  Thereafter, 
the  inefficiency  of  existing  provisionB  for  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  these  less  pronounced  kinds  of  mental  di&order  wa« 
dwelt  on ;  and  then  the  course  raoet  likely,  in  the  writer's 
opinion,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  ca^,  was  pointed  ont 
Nothing  but  prolonged  abstinence  from  akoholic  liquors  will 
suffice.  This  ou^ht  to  be  in  special  cstablii^hments,  to  which 
duch  pecsone  should  be  committed  fur  a  period  of  not  leas  than 
three  months  nor  more  than  a  year.  The  experience  of  such 
institutioiis  in  America  is  very  valuable.  The  results,  how- 
ever, both  there  and  in  this  country  being  rather  uncertain,  it 
is  couiLseUed  simply  to  make  it  legal  to  confine  the  class  re- 
ferred to,  and  not,  in  the  first  instance,  to  seek  to  expend 
public  money  in  the  working  out  of  the  system.  Private 
enterpri&e  would  provide  houses  (old  mansiouB)  for  those 
belongiiig  to  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  who  would  willingly 
pay  for  themselves  in  many  cases.  Philanthropy  would  assist 
in  making  pro^nsion  for  tno  more  indigent  classes;  and  after 
public  conBdence  was  cstaljlLshed  in  the  measure,  Government 
would  be  justified  in  asking  far  a  vote  of  public  monev  to 
devehjp  it  generally  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  legal 
process  believed  to  be  moat  likely  to  produce  public  con- 
fidoice,  that  none  but  proper  subjects  are  committed  to  such 
institutiuns*  waa  briefly  treated.  This,  in  Scotland,  should  be 
An  inquiry  before  a  slieriff,  the  individual  concerned  being 
present,  with  counsel,  if  he  choose.  Two  medical  witnessea, 
one  of  whom  might  be  appointed  by  the  sheriff,  should  declare 
Ob  oath  that  tlic  person  bought  to  be  conSned  was  labouring 
under  the  one  or  other  of  the  special  forms  of  mental  disorder 
deecribcd  in  the  paper  when  they  examined  him;  and,  in 
addition,  oilier  wituesses  (one  or  more,  besidea  relatives) 
should  show  that,  during  a  penml  of  at  least  six  months  imme- 
difttely  before  the  inquest,  he  had  been  repeatedly  dangerous 
to  himself,  or  incapable  of  managiDg  himself  or  his  atTairs. 
Such  inquests  would  not  be  very  frequent,  as  the  great 
majority,  like  in  American  institutions,  would  probably  enter 
voluntarily,  mther  than  have  themselves,  their  friends,  and 
their  affairs  exijosed  in  a  court  of  law. 

A  paper  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Ace,  D.D.,  of  Laughton,  Lin^ 
colnshire,  *  On  the  Increased  Dt&criminate  Aid  required  for 
Discharged  Prisoners,  in  order  to  repress  the  repetition  of 
Crime,' '  was  read.     Dr.  Ace,  having  ghown  that  the  object  of 
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|Hinishment  was  tTCo-foId,  being  both  deterrent  and  reformatory, 
contended  tlmt,  while  much  had  been  done  to  carry  out  the  first 

o^jjectj  very  little  bad  been  accompliahed  to  forward  the  latter. 
The  Rev.  Doctor  observed;  We  have  studded  the  country  with 
gftols  of  huge  diinenjisions,  we  maintain  ungrudgingly  thousands 
d(  indispensable  vigilant  jwUcemen ;  but  vice  has  notj  to  any 
perceptible  e^rtent,  been  diminished,  and  the  too  frequent  re* 
committals  of  criminale  have  not  only  added  to  the  national 
eKi_^enseB,  but  also  to  the  increased  deterioration  and  misery  of 
cTilprite.  Hence  (he  necessity  of  the  existence  of  Discharged 
Prisoners' Aid  Societies  everywhere  a  gaol  is  erected.  Testi- 
monies from  chaplains  and  governors  of  gaols  were  adduced 
that  re-committals  tend  to  harden  criminals ;  no  demnugtrative 
evidence  that  accumulative  punishment  per  se  is  sutKciently 
efficacious  and  sufficiently  deterrent.  The  moral  sense  of 
criminals  must  be  reached  to  eifcct  reformation.  Kumantee 
and  Christianise  degraded  captivcp.  As  a  rule»  prisoners  are 
flimply  brutalised,  and  you  must  do  something  more  than 
punish  :  seek  afterwards  to  reform  them,  not  abandon  tbem 
Of  8,362  male  convicts,  1,700,  or  20  per  cent.,  may  be  emime- 
rated  as  invalids^  lunatics,  weak-minded,  or  incapable  of  earn- 
ing a  livelihood.  Of  1,300  female  convicts,  225,  or  IT  per 
cent,j  may  be  considered  as  being  similarly  incapable  of  obtain- 
ing the  means  of  subsistence.  Cousefiuently,  a  large  percentage 
of  those  discharged  criminals,  nearly  two-iifths,  must  necessarily, 
whilst  they  exist,  be  a  burden  to  society^a  charge  on  the 
natiim.  The  exceeding  usefulness  of  the  Charing  Cross  Dis- 
charged Prisoners*  Society  bas  been  fairly  and  fully  attested, 
and  is  deservedly  entitled  to  Government  support.  The  origin, 
legislative  sanction,  and  advantages  of  Discharged  Prisoners' 
Aid  Societies  were  commented  ou  and  elaborately  demonstrated. 
The  earnings  of  prisoners  on  dischai-ge,  he  said^  amounted  to 
3^.  in  Borae  cases,  with  extra  gratuity,  but  in  no  case,  even 
with  earnings,  to  exceed  in  the  whole  the  sum  of  61.  This 
Amount  IB  now  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  one  of 
the  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies,  that  such  a  little  boon 
may  not  be  squandered,  but  utilised  for  a  new  start  in  life. 
Uence  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  extension  of  Dlscbat^ed 
Prisoners'  Aid  Societies  as  correlatives  to  gaols  wherever 
existing.  He  advocated  anew,  improved,  aud  uniform  register 
of  recoramittalsj  and  a  central  industrial  establishment  for  dis- 
charged prisoners,  to  be  aided  by  Onverument, 

Mr.  D.  Marshall  Lang,  of  Glasgow,  read  a  paper  on 
'Liocal  Institutions  aud  Aijencies  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime 
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and  the  Keformation  of  Crimmals.*  Beeioning  with  th«  House 
of  Refuge,  which  was  founded  m  1638,116  traced  its  history  and 
^ave  im  account  of  the  ey^tem  of  management.     The  number 
of  inmates  in  both  houi^es  at  the  present  dnte  wa3  243 — namely^ 
98  in  thfl  girls*  and  145  in  the  hoytC  hou^e.    He  suggested  that 
the  short  imprisonment  which  waa  at  present  undergone  before 
ft  little  culprit  could  reftoh  the  refcirnialory,  and  which  hivd 
always   been   so   repuldive   to   llie    Scotch   spiritt   should   be 
aboliabed,  and  tlmt  all  children  charged  with  crime  i^hould  be 
sent,  without  the  prison  brand,  to  their  proper  destination,  the 
reformatory,  leaving  tlie  industrial  schools  more  free  to  develop 
fully  their  mission  of  caritip;  for  non-crjniinal  waifs.   He  noticed 
next  the  industrial  sclioolsj  narrating  the  principal   fcntiireit  in 
their  history.   No  difficulty*  he  said,  hail  ever  been  experienee<l 
in  obtaining  suitable  employment  for  hoth   boys  aad  girls,  and 
their  conduct,  bo  far  as  it  could  be  o^certaineiul  under  a  careful 
supervision  for  three  ycai-6  after  their  discharge,  was  not  inferior 
to  that  of  the  average  of  young  persons  taken  from  well-con- 
ditioned working-class  families.     Of  1U7   boys  discharged  in. 
1870-72,  118  were  reported  or  known  to  be  doing  w^elU  18 
were  doubtful,  aud  10  hxid  heen  behiiving  badly.    Of  102  girla 
finally   discharged  in   1870-72^91  were  re|HjrtGd  to   be  doing 
well,  5  were  eaid  to  be  of  doubtful  chnraoter^  and  fi  rould  not 
he  traced,  Pasaing  on  to  ^ipeak  of  the  Clyde  indu^ttrial  training 
ship,  he  stated  tuat  ainee  ihi:?  vessel  wtuj  htlcd  up  in  1H69,  727 
boys  had  been  received,  of  whom  386  had,  when  discharged, 
found  regular  and  remunerntjvc  employment  og  ordinary  sea- 
men and  apjjreuticcs.     Of  those  who  left  the  ship  during  1870 
to  I872j  171  were  reported  to  be  doing  well,  15  to  be  doubtful, 
and  only  2  to  have  been  convicted  of  crime*     Leaving  institu- 
tions whose  object  was  to  benefit  the  young,  he  proceeded  to  call 
attention  to  those  whose  sphere  of  prevention  and  reformalion 
lay  among  adulta.  He  xpoke  €rst  of  the  Magdalene  In^titutioii, 
describing  iti^  leading  features  and  mode  of  working.  Its  object 
wa»,  first,  to  neek  by  all  competent  means  the  »uppre^imi  of 
the  resorts  of  proHigncy,  aud  to   show  the  bucccss  which  had 
attended  effbrta  in  this  direction,  he  quoted  from   the  criminal 
returns  of  the  city  that  while  in  1870  there  were  in  the   city 
204  bouaea  of  ill-fame,  there  were  in  1873  only  twenty^  while 
the  aspects  of  the  streets  had  been  much  improved;  tlie  second 
object  wae  to  provide  temporary  homes  for  penitent  females ; 
and  third,  to  afford  protection  and  assistance   to  women   in 
imminent  danger  of  being    led   astray.     For   cfTecting    these 
objects  the  society  had  a  reception  house  \n  the  city,  where  all 
appHeations  for  admisBion  were  made  personally,  and  in  which 
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a  probation  of  four  to  eight  weeks  was  undergone.  The  sincerity 

of  a  desire  for  reformation  being  tested,  the  mmates  were 
drafted  to  Lochbum  Hoiiee,  where  they  were  carefully  trained 
in  secular  ami  religious  knowle<lge,  and  engaged  in  industrial 
work.  The  necessity  for  edueation  would  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  a  fifth  of  all  those  admitted  last  year  could  not  read, 
and  a  half  could  not  write,  while  a  third  had  never  attended 
even  a  Sunday-school.  The  usual  residence  in  the  house  was 
two  years,  and  employment  was  found  for  the  inmates  as  they 
left  the  house*  Since  1859,  2^012  women  had  passed  through 
the  house.  Of  these  775  had  formerly  been  in  domestic 
service,  750  had  been  employed  in  public  works,  1,639  were 
orphans,  and  835  were  under  Id  yeara  of  age  when  admitted, 
About  60  per  cent,  had,  after  residence,  been  placed  in  re* 
apectable  situations  or  restored  to  friends,  and  careful  inquiry 
showed  that  over  30  per  cent,  of  those  who  could  be  followed  had 
been  truly  reclaimed.  The  number  of  women  in  both  houses  is 
at  present  137.  Two  institutions  cared  specially  for  discharged 
prisoners — one  solely  for  females,  the  other  for  males.  The 
usual  number  of  inmates  in  the  House  of  Refuge  for  Females 
was  36,  and  the  average  annual  expense  was  480/,,  of  which 
about  260/.  was  earned  by  the  inmates'  industry.  Applicants 
of  any  age  were  eligible,  and  of  the  40  who  passed  through 
the  house  annually  about  one-half  were  satisfactorily  accounted 
for.  The  other  agency  was  styled  the  Prison  Aid  Society, 
The  number  of  persons  assisted  by  this  Society  in  1873  was  63 
— 33  males  and  30  females.  Of  these,  17  were  placed  at  work 
in  or  near  Glasgow,  18  were  sent  to  a  distance,  15  were  restored 
to  parents^  4  received  into  other  institutions,  and  4  were  re- 
committed to  prison.  The  total  number  assisted  during  the 
past  eight  years  had  been  301.  Of  these  24  had  been  re- 
convicted of  crime.  In  addition  to  their  nrdinary  work,  the 
Society  had  lately  arranged  to  assist  through  a  special  agent 
any  convicts  who  elected  to  come  to  Glasgow  on  tiie  expiry  of 
their  sentences  elsewhere.  Of  26  cases  dealt  with  iu  1873, 
only  two  had  returned  to  their  old  habits.  The  Night  Asylum 
for  the  Houseless  was  next  noticed,  and  it  was  stated  that  the 
number  of  individuals  who  in  187S  found  shelter  in  the  insti- 
tution was  29,174,  the  nightly  average  being  80  ;  9,^59  were 
natives  of  Glasgow,  and  19,365  strangers.  Attached  to  the 
Night  Asylum  was  the  Housie  of  Industry^  which  was  designed 
to  provide  a  temporary  home  for  houseless  and  friendless  females 
or  respectable  character.  Needlework  was  provided  for  the 
inmates,  their  earnings  belonging  to  themselves,  less  the  cost 
of  their  board.     The  average  number  in  the  house  was  30. 
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A  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  John  Brake,  being  a '  Sketch 
f  Gaol  Management  in  the  Central  Provinces  of  India>  with 
«ference  to  the  housing,  olassi6cation,  employment,  and  educa- 
lon  of  prisoners.*  ^  Dr.  Brake  alluded  to  the  very  limited 
leqnaintance  with  Indian  prisons,  and  the  incorrect  views  com- 
luuilj  held  concerning  them,  by  persons  in  England.  He 
ideoted  four  points  as  open  to  useful  discussion. 

1.  The  housing  of  prisoners  and  their  classification. 

2.  The  labour  imposed. 

3.  Punishments  and  rewards  for  conduct  in  gaol. 

4.  Education  of  prisoners. 

After  pointing  out  the  fluctuation  of  gaol  population  during 
the  last  few  years,  he  selected  the  lowest  daily  average,  namely 
2,745  in  1871.  This  number  was  made  up  of  126  under  trial, 
67  Civil  and  BeTenue,  and  2,552  convicted  prisoners.  Of  the 
hit  64*2  per  cent,  were  imprisoned  for  periods  not  exceeding 
six  months,  and  only  11 '16  for  periods  exceeding  three  years, 
inolnding  26  per  cent,  sentenced  to  transportation  beyond  sea. 
fFith  the  exception  of  about  30  selected  young  able-bodied  and 
healthy  murderers  sent  yearly  to  the  Andaman  under  sentence 
of  transportation  for  life,  all  prisoners  are  kept  within  the  pro- 
rince;  and  the  three  laigestgaols,  two  of  which  can  accommodate 
1^000  each,  are  used  as  transportation  gaols,  besides  receiving 
the  ehortr4enn  prisoners  of  the  districts  in  which  they  are 
wrerally  placed. 

All  the  gaob  were  described  as  surrounded  by  high  walls, 
ntd  in  themselves  consisting  of  large,  strong,  masonry  barracks, 
vith  high  open  iron  gratings  in  the  doorways,  and  numerous 
window  openings  allowing  of  free  perflation.  The  barracks 
tte  only  used  at  night,  the  prisciuers  working  in  the  open  yards 
ud  worksheds  during  the  day.  Numerous  internal  walls  are 
objected  to  owing  to  the  extreme  heat,  the  thermometer  in  the 
ihade  rising  to  112°  in  all,  and  to  117"  in  some  of  the  stations, 
ritilst  the  radiation  thermometers  exposed  to  the  sun  show  tem- 
peratures as  high  as  167^ 

Besides  the  large  barracks,  each  holding  from  10  to  30 
praoners,  there  are  solitary  cells  which  the  writer  considered 
ihonld  be  more  numerous  than  they  are,  though  during  the  ex- 
tremely hot  seasons  they  cannot  be  safely  occupied.  To  sepa- 
nte  the  male  prisoners  during  the  night,  each  baa  to  sleep  on  a 
Npirate  berth,  raised  on  an  arch  2^  feet  from  the  floor,  sloping 
£nm  head  to  foot  and  so  arranged  that  the  head  of  one  man  is 
b  a  row  with  the  feet  of  his  nearest  neighbours  on  either  side. 

1  Sm  TKnuocttOTU,  1868,  p.  364 ;  1872,  p.  236;  1873,  p.  314. 
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There  are  one  or  more  convict  officers  in  each  ivard,  who  are 
held  responsible  for  the  good  conduct  of  those  under  their 
charge.  During  the  whole  period  of  his  connection  with  the 
gaols,  Dr.  Brake  has  not  liad  a  single  complaint  that  would 
lead  iiim  to  believe  that  this  arrangement  was  not  satisfactory. 

All  the  new  prisons  are  after  standard  radiating  plans.  A 
number  of  yards,  each  containing  a  ban-ack  of  one  or  more 
wai'dsj  worki^hcds,  bjitliing  places,  and  other  necessary  build- 
ings, and  separated  by  radiating  walla  all  opening  into  a  cen- 
tral court.  In  the  larn:e  gaols  the  number  of  these  barracks 
admits  of  very  fair  dassificatioTij  but  in  the  smaller  ones,  as  there 
are  only  six  yards,  little  can  be  done  beyond  separating  long- 
term  prisoners  from  the  bhort-termed,  and  so  arranging  the 
distribution  of  sleeping  berths  that  a  prisoner  of  the  first  class 
is  brought  next  to  a  prisoner  of  the  second  rather  than  of  the 
third  or  fourth  clasaes,  and  so  on.  All  the  longer- termed 
prisoners,  however,  are  transferred  as  soon  as  possible  to  the 
larger  gaols. 

Of  the  six  yards  one  is  given  up  to  men  under  trial,  a 
second  to  civil  male  prisoners,  a  third  to  the  hospital  and  dis- 
pensary ;  two  to  convicted  males,  atid  the  last  to  females,  under 
trial,  civil  and  convicted.  This  arrangement  has  been  pcr- 
gjatontly  objected  to.  First,  the  keeping  together  of  the  three 
classes  of  females;  and  geeondly,  the  confining  of  the  civil 
male  prisoners  and  those  under  trial  within  the  criminal  gaols. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  the  xinder-trial  prisoners  were  not  only 
those  committed  to  sessions  but  those  etill  under  examination 
by  a  magistrate,  and  often  kept  for  days  and  even  Aveeks  to  be 
acquitted  of  the  charge  at  the  end.  Houses  of  detention  have 
been  urgently  asked  for  and  some  provided,  but  the  necessity 
for  them  has  been  dented  by  the  Government,  and  those  for- 
merly in  use  have  recently  been  given  up. 

The  classification  is  according  to  race,  sex,  age  and  crime. 
Europeans  and  Eurasians  are  kept  apart  from  Asiatic  and 
AfiicanSj  but  the  numbers  are  very  insignificant.  Females 
are  separated  from  males  in  all  cases,  and  in  the  larger  gaols 
are  under  the  charge  of  female  warders,  who  are  also  work- 
instructresses.  The  number  of  juveniles  under  twelve  is  not 
great  In  1871  there  was  an  average  of  86  males  and  20 
females.  The  young  girls  are  of  necessity  conBned  with  the 
older  women — doubtless  to  their  utter  ruin  ;  but  special  con- 
sideration has  always  been  paid  to  the  segregation  of  boys.  In 
all  gaols  these  are  kept  as  much  apart  from  adults  as  possible! 
but  in  their  education  and  instructiou  in  various  handicraiVs,  it 
is  found  impossible  without  a  special  establishment  to  keep  them 
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altogether  away  from  other  pnsoncre.  In  1869  a  Reformatory 
for  boys  was  starter!  at  Naypoor  under  the  iropreesion  that  an 
eiiBting  Act  BUtlioripcd  niarjiatrateB  to  apprentice  L^riminal  boys 
to  the  SiipeHntemient  of  the  Reformatory,  but  it  was  sub- 
sequently ruled  that  this  Act  did  not  apply  aud  the  IitBtitution 
was  closed,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  writer. 

The  convicted  prisoners  are  diviiied  aa  to  crime  into  four 
claseee* 

1.  Those   convicted  of   murder  and  the  severer   crimes 
against  the  ]>erson. 

2.  Offenders  affainet  the  State,  public  justice,  and  religion, 
and  those  convicted  of  the  lees  serious  crimes  against  the  person. 

3.  The  more  serious  offenders  against  ]iroperty. 

4.  The  less  serious  offenders  against  property* 
ThtsclasgiBcation  holds  until  the  prisoner  by  extra  labour  and 

■the  necessary  gooi:l  conduct  bus  earned  special  distinction,  evi- 
denced by  the  number  of  good  conduct  marks  obtained.  When 
epace  will  admit,  those  who  have  earned  100  marks  are  removed 
from  their  fellows,  and  from  them  convict  officers  are  elected. 
These  last  are,  as  a  rule,  much  more  trustworthy  than  paid 
officers. 

In  India  there  is  no  objection  offered  to  the  profitable  em- 

filojmeut  of  prisonersly  the  difficulty  beitijr  to  find  remuderative 
abour  that  will  at  the  same  time  be  sufficiently  punitive.  A 
very  elaborate  scale  of  task  work  is  prescribed  in  the  Central 
Provinces,  embracing  a  vast  number  of  occupations,  from  the 
making  of  Turkey  cnrpets  to  the  shaving  of  pnBoiiere  and 
performing  the  menial  duties  about  the  gaol ;  and  including 
lUch  heavy  work  as  oiUyjressing,  digging  and  carrying  earth, 
[•awing,  &c.  But  the  writer  does  not  eubacribe  to  the  popular 
▼iew  that  great  muscular  exertion  is  the  moet  severe  form  of 
^pniahment,  believing  that  a  labouring  man  would  rather  carry 
N|3b  of  earth  and  »uch  like  than  be  set  down  for  ten  hours 
irithin  the  gaol  walU  to  spin  or  weave  a  fixed  quantity  that  can 
he  closely  examined  and  measured.  The  employment  of  small 
parties  of  prisoners  in  mending  roads  and  such  like  extra 
menial  work,  18  etrongly  deprecated.  The  whole  imprisonment 
up  to  six  months  should  be  passed  strictly  within  the  gaol  walls, 
aU  interview  with  the  outer  world,  to  the  extent  even  of  seeing 
mny  other  thau  tht;  othcers  of  the  ffaol  except  under  special 
circumstances^  being  strictly  guarded  against,  the  labour  being 
as  severe  and  deterrent  as  possible,  short  of  impairing  health, 
the  object  being  to  make  the  prisons  places  to  be  thoroughly 
dreaded,  and  to  which  a  t^econd  visit  is  to  be  avoided. 

The  punishment  of   '  Hogging '  for   breaches  of  gaol  di»- 
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«ipline  is  too  indiBcriminate ;  and  a  penal  dietary  with  solitary 
confinement  has  been  substituted  with  success  for  the  lees 
flagrant  offences.  It  is  considered,  moreover,  that,  whikt 
punishing  a  criminal  for  his  offence  and  separating  him  ficotu 
his  fellows  and  the  community  generally,  efforts  should  be  nude 
to  return  him  to  society  a  better  man.  With  this  object,  hafatts 
of  cleanliness,  obedience,  and  industry  are  enforced;  handi- 
crafts of  all  kinds  taught,  and  instruction  given  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic. 

A  revived  system  of  rewards  introduced  by  the  writer 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Governor-General  in  1871.  Ac- 
cording to  this  system  a  prisoner  can  earn  a  remisdon  of  sen- 
tence, strictly  in  proportion  to  his  own  efforts  both  in  task 
work  and  book  learning,  besides  obtaining  other  rewards  and 
distinctions.     The  rewards  are  : — 

1.  Visits  from  Mends. 

2.  Exemption  &om  fetters. 

3.  Good  conduct  badges,  and  promotion  to  some  prison  office. 

4.  Money  gratuities. 

5.  Remission  of  sentence. 

6.  Present  of  tools,  &c.,  on  release. 

These  are  given  according  to  number  of  marks  gained. 
Prisoners  whose  terms  exceed  six  months  and  are  less  than 
life,  are  eligible  for  all.  Life  prisoners  to  the  first  four  only, 
and  prisoners  of  six  months  and  imder  to  the  first  two.  Grood 
conduct  and  general  industry  are  absolutely  essential,  and  do 
not  call  for  special  reward,  the  absence  of  them,  on  the  con- 
trary, entailmg  punishment. 

The  principle  on  which  marks  are  given  is  fixed.  A  certain 
task  is  assigned  to  each  prisoner,  which  he  (or  she)  is  bound  to 
execute.  All  work  beyond  this  is  credited  to  him,  and  entered 
on  his  labour  ticket  monthly  at  the  rate  of  two  marks  for  every 
extra  full  day's  work  performed.  Work  overseers  or  convict 
officers  are  credited  with  two  shares  of  the  average  of  the 
prisoners  under  their  several  charge. 

These  marks  will  ensure  a  remission  of  sentence  equal  to 
one  day  for  every  five  marks  so  gained,  provided  that  the  total 
remission  do  not  exceed  one-twelfth  or  one  month  in  the  year 
of  the  original  sentence. 

Convict  officers  during  their  incumbency  receive  this  full 
remission,  but  may,  in  proportion  to  the  extra  labour  of  the 
prisoners  under  their  charge,  obtain  a  higher  number  of  marks, 
up  to  25  marks  monthly,  the  remission  of  sentence  in  their 
case  being  limited  to  one-sixth,  or  two  months  in  the  year  of  thi 
original  sentence. 
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For  all  kinds  of  work  for  which  a  money  value  can   be 

credited  to  the  gaol  department^  each  prisoner  m  to  be  credited 

with  ooe-third  of  the  profit  of  his  extra  labour,  the  mouej  so 

earned  beicg  paid  to  him  on  release,  or  ho  may  remit  one-half 

i  every  six  months  to  hia  faraily,      In  addition,  a  few  t<:)ol3  may 

■  be  given  to  him  on  his  lea'ving  the  gaol  if  his  general  conduct, 

.  in  tlie  o]umoii  of  the  Superintendeut,  have  merited  this  indul- 
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^    special  actd,  as  assidtin;tf  in  preventing  cfi4.'apes  or  breaches  oi 

^ol  discipline,  and  Cor  improvement  in  reading  and  writing ; 

two  raarka  for  each  may  be  given  montldy,  and  twenty  ra&rks 

^^  on  the  prisoner  being  reported  by  the  Inspector  of  Education 

^^to  have  acquired  a  fair  proficiency  in  either  within  the  gaol. 

^H        FiAy  marks  entitle  the  holder  to  a  visit  from  friends  under 

^B>  the  order  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  gaoL       One   hundred 

^H  marks  entitle  him  to  a  good-conduct  had^^e  and  exemption  from 

wM  fetters.     One  hundred  and  iifty  marks  make  hiui  eligible  for 

the  third  grade  of  convict  otHcet^ship   or  work  inetructor,  aad 

^^.  higher  numbera  to  superiov  gradeB. 

^H  The  ejcperimeut  of  intermediate  imprisonment  has  been 
li^  tried  with  success.  Eighteen  men  who  had  been  confined 
nearly  ten  years,  and  whose  sentences  were  about  to  expire, 
were  allowed  outside  the  gaol  without  fetters  or  distinctive 
prison  clothing.  Kight  were  employed  ati  messengers  and 
giuLrds;  and  teu  OB  ordinary  Ial>ourer&  on  the  Government 
farm.  The  former  slept  within  the  gaol  walk^  but  the  latter 
remained  on  the  farm,  in  a  huilding  mainly  constructed  by 
H^'themaelves  under  charge  of  a  warder*  They  were  clothed  and 
P^Pfed  as  ordinary  labourers  by  the  Gaol  Department^  and  each  was 
allowed  any  gratuity  the  Superintendent  of  the  farm  considered 
that  he  had  earnc^d  beyond  tlie  ordinary  wages  of  a  labourer, 
which  were  paid  to  the  Gaol  Departments  These  men,  without 
exceptiout  proved  trustworthy,  willing,  and  obedient,  fully  equal 
to  the  best  of  the  paid  native  guards*  and  better  than  a  large 
proportion.  These  intermediate  prisoners  received  the  full 
renoiaaion  of  two  montha  in  twelve  of  tbeic  sentence.  Theregulti^ 
of  the  n«w  rules  for  1871  were  aa  under:  Eighteen  inter- 
mediate prisoners  earned  2^929  marks  and  605^  days  reraiaaion  ; 
105  convict  offioeru  eamed  1 1,382  marks,  2,278  days  remifision, 
and  Rsl4  15  4  gratuity ;  327  ordinary  prisoners  gained  6,951 
marks,  I,367|  days  remission,  and  Ksr2&  11  9,  or,  in  the 
aggregate,  405  prisoners  gained2l,262markH,  4,251  daya  remia- 
flion  and  Ral44  111  gratuity,  representing  an  extra  casti  profit 
to  Government  of  lls289  G  2^  or,  calculating  the  dieta  saved,  a 
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saving  of  Rs566  4  9.     The  highest  remission  gained  was  46 
days,  in  the  case  of  a  thoroughly  well-behaved  man  who  had 

been  nearly  ten  years  in  gaol. 

A  regular  system  of  education  h  carried  out  in  all  the 
gaols.  All  not  physically  unfit  are  set  to  learn  the  alphabet 
and  figures  up  to  100*  After  mastering  these  they  are  pro- 
moted to  the  first  class,  and  instructed  in  reading  and  writing, 
the  first  book  of  the  educational  series,  and  the  first  two  rul^ 
of  arithmetic.  On  passing  through  these  they  are  promoted 
to  the  second  cla^s,  and  instructed  in  the  second  book  and  third 
and  fourth  rules  of  arithmetic.  The  long-er  termed  prisoners  are 
taken  through  the  higher  course  as  prescribed  for  Tillage  schools, 
aud  the  oflBcers  of  the  Educational  Department  kindly  assist  by 
advice  and  periodical  examinations.  A  large  number  of  the 
prisoners  received  are  so  ignorant  as  not  to  be  able  to  count 
beyond  four,  and  the  large  majority  are  confined  for  very  short 
terms.  Still,  the  effort  to  assign  particular  values  and  meanings 
to  combinations  of  lines  and  marks  is  an  education  of  the 
thinking  faculties,  and  considered  desira'hle  ;  besides  which* 
book-learning  is  a  form  of  discipline,  and  one  hour  devoted  to 
it  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  added  to  the  one  hour  for  bathing 
and  dinner,  is  a  wholesome  relief  from  continuous  manual 
labour  from  sunrise  to  eunact. 

Of  5,473  males  and  633  females  convicted  during  the  year, 
4,914  males  and  alt  the  females  were  ignorant  of  their  letters. 
Of  the  4^9 14  males  and  fi53  females,  1,587  males  and  85  females 
at  least  learnt  their  letters  and  counting  up  to  100;  many  master- 
ing easy  words,  and  139  males  and  17  females  had  learnt  so 
much  as  to  be  able  to  read  and  write  fairly  and  to  understand 
the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic.  A  large  number  of  the  old 
prisoners  have  learnt  to  read  and  write  well  in  gaol.  It  is  fair 
to  suppose  that  these  would  have  remained  uninstructed  but 
for  their  admission  to  prison. 

Miss  Maky  Carpenter,  of  Bristol,  read  a  paper  'Chi 
Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools  for  India*'  Miss  Carpenter 
said  that  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  reform  in  India 
presented  by  the  character  and  condition  of  the  people,  which 
it  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  comprehend,  even  faintly,  who 
is  not  acquainted  with  them.  In  all  reforms  the  British 
Government  is  scrupulously  careful  not  to  interfere  in  any 
way  with  religious  or  social  customs.  But  granting  all  this, 
there  are  some  simple  principles  without  which  gaols  are 
not  only  wn reformatory,  but  they  are  absolutely  schools  of 
vice.     The  fact  that  education  and  moral  instruction  are  not 
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made  a  part  of  gaol  discipline  in  India  prevents  imprisonment 

from  being  improTing  to  those  subjected  to  it ;  but  the  added 

and  almost  universal  factj  in  addition  to  this,  that  numbers  of 

pnaonersy  sometimes  as  many  as  sixty^  pass  the  nights  locked 

Bp  for  twelve  hoars  in  association,  must  neutralise  any  possible 

cpod  arising  from  industrial  training,  and  engender  vice  to  a 

£ngfatful  extent.      One  great  difficulty  is  happily   being  re- 

ffiOTed.     Native  public  opinion  is  beginning  to  be  directed  to 

tin  subject.      Until  lately  a  perfect  apathy  existed  respecting 

the  condition  of  prisoners,  for  oetween  the  lower  and  the  higher 

cMtes  of  Hindu  society  there  seemed  to  be  an  impassable 

gulf; — the  secrets  of  the  prison-house  they  had  no  desire  to 

penetrate ;  and  if  the  evils  resulting  from  the  condition  of  the 

guls  forced  themselves  on  their  notice,  they  felt  an  inability 

to  remove,  or  even  to  mitigate  them.     But  a  great  change  in 

Ihii  feeling  is  steadily  taking  place.     Visits  to  England  made 

by  enlightened  Hindus  awaken  an  entirely  new  feelmg  in  their 

HUDdi ;  they  perceive  how  we  try  to  reform  the  most  degraded; 

tbey  see  that  we  never  consider  any  expenditure  an  obstacle 

Then  the  diminution  of  crime  is  a  question.      At  the  last 

weting  of  this  Association  at  Norwich,  a  very   important 

paper  on  Indian  prisons  was  read  by  Mr.  C.  Sabhapathi  lyah, 

letting  forth  the  whole  subject  in  a  very  forcible  way,  irom 

the  actual  knowledge  he  had  himself  derived  from  observations 

Bide  in  his  official  duties  as  Crown  Prosecutor.     He  earnestly 

Bipealed  to  this  Association  to  bring  this  subject  before  the 

tiovemment.     This  paper  has  been  extensively  circulated  in 

India,  and  has  received  a  warm  response  from  many  of  his 

coootrymen.     The  points  on  which  Mr.   Sabhapathi  chiefly 

nnsted  were :    1.  Want  of  proper  gaol  accommodation.     In 

the  Indian  gaols  sixty  or  seventy  prisoners  often  sleep  side  by 

tide  on  the  ground  in  one  cell,  a  practice  demoralising  and 

injurious  to  health.     There  are  many  other  evils  connected 

with  deficient  accommodation,  which  cause  great  insecurity,  and 

an  impossibility  to  carry  out  a  good  system.     2.  The  defective 

nature  of  the  gaol  establishments.     3.  The  non-introduction 

«f  moral  training.     4.  Want  of  proper  instruction  in  useful 

and  industrial  arts;  and  5.  The  neglect  of  juvenile  offenders. 

The  same  obstacles.  Miss  Carpenter  said,  will  probably  pre- 
sent themselves  in  this  case  which  did  in  England  nearly  a 
qnarter  of  a  century  ago,  when  the  public  mind  was  awakening 
to  the  necessity  of  training,  not  punishing,  juvenile  delinquents. 
Oar  own  gaols  were  not  even  then  in  the  demoralising  con- 
lition  of  those  in  India.  But  those  of  us  who  engaged  in  the 
oovement  clearly  proved   that  the  very  best  possible  gaols 
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on  a  strict  separate  system  could  not,  by  the  very  nature  of 
the  ca&e,  reform  or  suitably  educate  young  cbildrea.  We 
proved  also  that,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  it  was  lee^ 
expensive  to  the  State  so  to  train  children  that  they  may  lead 
a  useful  and  honest  life,  than  to  give  thero  such  gaol  discipline 
as  will  mevitably  lead  to  a  life  of  crime.  If  it  is  so  injurious 
to  send  young  boys  and  girls  to  gaol,  where  there  is  every 
effort  made  to  prevent  contamination  and  to  give  good  instruc- 
tion, what  must  be  the  effect  in  India,  where  they  are  mixed 
with  adult  criminala  and  have  no  instruction.  Occafiional 
attempts  have  been  made  to  place  the  juveniles  in  some  degree 
of  separation  from  the  adults,  but  notliing  can  be  done  under 
existing   circumstances    effectually   to    remedy  the   evil.     So 

freat  is  the  certainty  of  every  young  person  being  made  worae 
y  being  sent  to  gaol,  that  the  substitution  of  whipping,  for 
juveniles,  is  appointed  by  a  special  Act,  It  is  well  known  that 
this  does  not  produce  even  a  deterrent  effect ;— the  boys  return 
again  aud  again,  more  and  more  hardened.  There  arc  in  the 
large  cities  of  that  great  country  numbers  of  boys  spending 
their  time  in  idleness  and  preparing  to  lead  careless  liv^L 
There  are  multitudes  wandering  over  the  country  learning 
dishonesty  and  other  vices  from  their  elders. 

We  are  not  without  examples  which  prove  the  practicability 
of  reclaiming  these  young  delinquents,  and  enabling  them  to 
lead  honest  lives.  The  oidy  direct  effort  to  carry  on  such  & 
work  in  India  Is  at  Bombay,  where  in  1850  an  Industrial  School 
was  started  by  some  benevolent  persons  to  give  employment  to 
destitute  boys.  The  sucecss  of  this  was  such  that  the  family  of 
David  Sassoon  generously  endowed  it,  and  it  bears  his  name. 
The  Sassoon  Reformatory  has  received  the  confidence  of  the 
magistrates  and  of  the  pubHc,  and  it  still  continues  a  very 
useful  workj  though  deficient  in  many  of  the  improvement 
which  experience  has  now  introduced.  The  detention  of  the 
inmates  is  secured  by  apprenticing  them  to  the  institution  to 
learn  trades.  A  clause  was  introduced  into  the  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure Act,  1861,  intended  to  enable  such  institutions  to  be 
made  substitutes  for  gaols ;  but  as  it  limited  the  time  of  deten- 
tion to  the  prison  sentence,  the  managers  did  not  consider  that 
it  would  be  advisable  to  adopt  its  provisions.  It  remains  the 
only  Reformatory  in  India  for  Criminal  Boys. 

A  Reformatory  corresponding  to  those  in  England  cannot 
be  established  iu  India  without  a  suitable  Act  and  Grovenunent 
support,  as  in  our  country.  Even  more  is  needed  in  India. 
Voluntary  sympathy  and  co-operation  are  aa  needful  tJaere  as 
here — and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  will  be  alwavs 
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icoming  when  an  opening  is  given  for  their  increase,     In 
every  part  of  India  will  be  found  olYiomL   gentlemen  who  arc 
)iiamted  with  the  Reformatory  ayatem  in  England,  and  who 
rill  aesist  with  their  advice  and  directions.     But  the  c&tAbll^h- 
ment  and  management  of  the  institution   couUI  not  Sftfely  be 
left  to  voluntary  effort   in   India,  on  account  of  the   constant 
chants  which  are  taking  place.     Dependence  on   this  would 
esult  in  failure  as  soon   as   the  moving  spirit   is  withdrawn, 
['his  was  unfortunately  the  case  at  Katnagiri  when  the  official 
itlemanwho  comraenced  the  work  was  trauaferred  elsewhere. 
Dhe  luhtive  gentlemen  who  took  part  in  the  work  did  not 
understand  it»  and  have  petitiontxl  Government  to  take  the 
^_whole  into  their  own  hands, 

^ft  The  many  observations  of  tho  4^onditions  and  wants  of  the 
^Beople  which  had  come  before  her,  had  led  her  to  the  following 
■feonclu^iona : — 

^  1.  In  all  Educatiou  of  the  Maasee  in  Indta^  Industrial 
Work  ahould  form  an  essential  part.  Connected  with  all 
vernacular  echooLs  for  the  lowest  castes  there  should  be  work- 
shops adapted  to  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  locality.  Id 
tiiese  boys  should  receive  a  good  physical  development  by 
usefbl  work  and  skilled  labour*  with  an  introduction  to  the 
simple  laws  of  physical  science  ; — email  payiuente  should  be 
made  to  the  scholara  for  work  actually  done,  dependent  how- 

Kver  on  regular  attendance  at  school. 
II-  In  all  factories  or  workshops  where  young  persons, 
ibether  boys  or  girls,  are  engajijed  in  work,  it  should  be 
rendered  obligatory  on  tho  managers  to  give  three  hours,  or 
half-time;!  schooling  to  each  child  up  to  a  faxed  age,  or  until  he 
haft  reached  a  prescribed  ntandard.  The  time  of  labour  should 
also  be  limitca  by  Act.  An  Act  will  be  neede<l  for  this 
stmilar  to  our  Factory  Act.  Factories  are  rapidly  spreading^ 
and  will  do  so  as  the  industry  of  the  country  develops.  It  is 
^Kmofit  important  that  f^teps  should  be  taken  soon  to  establish  the 
^^coessity  of  education  in  connection  with  work.  It  is  Rold  that 
there  are  thousamla  of  children  iu  Bombay  alono  engaged  in 
factory  work.  Tho  Oovemment  must  decide  whether  theae 
are  to  grow  up  to  perpetuate  ignorance  and  its  constant 
attendant  superstition  in  India.  If  these  two  proviaions  are 
carried  out  universally^  there  wdl  be  far  loss  need  of  provision 
for  youthful  delijiquents  and  vagrant  children  than  at  present. 
It  would  be  perhaps  better  not  to  establish  two  sets  of  schools^ 
M  we  have  in  England — both  Reformatories  with  imprisonment, 
and  Certified  Industrials  without  any — but  to  begin  with 
Government   Industrial    Schools   only,  leaving   others   to  be 
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provided  for  as  necessity  arises.    I  would  therefore  pn^NN 
thirdhr : — 

III.  That  no  young  person  under  fourteen  should  heoM- 
forth  be  sent  to  prison,  but  that  all  who  commit  acts  for  wtiA 
they  arc  now  legally   punished,  and   all   wandering  withsit 
proper  guardianship,  should  be  sent  to  a  Government  IdAbi  \ 
trial    School,  under  the   general   provisions   of    the  Eaj^. 
Industrial   Schools'   Act.      These   Industrial   Schools  to  W; 
established  by  Government,  and  under  the  inspection  of  tb: 
Educational  Department.     These  schools  should  not  be  tn..^ 
large  for  individual  care  to  be  taken  of  the  inmates ;  the  fio^v 
sing  and  suj>ervision  after  discharge  to  be  carried  outiik= 
England. 

Miss  Carpenter  concluded  by  observing  that  there  csa  W^ 
no  doubt  that  all  these  three  proposals,  properly  carried  o^d 
would  receive  warm  sympathy  and  co-operation  from  enligfatONK 
natives. 

The  Rev.  James  Beoo,  D.D.,  of  Edinbui^h,  read  a  ^ 
*  On  Criminals  Self-Sustaining  in  New  Zealand.'  He 
that,  if  our  present  modes  of  punishment  should  be  conti 
incarceration  should  always  oe  coupled  not  only  with 
but  if  possible  remunerative  labour.  In  some  respects  ovi 
colonists  have  a  great  advantage  over  us  in  dealing  with 
questions.  They  are  hampered  with  few  conventionalities 
vested  interests  in  dealing  with  the  wrongs  of  society,  and 
are,  therefore,  more  free  to  act  and  more  apt  to  adopt  mi 
which  commend  themselves  to  the  dictates  of  common 
It  is  more  than  twenty  years  since  we  declared  that  all 
nals,  as  a  general  rule,  might  and  should  be  self-sustaining;  aii' 
in  Dunedin,  the  capital  of  Otogo,  New  Zealand,  we  latdy  nv 
this  system  in  full  and  successful  operation.  In  the  Beportcf: 
the  gaol  of  Dunedin  for  April  1843,  which  was  only  a  ftr 
monuis  before  we  visited  the  colony,  there  is  the  followi^ 
passage : — '  It  will  be  seen  that  the  appropriation  for  the 
year  just  closed  was  6,563/.  7s,  Gd,,  and  that  the  sum  ol^ 
5,861/.  12tf.  lO^d.  had  been  expended,  being  701/.  U«.  1\i  I 
under  the  estimate ;  while  the  earnings  of  the  establishmot, 
amounting  to  6,49  U.  IBs,,  show  that  not  only  has  the  serrioe 
been  carried  out  without  any  charge  to  the  public  purse,  hot 
that  the  province  has  actually  benefited  by  the  department  to 
the  extent  of  630/.  5s.  Hd,  The  labour  in  which  the  crinunah 
are  employed  is  in  reclaiming  land,  making  roads,  and  io^ 
proving  the  Botanical  Gardens — all  works  in  which  ihe  peopk 
as  a  whole  are  interested.     He  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  tins 
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"worlc,  and  in  particular  liad  witnessed  a  group  of  persous  busy 
in  cutting  down  a  hill  ior  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  land  in 
ConReotion    with   the    harbour.     Two   soldiers   were    quietly 

Saradin^,  one  on  each  side,  witli  loaded  guns,  at  a  couveoient 
iistancCj  and  tliits  was  found  a  sufBcient  hint  that  any  attempt 
to  run  away  would  be  found  dangerous.  It  seeras  that  euch  an 
attempt  was  once  made,  and  the  result  was  that  one  of  the 
runaways  wa3  shot.  Since  that  time  tlierehiis  been  no  trouble. 
The  racn  aeemcd  strong  and  active,  and  were  made  sufficiently 
comfortable.  Many  advantages  result  from  this  system. 
Society  is  protected  against  a  great  and  ugelesa  expense.  The 
djv'^inc  law  Ih  enforced,  '  If  any  tnau  will  not  work^  neither 
shall  he  eat.'  The  crirainals  arc  greatly  benefited.  Many  men 
become  criminals  from  the  Bheer  love  ol"  idleness.  This  is 
effectually  checked  by  the  plan  referred  to.  Whibt  the 
criminals  feel  the  discipUac  to  be  a  real  punishment,  they  leave 
the  place  improved  and  quite  able  Uy  earn  their  bread  by  their 
own  industry  if  they  are  so  disposed.  Many  n  man,  if  he  knowa 
that  he  must  work,  will  rather  work  for  himself  than  i'or  the 
community.  At  all  events,  by  this  system  aociety  protects 
itfielf  from  the  wasteful  and  unnecessary  expense  of  criminals, 

A  paper  '  On  Cnrainal  Offences  and  the  Repression  of 
Crime*  waa  read  by  Mr.  William  Tayleb,  F.S.S.,  F.S,A. 
The  author  said  that  as  a  preliiuinary  to  Uis  suggestions  and 
a  clear  elucidation  of  facta,  it  waa  necessary  to  give  the  fol- 
lowing tables  of  offences  committed  for  the  yeara  1871- 
1872:— 


ClHMi. 

lOlH, 

Amilii. 

TeUL 

Kqowu  thi&ve&  mid  drprExlators 

tudn  IS^enmofaf^  . 

3,233 

S37 

2.a70 

19  j«ium  Mid  aboTS  . 

12,651 

a,934 

le.asfi 

Boccivecn  of  Btoleo  goods  uuler 

1 6  ^wiTs  of  a^n    . 

8 

— 

8 

18  jMn  and  atK]ve  . 

1,431} 

100 

i.B^e 

Siupectect    pfraaDi*    undnr     10 

jeUB  uf  Ag« 

2,ZZt 

802 

3,134 

Idyctkra  And  ubove  ,                  , 

18,003 

i.44S 

22,4A1 

48,877 

Id  addition  to  this  list  of  the  criminal  classes  at  large^  there 
I  are  in  loeal  prisons  {exclusive  of  debtors  and  naval  and  military 
prisoners),  16^805;  in  the  convict  prisons,  9, 6H 4;  and  in  reforma- 
tories, 4,424;   being  an   aggregate  of   77,79U  persons.      The 
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number  of  houses  of  bad  character  (a  fertile  source  of  the 
increase  of  crime),  the  resort  of  thieves,  depredators,  and  sus- 
pected persons  known  in  each  police  district,  appears  under 
the  following  heads : — 

Houses  of  recpivers  of  stolen  goods 1,408 

Comprieitig — Public  Houses  ....  1,168 
Beer  Shops  ....  6d8 
Coffee  Shops     ....        206 

2,031 

Other  houses  of  knoTQ  or  suspected  bad  character    .  2,029 

Total  houses  of  bad  character  in  thoCounties  and  Boroughs, 

including  the  Metropolis  and  the  City  of  London   .        6,468 

The  classification  of  oiFences  are.  returned  under  the  follow- 
ing heads ; — 

L  Offences  against  the  person,  2,586. 

II.  Offences  against  property  with  violence,  3,940. 

III.  Offences  against  property  without  violence,  35,072. 

IV.  Malicious  offences  against  property,  441. 

V.  Forgery,  and  offences  against  the  currency,  859. 

VI.  Offences  not  included  in  the  above,  1,293;  and  in  which 
are  comprised  every  species  of  crime  attempted  or  committed, 
from  murder  and  burglaries  to  larceny. 

To  this  formidable  list  of  crimes  and  offences  dealt  with  by 
courts  of  criminal  jurisdiction  would  have  to'  be  added  the 
summary  convictions  before  magistrates,  forming  an  aggregate 
of  upwards  of  400,000 ;  comprising  breaches  of  the  peace, 
drunkenness  and  drink  (being  under  this  head  no  less  than 
150,000  persons),  common  assaults,  aggravated  assaults  on 
women  and  children,  offences  under  the  Licensed  Victuallers* 
and  Beer  Acts,  Masters'  and  Servants',  and  others  of  a  less 
serious  character. 

Penal  laws  can  only  act  within  certain  limits,  and  the 
power  of  such  laws  extends  mainly  to  palpable  acts  susceptible 
of  manifest  proofs.  In  many  instances  the  existing  laws  are 
insufficient,  or  are  evaded ;  there  arc  also,  under  the  milder 
influence  of  modern  laws,  a  large  class  of  offences  springing 
up  which  were  heretofore  infrequent  or  unknown ;  such  has 
been  the  crime  of  garotting,  and  the  brutal  violence  against 
women  and  children.  The  one,  it  is  true,  has  been  partially 
met  by  the  firm  decision  of  the  judges,  but  the  punishment  of 
the  other  is  totally  inadequate  to  the  crune ;  and  it  should  be 
the  duty  of  the  State  or  the  law  officers,  or  a  specially  pro- 
perly constituted  officer  of  the  Crown,  to  present  to  Parliament 
every  session  supplementary  laws  to  aid  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  to  give  to  legislative  enactments,  as  far  as  possible, 
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a  repNaiTe  effect.  Such  would  seem  to  be  called  for  in  the 
offence  of  wife  beating,  bj  girlDg  powers  to  the  magistracy  to 
inflict  a  longer  imprisonment,  with  a  discretionarj  power  to 
direct  corporal  punishment,  and  requiring  sureties  ai^er  the 
termination  of  imprisonment  to  keep  the  peace,  and  the  appro- 
priation of  the  compulsory  earnings  of  the  offender  during 
incarceration  for  the  benefit  of  the  wife  and  children,  who  most 
frequently  by  the  wrong  doing  of  the  offender  become  chargeable 
to  the  parish.  In  cases  of  drunkenness  it  would  be  well  to  ad- 
minister a  wholesome  term  of  imprisonment  after  a  second  or 
third  offence.  Greater  repressive  measures  are  required  for  th^ 
punishment  of  receivers  of  stolen  goods — the  veiy  pioneers 
of  evil  and  tempters  to  crime  both  of  the  young,  the  aged,  and 
the  profligate.  The  powers  of  punishment  should  be  of  the 
largest  description  against  such  criminals,  and  penal  servitude 
on  conviction  a  certain  consequence,  with  adequate  imprison- 
ment to  accomplices,  which,  with  full  powers  of  constant  super- 
vision by  the  police,  would  go  far  to  repress  and  lessen  the 
evil.  Some  systematic  plan  under  proper  regulations  was 
wanted  to  enable  the  discharged  prisoner,  so  far  as  possible, 
from  relapsing  into  crime,  and  to  prevent  his  return  to  his  old 
haunts  of  vice  and  dangerous  companions.  A  larger  and  more 
extended  effort  should  be  made  than  at  present  in  this  direction, 
which  mi^t  be  effected  by  Governmental  or  county  aid. 
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TECHNICAL    INSTRUCTION.' 

IrTwhat  way  and  at  what  stage  can  Technical  Instruction  be 
best  introduced  into  our  National  system  of  Education  9  By 
Bernhard  Sahuelson,  M.P. 

IT  will  simplify  the  consideration  of  the  subject^  the  discussion 
of  which  I  have  been  requested  to  introduce,  if  we  admit 
frankly  that  in  England  at  any  rate  (I  am  glad  to  believe  that 
Scotland  is  more  fortunate)  we  do  not  possess  a  system  of 
national  education.  Such  a  system  as  I  conceive  it  should 
afford  to  all  the  children  of  the  nation  adequate  elementary 
instruction,  and,  moreover,  should  offer  to  all,  so  far  as  their 
capacities  and  other  circumstances  will  enable  them  to  take 
advantage  of  it,  full  opportunity  for  further  mental  cultivation. 
There  are  lying  before  me  the  calendars  of  two  German 
schools  for  hoys  of  the  middle  class  intended  for  a  mercantile 
or  industrial  career,  the  Friedrich-Werder  Gewerbe,  or  trade 
school  of  Berlin,  and  the  Real  Schule,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Schellen  at  Cologne.  The  courses  of  each  of  these  insti- 
tutions, following  after  some  preparatory  teaching  in  an  ele- 
mentary school  or  at  home,  where  reading  and  writing  together 
with  a  little  arithmetic  have  been  acquired,  retain  their  pupils 
during  nine  or  ten  years ;  and  boys  who,  according  to  the 
reports,  were  to  become  mechanical  engineers,  builders,  post- 
masters, merchants,  and  chemists,  left  those  schools  last  July, 
having  attained  the  ages  of  seventeen  to  twenty  years.  The 
Real  Schule  of  Cologne,  the  average  number  oi  whose  pupils 
is  580,  has  28  masters  ;  the  Gewerbe  Schule  of  Berlin,  averag- 
ing 540,  has  a  staff  of  32  masters.  In  every  German  town  of 
the  least  importance  there  are,  in  addition  to  the  Gymnasium 

>  Soo  Tranaactions,  1868,  p.  430;  1870,  p.  323. 
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or  Classical  school,  one  or  more  technical  sdiool*  resembllEig 
those  oi'  Berlin  and  Cologne;  the  nunieroua  Universities  and 
Polytechnic  IiiatUutions  funii-^h  the  requisite  atafl' of  teachers. 
The  fees  are  small.  I  have  no  infnrtnatlan  as  to  those  of  the 
schools  which  I  have  quotcil,  but  I  find  from  the  prospectus  of 
another  very  celebrated  trade  school,  that  of  Barmen  in  West- 
phalia, that  its  school  fees  for  the  year  are  from  3/.  in  the 
Fowest  to  6/.  in  the  highest  class,  and  that  boj's  whose  frienda 
do  not  reside  in  the  town  are  bfiardtd  fur  2^/.  The  govern- 
mental the  niuncij>alitieft,  and  ]»rivate  persons  vie  with  each 
other  in  placing  at  the  diApoc^al  of  pu<ir  scholars  of  the  ele- 
mentary echoolfl  who  have  ^hown  superior  capacity  tlie  mcana 
of  continuing  their  studies  in  these  BOCoiidary  schools. 

I  need  not  describe  the  elementary  schools  of  Germany 

and   Switzerland;    it  is   now   well   known   that    in   tliem   the 

children  of  the  itoor  receive,  up  to  the  age  of  fotirtecn  yenrd, 

sound  elementary  instruction,  not  cnnfined  to  reading,  writing, 

and  arithmetic,  but  including  geography,  the  outlinen  of  the 

history  of  their  own  and  other  Kuropeaii  countries,  a  moderu 

^H  language,  some  elementary  teaching  in  scicuce,  and  instruction 

^Kin  the  religion  which  their  parents  acknowledge. 

^H        Afi  contrasted  with  a  svf^teni  i)f  educiition  Huch  as  I  have 

^Brcferred  to.  and  ejccludiug  ihe  j^ieat  public  schools,  available 

^Bouly  to  the   rich,  we  have   in  England  f4ir  the  middle  clashes 

^'schools  like  those  attaciied  to  King'a  and  University  Colleges, 

the  City  of  London   School,  the   Bristol  Trades  School,  and, 

thanks  to  the  EndLuved  Sohuol  Commissioners,  a  few  efficient 

I or   ftt   any   rate  [irogressive    grammar    and    endowed    schoids, 

^HfttnoDgst  which  I  would  more  particularly  name  the  school  at 
^Bfciiggleswick,  near  Skipton.as  one  where  instruction  in  scienee 
has  been  included  in  the  general  plan  of  instruction  ;  and  a- 
small  number  of  exceptional  private  schools,  in  which  a  praise- 
worthy attemjit  is  made  to  adapt  the  instruction  to  the  re- 
quirementa  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  elas&eK  These 
schoulg,  however,  rarely  retain  their  puplla  beyond  the  age  of 
fifteen  to  seventeen  yeai-s,  and  when  all  are  reckoned  ihey  are 

(Utterly  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  po|>ulatioa. 
I  Of  elementary  school  buildings  we  shall  soon  have  a 
lufBcient  number,  and  It  is  probable  that  the  duly  of  the 
parent  to  send  his  child  to  school  will,  in  some  way  or  other, 
be  in  a.11  cases  made  a  legal  obligation  ;  but  so  long  as  the 
necessity  of  rendering  our  training  schools  for  elementary 
teachers  thoroughly  national  and  efficient  is  uot  acknowledj^ed, 
and  so  long  as  the  instruction  of  the  children  in  elementary 
Bchoola  is  left  in  a  great  measure  to  the  care  of  other  ilUlaught 
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children,  called  pupil  teachers,  of  from  13  to  17  years  of  age> 
we  cannot  hope  that  our  poor  will  receive  proper  elementu'y 
instruction. 

Until  the  English  approach  the  German  schools  in  number 
and  value  it  would  be  vain  to  expect  that  technical  instruction 
will  be  universally  accessible,  and  we  can  only  hope  for  its 
gradual  introduction,  availing  ourselves  of  existing  resources, 
with  such  improvements  as  may  be  looked  for  under  the  sti- 
mulus of  the  increasing  interest  evinced  by  some  of  our  great 
corporations,  by  the  parents  themselves,  and  consequently  by 
the  Legislature. 

One  important  step  in  the  right  direction  has  lately  been 
taken  :  although  the  political  chief  is  still  a  species  of  odd  man 
whose  duties  include  the  passing  of  Ballot  Acts,  the  suppression 
of  the  foot  and  mouth  disease,  and  the  negotiation  of  Washing 
ton  treaties,  the  Government  departments  of  literary  instruction 
and  of  Science  and  Art  have  been  placed  under  the  control  of  a 
single  permanent  administrative  head. . 

I  understand  technical  instruction  to  include,  besides  the 
teaching  of  industrial  manipulation,  which  for  our  present  pur- 
pose we  may  include,  firstly,  drawing,  mathematics,  the  physical 
sciences,  which  are  the  bases  of  the  industrial  arts ;  and  secondly, 
the  application  of  those  sciences  and  of  the  art  of  design  to 
industrial  purposes,  I  should  place  in  the  first  division  such 
subjects  as :  — 

Pure  Mathematics.  Chemistry.  Physical  Geography. 

Geometry.  Physics.  Biology. 

Theoretical  Mechanics.  Geology.  Astronomy,  &c. 

and  in  the  second — 

Building  Construction.    Machine  Construction.     Metallurgy, 
Naval  Architecture.        Chemicaland  I^Ianufac-     Agriculture,  &c. 
Applied  Mechanics.  turing  Technologj-. 

Although  this  list  is  incomplete,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the 
field  is  too  \\'ide  to  be  covered  within  the  school  period,  even 
when  the  pupils  remain  at  school  to  the  age  of  adolescence, 
bearing  in  mind  always  that  instruction  in  technical  subjects  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  branches  of  a  liberal  education  would 
defeat  its  own  object.  Much  more  is  this  the  case  with  chil- 
dren leaving  school  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  sixteen. 
The  choice  of  subjects  must  vary  with  the  age  at  which  school 
instruction  is  to  terminate,  and  with  the  future  career  of  the 
scho]a,T. 
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i.'^tenditiOTi  precedent*  however,  to  tho  |jos»ibii!ty  of  tecb- 
nical  instruction  U  ii  due  pruvi&iou  of  BcioncetemrluTs.  For  these 
wo  must  loak  m  the  uaain  as  to  Elementary  Schools  to  our 
Training  Colleges  asgiated  by  such  in -'^ti  tut  ions  as  the  Science 
School  of  South   Kensington,  and  as  1o  Secondary  Schools,  to 

ttlie  UnivcrBities,  and  to  iuHlitutiona  like  Iviiit:;'a  College,  Uni- 
versity College,  and  Owen's  CoIJi;ife.     The  traininn;  collegea 
fihould  add  a  thiwl  year   to    their   curriculum  ;  instruction  in 
matliematicB  and  in  some  of  the  other  subject.'*  which  I  have 
included  in  the  first  division  should  be  part  of  the  oblififatory 
course  ;  and  no  elementary  school  containing,  for  example,  100 
children  and  upwards,  should,  after  a  certain   date,  receive  the 
~'arliam4?ntary  grant  on   results*  luiless   it  had  a  teacher  who 
[liad    passed  eatisfartorily  in  geometry,  in  pJiysical  geography, 
id  in   phyKica  or  in   biology.     A  nian  thus  qualitied,  having 
become  famitlar  ivith  the  method  of  science^  could,  if  he  chosCj 
ifterwards  acquire  other  theoretical  subjects,  as  well  as  those  of 
'  application,incJudcd  in  the  second  division — forin&iance  machine 
confitruction,  diemical    technoloj^y,  or  agriculture — availing 
himself  for  tbat  purpose,  an  to  the  first  class  of  subjects,  of  the 
^Hunual  courses  for  elementary  teacliers  at  Smith  Kensington^ 
^H)r  of  any  other  means  of  instruction  which  may  be  within  his 
^pench.     liut.  if  he  stopped  short  at   the  limited   but   exact  in- 
^Bfttruetion  in    theoretieiil  science  which  i  suppose  him  to  have 
^Bobtaiued  in  the   training  college,  he  would   be  iufinitely  better 
Hquali6ed  as  a  tcai^'her  tlian  if  during  that  course  he  had  t^kcn 
™  op  a  greater  range  of  subjects  superficially.     Whether  he  be 
competent  to  teach  many  subjecta  or  not,  the  children  of  the 
^■elementary  schools  wbotn  he  is  to  instruct  have  not  time  to 
^P»cquire  more  than  the  rudimeiitti  of  one  or  two  tlieoretical  sci- 
ences*    At  the  fiamc  time  i\n  elcmuntury  teacher,  who  is  qua- 
lified to  give  instruction  in  the  applied  sciences*  will  find  em- 
^■ployment  in  adult  classeti^  auch  aa  those  in  connection  with  the 
^■Science  and  Art  Department. 

Assuming,  then,  that  every  elementary  »chool  for  100  pupils 
and  upwioHlsj  which  would  include  the  principal  village  schools, 
had  a  master  or  assistant  qnidified  in  science,  ttic  couraeof  such 
A  school  should   iuclude  for  all  the  chitdren  linear  drawing  and 

I  lessons  on  common  objects  which  would  be  illustrated  by  locally 
accessible  specimens;  the  ordinary  reading  book  fcihould  also 
describe  in  familiar  language  tlie  phenomena  of  nature.  Those 
who  are  ac4iuainted  with  the  admirable  text-books  on  Elemen- 
tary Science  of  Professor  Balftmr  Stewart;,  T)j\  Roscoe,  and 
others,  cannot  doubt  that  the  taak  of  compiling  such  a  reading 
book  will  be  undertaken  by  competent  hands  aa  aoon  as  the 
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want  of  it  becomes  felt.     Indeed  I  am  not  sure  that  it  dott 
not  already  exist  amongst  the  publications  of  the  Iiish  Na> 
tional  Board.     The  older  children,  those  between  the  ages  cf 
ten  and  thirteen,  should  receive  instruction  in  physical  geo- 
graphy, in  the  elements  of  trigonometry,  and,  from  the  age  of 
eleven  or  twelve,  in  the  rudiments  of  biology  or  of  phyac^ 
perhaps,  in  some  exceptional  cases,  of  both.     More  cannot  bi " 
done  in  the  elementary  school ;  a  few  should  be  drafts  intoAi.' 
secondary  school ;  but  the  greater  number  would  at  the  m  ii  '■ 
thirteen  become  full  time  workers  in  the  field,  at  the  ben<£,«  ; 
in  the  factory,  jwasossing,  however,  as  is  now  but  rarely  tie " 
case,  the  elementary  instruction  required  for  taking  advantan^ 
in  their  leisure  hours  of  the  science  classes  which  are  to  Ee^ 
found  in  almost  every  district  in  the  United  Kingdom.     Hov  * 
much  may  be  done  there  is  evident  from  the  success  of  the  At*. 
dersonian  University  in  your  city,  witli  its  1,400   students,  ti; 
whose  founder  belongs  the  honour  of  having  been,  more  tha 
a  century  ago,  the  originator  of   scientific  instruction  to  thS:-, 
working  classes.     Children  thus  taught  from  the  commene^g 
ment  by  such  masters,  when  they  afterwards  receive  instnictioi  j 
in  science,  would  not  be  subjected  to,  or  would  revolt  againi^ 
cram  like  that  recorded  in  tlie  report  of  the  Science  and  Ait. 
Department  for  the  present  year,  in  which  Professor  Ramn^, 
the  examiner  in  geology,  says  that  '  candidates  answer  ose  of 
last  year's  questions  in  place  of  one  of  this  year's  as  if  thef 
had  been  specially  crammed  in  last  year's  examination;*  aira 
Professor  Carey  Foster,  acting  with  Dr.  Tyndall  as  examiner  , 
in  acoustics,  light,  and  lieat,  states  that  a  good  number  of  can- 
didates in  the  advanced  stage  '  suppose  that  in  order  to  damj^ 
the  vibrations  of  a  string  it  is  needful  to  icet  the  string,'  and 
'  that  a  SHIP  is  the  kind  of  VKS8KL  that  would  usually  be  en> 
ployed  for  containing  air.* 

Amongst  other  conspicuous  examples  of  adult  instructiflB 
in  science  given  to  the  class  whose  education  has  been  received 
in  elementary  schools  I  may  name  the  lectures  for  working  men 
of  Owen's  College,  numbering  more  than  600  students,  under 
the  gratuitous  tuition  of  the  jtrofcssors  of  that  institution,  and 
those  of  the  Miners'  Association  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  o^ 
ganised  some  dozen  years  ago  by  Mr.  Robert  Hunt,  F.B.S.» 
keeper  of  mining  records,  whose  teachers  seek  out  the  working 
miner  in  his  village  and  make  him  familiar  with  the  laws  of  tbe 
forces  and  the  properties  of  the  matter  with  which  he  is  brought 
into  contact  in  his  daily  work.  But  time  is  wanting  to  allude 
further  to  the  subject  of  adult  elementary  instruction  in  science, 
nor  will  I  enter  into  the  question  of  science  teaching  in  our 
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at    public  schools,  which  has  been  inquired   into  hy  'Mr, 
Jorman  Locker,r.K.S-,  the  secretary  oi'the  Koyal  Comniisf^kin 
on  scientific  instruction,  whose  report  will  doubtlesfi  be  furth- 
^^  coining  before  li'iip;- 
^B        In  Secondary  Schrrols,  aaisiimiiig  the  existence  of  corapeteut 
^■teachers,  and  tJmt   they  retain  iheir  scholars  from  the  age  of 
^Height  or  niue,  to  s^ixteen  or  seventeen,  I  should  commcDce,  oa 
^^10  the  eiementnry  sohoolovith  Itsssurip  in  dniwintr  and  on  fami- 
liar objects,  and  in   physic-ftl  geogni]jihy  ;   and  introduce  ma- 
thetnatics^  beginning  with  gcomctrvv  at  the  a^e  of  eleven  or 
^—Jwelvc,  rontinuing  it  until  the  pupil  leaven  school ;  gystematic 
^Kostruclion  in  the  clomcnts  of  natural  gcienco  might  begin  at 
^i.Le  age  of  ten  to  eleven  with   natural   history,  including  geo- 
logy, and  the  six  years  until  the  pupil  leaves,  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen or  seventeen,  eoukl  be  made  reudily  to  include  successively 
^^ihe  elements  of  that  science   and  of  ])hy»ies  and   chemistry. 
^■With  the  exception  perhaps  ol'  fipplied  mficbanics,  it  would  not 
^"in  my  opirtion  be  possible  tit  include  the  apjjlied  fioiences,  but 
the  leaciier  would  illustrate  hi.s  instrnrtion   by  practloal  flppli- 
cationa.      lV(»rk  iit  the  lubui*iiti»ry  is  u  Tieiiessity   if  a  tliornugb 
l^^apprectation    in   liind,  however   limited   iu  extent,  of  natural 
^fccienrc  is  to  be  ncf|nircd  ;    but  the  experience  of  the  Rev»   W. 
^■Tuckwcll,  of  the  College   School  at  launtun,  communicttted  to 
the   British  Association,  and  of  otberi?,  shuw^  that  a  achool 

Kiboratory  need  not  cost  more  than  200/,  to  400/. 
Only  in  those  cases  where  Bchoolednral inn  is  continued  to  the 
Efc  of  eighteen  or  nhieteen  years  would  it  be  desirable  tointro- 
ure  such  subjects  as  building  or  machine  construction  orchomical 
tochnoltigy.     In  all  utber  ca^cs  more  real  [ii'iptfress  would  be  made 
^y  devotiiijf  alt  the  available  time  to  theon'tical  aciencc.     The 
cholar  who  enters  into  active  life  as  an  ajipreutice  at  the  age  of 
ixteen  or  i^cventeen  would  see  in  the  wiirkshop  the  aj>plication  of 
le  principle-s  wbicb  be  would  have  learnt  at  8cliool»«nd,  if  dili- 
cnt,  he  would  find  opportunities  of  fuither  study  in  adult 
'classes,  in  factories,  and  iu  text-books  on  i^pecial  subjects.    For 
instruction  in  the  entire  range  of  theoretical  and  applied  science 
it  would   be  necessary  that  the  student  should  continue   tho 
cour-se  commenced  during  the  school  n^e  at  the  university  or 
at  a  Pulytecbnic   Inhtilutiun.   such  a**  there  is  now  some   hope 
^_that  the  Science  Scbuol  at  South  Kensington  may  become. 
^B      Although  I  have  excluded  instruction  in  technical  manipu- 
^■Jation  from  the  subject  of  this  f>apcr,  1  think  it  right  to  add  that 
the  students  of  King's  College  and  of  King*B  College   School 
tave  mucii  time  and  drudgery  during  their  pupilage  by  the 
[iraclical  gkill  acquired  in  the  workshnj^s  attached  to  the  Col- 
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lege,  and  that,  according  to  competent  observers  like  Mr. 
NuBsey  of  Leeds,  the  artisans  of  Elberfeldt,  Crefeld,  and  other 
continental  towns  derive  great  advantage  from  the  schools  of 
design  and  so-called  weaving  schools. 

I  should  not  fulfil  my  duty  if  I  were  to  conclude  this  Paper 
without  acknowledging,  though  no  alarmist  in  regard  to  foreign 
competition,  that  other  nations,  less  energetic,  less  rich  in  accu- 
mulated capital  and  practical  experience,  and  without  the  ad- 
vantage of  our  great  mineral  resources,  are,  thanks  in  a  great 
measure  to  their  superior  technical  training,  making  relatively 
greater  advances  than  ourselves  in  many  branches  of  industry, 
and  that  the  conviction  of  the  necessity  for  such  training  1^ 
not  arisen  amongst  ourselves  a  day  too  soon.  Happily  it  has 
arisen,  and  in  the  most  desirable  quarters.  Manchester,  by  the 
judicious  enlargement  of  Owen's  College,  to  which  its  merchants 
and  manufacturers  have  quite  recently  contributed  a  sum  mh 
proaching  £200,000 ;  Yorkshire,  by  the  establishment  of  the 
College  of  Science  at  Leeds,  to  which  secondary  schools  of 
science  are  to  be  affiliated  ;  the  Company  of  Clothworkers,  by 
the  foundation  of  scholarships,  and  the  endowment  of  a  chair  of 
textile  technology  in  the  Yorkshire  College ;  the  University  of 
Durham,  and  the  coal-owners  and  manufacturers  of  the  North 
of  England,  by  their  joint  foundation  of  the  School  of  Science 
at  Newcastle  ;  Oxford,  by  its  patronage  of  the  college  to  be 
established  at  Bristol ;  and  the  Company  of  Merchant  Adven- 
turers, by  the  aid  which  it  is  giving  to  the  trade  school  of  the 
same  city,  are  not  only  directly  promoting  the  higher  technical 
instruction  amongst  the  populations  in  which  their  work  is  done, 
but  will  furnish  competent  teachers  to  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  of  their  own  and  other  localities.  I  think 
there  is  no  fear  that  a  work  of  such  national  importance  once 
so  actively  begun  will  suffer  any  relapse ;  but  it  will  be  in  the 
power  of  this  Association  to  promote  by  discussion  and  advice 
its  intelligent  and  economical  organisation. 


On  the  Same.     By  W.   MONTGOMERIE  Neilson. 

IN  the  first  place,  we  must  clearly  imderstand  what  is  meant 
by  technical  instruction.  In  so  far  as  required  by  those  en- 
gaged in  our  aits  and  manufactures,  education  may  be  properly 
divided  into  four  classes :  first,  primary  education ;  second, 
practical  art  education  ;  third,  scientific  science  education; 
fourth  technical  education,  which  is  placed  last  or  highest,  a 
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'^certain   knowledge  of  what  is  taught  in   the  three  preceding 
claases    of   education    bping    indispensable   before   it   can   be 

Studied. 

The  uatiun^il  ^cIichjU  will  provide  for  nil  clasees  tJie  primai-y 
jeduciiliot*  Tiocci-aary  to  prepare  ovcvy  cliilJ  for  becoming  uii  iii' 
ItclJigent  and  useful  member  of  eioeiet}'  in  any  de]>artmetil  of 
inilnfltry  to  which  It  may  he  eallecl. 

The  practical  art  educatiun  >vill  be  acquired  in  the  work- 
Lahop  or  factory  by  imitation  and  repetition.  We  have,  tm- 
fortunatelyj  many  examples  of  grent  skill  in  this  ilepartmcnt 
cf  in&tructiou  without  any  other  kind  of  education  whatever  ; 
:>ut  it  will  be  readily  admitted  tliat  in  all  cases  primary  educa- 
tiftu  ought  t<»  pret^ede  art  instruction. 

^cirnti/it:  cfhicfirhn  is  in  tliis  ajxe  generally  adniittcd  to  be 
laecessary  for  all  ehissei^,  not  only  in   order  to  enable  those  en- 
gaged in    industrial    pursnifcij  to  more  perfectly  ]>raetisc    and 
promote   our  interests*    but   tlint    the   whole  pcojile    may    be 
better  qualified  to  excreUe  in  an    intelligent  manner  tlu;  privi- 
leges which   our  civil  and   reli^iaus   liberties   have  conferred 
'upon  thorn;    and   for  this  latter  (>bject  elementary  science  in- 
struction, I  conaidei%  may  beBuceeflBlully  and  usefully  given  iu 
our  national  schools. 

The  Miovo  udvanced  science  education,  however,  is,  in  my 
tiumble  ojiiuiun.  ^dtujirether  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  national 
cbools,  and  woulil  be  suflieiently  provided  by  our  universities 
fctid  other  local  srhools  and  institutions  if  they  were  only  par- 
alally  aided  by  the  Government. 

Technirfil  tuhfcatrou,  which  1  will  ahortly  defiiie  as  ingtruc- 
tioD  in  the  ap]>lLcatl(in  of  science  to  itrta  and  manufactures,  is 
Pilot  Bciencc  teaching  aa  schoolmen  insist  upon  describing  it  j 
neither  is  it  the  practical  art  of  the  workshojiman  ;  hut  instruc- 
tion in  the  application  of  the  knowledge  of  science  [H>sfiossed 
by  tlie  pupil  to  tlie  particular  ml  or  manufacture  in  which  he  is 
&nga^cd,  or  of  which  ho  has  acquired  practical  experience. 

Teachei-s  of  tetOiuicat  education  rc(juire  to  be  men  of  more 
than  ortlinarj'  flttaitinienta.  They  nuist  have  a  tliorough  prac- 
tical knowled^je  of  the  art  or  manufacture  in  which  the  techni- 
cal instruction  is  to  be  f^ven,  aa  well  as  a  sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  science  to  be  applied*  otherwise  their  practical  pupils 
would  have  no  confidence  in  their  teaching.  No  doubt,  if  it 
were  possible,  the  work&iiop  or  faetoi'j'  would  be  the  beat  place 
(in  which  to  p;\ve  the  instruction  ;  but  aa  it  is  neither  possible 
practicable,  the  workshop  must  bo  brought  to  the  lecture 
am  by  bpeciraens  of  material,  models,  drawmgs,  and  diagrams, 
are  the  upparatua  recjuired  for  technical  instruction. 
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Now  we  may  consider,  not  bow  can  technical  inBtntction  be 
best  introduced  into  the  national  system  of  education,  but  hor 
can  it  in  any  way  be  introduced. 

We  will  take  a  national  school  in  Glasgow  for  an  eiamplt^ 
containing  many  hundreds  of  boys  and  girls,  receiving  the  n»- 
cessary  primary  education  and  probably  some  science  teaching, 
Supposing  that  it  were  possible  to  give  to  this  school  technioil 
instruction,  the  first  question  for  consideration  would  he*  is 
what  department  of  industry  would  the  instruction  be  ^Tcn? 
The  pupils  will  be  engaged  in  the  many  industries  earned  ot 
in  Glasgow,  as  marine  engineers,  ship-builders,  ironfoundei^ :: 
cotton  spinners  and  weavers,  woollen  manufacturers,  djei%^ 
weavers,  glass  makers,  pottery  ware  makers,  ardiitec^ 
builders,  house  carpenters,  cabinet  makers,  painters  and  de- 
corators, brewers,  distillers,  paper  makers,  gold  and  silrer 
smiths,  chemical  workers,  and  many  others.  The  techniol 
instruction  required  for  a  brewer  or  potter  would  be  useleaito 
a  cotton  spinner  or  weaver,  or  that  required  by  a  glass  maks 
or  cabinet  maker  of  no  use  to  an  engineer  or  ship-builder.  A 
special  teacher  and  special  teaching  apparatus  would  be  reqoini: 
for  every  department  of  industry,  as  all  classes  would  havett 
equal  claim  U(>on  the  national  school.  It  is  altogether  abmnd 
to  imagine  that  any  general  or  universal  system  of  techmed 
education  can  be  applied  to  a  national  school.  This  kinddf 
education  is  peculiarly  special.  It  may  be  said  that  then 
schools  could  provide  special  teachers,  classes,  and  apparatu 
I  doubt  this.  School  Boards  as  at  present  constituted  are,  ii 
my  humble  opinion,  not  qualified  to  manage  and  conduct  <mI 
education;  the  managers  of  technical  schools  ought  to  be 
selected  from  men  experienced  in  the  various  industries  carried 
on  in  the  districtof  country  in  which  they  are  to  be  established,  \ 
and  who  could  give  facilities  for  obtaining  the  teaching  tp-  ^ 
paratus  required.  I  say  nothing  of  the  great  cost  of  such  u 
undertaking  in  the  hands  of  a  School  Board,  were  it  possible 
for  them  to  carry  it  out.  No  money  could  be  more  profitably 
spent  by  the  country.  But  the  question  would  no  doubt  be 
raised — is  it  fair  that  such  a  large  amount  of  the  public  money 
should  be  devoted  to  Glasgow,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  end 
other  great  centres  of  industry,  in  order  to  enable  the  people  of 
these  districts  to  accumulate  enormous  wealth  ?  No  doubt  the 
whole  prosperity  of  our  country  depends  upon  the  success  df 
our  arts  and  manufactures,  and  such  a  view  of  the  question  miy 
be  called  a  narrow  one ;  nevertheless,  there  are  many  who  gui 
no  direct  advantage  from  manufactures,  and  who  may  furly 
consider  that  if  the  Government  does  so  much  for  elementuy 
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hication  those  wlio  make  j^reat  fortunes  by  iiiftnufnctiires  nnd 

lose  towns  of  accumulatei!  wcjilth  otij^ht  themselves  tu  provide 

It  least  to  a  grcnt  cxient  the  technu-a]   education  tliey  require* 

I  do   not  sny  that  1  consider  tlic  Gnvornniont  ehiuild  give  no 

aid  to  tcclmicai  education — quite  the  reverse.     AVlieu  our  tltf- 

fci'cnt  eentrefl  of  induBtrv  make   an   effort  t^i  pmvide  teciliiitcal 

istruclion  suitable  for  their  partiouUr  industries,  the  Govern- 

'incnt  would.  I  thinks  be  doiivg  itn  duty  hy  giving  prants  in  nid, 

in   proportion  to  the  extent  of  etiurt  nuule  ;  aud    as  tecliniral 

fjiiatruolion  eimiiot  he  nueee.^sfully  fiinicd   out   withi>ut  the  iio- 

Be.'i^iiry  apimratus  tir  inslrumt'iiM,  to  obtain  which  is  one  of  tlie 

troat-efit   ihttirutlies   to   be   etioouutt^iTd,   I   would  sugfjcit  that 

H'hen  ]tniper  iieemninodali'in  is    ]»ri)vlded    the  contents  of  the 

DationnI    industrial   niusjeums   should  he   put  at  the  disposal  of 

jie  technical  schools  or  colleges  throughout  the  coutitrj-. 

1  cannot  refrain  from  here  exprcyj^ing  regret  at  the  large 
Bnditure  tnadc  hy  the  Government  on  indngtrial  nuiaeums, 
so  little  benetit  to  the  country.  The  Kenain^tou  Mu- 
pum  with  its  treasures  i»f  art  is,  no  doubt,  an  objeet  of  ureal 
interest  to  foreigners  and  strangers  who  visit  London:  hut  Lou- 
don \&  nut  llie  iteat  of  British  imkuttry,  and  the  tnusenui  iit  of 
little  value  to  the  hundreds  of  tUnuyaiids  of  workers  in  art«4 
und  mautjfarttires  in  Lni^^hind,  And  »o  the  induHtriat  nvuscum 
in  Kdinhurjrh— the  seat  of  kMrniujj,  law,  and  the  Hue  urtK.  but 
^^not  a  centre  iif  niaunfaeturln^  ludustry^is  of  no  Hcrviec  Ui  the 
^■nass  nf  workers  in  Scotland  ;  its  %'cry  existence  li  unknown  to 
^bur  thousands  of  artiaan^  in  Gla^^ow. 

^^       I  ain  certain  that  the  committee  of  practical  gentlemen  who 

^ba%-e  for  some  time  been  endeavouring^  to  raise  by  private  sub- 

^fccription   sufficient   money    to   eommence  technical    education 

in   Glasgow  and  the   West  of   Scotland  would   undertake   to 

Ie^lahlish  a  tiiorough  system  of  technical  e<lucation  for  the 
lirhote  of  Scotland,  if  they  had  at  their  disposal  a  much  less 
bum  ihtin  the  *270,IMIOA  and  8,unOA  a-year  spent  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Mu&cuni. 

Ketumiug  again   for  a  moment  to  the  question   before   us, 

it  i*  asked  at  what  age  can   technical  education  he  best  intro- 

^■dueed  into  our  national  ^yr^tem  of  education.     iMy  own  o]>iniou 

^"iB  that  technical  education  should  form  no  pirt  of  the  national 

flvstcm  of  education;  but  aa  to  the  age  at  which  technical  in- 

^Kfltructiun  should    ho  begun,  I    woidd  say   that  as  soon   ba  the 

^^nupit  \\i\^  acquired  a  primary  and  ti^eientitic  education  at  ^hool 

^nuid   Hutlicicnt  practical   education   in  the  ivorkahop  he   is  pre- 

"pared  to  receive  technical  instruction,  and  of  tins  the  technical 

master  will  be  the  proper  judge  aa  to  the  age  of  the  pupiL     I 
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consider  technical  instruction  can  be  profitably  and  successfully 
given  either  to  the  apprentice  or  experienced  workman. 

The  urgent  demand  for  technical  instruction  in  this  country 
is  well  known  and  clearly  evident  to  those  who  have  experience 
in  what  may  be  called  the  complex  or  intricate  manufactures, 
but  there  are  many  in  professional  and  commercial  occupations 
and  others  who  have  succeeded  to  manufacturing  enterprises 
which  they  themselves  could  never  have  established,  who  do 
not  understand  what  technical  education  is,  and  cannot  see  the 
use  or  necessity  of  it.  No  one  denies  tliis  country  has  been 
made  what  it  is  by  its  arts  and  manufactures,  and  all  give 
honour  to  those  great  men  who,  by  their  inventions  and  enter- 
prises, discovered  to  their  country  the  way  to  wealth  and  pros- 
perity ;  but  it  is  forgotten  that  Watt,  Arkwright,  Stephenson, 
and  those  who  followed  them  were  devoted  technical  students. 

It  is  true  that  our  arts  and  manufactures  have  flourished 
hitherto  without  technical  schools,  and  we  have  been  able  to 
keep  our  position  in  advance  of  all  other  nations  ;  but  it  is  also 
true  that  our  distance  in  advance  has  been  gradually  becoming 
less,  and  in  late  years  alarmingly  so,  and  if  the  same  progress 
of  our  competitors  continues  we  must  be  overtaken  and  out- 
stripped, and  chiefly  because  technical  education  is  studiously 
encouraged  by  them  and  undervalued  and  neglected  by  us. 
In  the  good  old  times  our  apprentices  ypent  long  years  in 
learning  their  callings,  and  had  ample  time  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  of  becoming  successful  technical  students.  Then 
there  were  not  many  apprentices,  but  they  were  generally  in- 
dustrious students.  Now  the  pressure  is  high,  the  wheels  turn 
with  impetuous  velocity,  the  number  of  apprentices  and  students 
is  legion.  A  great  deal  more  knowledge  is  now  required  in 
consequence  of  the  great  development  made  in  science,  arts, 
and  manufactures ;  but  unfortunately  there  is  less  time  found 
for  study  and  learning.  The  headlong  speed  of  the  age  cannot 
permit  delay  ;  the  rush  is  from  boy  to  man,  and  from  man  to 
master.  It  is  to  meet  this  state  of  things  that  technical  schools 
are  urgently  called  for,  in  order  to  provide  facilities  by  which 
hours  of  study  may  do  what  in  years  gone  by  took  months  and 
even  years  to  accomplish. 

Dr.  Jaues  Bryce,  late  of  Glasgow  High  School,  read  a 
paper  on  the  subject,  in  which  he  made  special  reference  to  the 
relation  of  Glasgow  to  this  question,  and  also  to  the  facilities 
which  the  city  presented  for  carrying  out  a  system  of  technical 
instruction  adapted  to  the  industries  which  were  carried  on  in 
the  city  and  neighbourhood ;  and  he  remarked  that,  looking  at 
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ur  present  national  system  as  a  means  and  help  to  technical 
iducation,  it  appeared  to  him  that  there  were  two  objects  which 
vere  not  kept  sufficiently  distinct  in  tlic  minds  of  those  who 
had  framed  the  regulations  under  which  the  system  is  worked. 
These  regulations  had  far  too  much  a  merely  practical   cast ; 
they  had  no  testhetic  side ;  they  had  no  regard  whatever  to  any 
eolture  of  the  fancy,  or  the  feelings  of  the  taste  or  the  imagi- 
nition ;  they  marked  off  a  number  of  hai-d  and  fast  lines,  and 
%  most  determined  adherence  to  a  money  payment  by  results. 
Bat  were  there  not  results  which  might  not  be  measured  by 
any  money  payment ;  which  refused  to  march  in  the  direction 
of  certain  hard  and  fast  lines  along  the  well-marked  boundary 
prescribed  by  the  cold  practical  men  who  were  doling  out  the 
iHtional  money  ?     A  teacher  who  was  a  man  of  taste   and 
cultare,  who  had  a  love  and  an  enthu^asm  for  his  subject,  was 
Bot  to  be  bound  by  such  rules.     Yet  such  a  man  was   an 
ialiiutely  better  educator  than   the  man  who  is  a  mere  in- 
riractor;  he  developed  the   whole  being  of  his  pupils;   he 
eoltiTated  their  aesthetic  nature,  appealed  to  the  feelings,  the 
'iiDcy,  and  the  imagination,  and  implanted  tastes  and  aspira- 
tions which  are  a  delight  through  life.     There   were   two 
oljects  in  technical  education  as  he  understood  it— one  was  to 
promote  originality  of  design,  and  another  that  the  person 
who  practised  art  should  understand  the  principles  on  which 
that  art  depends.     A  man  who  was  going  to  be  a  dyer  and 
Ueacher  ought  to  understand  chemistry ;   the  engineer,  the 
laws  of  mechanics  and  hydrostatics ;  that  foremen  and  heads 
of  departments  should  be  up  to  the  theory  of  the  subject. 
Surely  none  now-a-days  would  dispute  this,  and  in  so  far  he 
had  no  fault  to  find  with  the  subjects  prescribed  in  the  regula- 
tions.   About  the  mere  instruction  in  them  also  he  made  no 
question ;  but  he  did  question  the  propriety  of  the  order  in 
wluch  they  are  taken  up,  and  the  entire  omission  of  those  he 
thought  of  the  utmost  im])ortance.    Manufacturers  complained 
of  the  want  of  taste  and  design  in  our  artisans,  and  they  are 
obliged  to  go  to  other  countries  to  procure  novel  designs  and 
wcure  the  highest  effort  of  taste  in  new  patterns.    Our  system 
of  instruction  ought  to  be  directed   to   remedy   this   defect. 
Science  of  any  kind  seemed  to  be  deemed  sufficient,  and  no 
rttempt  was  made  to  adapt  the  instruction  to  the  age  of  the 
pupils ;  and  too  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  order  in  which 
the  human  faculties  Were  developed — he  meant  in  the  schools 
ibr  the  young,  and  in  primary  schools  for  whose  pupils  mainly 
technical  education  was  intended.     He  urged  that  they  ought 
to  follow  nature  in  the  development  of  tlic  faculties ;  there 
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were  several  classes  of  studies  which  had  such  an  effect  more 
than  others ;  but  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  group  of  the 
natural  sciences,  as  distinguished  from  the  physical  sciences, 
possessed  advantages  which  no  other  could  lay  claim  to  in  this 
respect.  Only  seven  years  were  allowed  in  which  education 
was  to  be  secured,  and  these  compulsory  seven  years  expired 
at  thirteen ;  but  with  those  who  pursued  a  voluntary  course 
there  were  two  or  three  years  more  to  work  upon  ;  and  these 
might  be  partly  employed  on  those  subjects  which  gave  an 
artizan  a  knowledge  of  the  scientific  principles  on  which  his 
art  depended.  Having  learned  these,  he  must  go  for  the  rest 
of  his  technical  education  beyond  the  school.  He  considered 
a  museum  of  natural  objects,  raw  material,  and  manufactured 
articles,  an'  essential  requisite  to  every  school,  and  that  care 
should  be  taken  that  it  "be  always  kept  clean  and  tidy.  The 
teachers  could  not,  of  course,  be  required — could  never  be 
required — to  impart  technical  instruction  ;  but  the  object  might 
be  accomplished  in  two  ways,  either  by  the  Government  paving 
the  salaries  of  technical  professors,  schools  being  affiliated  for 
the  purpose,  and  one  professor  supplying  the  wants  of  several 
in  one  district,  another  those  of  another ;  or  else  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  number  of  technical  schools,  by  voluntary  effort, 
in  different  districts,  whose  chairs  should  be  supplied  by  a 
few  professors  circulating  among  them.  Voluntary  effort  would 
be  unable  to  do  this  in  the  smaller  towns,  and  it  could  only 
be  in  the  larger  cities  that  a  technical  college  could  exist,  sup- 
ported by  the  subscriptions  of  the  citizens,  or  by  one  grand 
effort  which  should  raise  at  once  all  the  funds  required  for 
permanent  support. 


DISCUSSION'. 

Mr.  David  Sasdeman  (Glasgow)  was  of  opinion  that  the  time  for 
speaking  upon  this  subject  had  passed,  and  that  immediate  action 
ought  to  be  taken.  As  Convener  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Teclinical  College  at  Glasgow,  he  had  l)een  desired  to  prepare  a  scheme 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Weaving  School.  He  intended  shortly  to 
submit  his  plan  to  the  Committee  :  it  would  resemble  the  schemes 
already  existing  in  Germany.  It  was  necessary  to  instruct  the  young 
both  theoretically  and  by  means  of  models.  He  would  have  so  many 
power  and  hand  looms,  and  teach  them  how  to  manipulate  variooa 
fabrics ;  he  desired  to  see  such  a  system  established,  in  this  country  as 
would  enable  all  who  were  engaged  in  tliese  ioKtitutions  to  understand 
how  to  warp  and  weave,  and  how  to  blend  and  arrange  colours.  A 
school  for  this  purpose  was  about  to  be  opened  in  Leeds.  He  wished  a 
similar  school  to  be  established  in  Glasgow — not  in  slavish  imitation  of 
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6  Gemun  acfaooli^  bnt  adapted  to  the  euperior  intelligeDce  of  the 
lople  of  the  coontzy.  The  Germans  made  up  by  perseverance  for 
mt  of  tliat  intelligence  which  was  possessed  by  the  people  of  Scotland 
i  a  saperior  degree.  In  a  school  such  as  he  proposed  youths  of  all 
gei  oDuld  receive  technical  education.  Gentlemen  who  had  been  long 
nnged  in  bosness  had  come  to  be  pupils  at  the  school  which  already 
sutod  in  Glaagow,  and  their  object  now  was  to  give  labourers  and 
■uigers  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  their  business.  There  were 
Binj  uMftil  acienUfic  institutions  in  Glasgow,  but  they  needed  to  apply 
BHDce  practically  to  the  arts  and  manufactures. 

The  Bev.  Db.  Sioa  (London)  deprecated  any  reflections  upon  train- 
■g  ccdl^ea,  because  their  course  of  instruction  had  been  prescribed  by 
dM  Government,  who  must  bear  the  responsibility  of  such  faults  as 
emld  be  discovered.  The  standard  of  instruction  in  these  college* 
ltd  been  lowered  by  the  direct  action  of  legislation  which  at  the  time 
it|)UMd  was  qnite  as  popular  as  the  ideas  now  enunciated  by  Me. 
fanoelaon.  Those  who  held  that  the  principles  of  the  new  code  were 
ntaqgnauve  bad  been  ftdly  justified  by  the  subsetiuent  verdict  of  the 
onBlary.  It  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  a  certain  proportion  of  tha 
iodBita  in  training  coU^ea  were  to  remain  a  third  year  with  the  special 
iljject  of  being  prepared  to  become  teachers  in  schools  of  science^  and 
iD  that  he  could  recommend  in  regard  to  scientific  instruction,  which 
Ud  the  basis  of  technical  instruction,  was  that  the  teachers,  having 
bsa  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  principles  of  science,  should  ascertain 
ihe  icwntafic  aptitudes  of  the  children  who  came  under  their  chaige. 
hieh  aptitudes  would,  in  some  instances,  be  developed  by  the  i^e  of 
nvtre  or  thirteen,  and  those  who  manifested  a  capacity  for  studies  of 
tat  nature  could  be  selected  for  scientific  instruction.  Exhibitions  or 
lidi  of  that  kind  must  be  established  to  give  these  children  an  oppor- 
ani^  of  pursuing  a  scientific  education  in  the  higlier  schools;  but 
BOthing  more  than  that  could  be  done  in  connection  with  our  elemen- 
tan"  schools.  There  was  great  danger  of  forming  conclusions  in  regard 
to  England  from  a  very  narrow  induction  of  facts  drawn  from  the 
Continent  It  was  becoming  customary  to  refer  to  the  large  and  highly 
(RiginiBed  schools  in  great  continental  cities,  and  to  apply  inferences 
fiom  them  to  village  schools  in  England  ;  but  such  a  practice  must  lead 
to  confusion.  Our  village  schools  would  bear  a  favourable  comparison 
vith  village  schools  in  Germany.  When  our  social  system  became  s» 
dtDged  as  to  enable  us  to  retain  children  at  school  from  ^irteen  to 
KTcnteen  years  of  age,  as  was  done  in  Germany,  perhaps  more  might 
k  acoompUshed.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Aft  remuneration  given  in  Germany  differed  from  the  sums  expected 
is  this  country.  A  German  schoolmaster  receiving  40/.  a  year  would 
h  considered  to  be  handsomely  paid,  and  fees  for  the  scholar  of  G/.  or 
U,  or  charges  of  25/.  a  year  for  board  and  lodging,  were  by  no  means 
Imt  figures  when  the  pay  given  to  Government  officers  was  taken  into 
ttjonnt.  No  system  whidb  did  not  grow  up  and  prove  itself  suitable 
9  Ae  conditions  of  the  country  could  ever  be  national  in  England,  and 
re  required  perfect  liber^  for  individual  enterprise  and  free  competi- 
on,  ao  that  geniua  and  ability  might  receive  a  proper  Government 
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test  and  mark.  It  waa  important  that  technical  schoolfl  diould  be  is 
the  nature  of  the  civic  and  county  organisations  which  had  been  mo* 
tioned,  facilities  being  given  for  combination.  Mr.  Samnelam  hi 
condemned  the  pupil  teacher  system.  It  had,  however,  been  originilb 
borrowed  from  Holland  and  Switzerland ;  and  in  the  view  of  Uxk 
Arnold  *  pupil  teachen  wore  the  sinews  of  English  primary  in4rai> 
tion.*  No  doubt  the  age  should  be  raised  from  thirteen  to  Ibnrteatt  a 
soon  OS  ponsible,  but  the  idea  of  training  teachers  who  had  never  htm 
apprenticed  ought  not  to  be  encouraged.  If  their  aptitude  were  di» 
covered  and  they  were  trained  to  the  work,  they  were  likely  to  m^ 
better  teachers  than  could  be  secured  by  any  other  plan. 

Mr.  Thouas  HxnK  (London)  explained  briefly  a  proponl  be  hA 
made  on  a  former  occasion,  witli  special  reference  to  country  school^ 
for  preparing  children  of  from  seven  to  eight  yean  of  age  to  rsomc 
technical  education  by  sending  them  out  of  doors  at  certain  period^  ui 
encouraging  them  to  make  use  of  their  eye.?  in  aid  of  their  ears,  ffii 
notion  was  that  thoy  should  be  taken  to  measure  die  fields  in  theneigk 
bourhood  of  their  village,  in  order  that  they  might  afterwards  }n^ 
a  map  of  the  district.  They  should  be  taught  to  give  a  descriptioii  if 
each  field,  its  size,  the  mode  of  its  cultivation,  and  the  reason  wbyk 
soil  was  adapted  to  the  production  of  particular  crops.  Calcolitiaa 
might  also  1>o  made  in  school  as  to  the  value  of  the  produce,  and  ^ift 
increase  of  value  it  would  acquire  near  a  city  or  within  reach  of  n^ 
ways  or  other  means  of  commiuiication.  There  were  in  variou  jani 
of  the  country  pstablishmcnts  dedicated  to  public  purposca,  and  chtUni 
should  be  taught  the  history  of  these  institutions  and  the  caoM^f 
their  appropriation  to  spix^iiil  uses.  It  would  be  well  to  explais  H 
them  also  the  meaning  of  runt  and  matters  of  that  kind ;  and  h 
believed  that  one  day  per  week  devoted  to  such  subjects  would  be  mm 
instructive  than  a  week  given  up  to  any  other  study.  The  way  W(hU 
thus  bo  prcjiared  i'or  liigher  education.  ' 

Mr.  J.  C.  Wakefield  (Glasgow),  as  on  employer  of  800  hand^  !»• '] 
garded  this  subject  us  being  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  a  cilf  ^ 
like  Glaf^ow,  and  waa  astonished  that  Scotchmen  did  not  take  mnis 
interest  in  it.  Wliat  wan  the  position  with  regard  to  skilled  labour  it  ^ 
that  country  ?  The  foremen,  as  a  rule,  were  raised  from  the  niib>{  : 
but  there  had  never  been  a  school  to  educate  them  for  their  work,  ui  1 
he  was  anxious  to  have  a  practical  school  where  young  m^i  who  M  '■ 
gone  through  an  elementary  course  of  education  could  see  modds  nd  • 
receive  such  technical  instruction  as  would  enable  them  by  applicstioi  j 
and  induHtry  to  undertake  the  management  of  large  manufiKtori^  -« 
works.  Heavily  handicapped  as  they  were,  he  would  not  admit  Atf  = 
in  manufactures  they  were  behind  those  of  the  Continent,  but  Aflii  ^ 
difficult  was  to  secure  skilled  hands.  These  could  not  be  supplied  by  ' 
Government  schools,  and  could  only  be  obtained  with  the  aid  «  ] 
gentlemen  who  felt  a  real  and  deep  interest  in  the  progress  and  sncoctt  - 
of  our  manxifiictures.  If  t>-moiTow  his  manager  or  ftul>-manager  \A 
him,  he  believed  ho  could  not  find  one  man  out  of  the  dOO  in  hk 
employ  who  could  supply  the  vacancy.  Hundreds  of  ein|doyen  it 
Gltuigow  were  in  a  similar  situation.    The  other  day  a  great  ship-builda 
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in  that  city  said  to  him,  *  I  have  a  vucancy  at  tliis  moment  for  three 
nleiit  and  1  e»n  give  them  300^  or  400/.  a  year  each,  but  1  cannot  find 
one  in  all  Glasgow.*  The  conBequeoce  vrna  tiiat  he  had  to  biing  in 
foreigneis,  and  place  three  Germans  in  ]iOHitions  which  oug-ht  pToperlj 
to  have  bden  held  by  Scotchmen.  He  hopetl  that  naw  life  ■\\'ould  be 
giTea  to  the  movement  for  ealablishing  a  technical  coUeg^ 

Mr.  CooKK  Tatlor  (Preston)  was  in  favour  of  elementary  Bcientific 
taaohing,  and  believed  no  e<liication  which  did  not  recognise  it  ha  inij^»or- 
tant  conld  be  sound.  But  he  was  opposed  to  any  idea  that  technical 
tenehitig  waa  education  in  the  ordinfljy  sense.  It  was  not  the  duty  of 
the  State  to  educate  p^Tftona  for  tlieir  callingn  in  life,  but  simply  to  &t 
them  lo  be  worthy  citizeuR.  If  youths  received  a  ttomid  tmiDiiig  at 
school  thffy  woulii  ultimately  dtrt^t  ch«ir  energies  through  the  chnnnelB 
beat  6fir  tbem,  but  for  the  State  to  attempt  to  lead  them  into  tboHe 
channels  would  be  a  groK  error.  It  had  been  obsen*ed  by  Mr.  J,  S. 
Mill  that  the  workmen  of  tliis  country  were  singularly  deficient  in 
ability  to  turn  their  labour  from  one  channel  to  another.  How  wu 
technical  teaching  to  he  of  value  to  them  in  this  respect?  Foreign 
workmen  were  able  to  turn  rejidlly  from  one  kind  of  Inbotir  to  anothor 
bacauAe  their  facultipa  hud  been  ciiltivjited  by  a  eound  olcmentarv  edn- 
catioD.  This  waH  the  great  need  here,  und  it  could  only  be  met  lirat  by 
sound  elementary  teaching,  and  second  by  opening  mUH^uma  and  echoula 
■of  art  which  men  could  visit  in  the  daj',  or  on  Sundays  if  neaeHsiiry. 
The  desired  resuEt  munt  be  achieved  by  inducing  workmen  to  visit 
mch  iDstitutionej  but  it  could  never  be  done  by  forcing  technical  edu- 
cation upon  an  unwilling  population, 

Mr.  RoBEUT  AhhAH  (Glasgow)  deomyd  that  it  was  the  buainenB  of 
tfie  community  to  make  good  Inreman  nr  craftsmen  such  as  Mr.  WaJte- 
field  and  other  employers  wanted,  hut  was  in  favour  of  giving  a  good 
primary  educntioTi,  and  leaving  men  Co  instruct  themfldlvea  in  particular 
branches  of  knowledge. 

Mr,  Matbr,  aa  a  practical  tcncher  of  twenty  yeaxsi  expericffice,  agreed 
irieh  Mr.  Samuelaon  that  children  of  twelve  yeara  of  age  could  take  in 
oot  merely  reMiltB  of  aimpte  observation,  but  were  in  many  instances 
capttble  of  grt-at  generaliflation,  and  could  be  brought  to  truce  cause 
ai]d  eFect.  If  School  Boartla  wore  to  do  Qnythirvg  to  promote  tvehiiical 
education,  it  must  be  by  means  of  training  coUegea,  or  special  ttxluiical 
cr  KJentific  teacher.'*.  Tlio*«e  could  go  into  tlie  various  lichoolEt,  or 
ebUdren  aelected  for  the  purpoae  and  pupil  teachei^  mupt  be  brought 
to  3ome  common  centre  lo  receive  this  special  inBtrrictton,  atteuiion 
being  given  to  branchea  of  scienco  betiring  upon  tliQ  welfare  of  the 
being  in  the  first  place^  and,  in  the  second  place,  upon  the  deyflop- 
ment  of  the  resources  of  the  country.  In  hts  school,  it  had  already 
been  mentioned,  he  taught  physiology,  which  had  an  immediate  benrmg 
t^n  the  public  health.  They  put  boya  and  girls  into  tho  same  classy 
■nd  gave  vivd  voce  lefisouB,  illustrnted  by  models.  The  iiaaertion  tjjat 
the  Khool  had  been  a  non-succes}  wua  a  porveraion  of  the  truth.  In 
regard  to  public  museums  it  wajs  interesting  to  remember  that  in  1852 
Of  1853  Mr.  Cardwell,  who  was  then  President  of  the  Board  of  Tmde, 
vtstl^  Glasgow  to  see  if  the  civic  authoritici^  or  emptuyera  gf  labour 
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would  accept  as  the  nucleus  of  a  local  industrial  muKeum  some  of  the 
objects  and  specimens  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  world  in  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851.  That  offer  was  treated  with  indifference,  but  be 
believed  the  manufacturers  of  Glasgow  would  now  gladly  avail  them- 
aelves  of  an  offer  of  a  similar  nature,  if  it  were  to  be  repeated  by  the 
Govemraent. 

Mr.  Jahes  McClelland  (London)  spoke  of  the  results  accomplished 
by  the  system  of  instruction  adopted  in  the  school  started  by  J&t, 
Cunliffe  and  himself  and  conducted  by  Mr.  Mayer,  and  pointed  out 
the  imposRibility  of  giving  scientific  instruction  to  children  at  an  eariy 
age,  unless  the  teachers  were  themselves  sufficiently  educated,  stating 
that,  as  a  rule,  teachers  throughout  the  country  at  present  were  not 
able  to  impart  scientific  instruction.  In  fact,  young  men  irom  the  Free 
Normal  School  and  the  Church  of  Scotland  School  had  been  obliged 
to  come,  at  their  own  cost,  to  Mr.  Mayer  for  that  scientific  instructioB 
which  they  were  unable  to  obtain  at  those  lai^e  institutions.  At 
Anderson's  University,  of  which  he  was  a  trustee,  a  gentleman  had 
endowed  with  100/.  a  year  each  three  lectureships ;  one  for  physiology, 
another  for  chemistry,  and  the  third  for  experimental  philosophy. 
The  classes  were  attended  by  nearly  a  thousand'boys  and  girls.  He- 
conceived  that  even  at  the  age  of  nine  or  ten  a  boy  could  imbibe 
knowledge  as  to  his  own  &ame,  the  air  he  breathed,  and  the  world  ib 
which  he  lived. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Brtce  (Glasgow)  remarked  that  Mr.  Samuelsou,  in 
saying  that  natural  science  could  not  be  advantageously  taught  under 
the  age  often,  had  fallen  into  some  confusion  as  to  two  departments  of 
science.  Under  the  name  of  natural  science  were  comprised  two 
classes ;  one  the  science  of  observation,  the  different  departments  of 
natural  history  ;  and  the  other,  physical  science,  properly  so  called, 
natural  philosophy  and  chemistry.  These  two  branches  were  essentially 
distinct,  and  he  knew  from  experience  that  the  principles  of  natural 
history  could  be  thoroughly  mastered  at  a  much  earlier  age  than  ten. 
He  had  no  confidence  in  government  administration  of  education.  Ba 
the  course  of  a  life  devoted  in  a  great  d^ree  to  the  work  of  education, 
he  hud  not  known  more  than  half-a-dozen  statesmen  who  cared  any- 
thing for  education  for  its  own  sake.  Amongst  the  first  of  these,  bow- 
ever,  he  must  place  the  late  Lord  Brougham,  who  understood  the 
philosophy  of  education  better  than  the  majority  of  professional  edu- 
cators. High  intellectual  culture  was  indispensable  to  enable  a  person 
to  profit  by  technical  instruction,  and  that  culture  could  never  be 
given  until  we  had  teachers  of  a  very  different  class  from  those  at 
present  existing  in  this  country. 

Miss  IsABKLLA  ToDD  (Belfast)  complained  that  girls  and  won>en 
were  overlooked  in  the  consideration  of  technical  education.  She 
insisted  that  both  boys  and  girls  ought  to  have  a  very  broad  foundation 
of  liberal  education  before  anything  was  attempted  in  the  form  of  tech- 
nical instruction.  Without  first  training  the  mind  it  was  impos^ble  to 
Iiave  well-trained  fingers. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Grierson  (Dumfries)  stated  that  in  the  method  of  the 
instruction  which  be  had  practised  for  some  years  he  had  sought  to 
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CDftiTate  first  the  iaculty  of  observation  hy  encouraging  the  study  of 
mtare.  When  thia  had  been  donej  attention  might  properly  be  given 
to  the  department  of  science  which  concerned  the  pupil's  occupation 
inliie.  But  it  was  vain  to  expect  the  present  class  of  schoolmasters  to 
tiuD  np  children  in  science^  because  they  did  not  possess  the  requisite 
koowledge.  Government  held  out  selfish  inducements,  but  he  main, 
dined  that  the  highest  object  of  all  education  was  to  raise  mankind 
iboTCflelf. 

JJT.  B.  Sasiuelsok,  M.P.,  adverting  to  remarks  made  in  the  course  of 
Ae  diicnaaion,  said  he  con»dered  Government  to  be  in  advance  of  the 
«omtry  in  reference  to  technical  instruction.  The  facilities  which  the 
.  Gorenunent  offered  were  not  sufficiently  known.  There  was  at  South 
b  Jbonngton  the  valuable  Loan  Collection  which  was  allowed  to  circu- 
\ptt  through  the  country,  and  which  was  both  interesting  in  itself  and 
lanuctens  round  which  local  specimens  might  be  gathered.  It  had 
Eken  much  appreciated  wherever  it  had  been  sent,  and  Glasgow  would 
IdDwell  to  apply  for  it.  Mr.  Neilson  had  defined  very  well  what 
fng^t  to  be  understood  by  '  technical  instruction,'  but  unfortunately 
I  torn  had  acquired  a  technical  meaning,  and  not  the  sense  in  which 
bad  treated  the  subject  in  his  paper.  He  wan  aware  that  young 
"dren  were  better  able  to  receive  instruction  in  the  classificatory 
iJian  in  natural  philosophy.  To  guard  himself  against  mis- 
tkension  he  roust  state  that  he  found  no  &ult  with  the  Principals 
Training  Collets,  although  he  was  justified  in  describing  the 
as  being  deficient.  In  Switzerland  and  Germany  the  system 
papil  teachers  bad  been  abandoned,  and  the  &r  more  efficient  plan 
employing  assiHtant  teachers  substituted.  He  approved  of  the 
_  ion  of  Dr.  Bigg  that  youths  selected  to  become  teachers  should 
I  gent  to  a  training  college  for  three  or  four  years.  As  to  village 
ola,  he  must  mention  that  some  yeai-s  ago,  when  at  Stuttgart,  he 
m  conversation  with  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  who 
[  him  that  they  chose  their  village  schoolmasters  from  most  capable 
,  because  in  the  village  schools  the  children  were  the  most  ignorant, 
!  time  for  instruction  was  the  shortest,  and  the  assistance  given  to  the 
■  was  the  moat  limited.  He  conciured  in  the  opinion  that  imless 
scientific  imtruction  preceded  technical  instruction  the  latter 
id  be  of  little  service. 

Sir  MAKOCHJEECrnsETJES  (Bomba^r)  agreed  with  Mis."  Todd  that  in 
ion  the  soil  must  be  carefully  prepared  to  receive  the  seed  of  in- 
ion.  The  great  point  w^as  to  decide  upon  the  proper  mode  of 
ation.  Instead  of  tr}'ing  to  cram  the  plastic  minds  of  the  young 
all  sorts  of  *  ologies  '  it  was  the  duty  of  instructors  to  ascertain 
i  capabilities  of  their  pupils,  and  impart  to  them  practical  and  useful 
rledge.  The  extreme  beauty  of  the  fabrics  of  India  was  to  be  ex- 
led  by  llie  circumstance  that  trades  were  castes,  and  that  the  sons  of 
tgoldsmith,  for  instance,  must  all  follow  the  same  occupation ;  so  that, 
beir  mindn  being  from  an  early  age  turned  to  one  branch  of  industry, 
Mj  became  extremely  proficient.  The  age  at  which  technical  instruc- 
jon  cotild  be  commenced  must  depend  in  a  great  degree  upon  the 
tonality  of  the  children. 
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ACADEMICAL   ENDOWMENTS.* 
IFhat  is  the  best  mode  of  extending  the  tenets  of  Academical 
Endowments  in  England  and  Scotland  respectively  f     By 
Charles  Stuart  Parker. 

THE  general  question  as  to  the  best  use  of  academical  en- 
dowments can  be  raised  more  broadly  by  connidering^ 
what  may  be  done  with  them  where  they  are  ample,  as  in 
England,  than  where  they  are  slender,  as  in  Scotland. 

Also,  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  being  now  set  free  from 
restrictions  in  favour  of  Englishmen,  and  from  exclusive  con- 
nection widi  the  Church  of  England,  should  be  regarded  aa 
national  universities,  belonging  not  to  England  only,  but  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  to  the  Emijire. 

For  these  reason^  it  will  be  convenient  to  examine  their 
case  first.  Professor  Ramsay  having  undertaken  to  deal  after- 
wards more  specially  with  the  Universities  of  Scotland. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  paper  is  to  draw  attention  to 
the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  appointed,  on  the  advice 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  to  inquire  into  the  property  and  income  of 
the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  their  colleges 
and  halb. 

Except  a  very  brief  expression  of  opinion,  commending  in 
some  respects  the  efficiency  of  the  management,  the  Commis- 
sioners have  confined  themselves  to  stating  facts. 

And  as  these  facts  are  now  for  the  first  time  correctly  ascer- 
tained, and  brought  before  the  country  with  some  view,  no 
doubt,  to  further  action,  a  favourable  opportunity  is  presented 
for  discussion  such  as  may  help  to  form  public  opinion  on  a 
question  ripe  for  practical  consideration. 

First,  then,  what  is  the  total  amount  of  annual  revenues  in 
question  ? 

This  had  been  till  now  unknown.  In  1852  a  Royal  Com- 
mission reported  that,  owing  to  the  unwillingness  of  lAie 
authorities  to  answer  questions,  they  had  *  little  authentic 
information  to  communicate.'  And  in  1868  Mr.  Pattison, 
Rector  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  wrote  :  *  The  information 
does  not  exist  at  present  in  an  accessible  form.'  But  now,  *  the 
universities,  the  colleges,  and  all  their  officers  have,  with  few 
exceptions,  supplied  sXi.  the  information  asked  for.' 

In  round  numbers,  which  for  convenience  will  be  used 
throughout,  the  Royal  Commissioners  report  the  total  income  aa 
being  in  the  year  1871  for  Oxford,  414,000/.,  or,  with  pro- 
spective increase  to  the  year  1890,  538,000/, ;  for  Cambridge, 
340,000/.,  or,  with  prospective  increase,  380,000/. 

'  See  Transactions,  1860,  pp.  332,  375. 
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That  is  to  say,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  by  the  liberality 
)f  numeroua  founders  and  benefactors,  and  owing  to  the  great 
increase  in  the  value  of  land,  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
vith  her  seventeen  colleges,  and  the  University  of  Oxford,  with 
her  oineteen  colleges  and  five  halls,  have  acquired  property  of 
wluch  the  total  proceeds  for  Cambridge  approach  and  for 
Oxford  surpass  the  '  thousand  pounds  a  day  '  popularly  sup- 
pofied  to  measure  the  largest  private  incomes  in  this  country. 

Comparing  such  princely  revenues  with  the  modest  income 
of  ft  Scottish  university  (less  than  that  of  a  successful  iron- 
BWter  or  merchant),  or,  indeed,  with  the  resources  of  any 
other  university  in  the  Old  or  Kew  World,  and  remembering 
tbit  with  their  pecuniary  wealth  and  noble  buildings  Oxford 
ud  Cambridge  inherit  ancient  fame  and  invaluable  traditions, 
intellectual,  moral,  and  religious,  besides,  until  lately,  a 
monopoly  in  England  of  the  power  of  granting  degrees,  we 
jD»j  well  inquire,  in  no  unfriendly  spirit,  whether  these  great 
nnirersities  are  rendering  equivalent  services  to  the  higher 
education  of  the  country,  and  to  the  general  commonwealth  of 
letters  and  of  science ;  and  if  not,  whether  a  more  judicious 
distribution  of  their  ample  funds  might  not  make  them  more 
effective. 

But  before  we  can  speak  in  detail  of  these  large  amounts 
tt  endowments  applicable  to  the  various  purposes  of  a  univer- 
Btj,  considerable  deductions  must  be  made,  and  some  explana- 
tions are  required. 

The  Commissioners  themselves  have  not  said  expressly 
whether  they  regard  the  total  sums  returned  as  gross  or  net 
income.  And  the  question  is  complicated  by  their  having  treated 
ifferently  income  arising  from  different  sources.  In  the  case 
of  Mtates  held  in  trust,  the  cost  of  repairs,  collection  of  rents, 
insurance,  &c.,  has  been  deducted  usually,  but  not  always ; 
whereas  in  the  case  of  estates  held  as  corporate  property  these 
items  mostly  appear  as  expenditure.  Property  and  income  tax 
hive  sometimes  been  deducted,  sometimes  not.  Again,  for 
nme  colleges,  moneys  borrowed  in  the  year  for  which  the  ac- 
Doont  was  taken  are  treated  as  income,  while  on  the  other  side 
ippears  an  expenditure  for  interest  on  loans  and  for  repay- 
ments. 

Such  anomalies  perhaps  were  unavoidable,  owing  to  the 
ffifficulty  of  obtaining  from  so  many  different  corporations,  each 
iccostomed  to  its  own  way  of  keeping  accounts,  uniform  re- 
turns. But  it  becomes  the  more  necessary,  in  order  to  get  a 
fur  estimate  of  the  net  income,  to  look  carefully  into  the 
items  of  annual  expenditure.  These  have  been  arranged  by 
the  Commissioners  under  one  and  twenty  heads,  most  of  which 
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clearly  represent  payments  out  of  net  income.  First  come 
direct  cash  payments  to  Heads  of  Colleges,  Fellows,  Scholars, 
Exhibitioners,  Prizemen,  Examiners,  Professors,  Tutors, 
Next  follow  allowances  to  residents,  expenses  of  management 
of  colleges,  repairs,  improvements,  rates,  and  taxes  on  college 
buildings,  all  of  which  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  corresponding 
to  familiar  domestic  expenses  of  ordinary  householders.  But 
lastly  comes  the  outlay  for  management,  repairs,  improvements, 
rates,  and  taxes  on  landed  estates,  which  is  obviously  of  another 
character,  and  may  most  properly  be  treated  as  a  deduction 
from  gross  income ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  some  23,000/. 
a  year  applied  to  augment  Church  benefices  in  the  gift  of  the 
universities  or  colleges.  Subtracting  these  items,  the  remain- 
ing net  income  is,  for  Oxford,  358,000/. ;  for  Cambridge, 
297,000/. 

This  net  income,  however,  is  not  all  endowment.  For  Oxford 
77,000/.,  and  for  Cambridge  62,000/.,  is  what  the  Commis- 
sioners call  *  internal  income,'  that  is,  money  levied  by  the 
university  or  by  a  college  from  its  own  members,  for  room 
rent,  fees,  dues  of  various  kinds,  and  profits,  or  in  some  cases 
total  outlay  in  the  buttery  and  kitchen  departments.  At  the 
five  halls  seven-eighths  of  the  income  returned  is  of  this  nature. 
No  part  of  this  can  be  regarded  as  endowment,  unless  it  be  the 
room  rent,  and  dues  for  use  of  college  buildings.  But  the  value 
of  the  buildings  has  been  already  included  in  the  return  made 
of 'external  income,'  and  must  not  be  counted  twice.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  to  find  the  amount  of  the  endowments  the 
whole  *  internal  income'  sliould  be  deducted.  And  so  the  net 
endowments  may  be  stated  for  Oxford  at  about  280,000/.,  and 
for  Cambridge  at  about  235,000/. 

We  may  proceed,  then,  to  consider  the  application  of  the 
income.  And,  first,  we  can  only  glance  at  and  i)ass  by  the 
heavy  items  of  miscellaneous  expenditure  on  establishment, 
«ervants,  college  officers,  &c.  To  examine  these  to  any  good 
effect  would  require  more  time  than  is  at  our  disposal. 

Excluding,  however,  these  more  general  items,  the  seven 
chief  heads  of  special  expenditure,  in  order  of  their  magnitude, 
are  as  follows : — 


Oxford. 

CamltridRe. 

Follows     .... 

£102,000 

£103,000 

Scholars,  £.\bibiti oners,  Prizes  and  Ex 

ftmincrs 

44,000 

33,000 

Hends        .... 

33,000 

20,000 

Professors  and  Tutors 

24,000 

12.000 

Chapels,  &c. 

9.000    , 

6,000 

Libraries  .... 

6.000     . 

4.000 

Scientific  loetitutions 

2,000     . 

2,000 

Uif  Charles  Stuart  Parker. 
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l^^^^^te  appovtlonmeiit  is  hardly  biicIi  as  the  general  public 
wouUl  expect,  and  a  Batiricat  person  mi^ht  even  aui;gcst  as 
AQ  improvement  to  reverse  the  order,  giving  to  *  Scientific 
Institulions*  100,000/.,  nnd  In  '  Fallows'  2,000/, 

But,  seriously,  let  us  try  tii  understand  better  the  meaning 

■  and  actual  M'orking  of  the  present  sj^'stctn. 
Taking  the  number  of  residents  in  the  university  roughly 
At  nbout  34)0  graduates  and  about  1,800  undergraduates,  we 
find  that  urost  of  the  former  and  two  in  five  of  the  latter  derive 
jSubytiuilial  aid  from  c-iidowmcrit?.  At  <->xford  2i  hcada  of 
[college^!  and  lialls  receive,  on  jin  average,  each  in  money  about 
I  ),*400/. »(trj  including  houses  and  other  advantages,  say  l,(>()0/, ; 
140  professors,  on  nn  average,  under  GOOA.  or,  excluding  the 
[canoDnes  of  Christ  Church,  under  500/. ;  360  fellowe,  eatJi 
lt'Uivard&  300/. ;  about  480  schotarrt,  im  an  avi^rage,  70/. ;  and 
Iftome  25U  exliibitionera  are  '  rii^h  un  40/.  a  year/  The  figures 
for  Cambridge  are  not  very  diH'ercnt,  except  that  the  colleges 
Uiavc  done  mneh  less  than  at  Oxibrd  to  endow  profeaaun*,  who 
lavc,  in  all,  only  9,000/.  at  Cambridge,  aa  agalnet  IG^OOO/.  at 
)xJford. 
,  The  professors  may  be  taken  as  representing  speeial  and 
Tprofound  kncnvlcdge  of  the  subjects  that  they  teach.  In  general 
^they  arc  underpaid,  and  it  is  evident  that  if  the  chairs  were  less 
fxtorly  endowed  the  services  of  mure  eminent  persons  might 
sometimes  he  oblained.  The  patronage  also  of  many  chairs 
might  be  better  vested.  But  with  whatever  drawbacks, 
apeaking  broadly,  the  profe&aors  are  the  class  on  whom  the 
universities  chiefly  depend  for  reputation  in  science  and 
learning. 

The  heads  of  colleges  are  men  ebo&en  in  riper  years  by  the 
fellows,  usually  from  among  themaelves.  Hitherto  they  have 
been  selected  for  business  capacity,  or  for  personal  popularity, 
afi  often  as  fur  leuming.  But  experience  shows,  and  it  may  in 
future  be  expected,  that  felluwa  elected  by  open  competition 
will  generally  place  at  their  head  the  most  eminent  of  their 
^kumbcr  ;  and  from  this  point  of  view  there  is  eoine  foundation 
^Kfcr  the  claim  put  tbnvard  by  Mr,  I'attison»  himself  tlie  learned 
head  of  a  college,  that  the  income  of  the  heads  should  be  re- 
garded in  part  as  a  special,  and  not  an  excessive,  endowment 
uf  learning.  There  arc  active  duties  also  belonging  to  the 
head  of  a  college,  wltich  if  well  discharged  go  far  to  justify  his 
present  income* 

Lieaving  the  heads  then  as  they  are.  we  may  go  on  to 
inquire  what  are  these  fellows,  to  maintain  whonj  the  two  great 
English  universities,  through  their  colleges,  spend  each  above 
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100,000/.  a  year  ?  We  have  no  such  dass  at  our  SoottiBh 
universities.  They  have  none  such  at  the  German  uniTereities. 
What  do  these  600  or  700  gentlemen  do  to  earn  the  lion's  share 
of  the  endowments  ? 

According  to  the  present  practice,  the  new  fellows  are. 
elected  'by  the  existing  fellows  of  a  college,  af^r  open  coi&- 
petitive  examination,  in  Oxford  conducted  always  by  the 
college,  with  the  aid  of  assessors,  if  necessary,  in  special  sub- 
jects. In  Cambridge  the  smaller  colleges  elect  upon  the 
results  of  the  university  examinations.  At  Oxford  a  candidate 
is  elected  by  any  other  college  as  freely  as  by  his  own ;  mt 
Cambridge  he  must  be  already  a  member  of  the  college  electing. 
With  this  exception  as  regards  Cambridge,  the  fellows  are 
supposed  to  be,  and  speaking  broadly  they  are,  the  ablest  and 
most  distinguished  students,  selected  with  great  impartiality 
soon  after  taking  their  bachelor*s  degree,  in  general  before  the 
age  of  25.  Once  elected,  for  the  most  part  they  have  no 
special  duties,  but  are  bound  in  conscience  to  the  best  of  their 
aoility  and  judgment  to  promote  the  interests  of  their  college 
and  of  their  university  as  a  place  of  religion,  learning,  and 
education.  Most  fellowships  are  tenable  for  life,  being  vacated 
only  on  marriage,  or  on  obtaining  a  fixed  income  from  other 
sources  of  500/.  or  600/.  a  year.  A  clerical  fellow  usually 
remains  in  college  till,  after  some  years  of  service  as  tutor,  he 
succeeds  to  a  college  living.  Some  lay  fellows  also  remain  for 
a  time,  taking  part  in  the  teaching,  or  pursuing  further  their 
own  studies.  But  as  there  is  no  provision  corresponding  to  a 
college  living  on  which  a  layman  can  retire,  residence  with  them, 
until  of  late,  has  been  exceptional.  As  a  general  rule  they  go 
to  their  professions.  The  average  actual  length  of  tenure  of  a 
fellowship  is  about  ten  years,  so  that  the  average  number  of 
vacancies  in  a  year  is  more  than  30,  and  the  income,  as  has 
been  stated,  is  towards  300/. 

These  *  Prize  Fellowships,*  as  they  have  been  called,  are 
too  plainly  of  the  nature  of  sinecures  not  to  have  incurred 
criticism  from  the  general  public.  They  have  been  attacked 
also  by  university  reformers  as  a  waste  of  university  re- 
sources. 

The  general  public,  taking  the  utilitarian  view,  have  de- 
manded that  the  fellows,  in  return  for  their  emoluments,  shoiild 
at  least  be  bound  to  do  some  special  service,  and  having  but 
vague  conceptions  of  any  other  special  service  to  be  rendered, 
they  have  in  general  held  that  fellows,  if  not  abolished,  should 
be  employed  in  teaching  undergraduates. 

Some  university  reformers,  on  the  other  hand,  of  whom 
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Mr.  Pattison,  in  his  Surj^estfona  on  Arademicftf  Orrjontsnthn, 
may  be  taken  as  the  spokesman.  Iiave  tlf^^lnred  tiu^ir  npinion 
that  'a  vast  dimitiution  of  tlic  nuiriher  uf  priztt  fellowshsps * 
would  intci-fere  but  little  with  the  iiiJiicoiiK'iit*  to  tiniversity 
studies,  and  therefore  that  almost  tlicwhiJc  of  tlieae  funds  may 
witli  advantage  be  diverted  in  anoiher  dirertion.  They  have 
deBnitoly  proposed  that  instcatl  of  thirty  there  fihould  be  but 
two  or  three  prize  fellowships'  iiiinually.  to  be  competed  for  not 
by  Bachelors  but  l>y  Clusters  of  Art8,  sind  that  ihc  whole 
residue  of  these  endowments  shoulil  be  ap[ilied  to  niaintamin^ 
'a  eentral  body  of  learned  men  dovotinf,'  their  lives  to  the 
cultivation  of  science  and  the  direction  of  aeAdemlcal  educa- 
taon.' 

Mr.  Patti&on  had  not  atnted  what  salary,  in  his  optnion, 
each  such  learned  person  pIiouIiI  receive.  Bnt  he  has  indicated, 
aa  corresponding  to  the  j;ain^  of  other  profcffsions,  incomes 
rangi no;  from  1,000/.  to  I, WOO/,  a  year;  admitting,  however, 
that  position,  distinction,  the  ploasantuesa  of  pursuing  liberal 
knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  and  tlie  command  of  time  for 
literary  work,  as  compared  with  the  slavery,  say.  of  a  Cotn- 
mid^ioner  of  Bankruptcy,  or  of  the  manajjirig  director  of  a 
bank,  ought  to  count  na  an  equivalent  for  some  few  hundred 
pounds  a  year. 

According^  to  this  plan,  three  hundred  fellows  ut  30()/.  n 
year  would  give  place  to  some  fifty  or  more  additional  pro- 
feasors  or  learned  n^en,  drawing  double  or  treble  the  preseat 
fialary  of  a  prufcssor,  with  a  considerable  number  tif  univerfiity 
lecturers  Innkinij  for  the  succen^ion  to  such  lucrative  appoint- 
ments. Mcauu'hilL',  tutors,  pcrliups  the  iuirdest  workers,  would 
contiuue  to  be  paid  as  now  by  fees,  with  some  small  supplement 
from  the  endowments. 

The  mode  of  appointment  to  these  chairs  Mr  Pattison  feel& 
to  be  a  matter  of  j^reat  diHiculty  and  of  vital  importance,  a 
question,  be  &ays, '  &tantia  aut  cadentis  Academia?.'  He  decides 
to  vest  the  patronage  in  a  board  of  five  curators,  from  whose 
number  he  strangely  and  invidionsly  excludes  all  peere,  sons 
of  peerji,  members  of  the  House  <d'  Commtms*,  and  bishops. 

Whatever  may  be  the  weak  jminta  of  the  pve&ent  system, 
Mr.  Pattison's  proposal,  it  will  be  seen,  runs  too  violently  to 
the  opposite  extreme.  It  i>?  doubtlenH  desirable  to  increase  the 
number  of  professors,  to  improve  their  income,  and  to  take 
the  best  security  that  can  bo  had  for  the  election  of  the  ablest 
and  most  leamnd.  There  is  great  force  in  the  arguments  urged 
in  behalf  of  making  the  univeraitics  at  any  cost  centres  of  pro- 
found learning  and  sciencej  anil  trusting  much  to  the  ordinary 
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working  of  demand  and  supply  to  bring  students  to  nt  atfte 
feet  of  eminent  professors.  Lord  Bacon  long  since  viielr 
censured  *  the  Bmatlncss  and  meanness  of  the  salary  or  rewui 
which  in  most  places  is  assigned  to  public  lectures/  and  praitrf 
out  how,  *  if  the  fathers  in  sciences  be  of  the  weakest  sort,  w 
be  ill-maintained/  the  meagre  proportions  of  the  teacher  nil 
repeat  themselves  in  the  pupils  — 

'  Et  patrum  invalidi  referent  jejuuta  nati.'  | 

So  fur  as  a  university  has  control  of  revenues,  its  duty  and  il^ 
wisdom  is  to  provide  for  liberal   remuneration  of  its  ablq 
teachers,  and  not  of  oral  teachers  only,  but  of  those  who  pm 
mote  science  by  original  research,  or  literature  and  learning  1 
composing  books. 

But  it  is  possible  to  move  in  this  direction  too  fast,  i 
too  far.    A  practical  measure  of  the  present  requirementi 
Oxford,  at  all  events,  may  be  taken  from  the  replies  sent  in  \ 
the  several  Boards  of  Studies  and  by  the  professors  thenueli 
to  inquiries  addressed  to  them  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  k 
rear. 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  contrast  between  the  demandi 
the  older  and  the  more  njcwly  established  studies. 

Dr.  Pusey  and  four  other  Theological  professors  agree  A 
no  more  professors  are  wanted  in  that  department,  and  at  n 
two  or  three  assistant  lecturers  would  sunice. 

The  Classical  professors  and  Boards  of  Studies  suggest 
addition  of  two  professors  and  four  readers  in  philology,  oni 
professor  and  one  reader  in  ancient  history,  and  two  readen  % 
philosophy. 

The  Mathematical  Boai'd  desire  an  increase  of  at  M 
four  professors,  two  in  pure  and  two  in  applied  mathemiti^ 
besides  readers. 

The  IVIodern  History  Board  ask  for  a  chair  of  £nj^ 
history,  a  chair  of  literature  in  connexion  with  history,  0 
additional  chair  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  means  for  dealq| 
with  archaeology,  numismatics,  military  history,  and  gN 
graphy ;  also  a  staflf  of  readers.  And  the  Board  for  ikl 
hchool  of  Jurisprudence  require  one  additional  resident  OJ 
one  non-resident  lecturer  in  Roman,  and  one  in  Eof^ 
law. 

But  the  largest  demands  naturally  are  those  of  the  8ta£l 
most  recently  developed — the  School  of  Natural  Sdeio 
which  grows  like  a  young  cuckoo  in  a  sparrowy  nest  11 
board  ask  that  the  teaching  of  physics,  at  present  in  the  ham 
of  one  'professor,   should   be  divided   among  four — one  £ 
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acoustica,  one  for  heat,  one  for  optics,  and  one  for  elwtricUj 
and  magnetism.  Tliey  also  irant  a  chair  of  C3[|ieriincDtftl 
mechanics,  and  suggest  one  of  civil  cnjjineering.  The  indi- 
vidual professors  ask,  further,  fur  an  addition  of  two  or  three 
in  biology,  one  for  the  de|iarttnent  of  rural  economy  as  digtincT 
from  boteny,  and  a  largo  increase  of  tlie  staff  for  chemistrj- ; 
each  new  professor  to  have,  of  course,  a  separate  laboratory 
and  a  demonstrator.  In  geology  the  late  eminont  Professor 
Phillips  was  content  to  a^k  for  one  competent  assistant. 

The  Hehrew,  Sanskrit,  and  Anglo-Saxon  Professors  want 
no  help*  But  Professor  Max  Miiller  reports  that,  if  it  be 
desired  to  establish  a  rea!  school  of  comparative  philology, 
there  would  be  needed  for  TeutoniCj  Celtic,  New  Latin^ 
Semitic,  Persian,  Egyptian,  and  Chinese*  coupled,  if  jjossible, 
with  Tntaric  and  Mongolic,  seven  new  chairs,  besldoa,  in  view 
of  our  Indian  responsibilities,  a  professor  of  the  New  Sanskrit 
tonics, 

Dr.  Acland,  as  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine,  indicates  » 
scarcely  less  formidable  demand*  if  it  be  seriously  intended  to 
make  Oxford  a  f^eat  of  practical  raedicul  education,  enumera- 
ting the  chairs  that  already  exist  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  the  lectures  at  Guy's  Hospital,  as  compared  with 
the  one  medical  professor  at  Oxford,  himself.  He  fiuggeats, 
however,  that  Oxford  should  aim  rather  at  developing  only  the 
acieutiiic  side  of  medicine,  in  which  case  for  the  present  four 
new  lecturers  might  suflice. 

LfS-stly,  Mr.  Ruskin,  as  Professor  of  the  Fine  Arts,  would 
be  satisfied  with  two  '  readerships^'  one  in  modelling  and  one 
in  painting. 

This  somewhat  tedious  list  is  given  to  show  that  the  pi^esent 
requirements  of  Oxford,  as  stated  hy  those  most  conversant 
with  them,  would  be  met  by  an  addition  of  some  five  and 
twenty  or  thirty  professora  and  as  many  readers,  And  the 
largest  salary  suggested  by  any  of  the  boards  is,  for  a  pro- 
fes6or,  1,000/.,  for  a  reader  or  assistant  400/.  a  year.  But  also 
it  is  pointed  out  by  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church  and  others, 
that  many  of  these  chairs  would  be  worth  maintaining  only  if 
a  man  really  eminent  in  the  subject  were  forthcoming,  and 
failing  this,  the  endowment  might  with  more  advantage  be 
devoted  to  some  other  chair.  He  therefore  pro|foses  that  in 
the  interests  of  learning  and  science  a  fund  be  formed  and 
placed  under  control  of  persona  carefully  selected ;  that  thii* 
board  have  power  to  assign  prnfessorships  for  life  or  for  a  term 
of  years  to  men  who  have  attained  or  are  attaining  eminence 
in  branches  of  study  not  otherwise  recognised  in  the  univer- 
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sity  ;  and  that  auch  professorsbips  as  a  rule  be  tenmnable  with 
the  tenure  of  the  persons  for  whom  they  were  created. 

With  such  provision  for  the  less  necessary  chairsy  all  those 
that  have  been  asked  for  need  not  cost  more  than  aboat 
30,000/.  a  year,  an  expense  which  might  be  met  bythe  appro- 
priation of  less  than  one-third  of  the  fellowships  to  die  maint^ 
nance  of  professors  and  readers. 

Of  the  remaining  fellowships  Mr.  Fattison  would  assign 
almost  the  whole,  if  not  to  professorships  and  headships,  at 
least  to  eminence  in  the  several  departments  of  learning,  such 
as  can  be  attained  only  in  maturer  years. 

The  interests  of  learning  pure  and  simple  may  seem  to 
point  in  this  direction.  But  before  approving  such  a  sweeping 
change  we  should  remember  that  tiie  question  has  other 
bearings. 

In  the  first  place,  at  the  universities  and  elsewhere  the 
general  feeling  is  in  favour  of  allowing  a  tutor  to  retain  his 
fellowship,  even  after  marriage,  so  long  as  he  is  rendering 
active  service  to  his  college.  Mr.  Pattison's  idea  perhaps 
transcends  all  college  interests.  But  if  so,  it  belongs  not  to 
the  present,  nor  to  the  immediate  future.  For  the  pres^it 
there  will  be  college  tutors.  And  though  their  fellowships 
bring  in  less  than  their  fees,  yet  *  to  be  paid  wholly  out  of  fees, 
or,  if  necessary,  to  have  a  small  stipend  in  aid  of  fees,*  would 
be  for  them  a  downward  step  to  the  position  now  occu|ued  by 
private  tutors,  who  also  will  probably  continue  to  exist.  For 
college  tutors  the  reform  really  needed  is  one  which  at  Oxford 
has  made  great  progress,  namely,  com  bination  among  the 
colleges  to  divide  their  work,  so  that  each  tutor  may  lecture  on 
his  special  subjects  to  larger  and  better  assorted  classes  than  a 
single  college  can  furuish.  Of  such  lecturers,  the  most  distin- 
guished are  on  their  way  to  become  university  readers  or 
professors  in  the  departments  which  they  make  their  own. 
Meanwhile,  some  sixty  or  eighty  fellowships  must  be  retained 
for  them  and  other  college  tutors. 

But,  also,  something  may  be  said  in  favour  of  prize  fellow- 
ships generally.  They  reward  (too  lavishly,  no  doubt)  the 
devotion  of  many  years  at  school  and  four  expensive  years  at 
college  to  the  courses  of  study  marked  out  for  the  highest 
university  honours,  not  only  in  the  old  schools  of  classical 
literature  and  mathematics,  but  in  those  of  natural  science, 
history,  jurisprudence,  and  theology.  To  describe  either 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  studies  at  the  present  day  as  •  the 
elements  of  the  learned  languages '  is  less  accurate  than 
becomes  a  leading  university  reformer.     If  there  is  any  better 
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lay  the  broad  foundation  of  liberal  leai-uinp,  and  rutilier 
to  prepare  tlie  bases  <in  wKlcIi  future  euaiacuce  iu  tiie  several 
depart^uentB  of  buman  knowlcdgL*  may  rest*  let  the  uriivei*- 
sities  rtcknowledge  thi&,aud  chanfje  tJieir  course  of  studlea.  But 
if  the.  j»re&ent  coun*^,  or  course?*,  for  hououre  are  believed  to 
give  the  best  training  up  to  the  a^c  \}(  thriiL-  or  four  and 
twenty,  beyond  which  few  men  P:iu  aftiiril  U>  continue  their 
$tudi<?f  without  liberal  aHsisttauce  from  endnwiticnla,  let  this, 
toOt  bft  acknowledged.  To  those  who  at  that  ago  show  the 
highest  pro6cieney  and  fairest  ])roiiiise  it  is  uot  well  to 
gnid^^C  the  prize  of  such  an  ineome,  not  for  life  but  for  seven 
or  ton  years,  that  they  may  enter  on  professions,  or  on  further 
8tudiefi»  free  from  iiKirrowin^  cares  and  from  the  necessity  oi 
seeking  early  hierative  erapioyment  instead  of  higher  attain- 
meutA.  To  untjerrate  the  iudueuce  for  good  that  bueh  univer- 
eity  men  have  in  iheii*  professioas,  iu  public  life»  through  tlic 
pre88,  and  not  least  in  oonnectinf;  the  universities  and  colleges 
witli  the  outer  world,  may  be  to  take  a  narrow  and  one-uided 
view  even  of  the  interests  of  learning. 

It  raay  not  scen»  too  uiueJi,  th«n,  to  retain  in  all  at  euch 
umvcraily  about  two  hundred  feUowships  accessible,  iib  at 
preaent,  to  younger  men  by  competitive  examiiULtitm,  hut  ler- 
minahle  after  seven,  or  at  most  ten  years,  except  when  htjld  in 
oombtDatitm  with  educationnl  or  other  apecial  duties.  Thia 
shorter  tenure^  and  tht*  [iromotions  of  college  tutopM  to  univer- 
aily  appointments,  would  cause  a  somewhat  more  rapid  succei?- 
sioD^so  that  on  an  average,  inatead  of  two  or  three  Cos  projjosed 
by  Mr.  Pattison),  there  would  be  Home  five-ond-twenty  vacancies 
each  year.  Btit  it  nii^ht  be  In  the  power  of  all  colleges,  aa  it 
ia  at  present  of  soine,  hy  a  majority  of  two-thirds,  to  elect  to 
Huch  a  fellowship,  without  examination,  a  professor  or  public 
lecturtT  in-snlticiently  endowed, or  any  pereou  eminently  qualified 
to  render  epecial  service. 

There  would  remain  unappropriated  of  the  present  number 
Bomc  forty  fellowships,  or  12,000/,  a  year.  For  this  sum  it  is 
^asy  in  ^nd  emptoymerit,  Ijaboratori^  and  other  material 
r«juirement6,  would  make  large  claims  ufKm  it.  Provision 
also  may  be  needed,  espeeiaily  in  the  case  of  lay  tutors  and 
professors,  for  retiring  pensions. 

But  a  sctienic  more  akin  to  the  present  application  of  the 
money  has  been  propounded,  and  has  been  received  with  con- 
siderable favour.  This  is  bertt  set  forth  tn  an  able  pamphlet  by 
the  Rev,  J.  Pei-cival,  head-master  of  CliiUm  College,  entitled 
*  The  Connectioii  of  the  Universities  and  the  Great  Towns,' 
The  old  English  imiversities  are  not  situated,  as  three  of  our 
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four  Scottish  univermties  are,  in  j^reat  towns.  This  has  led  to 
a  divorce  between  commerce  and  manufacture  on  the  one  hand, 
and  leaming  and  science  oa  the  other,  greater  even  than  exists 
on  this  side  of  the  Tweed.  Mr.  Percival's  proposal  ia  that  the 
wealthier  coUegca  should  appropriate  certain  of  their  fellow- 
shipa  as  stipenda  for  professors,  who  should  be  members  of  the 
college,  but  should  reside  for  six  months  of  each  year  in  the 
great  towas^  and  become  the  centres  there  of  study  and  in- 
tellectual life.  The  towns,  on  the  other  hand,  he  proposes 
should  be  required  to  eubscribe  an  equal  aum  towards  the 
endowment  of  such  chairs,  and  to  provide  suitable  buildings, 
while  the  fees  to  be  paid  by  students  would  accrue  to  the  pro- 
fessor's income.  On  this  principle,  to  supply  for  a  great  town 
a  univei'sity  staff  of  eight  professors— -say  one  of  mathematics, 
one  of  chemistry,  one  of  physics,  one  of  physiology,  one  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  one  of  lustory,  one  of  law  and  political 
economy,  one  of  moral  and  metaphysical  philosophy — would 
require  the  appropriation  of  only  eight  fellowships.  So  that  if 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  undertook  the  negotiation  each  with 
four  towns*  thirty-two  fellowshipa  from  each  university,  or  less 
than  one-tenth  of  the  present  numbei-,  would  suffice.  It  is 
important  to  remember  that  these  fellowshijis  would  not  he 
lees,  but  probably  mure,  attractive  than  the  rest  as  prizes.  The 
succesafui  candidates  for  them  would  for  the  most  part  be  of 
maturer  age  than  twenty-fivej  often  promoted  from  prize 
fellowships,  and  hoping  in  the  end  to  attain  to  the  chief  pro- 
fessorships at  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

In  such  an  arrangement,  the  advantage  would  be  by  no  mean* 
wholly  on  the  side  of  the  provincial  towns.  They  no  doubt 
would  profit  by  the  new  stimulus  to  intellectual  pursuits.  Their 
able  and  aepiring  students  would  receive  at  their  own  homes 
inatruction,  guidance,  and  the  means  of  testing  their  pro- 
gress by  university  standards.  The  staff  of  profes9oi*s,  to- 
gether with  the  leading  schoolmasters,  clergy,  and  others  directly 
interested  in  higher  education,  would  Ibrm  the  nucleus  in 
each  toWTi  round  which  might  gather  a  society  reproducing  the 
best  features  of  university  life,  and  in  every  way  promoting 
liberal  culture. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  provided  (which  should  be  the  first 
consideration)  that  the  central  life  remains  vigorous  at  the 
universities  themselves,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  would  gain  by  thus  connecting  themselves  with 
the  larger  centres  of  population.  There  must  be  many  young 
men  fitted  for  the  student  life  who  cannot  afford  to  make  the 
first  experiment  by  leaving  their  homes  and  places  of  employ- 
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tdent  to  settle  tn  university  towns,  Afjain,  there  are  maur 
j^aclimtes  wel!  fitted  to  hand  on  the  torch  or  to  enlars^e  the 
hold  of  krvaivledge  who  at  present  are  shut  out  from  jirofes- 
soriiil  teachin;;,  but  who  in  the  proposed  [irovlncial  chaipw  might 
find  i-itngenial  work  and  adequate  rerminpratinn.  Nor  cimld 
the  wisest  cnrators  devi.se  a  bettor  test  of  fitncs8  for  the  chief 
profosaorshipa  than  that  of  success  in  the  provincial  chnirs. 
Lastiv,  lookiiiir  to  pecuniary  coiiisideiationfi,  what  the  imiver- 
sitie*  are  asked  to  ^Ive  is  a  trifle  compared  with  what  they  may 
expert  to  pain.  They  arc  iwked  itt  most  to  attach  s[iecTnl 
duties  to  a  few  fellowships  at  present  held  as  sinecures,  Iri 
rehirn  they  may  expect  to  (jnin,  from  the  new  respect  and 
jn"ntitude  for  their  services  which  wouhl  fjrow  up  among  the 
commercial  and  man iifac taring  populattont>,  Hrdt,nmore  secure 
tenure  of  tlicir  prcj^ent  revcuues,  and  sccoiidly,  a  fair  prospect 
of  iiiereased  Gudowmente. 

With  euch  promise  i>f  miitnnl  advanlrt;^^  in  (^lof^cr  relations, 
!t  15  not  Rurprising  itiat  steps  have  alreiuly  beori  taken  in  the 
direction  of  these  proposals,  and  the  [dun  itflelf.  or  something 
like  it,  !*  in  a  fair  way  to  be  practieally  tried. 

Meanwhile  the  enterprise  with  which  the  old  nniversitie? 
have  taken  on  thempclvcs  oflate  the  duty  of  examining  theresult^ 
of  hijrher  eflncation  throughout  the  country  must  soon  have 
the  effect  of  greatlv  in\ngorating  and  raising  the  ^tnndard  of 
their  own  intellectual  life. 

Looked  at  from  this  point  of  view,  the  44,000/.  at  Oxford 
nr  33,0i}0i.  at  Cambridge  spent  on  scholara*  exhibitioners,  and 
priieincn    will  not  seem    excessive.       Now   that    education  ia 
Dcginnins;  to  be  organised,  so  that  the  ablest  and  most  tndu£i> 
trious  children  from  tlic  elementary  Bohools  niay  be  assisted  to 
prolong  their  Bchool-life,  and  then  the  most  successful  of  their 
number  may  again  be  selected  for  higher  studies,  and  ultimately 
for  a  university  course*  it  is  not  disproportionate  to   the  gi*eat 
revenues   of  Oxford   and  Cambridge  that  they  should   oft'er 
fcetu'Gcn  them   alwut  one  thousand  titipends  of  70/,  each,  and 
half  as  many  sHjiends  of  40/.,  to  the  moat  promising  student* 
throughout  the  country  for  the  four  or  five  years  of  their  unl- 
Tersity  education.     It  eeems  desirable,  however*  that  raeana 
should  be  taken  to  appropriate  some  such  etipendfl  to  the  class 
of  students  who  &tand  most  in  need,  audi  a£  those  who  dis- 
tinguish themselves  in  local  examinatioua,  hut  cannot  without 
help  atlord   a    university  education,  or  tlui&e    who   can  only 
afford  to  live  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  unciinnoctcd  ivith  any 
college  or  halL    A  few  of  the  ablest  of  these  have  been  elected 
to  thti  ordinary  open  scholarships,  but  it  would  be  well  if  8ome 
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of  the  colleges  would  offer  exKibitiona  to  be  competed  for  sepa- 
rately by  '  uDattacbed  students.*  One  of  the  most  successful 
ofveceut  university  reforms  has  been  the  permission  to  attend 
tlie  university  \vithout  incurring  the  expenses  of  a  college. 
Ejtperience  has  shown  that  degrees  can  thus  be  obtained,  tWugh 
with  few^r  advantages^  at  n  much  lower  cost  than  bad  been 
possible,  viz,  for  lesa  than  50/.  a  year.  The  only  exhibitiotis 
at  Oxford  as  yet  reported  as  being  specially  given  to  unattached 
students  arc  two  of  23/.  a  year  offered  by  the  Grocers"  Com- 
pany, and  otie  of  30/.  a  year  offered  by  a  uon-resident  fellow  of 
a  college.  Many  of  the  colleges^  however,  have  been  liberal 
in  permitting  them  to  attend  college  lectures  without  charge. 
The  university  has  received  from  them  in  fees  and  dues  more 
than  has  beeti  expended  by  the  delegacy  who  attend  to  their 
interests. 

The  university,  unfortunately,  as  compared  with  the  col- 
leges, is  poor^ — '  magnas  inter  opea  iiioj^e.'  At  Oxford  the  total 
university  ijicome,  external  and  biternal,  including  trust  funds, 
is  only  48,000/.,,  at  Cambridge  only  34,000/,,  and  the  totjil 
university  endowments  are,  at  Oxford  29,000/,,  at  Cambridge 
14,000^.,  with  little  prospect  <>f  increase. 

This  does  not  include  any  profits  of  the  university  press, 
which  seem  to  be  omitted  from  the  totals.  The  activity  of  the 
press  at  Oxford  of  late  has  been  remarkable  and  highly  bene- 
ficial to  education  and  to  learning ;  let  u&  hope  that  it  has  been 
also  lucrative.  But  oue  advantage  of  great  wealth  to  a  uni- 
versity ia,  that  it  ou^ht  thereby  to  be  enabled  to  deal  liberally 
as  a  publiahcr  with  authors^  bringing  out  important  works  of 
learning  or  of  science  without  too  much  regard  to  the  market 
that  they  may  command. 

For  this»  and  other  reasons,  it  may  be  matter  for  regret 
that  some  ymrt  of  the  superfluous  wealth  <ff  the  colleges  does 
not  belong  to  the  universities.  But  any  propo&a!  to  treat  the 
property  of  rio  many  distinct  corporations  aa  a  common  fuud 
would  be  legitimately:,  stoutly,  and  successfully  resisted.  The 
most  that  is  proposed  in  this  direction  is,  that  the  colleges  should 
tax  themaeWea,  in  some  fair  proportion  to  their  wealth,  to  form 
a  fund  tor  university  purposes.  And  this  could  only  be  done 
by  general  consent. 

To  those  who  are  i'amiliar  with  the  distinction  between 
university  and  colleges  it  may  seem  that  certain  proposals 
already  dii^cussed — the  conver?,ion  of  fellowships,  for  instance, 
into  professorships — amount  to  taking  college  funds  for  univer- 
sity uses. 

But  this  is  not  necesBarily  so.     Already  some  of  the  col- 
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leges,  uDder  the  influence  uf  tlie  (uriner  Reitort  and  Kxocutive 
Commission,  have  come  Corwtird  ntpontaneouBiy  and  liberaUy  to 
maintam  proiessarships  fur  the  benefit  of  the  whole  university 
— at  the  siirae  time  retaining  a  sjiecial  interest  in  the  funds  bv 
requirino;  that  ttie  professur  liihouM  becoinc  a  uiernber  of  the 
college,  and  that  the  coliejje  should  have  some  honoraiy  shiire 
in  his  election.  A  further  extensioD  of  this  not  only  ia  easier 
to  accompliBh,  but  in  itself  is  preferftble  to  an  fihandonnient  of 
revenues  hy  the  colleges  tr>  the  univci*j>ity.  It  tends  f^  unite 
the  pmfpi^orial  vnt\i  the  college  system  ;  it  preserves  the  tuitrit 
:  tie  c&rf)s  of  the  colleges*  which  may  be  compare»l  to  that  of 
regiments  in  the  army ;  it  evokes  a  generous  rivalry  among 
the  wealthier  corporations  in  bcetowing  eueU  hencfitsi  on  the 
general  academical  community  ;  and  lastly*  which  may  perhaps 
enlist  some  support,  it  leada  to  college  ejtpenditure  upon  labo- 
jfatories  or  other  apparatus  for  profe^riora  whom  they  have  un- 
dertaken to  maintain. 

It  seems  hardly  possible  that  such  reforms  as  have  been 
indicated  can  be  carried  cmt  on  a  large  scale,  and  with  enough 
of  method  and  of  ortJer^  except  by  the  aid  of  some  central  boav» 
cither  constituted  by  the  universities  themaelvea,  or,  more 
probably,  a  new  Expciitive  Commission  ajjpointed  by  Parlia- 
ment. But  if  the  latter  should  be  jireferred,  it  is  important 
Dot  only  that  full  scope  should  be  given  for  spontaneous  action 
on  the  part  of  the  mnvemties  and  colleges,  but  also  that  tlie 
public  generally  should  recognise  the  reform  as  coming  lefts  iVom 
ithout  than  from  within.  Even  the  reforms  accomplished  twenty 
'Can  ago  were  originated  not  so  much  by  I'arliameiit  or  by 
public  upinit>n  as  by  the  prolonged  and  persevering  ttJorts  of 
a  few  leading  memberM  of  the  univcr:jities.  And  now,  when 
these  earlier  reforms  are  beginning  to  bear  fruit,  when  ex- 
perience has  sbowu  the  value  of  the  iirofessorial  system,  when 
u  large  iiuniber  of  the  fellows  of  colleges  have  been  elected 
by  open  cumpctition^  when  uarn)w  college  prejudices  have 
begun  ti)  disappear  and  voluntary  alliances  bct\veen  colleges 
are  springing  up,  when  the  univemJties  are  diaulaying  in  ^iv^ry 
direction  unwonted  eoergy,  lengthening  their  cords  and 
strengthening  their  stakes,  the  public  should  Qot  be  misled  to 
think  they  have  to  deal  with  rctrogra<le,  obstinate,  or  lethargic 
corporations.  Rather  let  them  believe  that,  with  such  aid 
from  the  Legislature  as  experience  may  prove  to  be  reqidj*ed» 
the  universities  and  colleges  will  take  the  lead  in  further 
reform,  and  will  ri^  easily  and  gracefully  to  the  position  they 
ought  to  occupy  before  the  world.  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
have  not  always  held  their  own  against  the  German   uuiver- 
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sidles  as  seats  of  learning,  though  perhaps  more  may  be  said 

for  them  as  jilaccs  of  wholesome  education^  schools  for  trainine 
able  statesmen,  learned  judges,  a  liberal  and  erJighteued 
clergy*  But  of  late  the  tide  has  turned;  Europe  haa  begun 
to  recognise  a  change;  if  they  pursue  steadily  the  course  on 
which  they  have  entered,  the  future  will  be  theira. 

What  has  been  broujjht  forward  in  tliese  necessarily  hurried 
pages'  comes  to  this.  Our  great  national  universities  have  at 
tltelr  command  extraordinai'y  resources.  Much  of  their  present 
application  is  good,  but  the  wliole  should  be  examined  from  a 
central  point  ol"  viciv,  ami  an}*  waste  at  once  arrested.  With- 
out revolutionary  or  communistic  change,  by  avoiding  ex- 
travagant expenditure  in  any  one  direction,  it  aeeins  possible 
at  once  to  retain  the  present  headshipa  as  the  highest  rewards 
of  learning  ;  to  strengthen  the  staff  of  university  prolessors  and 
readers — a  point  of  vital  importance — as  much  as  they  them- 
Beives  desire  ;  to  supply  such  material  resources  as  they  need ; 
to  keep  a  liberal  provision  of  prize-fellowships;  to  connect  the 
universities  hy  jiroviucial  professorships  with  the  great  towns, 
if  the  great  towns  will  do  their  share  ;  to  maintain  the  existing 
aupply  of  open  scholarships  and  exhibitions ;  and  to  appro- 
priate separate  exhiVjitione  in  connection  with  the  poorer  class 
of  unattached  students  lately  admitted  to  the  universities,  and 
wilh  the  local  examinations  which  Oxford  and  Cambridge  now 
sujicrintend  throughout  the  country.  At  the  same  time  means 
shduld  not  be  wanting  for  improving  the  college  libraries,  and 
especially  for  the  better  housing  of  the  great  Bodleian  Library 
at  Oxford,  perhaps  the  most  valuable  in  the  world,  which  is  not 
even  free  from  danger  of  a  conflagration. 

If  these  items  of  expenditure  seem  to  run  beyond  the 
ample  income  of  the  present,  furtlier  affluence  in  the  course 
of  fifteen  years  will  increase  the  endovraients  of  Oxford  by 
1:^4,000^.,  and  of  Cambridge  by  40,000/.  a  year.  The  internal 
income  also  will  i^ncrease  with  growing  mimbers,  and  if  moderate 
fees  be  assigned  to  some  of  tlie  professors,  their  stipends  need 
not  make  so  large  a  claim  ou  the  endowments. 

One  word  in  conclusion  for  the  Scottish  universities,  and 
specially  here  for  the  Univeraity  of  Glasgow.  We  must  feel 
painfully  the  contrast  between  the  wealth  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking  and  our  poverty.  Even  the  two  or  three  prize 
fellowships—'  reliquiaJ  Danaura  atque  immitis  Achilli '— 
which  Mr,  Pattifion  and  his  friends  propose  to  leave  to  Oxford 
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md  Cunbridge,  in  place  of  thirty-five  a  year,  would  be  a  great 
boon  to  one  <H  our  Scottish  universities.  With  slender  means 
tiiey  have  fought  on  well,  and  by  concentrating  the  income  on 
ft  few  profeBBorships,  and  making  free  demands  for  fees,  have 
CTeo  contrived  to  rob  Oxford  and  Cambridge  of  many  of  their 
beat  scholars,  to  fill  chairs  at  St.  Andrew's,  Edinburgh,  and 
QkBgow.  But  if  the  English  universities,  out  of  their  abun- 
diDce,  are  asked  to  colonise  the  larger  towns,  may  not  the 
wolthy  towns  of  Scotland  with  universities  already  in  or  near 
than  be  moved  to  do  more  for  their  adequate  endowment?  It 
is  hirdly  necessary  to  exhort  them  to  this  duty,  for  the  gulden 
ttntm  has  begun  to  flow,  and  nowhere  more  copiously  than  at 
Glswow.  But  the  eoil  is  still  thirsty.  And  whatever  the  great 
political  economist  may  have  said  here  to  the  contrary,  we 
KDOir  from  experience,  as  well  as  from  Dr.  Chalmers  and  his 
nopils — '  classis  numerosa ' — who  to  his  and  their  satisfaction 
tan  slain  Adam  Smith's  argument  again  and  again,  that  in 
these  higher  departments  of  culture  the  crop  will  bear  some  due 
jnportion  to  the  artificial  irrigation. 

Professor  G.  G.  Ramsat,  of  Glasgow,  read  a  paper  on  the 
wne  subject.     In  his  opening  remarks  he  said  he  believed 
endowments,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  absolutely  indis- 
pensable for  the  maintenance  of  higher  education  and  learning, 
nd  went  on  to  mention  that  he  considered  tlie  fee  system  was 
Ik  the  very  root  of  the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of  learning 
in  Scotland.     He  maintained  that  it  was  the  very  essence  of 
good  teaching  that  classes  should  be  small,  and  the  fee  system 
made  it  the  interest  of  every  professor  that  his  class  should  be 
u  large  as  possible.     Again,  he  argued  that  system  was  too 
oniform,  and  so  long  as  it  remained  it  would  be  impossible  to 
Unish  that  uniformity  without  interfering  with  the  incomes 
of  the  professors.  In  the  present  day  two  views  were  advanced 
—the  one  the  practical  or  educational  view,  and  the  other  the 
Kientific  view.     Although,  as  he  pointed  out,  the  public  had 
tiken  with  the  former,  he  would  yet  insist  that,  whatever  might 
be  done  with  the  practical  view,  the  scientific  view  should  never 
be  left  out  of  sight.     He  believed  learning  and  teaching  to  be 
indispensable  to  each  other.     No  mnn  would  be  a  great  or 
nccessful  teacher  who  was  not  himself  a  learner.     A\  hat  was 
needed  to  enable  universities  to  attain  both  these  ends?     1. 
Hiey  should  be  able  to  get  and  test  the  young  brain  power  of 
the  country,  attract  the  best  of  it  to  themselves,  and  assist 
proved  merit  to   go  through  the  university  course.     2.  They 
should  stimulate  exertion  during  the  course  by  the  prospect  of 
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further  assistance  at  its  close.  ■'5.  They  nhould  encourage  and 
enable  the  niost  distinguished  students  to  remain  at  the  uni- 
versity after  completion  of  their  general  cour&o  to  fit  themselves 
for  the  higher  and  more  scientific  stndy  of  tbcir  future  profes- 
sion, and  thus  add  at  once  to  the  earoesst  student-life  of  the  place* 
and  create  for  themselves  the  prospect  of  becoming  something 
more  than  mere  practitioners  in  after  life.  4,  They  should 
afford  a  special  hotne  and  career  to  the  highest  of  all  professions 
—that  of  learning  and  of  teaching  in  every  branch  of  gciettti&c 
knoTvledge.  Now,  he  ha4lto  ask  how  far  did  universities — Eng- 
lish  and  Scotch — with  the  resources  tliey  poasieeaed,  attain  their 
objects?  In  illustration,  he  showed  that  Oxford  spent  35,000/* 
a  year  on  scholarships  and  exhibitions,  which  were  open  to  free 
competition.  How  stood  Scotland  in  comparison?  Aberdeen 
hail  aeplendid  system  of  bursaries  open  to  public  cijuipetition ; 
and,  as  one  result,  theschoolHand  schoolmasters  who  fed  Aber- 
deen Btood  head  and  shoulders  above  their  brethren  in  other 
parte  of  Scotland.  But  how  stood  Glasgow  'f  Oxford,  with 
1,500  or  1,700  undergraduates,  spent  35,000/.  per  annum  in 
this  way;  in  Glasijjow,  with  1,250  atudcnta^  nine-tenths  of 
whom  were  poor  and  struggling,  there  was  given  in  arts  bur- 
sanes  1,397/.  annually,  but  of  this  sum  only  733/.  was  givtn 
by  examination,  aud^  again,  of  this  sum  only  397/.  was  awarded 
by  open  competition,  while  340/.  was  competed  for  under 
restriction  of  place,  birth,  &c.,  for  in  filasgow  University  to 
this  day  they  had  been  unable  to  get  rid  of  the  blot  of  private 
patronage,  659/»  per  annum  of  precious  university  stimulus 
was  begged  for  and  bestowed  possibly  on  merit  and  poverty,  hut 
certainly  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  apply  a  stimulus  to  learning 
either  in  schools  or  universities.  Among  tlie  offenders  in  this 
respect  he  had  to  include  the  Lord  Provost,  the  magiatrates,  and 
town  council  of  Glasgow,  But  even  if  all  the  bursaries  were 
open,  they  had  not  enough.  There  must  bo  a  sufficient  number  to 
make  their  attainment  a  regular  object  of  competition  among 
the  schools,  and  to  hold  out  to  every  well  taught,  able 
scholar  a  tolerably  sure  chance  of  obtaining  one.  Instead 
of  about  four  or  five  bursaries  open  annually  to  free  compe- 
tition^ we  ought  to  have  at  least  twenty  or  thirty  to  bestow 
every  year,  varying  in  value  from  15/.  to  20/.  per  annum  to 
30A,  and  this  result  we  should  iittain  if  we  could  first  tbraw 
open  our  exi&ting  funds,  and  obtain  further  in  one  capital  sum  aa 
much  as  Oxford  spends,  viz.,  35,000/.  The  wealthy  and  generous 
citizens  of  Glasgow  should  remember  this,  and  they  might  be 
sure  that  seed  thus  sown  would  bear  fruit  an  hundredfold. 
He  subsequently  held  that  the  secondary  instruction  of  Scot- 
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land  was,  ns  a  wbole,  in  an  titlcrTy  uiisatisfactory  ronilition  (he 
^vouM  be  justified  in  using  ii  utmrijE^er  term)  and  ncedtd  radical 
Tcft*rni,  and  tliis  in  spile  of  the  ("act  timt  there  wns  no  finer 
intellect  fo  be  found  ^nj-wiiere  than  ntnonsjst  Scotch  maeters 
and  Scotoh  scluilars.  The  tf^achcVH  wen-  cntirelj'  dependent 
on  their  srholars,  and  they  tanght  what  paid  best;  but  i^ichool 
loardfi  were  bringing  alnnit  a  reform  in  tliia  respect,  and  lie 
inilde  special  reference  to  the  Glftflg^ow  Sehonl  Board  to  im- 
prove the  High  School.  On  the  question  of  fellowships,  he 
aaid  that  a  fellowship  was  the  j^real  prize  for  w^hich  an  lOnglish 
student  waited  during  hifi  course.  At  Oxford  some  thirty  or 
forty  were  jjtven,  and  open  to  competition  every  year.  There 
were  376  followehips,  and  aa  each  was  worth  between  200/.  and 
300/,  a  year,  nearly  100,000/.  per  annum  was  spent  in  this 
■wav ;  and  in  Cambridge  the  figures  were  much  the  same.  The 
fellowship  s>~3tetn,  in  bia  view,  had  two  radical  defcctn.  1. 
They  were,  with  some  exeeptionsi,  bestowed  for  life,  or  till  the 
lioldtT  should  commit  the  folly  of  matrimony.  The  result  was 
to  jmralyse  rather  than  to  stimulate  exertion.  2.  There  wa&, 
am  a  rule,  no  condition  of  work  attached  to  them.  He  would 
ffuggc&t  that  the  fellowships  ehouUI  be  bei?t^twed  at  first  for  a 
Btrictly  defined  period  in  all  ca5es.  They  should  he  held  for  a 
certain  time-^aay  three  or  four  years  at  most-independent  of 
all  conditions ;  that  a  further  term  of  say  three  years — aeveu 
years  in  all^—ahould  be  granted  to  all  who  should  puraue  a 
definite  course  of  atudy  (at  the  university  or  elsewhere)*  and 
within  a  certain  time  take  an  examination  in  a  hi*^her  degree. 
3.  That  all  tutors  (whom  he  ehouhl  like  to  see  apixjinted  on  a 
lUuiverplty  rather  than  a  college  tenure)  should  retain  their 
fvUowships  as  lon^  ;ls  they  taught  in  the  univennity,  and  after 
a  certain  number  of  yean*  of  good  service  be  allowed  to  hold 
them  as  pensions  for  their  life.  In  Scotland  we  had  the 
system  in  embryo,  but  nothing  more.  We  had  1^000/.  a  year 
in  place  of  lOO^OOU/.  spent  in  fcllowi^hipti,  of  KO^  or  lOUA  a 
year  each,  and  limited  to  three  or  four  years'  tenure.  Nothing 
wa-1  more  wanted  in  .Scotland  than  a  body  of  men,  cultured, 
well  educated,  and  keejjing  np  theii-  connection  with  the  uni- 
versity, lint  now  he  cume  to  the  apex  of  the  university 
stem— tJio  teaching  jMjwers,  whether  of  tutor  or  profeesor. 
Oxford  had  nu  less  than  l,*j;j  college  tutors  or  lecturers,  and 
•me  39  profes**ors  or  university  lecturers ;  Cambridge  135 
:>llege  tutoi-s  and  33  profe&eore  — all  this  besides  private  tutors 
jr  *  coaches.'  In  Glaagow,  with  1,250  students,  there  were  in 
ilU,  counting  every  form  of  univereity  teacher  and  asaistant, 
(27  professors   and   11   assij^tanta— 38   in  all.     In  Oxford,  with 
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all  her  army  of  teachei's,  the  state  of  matters  was  most  uiu»ta> 
factory.     The  system  suffered  from  two  radical  defects — wute 
and  parsimony — waste  of  teaching  powers,  because  each  cdlege 
had  its  own  complete  staff  of  tutors  to  teach  to  small  clasBet  of 
half-ardozen  the  same  subjects  over  and  over  again  ;  parsimonT, 
and  consequent  want  of  efficiency,  because  almost  all  the  whw 
of  these  teaching  posts  were  under-paid.    What  was  needed  im 
a  regular  gradation  of  positions,  through  which  the  zealous  tad 
able  teachers  might  rise  from  being  fellow  and  lecturer  to  beat 
tutor.     In  some  other  remarks  he  pointed  out  that  the  tow  ' 
endowments  of  the   whole  body  of  33    professors   and  tli« 
assistants  in  Glasgow  was  estimated  by  the  Commission  tf 
1858  at  13,157/.     Of  this  sum  emolument  provided  4,58411^: 
Parliamentary  vote,  2,685/. ;  and  fees,  5,885/.     This  last  itaj 
he  thought  was  under-estimated,  and  probably  not  less  thtt: 
7,000/.  a  year  was  made  from  fees.  The  average  income  of  4i^ 
professor  came  to  much  the  same  as  at  Oxford,  but  it  was  itilt^: 
pitiful,  and  prevented  the  profession  comi>eting  with  othen  at 
equal  terms. 


DISCUSSION. 

The  Hon.  George  Broduick  (London)  wished  to  be  tmderstoodir 
agreeing  in  the  general  conclusions  drawn  in  both  papt-rs,  believingtlHl' 
the  principles  laid  down  in  them  were  not  only  true,  but  in  harmoif 
with  each  other.  If  he  differed  from  Mr.  Parker  at  all,  it  was  chiefly  ia 
respect  of  the  somewhat  apologetic  tone  he  assumed  in  introducing  tl» 
subject  to  the  notice  of  a  Scotch  uudience.  He  could  not  adopt  tb 
same  tone.  He  belonged  to  u  university  which  was  fuinoua  in  Europe 
eight  centuries  ago,  and  to  a  college  which  was  foimded  a  year  bdon 
the  first  House  of  Commons  nssembled,  :ind  lind  \vh  its  mark  on  Eng- 
lish education  long  before  tlie  Hufomiation.  It  numbered  amoogrtin 
fellowB  two  distinguished  Scntchmen,  one  of  whom  was  Professor  Caiii 
It  could  not  be  a  matter  of  inditlcrence  to  the  Scotch  people  wh«t  1* 
came  of  the  emoluments  of  any  university  or  college.  There  had  bea 
a  tendency  on  the  part  ol'the  public  which  Mr.  Parker's  paper  and  lie 
results  of  the  Committsion  would  he  likely  to  correct.  Large  u  dtt 
revenues  of  the  two  English  uuivcrsities  uud  tlicir  constituent  collflgH 
might  be,  there  was  an  impression  abroad  that  they  were  even  hoffU 
In  the  gross  tliey  amounted  to  abnut  three-quarters  of  a  miUioQ.  No 
doubt  this  M'as  n  large  sum,  but  he  had  reason  tobclie^'e  that  900,OOOL 
was  realised  in  one  year  by  one  nohleman  who  Imppened  to  hsTCi 
large  number  of  ironworks  and  coal  mines  on  his  property.  Hwil 
were  three  or  four  noblemen  in  England  whose  ordinary  annual  inconn 
exceeded  the  jointed  incomes  of  both  universities  and  their  colleges;  and 
anxious  as  he  was  to  see  the  best  use  made  of  those  rerenues,  hi 
thought  the  Universities  had  a  far  better  account  to  render  tn  the  natin 
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than  the  noblemen  \q  whom  ht;  Imd  KJi^rrud.  It  should  be  remetii- 
bered  that  of  this  hirgg  siiui  coiuparniivc>Iy  little  wn^i  ftvaiUiblc  lur  re- 
distribulioti.  A  cnugidcrnbk  part  of  it  wvia  vatTOiy  noininAl,  l)ccati)<e  it 
representLHi  expeiiBea  which  no  fine  would  wiab  (o  intertt-re  with,  in 
the  way  ofnmiutuiniTi^  ci)llegc  buUding)!,  cndowiDg  profe^unorHbips,  and 
making  subsidies  inwards  the  Tuition  Fund,  in  nttdiuoii  to  these 
professora  they  luid  a  lurgt?  ataft'  of  tuLor*.  Thf  uvjulnble  lund  ujiou 
uhich  they  might  opL-raU-,  fts  Mr.  I'urki-r  hiid  shown,  did  not  greutly 
exe^ed  2(*S)j()0U/.j  or,  iucluditig  ihu  headiahipSj  abotii  u  quarter  of  a 
million.  It  was  iho  iiicumcs  of  iht*  felJuwg  and  tho  heads  uIodc  with 
irhicb  anyone  whu  had  cuDfiidered  the  subjirct  wovild  recommend  that 
I'arlianient  or  auy  other  bcnij  should  interlere.  In  deaiiog  witii 
uoiTersity  fundx  there  weie  one  or  two  principles  to  \ni  bunu'  in 
mind,  one  of  these  bflicg  applicable  to  thi»  and  every  (xditical  tjueation. 
It  was,  that  they  should  be  very  carefiU  bow  tliey  deftti-oyed  iinythiDg 
which  had  life.  While  life  might  be  eafllly  destroyed,  it  waa  very 
diiKcwIt  to  create;  and  if  they  found  io  the  uniircrflines  rigoroua  edu- 
cation^U  life,  it  behoved  them  to  think  many  times  before  tliey  took  the 
firu  burning  on  the  altar  and  scattered  the  embers  over  the  country, 
under  the  impresaiou  that  they  would  thua  utilise  the  rbaourcc:^  of  the 
itniveriutiefl.  That,  he  believed,  would  be  u  great  mistake.  The  true 
policy  waa  to  cndeavoui'  to  make  tliu  liii^  hutu  more  brightly,  aod  not 
to  di»tribute  tlie  reeourceB  in  urder  tu  benefit  t<j\vn«  |>oa.-*eftiiiiig  wealth 
Tastty  out  of  proportion  to  tlmt  of  tlic  universiiiea,  and  whieh,  had  they 
been  in  jVnicricu,  would  have  supplied  thi-niselvfs  with  local  univer- 
sities, and  euduwtid  them  richly  long  tigo.  He  appUcd  the  same  prin- 
ciple to  the  collegia.  The-  iuHuuuce  ol'  tiie  collt^ge  apirit  wan  na  benetidal 
ID  a  univerMly  ua  wag  thi'  iniluence  of  the  regimental  iiyBtum  in  tlie 
axvay  \  and  he  should  a^trotigly  deprecat<>  any  iitlempi  to  merge  the  ool- 
ites entirely  ill  the  university  system.  He  iv(>uld  ^iigg«fHt  a  further 
.caution,  aud  in  this  respect,  perhaps,  he  diflVrcd  fn>ni  l^rof«Bi4ar  Kam- 
«y.  He  could  not  ngree  that  to  foettr  self-culturt?  produt-ing  no  edu- 
cational fruil  was  thts  object  of  univerairy  i-eform.  Ahhough  he  agreed 
in  Professor  Kauiaiy'a  view  of  the  claiiii*i  of  the  higher  education,  und 
prnteaterl  against  a  j'lircly  iitilitjiviaTi  view  of  educiitiun,  he  maintuined 
that  the  mini  who  devoted  himbqil  lo  mere  seJl'-culliire,  tt-acUing  nothing 
tttid  pruditi:it]g  nothing  in  tlie  way  ml  hook:^  or  ^ientitic  reanltts  ought 
not  lo  reeuive  pahltc  money  lur  ki  diiiug.  In  treating  thij)  subject  he 
looked  at  education  iu  \\a  hxigest  guritte  an  the  on^  thing  which  tliL-y 
vere  bound  tu  promote.  Ah  to  the  larious  np[i!ii::itiunii  uf  univer.Hiiy 
Okdowznents  which  had  btjen  suggiL-ated,  he  concurred  very  muuh  with 
Ur.  Parker  ;  but  he  thought  there  yixm  more  to  be  said  lor  what  bad 
been  rather  invi'JiousIy  ealleil  '  prJJio  fellowships '  thrm  might  appcur  ut 
firat  pight,  Tbey  were  »  nece»aitry  supplement  to  a  eysteni  of  educa- 
lioD  promoted  by  merit,  and  a  great  aid  to  those  who  had  to  blart  in 
.Jirofessional  cart-ers,  the  i-arly  fitHge*  of  which  werti  very  barri'n.  The 
benelila  rendered  by  eulIi  fi'llowelaips  were  very  grpat^  but  nt  the  muie 
ttuie  he  represented  tht  opinion  of  almost  id]  Oxferd  and  Cambridge 
reformers  when  he  sljited  that  they  regarded  the  interminabilily  o£ 
feilowahipe  as  iadofenaiblc.     A  eoopidemhle  proporlion  of  the  funda 
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should  continne  to  be  devoted  to  fellowships,  but  the  condition  of  llieir 
tenure  might  be  altered  very  much  for  the  better.  He  would  be  dis- 
posed to  devote  even  more  than  Mr.  Parker  recommended  for  founding 
additional  scholarships,  to  be  given  to  students  who  had  distingniafaed 
themselves  in  tJie  local  examinations.  He  regarded  education  an  the 
true  democratic  principle  and  the  true  levelling  power ;  and  he  should 
never  be  satisfied  until  he  saw  an  educational  ladder  of  merit  reaching 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  grades  of  society.  University  scholar- 
ships would  be  the  most  important  round  in  the  ladder.  In  his  opinion  a 
larger  sum  should  be  devoted  to  the  salaries  of  professors,  but  he  did  not 
share  the  ideas  of  Mr.  Pattison  and  Mr.  Percival  that  any  lai^e  amount 
should  be  spent  by  the  university  in  founding  branch  univerntieaL 
What  the  university  could  really  supply  was  not  money,  but  brain 
power ;  and  he  wholly  objected  to  frittering  away  resources  vhidi 
ought  to  be  Gonceutratcd  at  Oxford  upon  the  great  cities  of  England 
and  Scotland.  His  own  college  and  others  were  taxing  themselvea  fixr 
the  support  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  he  hoped  the  example  wonld 
be  followed  and  extended.  In  this  money>making  age  a  universi^ 
had  quite  as  high  and  peculiar  a  function  as  it  had  in  &e  middle  ages. 
Its  duty  was  to  guard  the  interests  of  tlie  higher  learning,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  upon  the  whole,  public  opinion  being  brought  to  bear,  fiiat 
object  would  be  served  best  by  respecting  the  integrity  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  universities. 

Sir  George  Campbell,  D.C.L.  (London)  had  only  lately  become  con- 
nected, and  in  an  honorary  capacity,  with  the  university  to  which  Mr. 
Broderick  belonged,  but  he  ibund  a  strong  feeling  existing  on  the  eub- 
ject  of  education,  and  was  encouraged,  as  an  '  outside  barbarian,*  to 
express  his  views  upon  the  question.  Agreeing  with  Mr.  Parker  and 
Mr.  Broderick,  he  would  go  much  further;  but  he  could  not  accept 
the  principles  laid  down  by  Professor  Kamsay,  who  put  learning  too 
much  before  education.  The  latter  was  the  main  point,  and  learning 
could  only  be  incidental  to  it.  He  had  formed  a  high  opinion  of  that 
school  in  which  the  professor  of  writing  gained  three  times  as  much  as 
the  classical  master.  Education  ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  and  those  who  thought  writing  paid  better  than 
learning  were  justified  in  giving  the  higher  remuneration  to  the  writing 
master.  These  endowments  as  at  present  constituted  were  not  only 
misused,  but  in  a  great  degree  positively  injurious.  He  could  not 
enter  into  the  question  whether  properly  applied  they  were  good  things, 
although  he  believed  that  education  was  so  valuable  now  in  this 
country  that  it  might  probably  be  left  safely  to  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand ;  but  it  would  be  far  better  to  throw  these  endowments  into 
the  sea  than  to  continue  them  under  the  present  system,  because  they 
obstructed  reform  and  tended  to  render  it  impossible.  They  acted  as 
i\n  immense  bribe  to  continue  the  old  monkish  form  of  education, 
which  he  believed  to  be  mere  superstition.  Without  denying  the  use 
of  all  good  education  as  promoting  gymnastic  exercise  of  the  mind,  he 
longed  to  see  modem  forms  of  education  adopted.  In  this  desire  he 
was  supported  by  a  great  many  men  who  were  practically  engaged  in 
the  work  of  education.     Men  eminent  in  university  education  had  told 
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iim  iliat  the  endort-iiufqta  being  piven  to  one  form  of  education  com- 
pcUwi  them  to  follow  ilie  old-lHBhiondii  pliiri ;  [imi  lliis  he  conaiderofl  a 
great  evil.  Effbrta  had  be«i  made  to  refortn  the  schools,  and  a  moderu 
sifiobHd  been  o.-^tablished  in  mOAt  of  tbt-m,  Hnvitig  ii  boy  to  put  to 
WtbooJ,  h*  made  im[airies,  nntl  wan  fold  by  oriio  of  ilic  moat  practical  af 
bead  masten^  '  You  may  send  your  boy  to  cIjl-  modern  aidf^,  but  it  ia 
the  ioferioT  department  nf  tlie  suhool.  It  is  not  on  n  terel  with  the 
other,  partly  from  prejudice,  but  sliil  nioro  because  ol'  (he  eadownienta.' 
A  lew  yeu^  ago,  when  competitive  t-x^minationa  for  army,  navy,  and 
public  offices  were  eAtahlistied,  attempts  were  mitd^^  to  give  a  tiiir  chtinee 
to  the  modei-Q  B^le  or  reformod  eduoationt  but  it  had  liecn  found  to  b(.< 
iiuposdble  to  contend  against  the  principles  preraiUug  in  tho  schoob 
and  fostered  by  endowments,  and  therefore  a  liackward  Htep  hud  Leeji 
taken,  bo  that  the  examiners  for  these  services  were  now  more  old' 
fasiiioQed  than  they  were  several  years  since.  Ualesft  the  endowmentA 
were  devoted  tti  some  other  pui-poac,  ic  would  ho  necessary  to  alter  the 
letter  of  the  wilis  of  the  founders,  and  apply  the  funda  fairly  to  those 
^ranohea  of  education  which  modern  thought  and  experience  bad  ^hown 
ba  most  iiBeful. 

Mr.  WiLLJAM  Jack  (Gla^w)  said  ordiniuy  reformers  were  retidy  to 
admit  that  the  lellowahip  Hystem  waa  far  from  defensible  ;  and  very  few 
en  o!'  tlioee  who  did  defend  it  would  hesitate  to  derlare  thiit,  instead 
thirty  fellowships  twenty  would  he  sufliciGnt,  and  that  instead  of 
'i,OlKJjf.  7(J,000/.  would  IfC  ample.  Two  methods  of  dispoaiag  of 
vurpUui  hud  been  sug-go^ted:  one,  the  establishment,  in  the  intertist 
the  big-bsT  leamjini:,  nfn  set  of  honurwry  profeesorships,  with  jnuomefl 
from  1,000/,  to  1,800/.  a  y^ar;  and  another,  «  djetribution  of  a  por- 
lof  the  rnnney  in  tlio  hirger  towns  oi  the  eountry.  With  iii«  Rrat 
be  had  little  synjiiiithv.  New  prfTfiwuorsliips  were  'fKbiblinbed 
in  tbe  uuivfraitifs  as  fa«t  as  thoy  were  requirpJ,  "Whenever  a  new 
claaa  of  BludonU  came  forward  dt<siring  to  btr  taup^ht,  a  profcAaonhip 
WW  establidiod  ere  long  Jbr  their  bunetit.  llo  ^aw  littler  uso  in  appro- 
priating 3tJ,,000/.  to  supply  l,O0iV.  a  year  f«nnionH,  but  perhnps  10,000/. 
might  be  well  applied  ill  instituting  now  proteBworshipB.  What  were 
diey  to  do  with  the  remaining  1^0.000/.  ?  Mr.  Brodrick  said  they  were 
to  do  nothing  with  it.  He  said  that  the  demands  of  the  large  towns 
ODgbt  not  to  be  listened  to,  because  had  chey  lieen  in  America  they 
would  have  provided  for  them»edveB.  No  doubt  the  endowments  which 
had  been  enjoyed  by  Oxfoii:!  or  Gimbridge  for  eight  centuries  had  done 
immense  iservice,  but  he  (Mr.  Jack)  believed  that  if  they  had  been  dis- 
tribnted  in  centres  of  population  like  Mnnchestcr,  Birmiii^chara,  Leeds, 
uid  London,  they  woidd  have  done  still  more  Jbr  the  education  of  the 
eotintry.  lie  orguerl  the  cause  of  the  large  towns  upon  this  basia :  a 
want  had  reveule<i  it^elli  Jind  the  large  towns  were  trying  to  do  their 
duty  in  meeting  the  demand  under  great  dilHculties.  IC  had  not  beon 
tliB  custom  iti  largH  towns  to  found  colleges,  but  they  were  beginning 
bo  do  »>.  hi  Maiichei^tor,  for  ejcample,  a  quarter  of  n  mlltion  had  been 
spent  within  the  last  thirty  years  in  estiLblishing  a  college  without  any 
aanitance  from  the  univt^rsities.  In  Birmingham  it  was  likely  that 
A  oofuiderable  &am  would  be  spent  Ju  founding  a  college ;  but  there 
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again  the  mureraities  had  done  nothing.  And  in  Leeds  and  Newcasde 
■mall  nuns  were  being  given  for  the  gnidoal  creation  of  colleges ;  and 
the  aniTerntiefl  im>p(wed  to  do  nothing  for  those  towns.  In  Brighton 
and  ererywbere  throughout  the  country  there  were  demands  for  a 
localised  university  education,  and  everybody  raid  it  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  our  large  tovma  should  be  more  leavened  with  culture. 
Bat  the  universities  proposed  to  do  nothing  for  them.  He  could  see 
no  better  way  of  utilising  those  sums  of  money  which  the  uniTenitiea 
confessed  Uiey  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  than  to  hand  them  over 
to  stimulate  the  educational  activity  of  the  larger  towns  of  the  country. 
Mr.  C.  C.  CoTTEaELL  (Fettes  College,  Edinburgh),  as  a  member  of 
Qunbridge  University,  desired  to  state  that  reforms  were  being  made, 
and  that  there  were  at  present  a  great  number  of  young  men  at  Cam- 
bridge anxious  to  assist  the  country  generally  in  culture.  While  he 
was  as  eager  an  educational  reformer  as  Sir  George  Campbell,  hia 
highest  ideal  was  not  handwriting.  He  was  persuaded  that  both  the 
schools  and  universities  would  profit  by  a  closer  connection  with  each 
other.  A  mistake  was  made  in  losing  sight  of  the  modem  requirementa 
of  education,  and  in  failing  to  consider  ^e  difiereut  conditions  which 
any  school  or  university  must  satisfy  in  oj-der  to  be  national.  The 
introduction  of  competitive  examinations  had  made  a  revolution  in 
education,  but  distinguished  students  desirous  of  competing  for  appoint- 
ments, say  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  instead  of  being  able  to  com- 
plete their  education  at  the  best  schools  or  universities  of  the  land, 
were  compelled  to  go  for  further  preparation  to  those  men  of  whom  he 
would  only  speak  with  ref«pect  as  teachers,  but  whom  the  schoolmasters 
contemptuously  called  '  crammers/  The  highest  schools  at  the 
present  time  were  almost  entirely  classical,  and  the  greatest  educa- 
tional reformer  of  modem  days  as  a  schoolmaster,  the  present  Bishop 
of  Exeter,  had  found  himself  unable  to  establish  a  modem  side  at 
Kugby.  The  universities  might  do  much  to  remedy  this  defective 
state  of  affairs  by  forming  a  closer  connection  with  the  schools,  so  that 
young  men  might  be  sent  up  at  once  from  school  to  the  universities 
without  resorting  to  the  third  stage  which  he  had  indicated.  He 
wished  the  universities  to  have  more  scholarships  for  the  form  oi 
education  which  was  now  required,  but  it  would  be  useless  for  the 
universities  to  found  scholarships  connected  with  schools  unless  they 
also  provided  men  capable  of  conipettng  in  teaching  capacity  with  the 
ao-ciUled  '  crammers.'  In  support  of  his  opinion  he  would  mention 
one  instance  which  had  occurred  in  his  experience  at  Fettes  College. 
The  case  of  a  boy,  who  had  evidently  those  very  qualities  which  would 
make  him  a  good  judge  or  a  good  civil  servant  in  India,  was  discussed 
by  the  masters,  and  they  all  felt  that  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  pass 
straight  from  the  school  to  the  examinations,  because  he  could  not  be 
kept  there  a  sufficient  length  of  time.  A  suggestion  was  made  that  he 
should  go  for  a  year  or  two  to  a  Scotch  university,  but  it  was  agreed 
unanimously  that  it  would  be  perlectly  impossible  for  a  Scotch  univer- 
sity as  at  present  constituted  to  compete  with  the  '  crammers '  in 
London.  He  mentioned  that  such  a  state  of  things  was  a  shame  and 
dieigrace  to  the  country. 
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The  Pkesident  observed  that  in  the  Inat  report  of  tlio  resultH  of 
examintitions  for  the  Itwlia  Civil  Service  there  were  avvtm  Bticceiiaful 
can'iicLitea  act  down  last  jear  itB  receiving  educjitioii  in  Scolcit  imiver* 
»itie,>*^  Beven  from  Englinti  uiiiversi(ir»,  and  tlve  from  ihe  school  at 
Chf  Iteuhatn.  U  did  not  uppqur  whetljer  these  studenta  httd  afso  been 
under  the  cure  ol'  a  'crammer  '  jri  I^ondon* 

Proie&sor  G.  G.  Ramsav  puIiI  tliey  Imd  in  all  t!i<s  ca««  from 
GlflajB^w  University,  with  ano  exceptioii* 

Professor  Nicol  (Glasgovi)  ivishcd  to  m:ike  iwine  rt'tiiarks  upon 
the  true  dim  of  the  liigltCHt  uiiivoiHity  tridtiing,  which  MM^meil  to  him 
to  bear  upon  the  rjue^tioii.  li^  did  not  eupposo  that  Profoi'Bfir  Iturniuty 
had  intended  to  argue  ili«t  anyone  ought  to  be  encoura^ieJ  iii  sh  titling 
himself  up  in  hia  own  aiudy  to  coalenipiftte  abelrwct  ideHH.  Such  » 
course  o!'  life  wns  rarely  if  evor  pon-^ihie,  for  taen  i^f  ]**arning  or 
thought,  beitig  placed  in  cotin*H:(ii>n  willi  academic  inet-itut)oiiH,  mutit, 
directly  or  ItKlireotly,  a3ect  thoso  with  whom  thfy  caniw  xn  contoct. 
In  KpcKkitig  of  the  different  provinces  of  u  univ^faiity^  Prolt'ssor  Kamsay 
mij^ht  hrtvu  mnrked  m'*r«  (;imrly  tlio  distinction  between  instruction 
and  that  indefinite  but  invulunble  training  of  the  powers  ol'  the  tumd 
which  seemed  lo  be  tlie  mnre  inipnrtant  tiniction  ot"  a  nniverAity.  A 
grvat  deal  too  mndi  timi*  and  money  inipht  he  spent  ttfwin  the  accumu- 
lation of  fut'ts  and  proft'fisnrglnps  and  the  pehulanships  might  be  in- 
creased nniiecessiirily.  The  groat  lnipinei«  of  ti  iniiversity  waa  tti 
qnajify  student'*  to  niako  n*e  of  tlieir  knowledge.  JJuritij^  hta  ex- 
perit-nce  ut  O^fonl  uiid  Glasgow  he  had  noticL><.]  »  groat  diiititictitiin 
betwecti  Scutch  aud  En;*lj^h  Ktuik'nls.  S<^otoh  student^  as  a  rule,  dis- 
pUiyed  greater  energy,  had  grealtr  power  of  aeeunmlatin^j;  knowledge, 
were  more  industrious,  and  alnioftt  mure  uuiforiiily  aiuhitiuuB,  tlmn 
Kijn'lisb  scholars.  But  their  great  defect^  going  deeper  ilmn  external 
mauner,  Tvas  wnnt  of  iJiste,  and  not  nnderstjinding  how  lo  ttia«8  their 
knowledce;  their  powers  were  often  wiMt^d  in  (rniflcsa  endeavours. 
While  Scotland  had  produced  an  unusual  number  of  diatingutahed 
speakers  in  all  the  learned  professions  in  the  last  fil>y  year.%lew.Scotch- 
meu  had  mnde  p^rraaaeut  coutribution^  to  the  literature  of  any  of 
thoao  prafe^ons.  This  was  largely  owing  to  their  want  of  culture  and 
atyle.  This  fact  gave  force  to  Professor  liamaay's  statement  with 
r^[nrd  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  high  standard  in  the  universi- 
ties, attd  tliFji  CDuld  otdy  be  done  hy  means  of  enclownieuta.  If 
proof  of  this  were  wanted,  it  would  be  found  in  the  ttpeech  of  Sir 
George  CanipbLdl,  whoee  argument  would  go  to  aliow  that,  walking 
being  more  nece^i&'iry  Lhnn  either  writing  or  chunucat  learnings  tho 
nurBe  who  instructed  a  child  iu  the  elementary  actions  of  life  ought  to 
have  a  higher  salary  than  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  refutatign 
«f  the  notion  that  the  universilie-s  had  beeti  obstructioniata,  he  need 
only  appeal  to  history  ;  and  as  to  the  di»po^l  of  the  eudowmeats,  he 
shared  the  feeling  of  Mr.  iSrodrick  in  re^rd  to  the  lar^  towuin. 
There  was  a  tendency  to  underestimate  the  eflect  of  tho  high  culture 
which  came  from  the  general  influence  of  college  life,  and  ho  should 
be  Sony  to  see  the  centres  of  such  influence  destroyed,  As  a  rule  the 
imivexsitlea  did  their  best  to  supply  brain  power  to  those  targe  towns 
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which  being  so  weaitlij  might  properly  by  culled  u[x>n  to  make  spme 
provision  for  thoraseliTes. 

Professor  E.  Cairu  I,  Glasgovr)  was  in  favour  of  redncing  the  number 
of  prize  felJow^hipEi,  nnd  limiLiag  their  ti^tiurc  to  not  more  than  fleren. 
years.  This  would  leave  ji  large  aiuounC  of  money  at  disposal  for 
eilucatioD,  which  had  hitherto  been  starved;  and  the  funds  might,  be 
applied  either  m  promoting  science,  by  inducing  men  to  caltivale  par- 
ticular subjects,  or  in  extending  educntion  bejond  the  limits  of  the 
univeraitj  towns.  Both  these  objtcta  were  good.  Although  a  great 
deal  could  be  said  agftinst  the  devotion  of  teaching  power  so  much  to 
the  culture  of  tlic  ancient  hmgiiages,  fluctiiating  popular  opinion  must 
not  be  toQ  readily  followed,  A  considerable  sum  j*hQuhl  be  spent  in 
incrcflsiug  the  revennes  of  the  teaching  profession  in  the  univerfflUes*. 
and  in  increnfiing  the  siibjecta  tanglit.  At  a  university  ther^  ought  to 
be  some  one  to  teach  every  really  scientillc  subject.  On  th^  Olber 
hand,  it  would  not  do  to  go  to  the  extreme  of  making  a  university  a 
kind  of  monastery  of  leaiuing ;  for  real  students  would  not  be  hindered 
by  IiHving  to  teach  the  subjecls  which  they  studied.  He  concurred 
with  Mr»  Parker  in  thinking  that  some  of  the  reTenucH  shoidd  be  spent 
upon  Icctuj-esliipg  in  the  viiritms  laJTa;e  cities,  in  order  to  encourage 
learning  in  those  I'laceSf  and  to  secure  connection  with  the  unirersitieB. 
It  was  true  (hat  thoee  toivtia  were  richer  than  the  nniveraities,  bat 
feeling  as  to  the  nf^ce^sity  of  learning,  and  of  learning  particular  subjects, 
was  very  backward  in  the  country,  and  the  universities  could  not 
guide  popular  opinion  witliont  incurring  some  expense.  The  appoint- 
ment of  PtudentB  to  fellowships  with  the  concUtioQ  of  lecturing  in  the 
targe  towns  would  incriiaBe  the  jjopiilaritj'  of  the  imLvereities;  such 
appointments  would  be  eagerly  sought  after,  imd  would  be  m,ost 
valuable  in  stimulating  educational  feeling  tliroughout  the  c<iuntry* 

Mr.  Henkv  WooDitow  (Calcutta)  alluded  with  .'satisfaction  to  ihe 
manner  in  which  certain  colleges  were  opening  feUowaliipa  forthecuitute 
of  sciencc>  and  remarked  that  a.^  'crammers^  merely  enabled  pupils 
to  bring  out  clearly  what  liiey  had  been  taught,  there  would  be  little 
iifie  for  them  if  only  universities  wouEd  pay  more  attention  toeiamlnS'- 
tiony.  He  thought  it  very  natural  that  Sir  George  Campbell,  who  had 
been  prevented  liom  intruduciDg  bcne[icial  change^  into  the  Calcutta 
imiveraitiea,  should  feel  nither  sore  about  the  conservatism  of  dUi 
universiti^. 

Mr.  Jobs  U.  Smith (llalHUx) considered  it  to  be  sacrilege  to  distri- 
bute the  university  endowmenfa  over  the  country. 

The  Pkesidest  (Lord  Napier  &  Ettrick)  said  the  prcTuling 
opinion  had  been  that  endowmenta  were  neceasary  and  beneficial  in 
die  higher  seats  of  le^iming,  Ibr  a  double  purpose  :  first,  to  elicit  the 
higheet  abilities  and  attaiiimenta  of  students  by  enabling  them  to  pursue 
their  studies  to  the  greatent  reaulta ;  nnd,  secondly,  to  secure  and  re- 
tain in  the  nnivtsrsities  the  best^  teaching  |x>wer.  With  refarence  to 
the  pariicnlar  form  which  the  endowments  had  taken  in  the  Univer- 
sities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  prei'aiHng  sense  of  the  nieeting 
had  been  that  both  university  and  colJege  endowmeuts  should  be  pre- 
Bsrved ;  that  coUegs  endowment  should  not  be  raahly  meddled  witli,   , 
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■  violent  meaaures  merged  in  nniveraity  endowmeata  \  but  at  the 
BBme  tini«  it  would  bu  desinibic,  »i  Ikr  oa  poBsIhlit?,  to  prurnute  tbe 
Toluntary  appropriation  of  college  revenues  to  iJu-  eailnwmeat  of 
Univeraity  proleaaorahipg.  It  wit*  thought  deairalile  also  \>y  rntans 
of  the  university  UHdowmetita  to  link  IIjo  uau'ersitica  ua  much  aa 
pofflible  with  the  higher  imJ  iniddlp  ewIiooLi  oC  thu  country,  «nd  with 
the  intellectual  prnficiency  of  the  niitioo.  Th*^  geneml  hnhiace  of 
opinion  Imd  been  that  it  was  desirable  in  sod*^  tfttm  to  utlnch  the  uni- 
rer^ties  to  the  great  centres  at"  industry,  inanufactureii,  and  commsrce, 
by  deputing  unii-ersity  professors  to  lecture  upon  particular  mibjecta  in 
thow  industrial  centres,  bringing  them  over,  h&wever,  to  tlie  abode*  nf 
learning  and  reikctiPD  for  a  porlinu  gf  the  year.  But  he  had  not 
uadtrslood  from  the  various  fipfiukertt  whether  they  wishc'"!  ihewi  iuc- 
tuitsrs  to  be  profeasorg  of  those  branchea  of  learning  and  scicotaj  which 
encG  to  general  culture:,  or  whether  the  endnwnK.irjta  ahould  be 
1  to  the  establishment  of  leetu^e^^hip^i  li;ivjnfr  refrrit'nou  to  tech- 
nical qiitrnttong  and  the  speciHe  purposes  of  industry  in  th(>  li_ic«lilies 
concerned.  This  was  an  important  point.  AilJiougli  the  aulijoct  was 
Qcw  to  him,  he  #ympathiwd  with  the  proposal  that  lecturers  ahould  be 
detatchcd  from  the  univcrsitieH  iyr  the  proniotion  eltlier  of  general 
culture  or  for  the  atuJ}'  of  [wrtiiiuliir  lechniciil  subjects;  but  he  Iield 
it  to  he  of  the  greatest  inqiortanco  that  in  all  eajieB  the  industrial 
ct'Qtrea  ehouJd  be  re<juired  to  meet  thtt  univeraitiep  by  nojuy:  ninnifea- 
jyillion  of  positive  ayinjjathy  (iml  support*  Theiu  wan  unothor  p<""int  on 
~ "  til  he  desired  information.  It  had  reference  ti>  the  wcondjiry  edu- 
3on  described  by  Professor  15ami»ay,  and  w:d  ui'  aptdal  interest  U» 
Scotchmen.  He  eould  scarcely  believe  that  the  secondary  t'ducatiou, 
by  which,  be  Huppoflcd,  was  meant  that  given  in  borODgh  and  graiD' 
mar  achoolx,  could  bo  so  inferior  to  that  imparted  in  England,  when  he 
found  that  more  than  a  pi-oportionate  number  of  Scotchmen  Bucceeded 
m  tbo  htgheat  waltcH  of  campctitivQ  examiuatian.  In  1873,  the  Scotch 
imiTeTHities  Bent  as  many  successful  ocmipetitorH  for  the  Indian  Civil 
Service  as  the  EngUsli  univerditicEi,  Tho  ]d.tt«r  sent  up  twenty-one^ 
and  the  former  twenty^tbree  j  and  6cveo  of  each  passed.  Having  ex- 
amined the  b.fts  in  competitive  examinations  for  other  linmchea  of  the 
public  aervice,  he  found  that  a  nmdi  larger  proportion  of  Scotchmen 
succeeded  ihau  would  be  juatified  by  tlie  population  of  the  country  ^ 
and  he  coitld  not  reconcile  rhoMe  facts  with  tho  impression  conveyed 
by  Profedflor  lianiaay,  that  tJie  system  of  secuudary  instruction  wafi  so 
very  imperfect. 
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ELEMENTARY    INSTRUCTION.* 

How  far  can  the  Children  of  the  Wage-earning  Classes  be  best 
brought  under  Elementary  Instruction  by  means  of  the 
Factory^  IVorkshopSt  and  other  Acts,  and  by  the  action  of 
School  Boards.     By  Rev.  J.  Page  Hopps. 

THE  question  is  one  that  any  writer  thereon  would  probably 
like  to  re-state.  For  my  own  part,  I  should  be  content 
with  the  elimination  of  the  word '  far/  thus  leaving  the  question : 
How  cau  the  children  of  the  wage-earning  classes  be  best 
brought  under  elementary  instruction  by  means  of  the  Factory, 
Workshops,  and  other  Acts,  and  by  the  action  of  School 
Boards? 

In  relation  to  the  entire  subject  of  elementary  education, 
1  would  invariably  reply  to  a  question  of  this  kind  by  simply 
saying:— Our  main  hope  is  the  gradual  growth,  among  the 
wage-earning  classes  themselves,  of  a  wide-spread  or  even 
universal  public  opinion  and  public  interest  in  favour  of  such 
instruction — an  opinion  and  an  interest  of  such  a  character  as 
shall  make  antiquated  and  unnecessary  any  and  every  legis- 
lative enactment  for  *  bringing  the  children  of  the  wage- 
earning  classes  under  elementary  instruction  ; '  and,  notwith- 
standing all  the  discouragements  that  beset  our  path,  we  may, 
I  think,  look  with  hope  and  confidence  for  such  a  growth  of 
opinion  and  interest. 

Bat,  while  fixing  the  eye  upon  tiiis  cheering  prospect  as 
the  end  of  our  labours,  and  upon  this  satisfactory  solution  of 
our  educational  problems,  it  is  undoubtedly  necessary  at  the 
present  time  to  devise  or  perfect  plans  for  more  eflfectually 
bringing  the  children  of  the  wage-earning  classes  under 
elementary  instruction. 

The  important  experiment — for  it  has  hardly  yet  got 
beyond  that  stage — which  has  for  its  ultimate  object  the  trans- 
ferrence  to  School  Boards  of  the  work  which  is  now  mainly  in 
the  hands  of  religious  denominations,  has  already  resulted  in 
the  gathering  together  of  at  least  the  elements  of  a  system 
adequate  to  our  needs.  Armed  with  enormous  powers,  and 
aided  by  practically  unlimited  funds,  it  would  indeed  be 
wonderful  if  the  School  Boards  of  the  country  could  not  rise 
up  to  the  requirements  of  the  situation,  and  elaborate  a  scheme 
which  would,  at  all  events  to  a  very  large  extent,  meet  the 
wants  of  the  community. 

>  Soe  Transactions,  186?,  p.  391 ;  1869,  p.  299 ;  1870,  p.  289 ;  1871,  p.  405. 
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Itwaeoitlv  to  be  ejc|)ected  (liiit  an  experiment  sn  altogether 
liovel  Skud  on  ^q  large  a  gcalo  would  land  the  country  in  difli- 
cuUiet)  and  bring  up  tough  problems;  but  these  have  oeitber 
been  more  serious  nor  more  numerous  than  ought  ti*  have  been 
expected,  and  there  is  reaUj  no  reason  for  doubting  whether 
the  country  will  overcome  ail  these  difficulties  and  come  into 
smooth  waters,  happily  delivered  from  sectarian  ghallowa  and 
eccleeiafitlcal  quicksands,  and  blest  with  a  system  of  education 
deserving  in  every  way  the  great  word  mttiotml, 

1  proceed  to  point  out  a  lew  of  the  more  urgent  and  prac- 
tical recjuireuficntfl  of  such  a  system,  in  order,  if  possible,  to 
throw  light  upon  the  question:  '  How  can  the  children  of  the 
wage^earoing  classes  be  beat  brought  under  elementary 
inatmction  ?  * 

It  must  have  been  with  eonie  little  hesitation  that  the 
Legiblature  made  u[>  its  nnnd  on  the  question  of  Vompuhinny 
seeing  that  its  first  experiment  in  that  direction  was  in  the 
form  of  a  kind  of  Permissive  Bill.  In  legislating  for  Scotland^ 
however,  Parliament  had  grown  bolder;  and,  in  making  com- 
pulsion compul^Bory,  a  fatr  trial  of  that  im|>ortant  innovation 
was  ensured.  The  reaulta  in  the  city  of  Glasgow  well  deaervo 
the  attention^  not  only  of  this  Socioty^  but  of  the  country;, 
and  I  may  take  leave  to  npeak  with  authority  on  iW\&  points 
not  only  aa  a  member  of  the  Glasgow  School  Board,  but  also 
a^  a  member  of  the  Special  Committee,  whose  duty  it  is  ta 
conduct  the  business  connected  with  the  School  Altendanco 
Department,  and  the  putting  into  force  the  *  compulsory' 
dauae.* 

In  one  district  of  the  city  we  found  1,425  children  who, 
m&/tx  due  sifting  of  all  who  were  absent  from  ecliool,  came  out 
:^  defaulters.  The  exercise  of  our  pompubory  powers  hna 
resulted  in  the  sending  to  sehmd  of  1,391,  leaving  only  thirty- 
four  defiiu Iters  in  a  diatrict  where,  a  few  montlis  ago,  there 
were  1,425.  In  other  districts,  aimilar  stai'tling  results  have 
followed. 

It  Ja  imjK>rtant  to  remark  here  that  these  ret^ulta  have  beei*- 
obtained  notwithstanding  the  a<loption  of  a  very  thorough  and 
a  somewhat  formidable  and    costly  scheme    tor  making  coinp- 
pulsion  and  its  resulta  a  reality  and  not  a  ahum,  as  tliey  casilv 
might  be, 

Ailer  dividing  the  city  into  districts^  and  each  district  inti) 
(iivisioasj  we  took  as  complete  and  exliaustive  a  census,  ns 
could  be  procured  of  the  whole  juvenile  popuUiion.  Kverv 
statement  made  vntli  regard  to  attendances  at  school  wjis 
checki^d  by  a  visit  to  eacli  particular  school  named,  where  tlie 
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census  papers  and  the  school  rolls  were  compared.  The  umler- 
taking  ivas  an  enormous  one,  but  the  neces&ity  was  manlfeM  ; 
for  I  regret  to  say  that  our  first  census  returns  were  proved  to 
be  honeycombed  with  falsehoods.  This  work  being  done, 
every  defaulter  found  not  to  be  at  school,  though  stated  to  be 
there,  was  individually  desdt  with,  in  company  with  the 
original  sinners  and  confessed  defaulters.  But,  even  when  w© 
had  traced  every  chihl  to  its  school  and  every  falsehood  to  ite 
perpetrator,  and  even  when  we  had  pot  the  defaulter  to  really 
enter  into  the  promised  land,  our  difficulties  were  only  begin- 
ning. It  did  not  take  long  to  find  out  that  if  we  had  left  the 
work  there  the  whole  thing  would  be  like  the  cham-stitch  of  a 
sewing  maclil'ne  when  one  link  ^ve  way.  For  what  was  eaaier 
than  for  a  defaulter  to  attend  for  a  week  or  two  for  the  purpose 
of  quieting  us,  and  then  to  coolly  slip  out  into  the  open  again? 
This  discovery,  s(ion  arrived  at,  led  to  the  oi)ening  of  a  ledger 
account  with  each  child,  and  a  system  of  weekly  checking  of 
attendances  at  every  school  in  the  district.  In  this  way  every 
individual  case  is  watched  by  the  garrison  of  Board  oBScerB 
occupying  each  district.  In  each  case  of  iiTCgularity  the 
cause  is  ascertained  by  an  official  visit.  If  the  cause  is  good, 
the  case  h  only  watched;  if  bad,  the  case  glides  into  the 
Department  of  Defaulters,  and  is  dealt  with  accordingly*  In 
this  way  backsliders  may  be  detected  and  come  up  for  judg- 
tnent  again  and  again.  I  have  given  this  hurried  sketch  of 
the  Glasgow  system  mainly  as  showing  how  the  compulsory 
clause  is  being  worked  ia  one  of  our  largest  citle?,  and  also  as 
giving  a  value  to  my  previous  statement  with  reference  to  th« 
enormous  success  of  our  efforts. 

It  is  obviouBj,  however,  that  the  very  aucces?  of  compulsion 
must  bring  with  it  difficulties  and  dangers  of  a  serious 
character*  Tlie  dragging  of  a  lake  brings  strange  things  to 
land,  and  the  dragging  of  the  wynds  and  lanes  of  a  great 
city  brings  to  land  things  stranger  sttU.  It  will  suffice  In 
name  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  poor^  the  ragged,  the 
unclean,  and  the  undisciplined. 

L  The  descent  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals  upon  Europe 
is  the  nearest  thing  in  history  to  the  descent  of  the  Arabs 
upon  our  public  schools.  What  are  we  to  do  with  these  ?  We 
are  bound  to  force  them  in,  and  yet  we  are  unprepared  for 
them.  The  difficulties  connected  with  the  establishment  of 
special  public  schools  for  the  poorer  classes  are  so  formidable 
that  few  Boards  will  readily  face  thera  ;  but,  on  the  othei 
hand,  we  have  the  formidable  difficulties  connected  with  tlie 
herding  together  in  one  school  of  the  clean  and  the  unclean^ 
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he  tamed  and  the  untamed.  We  know  too  well  the  impo»- 
ability  of  seeing  at  once  what  ought  to  be  done  ;  but  what  we 
toght  not  to  do  and  cannot  do  is  plain  enough.  AVe  ought 
aot  to  pat  the  dirty  defaulter,  who  has  been  forced  into  school, 
Dest  to  the  decent  chUd  whose  parents  make  every  effort  to 
keep  it  sweet  and  clean ;  and  we  cannot  teach  the  head  when 
the  stomach  is  starved  and  the  back  is  bare.  I  would  face  the 
Sfficolty  by  providing  water,  bread,  and  clothes  for  those  who 
inOy  need  them.  Of  course  the  School  Board  as  such  has  no 
Mwer  to  pay  for  bread  and  clothes  out  of  the  school  funds,  but 
It  ctn  pay  for  baths  and  water,  and,  in  the  absence  of  further 
pmers,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  the  rest. 

Personally,  I  would  decidedly  prefer  day  industrial  schools 
Jbr  the  neglected ;  but,  failing  these,  I  would  have  at  every 
idiool  door  a  wise  woman  who  should  have  full  power  over 
tee  Ikree  things — water,  bread,  and  clothes — and  over  every 
ddd  m  relation  to  them.  She  should  decide  whether  the 
iMar  should  wash  or  not,  and  how  much  should  be  washed ; 
vlttther  it  shotdd  eat  bread  or  not,  whether  it  should  put  on, 
Aning  the  school  hours,  school  clothes  or  not. 

The  remedy  may  seem  to  be  a  difficult  one,  but  its 
£ffieulty  is  only  its  novelty.    But,  in  any  case,  the  tremendous 

d)]em  is  there: — ^What  are  you  going  to  do  with  dirt, 
ger,  and  rags  ?  My  reply  is,  at  wl  events,  a  simple  and 
anactical  one : — Wash  the  dirty,  feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the 
itted:  then  teach  them  all.  My  own  opinion  is  that  the 
pocess  would  be  in  itself  educational,  and  would  speedily 
lerk  a  cure.  The  child,  dealt  with  in  this  way,  would 
i|Bdly  pass  into  a  purer  sphere,  and,  in  the  large  majority  of 
ases,  I  believe  the  process  would  not  have  to  bo  continued 


**rom  a  private  communication  respecting  the  schools 
ader  the  management  of  the  London  School  Board  I  extract 
lie  following  with  reference  to  this  same  difficulty  of  dirt,  and 
r^mce  to  see  that  my  dream  has  been  realised  so  far  as  the 
*aiher  is  concerned.  In  Belfast,  I  may  mention,  the  other 
■rt  of  my  dream,  that  relating  to  school  clothes  and  food, 
■s  long  been  an  accomplished  fact.  The  London  corre- 
poodent  says : — *  The  plan  adopted  is,  for  children  who 
squire  waslung  to  be  taken  at  a  particular  time  under  the 
barge  of  a  pupil-teacher  and  washed.'  With  reference  to 
■e  particular  school,  it  is  said : — '  At  the  mid-day  interval, 
tey  (the  dirty  children)  were  sent  to  a  man  appointed  for  the 
iipose  of  washing  them,  which  he  did  in  rotation,  beginning 
itn  those  who  required  the  slightest  operation,  and  ending 
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with  those  upon  whom  most  labour  had  to  be  exerted.  A 
boy  thus  lost  part  of  his  interval  in  direct  proportion  to  his 
dirtiness.' 

I  need  give  no  instances  or  evidence  as  to  the  urgent  need 
of  some  systematic  dealing  with  this  difficulty.  I  will  only 
add  one  observation  in  reply  to  the  objection  that  systeoiatic 
attention  to  cleanliness  would  take  up  too  much  time  and 
divert  attention  from  the  proper  work  of  the  school. .  I  plead, 
on  the  other  hand,  for  the  elementary  instruction  involved  in 
cleanliness  itself.  Education,  like  a  cold,  can  be  taken  through 
the  pores,  and  the  most  ardent  apostle  of  education  may  con- 
sistently hold  that  there  is  a  close  affinity  between  wisdom 
and  water,  elementary  instruction  and  the  noimal  grace  of  a 
clean  skin. 

II.  The  need  of  drill  and  discipline  will  increase  just  in  pro- 
portion as  the  Arab  element  is  secured.  Untamed,  resuess, 
and,  as  a  rule,  thank  heaven  I  iiiU  of  fun,  the  thing  to  do  with 
a  new  recruit  is  to  tame  him,  to  teach  him  to  obey  orders,  and 
to  sit  still  or  to  keep  step  to  the  word  of  command.  Indeed, 
for  all  classes  of  scholars,  too  much  could  hardly  be  said  in 
favour  of  the  spirited  discipline  of  skilful  drill. 

III.  The  payment  of  fees  for  indigent  children  is  always  a 
duty,  but  it  is  simply  a  necessity  where  compulsion  is  in  force* 
In  England,  happily,  the  duty  of  paying  the  fee  resides  with  the 
Board  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  education  is  given.  In 
Scotland,  unfortunately,  the  duty  of  paying  the  fee  resides 
with  another  body  altogether  —  the  Parochial  Board.  On 
many  grounds  this  is  to  be  deplored.  The  natural  aud  whole- 
some shrinking  from  pauperism  so  common  amongst  the 
respectable  poor  disappears  little  by  little  when  contact  with 
the  relieving  officer  has  once  commenced.  Familiarity  here 
assuredly  breeds  contempt ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  contempt 
bred  is  contempt,  not  of  pauperism,  but  of  the  old  wholesome 
shame.  Beginning  with  a  mere  request  for  fees,  it  will  be 
wonderful  if,  in  time,  the  applicant  does  not  advance  graver 
claims. 

But  difficulties  of  an  administrative  and  legal  character 
have  cropped  up  in  relation  to  this  matter.  The  School  Board 
is  in  this  anomalous  position:  it  is  bound  to  see  that  education 
is  given  to  every  child,  but  it  can  neither  pay  a  fee  nor  com- 
pel the  parent  or  the  Parochial  Board  to  pay  it.  On  this 
point  Sheriff  Galbraith,  in  finding  that  a  poor  woman  had  . 
reasonable  excuse  from  poverty  for  not  complying  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Act,  and  that  he  had  no  power  to  compel-^r«i 
an  unwilling  Parochial  Board  to  pay  a  fee,  added  this  *  note :  *~       ' 
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The  result  ot"  tliis  fomplftlnt  is  not  encouraging* 
Sherift-Substitutc,  unck-r  the  powers  conferred  upon  hira  by 
the  Kdueatioii  Act,  hns  foiinJ,  iij>on  von'  satisfaetory  evidence, 
timl  the  respondent  is  from  poverty  unable  to  educate  her 
chiltlrcn.  In  terms  of  that  Act,  the  Parodiial  Boarfij  it 
appears,  h  of  opinion  that  she  is,  and  decline  to  accord  to  Ijcr 
the  benefit  of  section  69,  The  action  of  the  Parochial  Board 
is  independent  of  the  School  Bnard  and  the  Sheriff,  and  not 
subject  to  Contn)l  by  one  or  the  other  ;  but  there  remains  the 
fact  that»  notwithstanding  the  so-called  compulsory  clauses  of 
the  Education  Act,  this  ^voman's  childi'en  cannot  at  this  stage 
be  looked  after  by  tlie  School  Board  for  the  purposes  of 
education.  The  Barochial  Boanl  won't  heljtj  and  the  children 
must  remain  uneducated." 

It  is  true  that  the  ditticutty  in  thi^  imrticubir  case  was 
overcome^  but  the  cause  of  it  remains.  An  amendment  of  the 
law,  giving  to  (he  authority  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  every 
child  is  educated  the  right  to  pay  fees  for  the  poor,  la  urgently 
required. 

■IV,  I  pass  on  rapidly  to  the  relationship  of  School  Boards 
to  employers  of  labour.  The  half-time  system  is  at  best  a 
painful  necessity.  It  would  Burely  be  far  better  if  the  LGg;is- 
lature  flatly  forbade  any  child  to  be  employed  who  could  not 
produce  a  certificate  indicating  a  fair  pass  in  the  elementary 
fltaged.  Failing  that,  it  would  perhaps  be  an  improvement  if 
halt-timers  were  coniitetled  to  attend  Board  schoola  only. 
This  wuuld  secure  attendance  nnd  the  nearest  approach  to 
effective  fiiiiJcrvi«ion,  It  would  certainly  make  the  duties  con- 
necled  wltti  the  ediieiUional  gimrdiansbip  cif  the  Schoul  Board 
far  more  simple  and  easy  in  the  case  of  halt-timers,  a  class  now 
ao  little  under  their  control. 

V.  The  *  make-shift '  of  a  nig-lit  school,  to  alone  for  the 
(lay*tf  ne<?lect,  hii.«  surely  no  claim  to  be  conimended — someday 
it  will  perhaps  not  be  even  tolerated.  The  niglit  schcnd  may  be 
tisefuUy  employed  in  giving  tn  «//tf//xtUe  educiilioti  they  missed 
5n  youth,  or  in  attbrdintrto  young  mt-n  and  women  opportunities 
"for  improving  in  spfcioi  subjects  ;  but  for  the  young  it  is  a 
j>oor  Bubstitule  for  the  day  school,  atid  it  may  easily  bo  made 
an  instrument  of  torture*  A  young  pe)'«on  who  has  toiled  all 
day  in  fact4)ry  or  shop,  or  who  has  divided  the  day  between 
factory  or  shop  and  school,  is  surely  not  in  a  (it  state  to  give 
up  the  evening  also  to  *  grind/  If  the  necessitiea  or  the 
greed  of  a  parent  drive  a  boy  or  girl  to  work  before 
elementary  instnrction  ie  secured,  we  only  add  cruelty  to 
misfortune  by   insisting  u[>on   attendance  at  a  night  school. 
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unless  special   attractions  conspire  to   make   it  a  source  of 
interest  and  recreation. 

VI.  A  very  few  words  must  suffice  with  reference  to  the 
powers  of  School  Boards  in  relation  to  industrial  schools,  and 
the  desirability  of  establishing  such  schools  as  a  part  of  the 
educational  system  of  the  country,  and  under  the  full  and 
direct  control  of  School  Boards.  An  industrial  school  is,  in 
its  fully  developed  form,  a  permanent  refuge  or  home  for 
children  whose  chance  of  being  trained  to  habits  of  industry 
is  practically  nil ;  but  we  need  a  half-way  house — a  day  in- 
dustrial school.  Unfortunately,  the  use  of  drag-nets  in  great 
towns  brings  us  face  to  face  with  many  such,  and  every  step 
forward  only  forces  more  urgently  upon  School  Boards  the 
serious  problem  connected  with  the  industrial  as  well  as  the 
elementary  education  of  these.  The  powers  of  School  Boards 
in  relation  to  industrial  schools  are  limited  to  the  provid- 
ing of  ordinary  certified  schools  under  a  Secretary  of  State, 
and  ratepayers  might  look  with  alarm  upon  the  proposal  to 
take  any  considerable  advantage  even  of  such  powers  as  they 
have.  On  the  other  hand,  I  argue  for  a  large  extension  of 
those  powers,  enabling  School  Boards  to  provide  industrial 
schools  of  a  kind  suited  to  the  special  needs  of  each  locality; 
and  surely  if  the  economist,  who  grudges  the  money,  will 
only  take  into  account  the  cost  of  pauperism  and  crime,  uid 
the  commercial  value  of  industry,  thrift,  public  security,  and 
the  training  of  heads  and  hands  hitherto  unreached,  he  will 
probably  come  to  the  conclusion  that  industrial  schools  will 
pay  the  ratepayers  even  as  an  investment. 

VII.  I  cannot  conclude  without  a  reference  to  one  great  prin- 
ciple involved  in  any  scheme  of  education  deserving  to  be  called 
national — I  refer  to  the  principle  recognised  by  the  Legisla- 
ture in  declining  to  pay  for  or  in  any  way  to  recognise  subjects 
that  belong  to  the  ecclesiastical  or  theological  sphere.  A 
national  system,  paid  for  by  the  nation,  enjoyed  by  the  nation, 
and  managed  by  the  nation  must  be  and  can  only  be  secular. 
Sectarian  formularies  and  theological  dogmas  divide  men,  but 
a  national  system  of  education  must  unite  them ;  and  what  is 
wanted  above  all  things  is  unity  in  working  national  education. 

I  will  not,  however,  pursue  this  subject  as  a  question  of 
principle,  but  will,  in  conclusion,  refer  to  two  practical  points 
in  connection  with  it. 

The  first  is,  that  the  introduction  into  public  schools  of 
subjects  not  secular  can  only  interfere  with  the  proper  work  of 
the  school.  In  these  days  no  time  can  be  spared  and  no 
strength  can  be  afforded  for  subjects  other  than  those  recognised 
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»y  the  Act,  paid  for  by  Government,  and  acceptable  to  all. 
lie  reporta  of  Her  Maje8ty*B  Inspectors  in  Scotland  for 
1871-72  and  1872-73  furnish  abundant  evidence,  and  evidence 
of  ft  most  startling  and  Ruggestivc  kind,  on  this  subject. 

A  second  poiiit  is  the  very  serious  effect  upon  the  teaching 
body  of  introducing  into  public  schools  ecclesiastical  distinc- 
lionB  on  theological  subjects.  I  think  it  was  our  President, 
Ae  Earl  of  Kosebery,  who  said  some  time  ago  in  Edinburgh, 
■If  the  Boards  are  sensible  they  will  simply  say  to  the 
Ineher,  "You  are  a  good  teacher  of  the  ordinary  branches; 
yoa  are  an  honest  and  upright  man,  and  therefore  we  shall 
ntain  your  services  in  the  secular  branches,  but  we  shall 
diipenae  with  them  in  the  religious."  '  If,  however,  Boards 
are  not '  sensible,*  and  decide  to  impose  upon  all  their  teachers 
the  duty  of  giving  theological  instruction  of  a  particular  kind, 
ooe  of  three  things  must  happen : — either  the  teacher  will  be 
iied  no  questions,  his  competence  and  his  willingness  to  give 
Aftt  theological  instruction  being  taken  for  granted  ;  or  only 
leMfaers  of  a  certtun  type  will  be  chosen ;  or  some  who  do  not 
Itetiere  the  particular  theology,  or  who  do  not  think  it  desirable 
tointroduce  it  into  public  schools,  will  be  coerced  into  impart- 
ing it  In  any  case  the  effect  must  be  the  degradation  of 
tcschers,  and,  consequently,  the  lowering  of  the  moral  tone  of 
Ae  school,  and  of  the  general  standard  of  education.  That 
ik  country  will,  in  the  long  run,  approve  of  any  system  which 
fends  that  way,  and  which  also  involves  the  destruction  of 
fiee-trade  in  teaching,  by  restricting  the  choice  of  teachers  to 
those  who  believe  or  who  will  consent  to  teach  a  particular 
theological  system,  surely  no  one  can  believe.  But  while  I 
Bgoe  for  the  complete  uplifting  of  our  public  schools  from 
die  hot  and  stormy  arena  of  ecclesiastical  and  theological 
Itiife,  I  have  no  fear  that  real  religion  will  suffer  by  that.  In 
die  absence  of  dogma,  a  good  teacher  might  make  a  really 
ecfigious  influence  felt,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  religious 
people  will  neglect  their  duty  because  the  State  leaves  them 
toaoit 

I  refer  to  these  two  points  in  no  spirit  of  opposition  to  any 
particular  party,  but  as  practical  matters  needing  to  be  ven- 
tilated ana  discussed.  I  trust  I  have  referred  to  them  in  a 
og^t  spirit  and  purely  for  practical  ends.  I  shall,  at  all 
ivents,  be  abundantly  satisfied  if  what  I  have  said  can  throw 
igfat  on  a  difficult  subject,  or  if,  through  my  darkness,  the 
^t  that  others  have  can  the  better  be  made  to  shine. 
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On  the  Same.    By  William  Mitchell. 

I  SHALL  not  insult  the  wage-earning  classes  by  taking  it 
for  granted  that,  as  a  rule,  they  are  indifferent  about  the 
education  of  their  children. 

I  believe  that,  generally,  they  are  %vilUng  and  even  anxious 
to  Bend  their  children  to  school,  and  to  give  them  as  good 
an  education  as  their  circumstances  will  aiford.  It  is  no  un- 
common thing  to  find  the  most  ignorant  and  unlettered  parents 
earnestly  striving  to  secure  for  their  children  the  benefits  of 
an  education  of  which  they  themselves  have  felt  so  much  the 
want. 

How,  then,  it  will  be  asked,  do  you  account  for  the  large 
number  of  children  growing  up  in  the  community  utterly  de- 
void of  even  the  most  elementary  instruction  ? 

Experience  has  led  me  to  see  that  these  children  belong 
to  a  class  for  which  I  cannot  find  an  exactly  appropriate  name, 
but  which  is  mainly  composed  of  the  careless,  the  ill-behaved, 
the  afflicted,  and  the  poor.  It  is  the  fact  of  their  being  neither 
working  nor  wages- earning,  to  the  extent,  at  least,  of  being 
independent,  that  has  mainly  to  do  with  the  neglected  condi- 
tion in  which  their  children  are  found. 

It  will  readily  be  understood  that  they  require  to  be  dealt 
with  in  the  most  discriminating  manner :  the  careless  and  ill- 
behaved  with  firmness  and  even  rigour;  the  afflicted  and  poor 
with  leniency  and  consideration.    I  shall  proceed  to  consider — 

First,  Hew  they  are  to  be  got  at. 

Second,  How  to  deal  with  them  when  got  at. 

I  propose  to  consider  tliese  questions  practically ;  to  shew, 
not  how  they  may  be  answered,  but  how  they  have  been 
answered.  In  doing  this  I  shall  be  guided  chiefly  by  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  School  Board  of  Glasgow,  and  shall  give  some 
illustrations  of  the  difficulties  encountered.  I  shall  notice  cer- 
tain results  which  have  attended  these  efforts,  and  conclude 
with  a  short  statement  of  my  personal  opinion  regarding  the 
compulsory  clauses  of  the  Education  Act. 

For  the  effectual  prosecution  of  such  work  it  is  advisable  at 
the  outset  to  originate  a  special  department  charged  with  its 
entire  management  —  superintended  by  a  committee  of  the 
School  Board.  The  first  step  must  be  to  organise  a  good  staff 
of  men  for  officers  ;  and  the  second,  a  good  system  of  books 
and  bookkeeping. 

STAFV. 

The  principal  officer  ought  to  be  a  man  of  good  parts,  well 
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educated,  practicaUy  acquainte*!  with  hiimRn  nature,  and  able 
wisely  to  control  and  eupprintend  the  work  of  his  Bubordiiiates. 

The  sub-officers  ou^ht  all  to  be  men  i>f  unblemished  char- 
actcr»  accurate,  ftirbearintr,  coiioilifttory»  and  able  to  prain  the 
respect  and  goodwill  of  the  famiiies  with  whom  tht^y  are  con- 
stantly in  contact.  It  is  well  when  they  have  their  work  at 
heart  J  and  estahliflh  among  themselves  nn  eAprit  de  cnrpn  which 
carries  them  beyond  mere  drudgery,  and  give*  them  nn  interest 
in  the  success  and  pn)S[jcrity  of  the  department. 

It  is  essential  that  they  be  equipped  in  a  uniform,  which 
is  better  when  of  a  quiet,  unpretentious  character.  Itules  for 
their  guidance  ehouUl  be  supplied.  A  copy  of  the  (ilasgow 
mieft  la  submitted. 


I 


^ 


Tbe  next  consideration  is  how  to  he^fin  operations,  nnj,  as 
nothmg  cAn  be  done  efficiently  without  correct  information,  it 
is  evident  that  the  fii't^t  iluty  of  tlic  department  ia  to  obtain  an 
accurate  educational  census.  For  this  purpose  tbe  registration 
districts  form  an  excellent  bastB, 

It  is  well  to  begin  with  lliosc  districls  fin^t  in  which  tbere 
is  the  greatest  educational  destitution,  combined  with  some 
surplus  school  accommodation. 

Having  selected  a  district,  the  first  step  is  to  arrange  it  in 
divisions*  comprising  about  300  or  400  families,  where  half-a- 
do3C€n  oncers  may  be  set  to  work,  each  having  a  i^eparate 
division. 

Each  officer  is  provided  with  a  book  of  schedules  for  the 
division  into  which  he  is  sent,  containing  a  printed  form  corre- 
Bpondiog  to  each  family.  He  enters  accurately  upon  this  form 
tlie  name  and  address  of  householder ;  names  and  agea  of  all 
children  under  thirteen  yeara  of  age  resident  in  the  house  ; 
whether  they  are  at  achool,  or  if  not  at  school  stating  reason 
given. 

A  letter  of  the  alphabet  and  running  number  is  altacbed 
to  each  forui,  identifying  every  family,  and  making  future  re- 
ference in  the  office  books  very  simple,  There  arc  other  details 
taken  note  ofj  to  which  I  need  not  at  present  refer,  but  I  euh- 
mit  a  few  copies  of  the  schedules  fi»r  the  benefit  of  those  who 
desiderate  full  information. 

Kacb  afternoon  the  officers  return  to  the  School  Board 
office^  where,  in  rotation,  they  read  off  to  a  clerk  the  names  of 
families  and  ehildreu  five  to  thirteen  years  of  Age  not  at  achool, 
and  these  are  entered  into  a  book  called 
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THE   NON-ATTENDANCE   I>AY-BOOK. 

The  name  and  designation  of  each  fiunily  in  which  there  ve 
children  five  to  thirteen  years  of  age  Not  at  school  occupiflii. 
small  compartment  in  this  book,  where  particulars  are  notel 
down,  and  space  is  left  for  inquiries  and  infonnation. 

This  book  lays  the  foundation  for  future  operations ;  fao^ 
before  following  this  up,  I  ought  to  notice  that  we  do  not  liki, 
it  for  granted  that  the  information  received  relative  to  dfr 
children  said  to  be  at  school  is  always  accurate.  WheatJbi 
inquiry  in  each  registration  district  is  completed,  lists  are 
up  of  all  the  children  and  the  schools  which  they  are  r«Mi*^ 
sented  as  attending,  and  these  lists  are  handed  to  the  vsnov, 
teachers  for  verification.  In  this  way,  I  regret  to  add,  a  ooo*. 
siderable  number  of  children  are  found  non-attenders  who^ " 
the  parents*  statements  had  been  taken  for  granted, 
have  been  included  among  the  children  *  At  schooL* 

Ketuming  to  the  Non-att«ndance  Day-Book,  an  ahstnet 
it  is  made  up  daily  under  the  eye  of  the  principal  offioeoT] 
the  purpose  of  separating  those  who  have  reasonable 
for  their  children   Not  being  at  School  from  those  who 
defaulters. 

The  excuses  accepted  as  reasonable  are — when  childran 
under  six,  and  considered  by  their  parents  too  young  for  Sd 
when  they  are  temporarily  ill ;  when  they  are  taugnt  effidi 
at  home;  or  when  they  have  received   sufficient  elei 
education  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  Act.     A 
number  of  permanently  infirm,  incurable,  and  imbecile 
have  been  brought  to  light  by  the  School  Board  inquiiy. 
these  I  shall  afterwards  refer. 

The  defaulters  who  remain  after  this  sifting  process  is 
through  are  carried  into  the 

defaulters'  book, 

which  forms  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  praotical  dealing  * 
defaulting  parents. 

This  dealing  constitutes  the  most  important  and 
work  of  the  department  It  has  been  found  to  exeroise  %  ^ 
wide  and  general  influence,  far  beyond  the  individual  i 
which  it  has  been  exercised,  so  that  each  case  has  to  be  cnj 
sidered  not  only  on  its  own  merits,  but  with  referenoe  to  ill 
effect  generally.  ■ 

The  first  and  most  lenient  dealing  is 
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A    CALL   PItOM   THE    OFFICER, 

remiDding  parenU  or  guardians  of  tlicir  duty  to  tJieir  children, 
anti  of  the  responsibility  they  incur  by  neglecting  their  eJut'a- 
lion.  This  first  step  has  generally  the  effect  ot  reducing  tlie 
xiuinbci'  of  defaulters  by  two-thirds  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  parti- 
calars  have  been  definitely  aacertajuecl,  an  official  mark  is 
stamped  in  the  defiiultcrs'  book  opposite  the  names  of  tbose 
who  have  thus  been  brought  to  rcai^aD. 

A  list  is  made  of  the  remaining  third,  or  wliatover  the  num- 
r  may  be,  and    upon  these  there  ig  served  a  printed  form 
icalled 

FORM    NO.  10, 

u[>OD  which  ifl  written  the  name  of  the  defaulting  parents  or 
guardians,  with  the  names  of  the  ohildren  whose  eaucation  is 

Ifitill  being  neglected.  They  arc  warned  against  continued 
jieglect,  and  the  69th  section  of  the  Act  18  quoted,  in  which 
they  may  find  their  legal  responsibility  to  provide  elementary 
education  for  their  children,  and  also  the  ]>rovisioa  that  if  un- 
able from  [>overty  to  provide  therefor  they  are  to  apply  to  the 
Paruohial  Board  to  pay  the  fees. 
Thi*  notice.  Form  No.  10,  has  again  the  effect  of  largely 
reducing  the  number  of  defaulters;  and  after  those  who  have 
acceded  to  its  requirements  have  been  officially  stamped  in 
defaulters'  btwk,  a  new  liet  of  those  whom  we  call  notable  de- 
faultere  is  then  prepared,  and  these  are  summoned  in  regular 
fonn  before 

A   MEETJNO    Of    THE   BOABD. 

There  have  been  several  such  meeting,  and  they  have 
Einvariably  been  attended  with  very  i^ood  resulte.  A  ball  in 
(the  district  where  the  defaulters  reside  is  engaged^  and  a  whole 
[day  devoted  to  the  work. 

As  many  nicrabers  of  the  Board  a.s  poiwible  are  in  atteud- 
I'ance,  and  a  number  of  officers  in  waiting,  both  on  account  of 
jtheir  evidence,  and  to  produce  a  suitable  el^ect  on  the  mind  of 
lie  defaulters. 

Sy  a  subdivision  of  the  work  eighty  to  ninety  cases  may  be 
lovertakeu  in  a  day.  The  plan  adopted  has  been  to  bring  in  the 
[defaulting  parents  or  guardians  one  by  one — to  ask  the  reasons 
for  their  neglect,  and  to  allow  them  to  stat^  their  case  in  their 
own  way.  The  officer  who  has  been  visiting  them  is  then 
recjuired,  if  necessary,  to  state  what  he  knows  or  has  ascor- 
tamed  about  them. 
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A  large  number  of  these  cases  are  of  a  veiy  difficult  tad 
distressing  character.  Fixed  rules,  or  hard  and  fast  lines,  or 
strict  interpretations  of  law,  are  here  found  quite  out  of  tbe 
question. 

A    FEW   TYPICAL   £XAMFLESj 

selected  from  different  meetings,  will  serve  to  show  a  clan  of 
cases  which  are  of  a  character  sufficient  to  baffle  the  iriiat 
legislation  or  the  ablest  administration. 

Here  is  a  toolmaker,  earning  good  wages  when  at  woik,. 
his  daughter,  eleven  years  of  aee,  not  at  schooL  Hoibnl 
and  wife  repeatedly  found  drunlc  on  the  floor,  and  the  poor 
child  lying  on  a  sack. 

Next  comes  a  print-cutter  with  two  boys,  six  and  t^Ai 
years  of  age  respectively,  who  have  never  been  at  school  '&$. 
mother  was  most  anxious  that  her  children  should  be  educatd^j 
but  her  drunken  husband  spends  in  whisky  the  food,  clothifl^ 
and  school  fees  of  his  family. 

Then  folloM's  a  wretched  cattle-drover,  who  is  in  the  hafail 
of  leaving  his  family  for  weeks  together  without  the  shglita 
provision  for  their  maintenance.  He  has  a  son  eleven  yean 
age,  and  a  daughter  eight,  not  at  school.  When  subsequentiji 
brought  before  the  Sheriff,  he  promised  to  have  them  sent,  bri 
before  he  got  home  from  the  Court  he  got  drunk,  broke  apn 
of  glass  in  a  chop  window,  and  was  committed  to  bridewell. 

It  is  bad  when  the  husbands  are  drunkards,  but  how  shil 
we  deal  with  drunken  wives? 

Here  is  a  glazier  who  complains  that  his  wife  pawns  Inf 
children's  clothes,  and  takes  their  school  fees  for  dnnk.    Tk 
,  officer  has  found  this  to  be  true,  but  states  that  the  husbuKli 
himself  intemperate. 

Here  is  a  family  with  seven  children  entirely  without  edoo^ 
tion.  The  wife  is  a  drunkard,  and  her  husband  has  frequeidf 
left  her  in  consequence. 

There  is  a  very  sad  case  in  which  the  princiijal  officer  rec^vel- 
a  letter  from  a  highly  respectable  working  man,  complaiBiB| 
that  his  wife  had  such  a  craving  for  strong  drink  that  she  tm 
and  pawned  everything  that  came  in  her  way ;  and  that,  irl& 
he  was  willing  and  anxious  to  get  his  children  to  Bcho(d,W| 
found  it  impossible  on  account  of  his  wife*s  conduct.  TW] 
statement  was  found  authentic. 

While  intemperance  thus  holds  the  chief  place  in  the  cam 
brought  before  the  Board,  it  will  not,  of  course,  be  suppose! 
that  there  arc  not  many  others  where  hardship,  suffering, 
poverty,  and  bereavement  prevail. 
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There  is  a  widow  with  ii  sou  and  dau|2;hter,  nine  Andi  eight 
years  old  respectively,  who  have  never  been  at  Bcbool. 

There  is  another  with  a  sod»  ^^^  eleven  years,  who  hafi 
only  been  two  years  at  school. 

And  a  third  with  two  aong,  seven  and  nine  years  oltl,  who 
attend  very  irregularly. 

And  a  fourth  poverty-stricken  ohl  woman,  with  two  un- 
kempt mirteriibly  clad  boys,  utterly  neglected,  but  whom  no 
persuasion  will  induce  her  lo  part  witli. 

These  arf  but  ejcmnplcs  of  many  poor  widows  wlio  have 
been  struj^^lincr  on,  some  getting  ]5artial  relief^  others  none  at 
all  'j  but  the  difficulty  often  arises  from  the  mother  beinf;^  out 
at  work,  and  the  necessity  of  leaving  an  older  child  at  home  to 
care  for  tlie  younger  ones. 

This  has  not  unfrequcntly  been  the  coac  with  men  who 
have  lofit  thetr  wivesj  ami  arc  left  with  young  fiimiiipsi,  the 
oldest  girl,  perbajis  eleven  or  twelve,  being  at  bi*ine  with  baby. 

A  i»oor  weaver,  earning  hut  8j«,  a  week,  has  a  little  illegiti- 
mate granildanghter  living  witli  him.  He  cannot  get  fees  from 
the  Parochial  Board  for  lier  education,  but  he  will  not  part 
with  the  child — bis  ewe  lamb — even  if  a  place  be  found  for 
her  in  some  orphanage  or  iitstitution. 

There  is  also  a  considerable  number  of  deserted  wives  in 
daily  expeetfltjim,  they  uUl  tell  the  otBcer,  of  hearing  from 
their  husbands;  but  inctiutimc  what  is  to  he  done  with  the 
children? 

It  is  sometimes  represented  by  parents  that  their  children 
are  so  unruly  that  they  ^^'ill  iint  attend  school.  In  such  cofiea 
the  Board  has  arranged  timt  tbeyabali  be  sent  to  an  Indtistnal 
School.     Three  cases  only  have,  as  yet,  been  thus  dealt  with. 

One  of  them  deserves*  more  than  a  passing  nottee.  Joey, 
aged  eight  years,  wjis  Buch  an  adept  in  street  singing,  and  woa 
po  forward  and  clever,  lie  brought  his  mother  in  2tt.  or  3*.  a-day. 
She  had  been  deserted  by  an  intemperate  husband,  wlio  viiiite<J 
her  uccasioually.  When  removed  to  the  InduBtrial  School, 
Joey  was  glad  to  be  aent  to  achool  *  like  other  folk/  and  i;aid, 
4.  ihiuk  ni  come  to  something  yet.'  On  parting  with  hi±» 
,er,  he  told  her  *ghe  was  to  try  and  get  on  without  him, 
if  t!ie  auld  ehap  turned  up  she  waa  to  be  giiid  to  him.' 

1  shall  only  occupy  your  time  with  other  two  out  of  dozens 
of  aimilar  illu8tration8  which  might  be  given. 

A  plucky  old  Highland  womau^  a  widow,  with  a  donkey- 
cart,  haa  a  boy  ten  year?*  old,  who  attends  to  the  donkey  while 
she  attends  to  her  customers.      He  had  only  been  mx  months 
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at  any  school  She  pled  hard  to  be  let  off  -with  his  attending 
a  nisht  schooL 

An  itinerant  grinder,  in  very  delicate  health,  travels  about 
with  his  grinding  machine,  and  requires  his  two  sons,  aged 
nine  and  ten,  to  help  him,  otherwise  he  muBt  abandon  his  only 
source  of.  livelihood.  He  has  four  younger  children.  Th« 
boys  have  been  partially  but  very  imperfectly  educated.  What 
is  to  be  done  ? 

I  am  unwilling  to  enter  into  particulars  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  Board  dealt  with  these  and  similar  cases.  I  will 
not  afl&rm  that  in  every  case  they  adhered  to  the  strict  letter 
of  the  law,  nor  ehall  I  deny  that  certain  relaxations  may  in 
some  cases  have  been  made  where  this  was  possible  in  the 
interests  of  the  children  as  well  as  of  the  parents ;  but  I  will 
ventiure  to  affirm  that  neglect  caused  by  intemperance  or  bad 
behaviour  met  with  no  mercy  at  their  hands. 

The  consideration  of  this  class  of  cases  would  not  be  com- 
plete without  some  reference,  however  short,  to  the  necessity 
for 

INDUSTEIAL   OU  REFORMATORY   SCHOOLS, 

This  necessity  exists  sometimes  in  consequence  of  the  ill- 
behaviour  of  the  children,  but  is  far  more  frequently  owing  to 
the  condition  into  which  they  have  been  brought  by  intem- 
perate and  ill-behaved  parents.  I  have  referred  already  to  the 
arrangement  by  which  certain  children  may  be  transferred  to 
existing  Industrial  Schools,  but  in  our  great  cities  we  have  as 
yet  only  touched  the  outer  edge  of  the  question.  Undoubtedly 
a  very  large  number  of  the  children  whose  cases  have  been 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Board  would  reap  immense 
benefit  by  being  removed  from  the  custody  of  their  parents  or 
guardians,  and  from  the  contamination  of  such  wickedness  and 
crime  as  daily  and  hourly  surround  them  on  every  side.  In 
fact,  for  certain  of  the  cases  there  seems  no  other  solution. 
And  yet  the  very  greatest  caution  and  consideration  must  be 
exercised  before  proceeding  hastily  in  this  direction,  lest  the 
parents  of  such  children  should  thereby  be  encouraged  to 
believe  that  the  neglect  of  their  children  is  the  likeliest  way  to 
be  relieved  of  responsibility  towards  them  altogether. 

The  consideration  of  tliis  question  in  its  more  comprehensive 
aspects  is  as  yet  delayed  by  the  settlement  of  the  larger  ques- 
tion in  connection  with  that  numerous  class  of  children  who 
are  being  got  into  the  ordinary  schools.  But  when  this  latter 
question  is  settled,  as  it  is  in  a  hopeful  way  of  being  settled, 
the  far  more  difficult  question  will  remain.  How  shall  the 
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of  immoral,  intemperate,  anU  utterly  poor  uiid  do- 
graded  jimei^ts  be  beat  dealt  witli?  In  view  of  the  congidcm- 
tioa  of  this  questioa^  which  ere  long  will  force  itself  ]>romi- 
nently  on  tho  nttention  of  School  Boards,  I  would  humbly 
st  that,  in  fimendinj;  the  Education  Act,  the  Lord  Advi> 
!».te  should  be  reqiiesteil  to  allow  a  portion  of  the  rates  to  be 
pplied  by  Schortl  Boards  in  our  large  cities  to  the  maint©- 
tiance  of  one  or  more  Industrial  or  Rcformat^iry  Schools,  The 
Act  gives  power  to  erect  eueh  school*  out  of  the  ratea,  but  it 
18  not  cieai*  whether  the  ratet*  may  be  npi^lic*!  for  their  inain- 
tcnanoe. 
^A»-  The  defftiilterfi  ure^  by  the  various  pruccsflcs  to  which  I 
^Pliayc  referred,  reduced  to  a  iimall  number,  with  whom  it  ia 
neoeasary  to  deal  by 

^  PROSECUTION. 

^1       I  believe  the  number  whom  it  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 

^Beecute  will  become  smaller  as  the  decisions  of  the  Sheriff  and 

^Bthe  punishment  of  oHtiuders  become  more  ^videly  known. 

^H         Some  men.  for  example,  have  been  neglecting  their  chil- 

^Vtdren*B  education  on  the  plea  that  tbcir  large  families  and  nmall 

H  "waffes  entitled  them  to  fees  from  the  Parochial  Board.    When 

it  13  seen  that  the  Sheriff  ia  disposed  generally  to  agree  with 

the  decision  of  the   Parochial  Board  in  cases  where  aid  is 

refused,  I  hey  will  be  less  likely  to  wmt  until   pulled  up  by 

prosecution. 

printed  bills  containing  a  statement  of  some  of  these  caaea, 
with  the  ShcriflTs  decision  and  fines  imposed,  arc  being  dis- 
^_  tributed  as  a  warning  in  houses  where  neglect  of  education 
^kpreTalls.  The  ]]arotits  hitherto  proceeded  against  by  pro- 
^^■agation  have  only  amounted  to  twenty-one ;  about  half  this 
^l^ppiber  have  been  convicted  and  iinod.  The  other  half  have 
^Foeen  allowed  to  escape  penalty  on  tJie  promise  that  they  would 
V  send  their  children  immcdlalely  to  school,  which  they  have 
since  done. 

■  The  School  Board  is  extremely  unwilling  to  have  recourse 
to  the  eitremity  of  law.  and  it  In  only  after  every  other  means 
have  been  exhausted  that  they  proceed  to  this  extremity. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  sketch  that  the  defaulters 
m  a  district  arc  pretty  well  got  at,  and  not  allowed  much  rest ; 
but  here  a  serious  question  arises  with  reference  to 
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You  have  suct^ceded,  it  will  be  aaid,  in  getting  nearly  all 
the  children  of  a  district  sent  to  Bchool^  but  what  security 
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have  you  that  they  will  remain  there?  Maj  they  not  In 
withdrawn  the  very  first  week  after  they  have  been  enrolled? 

This  difficulty  has  been  met  in  the  following  manner:— 

After  the  educational  inquiry  has  been  completed  a  % 
district,  which  is  generally  done  by  five  or  six  oflicers  wori[^ 
in  concert,  one  officer,  or  two  if  the  district  is  large,  is  t^ 
pointed  permanently  to  remain  there.  He  makes  a  round  of 
the  schools  in  the  district  every  week,  and  gets  a  return  fitM 
the  teachers,  on  a  printed  form  previously  left,  of  all  the  diit 
dren  who  have  been  absent  or  irregular  in  their  attendnei 
during  the  week  preceding. 

The  parents  of  such  children  are  then  visited,  and  a  report 
given  in  to  the  principal  officer  of  the  excuses  given,  ^ 
either  admits  them  as  reasonable,  or,  if  otherwise,  deals  witk 
the  parents  as  defaulters. 

It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  district  officer  to  keep  a  list  of  i| 
sick  children,  and  look  ai^r  their  return  to  school  when  otai 
valescent. 

His  constant  attendance  in  one  district  makes  him  famifiir 
with  the  locality  and  with  the  people ;  and  he  is  thus  tfalf 
to  keep  his  eye  upon  new-comers,  to  note  changes  of  residency 
and  to  look  after  the  waifs  and  strays  who  may  have  no  settU, 
home.' 

It  may  be  proper  also  here  to  state  that  a  regular  sjttim 
of  communication  exists  between  the  School  Board  offica 
and  the  Sanitary  Department  of  the  city,  whereby  immeditf9j 
notice  is  mutually  given  by  the  one  to  the  other  in  cases  i^ 
infectious  disease.  •] 

RESULTS.  J 

I  shall,  according  to  promise,  give  a  short  summary  of  di^ 
results  which  have  accrued  from  about  twelve  months*  opai>i 
tions  in  the  manner  I  have  indicated.  ^ 

An  educational  inquiry  has  been  made  in  five  out  of  fli^ 
twelve  registration  districts  of  the  city,  revealing  that  oat  of  ftl 
total  number  in  these  five  districts  of  39,578  children,  ftrn^i 
five  to  thirteen,  21,849  were  in  regular  attendance  at  Bchooli^ 
7,923  had  reasonable  excuses  for  not  being  at  school,  anr 
9,806  were  not  at  school  without  excuse.  Other  interesting: 
information  was  obtained  which,  when  the  entire  inquiry  onr 
the  city  is  complete,  will  be  of  considerable  value,  but  widi 
the  details  of  which  I  shall  not  burden  this  paper. 

As  to  the  results  of  dealing  with  the  defaulting  parents  of 
children  'not  at  school,'  these  have  been  successful  exactly 
in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  the  officers  have  been  eft- 
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g^^il  ill  any  i^iven  Jialrict.  In  Calton,  for  inBtaticc,  which 
wa^  tlie  lii^t  district  taken  in  hand,  there  were  1,425  deftiuU- 
lag  chihlren  on  first  inc^uirjr.  These  children  ha%'c  boon  got 
to  school  or  Batist'actonly  accounted  f*>r  otherwise,  with  th<; 
exception  of  tivcnt^'-fonr  cliiklren  Ptill  unOer  dealing.  In  the 
other  four  districts  precisely  similar  progrcds  is  being  made 
towards  a  like  result-  Time  will  not  ])ermit  mu  to  give  full 
particulars,  hut  of  the  9,80<>  children  in  the  five  districts  not 
nt  schoiil  wlion  the  ini^uiry  wjvs  instituted,  upwards  of  5,000 
liarc,  during  the  course  of  the  last  ten  montlis,  been  sent  to 
school. 

I  may  here  be  allowed  a  word  or  two  in  reference  to 
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tliscovered  during  the  course  of  these  rnveatigations,  few  or 
none  of  ivhonii  it  ia  heheved,  will  ever  be  able  for  scliool ;  of 
these  there  lnw  been  a  total  in  the  five  districts  of  150  clu'ldicii 
from  five  to  thirteen.     They  arc  classified  as  follows  : — 


nii^ti 

Oeof  uHlDDtub 

l*ffr)iiiiiiii|iif.|y 

liDfatdlv 

Uirb 

4 
0 

0 

u 

37 
-iS 

IS 
31 

^ 


Nothing  could  be  more  harro-winjr  than  a  recital  of  the 
<:ondition  in  which  «orac  of  these  poor  rhildren  were  found, 
cannot  enter  upon  this  now;  hut  It  is  rp'atifying  to  he  able  to 
that,  as  soon  as  the  facts  were  made  known-,  an  association 
formed  in  Glas^^ow*  mainly  composed  of  ladies*  for  visiting 
and  ludln^  them.  Those  who  have  been  found  fit  subjects  for 
existing  Jnatitntiona,  as  the  Wind  or  deaf  and  dumb,  are 
being  sent  there ;  very  few  have  been  classed  among  the  per- 
manently infirm  children  who  are  suitable  cases  for  admission 
into  the  infirmary.  They  arc  mostly  afflicted  ivitii  incurable 
diseases^  from  which  they  are  not  likely  ti>  recover-  A  medical 
mAH  has  been  appointed  to  visit  them  in  their  (twri  homes. 
Several  are  in  circumstances  po  diBtressing  that  it  has  been 
deemed  adWsable  to  secure  a  cotti^c  home  in  the  ^uburbs^ 
whither  it  is  intended  to  remove  the  most  oLamaat  casea. 

It  will  not  he  deemed  out  of  place  if  I  here  make  an  appeal 
to  the  citijsens  for  funds  to  carry  on  this  Association  and  the 
home  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  object  contemplated.  A 
meeting  will  shortly  be  intimated^  when  details  will  be  more 
fully  given;   but  meantime   I   hope  contributionti  from  the 
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smallest  to  the  higliest  sums  ■will  begin  to  flow  to  the  account 
opened  in  the  Bank  of  Scotland  for  the  Association  and  its 
newly  acquired  East  Park  Cottage  Home. 

I  may  now  he  permitted  to  offer  in  conclusion 


A    FEW    GENERAL    REMARKS 

on  the  compulsory  clauses  of  the  Education  Act,  and  on  one 
or  two  cognate  questions. 

As  to  the  clauses  themselves,  I  believe  they  will  be  found 
either  very  good  or  very  ineffective^  arcording  to  the  manoer 
in  which  they  are  ^vrought.  They  contain  motive  power  of  a 
most  efficient  kind>  but  it  is  of  little  value  until  applied  to 
proper  machinery.  If  the  power  is  not  used,  or  if  it  is  used 
jnefficientlyj  the  blame  does  not  lie  with  the  Act, 

Thorough  protection  is  given  to  the  parent  agninst  oppres- 
Bion,  by  the  provision  that  a  reasonable  excuse  exeiupts  fronn 
any  interference  or  dealing  by  St'hool  Boards.  Tlie  term 
'  reasonable  excuse '  givefi  pretty  wide  discretion^  but  the 
interpretation,  where  there  is  doubt,  invariably  leans  to  the 
parents'  side,  and,  on  the  otlier  hand,  the  Education  Act 
leaves  the  Board  perfectly  free  to  exercise  its  own  judgment 
with  regard  to  the  compulsory  powers  conferred  upon  it  by 
the  Act, 

I    may    remark   that   the    compulsory    claused    are    not 
specially  applicable  to  School  Board  schools ;  their  provisions 
extend  to  all  schools  where  anything  with  the  name  of  educa- 
tion is  given.     It  is  left  to  School  Boards  to  satisfy  themselvra 
that  elementary  education  is  really  being  given,  and  where 
they  are  not  satisfied  that  such  i.^  tlie  case,  the  mere  name  of 
a  school  ought  not  to  stand  between  the  Board  and  its  dealing 
with  the  parents.     Owing  to  want  of  school  accommodation,  it 
is  meantime  a  painful  necessity  to  wiuk  at  certain  schools 
which  will  not  be  tolerated  a  day  after  new  schools  are  ready. 
I  have  in  my  possession  a  certificate  brought  to  the  Board  by 
a  defaulting  parent  from  the  so-called  teacher  of  an  adventure 
school.     It  is  wretchedly  written,  and  in  six  lines  there  are       ^ 
no  fewer  than  some  half-dozen  egregious  blunders.     lu  any     -^ 
amendment  of  the  Education  Act  it  would  be  of  advantage  to^    » 
confer  direct  power  on  School  Boards  to  judge  of  the  efficiency*'^^ 
of  all  schools  within  their  bounds  professing  to  provide  ele— ^^ 
mentary  education. 

HALF-TIME    AND    NfGHT   SCHOOLS  ^ 

have  an  important  bearing  on  the  compulsory  clauses  of  t}i.^t:i 

Education  Act* 
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It  will  be  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  paper  to 
discuss  the  merits  or  demerits,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  such 
Bchools,  and  their  effect  upon  the  education  of  the  children  of 
the  labouring  classes.  One  important  fact  I  may  notice,  that 
after  next  year  half-time  education  will  not  be  allowed  before 
children  are  ten  years  of  age,  while  night  schools  arc  even 
now  not  recognised  for  children  under  thirteen  years  of  age. 

This  leaves  the  Education  Act  a  fair  field,  without  any 
interference  either  from  half-time  or  night  schools  in  regard 
to  ill  children  from  ^y^  to  ten  years  of  age ;  and  if  good  use 
a  Diade  of  these  early  years  for  laying  a  good  foundation  of 
elementary  education,  I  think  that,  cfter  ten^  half  work  and 
half  school — provided  the  schools  are  really  of  an  efficient 
diuacter,  and  the  regulations  for  attendance  more  carefully 
watched  than  hitherto — is  a  system  which  may  with  advantage 
be  much  more  largely  developed  than  it  has  hitherto  been. 
Half-time  and  night  schools,  owing  to  the  present  state  of 
elncation,  must  still  be  to  a  large  extent  elementary,  but  I 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  the  higher  branches  of  educa- 
tion shall  be  there  largely  prosecuted  by  those  who  have  been 
Aoroughly  grounded  in  the  rudimentary  elements  by  their 
ngular  day  school  attendance  in  earlier  years. 

It  has  frequently  been  suggested  that  no  child  should  be 
permitted  to  earn  wages  Avithout  having  received  a  fair  amount 
of  elementary  education.  It  is  too.  much  lost  sight  of  by 
tlnse  who  urge  this  suggestion  that  the  Act  deals  with 
employers  of  labour  on  this  very  subject,  and  insists  on  their 
becoming  responsible  for  the  elementary  education  of  all 
duldren  under  thirteen  in  their  employment.  It  is  true  that 
R  formal  notice  by  the  School  Board  must  be  served  upon  the 
BDj^yer  previous  to  his  being  subjected  to  penalty,  but  the 
Ettt  remains  that  every  employer  with  a  child  in  his  employ- 
ment under  thirteen  years  of  age  insufficicnUy  educated  is 
breaking  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the  law  unless  he  sees 
to  tiiat  child's  elementary  education. 

The  provision  in  the  Education  Act  requiring  parents  in 
poor  circumstances  to  apply  to 

THE  FABOCHIAL   BOASD 

!)r  school  fees  has  given  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  discussion  and 
ifference  of  opinion. 

Many  would  have  preferred  that  in  such  circumstances  the 
chool  Board  should  have  liberty  to  pay  fees  or  grant  free 
lucation.   They  believe  that  sending  parents  to  the  Parochial 
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Board  for  such  a  purpose   tends    to    degrade    and   pauperise 
them. 

There  isj  no  doubt,  a  largo  amount  of  truth  iu  this  objec- 
tion; but  the  balance  of  argument  is,  I  think,  id  favour  of 
niiiintainiug  the  present  system*  As  a  rule,  the  parent  who  i& 
struggling,  it  may  be,  to  maintain  himaelf  and  his  family  with- 
out relief,  iriil  scarcely  allow  the  -id.  or  4d.  a  Tveek  necesaary 
for  school  fees  to  drive  him  to  the  Parochial  Board, 

The  chief  difficulty  lies  with  poor  parents  whose  children 
are  earning  wages ;  and  it  is  evident  that  no  free  education 
by  the  School  Board  could  make  up  to  the  parents  the  wagea 
their  children  were  earning,  or  prevent  them  in  their  altered 
or  straitened  cireumstancee  from  applying  to  the  Parochial 
Board  for  relief-  In  most  cases  the  difficulty  is  not  with  the 
foes,  but  with  the  loss  of  wagea  earned  by  the  children. 

But  probably  tlxe  consideration  having  most  weight  with 
the  fr^ncrs  of  the  Bill  would  he  the  fact  that,  when  the  fee* 
are  thus  provided  by  the  Parochial  Board,  the  parents  may 
select  whatever  school  they  please,  and  there  is  no  doubt  tliia 
gets  rid  of  a  serioug  difficulty  which  would  always  stand  in  the 
way  if  it  were  only  School  Board  achooU  which  were  available 
far  poor  parents. 

One  more  reasoi;  I  may  state  in  favour  of  the  present  mode. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  employ  skill  and  experience  for 
investigating  the  cLrcumstancea  of  the  great  bidk  of  those  who 
apply  for  free  education*  Only  those  brouglit  into  actual  con- 
tact with  such  work  know  how  necessary  it  is  to  institute 
inspection  of  a  very  thorough  and  searching  kind,  and  how 
frequently  intemperance,  deceptioUj  or  misconduct  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  such  appeals.  School  Board  officers  have  no 
special  training  nor  aptitude  for  this  kind  of  work,  and  such 
inquiries  would  entail  the  setting  up  of  an  inspection  depart- 
ment, which  would  be  both  costly  and  difficult. 

A  defect  which  may  easily  be  remedied  haa  been  pointed 
out  by  Sheriff  Galbraith.  The  Parochial  Board  may,  after 
investigation,  refuse  to  grant  fees  to  an  applicant.  The  Sheriff, 
if  the  case  is  brought  before  him  by  the  prosecutor  of  the 
Board,  may  admit  that  the  parent  has  a  reasonable  excusie 
from  poverty  for  not  educating  his  children,  and  there  is  no 
court  of  appeal-  I  do  not  anticipate  such  collisions ;  it  is-^ 
well,  however,  that  this  defect  should  be  pointed  out. 

I  cannot  cloee  without  expressing  my  opinion  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  Scotch  Boards  have  adhered  to  the  time^ 
honoured  custom  of  having  the 
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t&ugfat  in  the  schools  has  given  a  feeling  of  confidence  to  the 
parents  of  Scotland  with  respect  to  the  new  educational 
system,  which  makes  the  carrying  out  of  the  Act  far  coder 
sod  more  satisfactory  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 

Education  in  Scotland,  even  elementary  instruction,  has 
never  been  limited  to  the  three  R's.  The  system  of  Mr.  Stow 
give  an  impetus  to  moral  and  religious  training  which  even 
before  his  day  had  been  to  a  large  extent  use  and  wont  in  the 
idurals  of  Scotland. 

The  character  borne  by  Scotchmen  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
Ins  been  earned  not  only  (perhaps  not  chiefly)  by  the  elemen- 
titj  instruction  received  by  them  in  early  years,  but  by  the 
maimer  in  which  their  heads  and  hearts  have  been  brought 
under  the  influence  of  what  is  good  and  pure  and  true. 

I  trust  that  this  Association,  which  aims  at  promoting  the 
interests  of  social  science,  will  lend  its  aid  towards  the  en- 
oouragement  not  only  of  such  results  as  flow  from  mere 
joechanical  instruction,  but  will  use  its  influence  towards  the 
jtromotion  of  an  education  which  shall  fit  the  youth  of  this 
lealm  for  being  worthy  citizens,  faithful  patriots,  and  good 
men. 


On  the  Same.    By  Thomas  Chatfeild  Clarke. 

r£RE  would  seem  to  be  good  reasons  why  some  explana- 
tion may  be  usefully  given  of  the  work  of  the  only 
School  Board  directed  by  3ie  Act  of  1870  to  be  formed, 
urithout  leaving  any  choice  to  the  ratepayers.  The  magnitude 
and  novelty  of  the  work,  combined  with  the  experimental 
diaracter  of  much  that  had  to  be  done,  must  be  the  excuse  for 
any  mistakes  committed. 

The  first  Board  consisted  of  men  of  every  type  and 
ihade  of  opinion,  all^  nearly  without  an  exception,  bent  on  the 
earnest  prosecution  of  the  work  to  which  they  had  been  called 
\ij  the  voice  of  ten  metropolitan  constituencies.  The  problems 
0  be  solved  were  shortly  these — 

1st.  How  was  it  possible  to  ascertain  the  number  of  those 
}r  whom  school  accommodation  was  requisite  ? 

2nd.  How  was  the  information  best  to  be  obtained  of  the 
mount  of  accommodation  for  teaching  the  classes  specified  by 
le  Act,  and  how  far  was  such  accommodation  eflScient  ? 
3rd.  How  could  rules  for  comi)elling  the   attendance  of 
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children  at  school  be  framed  so  as  to  be   effectiTe,  without 
being  unduly  harsh  ? 

4th.  How  far  was  it  possible  to  frame  a  scheme  of  educa- 
tion for  the  new  schools  in  harmony  with  the  the  standards 
and  requirements  of  the  Education  Department,  but  somewhat 
more  elastic,  and  superior  in  its  provision  for  a  more  thorough 
training  of  the  scholar's  mind  ? 

5th.  What  plans  could  be  devised  for  providing  a  better 
class  of  school  building  and  of  class  division,  and  with  what 
rapidity  could  such  be  supplied,  meanwhile  hiring  temporaiy 
premises  to  commence  the  work  ? 

To  meet  these  various  heads  several  committees  were 
formed,  each  prosecuting  its  object  by  the  aid  of  all  the  means 
it  could  gather. 

The  statistical  wants  were  met  by  a  census  taken  through- 
out the  Metropolis  at  no  little  cost  and  pains,  and  with 
the  aid  of  all  the  Government  information.  The  results  of 
such  an  inquiry  are  substantially  these :  that  it  was  ascertained 
there  would  have  to  be  provided  accommodation  for  about 
120,000  children. 

Further  inquiry  and  inspections  have  been  largely  made  to 
ascertain  the  amount  and  the  efficiency  of  the  school  accom- 
modation existing,  and  for  giving  every  facility  for  that  being 
made  efficient  which  had  not  hitherto  been  so. 

Much  trouble  and  evidence  was  taken  before  any  plan  was 
decided  on,  or  rules  framed  for  compelling  the  attendance  of 
children  at  the  schools ;  and  the  bye-laws  and  regulations  of 
the  Board  as  now  existing  have  from  time  to  time  received 
much  modification  to  adapt  tliem  to  the  needs  of  the 
Metropolis. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  they  have,  through  the  agency  of 
the  visitors,  the  superintendents,  the  magistrates,  and  local 
committees,  had  the  effect  of  inducing  beHef  in  the  minds  of 
the  poor  that  henceforward  their  children  must  be  educated,  and 
no  less  than  85,000  have  been  brought  into  efficient  schook 
throuffh  such  means,  that  number  being  the  increased  average 
attendance. 

The  scheme  of  education  adopted  by  the  Board  was  the 
result  of  an  elaborate  inquiry,  presided  over  by  Professor 
Huxley,  at  which  some  of  the  most  practical  educationists  in 
the  country  were  examined. 

It  is  the  less  needful  to  refer  to  it  fully,  as  it  has  met  with 
very  general  approval  and  adoption  by  many  other  Boards; 
but,  of  course,  in  the  Metropolis  specially  it  has  been  necessary 
to  be  contented  with  far  less  than  the  scheme  indicates,  from— 
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tie  primal  ignorance    of   the  great    mass  of  the    children 
irought  into  the  schoolB. 

The  necessity  for  an  earnest  consideration  of  the  question 
)f  the  best  class  of  school  building  was,  from  the  first,  apparent 
lo  many  members  of  the  Board. 

Of  course  this  question  is  primarily  bound  up  witli  the 
syitem  of  teaching  and  the  standards  defined  by  the  Dcpart- 
nients ;  but  the  Board  has  done  all  in  its  power  in  the  great 
majority  of  its  buildings  to  render  classification  and  division 
more  complete  than  in  the  old  schools,  and  has  also  erected  a 
idiool  on  the  Prussian  system  of  class  division.  Further  than 
this,  no  improvement  that  could  be  reasonably  provided  in  the 
way  of  open  and  covered  play-grounds,  hat  and  cloak  rooms, 
drawing  rooms,  masters'  and  mistresses'  rooms,  lavatories,  and 
Dany  other  adjuncts,  are  wanting  to  render  the  new  schools  at 
oice  commodious  and  convenient ;  whilst  the  question  of  cubical 
opacity  to  each  child,  lighting,  ventilation,  and  warming  have 
been  studied. 

In  order  that  no  time  might  be  lost,  and  to  meet  the 
demands  of  an  impatient  public,  many  temporary  buildiugs 
irs«  hired,  to  be  dispensed  with  as  the  new  buildings  became 
ready;  many  schools  have  been  permanently  transferred  to  the 
Board,  and  many  others  it  is  anticipated,  will  ultimately  follow. 
It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  note  that  the  Board  have 
erected,  or  is  under  contract  to  erect,  or  is  about  to  provide, 
buildings  costing  about  l,3d0,000/.  with  the  land,  and  fumi- 
tare,  &c. ;  and  there  will  be  accommodation  in  such  buildings  for 
108,000  children  ;  further,  that  the  total  number  of  children 
now  under  the  care  of  the  Board  is  nearly  60,000,  and  that 
scarcely  is  any  new  school  opened  without  its  being  filled,  or 
nearly  so,  without  delay.  The  new  schools  seem  popular ;  the 
children  are  found  to  improve  in  general  appearance  and  bear- 
ing, and  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  effects  of  the 
work  of  the  Board  may  not  only  be  educational,  but  human- 
isbg  and  elevating  in  its  tone  on  the  \iOov. 

No  sketch  of  the  work  of  the  Board  would  be  in  any  sense 
complete  which  did  not  refer  to  the  teaching  power,  and  to  their 
efforts  to  obtain  the  best  available  results.  It  was  felt,  and 
generally  acknowledged,  that  the  remuneration  of  teachers 
nnder  the  voluntary  system  was  inadequate  ;  the  action  of  the 
Board  has  been  to  increase  the  salaries  and  stipends  of  all 
grades  of  teachers.  The  effect  has  been  to  draw  to  the  Board 
schools  many  good  teachers,  but  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that, 
m  Bome  departments  specially,  the  teaching  power  is  not 
adequate  to  the  wants  of  a  good  school,  and  that  the  enforced 
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reliance  on  pupil  teaching  is  a  subject  of  regret  to  many  of 
those  engaged  in  the  work.  To  facilitate  the  entrance  of  good 
teachers  to  our  schools  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  boons  to 
the  work  of  education  in  the  Metropolis. 

There  is  anotlicr  section  of  the  work  of  the  Board  whidk 
has  been  steadily  pursued  from  the  conuncnccment,  and  tbtf 
is,  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  'Industrial  Schools*  Act;* 
and  by  this  means  no  less  than  1,550  children  have  been  NBt 
to  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  Board,  at  a  very  eariy 
stage  of  its  proceedings,  appointed  officers  to  exclusively  dw 
as  vigorously  as  the  law. permits  with  this  class  of  casei 
Considerable  contributions  have  been  made  towards  Ae 
enlargement  of  many  institutions,  but  in  addition  to  this  ooi 
school  has  been  established  by  the  Board  itself,  and  thougfa,  i 
course,  this  is  looked  at  as  experimental  at  this  moment,  tbni: 
seems  no  reason  why  it  should  not  equally  succeed  with  othen; 
and  it  has  this  advantage,  that  the  Board  are  spending  mon^ 
on  that  which  is  wholly  under  their  own  control. 

The  work  of  this  Board  consists,  therefore,  not  wholly  rf 
its  weekly  meetings  in  public,  but  of  standing  committees,  et 
two  of  which  each  of  the  forty-nine  members  must  serve ;  rf 
many  and  various  su1)-oommittcc8  ;  of  occasional  special  oooh' 
mittees  ;  of  the  sujicrintendcnce  of  the  work  in  each  divim 
of  the  Metropolis  in  the  execution  of  the  bye-laws,  and  tW 
sifting  of  appeal  cases  before  recourse  is  had  to  a  magistrate; 
of  the  general  supervision  of  the  schools  in  each  division ;  anl 
of  a  large  amount  ol'  correspondence  in  the  necessary  conduct 
of  the  work. 

No  single  portion  of  the  work  is  left  without  the  su|»« 
vision  of  a  committee  of  the  Board ;  no  teacher  is  appointed 
except  personally  seen  ;  no  payment  is  made,  except  fully  ad 
accurately  vouched  for  ;  and  it  is  believed  the  public  have  littk 
idea  of  the  amount  of  detailed  labour  that  has  been  carried  on, 
aided,  as  the  Board  has  been,  by  an  executive  at  once  able  •nl 
earnest  in  the  work. 

I  referred,  in  the  earlier  part  of  these  notes,  to  the^rrf 
London  School  Board,  presided  over  by  Lord  Lawrence;  itii  \ 
my  duty  to  refer  to  the  second  Board,  formed  in  November  list 

Though  the  first  Board  were  accused  of  dilatoriness  in  conn 
mencing  their  work,  before  the  second  election  all  was  changed. 
It  was  said  the  Board  were  doing  too  much  ;  Avhat  they  were  { 
doing  was  on  the  most  extravagant  scale ;  the  ratepayeitf  f 
money  was  being  squandered ;  voluntaiy  schools  were  being 
superseded;  and  that  the  Board  were  recklessly  injuring 
private  schools. 


Btf  Thomas  Chatffihl  Clarke, 
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Thf  cry  tlins  got  up  hinl  the  cflTfct  doubtless  of  rctnmioj( 
a  consiHcrnble  body  of  men  to  tlic  Hoard,  [jlcMlgcd  to  the  sup- 
port of  vohmtary  Sfhoulsi,  to  ocoiioiny,  imd  to  aijpj)i>rt  a 
goucral  policy  of  lesacriiii*;  the  rtctivily  of  the  work  of  the 
Board,  No  sooner  wob  such  new  Bunrd  ctccted  than  the  statis- 
tic* of  the  former  Bonrd  were  challcnj^ed.  but.it  wns  genpvally 
ftdmittcd,not  seriously  impugned.  On  tljc  question  of  econouiy 
it  v/OB  ascertained  that,  in  niuuy  respects,  adequate  provision 
Jiad  not  been  made  for  play-gruiindsj  c:ire-takcrs*  houses,  and 
eucb  like,  from  the  desit'e  to  keep  down  the  cost  of  the  schools; 
and  on  the  |Xiint  of  the  injury  to  voluntary  schools,  it  was 
found  that  they  i^harcd  with  the  new  Board  schooU  in  a  con- 
siderable accession  of  numbers,  where  they  were  efficient,  and 
where  tiie  fees  were  suitable  fur  ihe  locality  as  respect*  the 
means  and  earnings  of  the  jvoor.  Snuitl  and  insufHcient  pnvate 
schofils,  mostly  taught  in  rooms  of  insuibcirnt  vcntilatinu  and 
inadequate  teaching  power,  Imd  to  wuceunib  ;  but  this  arose, 
not  from  the  acLiou  of  the  London  Scbuol  Board,  1>ut  from  the 
proviMons  of  the  Act  itficlf  wlien  honet-lly,  fairly,  and  im- 
partially curried  out. 

I  jijicak  from  experience  when  1  say  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  respectable  London  ]ioor,  who  have  come  before  me, 
look  fin  tljc  opcradonft  of  this  iVct  ivilh  iavour  -  that  they 
recognise  the  advantage  it  will  bo  to  tht'ir  children ;  that  the  new 
schaolH  are  popular,  and  that  only  iti  exceptional  casce  do  they 
reflent  the  action  of  the  Sclujol  JJoard  visitors  in  their  effbrta 
to  get  the  cliihiren  into  scbooL  Below  this  cJasa  is  that  moat 
difiicult  to  deal  with — the  migratory  and  lialf-pauperised  among 
the  poor,  often  lost  to  s-eU-respect,  reganUcBS  of  tlieir  children's 
well'are,  debased  by  drink  and  dissipation,  and  unwilling  to 
make  the  slightest  sacrifice  for  their  children's  schooling.  These 
arc  the  parents  we  arc  compelled  to  prosecute  and  summon 
before  a  majri'-tratc.  It  cannot  be  said  tlial  the  maslfitratcB 
have  dealt  with  them  harshly;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  often 
been  difficult  to  get  n  conviction  ;  but  1  urn  sti-ongly  convinced 
if  once  they  Bee  the  magistrates  are  in  earnest,  proaecutious  will 
be  lees  frequent,  and  the  parents  will  accept  the  necessity  laid 
upon  them. 

Tliiii  short  paper  is  not  intended  aa  a  discusijion  of  prin- 
ciples, or  those  nvhich  have  actuated  the  majority  on  the 
Loiidtm  School  Board.  If  such  were  discussed,  it  might  be 
feaid  of  ihiy  jfirgt  Board  that  a  spirit  of  compromise  was  iU 
actuating  and  ruling  ^iiirit ;  of  the  scamd  Ibiard,  ■\rith  its  parties 
more  exrictly  defined,  and  probably  euneisting  of  men  of  more 
extreme  opinions  on  both  sides, thJB  could  hardly  be  hoped  for; 
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nevertheless,  it  is  felt  that  the  trust  imposed  by  the  Legislature 
to  remedy  the  great  defects  of  educational  provision,  must  go 
on,  and  for  the  present,  at  least,  many  of  those  deeply  attached 
to  the  voluntary  system  see  it  go  on  side  by  side  without  any 
reason  for  alarm. 

"When  I  speak  of  compromise,  I  refer  more  especially  to 
the  subject  of  religious  teaching  in  the  schools.  Here,  under 
the  resolution  of  the  first  Board,  whilst  religious  teaching  was 
to  be  held  in  every  school  at  the  appointed  period,  much  was 
left  to  the  individual  teacher  in  the  way  of  expounding  the 
Scriptures ;  and  though  considerable  freedom  was  given,  it  was 
felt  in  the  hands  of  a  worthy  teacher  no  advantage  would  be 
taken.  To  those  who  feel  that  the  State  cannot  properly  share 
in  the  religious  training  of  the  people,  this  could  not  be  wholly 
satisfactory,  however  much  they  would  rejoice  in  any  deeply 
religious  spirit  being  infused  iuto  the  minds  of  the  young,  if 
such  should  be  the  effect ;  but  when  to  this  it  has  been  agreed 
through  resolutions  of  the  second  Board  to  accept  sums  of 
money  from  private  individuals  and  members  of  the  Board  of 
very  pronounced  opinions,  and  when  to  obtain  these  prizes, 
examinations  in  religious  subjects  are  to  be  the  means  of 
obtaining  such  rewards,  it  was  felt  by  many  that  a  great  error 
had  been  committed.  It  was  acknowledged  on  all  hands  that 
the  intention  was  to  do  good,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  felt 
it  was  an  egregious  mistake  to  attempt  to  confine  the  religious 
teaching  to  any  one  set  of  theological  opinions  in  schools  which 
should  be  national  in  their  character— open  to  the  children  of  all 
communions,  and  the  truth  compels  one  to  say,  largely  attended 
by  the  children  of  parents  wlio,  whilst  unfortunately  neglecting 
the  offices  of  religion  themselves,  look  upon  the  connection  of 
their  children  with  different  churches  too  often  as  a  means  of 
helping  on  their  own  worldly  advantage. 

-  It  is  clearly  impossible  at  this  early  date  to  predict  what 
may  be  the  result  of  the  work  of  the  London  School  Board-  At 
present  it  may  bo  summed  up  thus: — 

1st.  That  the  operation  of  the  Act  in  the  Metropolis  disco- 
vered an  absence  of  proper  provision  in  the  Metropolis  aston- 
ishing in  its  extent. 

2nd.  That  much  of  the  existing  provision  was  inadequate 
as  to  the  class  of  buildings,  and  most  inefficient  as  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  teaching. 

3rd.  That  the  attendance  of  children  at  the  schools  has 
been  of  the  most  irregular  and  unsatisfactory  character. 

4th.  That  in  those  neighbourhoods  where  good  schools  were 
most  wanted,  there  the  deficiency  was  the  greatest. 


J}y  Mitt  F.  MogA, 
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5tli,  That  in  Bpite  of  the  eamestnesa  and  success?  with 
■which  many  voluntary  schoala  and  those  smt[)orted  by  Stale 
aid  l»avc  eiiUeavourctl  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Metropolis,  the 
deniandfi  of  au  great  a  ixijiiihilion  coiihl  not  sn  be  ritet. 

It  has  hceii  the  ellbi-i  ol'  thuse  who  liave  worked  in  the 
Board  to  meet  all  these  dciects ;  nnd  I  am  sure  every  earnest 
friend  of  natioiml  education  will  Join  wiiti  me  in  tho  hope  that 
they  may  be  successiuL 

Mr.  .lon>j  F.  Moss,  Clcrfc  to  the  Shcffiehl  School  Bourd, 
read  a  paper  on  the  ciucstiont  with  special  reference  to  *  Com- 
pulsory  tMucatiou  and  the  SchouL  Boanl  System.*  In  review- 
iDg  the  early  progress  of  School  Board  work,  he  quoted 
statistic?  showing,  amongst  other  results,  the  increase  ivliich  had 
been  caused  in  the  n  amber  of  ehiklren  attending  elBeient  ele- 
mentary schools  in  large  tovnis  where  byr-lawa  nnder  the  74th 
section  of  the  Enp^tish  Act  hud  boon  for  some  time  in  forec, 

Kcw  buildings  to  meet  lar|;e  deficiencies  in  school  accom- 
modation were  being  furm&licd  in  rapid  siicceH&ion^  but  the  task 
of  completing  tlie  work  of  enforrinsf  the  attendance  of  children 
wbo^e  |iarent6  oared  nothing;  alumt  cilueation  would  be  found 
diflficulr.  deUcfttc,  and  tryiii-r.  With  rer^arJ  t«  the  sume  ;»ehool 
<lit!ieuhy  he  ur*(ed  that  the  iit?^pection  of  bath  teaehers  and 
school  buildinj^s  by  competent  authorities  should  be  made 
obligatory.  The  continuance  *if  an  ineffieieut  school  should  be 
considered  its  an  iajury  to  society,  and  proper  means  should  be 
afforded  of  treating  it  accordingly.  The  temptation  to  M>tiy  a 
PCwd  and  turn  pcda;^ogiio,'  when  fpthcr  ineaus^  of  gainiiig  a  liveli- 
hood had  failed,  shouhl  he  effectually  removed. 

Among  other  meaus  of  inducing  regularity  on  the  part  of 
children,  and  eilencrng  frivolous  excuses  on  tJic  part  of  parents 
where  neglect  was  detected,  the  system  wns  recommended  of 
issuing  riehotd  attendance  cerlifieate  cartlH  1o  all  elficient  schools, 
upon  which  a  return  could  be  i'urnished  for  tht-  inspection  of 
botli  parents  and  sehool-atteadanec  oHiccrs,  showing  the  number 
of  absences  each  weeki  Both  niunagers  and  teacher:)  ^Loidd 
co-opei'ate  heartily  with  School  Boards  in  cheeking  the  evil  of 
late  attendance.  Teachers  fthoutd  also  be  loyal  to  each  other 
m  discouutenancini^  the  lVe*iuent  removal  of  children  from 
school  to  school,  it  was  Huggestcd  that  some  sucli  provision 
sliould  be  added  to  the  Engli&h  la^v  as  is  already  embraced  in 
the  72nd  section  of  the  Scotch  Elementary  Education  Act, 
whereby  an  employer  becomes  liable  to  a  penalty  if  he  accepts 
the  services  of  any  child  under  the  age  of  thirteen  years  who 
kas  not  attended  sdiool  regularly  for  at  least  three  years,  and 
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is  unable  to  read  and  write.  Upon  the  general  subject  of  com- 
pulsion he  was  of  opinion  no  half  measures  would  succeed,  and 
that  whatever  difficulties  arise  must  be  fairly  but  firmlj  met. 
The  wisest  policy  was  to  secure  as  far  as  possible  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  great  masses  of  the  people,  and  yet  act  decisively 
with  recalcitrants  whom  reasonable  persuasion  and  timely 
cautions  fail  to  move  to  a  proper  sense  of  their  duty.  That  in 
some  cases  the  operation  of  the  law  might  entail  hudahip  upon 
individuals  it  would  be  idle  to  deny.  TJbere  would  be  difficulty 
sometimes  in  deciding  how  far  the  struggles  of  the  independent 
poor  for  bare  existence  should  be  interfered  with.  But  it  seemed 
rather  a  subject  for  philanthropic  effort  than  for  any  modifica- 
tion of  the  law.  The  defaulters  did  not  usually  belong  to  the 
class  of  honest  hard-M-orking  poor.  On  the  other  hand,  cases 
were  cited  showing  that  it  was  sometimes  greatly  to  the  benefit 
of  families  that  they  should  be  driven  to  seek  shelter  in  the 
workhouse  rather  than  l)e  allowed  to  subsist  on  the  scanty 
earnings  of  children  growing  up  in  ignorance,  or  worse,  amid 
squalid  misery  and  temptations  to  vice  and  crime.  The  diffi- 
culty of  *  minding  the  baby  *  should  be  met  by  the  establish- 
ment of  day  nurseries  or  by  other  means,  and  the  solution  of 
other  questions  which  might  be  urged  should  be  met  by  similiar 
measures.  On  the  whole,  he  was  sanguine  enough  to  believe 
that  the  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  universal  education  were 
not  such  as  to  warrant  any  doubt  as  to  ultimate  success,  and  he 
trusted  the  day  was  not  far  distant  when  compulsion  would  be 
little  thought  of,  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  any  necessity  for 
its  extensive  enfox'cement. 

Mr.  John  A.  Bremner,  of  Manchester,  also  read  a  paper 
on  the  question.  He  said  that  Manchester  is  in  a  special 
manner  identified  with  the  Education  Act,  having,  at  a  town's 
meeting  in  the  year  1866,  approved  the  principles  of  local  rates 
in  support  of  education,  and  of  compulsory  school  attendance. 
The  results  of  the  Act  in  Manchester,  however,  have  not 
realised  the  expectations  formed.  The  collision  between  the 
sects  and  parties  which  the  machinery  of  the  new  legislation 
precipitated  led  to  a  temporary  dead-lock  in  1870  at  most 
School  Boards,  and  to  this  Alanchester  proved  no  exception. 

School  Provision. — The  educational  census  required  by  the 
Central  Department  in  1871  showed  a  total  of  58,557  children 
in  the  city  between  the  ages  of  five  and  thirteen  years,  for  whom 
school  provision  was  required.  Against  this  the  existing  and  pro- 
jected school  accommodation  amounted  to  only  50,207,  leaving 
a  deficiency  for  8,280  children  to  be  forthwith  supplied.    Three 
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rs  have  elapsed  since  thu  puMli-atiou  i>f  these  lacts,  Tho 
first  Board  hris  given  place  to  a  second,  nnd  now  the  second 
school  authority  is  engaged  in  a  re-exainiiialion  of  a  lone  shicc 
ascertained  deficiency*  Meanwhile,  the  denominations  have 
shown  a  lAudahlo  Kcal  in  availing  themselves  of  the  opiwrlu- 
nides  which  the  Act  affonls  of  filling  up  giij>^  of  school  supply. 
The  Board  also  have  four  new  schools  in  course  of  erection, 
having  capacity  for  about  2,80f>  scholars.  But»  so  far  as  actual 
and  availalde  ncconnnodation  goes,  a  deficiency  of  G,000  to 
7,(KKt  places  at  this  moment  exisbi.  This  position  no  doubt 
renders  the  lioard  liable  to  be  declared  *  A  Boai'd  in  Klffaiilr' 

A  Special  Committee  i^  now  considering  the  wJiole  sulijcct 
of  school  enpnly.  In  a  populous  city  school  accommoilalton 
cannot  he  cstmiated  on  a  plan  of  roufjh  averages.  The  real 
point  is,  are  existing  schools  in  situation  Convenient  and  acces- 
^ble  to  the  children*  To  ans^wer  thin,  the  Committee  if?  ahan- 
douing:  the  principle  of  one  in  six  of  the  population  as  a 
standard.  The  whole  city  is  being  mapped  out  in  circJes  of 
one^eighth  of  a  mile  radius,  the  poaitton  of  a  Protestant  school 
bcinpf  the  centre  of  cnch  circle.  It  is  felt  that  a  surplus  of 
dennminational  schools  in  one  district  is  valueless  to  another 
in  which  a  dcticit  exists.  'Corapubion'  cannot  be  justly 
enforced  in  the&e  crowded  haunts  of  the  poor,  unless  BchonU 
are  brought  near  ttt  the  homes  of  the  children.  A  claim  is 
also  being  [ireswd  for  a  Board  school  in  each  district,  t*^  meet 
the  wants  of  tho&c  having  conscientious  objections  to  their 
children's  attending  sectarisa  schools.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  final  recommendations  of  the  Committee  arc 
atraited  witlx  interest. 

The  Bciifff'tms  ZJi^cu////.'— Duriiij^  the  preaent  year  the 
I  Board  shook  handa  over  a  scheme  of  simple  Christian  teacliing 
for  ltd  own  schools.  A  baeis  of  religious  teaching  common  to 
all  and  satisfactory  to  all  being  laid,  a  wide  door  opens  for 
future  operations.  Why  should  not  the  schools  of  the  sects  be 
in  time  absiiirbed  in  those  of  the  municipality?  This  compro- 
mise marks  an  era  in  the  march  of  educational  jirogress  in 
Manchester, 

Srkoai  Attatdanrr  and  Compnhimt. — In  December  1871, 
one-half  of  the  children  in  tlie  city  of  school  age  were  not 
under  instruction.  Only  24,2DO  >¥ere  in  average  attendance, 
against  a  total  uf  48,311  who  ought  to  have  been  at  school. 
Xet  an  entire  year  was  allowed  to  pass  by  before  the  adoption 
of  the  74th  section,  giring  the  Board  power  to  compel  attend- 
ance at  school. 

The  25th  Section, — Compulsion  being  applied,  school  pro- 
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vision  for  the  children  of  the  very  poor  was  imperative.  With 
this  end  the  Boai*d  unanimously  adopted  the  25th  section  of  the 
Act,  enabling  them  to  pay  the  school  fees  for  necessitous 
families.  The  unanimity  of  this  step  is  creditable  to  the  then 
members  of  the  Board.  There  were  vacant  places  in  existing 
schools,  there  were  neglected  children  in  the  streets,  and  all 
that  was  necessary  was  some  authority  to  bring  such  children 
within  the  educational  circle.  The  censure  which  the  Board 
has  incurred  in  this  matter  can  only  be  from  the  much  larger 
expenditure  of  Manchester  than  in  other  places.  In  the  year 
1873  to  1874,  of  a  total  of  5,820/.  paid  by  all  the  School 
Boards  in  England,  Manchester  stands  charged  with  2,537/., 
or  43i  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  This  certainly  demands  expla- 
nation. In  defence  it  is  urged  that  the  Manchester  Board 
adopted  a  systematic  scale  to  test  the  genuineness  of  each 
case;  nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  scale  of  poverty  was  too 
liberal  towards  the  applicants.  How,  then,  is  the  excessive 
expenditure  to  be  accounted  for?  It  can  only  have  arisen 
irom  the  generally  too  lenient  policy  pursued  at  the  Board. 
"While  some  members  have  rigidly  sifted  the  plea  of  poverty, 
others,  impelled  by  a  mistaken  feeling  of  tenderness,  have 
become  the  victims  of  imposition.  This  is  destined  to  find  a 
speedy  remedy. 

Mode  of  Carrying  out  Compulsion. — The  machinery  for 
carrying  compulsion  into  practice  is  of  an  elaborate  and  costly 
character-  This  is  unavoidable.  The  city  has  been  divided 
into  sixteen  school  districts,  to  each  of  which  a  visiting  officer 
is  appointed.  The  duties  of  these  officers  are  of  a  serious  and 
often  perplexing  character.  They  have  to  inform  themselves 
of  the  absentees  from  school ;  to  follow  such  to  their  homes, 
and  to  issue  warnings,  notices,  and  police  summonses  to  the 
parents,  according  to  the  character  of  each  case.  Special 
officers  are  assigned  to  carry  out  the  Industrial  Schools  Act. 
The  duties  of  members  of  the  Board  in  this  department  are 
also  of  an  onerous  character.  The  'Rota,'  or  Examining 
Committee — at  which  negligent  parents  have  to  appear,  or 
those  seeking  school  exception  on  the  ground  of  sickness,  or  of 
the  child's  educational  attainments — imposes  on  the  presiding 
member  of  Committee  the  joint  work  of  magistrate,  medical 
officer,  and  school  inspector.  No  wonder  if  mist^es  have 
been  made. 

Unqualified  success  could  not  be  expected  on  a  first  attempt 
to  grapple  with  difficulties  so  novel.  The  first  announcement 
of  *  compulsion '  in  Manchester,  however,  had  a  stimulating 
efiect.     The  placards  on  the  walls  breathing  fine  and  imprison- 
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mcnt  attractetl  public  attention  nnd  public  approval  Managers 
and  teachers  of  schools  were  sanpiine  of  the  result,  wliilo  the 
Tioious  iiTid  improvident  prepared  for  compliance  with  the  liiw. 
At  this  moment,  ha^l  the  Bonrd  stood  bravely  to  its  c<ilniirs, 
what  blessings  would  have  folhjwcd !  If  their  coui':ij;e  was 
daunted  wlien  face  to  face  with  the  rcckini^  mass  of  Imnianity 
which  week  by  week  came  up  before  the  *  Kota,"  or  Ex- 
aminintr  Committee,  was  it  to  be  wondered  at?  Ihnv  ditKi-ult 
to  unravel  that  tangled  skein  of  real  eufierinji;  and  honest 
poverty,  jumbled  together  as  it  U  with  vice  jind  knavery.  The 
plea  of  domestic  necessitiea,  of  [HVHi^iiig  neod  for  chidren*9 
<»arninf;s,  prevaile«t  over  the  slorii  ituty  of  standing  by  the 
childreti.  In  an  evil  hour  the  Hit  per  cent,  of  school  attendance 
required  by  the  bye-lawe  was  rerlupcd  to  50.  The  intflligenee 
quickly  spread  that  the  Board  would  not  proceed  against 
pareuts  whose  cliildren  made  one-half  of  the  full  nltendancea. 
l^ractically  tliis  amttunted  to  universal  half-time.  'I'he  Board 
intended  tht;  .jlt  per  cent,  as  a  niininiuui,  but  it  became  the 
parent**  maximum;  many  eliildren  previoualj  returning  60  or 
70  per  cent,  now  dropping  do^vn  to  the  50. 

School  exemptions  have  also  been  too  liberally  granted. 
To  allow  children  immunity  from  school  on  the  grountl  of  their 
entering  occupation  in  which  they  must  iveciisionally  sign  their 
namcri  is  a  wrong  to  such  children.  Thk  is  just  the  crucial 
mint  at  whit'h  the  family's  tJonveiiietici.'fi  or  nocesBitioiii  come  in 
iKiltiftion  With  the  cliiMreu'e  right#»  and  the  latter  ehould  be 
vigilantly  gnarded  by  the  school  authority. 

With  a  view  to  the  avoidance  of  such  errors^  a  Special 
Committep  ih  now  sitting.  During  the  courRO  of  an  elalSorate 
iiKpiiry  into  the  Board's  compulsory  policy,  opinions  liave 
already  been  received  from  teaehers  in  the  elementary  day- 
sohtrtils  of  the  city,  from  the  fDificera  ol"  the  Board,  from 
guardians  of  the  poor*  and  others,  including  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  the  diocese.  This  singnlarl)-  interesting  and  instructive 
mass  of  evidence  pe>inte  all  in  one  direction.  The  too  lenient 
jiolicy  of  tlie  Boaril  has  been  fatal  to  the  objects  of  the  Act. 
An  immediate  return  from  5(1  to  the  original  requtrement  of 
80  per  cent,  of  the  fall  attendance  is  recommended.  In  the 
main,  half-time  school  exemptions  are  condemned,  being  held 
to  be,  in  the  great  majority  of  easen,  simply  the  means  of  vicioua 
indulgence  by  parent'*.  Provident  decent  families  prefer  to 
keep  their  children  at  school.  On  the  quefltion  being  asked, 
•  What  should  be  done,  ehould  the  refusal  of  half-time  exomp- 
tiona  drive  families  to  parochial  relief  boards  ? '  it  was  boldly 
magw^ted,  *  That  chUdron*3  educational  interests  have  a  prior 
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claim,  and  ihat,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  very  few  of  these  appli^ 
cants  would  seek  or  require  pauper  assistance  at  ail,'  The 
declaration  of  sucli  principle*  fnmi  persons  familiar  witli  the 
class  referred  to  indicates  aa  approach  to  aomethinc;  like  fiolid 
^ound  ia  this  question.  It  was  further  recommended,  by 
those  giving  evidence  in  this  inquity,  that  the  more  serious 
cases  of  alleged  eicknessj  as  an  excuse  for  school  ahsence, 
ahould  be  atte;=ted  by  a  medical  certiiic^ite,  and  that  the  stand- 
ard of  attainments  of  cliildren  should  be  verified  by  a  school 
inspector's  certiticate. 

Useful  lessons  are  thus  being  gathered  for  future  guid- 
ance.    Let  those  who  waver  in  their  decisions  at  these  School 
Board  trilniuals  reflect  on  the  weighty  issues  placed  in  their 
hands.     One  of  two  courses  is  open  for  adoption  —  cither  to 
emancipate  these  children  from  the  unhappy  circumstances  of 
their  hirth,  and  to  ^ve  to  them- — the  most  to  be  commiserated 
portion  of  the  rising  generation — a  fair  start  in  life;  or»  by 
yielding  to  the  pleadings  of  improvidence^ — or,  it  may  be,  of 
real  suffering — to  literally  fail  in  u  manifest  duty  to  otherwise 
unprotected  and   helpless  (•luldhood.     The  very  object  of  tJie 
extraordinary  powei-s  wielded   by  School  Boards  is  to  rescue 
such  children  from  their  forlorn  condition.     A  murmur  of  dis- 
sent rises  at  thu  cruelty  of  putting  such  pressure  on  strug- 
gling families.     But  why   are   such  persons   in   penury  aod 
squalor?     Because   there  was  no   School   Board  diirjng  their 
wretched  childhood  to  rescue  them  from  the  vices  of  their  own 
fathers  and  mothers.     Are  ive,  then,  to  go  on  perpetnating 
this  hereditary  ignorance  and  depravity  ?     The  blow — cruel  it 
may  seem — muat  one  day  be  struck,  and,  if  so,  the  aooncr  the 
better.    But  in  it  cruel  ?    To  what,  in  most  cases,  is  the  child's 
education  sacrificed?    To  some  mere  habit  of  waste  or  misma- 
uagement  at  home,  or  some  vicious  excess  which,  by  long  in- 
dulgence, has  become  a  second  nature.    Only  let  Snchool  Boards 
boldly   say  to   such  parents,  *  Sacrifice    your  own  self-indul- 
gence^  and  not  vour  children's  rights  ;  *  and  let  them  bravely 
stand  by  the  children,  and  society  in  England  will  applaud. 

All  these  arguments,  however,  must  not  he  taken  to  mean 
that  mere  force  "wiU  accomplish  everything.  In  a  rigorous  appli- 
cation of  compidsion  some  hardship  must  of  necessity  be  done- 
Thia  is  inevitable.  But  it  is  a  School  Board's  duty  to  be  bard 
belbre  the  masses  can  be  taught  what  to  a  dissolute  genera- 
tion must  be  a  bitter  lesson — that  the  children's  schooling  is  to 
come  first,  drink  and  dissipation  second.  To  found  a  general 
policy  on  a  few  exceptional  cases  of  hardship,  as  has  been  done 
m  Mancheater,  is  a  fatal  error.     Exceptipnd  must  be  met.  as 
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titey  arise,  by  oxccptional  consideration.  In  tills  branch  vo- 
luntary agency  muy  usefullv  step  in  to  the  Board^s  assist- 
aaco.  Widoivs  called  out  early  in  tbo  morning  to  ivork»  and 
not  retumin^^  till  night,  bein^  compelled  to  leave  their  children 
to  the  care  of  others,  can  scarcely  be  held  responsible  for  truancy. 
Day  nurseries  or  day-liomes,  where  a  small  charge  is  made 
for  receiving  and  feeding  siioK  children  during  their  mother's 
absence,  offer  an  importunt  field  for  voluntary  enterprise.  The 
w&rk  would  embrace  widowers  similarly  placed,  and  some 
familied  even  where  father  and  mother  are  away  all  day,  and 
luight  iiselude  cases  of  non-attendance  at  school  through  in- 
sufficient clothing.  In  the  absence  of  power  by  the  local 
authority  to  make  provision  of  this  character,  the  establiaJj- 
ment  of  these  places  of  reception  in  populous  tovnis  is  for  the 
present  a  necesaity,  in  order  to  secure  a  perfect  and  universal 
application  of  compulsion. 

In  taldng  leave  of  this  portion  of  the  subject,  it  is  impe- 
rative, for  a  perfect  working  out  nf  compulsion,  that  the  various 
parts  of  the  machine  should  liang  well  together.  There  are 
tour  parties  concerned  in  the  matter — the  Hoard,  the  officers 
of  the  Board,  the  raajjistrates,  and  the  parents.  The  Board 
should  finnly  support  its  owti  officers  when  oft -offending 
parents  appear  to  answer  for  their  delinquencies.  The  magis- 
trates should  uphold  the  autJiority  of  the  Board  in  all  cases. 
The  preliminary  processes  of  warnings,  monitions,  and  forbear- 
ance have  been  exhausted  before  reaching  the  |Hdiee*court* 
The  Board  has  aL-eady  tried  the  cases  in  detail*  and  the  court 
haa  little  else  to  do  thnn  re-bear  the  evidence  and  pass  Ben- 
tence.  The  fact  that  many  bad  cases  arc  Met  off'  or  adjourned 
for  a  month,  which  amouiiU  to  nothing,  has  a  damaging  moral 
influence  out  of  doors.  The  Board^s  authority  is  thereby  weak- 
ened, and  the  final  process  of  prosecution  loaes  its  terrors* 
School  Boards  include  among  their  number  magistrates  of  est- 
perience,  purely  advantage  would  arise  from  such  persons 
being  allowed  to  adjudicate  on  School  Board  cades.  At  pre- 
sent a  feelincr  prevails  against  the  propriety  of  this. 

Indirect  CoinpuUion.  —  The  lever  of  indirect  compukion 
should  also  be  utilised*  School  Boards  may  well  ask  for  their 
heavy  task  to  be  lightened.  ^Vhy  should  not  legislation  corae 
to  their  aid  by  an  extension  of  the  principle  of  the  Factory 
and  Workshops  Acta  ?  The  law  at  present  has  it  that  chil- 
dren shall  not  be  recipients  of  wages  unless  attending  school  a 
portion  of  their  time.  Carry  this  a  step  furtiier  and  say.  chil- 
dren ignorant  of  the  rudiments  of  knowledge  shall  not  work 
for  wages  at  all.     It  is  the  same  in  principle,  that  fichool  and 
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work  go  together.  The  result  would  be  that  parent*  -would 
eagerly  msn  to  qualify  their  cbitdreu  for  work  by  Bending 
them  to  school.  Self-interest,  after  all^  is  the  best  school  officer, 
K  a  few  years'  notice  of  the  changes  were  given  there  would 
be  no  hardship,  The  work  of  School  Boards  would  Be  greatly 
relieved*  and  the  responsibility  put  on  the  right  ghoutders, 
□Eunely,  those  of  the  parents. 

Industrial  Sckonh.—The  Board  haa  exejcised  its  power* 
under  this  Act  mth  scrupulous  caution.  There  is  greatdanger 
of  nnpriocipled  parents  riddinj?  themselves  of  their  natural 
duties  to  their  children.  Juvenile  criniiniiU,  incorrigible  child- 
ren, and  such  others,  have  been  promptly  adopted.  But  it  is 
an  error  to  suppose  that  le^al  power  exists  to  clear  the  streets 
of  all  *  gutter  children,*  The  children  must  first  come  under 
the  definition  in  the  Act*  As  a  matter  ol^  fact,  many  such 
children  of  wild  Bohemian  aspect  in  Mancheater,  eelliug  news** 
papers,  &c.,  on  investigation  are  found  to  belong  to  families  of 
decent  means.  The  children  are  simply  neglecteti.  A  sharp 
application  of  compukioa  on  this  vicious  class  of  parents  is  the 
only  remedy. 

A  total  of  363  children  bare,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  School  Board,  been  committed  to  Industrial  Sehoofe 
during  tlie  last  four  years.  The  cost  to  the  city,  after  deduct- 
ing the  Treasury  allowaacea,  cannot  be  leas  tliau  2,000/.  per 
annum,  and  must  go  on  increasing.  Unfortunately  the  con- 
tributions of  parents  are  but  fractional,  which  is  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Act,  and  an  encouragement  to  immorfdity. 
The  error  lies  in  the  central  department  ret-aining;  the  power 
to  decide  what  amount  parents  shall  pay.  This  is  the  func- 
tion of  the  locality  to  which  the  case  belongs,  and,  being  little 
else  than  a  question  of  payment  of  school  ftes,  should  now  be 
left  to  School  Boards. 

General  Results  of  the  Board's  Operations. — The  value 
which  the  ratepayers  have  received  for  the  o^roat  cost  of  a 
School  Board  is  found  in  a  nutshell  in  the  following  pro^efr- 
sive  statement  of  ^ 


Returns  of  School  Attendance. 


DMMmbsr  1871 
DKembsr  1S7S 
Deoember  1B73 


j^Teragc. 

A?tuft]. 

OntliffBDalEfc 

24,290 

2s,a.^s 

38,903 

29.528 

S&.UQ 

44,881 

US>000 

40,000 

60.000 

I 


In  the  course  of  two  years  of  compulsion,  the  *  average  at- 
tendance/ that  is,  children  for  the  most  part  regularly  at  school^ 
has  been  rwaed  by  8,713;  while  11,000,  under  the  head  of 
*  actual,'  has  been  added  to  the  numbers  who  are  occadoDally 
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at  Rcliool.  Tlie  '  actunl '  is  to  be  interpreted  to  mean  thxwe 
who  have  been  at  school  fit  all;,  if  even  only  one  attendance 
has  been  made.  Some  of  such  may  be  only  '  paper  adioUrs/ 
&s  any  chaoge  of  school  would  lead  to  a  certain  number  ajj- 
peiutng  on  the  register  of  more  than  one  aehooL  The  true 
state  of  matters  is  to  be  learned  from  the  column  of  average 
attendance.  By  this  it  appears  that  of  the  24,000  children 
xmtonched  by  oducatioual  agency  in  the  year  1870  in  the  city, 
8,710  had  been  caufjht  in  the  School  Boiird  n<!t  by  the  end  of 
the  year  1873,  leaving  at  that  time  about  15,000  yet  to  be 
dealt  with.  In  the  absence  of  precise  returns  for  the  present 
yew,  and  assuraing  that  the  aaroe  rate  of  improvement  has 
continned,  it  is  a  fair  estimate  toaay  that  ab<»iit  1 0^000  children 
now  remain  who  have  yet  to  be  brought  under  inairuction. 
So  that,  if  my  calculation  for  the  year  1874  be  Cijrreet,  com- 
pubion  has  virtually  rescued  during  the  three  years  14»(KH> 
children  from  a  oondStion  of  partial  or  entire  igiioranoc  and 
neglect.  While  anch  a  result  id  a  sutHcient  answer  to  tbo^ 
holding  hercticoi  opituons  on  the  compul^ry  doctrine^  it  is  an 
encouragement  to  the  Board  to  persevere  in  a  more  thorough 
application  of  the  principle.  The  figures  juet  quoted  seem 
forcibly  to  illu&trate  the  urgent  need  for  this.  Those  who 
attend  school  only  by  fiu  and  starts  in  t\vo  years  increased 
by  1 1  jOOO,  ivhile  the  numbera  of  the  more  regular  attendere 
went  up  only  8,710.  Surely,  had  this  leniency  been  fbown, 
■many  more  of  tJiese  casual  scholai^  would  have  been  added  to 
the  ranks  of  real  school  cliildren.  The  argument  gains 
strpni|th  alao  from  the  fact,  that  at  the  close  of  the  year  1873, 
though  50,000  children  were  enrolled  in  the  books  of  the 
schools,  not  more  than  30,000  ever  made  an  approach  to 
regularity  of  attendance. 

At  the  end  of  September  1873,  a  total  of  6,287  orders  for 
the  payment  of  echoo]  fees  were  in  force.  And  as  this  pay- 
ment of  fees  must  necessarily  go  on  increai?iiig  as  further  in- 
roads are  made  \n\  tlie  10.000  yet  untouched,  free  scholars 
must  soon  reptedentj  at  a  moderate  estimate,  at  least  25  per 
cent,  of  the  whole.  Surely  this  points  to  the  propriety  of 
erecting  a  limited  number  of  free  municipal  schools,  planted 
here  and  there  in  the  most  densely-populated  and  lowest  parts 
of  the  cityi^  as  moral  breakwaters  to  resitst  the  tide  of  vice  and 
depravity.  For  the  most  part,  these  Bchools  would  be  used 
only  by  those  for  whom  they  were  provided.  The  aristocracy 
of  the  industrious  circles  would  shrink  from  sending  their 
children  to  such  schools,  erected  as  they  wore  for  the  poorest 
and  most  destitute.     Existing  schools  would  be  relieved  of  a 
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class  of  children  whose  status  renders  them  in  a  sense  un- 
desirable,    RatepajerSj  also,  who  mutmur  at  paying  fees  to 

denominational  scKoolsj  on  the  ground  that  the  representatives 
can  exercise  no  siipervisioa  over  the  quality  of  inatnictioQ 
therein,  would  be  satisfied.  And  to  all  reasonable  rainda  the 
grievance  of  the  25  th  section  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimnm, 
if  not  entirely  disappear^  while  the  children  even  of  the  lowest 
would  enjoy  the  aimple  Christian  teaching  which  the  Man- 
chester Board  haa  already  adopted. 

Fully  90  per  cent,  of  the  free  school  orders  iasued  by  the 
Board  hare  been  uaed,  and  the  children  thus  aent  to  school 
have  STeraged  fully  70  per  cent,  of  the  possible  attendances, 

Coiiciusion, — While  a  frank  outspoken  statement  of  facts 
ia  necessary,  it  must  be  admitted,  if  errors  have  been  committed 
by  the  Manchester  Board,  they  must  also  have  occurred  at 
others.  This  was  inevitable  in  a  first  essay  of  the  *  Prentice 
Hand  '  at  BO  delicnte  and  complex  a  work.  The  time  has  now 
come  for  an  answer  to  the  inquiry,  has  the  experiment  of 
School  Boards  justified  the  cost  and  labour  entailed  ?  So  f«r 
as  Manchester  is  concerned  the  answer  must  be  in  the  affirmar- 
tive.  The  immediate  effect  of  four  years'  working  of  the  Act 
has  been  to  reduce  the  mass  of  juvenile  is^orance  in  the  city 
by  14,000  children ;  to  teach  many  members  of  the  Board  the 
duty  of  laying  aside  all  party  strife  for  the  sake  of  progress ; 
to  awaken  among  all  classes  a  new  interest  in  education ;  and 
to  demonstrate  the  value  of  the  compulsory  principle.  Never 
were  educational  prospects  in  Manchester  so  bright  as  now. 
The  party  of  progress  is  in  the  ascendant,  and  in  no  long  time 
the  necessary  new  schools  will  spring  up^  and  the  duties  of 
parents  be  more  strictly  enforced. 

Finally,  do  such  results  justify  the  money  expended?  The 
total  expenditure  up  to  September  1873,  being  three  years* 
working,  amounted  to  18,fi44/.  IBs,  Ad.  This  averages  rather 
less  than  a  penny  in  the  pound  per  annum,  while  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  has  been  devoted  to  direct  school  and 
educational  work,  the  general  departmental  expenses  represent- 
ing the  remaining  third.  The  accounts  for  the  present  year 
are  not  completed,  but  it  is  eatinoated  that  the  ratepayers  will 
be  called  on  during  1874  to  contribute  to  the  extent  of  \^d.  in 
the  pound.  This  increase  is  mainly  due  to  the  erection  of  new 
Board  schools.  Timid  ratepayers,  however,  need  not  take 
fright.  The  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners  offer  money 
in  loan  at  3jrf.  per  cent,  repayable  within  fifty  years,  by  mean* 
of  which  the  Manchester  Board  could  buy  land  and  build  new 
schools  for   10^000   schoUrs,   fitted  up  with  every   modem 
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appliance,  by  means  of  a  rate  only  a  halfpenny  in  the  pound. 
It  may  lUso  be  recorded,  that  while  in  London  new  Board 
flcfaools  have  cost  in  land  and  buildings  9/.  13«.  4d.  per  child, 
tnd  in  Bradford  25/.  128.  %d,,  the  average  cost  in  Manchester 
IB  8^  per  child  for  land  and  buildings. 

These  facts  may  be  received  as  an  assurance  that  School 
Bonds  thoughout  the  country  may  grant  the  most  liberal 
educational  supplies  without  imposing  very  heavy  burdens 
on  the  ratepayers  of  the  present  generation,  and  may  thus 
Innd  down  to  their  successors  the  greatest  of  all  social 
UeBsmgs — an  educated  population. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Cooke  Tatlor  (Preston),  Inspector  of  Factories,  had  observed 
nith  some  concern  that  the  three  papers,  while  admirable  in  themselves, 
nmdered  somewhat  from  the  point  under  consideration,  dealing  merely 
irith  the  Education  Act.  He  proposed  to  confine  himself  to  the  subject 
nbmitted  for  discussion,  and  to  endeavour  to  show  how,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  all  the  Acts  mentioned,  the  desired  result  might  be  obtained.  It 
ms  not  for  him  at  this  stage  to  defend  the  half-time  system  of  education, 
iodeed  he  believed  no  more  admirable  system  had  ever  been  devised,  and 
tbit  DO  greater  results  bad  been  more  reasonably  secured  by  any  other 
Dtfhod.  But,  unfortunately,  the  ability  with  which  the  education 
eluues  and  Factory  Acts  were  drawn  was  entirely  absent  from  the 
Workshops  Act,  which  was  intended  to  occupy  the  space  lefD  vacant 
\fj  the  former.  The  Workshops  Act  introduced  an  entirely  new  system 
UQODgst  half-timers ;  the  Agricultural  Children's  Act  became  another 
ud  enUrely  different  scheme ;  while  the  Coal  Mines  and  the  Metalli- 
feroiu  Mines  Acta  introduced  no  system  whatever.  •  Consequently,  a 
child  well  provided  for  under  the  Factory  Acts  would  be  worse  off 
mder  the  Workshops  Act,  and  wholly  without  provision  under  the 
Uines  Acta.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  order  to  make  these  Acts  of 
tlu  greatest  utility  would  be  to  assimilate  their  education  clauses.  The 
next  step  would  be  to  bring  about  a  combination  of  School  Boards  and 
intpectors  of  factories  and  workshops.  At  present  no  such  combination 
ezuted,  and  although  he  was  constantly  in  communication  with  School 
Boards  there  was  no  compulsion  to  ensure  joint  action.  A  further  step 
iroold  be  the  compulsory  establishment  of  School  Boards  in  every  town. 
It  ms  Tery  extraordimuy  that  in  Lancashire,  for  instance,  Preston  was 
flDtirely  without  a  School  Board,  while  Wigan,  Bolton,  Blackburn,  and 
odier  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  had  School  Boards ;  so  that  a  Preston 
duld  Tould  have  a  poorer  education  than  a  child  in  Blackburn  or  else- 
irhere.  He  could  not  agree  with  those  who  proposed  to  abolish  the 
hiir-tiine  plan  altogether  until  it  had  been  iiiirly  tried,  and  the  Educa- 
tiiGQ  Act  had  been  made  to  work  harmoniously  with  it.  If  it  should 
tiien  be  proved  that  indirect  compulsion  did  not  produce  a  national  sys- 
tem (tf  education  let  it  be  abandoned  for  direct  compulsion,  but  not 
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untU  then.  He  could  not  quite  accept  the  theory  ihat  oIJ  half-tim«r» 
should  be  required  to  attend  Board  achools.  Iti  a  great  maaj  caaee  fac- 
tories were  atuated  a  long  way  from  BcmucI  bcIjooIb,  and  it  waa  usual  In 
such  circumstances  for  the  proprietora  of  the  factories  to  eatabliah  schools  of 
their  own,  and  therefore  a  compulsory  law  that  hii If- timers  should  attend* 
none  but  Board  schools  would  be  a  mosl  unfortunate  regulation.  All 
die  factory  schools  came  uoder  the  notice  of  factory  inspectors,  who  had 
power  to  remove  any  child  from  a  school  where  the  teaching  or  educa- 
tional apphancea  weje  jnsuiEcient. 

Mrs,  LouJSA  Lowe  (London),  who  had  had  a  practical  knowledge  for 
thirty-five  years  of  the  conduct  of  the  children  of  poor  parents  in  agri- 
cultural Bchoola,  was  convinced  that  the  beneficial  effect  of  these  Acia 
would  be  enormously  increased  jf  the  fraaiei'8  of  them  were  to  consider 
the  wifth^  of  the  poor  and  their  vi*wa  on  educatioD.  They  might  be 
BUppoacd  to  know  best  thdr  own  needa,  and  eho  believed  they  wero 

;  often  right  in  thinking  that  in  agricultural  diatricta  education  waa  mado 
ftr  too  much  a  8ynon3an  for  book  learning.  Id  her  own  pariah  there 
had  been  great  difficulty  in  getting  anything  like  a  fair  proportion  of 
children  to  attend  the  national  school,  which  ivuy  under  GoTeminenl 
jnspectorBhip.  The  parents  preferred  the  day  flchiKjle,  because  tliegp 
thought  the  education  there  given  better  adapted  to  lit  the  children  for 
tiieir  future  career  in  lite.  Not  long  ago  Viscount  Sidmouth  establialiwl 
an  outlying  school  in  one  of  the  most  scattered  diatricta  of  Devonahir*. 
It  was  not  under  ins^^ectionj  or  under  a  certificated  miatreas;  yet  all  tbd 
fennera  of  the  neighbourhood  preferred  to  send  their  daughters  to  it 
because  tliey  were  taught  readings  writing,  and  arithmetic,  aiich  geo- 
graphy as  could  be  I^imed  by  constantly  Hoeing  ii  large  map  of  Eugland 
on  the  wall,  and  were  for  the  rest  of  the  time  occupied  in  knitting  and 
gewing.  Theae  parents  considered  that  the  immense  variety  of  subjects 
taught  in  other  achools  distracted  the  attention  of  girts,  and  made  ihem. 

<  teke  less  interest  in  milking^  housework,  and  the  employmeots  which 
they  required  to  follow  to  become  good  servants  or  good  wivea  for  la« 
bouring  men.  In  one  of  their  earlier  reports  Her  Majesty's  luapectors 
of  Schools  drew  attention  to  the  circumstance  tliat  girls  ia  schools  were 
always  pmcticnlly  balf-tiuiers  as  regarded  book.s,  113  the  aftemQau  was 
devoted  to  needlework ;  yet  they  made  more  progress  than  the  boy*— 
two  and  a  lialf  or  throe  Eoutb*  Btudy  being  better  tlinn  five  or  slk.  If 
industrial  occupations  were  found  idr  the  boys  parents  would  be  leas 
unwilling  to  send  them  to  school,  and  when  the  boys  were  set  to  car- 
pentxy,  or  word  of  that  kind,  in  the  afternoon,  the  parents  would  reftp 
the  beaefib  in  the  general  uaefulnesa  of  the  boys  about  tlie  hoiue. 
Havicg  brought  up  a  large  family,  she  waa  convinced  that  they  would 
never  find  in  Jiterary  education  any  real  rival  to  the  attractions  of  ptib- 
lic-housea,  music  haJls,  and  vicious  amusements.  When  boys  left  their 
eehools  or  work  they  did  not  find  their  exercise  in  booke,  but  in  mamrn! 
employments.  By  combining  industrial  with  literary-  training  sfcboola 
would  be  made  more  attractive,  and  the  children  ihcmselvea  would  be- 
come the  most  earnest  advocatea  with  their  parentafor  regular  attendance. 
Mr.  William  K  tDSToN  (Glasgow)  aiidhewas  connected  nitJi  twoScbool 
£osii-d3,  and  had  a  good  deal  of  acquaintance  with  the  habits  of  the  poor. 
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\anmg  been  far  thirty  years  a  Sabbath  school  teacher.  His  experience 
tiagfat  him  that  the  Workshops  and  Factory  Acts  and  the  Education  Act 
in)ald  require  considerable  revision  in  order  to  make  them  capable  o£ 
bong  worked  together.  It  would  also  be  necessary  to  have  separate 
nnnu  in  connection  with  schools,  to  which  veiy  young  children  could  be 
thought  to  play  during  the  time  in  which  their  elder  brothers  and  sis- 
ten  were  being  taught  i%  school.  They  must  deal  with  the  matter 
pnetically,  and  if,  by  providing  lor  very  young  children,  they  could 
get  more  of  the  older  children  to  attend  school,  they  must  be  content 
to  cany  out  such  an  arrangement  as  one  mode  of  extending  education. 
Ererj  facility  must  be  given  to  the  scholars,  but  the  burden  of  proof 
thit  a  child  was  above  thirteen  must  fall  upon  the  parents.  At  one  of 
tiiedr  meetings  ninety-two  defaulting  parents  were  summoned  before  the 
Boirdf  and  the  members  explained  to  these  people  the  value  of  educa- 
tion, showing  them  that  their  children  would  get  better  situations  if 
they  were  educated.  They  also  ui^ed  the  parents  in  a  kind  manner  to 
eonply  with  the  law,  and  the  result  was  that  out  of  9,000  children  in 
one  district  5,000  were  ac  once  sent  to  school  When  parents  said  they 
coald  Dut  afford  to  send  their  children  to  school  they  were  told  that  they 
mut  aatisfy  the  Poor-law  Guardians  that  theirs  was  a  real  case  of  neceH- 
at^.  It  was  difficult  to  give  charity  without  encouraging  indolence 
and  vice,  and  such  matters  could  be  better  disposed  of  by  the  Poor-law 
Bonds  Uian  by  the  School  Boards.  The  hard  and  fast  regulation  in  the 
code  requiring  children  under  all  circumstances  to  attend  four  hours 
coDsecutively  for  secular  education  was  unworkable,  and  must  be  modi- 
fiod;  for  it  would  be  utterly  destructive  of  iufant  schools,  and  even 
diildren  of  nine  and  ten  could  hardly  be  kept  in  school  so  long  a  time, 
ht  places  like  Gla^w  the  School  Board  schools  ought  to  be  supple- 
Bteated  with  a  certain  number  of  industrial  schools  in  regard  to  which 
be  hoped  the  Boards  would  have  power  to  assess  for  maintenance  as  well 
Hbmlding. 

The  Ker.  William  Mitchell  (GUsgow)  remarked  that  there  were 
tm  kinds  of  difficulties  in  the  way  of  getting  children  to  school.  Some 
belonged  to  the  children  themselves,  but  others  had  been  thrown  in 
tbor  way,  and  educational  reformers  ought  to  look  first  at  those  which 
they  had  most  control  over.  In  a  portion  of  the  community  great 
djaaatisfaction  prevailed  amongst  parents  at  having  to  pay  both  fees  and 
ntes.  Those  who  were  determined  that  every  diild  should  receive  a 
p»d  education  ouglit  not  to  be  satisfied  until  they  had  obtained 
pofectly  free  schools,  so  tliat  when  people  liad  paid  their  rates  their 
children  could  go  to  scltool  without  any  additional  burdens  being  cast 
qxmthem.  Another  impediment  arosefrom  the  objection  which  many 
poor  people,  who  were  as  respectable  as  others  possessed  of  more  means, 
hid  to  the  d^radation  of  pauperising  themselves  to  receive  fees  from 
the  parish.  As  for  those  who  had  degraded  themselves  by  drunkennosa 
od  selfishness,  it  would  be  better  to  send  them  to  prison,  because  the 
p(£eeman  and  jailor  would  be  better  teachers  o£  them  than  Poor-law 
Goardians.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  School  Boards  ought  to  have 
fhll  power  to  control  all  the  educational  concerns  in  their  districts.  It 
lad  been  well  suggested  that  the  arab  children  should  be  cleaned  and 
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fed  rathfiT  than  crammed  with  catechisms,  which  e\'en  intelligent  and 
well -instructed  children  were  coufused  by.  Everything  of  that  kind 
hindered  the  working  of  these  Acts.  It  was  fooUah  to  compel  people 
to  pay  fees  tor  the  teachiag  of  that  which  they  beheved  to  be  wrong. 
As  a  nation  they  ought  to  cast  iliese  obBtnictiona  aside,  and  ahow  that 
they  were  more  interested  in  the  inteUigence  aad  morality  of  the 
country  than  in  mere  theological  forms.  Mrs.  Lowe  had  referred  ta 
the  agricultural  distrietg,  but  every  other  speaker  had  epoken  oa  if  Great 
Britain  was  one  great  city,  instead  of  being  divided  into  manufacturing, 
maritime,  and  agricultural  districts,  In  places  like  Glasgow  and  in 
factory  towns,  which  were  easily  mapped  out  into  districta,  the  children 
could  be  more  easily  reached  than  in  agricultural  diatricta,  and  some 
other  method  of  bringing-  under  inacraction  children  in  the  country 
mutit  be  adopted.  It  might  be  well  to  allow  tliom  to  attend  schosl  and 
to  engage  iu  work  on  alternate  days. 

Mr.  William  Bali*  (York)  held  that  School  Boards  otight  to  have 
more  diacretionary  power  in  enforcing  the  compulsory  clatxaeB,  aad 
Agreed  in  the  opinion  that  the  education  clatiBes  of  the  varioUB  Acta 
under  diaciisBion  must  he  nasimilated.  He  deprecated  the  escltiaiOD  <»f 
the  Bible  from  school  teaching. 

Mr.  H.  Long  (Glafigow)  lurged  the  necessity  for  eaution,lest  in  educat- 
ing the  children  they  should  pauperise  the  parents.  School  Boards  did  not 
stand  ao  much  in  tlie  pluce  of  the  parent  as  to  be  called  upon  to  feed  and 
clothe  their  children,  and  if  they  did  so  they  would  encourage  eJoth- 
ftjlnesa  by  invading  the  duties  of  maternity  in  the  most  objectionable 
manner.  There  was  reason  to  hope  that  with  the  spread  of  education 
parents  of  the  next  generation,  would  take  better  care  of  their  children. 
Indufltrial  schools  would  not  then  be  required,  and  he  waa  opposed  to 
buideaing  the  rates  for  the  support  of  institutions  for  which,  ia  the 
future,  tliere  would  be  no  need. 

The  Kev.  WjiiLiA^t  L£GG£tt  (Glaagow)  said  that  it  was  a  mifftske  to 
object  to  the  half-time  systcro,  which  he  had  known  to  produce  most 
beneficial  effects.  The  operation  of  the  ediicatioual  clauses  of  the  Factory 
Acts,  however,  had  been  lar  from  sitiftfactory,  especially  in  Scotland. 
The  establishment  of  School  Boarda  was  an  improvement,  and  the  half- 
time  ayatem  might  be  made  very  usefiil  if  diildren  were  brought  to 
Bohool  in  relays,  one  set  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  fiftemoon.  It 
waa  agreeable  to  children  to  be  employed  for  a  portion  of  their  lime 
in  industriitl  occupations,  and  at  thirteen  and  fourteen  they  became 
anxious  to  earn  wages  and  lighten  home  burdens.  In  Glasgow 
the  half-time  sy&tem  had  not  been  fairly  tried,  but  on«  school  had 
been  in  active  operatioti  for  fifleen  years  in  connection  with  the 
thread  milla  in  the  eaatem  district.  There  thf^y  had  two  reiays  of 
chilndren,  the  first  numbering  72  and  the  second  75,  making  147 
altogether.  The  average  yearly  attendance  w-as  140.  One  condition  of 
their  being  permitted  to  work  waa  regular  attendance  at  school.  H© 
believed  there  would  he  no  ditticuliy  in  School  Boards  establishing 
echoola  of  that  kind  amongst  industrial  populations.  At  present  too 
great  a  tendency  was  shown  to  pay  exclusive  attention  to  book  teaching. 
A  joiner's  abop  stimulated  the  inteUigence  of  children  far  more  tluui 
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-many  ordinary  sclioola.  It  would,  Iifiw&vor,  be  a  miatuke  far  School 
Ijjuarda  to  eaiabli^h  induatxia]  school.-t,  but-  ioduetiy  coulii  anl,  be  ns 
'  effectually  Drgantseii  in  thti^m  as  in  worke^l^jpa.  Let  every  bchool  Board 
te  a  depaxtmeot  wholly  given  up  to  Jialf-timera,  anil  lot  employui's  of 
labour  come  to  tho^  ^hoLiIa  unil  iihuiin  Hie  t^erviceB  ol'  two  hoyH,  onu 
to  work  in  the  forcDOoa  aud  tho  olbcr  to  Uika  bisjilucG  in  the  alli^rnoon. 
In  this  miinner  the  half-time  Act  would  hn  ufliciently  wurked. 

Mr,  KlPSTON  expLuued  that  he  did  nut  m-ijIi  &-]uk^1  buarda  to  reject 
t)i«  half^tioiQ  Ejyeietn,  but  held  that  to  amaJgamatc  half-time  with  tho 
ordinary  achoolR  would  be  injurious  and  impraclicablo. 

Mr,  G,  J.  Ht>L¥OAK£  (London)  believed  the  En^tifih   brain  capable 
of  containing  more  than  Mre.  Lowe  proposed  to   put  into  it,  and  had 
been  struck  at  the  painftil  higgling  developod  during  the  discuaaion  about 
l^iving  free  education.    It  waa  the  interest  of  the  State  that  the  people  of 
England  ahould  be  educated,  and  to  aee,  it  parents  neglected  their  duty 
or  could  not  discharge  it,  that  such  education  waa  given.      So  long  aa 
lutes  vrere  levied  for  swhoolst  why  should  not  education  be  raiidc  absolutely 
free?     Ail  the  endowmenta  of  education  had  been  seiiod  upon  by  the 
middle  clasB,  who  were  an  much  degraded  by  getting  educalion  partly 
HX  the  public  expense  a»  parenUi  or  children  couJd  ha  by  the  iree  edu- 
cation ho  proposed.     This  cry  about  degradation  of  the  parents  vras  the 
xztoeC  pitiful  one  that  could  be  raised,    ikime  time  ago  he  wiia  at  Anriaier- 
dam,  und  had  occuaion  to  go  down  the  Zuydcr  Zee  to  lieo  a  iriend  who 
had  the  management  of  Inrge  worka.  He  niw  iu  Uve  luidat  of  tlie  wuicra 
a  scliool  £or  the  children  of  the  workmen,  uiid  jmcertaiued  that  tJie 
workmen  wuuld  not  come  to  work  unleia  education  waa  provided  for 
th^r  children.     When  trndes'  unions  were  wiser,  would  they  not  exact 
^^■ftducutioti   aa  a  condition    gE    anybody    working  anywhere  7       Aa    to 
^HKcular  education  it  meant  separatt^nef^  in  the  m<Kle  of  tuition  ;   it  did 
^^iiot  mean  prohibition  of  tho    Bible  or  religious  waching.     Be<;jeuEly  a 
lady  iu  I^ndon  came  t.o  him  and  said,  *  I  have  openeil  a  aeuular  schooJ^ 
and  liic  parents  say  they  want  religioua  inatniction.'     Ho  said,  '  Very 
wdl ;  teil  tlibm  they  con  have  it,  but  say  religion  ia  an  extra^  because 
you  are  called  upon  to  do  the  duty  o£  the  local  otergyuiau,     Thie  ia  bia 
busineaa.     You  ought  to  engage  sonie   p<x»r,  but  bom-Hi,  euratt',  jiay 
him  for  doing  it,  and  cliarge  it  iu  the  bili.'     This  mixed  education 
^^  made  muddle-minded  Christiana  and  muddle- minded  slatwimcn, 
^^M        l^lrs.  AvEi,iA  LewiJ)  {Lr>ndrin)  inhi»tt.ed  on  tbi;  it^ceflsity   of    training 
^^nnd  educating  chitdron,  whether  tlio  parents  were  able  to  pay  or  not. 
^^ft&t  the   Hath   Street  Schools  ehe  had  teen  ^lU)   poor  litlle  creatures 
^'brought  iu  from  the  atreeta,  and  at  first  there  waa  ihe  greatest  dithculty 
in  getting  them  to  comprehend  anything.     If  children  were  allowed  tn 
run  about  the  streets  in  that  manner,  they  hnd  the  greatest  dilTiculty  in 
paying  attentiou  to  inatniction  ;  diey  could  not  underatand  the   lawa 
of  society  and  grow  up  criminalB.     Aa  to  feeding;  and  washing  tliem,  aha 
liad  found   that  persons  tntereated  in    the  children  had  a,  marvclloua 
^^nHueGue  over  them.     On   one  occasion    she   took  charge  in  Suffolk  of 
^H>>d8  of  from  twelve  to  fieventeen  whom  no  one  cuuld  manage.     After 
she  had  instructed  them  for  aix  wecka^  they  actually  cnnie  to  lier  one 
Sunday  evening  with  their  aiatea  and  copy-books  to  l^ru  wlmt  were 
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their  lessonB  for  thfi  week.  In  the  City  of  London  she  tried  another 
boys'  class,  and  was  ro  sqcc^asfiJ  that  she  did  not  believe  in  any  lovrer 
huniaiiity  at  all.  It  was  said,  '  Do  not  pauperise  the  parents;*  but 
their  duty  to  their  children  waa  hi^hei-  than  their  duty  U>  themselves, 
and  they  must  take  relief  from  the  pariah  rather  than  allow  their  chil- 
dren topo  withiMit  Miucation,  which  was  an  abaalute  necessity. 

Mr.  Rowland  Hasiilton  (I>ondon)  said  everyone  who  had  attended 
the  meeting  of  that  department  must  liave  been  impreaaed  with  the  ex- 
tent of  the  question  it  had  uadcrtftken  to  discuss.  It  hod  been  said  on 
the  previous  diiy  that  there  would  be  nothing  to  epare  ont  t>f  the 
revenuea  of  the  universities.  When  they  canie  to  consider  a  truly 
national  queation^  ihoy  would  find  tliat  it  would  refjuire  an-  amount  of 
expenditure  spread  over  tho  whole  country  of  which  even  the  endoiw- 
ments  of  the  univeraities  and  all  others  together  would  form  but  a  very 
small  portion.  For  tliis  renfiou  he  had  listened  with  apeeial  interest 
to  the  obacin'ationa  upon  pauperism.  jUthouj^h  he  could  not  go 
entirely  with  Mr.  IloJyoalie,  yet  a  scheme  of  free  achoola,  to  which 
every  child  would  htive  the  right  of  acceaa,  would  Involve  no  id»ia  oC 
pauperism.  The  idea  of  pmiperiam  wm  engendered  by  the  differenoo 
made  between  one  child  and  another.  And  this  brought  him  to  another 
difficulty,  which  ho  hopd  would  l>B£ore  long  disappear,  but  which  at 
prMOnt  was  very  serious.  He  could  not  but  think  that  a  great  many 
of  theae  exceptional  caaea  of  worthy  and  deserving  people,  who  were 
unable  to  pay  the  school  fee,  must  be  left  to  their  neighboura  and. 
Iriendsj  because  a  remedy  could  not  be  applied  by  law  without  giving 
permanence  to  the  very  evil  they  desired  to  remove.  iVs  to  technical 
instruction,  he  could  not  but  regard  teaching  a  child  a  Inule  jw  a 
subaidiafy  and  separate  branch  «£  the  great  edacatioual  system,  bat  the 
use  of  certain  haudicraftj*  would  be  valuable  in  cultivating  ihe  faculty 
of  correct  observation,  which,  at  present,  waa  too  much  neglected. 
Many  of  the  difficulties  of  the  half-time  Fyatem  might  be  avoided  by 
some  modification  of  the  system  of  apprenticeship.  The  attempts 
to  legislate  upon  this  subject  made  by  Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Knssell, 
and  others^  and  the  partial  succeas  of  the  Factory  Acts,  showed  bow 
great  were  tlie  dii^cnlties  to  be  overcome  ;  nud  it  ujight  be  said  that  the 
measure  of  1870,  like  the  constitution  which  Solon  gave  to  Athens,  waa 
the  beat  which  the  country  could  support  at  the  time.  With  all  its 
defects,  it  waa  an  Act  under  which  all  who  wished  to  do  real  work 
would  i-eceive  some  support  from  the  Government.  But  it  must  not  bo 
accepted  as  final,  and  if  the  AssMtation  could  assist  those  who  were 
seeking  improveraemcnt  by  bringing  practical  experience  to  bear  upou 
the  Educatinn  Department,  one  step  would  be  taken  towards  obtaioiug 
A  better  enactment, 

Mr.  E,  L,  O'Mallet  (London)  desired  to  Bay  a  word  or  two  from  tlk« 
point  of  view  of  selfishneRaj  prejudice,  and  ignoranCO,  It  appeared  to  Mm 
that  the  interests  of  the  British  ratepayera  had  been  ignored  in  thifi  dis- 
cnsaion.  As  a  ratepayer,  he  regarded  ivith  terror  the  extension  of  a 
eyatem  which,  as  pmved  in  the  case  of  Glasgow,  neceasitated  so  much 
expenditure.  The  notion  that  schools  should  be  made  free  waa  fonnded 
upon  an  opinion  of  the  duty  of  the  State  which  he  hoped  would  never 
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pulnr.  It  wafi  not  the  duty  o(  the  State  to  educAt^  it^  ynung, 
^^•B  that  those  who  by  iiatiir«  were  t-espautub[&  for  th^  w<>lfare 
r  young  eiiuuld  educate  tLcin.  On  tho  part  of  thow  who  tlid  not 
ar  cominnnism,  he  munt  protest  against  another  argument  put  for* 
ward  by  Mr.  Holyoake,  Because  there  were  endowmenta  for  the  rich, 
it  was  argned  that,  the  rj-tepajers  should  be  caJled  upon  lo  pay  for  the 
^ucfttion  of  the  poor,  Hy  diBjmted  thn  analo}r>'  wliich  Mr,  Holyoake 
had  attemptetl  to  draw  Imtween  tho  cndowraenta  provitl«l  hy  thoso 
interest^i  in  education  and  the  fundg  wliich  niiglit  hn  Jbrced  l>y  State 
ordinance  from  the  nation.  He  admitted  that  'whcn  tho  views  of  thoso 
nrho  agreed  with  Mr.  Ilolyoake  hud  been  generally  acceplfd,  and  endow- 
xnenta  intended  for  private  purposes  hod  been  treated  as  national  pofl- 
eession,  there  might  be  some  force  in  the  argument ;  but  that  only 
made  him  }iope  that  t!te  day  when  that  could  be  dune  might  be  far 
distant.  The  right  to  individual  liberty  Imd  been  overlooked,  lie  did 
not  my  timt  the  conduct  of  iho  (ilaegow  School  Board  had  been 
tjrannicnlor  opprcBsivo,  hut  it  ivua  dangerouA  to  argue  from  partiou- 
larG  to  genends,  and  wluit  might  be  admirable  under  R^iiod  manfigement 
in  that  city  would  be  a  lerriblo  experiment  iC  applied  ihruughtmt  the 
cotlXLtry.  He  must-  protest  against  the  trenieiidoua  paraphernalia  of 
criminal  procedure  which  oae  of  tlie  [apcre  recommt^nded  eliould 
Attach  to  the  optrations  of  School  B<:«r(l3+  Full  juetice  had  not  been 
done  to  what  liad  been  contemptiiioitflly  called  'private  adventiirea; ' 
and  he  believed  chat  there  vsaa  a  ^^'lod  deal  of  reckloa^m^'Hs  iti  the 
^rit  of  those  whtt  rode  the  hobby  *>f  .School  Boards.  No  scbome  of 
«daca.iion  could  ever  succeed  which  did  not  commend  itself  to  the 
bearta,  consciences,  and  sympathies  of  the  people. 

Mr.  H[)LYOAKK  stated  that  when  he  sjKike  of  the  middle  or  tho 
upper  class  havinc  plundered  endowments  meant  for  other  people  he 
did  not  projioae  that  the  peo|iio  ehoidd  imitnU'  thnf.  e,\n.niple.  He 
must  repudiate  the  suggestion  that  ho  was  a  Conimimisft  in  that 
sense. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Bion  (London)  cnnHiderpd  the  School  BoArd  system 
of  compulsion  in  some  form  9o  nmeh  of  n  necessity  that  all  the  schools 
in  the  kingdom,  whether  undirr  Hchoot  Board  inspection  or  not,  ought 
^ID  ho  under  some  sort  of  renpnuHible  auperrision  and  inspection.     He 
'  hoortily  joined  in  tJie  protest  which  liod  been  mode  on  behalf  of  indi- 
vidual iibertyj  and  trusted  tlmt  no  universal  abstract  system  of  mathe- 
matical exActitudo,  rejecling  all    local    conaiderationsj  would    ever  bo 
■ppiiod.     He  had  hoped  tlxw-t  ono  Btrikmg  weakness  of  tlio  lialf-timo 
ff^Mdm  would  liave  been  pointed  out — it  waa  tlio  absence  of  uny  provi- 
moa  for  uhildren  being  sent  Ut  Achool  except  when  they  wero  at  work 
■B  half-timer!^.     A  buy  :night  bo  as  ignorant  ae  pofiaible  before  com- 
mesicing  work,  and  m  tho  lactory  districts  too  many  parents,  knowing 
that  tliey  would  be  obliged  to  Bend  their  children  when  they  wont  to 
mrork,  were  in  the  habit  of  not  seivding  them  to  school  at  all  uiitil  that 
time  arrived.    This  was  a  fatal  objection  to  theeysteraf  unless  a  remedy 
could  be  provided,    No  doubt  the  education  clauees  of  these  Acts  ought 
to  be  asHiinilated  as  regarded  towns,  but  the  arrangements  suitable  to 
^xnanuiacttmag  (Us&ricts  were  &ot  quite  applicable  to  agricuItuiiLl  dia^ 
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txicta.  But  it  VBUa  tuost  important  tlmt  no  cliiltl  aliould  be  allowed  ti> 
go  to  workuiittl  it  liud  |)A5&ed  a  certain  atandafd  of  examination.  UnleoB 
a  regiilatioa  of  tliia  kind  was  mode  direct  comptdsion  must  fail.  It 
would  have  been  bctticr  had  they  been  able  ta  rely  upon  icidirect  com' 
pulalon,  but  dire  neee^ity  had  compelled  the  country  to  seek  Govern- 
ment ;iid,  and  to  resort  U^  direct  compiilgion.  The  great  antagonist  to 
education  w^  after  uU,  the  labour  market.  It  was  not  generally  known 
that  the  most  Illiterate  pnrlB  of  England  were  the  nianu^turing  dis- 
tricta.  There  was  lio  better  test  than  the  number  of  men  and  women 
wliQ  on  their  marriage  signed  the  register  with  a  mark^  because  they 
cftnld  not  write  their  naraee.  Tested  in  this  ■miy^  the  iron-working 
and  coal-mining  diatricta  were  found  to  be  the  most  illitera-te.  For 
instance,  in  Staflbrd&hire  3(J  per  cent,  of  the  men  and  44' 1  per  cent,  of 
tiie  women  signed  crosses  instead  of  their  names ;  and  in  Monmouth- 
shire, 3G'7  men  and  44'4  women  did  the  same.  In  Iiancashire  the 
ifigiffes  were — men  20'ii)|  and  womipn  40  per  cent,  of  all  classes ;  moEit 
of  these  people  had  been  to  half-time  schoola.  Of  agricuttural  countaa 
the  following  results  were  given: — Westmoreland,  11'2  men  and  l-4-'7 
women;  Kntland^  14'5  men  and  lO'S  women;  Hampahire,  1G"3  men 
and  14'6  women;  Dorse tslnre,  21*2  men  and  18'(!  women.  T^ei^^un 
Berkshire,  with  scarcely  any  marLufacturea :  Backinghamshire,  vith 
very  little;  and  Redfordehirej  with  straw  platting  and  other  manufiAC- 
turea.  In  Berkfibire  21'2l  per  ceot.  of  men  and  151  of  the  women  were 
unable  to  sign  their  namea;  in  BuckinghamHhire,  26*2  men  and  2\'t 
women  ;  and  in  Bedfordshire  32*5  men  and  35'6  women.  If  they  could 
provide  thftt  no  one  shonk!  go  to  work  until  be  had  jjaased  a  certiiin  staD- 
dard  of  learning,  that  he  should  be  kept  at  hali-time  when  first  he  began 
work,  and  that  he  should  never  go  to  full  time  until  he  had  jjaased  a 
fiulher  standfljd,  much  would  be  done  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the 
case. 

i^Ir.  James  McCi.eu.anii  (London)  (who  had  taken  the  chair  in  tiie 
fl-bseijce  of  Lord  Napier  and  Ettricfc)  expressed  surprise  that  industoi»l 
schools  could  not  be  cHtahJisUed  in  Scotland  as  in  England.  It  hod  been 
stated  iliat  twenty-one  fiai'ciits  lisd  been  fined  by  the  sheriff  twen^-one 
guineas.  If  they  did  not  send  theae  children  to  school,  were  similar 
fines  to  the  same  amount  to  be  imposed  ?  This  was  a  grejit  difficulty, 
for  he  feared  there  was  a  claas  which  could  not  be  dealt  with  either  by 
iine  or  lui prison ment.  The  hall-time  ^atom  would  not  be  aatiafitclor^' 
until  there  was  one  uniforai  regulation  for  the  whole  country.  He 
doubted  the  eflicacy  of  evening  schoolsj  because  children  who  had  been  at 
work  all  day  were  apt  to  ikll  asleep  over  their  lessons.  In  order  to  avoid 
infection,  it  wag  highly  desirable  that  every  child  should  be  clean,  and 
that  a  bath  should  be  attached  to  every  schooL  To  remove  the  difficulg" 
iu  regard  to  fining  [>oor  pareats,  lie  would  suggest  a  school  orgamsatioiL, 
mmilar  to  the  charity  organisation  in  London,  by  which  benevoleait 
persona  might  aeek  out  delaultcrs  and  pei"auade  them  to  send  their 
children  to  schouh  Rather  than  tbose  people  should  be  placed  amongs^t 
disrejmtable  aasoclatiouij  Ii:  jail,  it  would  be  better  tliat  the  feen  sbould 
be  paid. 

The  Rgt-  William  Mitchell,  replying  lo  the  objection  i:ai«d  on 
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,f  of  live  ratepayers,  said  tfii>  School  Board  were  not  acting  as  legia* 

rs,  but  as  sdmioistraUirs  of  the  Education  Act,  and  in  GlaAgovr  no 

.86  which  that  measure  did  not  authorise  had  been  incuxreil.     Thff 

in  (Tittsgow  of  threepence  in   the  pound  was  the  aniallesl  in  tho 

They  could   not    be    charged   with    being    too   rigid    with 

fauJterSj  becauee  thej  hiid  no  discretion  as  to  summoning  defaultei^ 

ifore  the  Board.     The  apirit  of   the  hiilf-timt'  Act  had  been  ignored, 

t  under  the  new  Act  ic  would  be  impoaaihle  to  evade  giving  proper 

uciitidti  to  childxpn.     No  child   under  trn  yenra  of  Ag«  cotild   bo 

.ployed  half-time,  and  conaequenllj  they  had  the  years  fi*om  five  to 

iruii  for  carrj'^ing  out  the  powers  of  the  Aot, 

The  liiiv.  J.  Pace  Hoffs  (Gla^^w)  explained  that  he  did  not  proposa 
to  alwIiiJi  the  half-time  By)>tem,  but  regarded  it  aa  a  puiitful  necessity, 
and  thought  they  should  f^ek  to  mnke  that  ^^tem  and  night  Bchool« 
unneceasary.  A.s  to  religioua  difljcultyj  of  which  somQ  people  wore  so 
afraid,  he  vcnturod  to  predict  tliat  in  five  years'  time  thfl  cotiacietiee  and 
heart  o£  the  country  would  approve  of  the  secular  eSucalron,  It  was  a 
burning  fshame  that  those  who  contended  for  that  Byatem  should  bo 
attacked  aa  though  they  were  opposed  to  religious  education-  He  waa 
earnestly  in  favour  of  religious  instruction,  hut  believed  that  it  ought 
to  be  given  by  the  best  meD,  and  that  a  diatinction  should  be  drawn 
't>etwcoD  things  wliich  differed. 

Mr.  T.  F.  Moss  (8hftfield)staled  that  he  had  not  propOJM.^  that  privata 
enturc  sclioula  should  be  swept,  out  of  existence,  but  merely  Inaiiited 
that  those  who  undertook  to  teach  ^ould  prove  their  competency  tor 
the  task.  It  waa  an  injury  to  aociety  to  allow  cliildren  to  apend  tho 
b^  years  of  their  lives  in  echoola  which  did  not  supply  efficient  edu- 
cation. With  regard  to  washing  and  feeding  children,  he  would  giv^ 
his  experience  of  a  school  in  the  lowest  part  of  Sheffield,  which  was 
openod  for  the  ntcommodation  of  1,000  children.  During  the  first; 
woeJc  they  came  dirty^  lagged,  and  unlcempt,  but  one  of  their  beat 
teachers,  a  Scotchman,  explaancpd  to  the  parents  that  the  children  must 
be  Bent  clem  and  tidy.  Afterwards,  those  who  came  dirty  were  sent 
home  again.  The  consequengo  was  thnt  the  children  Boon  came  nttit 
uid  clean,  and  the  echool  now  presented  a  moat  ple^teing  sight.  It  wo» 
1  diflficult  to  teach  children  cleanJirieati,  and  the  moral  iulluence  of 
leij  school  training  extended  to  the  parents, 
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Thf  Iliftttiry,  Principles^  and  Pt&ffrcsa  of  Education  in  Scot- 
land on  the  icorkinfj  of  the  Scotch  Education  Act^  By  the 
Hev.  James  Taylor,  D.D. 

THERE  18  abundant  evidence  that  at  a  very  early  period 
schcM>lB  existed  in  Scotland  chiefly  in  connection  with  the 
religious  houses.  As  Principal  Ijqq  reniarks,  we  cannot  but 
think  kindly  of  the  men  who  founded  and  aupported  the 
country  schools  in  which  Buchanan  and  Knox  were  educated 
forty  years  before  the  Reformation ;  but  while  we  give  these 
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men  the  honour  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  withhold  from 
them,  we  must  claim  foi*  the  great  Scottish  Reformer  and  his 
colleagues  and  eucceeaora  the  credit  of  having  been  the 
instruments  in  the  hand  of  Providence  of  effecting  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  parocliial  schools  for  the  education  of  the 
poor  as  well  as  of  the  richer  mcnahere  of  the  community.  It 
was  proposed  by  John  Knox  that  a  school  should  be  established 
in  everj  parish,  a  grammar-school,  or  college,  as  it  was  called, 
in  every  town,  and  a  university  id  every  city.  The  authors 
of  the  '  First  Book  of  Diecipline '  judged  it  a  matter  of  neces- 
eity  that  *  every  parish  shnukl  have  one  schoolmaster  appointed 
— such  a  one  at  least  as  might  be  aljle  to  teach  grammar  and 
the  Latin  tongue^  if  the  town  were  of  any  reputfltiou,' 

In  1616  the  Privy  Council  empowered  the  bishops,  in 
conjunction  witlv  the  heritors,  to  establish  a  school  in  every 
})»tiflli  in  their  respective  dioceseSj  and  to  assess  the  laiida  for 
that  purpose,  for  the  advancement  of  true  religiooj  and  the 
training  of  cliildren  '  in  civility,  godlinesB,  knowledge,  and 
learning.*  This  Act  of  the  Privy  Couuctl  in  1616  was 
confirmed  by  the  Parliament  in  1633;  and  under  its  autliority 
Bchoola  were  instituted  in  the  more  cultivated  districts  of  the 
country.  Five  years  latei",  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  gave  directions  for  *  the  settling  of  schools 
in  every  parish,  and  providing  entertainment  for  men  able  for 
the  charge  of  teaching  youth.'  A  representation  was  made 
to  Hi3  Majesty  that  '  the  means  hitherto  appointed  for  schools 
of  all  aorta  have  both  been  little  and  ill-paid/  and  in  1642 
presbyteries  were  ordained  to  see  '  that  every  parish  should 
have  a  school  where  children  are  to  be  bred  in  reading, 
writing,  and  grountls  cpf  religion.* 

The  dissensions  which  soon  aft^r  broke  out  in  Scotland 
unfortunately  prevented  the  nation  from  reaping  the  fiiU  fruits 
of  these  wise  enactments,  but  the  registers  of  the  Eccledastical 
Courts  prove  that  schools  were  generally  established  through- 
out the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  and  that  in  these  districts 
education  was  widely  diffused.  After  the  Revolution  had 
established  peace  and  order  in  the  kingdom,  an  Act  was  passed 
in  1 696  which  declared  that  a  school  should  be  instituted  and 
a  schoolmaster  appointed  in  every  parish,  and  salaries  provided 
for  the  teachers.  The  maximum  salary  was  fixed  at  200  marks 
(11/.  2s.  2d,),  and  the  minimum  at  100  marks.  The  right  of 
appointing  the  teachers  and  superintending  the  school  waa 
vested  in  the  heritors  and  the  minister  of  the  parish. 

This  famous  Act  laid  the  foundation  of  Scotland's  proudest 
distinction,  and  has  proved  one  main  source  of  her  subsequent 
prosperity. 
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Before  one  generation  had  jwisscd  away,'  says  I^onl 
Macunlay,  *  it  began  to  be  evideot  that  the  ct>mmon  people  of 
Scotland  were  superior  in  intelli^enct^  tt)  thp  comiiinn  ]ieople 
of  any  other  country  in  Europe.  To  whatever  land  (he 
Scotchman  miglit  travel,  to  whaterer  calling  he  iiiic;ht  betake 
hirasclf.  in  America  or  in  India,  id  trade  or  in  war,  the 
advantao^e  which  he  derived  from  his  early  training  raised  bJin 
above  his  eompetitora,  If  he  was  taken  into  a  warehouse  ae 
a  porter,  he  eoon  beeamp  forcnian.  If  Jie  enlisted  in  the  array, 
he  soon  became  eergeant.  Scotland,  racanwliLle,  in  spite  of 
the  burreniiess  of  her  hoiI  and  the  severity  of  her  climate, 
made  ^ucK  progress  in  agriculttifc,  in  manufactures,  in  com- 
merce, in  letters,  in  science,  in  all  that  ctmstitntes  civilisation, 
as  the  Old  Wnrld  had  never  seen  eipialled,  and  as  eveti  the 
2tfew  World  has  scarcely  seen  aurpafi^ed.' 

For  more  than  a  century  after  the  passing  of  the  law  of 
1696  the  Scottish  narocl^ial  schools  were  wholly  overlooked 
neglected  by  the  Legislature.  The  emolumfnts  of  the 
ImosterH  remained  stationary,  wfiile  those  of  every  other 
"profession  and  trade  increased.  In  consequence,  tlic  social 
status,  tbe  acquirementSj  and  influence  of  the  teaeherfi  were 
seriously  deteriorated.  Their  depressed  condition  at  lenj»tli 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Legislature:  and  in  1803  an 
Act  wa^i  paBsed  which  raised  the  mnxinmra  salary  to  22/.  4/(.  3tL, 
and  the  miiumum  to  l6^  I'ts*  4f/.,  exclusive  of  fees*  and 
declared  that  a  dwelling-house  of  not  more  than  two  rooms 
should  be  provided  for  each  schoolmaster.  The  Act  further 
provided  that  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  fihould  be  revised 
every  twenty-four  years,  the  averafje  price  of  grain  duiing 
the  precediut^  twenty-five  regulating  the  salary  during  the 
Bucceeding  twenty-five.  At  the  first  revision,  in  1828,  a  con- 
^eruble  addition  was  made  to  tine  salai'ies  of  the  parochial 
teachers ;  the  majiimuoi  was  raised  to  34/.  4.r.  4f^.,  the  minimum 
to  25/.  I  3j.  Zd.  But  at  the  second  rcvisioHj  in  1833,  these  sums 
were  reduced  nearly  one-third. 

Meanwhile,  the  country  had  become  awake  to  the  fact  that 
the  time-honoured  parochial  system,  invalualtlc  as  i^t  had  been 
in  days  past,  was  no  longer  adequate  to  meet  the  altered  con- 
ditions of  society,  and  to  supply  the  vastly-increased  educa^ 
tional  want  of  this  community,  even  when  supplemented  by 
the  Free  Church  Education  Scheme;,  and  by  hundreds  of 
adventure  schools.  In  consequence,  sti'cnuoua  ciforta  to 
a^pt  our  educational  system  to  the  present  state  of  the 
country  were  made,  first  by  private  members  of  Parlianient, 
like  Lord  Melgund — now  Earl  of  Minto — and  the  late  Mr. 
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Alexander  Murray  DimJop,  nnd  then   by  successive  liberati 
goveramonts  represeuted  by  Lord  Moncreiff,  to  whom  Scotland 
owes  a  deep  debt  of  j^ratitude  for  his  unwearied  labours  in  this 
good  cause.     Not  less  than  ten  education  bills  were  introduced 
into  Parliament  between  IS49   and    187^.      The  principles  of 
all  lhese   hills  were  the  same — central  and  local  supervision, 
inspection,  and  compxiUory  rating — and   all   of  them,  with  tlic 
exception  of  the  biU  of  180 1,  which  abolished  the  religious 
tests    imposed    on    the   teachers    and   increased   their    scanty  j 
emoluments,  were  shipwrecked  on  the   rock  of  ecclesiastical 
jealousy  and  contention.     But  the  light  thrown  by  the  Royal  1 
Commission  of  1866  on  the  real  state  of  education  in  Scotland, 
its  insufGciency  in   many  even  of  the  rural  diatricts,  its  in- 
efficiency in  many  more ;   the  discovery  that  while  in  some 
counties   the    prajmrtLon    of  scholars   to    the    population  was 
1  to  5,  in  others  only  1  in  14,  and  that  in  individual  parishe& 
it  varied  from  1  in  4  to  I  in  'SO ;  and   the  appalling  fact  that 
in    all    our    large   towiis   the   number    of  totally   uneducated 
children  might  be  counted  by  thousands,  in  one  at  least  by  lens 
of  thousands,  and  that  there  were  in  Scotland  not  less  than     ' 
92,900  children  who  attended  no  school,  and  were  growing  up  in  ■ 
total  ignorance  of  their  duty  alike  to  God  and  toman,  at  length  ™ 
constrained  the  members  of  the   Legislature  on   both   sides  of 
the  House   to  unite  in  pasaing  the  bill  which  the  late  Lord 
Advocate  Young   introduced  into   Parliament   in    1872,   and     i 
which  became  law  at  the  clojse  of  that  session.  ■ 

There  are  two  great  principles  on  which  the  Education  T 
(Scotland)  Act  is  founded — viz.^  that  efficient  and  i^uitable 
education  must  be  provided  for  every  child  of  school  age  in  the 
country,  and  that  every  child  is  bound  to  take  advantage  of 
the  education  thus  provided.  Tiie  principle  embodied  in  the 
compulsory  clauses  of  the  Education  Act  is  not  new  in  Scot- 
land. As  early  as  the  year  1494,  it  was  enacted  by  the  Estates 
that  throughout  the  realm  all  barons  and  freeholders  *  that  are 
of  snlistance  should  put  their  eldest  sons  and  heirs  to  the  schools 
free,  until  they  be  six  or  seven  yeai*s  of  age,  and  to  remain  at 
the  grammar  schools  until  they  be  competently  founded  and 
have  perfect  Latin ;  and  thereafter  to  remain  three  j-ears 
at  the  schools  of  art  and  jure  (law),  so  that  they  have  know- 
ledge and  understanding  of  the  laws  .  ,  ,  and  what  baron  oc 
fi?eebolder  of  substance  that  holds  not  his  son  at  the  schools, 
having  no  lawful  excuse,  he  shall  pay  to  tlie  King  the  sum  of 
twenty  pounds.'  At  a  later  period,  the  Oiurch  Courts  appear 
to  have  specially  charged  themselves  with  the  duty  of  compel- 
ling parents,  of  whatever  rank,  to  bring  up  their  children  *  in 
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iaming  and  virtue.*  Numerous  entries  are  scattered  tbrough- 
lUt  the  minutes  of  the  Kirk  Sessions  which  show  the  great 
ioxiety  of  the  ministers  and  elders  that  the  people  should  send 
iheir  children  universally  to  school,  that '  they  may  all  learn  at 
least  to  read.'  And  it  is  enacted,  that  the  parents  who  neglect 
to  do  so  shall  pay  the  same  fees  as  if  their  children  were  sent 
to  school.  TaJce  as  an  example  of  such  enactments  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  minutes  of  the  Kirk  Session  of  Anstruther 
in  1595  : — '  The  Session  thinks  meet  that  all  the  youth  in  the 
town  shall  be  caused  to  come  to  the  school  to  be  teachcd,  and 
tiut  sic  as  are  puir  shall  be  furnished  upon  the  common  ex- 
pences  ....  And  for  sic  as  are  able  to  susteen  their  bairns 
■t  the  school,  and  do  their  dewtie  to  the  teacher  for  them,  they 
■hall  be  cominandet  to  put  them  to  the  school,  that  they  may 
be  brought  up  in  the  fear  of  God  and  virtue,  whilk  if  they  refuse 
to  do  they  shall  be  called  before  the  Session  and  admonisht  of 
tiieir  dewtie.  If  after  admonition  they  mind  not,  then  farther 
order  shall  be  taken  with  them,  and  the  magistrates  and  council 
lie  desired  to  take  fra  them  the  quarter  payment  for  their  child 
"whether  they  put  their  bairns  to  the  school  or  not.'  These 
■tringent  measures  were'attended  with  the  most  beneficial  effects, 
«nd  were  completely  successful  in  attaining  the  end  in  view. 
ITe  are  informed  by  Kirkton  that  in  1560  *  every  village  had 
» school,  every  family  almost  had  a  Bible,  yea,  in  most  of  the 
coontry  all  tlie  children  of  age  could  read  the  Scriptures.* 
And  down  to  a  very  recent  period  in  the  rural  parishes  through- 
out the  Lowland  counties  scarcely  a  single  individual  of  mature 
ue  could  be  found  who  was  unable  to  read.  The  altered  state 
Oimatters  in  the  large  towns,  and  in  the  mining  and  manufac- 
taring  districts  of  the  country,  to  a  great  extent  brought  about 
hf  the  influx  of  many  thousands  of  the  Irish,  has  rendered  ab- 
idutely  necessary  the  enactment  of  stringent  compulsory  pro- 
rioons  to  secure  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  country.  On 
AtB  point  all  parties,  political  and  ecclesiastical,  are  at  one,  for 
experience  has  demonstrated  that  while  sober  and  decent  parents, 
DO  matter  how  poor  they  might  be,  are  willing  to  make  almost 
lay  sacrifice  to  obtain  for  their  children  the  blessings  of  cduca- 
i(ui,  the  ignorant  and  careless,  and  especially  dissipated  parents, 
soold  not  be  induced  by  any  amount  of  moral  reason  to  send 
lieir  children  to  school,  and  that  greed  of  the  pence  which  their 
netched  oflPspring  might  pick  up  by  running  messages,  or  by 
HSging  or  stealing,  was  a  sufficient  motive  to  induce  them  to 
enue  education,  even  when  offered  gratuitously.  The  Act  of 
872  deals  with  such  parents  in  a  most  stringent  and  effectual 
lanner  by  inflicting  on  them  fines  and  imprisonment  if  they 
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neglect  to  sen3  their  chUdren  to  school.  It  also  holds  the 
employers  of  untaught  children  of  school  age  res[)on9iblc  for 
their  educationj  and  to  remove  any  valid  excuse  for  neglect  of  this 
(luty>  in  the  spint  of  the  old  ecelesiajitical  legislation,  it  makes 
provision  for  tlie  payment  of  the  school  fees  of  those  childreu 
whose  parents  are  unable  tlirough  poverty  to  meet  the  expense 
of  their  eduCAtiOQ. 

The  pructical  eifect  of  these  compulsory  enactments  has  fully 
indicated  the  eagaeity  of  tho&e  by  whom  they  were  pTTipounded, 
It  is,  of  course,  mainly  in  the  large  towns  and  m  the  mining 
and  manufacturing  districts  that  compulsory  measures  are 
required  to  secure  regularity  of  attendance,  and  it  is  in  such 
places  that  the  effect  of  these  proceedings  has  been  most  con- 
Bpicuous.  When  the  School  Board  of  Glasgow  entered  upon 
their  duties  they  found,  on  a  careful  investigation,  that  them 
were  in  four  districts  alone  of  the  city  npivards  of  8,1^7  chil- 
dren of  school  age  who  were  not  in  attendance  at  any  school,  and 
■whose  absence  was  without  excuse.  In  the  Calton  district, 
after  deducting  removals  and  exemptions,  there  remained  1,243 
defaulters,  Of  these  no  fewer  than  1,1)24  have  been  aent  to 
school  in  consequence  of  remonstrance  and  warning  by  the 
officers  of  the  Boards  92  after  a  formal  notice  had  been 
served;  93  after  the  parents  had  been  summoned  before  the 
Board ;  while  in  the  case  of  only  six  parents,  having  altoge- 
ther ten  childreuj  was  it  necesftarj'  to  have  recourse  to  legal 
proceedings.  In  the  High  Church  district,  deducting  re- 
movals and  exemptions,  there  were  2,178  defaulters,  of  whom 
1,358  have  been  sent  to  school  through  the  effect  of  vieiting, 
remonstrance,  and  -wai-ning,  489  after  formal  notice  had  been 
served,  121  after  meeting  with  the  School  Board,  and  9  aft^jr 
pTOsecntion.  Similar  results  have  attended  the  proceedings  of 
the  Board  in  the  other  districts  of  the  city. 

In  Edinburgh  there  were  in  October  1873,  5,983  children 
between  five  and  thirteen  returned  as  not  at  school,  from  what- 
ever cause.  Of  these,  as  the  result  of  the  compulsory  officers* 
work  down  to  May  last  (seven  months),  4/273  have  been  sent 
to  school.  Deducting  69  incurables^  there  remain  only  604 
defaulters,  more  than  half  of  whom  are  under  fievou  years 
of  age;  171  were  absent  through  temporary  sickne^,  so  that 
there  were  only  433  children  of  school  age  six  months  ago 
absent  without  valid  excuse, 

In  an  elaborate  and  valuable  report  furniahed  to  me  by 
the  Clerk  of  the  School  Board  of  Govan,  it  is  stated  that  in 
May  1873  the  number  of  children  on  the  roll  in  all  the 
schools    in  the   parish    amounted    to    7,198.     In  May   1874, 
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fte  number  was  9,438,  an  increase  in  one  year  of 
i^40.  The  average  attendance  in  all  the  schools  was  in 
May  1873,  6,072;  in  May  1874,  7,843  ;  results  due  mainly, 
if  not  entirely,  to  the  active  eiforta  of  the  School  Board. 
When  this  Board  entered  on  office  there  were  in  the  parish 
1,640  children  of  school  age  not  under  instruction.  In  the 
coarse  of  a  year,  through  the  influence  of  visits,  the  issuing  of 
jiotices  and  of  summonses  to  appear  before  the  Board,  without 
WBOrting  to  prosecution,  1,989  of  these  neglected  children  had 
been  sent  to  school,  and  the  number  of  defaulters  reduced  to 
less  than  a  fourtL  Even  this  gratifying  result  does  not  satisfy 
the  aims  of  this  zealous  and  energetic  Board.  Within  the  last 
two  months  they  have  served  notices  on  384  parents,  represent- 
ing 510  children,  of  whom  273  have  in  consequence  been  sent 
to  school,  leaving  only  237  to  be  still  dealt  with  instead  of  2,640 
who  were  defaulters  only^  seventeen  months  ago ;  and  of  these 
liegreater  part  plead  as  an  apology  want  of  clothing.  The  con- 
trast between  5,983  defaulters  in  October  1873,  and  433  in 
Hay  1874,  affords  conclusive  evidence  that  the  operation  of  the 
flompnlsory  clauses  of  the  Education  Act  has  been  most  satis- 
Aetory.  Similar  results  have  been  reported  by  the  School 
boards  of  the  other  large  towns.  The  influence  of  these  pro- 
-^inons  in  securing  regularity  of  attendance  throughout  the 
mral  districts  of  the  country  has  been  at  least  equally  bene- 
^ieuJ.  In  most  instances  the  mere  intimation  tliat  the  compul- 
joiy  powers  entrusted  to  the  School  Board  were  about  to  be 
exercised  has  been  sufficient  to  gain  the  end,  and  in  only  a 
Teiy  few  instances  has  it  been  found  necessary  to  prosecute 
lb  careless  and  negligent  parents  before  the  Sheriff  of  the 
County. 

The  full  effect  of  the  compulsory  clauses  of  the  Education 
Act,  however,  cannot  be  seen  until  adequate  school  accommo- 
ktion  has  been  everywhere  provided,  and  tlie  statistics  pre- 
wired by  the  School  Boards  throughout  the  country  show  that 
there  is  great  need  in  the  rural  districts  as  well  as  in  the  towns 
]f  additional  school  accommodation. 

It  was  stated  in  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  pre- 
tented  to  Parliament  four  months  ago  that  in  not  a  few  of  the 
mral  parishes  the  parochial  school  buildings  are  inadequate, 
bidly  ventilated  and  drained,  and  unprovided  with  a  play- 
^nnd  or  with  necessary  conveniences,  and  that  there  are 
Sren  a  number  of  parishes  in  which  there  is  no  school-house 
Mr  teacher's  dwelling.  In  121  landward  parishes  taken  at  ran- 
lom,  containing  67,635  children  of  school  age,  there  was  good 
chool  accommodation  for  only  38,407  scholars.    In  ten  burghs 
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having  37,630  children  of  school  age  there  was  good  acoooudo 
(lation  for  only  28,250  scholars.  In  Glasgow,  with  87,29! 
children  of  the  school  age,  there  was  suitable  proTiaion  for  dm 
more  than  54,270  scholars,  making  together  a  deficiency  ci 
proper  accommodation  for  71,680  scholars,  in  a  groes  popola. 
tion  of  1,083,560.  Even  taking  into  account  me  indifiere«( 
and  bad  accommodation  in  these  parishes  and  burghs,  there  ^ 
still  a  deficiency  of  provision  for  the  instruction  of  54,671 
scholars. 

The  additional  facts  which  have  been  brought  to  light  nnee 
the  publication  of  the  report  have  only  seemed  to  confirm  tlw 
opinions  then  and  therein  expressed. 

In  88  parishes,  each  witli  a  population  under  1,000,  whov 
aggregate  population  is  62,631,  the  number  of  chiidrea  tf 
school  age  (between  6ve  and  thirteen)  is  12,209;  ontheioU, 
10,032.  The  total  existing  accommodation  is  for  9371*  i 
which  that  for  6,882  is  good,  and  that  for  2,971  indifferent « 
bad. 

In  113  parishes,  with  a  population  between  1,000  and  2,009 
each,  whose  aggregate  population  is  160,228,  the  numbed 
children  of  school  age  is  30,446  ;  on  the  roll,  25,732.  IW 
total  accommodation  is  for  24,898,  of  which  that  for  16,507  i| 
good,  and  that  for  8,391  indifferent  or  bad. 

In  117  parishes,  ^dth  a  population  between  2,000  and  5,0081 
each,  whose  aggregate  population  is  329,847,  the  number  oC 
children  of  school  age  is  61,991;  on  the  roll,  53,386.  Th» 
total  accommodation  is  for  48,460,  of  which  that  for  34,151  ii 
good,  and  that  for  14,309  indifferent  or  bad. 

In  30  parishes,  with  a  population  between  5,000  and  10,000 
each,  whose  aggregate  population  is  197,163,  the  numba  cf^ 
children  of  school  age  is  38,718 ;  on  the  roll,  32,713.  Tk 
total  accommodation  is  for  27,831,  of  which  that  for  19,779  il 
good,  and  that  for  8,052  indifferent  or  bad. 

In  five  parishes,  each  having  a  population  above  lO,O0(V; 
whose  aggregate  population  is  128,791,  the  number  of  cliilditt; 
of  school  age  is  22,150  ;  on  the  roll,  15,490.  The  total  i^^ 
commodation  is  for  14,103,  of  which  that  for  12,548  is  good, 
and  that  for  1,555  indifferent  or  bad. 

In  14  burghs,  each  having  a  population  below  1 0,000,  idMM 
aggregate  population  is  89,053,  the  number  of  chilcbren  «f 
school  age  is  16,353  ;  on  the  roll,  16,284.  The  total  acooa- 
modation  is  for  15,748,  of  which  tJiat  for  13,361  is  goodyaad 
that  for  2,387  indifferent  or  bad. 

In  10  burghs,  each  with  a  population  between  10,000  nl 
20«000j  whoso  aggregate  population  is  141^39,  the  numberot 
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cMldren  of  school  age  is  23,925  ;  on  ihe  roll,  21, 90S.  Tho 
total  accoramodation  is  for  20,308,  of  which  that  for  15,845  is 
good,  and  that  for  4.503  indiff'ercnt  or  bad. 

In  the  bur^h^  of  Ahcrdeeii,  Dimdee,  Greenock,  Paisley, 
Kihnarnock,  Edinburgh,  Lreith,  seven  in  number,  eaeh  of 
■which  has  a  population  above  20,000,  and  iheir  ii^f^regate 
popiilatiou  amounts  to  548,546»  the  imraber  of  children  of 
school  age  is  9.1,S9.->  ;  on  the  roll,  K3,y.'iii.  The  lotal  available 
school  iiccommoilatlou  is  for  77t956j  of  wliieli  ihat  for  71,900 
ifi  good,  and  that  for  (),056  imUffercnt  or  bad. 

We  thus  see  that  in  353  landivard  parishc?,  with  an  aggre- 
gate pi^pulfltion  of  878,660  and  i05,.^34  children  of  school  agCi 
there  \A  got)d  school  accommodation  for  only  8!>,8G7  seholara, 
though  a  largo  ])i-oportion  of  the  whole  number  were  under  in- 
struction. In31  burglis,  with  an  aggregate  population  of  77S,S38, 
and  135,87-1  children  of  school  age,  there  is  good  soliool  accom- 
modation for  only  101,106  scholars.  In  trlasgow,  with  87,924 
children  of  school  age,  there  is  good  school  acconunodation  for 
only  46,749  scholars.  There  is  an  aggregate  deficiency  in  353 
parisho-s  nf  good  accoinniodatioii  for  75,667  pu[>ils ;  in  32  burghs 
^including  Glu^^gnvr),  for  75,942;  making  t*)gotlK'r  a  defici- 
ency of  good  acc<ininiodalion  for  l.'iljijt)?)  scholars,  in  a  gross 
population  of  2,171,163.  Even  taking  inU>  account  the  in- 
*liftcrcQt  fltid  bad  accommodatioti,  which  School  Itoardd  have 
in  almost  every  case  resolved  to  supersede;,  there  ia  still  ft 
deficiency  in  the  above-men tiouud  353  parishes  of  provision  for 
40,371. 

Tliijrfe  details  may  serve  to  flhow  the  oncrotia  and  respon- 
eible  character  of  the  work  which  the  School  Boards  have  to 
perform,  and  it  is  only  bare  justice  to  them  to  state  that  with  a 
few  exceptions  they  have  set  thcmsclvea  to  the  discharge  of 
their  duties  with  praiseworthy  activity  and  zeal. 

The  School  Board  of  Glasgow,  who  have  by  far  the  hardest 
task  to  peH'orm  and  are  carrying  it  through  witii  characteristic 
energy,  report  that  they  have  ascertained  by  a  careful  census 
that  there  is  in  the  burgh  a  deficiency  of  good  achool  accom- 
modation for  30»00(»  children.  They  propose  to  build  as 
speedily  as  possible  thirty  schools,  to  accommodate  22,000 
pupils*  at  an  expense  of  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million.  They 
have  already  received  the  aanction  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
to  erect  fifteen  new  gchoota,  which  will  accommodate  12,285 
scholftirs,  and  will  cost  140,000/, 

The  Edinburgh  School  Board  have  resolved  to  build  seven 
neiv  schooU  for  4,200  children,  at  an  expense  of  70,000/. 

The  School  Board  of  Govan  propose  to  erect  five  schools 
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for  4,053  scholars,  besides  tlie  enlargement  of  existlug  buUd- 
ings,  at  a  total  cost  of  4.%000/. 

Paisley  Sdiool  Board  have  received  the  sanction  of  the 
Board  of  Education  to  tlieir  *  determination  ^  to  erect  five  new 
schools  to  accommodate  3>7oO  puj)il5and  tti  enlarge  an  existing 
school,  at  an  expense  of  30,000?,,  exclusive  of  the  generous  do- 
nation of  4,000/.  from  the  Chnirman  of  the  Board  to  provide 
additional  class-rooms,  not  imperatively  required  by  the  Code. 

The  Scliool  Board  of  Leith  have  resolved  to  hiiild  rix  new 
schools  to  accommodate  2,800  scholars,  at  a  cost  of  30,000/. 

Kirkaldy  h  to  expend  10,000/,  lu  the  erection  of  two  new 
schools  for  1,000  pupils  ;  Airdrie,  8,850/.  on  two  schools,  for 
950  scholars;  Galashiels  and  Kilsyth,  4,000/.  each  in  the  erection 
of  two  schools,  to  contain  470  and  600  pupils  respectively  ; 
Ku-kintuUoch,  3,000/.  on  a  school  for  noO  children.  In  all, 
these  ten  School  Boards  have  resolved  to  erect  sixty  new 
flcboolsj  to  accommodate  40^,325  scholars,  at  an  expense  of 
382,850/,,  nearly  9/.  10s.  per  scholar, 

I  may  give  an  example  or  two  of  the  proposals  made  by  the 
School  Boards  of  mining,  agriciiltnTal,  pastoral,  and  Highland 
parishes.  The  Cambu.^nethau  Board,  though  they  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  several  model  schools  erected  and  supported  by  the 
Coltness  Iron  Company,  of  which  their  liberal  and  energetic 
Chairman,  Mr.  Hunter,  is  the  managing  partner,  have  yet 
found  it  necessary  to  build  three  new  schools  for  1,320  scholars 
and  to  enlarge  a  fourth,  at  an  expense  in  all  of  16,000/.  S(, 
Gillian's  Board  propose  to  erect  six  schools,  to  cost  8,000/, 
and  to  contain  940  scholars.  Bo'ness  is  to  expend  3j50O/.  in 
building  three  schools  for  494  children,  nud  enlarging  others. 
Kerriemuir  is  to  lay  out  the  same  amount  In  providing  three 
schools  for  555  scholars.  New  Deer,  which  is  a  purely  agri- 
cultural pariah,  proposes  to  erect  three  schools  for  414  pupils, 
at  a  cost  of  3,000/.  Dryfesdale,  which  is  mostly  pastoral,  is 
to  expend  3,G00/,  on  one  echool,  for  600  pupils.  Gairloch,  a 
parish  in  Ross-shire,  &GO,0*X^  acres  in  extent,  projxtses  to  erect 
seven  new  schools  for  G31  scholars,  and  to  enlarge  others,  at 
a  cost  of  10,000/. ;  and  finally  the  School  Board  of  the  united 
parish  of  Duno<in  and  Kilmun  have  resolved  to  huild  four  new 
schools  for  580  scholars,  at  an  expense  of  7,270/.  In  all  thirty- 
one  schools,  to  accommodate  5,534  cliildren,  at  tt  cost  of  56,370/., 
or  nearly  10/,  3,s'.  8rf.  per  Kcholar. 

The  reports  of  School  Boardswhich  have  been  approved  of  up 
to  this  date  contain  proposals  to  pro^-ide  for  the  accommodation 
of  174,434  scholars,  by  the  erection  of  74G  new  schools,  fogelhet 
with  the  enlargement  of  a  number  of  existing  school  buildings* 
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The  School  Boards  whose  reports  have  tiot  yet  been  dis- 
posed of  pro|K»Be  to  provid*!  for  about  5(>,000  scholars,  and  tliey 
nave  applied  for  building  grunts  to  assist  them  in  mukiog  pro- 
vision for  this  number.  Should  these  reports  be  sauctioncd^  tiA 
Tvill  iu  all  pn^bftbility  be  the  case*  there  will  be  established  in 
all  about  1,000  new  uchoolsi,  and  the  accomnioilation  provided 
by  the  eroetion  fif  thc^e  echools  and  the  enlargement  of  estat- 
iug  buildings  ivill  suffice  for  upwards  of  230,000  scholars. 
The  ex|)eu^e  thus  incurred  will  amount  to  at  least  2^070,000/. 
If  time  had  permitted  I  should  have  liked  to  $pcak  of  the 
enormous  ditlicultiej*  whlfh  School  Board*  in  the  Ilifrldauda  and 
IfilaDd:^  have  to  encounter  in  ]iroviding  adequate  and  aecessible 
education  for  all  the  thildj'en  in  !he  extensive  and  thioly-peuplcd 
parishes  under  their  char^^e.  I  should  also  have  noticed  the  re* 
markable  unanimity  with  which  the  School  Boards  have  pro- 
vided for  religious  instruction  iJi  conformity  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Ivtucatioti  Aet,  and  the  unsatisfactory  position  assigned 
to  the  8crt*iidary  eeliouls  which  have  now  been  placed  under  the 
cJiarye  of  the  Hclmol  Hoarda.  But  on  the  discussion  of  these 
important  topici^  I  cannot  enter. 

It  would  be  premature  at  present  to  express  a  definite  opinion 
to  the  effect  which  the  15duealio!i  Act  is  likely  to  produce 
the  position,  comfort,  and  qnaliHcalion*  of  the  teachers,  and 
tLrough  tliem  on  the  chanicter  rd'  the  education  which  will  be 
provided  for  the  community  ;  but  I  may  venture  to  eay  that 
in  regard  to  all  these  ])oLnt«  I  chcri.sh  a  confident  expectation 
that  tlie  ultimate  re&utts  will  be  highly  beneficial. 


Some  Special  F^aturcfs  of  Trarhin^  aif  pttrgued  in  Scotland* 
By  W.  F.  Colliek,  LL,D. 

I  PROPOSE  in  the  present  pajier  to  touch  lightly  upon 
6omc  of  the  tipccial  features  of  practical  education  in  the 
schools  of  Sf^otland,  not  su  much  for  the  benefit  of  Scottish 
teachers,  most  of  whom  are  entitled  to  speak  on  such  a  subject 
with  quite  as  much  authority  a3  I  can  claim,  but  for  thu 
puffiose  of  giving  a  little  information  to  some  of  our  English 
friends  interested  in  the  great  work  of  education,  who  have  come 
across  the  border  to  join  the  councils  of  this  Association.  And 
here  at  the  outset  I  would  disclaim  any  intention  to  overrate 
or  underrate  either  English  teaching  or  Scottish  tcachiug. 
As  a  whole,  both  of  them,  I  am  sure,  like  all  thinga  under  the 
sun,  have  their  Hghls  and  shadows,  their  merits  and  their  de- 
merits.    What  I  projwse  to  do,  is  to  state  shortly  a  few  dif- 
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fcrcnces  betvireen  tlic  educational  methods  as  practiseil  in  the 
two  sister  kingdoms,  giving  at  the  same  time  my  owe  opinion 
of  the  advantages  nr  disadvantages  rcsidting  from  these  dif- 
ferences, and  drawing  r.  lesson  or  two  from  a  rapid  survey  of 
the  existing  state  of  practical  education. 

Although  intelligent  teachers  on  both  sides  of  the  Tweed 
agrcf  in  the  main  aa  to  the  methods  wliich  tliey  athipt  for  work- 
ing out  the  great  problem  of  their  profession— the  training  and 
arming  of  the  young  for  the  battle  oi'  life — j^et,  in  spite  of 
steam  tjnd  telegraph,  and  nil  the  fusiug  und  confusing  agencies 
of  our  century,  there  is  still  so  marked  a  distinction  between 
the  English  nationftl  character  and  the  Scottish  national 
character  that  wc  who  teacli  in  Scotland  liave  adopted  ways 
and  habits  of  our  own  not  insignificant  in  their  action  and 
reeulta. 

Let  me  fir&t  draw  your  attention  to  one  or  two  differences 
in  matters  of  organisation,  Fir?t,  as  to  the  size  of  classes. 
In  some  of  the  foremoat  schools  in  Scotland  there  has  esusted 
for  a  louiT  time  a  custom  of  grouping  boys  in  classes  of  great 
size  for  the  purjiose  of  teaching  them  cii  7nasst\  A  generation 
ago,  instances  ol'  a  hundred  boys  being  thus  taught  together 
were  not  uncommon,  and  those  who  visit  some  of  our  leading 
schools  may  still  see  raastei*s  face  to  face  with  classes  of  si3;ty 
or  seventy  pupjls,  engaged  iu  drilling,  as  hes-t  they  can,  their 
numerous  students  in  the  mysteries  of  such  subjects  as  Latin, 
grammar,  arithmetic^  or  English  spelling.  No  doubt  much 
depends  here  upon  the  special  faculty  of  an  Individual  master 
for  preserving  order  and  keeping  up  the  spirit  of  work,  but  in 
its  beat  flspcet  such  an  arrangement  is  unfair  to  the  master^ 
who  would  need  accoiupliehments  more  than  human  to  produce 
results  at  all  adequate  to  his  expenditure  of  nervous  power, 
and  especially  unprofitable  for  the  very  hoys  who  most  need 
to  be  tanghtj  viz. :  the  backward  and  the  slow,  A  dawn  of 
enlightenment  in  tliis  matter  has  beeii  hriglitening  over  us 
Is^orthernerfl  steadily  for  some  time,  and  it  has  come  to  be 
generally  acknowledged  In  Scotland,  and  In  many  cases  acted 
upon  (we  look  to  tlie  Schotd  Boards  to  carry  the  idea  into 
general  use),  that  a  class  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  as  a  uia^cimum 
is  the  largest  that  a  teacher  can  face  with  any  hope  of  fair 
success. 

Then  as  to  the  allotment  of  time,  I  think,  perhaps  because 
use  has  familiarised  it  to  myself*  that  a  school  day  in  one 
portion  of  six  hours,  such  as  we  adopt  here,  from  nine  to 
three  or  ten  to  four,  with  a  moderate  break  for  luncheon  and 
play  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  is  more  conducive  to  good  work 
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than  the  mftmmg  st^hoolj  the  mitl-fliiy  dinner,  and  the 
school  which  prevail  south  nf  the  Twco<l. 

L        Aiuith<?r  jioiiit  in  the   Ji&tribuUrni  nC  uur  working  time  in 
r  which  we  clittcr  i'roni    Southern   tcarhcrs   is   tiie  allotment  of 
our  holidays.     Starting  on  Monday  inorrn'rij^  wc  work  during 
five  ftill  days  of  six  hnurs  eaeh^  and  take  Saturday  ns  n  whaio 
holiday.      This   L^  now   all  hut  nniversal   in    St-otch  schiiola. 
tfiightiy  or   wrotigly,  we    prefer   it  to  the   Wi^dncsday  half- 
rhoHday  and  the  Saturday  half-holiday,  believing   that  a  half- 
holiday  in  the  middle  of  the  week   has  a  tendency  to  impede 
tthe  momentum  and  disturb  the  gpirit  of  the  work,  thus  render- 
ing th«  teacher's  duties  more  arduous  and   lesa  effective  by 
jg^\'ing  him,  as  it  were,  two  Monday  morninf^H  ju  the  week  to 
get  up   what,  in  a  city  like  this,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  call- 
ino; '  the  ediirational  steam.'     For,  eay  what  we  will,  the  best 
of  hoys,  and  for   that  matter  the  best   of  men  ton,  have  some 
inertia  to  overcome   at  the   bcginining   of  the  week's  work, 
fter  the  Saturday 'ts  frolic  and   the   Sunday's  cJihn.     And  for 
besc  reasons  we  advocate  the  whidc  Satunlay  free   as   giving 
ith  a  better  holiday  and   «   better  week's  work  than   the 
ler  plan. 
On  much    the    same   principle    we  limit   onr     Christmas 
lays  to  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  and  adopt  in  onr  schoola 
months'  setjsion^  with  two  monlha  more  or  Icm   for  our 
OBgiacalion. 

Taking  our  higher-class  Bchoola  chiefly  into   account,   I 
believe  that,  as  a   rule,  we  pay  ranrc   attention  in  Scotland  to 
a  solid  grounding  in  the  three  R's,  and  we  carry  the  study  of 
these  comntion  branches  to  a  much   higher  point  in  our  cur- 
riculum, than  used  to  prevail  in  England.     In  schools  for  the 
lower  orders   these  of  eonrse   form   the  bnsis  of  education  in 
both  countries.      It  is   a   notorious    fact   that,  in  examinations 
for  the  civil  and  other   services,  a  very  large    propfulion   of 
the    failures    arise    from    deficiency    in    common    brancheS| 
especially  in  spelling  and  in  aritlunetic     Now  some  of  these 
failures  may  come,  no  doubt  some  do  corae,  from  Scotland ; 
but  I   know   as   a  matter  of  fact  tbat  our   leading   Scottish 
schools  have  long   enjoyed  the   benefit    of    separate    English 
Basten?hips,  held  by   men   capable,  not  only  of   teaching   to 
cad   and  to   spell,  but   of  leading   their  pupils   t<j  a   critical 
ly  of  the  great  English  classics,  and  of  training  them  to 
iiDastery  of  a  correct  English   style;  and  our  schools  had 
0e  siAAterahipa  at  a  time  when  the   leading  public  schools 
^f  Ettgland  left  the  study  of  the  native   tongue  to  be  picked 
op   by  their    alumni   in    a    haphazard    fashion    from    their 
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written   trnnslatioDB   from   Latin  authora  or   exercises   of  » 
eimiUr  kind. 

The  fitting  complement  to  tliis  advanced  teaching  of  English 
in  our  schools  is  found  in  the  fact  that  all  the  Scottish  Univer- 
aities  have  provision  for  the  teaching  of  English  literature — 
Edinburgh  nod  Glasgow  by  separate  chiurSj  St.  Andrew's  and 
Aberdeen  by  a  combination  of  the  subject  with  logic*  There 
are,  to  be  snrCi.  at  Oxford,  professors  of  poetry  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  ;  but  those  who  know  anything  of  the  routine  of  Oxford 
life  must  be  aware  how  slight  a  hold  their  prelections  have  on 
the  attention  of  the  main  body  of  tlie  students  when  compared 
with  the  course  of  English  literature  and  language  through 
which  Professoi's  Masson  and  Nichol  lead  their  students. 

A  similar  ytrain  of  remark  mny  apply  to  the  teaching  of 
■writing  and  arithmetic  in   Scotlantl.     The  old  hiBtoric  jfanifih 
school,  now  superseded  (time  will  tell  us  whether  wisely  or  no) 
by  tlie  public  schools  of  the  new  Kdueation  Act,  were  attended 
by  pupils  representing  all  classes  of  eociety.      The  laird's  sons 
often  went  there  ;  the  minister's  sons  always,  and  the  lade  from 
the  mause  or  the  *  big  hoose  '  liad  many  a  tu&sle  in  vulgar  fi'ac- 
tions  or  the  rule  o'  three  with  barefooted  boys,  whose  summers 
were  3i>eut  on  the  hillside  herding  cows.     Day  after  day  the 
dominie  stood,  the  'cynosure  of  reverent  eyea/  before  his  well- 
worn  black-board,  getting  grey  in  the  service  like  himself,  and 
patiently  worked  out  a  complex  stun,  followed  in  every  step  by 
his  eager  disciple^^,  whose  answers  were  ready,  and  whose  excited 
hands  were  flourishing  in  the  air  for  the  next  step  long  before 
he,  in  hia  slower  and  more  preciae  way  >  had  neatly  shaped  the  last 
uttered  figure.    For  to  him,  impressed  with  the  solemn  re&ponsi- 
bilitici?  and  dignity  of  IiIh  office,  a  slovenly  made  number  pro- 
ceeding from  his  chalk  would  have  indicated  dereliction  of  duty 
too  fearful  to  contemplate ;  and  he  strove  to  inculcate,  by  precept 
as  well  as  by  exam]dc»  that  accuracy  is  tke  one  quality  whose 
name  should  be  written  in   golden  letters  over  every  school- 
room door ;  and  that  he  is  ivi&est  who  takes  as  his  motto,  in  the 
little  world  of  the  school  as  in  the  large  world  of  lii'e,  the  pithy 
I/atin   saying,  so  luved  and  acted  ou  by  Walter  Scott,  '  Hoc 
age,'  which  a  Divine   command  has  shaped   into  the  solemn 
paraphrase*  '  Whatsoever  thy  hand  iindeth  to  dio,  do  it  with 
thy  might/     The  day  has  gone  by   in   both  countries  which 
made  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics  the  *■  be  all  and  end  all* 
of  our  school  education.     The  modern  languages  have  claimed 
and  are  receiving  their  fitting  place  in  our  schools — the  physical 
Bciencesj  too,  in  their  elementary  outline*  occupy  eomc  portion 
of  the  week  in  the  shape  of  lecture  or  lesson — in  short,  *  the 
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tioy  of  the  period '  enjoys  advantages  at  school,  as  at  home, 
thft  his  father  never  had.  But  still  classics,  as  they  deserve 
to  do,  hold  in  all  British  schools  of  the  higher  kind  a  pre-eminent 
d«ce  in  afiKnxling  the  best  basis  for  a  good  education.  Let  us» 
theiiy  glance  for  a  very  few  minutes  before  concluding  at  the 
tMching  of  Latin  and  Grreek  in  Scotland. 

Although  Scotland  gave  birth  to  the  best  writer  of  Latin 
mtse  since  Latin  days — an  obelisk  of  stone,  not  twenty  miles 
fiom  where  I  speak,  marks  the  place — it  is  well  known  that, 
irith  some  few  notable  exceptions,  the  characteristic  of  Scottish 
vholarship  is  not  elegance  and  refined  grace.     It  is  rather  a 
ngged  strength,  which  some  might  esteem  a  better  quality. 
In  minute  verbal  grammatical  knowledge — in  nice  logical  dis- 
^DCtions  between  words  whose  shades  of  meaning  are  like 
Tirious  shades  of  the  same  colour — in  following  tine  fleeting 
ihide  of  an  etymology  back  into  tlie  dim  past,  the  Scottish 
I^tanist  yields  to  none.    And  the  very  training  he  has  received 
«t  school,  and  which  when  grown  to  be  a  teacher  he  transmits 
■to  ft  rising  generation,  accounts  for  this  kind  of  scholarship. 
Hie  translation  of  a  passage  from  Latin  into  English  must  be 
lOidered  at  first  with  the  most  scrupulous  literality,  no  matter 
bow  ungainly  the  English  shape  becomes  into  which  the  passage 
iithns  twisted.    This  was  the  first  duty  of  the  pupil — to  render 
etery  Latin  word  into  its  exact  English  equivalent;  and  tlicn, 
kving  acquired  a  thorough  verbal  knowledge  of  the  words,  he 
ns  permitted  to  give  a  free  or  loose  translation  expressing  the 
-iprit  of  the  passage.    'Now  what  may  be  called  the  aroma  of 
%  passage  often  lies  hidden  under  a  literal  rendering  of  the 
words,  and  can  be  caught  only  by  such  a  free  reading  as  shall 
king  out  the  general  scope  and  spirit  of  the  author ;  and,  if 
.  flue  rests  content  too  easily  with  the  former,  he  misses  or  im- 
perfectly perceives  the  finer  element  in  the  literature  from 
which  he  translates.   This  is  one  danger  of  too  much  literalness. 
Hie  minute  verbal  analysis  is  carried  almost  to  an  extreme  in 
tiie  parsing  of  words.     Given,  say,  a  verb  in  the  Latin  lesson, 
it  forms  a  text  for  a  score  of  questions ;  such  as  conjugate  the 
verb,  repeat  such  and  such  tenses  all  through,  name  and  dis- 
tinguish any  compounds  of  this  verb,  give  any  English  deriva- 
f  "tiyes,  what  is  the  Greek  equivalent,  the  French,  the  German, 
tell  any  synonyms  in  Latin,  point  out  the  differences  in  the 
we  of  these,  &c.,  &c.     Every  possible  change  is  rung  on  the 
-  word.     It  is  twisted  up  and  down,  inside  and  out,  and  held  up 
ID  all  variety  of  lights  until  every  pupil  in  the  class  has  had 
iomething  to  say  of  it,  and  the  subject  is  exhausted.     This 
lind  of  drillj  recurring  constantly,  secures  accuracy  and  solidity 
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<tf  vei^bftl  scholarsliip,  but  often  at  the  expense  of  elegance  and 
the  caltiu'c  of  taate.  Taken  by  itself,  it  is  too  iuiutomical  a 
mettod  of  treatiiicr  languages  tti  be  cultivated  alone.  "Uniat 
may  1*6  called  the  drajiery  af  the  subject,  the  historical  and 
geographical  allusions,  the  ili&cernment  (tl*  poetic  niceties  of 
style,  the  mcclianiam  of  metce,  and  the  cultivation  of  a  sensi- 
tive taste  in  classic  diction,  which  makes  a  false  quantity  seem 
like  a  heinous  hterary  criinc^  to  be  classed  only  with  a  raistakc 
in  spellinf^  or  a  blunder  in  gi'amjnar — in  the.se  respects,  although 
we  arc  improving  by  superaddinfj  those  elegancies  to  the 
robuster  scholarship  1  have  described,  yet  in  some  respects  we 
still  fall  in  our  schools  behind  the  stjiudiird  of  the  English 
culture. 

The  truth  is,  that  from  the  very  nature  of  Scottish  sehoohj 
as  heretofore  existinrr,  classical  training  to  a  certain  extent  has 
been  within  the  reach  of  all  classes  of  society.  The  peasant*8 
son  has  thumbed  his  Latin  dictionary  side  by  side  witli,  it  may 
often  have  been,  the  scions  of  noble  houses.  And  the  influence 
of  classical  studies  hai^  leavened  even  the  local  dialects  of  some 
distriota  with  words  of  Latin  growth,  while  in  Ensland  classics 
belong  essentially  to  the  rank  called  gentlemen ;  and  are 
almost  unknown  in  the  educational  schemes  for  the  working 
classes. 

Fortunately  for  the  future  interests  of  high  scholarship  in 
Scotland,  several  of  the  men  who  now  hold  the  classical  chairs 
in  our  Scottish  Universities  are  men  of  the  double  culture — 
Scotchmen  trained  in  early  life  after  the  Scottish  plan  with  its 
rigid  adherence  to  verbal  accuracy,  but  who  have  grafted  upon 
this  solid  and  sturdy  stock  the  graces  of  such  classic  culture 
as  prevails  in  the  southern  schools.  The  influence  of  such 
teaching  ^s  theirs  will  do  much  in  the  coming  generation  to 
fuse  and  hlend  the  good  qualities  of  hoth  systems,  to  tone  down 
the  Doric  roughnetfs  and  preserve  its  strength,  hut  combine 
that  strength  witli  a  graceful  elegance  too  often  despised  in 
the  northern  land  as  another  form  of  weakness. 


A  Plea  for  the  If/norant  Poor  on  the  Que^tuttt  of  Compulsion 
in  Hchooh  under  the  Education  Art,  By  James  McCleL- 
LAND,  F,S,S.L..,  J,P.  for  the  County  of  Lanark. 

THE  question  of  continued  attendance  at  schools  on  the  part 
of  the  children  of  the  working  classes,  under  the  recent 
IMucation   Act^   is  of  so  much  im^jortauce  to  their  efficient 
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struction  and  .tnuniDg  that  it  has  wisely  attracted  the  atten- 
on  of  statesmen  in  this  country,  as  well  as  many  of  those 
iterested  in  the  development  of  the  intelligence  of  the  great 
ttsses  of  the  people. 

In  order  to  effect  this  object  the  term  *  compulsion '  has, 
inder  the  Act,  been  widely  used  by  the  greater  part  of  School 
Boirds,  and  by  the  parties  employed  under  them. 

Taken  in  connection  with  its  usual  im}>ort,  the  word  has 
jecomc  obnoxious  to  many  of  the  parties  whose  aid  and  con- 
■orrence  have  been  asked  for  in  the  education  of  their  offspring. 

To  an  educated  parent  little  pressure  is  needed  to  obtaiu 
compliance  with  the  demand ;  but  to  many  of  those  who  are 
tboroughly  ignorant  themselves  a  demand  to  compel  as  well 
18  to  pay  for  the  education  of  the  children  savours  (to  him) 
both  of  harshness  and  injustice.  Such  a  parent  considers  the 
word  offensive,  and  with  the  feelings  often  generated  in  such 
Bunds  he  refuses  compliance  with  the  demand.  He  may  see, 
b  his  ignorance,  little  use  for  the  education  of  his  children, 
ud  may  proclaim  that  his  limited  and  narrow  wage-means 
prevent  him  sending  his  children  to  school  and  paying  the 
necessary  fees  for  teaching. 

With  these  feelings  warring  in  his  mind  he  considers  it 
injustice  that  provisions  in  Acts  of  Parliament  should,  in  his 
want  of  knowledge,  be  brought  against  him,  and  summonses 
lo  appear  before  magistrates. 

If  we  place  ourselves  in  the  position  of  the  ignorant 
parent,  some  difficulty  is  found  in  making  a  reply  to  his 
mnplaint.  He  thinks  he  is  no  more  than  liis  intelligent  and 
sdocated  neighbours  to  be  compelled  to  do  what  is  demanded 
of  him,  and  many,  when  called  before  a  magistrate,  decline 
tihe  summons,  and  refuse  to  pay  the  small  fine  imposed. 

Should  this  prove  the  culminating  point  in  the  demand 
for  attendance  at  school,  it  is  difficult  to  see,  without  some 
other  tactics  than  those  hitherto  in  use  under  the  Education 
Act  being  adopted,  what  should  be  done  with  such  ignorant 
and  obstinate  parents.  Looking  to  the  school  attendance 
throughout  the  country,  this  class  of  the  ])oor  are,  doubtless, 

ritly  in  the  minority.     But,  although  they  are  so,  it  may 
found  that  compulsion,  as  the  ordinary  mode  of  dealing 
vith  them,  may  not  obtain  compliance  with  the  demand. 

Ignorant  parents,  such  as  are  alluded  to,  resemble  in  many 
respects  the  Arab  tribes  in  almost  all  distant  countries. 
Travellers  tell  us  such  tribes  are  peculiarly  jealous  of  inde- 
pendence, will  undergo  privations  of  no  ormnary  kind  rather 
than  submit  to  oppression    or    compidsion,  and   thus   give 
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infinite  trouble  to  parties  who,  in  passing  througb  tbdr 
country,  attempt  thus  to  deal  with  them.  They  are,  hovu 
ever,  said  to  be  quite  amenable  to  kindly  treatment.  Ctttlja, 
the  celebrated  explorer  among  the  Indian  tribes  of  N01& 
America,  told  me,  when  I  met  him  in  Washington  in  Mtf, 
1872,  that  his  secret  in  dealing  with  these  tribes  was  alwiji 
to  cultivate  kindly  feelings  towards  them,  never  resorting  tB 
harshness.  And  as  it  is  with  the  savage  tribes,  so  it  is  irii 
a  portion  of  the  ignorant  classes  in  our  own  country,  Tb^ 
are,  in  trutli,  somewhat  akin  to  the  Arabs  of  A&ica,  Australia 
Fiji  Islands,  &c.,  &c. 

Recusant  parents,  with  respect  to  compulsion,  are  not 
usually  to  be  found  in  the  rural  or  country  districts.  In  nidi 
localities  the  influence  of  the  better  educated  classes,  in  t 
sparse  or  thinly  populated  district,  is  sufEcicnt  to  overcome 
the  repugnance  of  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school,  nd 
the  ordinary  and  kindly  appliances  of  the  clergyman,  At 
squire,  and  the  employer  of  labour  may  be  found  sufficient  to 
overcome  the  reluctance  of  the  parent  to  the  education  of  la 
children. 

It  is  witli  the  masses  of  the  poor  and  helpless,  resident  ii  1 
the  purlieus  of  large  towns  and  cities  and  other  centres  of  tbt 
manufacturing  population,  that  the  School  Boui-ds  have  todeiL 
Compulsion  with  this  class,  in  the  present  mode  of  Asu&a^ 
with  the  clause  in  the  Education  Act,  has  in  many  instancei 
been  successful,  but  as  it  is  a  method  by  no  means  congemd 
to  the  ignorant — sometimes  not  even  to  the  educated— it 
would  be  wise  to  adopt  some  other  plan  by  which  the  parent 
or  guardian  of  the  child  may  bo  reasoned  into  compliance  with 
the  requiremente  of  the  Education  Act. 

Human  beings  are  always  more  readily  persuaded  by  die 
law  of  kindly  reasoning  and  treatment  than  by  threats,  huw- 
ever  well  intended,  of  compulsion  and  of  fines. 

This  law  is  described  in  most  eloquent  terms  by  the  ItlBf 
Kev.  Dr.  Chalmers,  whose  fame  has  long  been  and  still  ill 
househould  word  in  this  country,  and  especially  in  this  citf. 
lu  one  of  those  eloquent  lectures,  for  the  composition  ni 
delivery  of  which  that  celebrated  divine  was  long  so  justlf 
famous,  he  thus  puts  in  a  plea  for  the  kindly  treatment  i 
humanity; — 

*  Certain  it  is,  the  law  of  love  or  kindness  cannot  be 
carried  to  its  ascendency  over  us  by  storm.  Authority  cannot 
command  it.  Strength  cannot  implant  it.  The  threatening! 
of  vengeance  may  stifle  and  they  may  repel,  but  they  ca 
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never  woo  this  delicat*}  principle  uf  our  nature  iuto  a  warm 
und  crtntidiiig  attachment,' 

N«)w»  it  ncema  In  me  that  by  thus  using  entreaty,  and 
indtrt'Ct  hut  firm  means,  kindi)^  applied,  the  rases  which  ijccur 
in  acliool  attendance  will  he  much  in(>rc  readily  overcome  than 
hy  sumrautitng  parents  before  nmgLstrates  ur  School  Bonrds, 
nr  by  mtikinc^  any  throats  of  such  proceedings  being  adopted 
ngain»t  the  parent. 

This  plan  haa  been  moat  successfully  pursued  in  the 
Northern  States  of  America.  Thfrc  the  word  compulsion,  aft 
ajjpHcd  to  fichool  attendance,  has  hitherto  heon  unknoivn.  A 
much  better  word  ia,  in  our  opimon,  u.^ed  iti  educational  attend- 
ance. The  Americans  have  adopted  the  words  '  Truants ' 
y^XkH  *  Truaiilisin,*  aitd  these  termf)  arc  applied  tu  all  abHeDt,oca 
from  school.  AIJ  such  cases  are  specially  attended  to  by 
'  Truant  hiijpcctors/  These  parties  havu  ins!  ructions  to  visit 
the  paientrt  or  f;uardians,  reason  with  them  as  to  the  child's 
absence  from  schooK  and,  by  entreaty^  endeavour  to  overcome 
lU  objections  put  forwai'd  by  the  parents.  The  class  whose 
lihlreii  arc  thus  looked  after  as  defaulter:*  in  attendance  are» 
in  inoflt  cases*  the  recently  arrived  emitjrants  from  Kurope,  for 
the  ediioate<l  American  thinks  too  highly  of  the  pri>'ilef^e 
;;iven  to  his  children  by  the  free  school  of  that  country  to 
need  entreaty  on  thin  Iiead, 

Tho  children  of  those  eraitjrants  aj*e  found  to  be  gcneraUy 
very  ignorant  before  leaving  the  shores  of  our  own  country, 
but  tho  inducement  of  the  free  Bchool,  and  books  >vithout 
payment  on  condition  of  attendance,  almntst  always  overcome 
ianeied  scruples  on  tlie  part  of  the  parents,  atid  thus  the  ques- 
tion of  attendance  is  solved  without  resort  to  mugiatratcs,  finea, 
threatened  imprisonment,  or  the  use  of  the  TrorJ  compulsion. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  it  would  be  better  yet  in  our 
country  to  blot  out  that  word  from  our  educational  vocabulary, 
and  substitute  in  its  place  the  American  terms,  '  Truant'  and 
*  Truanti^^m.'  The  meaning  of  these  words  will  have  a  far 
greater  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  most  ignorant  pareut 
Uian  the  word  which  we  think  has  hastily  been  imported  Into 
the  school  language  of  our  country ;  for  no  parent,  however 
ignorant*  though  resenting  the  word  '  compel/  wisliea  tu  have 
his  child  called  a  '  Truant.' 

In  some  casea  in  America  the  inspectors,  after  unsuccess- 
fully canvassing  parenta,  attack  the  stray  children,  and  form 
what  they  call  Truant  Schools.  Such  schools  in  this  country, 
Uenliiig  with  the  really  indigent  refractoiy  parents,  might  be 
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placed  on  the  footinrr  recommended  by  Miss  Ctrpenter, 
making  them  .  partially  teaching,  partially  working,  ftud  pnw 
tially  feeding  schools. 

Another  plan  might  be  adopted  by  the  formation  oft 
School  Organisation  Society,  on  the  same  excellent  gyata 
adopted  in  the  Charity  Organisation  Society. 

Numerous  voluntary  agcutn,  both  of  ladies  and  gentleaia^ 
would  take  an  interest  and  give  personal  aid  in  such  iostiti* 
tions,  and  would  have  greater  influence  in  inducing  parents  to 
send  and  keep  children  at  school  than  demands  of  School  Botii 
or  of  inspectors  partially  ignorant  of  their  duties,  thoogk 
dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority. 

The  ignorant  know,  even  now,  little  of  the  legislitioi 
wlxich  has  taken  place  on  this  subject,  and  less  of  the  c(k> 
pulsory  powei*s  by  which  School  Boards  arc  armed ;  and  until 
there  is  a  common  and  universal  opinion  created  among  tlni 
class  of  the  ])oor,  of  the  absolute  necessity  there  is  for  tb| 
education  of  their  children,  and  until  this  opinion  becooNi 
endorsed  by  tlic  more  intelligent  of  their  neighbours  in  il 
localities,  there  will  continue  to  be  an  aversion  to  comply  iritli 
compulsory  laws  enacted  by  Parliament,  but  of  which  t^ 
ignorant  jioor  have,  likely,  never  heard,  and  are  periupi 
unable,  but  thruugh  the  School  Board  Inspectors,  to  cofr 
prchend  the  meaning. 

The  Avholo  question,  however,  is  only  one  of  a  temponij 
character  in  the  school  work  of  the  country.  In  another  geneo* 
tion  the  children  of  the  masses  of  tlic  ])coplc  will  have  receiTe) 
a  fair  amount  of  edncatitm,  and  with  its  training  and  benefical 
infiuenc'o  instilled  into  their  minds  will,  doubtless,  impress^ 
minds  of  a  new  generation  of  parents  with  the  acceptance  of 
the  same  benefits  they  have  themselves  derived  from  attest 
ance  uj)on  schools.  In  other  countries  it  is  found  that  tliii 
result  has  followed  the  continued  and  systematic  developmot 
of  the  education  of  tlic  people.  Leaving  out  of  account  th^ 
children  of  tlie  recent  emigrant  population  of  America,  wliick 
yearly  reach  that  country  from  Europe  to  the  number  of 
upwards  of  250,000,  the  native  born  and  bred  American  needi 
no  compulsion  to  send  his  child  to  school.  He  has  fooad 
its  benefits  in  his  own  training ;  and  exercising  as  he  does  thfi 
rights  of  citizenship  in  public  matters,  including  School  Boards 
Committees  and  other  ways,  he  is  too  sensible  of  the  gmt 
benefit  he  has  himself  derived  from  education  to  prevent  \k 
child,  like  himself,  becoming  an  educated  and  intelligtot 
citizen. 

Inspectors  have  little  difHculty  with  this  class  of  Ameri- 
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C&Tts.  The  Truant  Luw  is  seldom  applied  to  them  ;  and  leav- 
ing out  the  emigrant  population,  it  ia  found  a  large  iiverage  of 
the  natiTt?  American  cliilJren  attend  school.' 

The  latest  account  of  the  public  schoola  in  Boston^  of 
Mossaidmsets,  13  comprised  in  the  Report  of  the  Superintisn* 
dent  of  Public  Schools  for  the  year  1873.  In  that  report 
special  allusion  is  mad(^  to  th&  subject  of  Truaiktlstn,  and  it  13 
thu:s  commented  upon ; — 

'Our  truant  officers  are  expected  to  look  after  all  children 
not  attentlin^  school  who  are  found  In  the  streets  without  any 
lawful  occupation-  From  their  reports^  and  from  information 
derived  from  other  sources*  I  had  good  reason  for  believing 
tiat  they  are  faitliful  and  efficient  in  the  performance  of  their 
duty.  But  as  I  occasionally  hear  it  said  in  educational 
epee^hc?,  or  read  in  Rome  newspaper  communication,  that  there 
arc  several  thousand — from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand,  I  think,  is 
the  number  named  I^vairrant  urchins  in  thn  streets,  cri-owincr 
up  in  ignorance*  idleness,  and  vice,  I  thought  I  would  try  to 
find  out  where  tliey  were*  Accordingly,  a  week  or  two  ago, 
on  a  bright  and  sunny  morning,  taking  care  not  to  aelcct  a 
holiday.  I  set  out  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  I  went  to  all  the 
railroad  stations,  I  drove  round  the  marginal  streets,  scanning 
the  wharves  and  alley-ways,  keeping  a  sharp  look-out  for  boya 
and  girls  of  school  age.  The  result  of  this  pcrambulatory 
expedition*  which  occupied  two  or  three  hours,  wiis  tpiite  cx- 
traordinaty  in  X'espect  to  tlic  smallncss  of  the  number  of  school 
age  that  were  found  at  all.  Kvery  one  found  was  slopped, 
and  his  case  inquired  into.  The  whole  number  found  was 
liardly  more  than  could  be  counted  on  one's  fingers,an(l  among 
thcui  wjiii  only  one  who  hail  not  a  good  reason  for  being  out 
of  school.  This  was  a  truant,  wh»»  had  Fli(ipod  through  the 
fingers  of  his  teachersj  and  escaped  the  vigilance  oi'lhe  truant 
officer.  The  next  day  being  fine.  1  continued  the  survey, 
going  tlii'ough  nearly  all  the  streets  of  a  densely^populatcd 
section  of  the  city.  The  result  was  about  the  same  as  that 
of  the  preceding  day.      The   few   children   found,  with   on© 


'  lu  137;]  Mn»«acha6iH;a  muiiKl  tUirU'ou  dollara  per  achcplar,  though  thren 
^ftUbxs  wikd  tLe  h-'^X  limit.  lu  seven  yours  tim  sciIk.miI  taxL-4  bail  incretiMK^  I<!10 
|itecMit.„  whili-  tilt'  raluHlinn  *>f  pMjKPty  Biihject  lo  tjii  liad  onlj-  intreaftpd:  fifty 
pBTctnr.  Mr.  iKxtor  A.  liiiwkinn.  in  11  Tv\f*x\.  datwi  iu  Jjiouary  187*.  *ttyi  Ibdt 
the  Suttf  uf  Kisw  Vorii  (Willi  ;i  p^ipiiljition  of  cpwiipla:  of  four  millions)  i»  bouMil 
to  rni}<>i  veirlr.  fur^rhtJHj't  purpotjeH,  two  Jilid  jl-liulf  inULioQ  of  dollarA;  but  Bu  fully 
)A  the  riilue  ('f  the  Bcboole  apprnitited,  tb&t  teu  millioa^  of  dollan  uid  mifted 
yaiirlj  for  this  i-/ar[>iJ3w, 

It  i(i  hnjejl  ihr  pjtit'p.iyer*  of  Great  Dritftia  will,  ere  long,  imitate  the  Uberalitjr 
of  our  American  friuDita. 

H  n 
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exception,  gave  good  reasons  for  their  absence  from  schoi 
He  was  a  licensed  newsboy,  and  was  generally  found  in  scho( 
A  similar  district  in  another  part  of  the  city  was  inspected  c 
the  third  day.  It  was  the  same  thing  over  again.  I  propoi 
to  repeat  this  survey  of  the  streets  when  the  spring  opeq 
In  my  last  report,  I  presented  a  tabulated  report  of  the  (loion 
of  the  truant  officers  during  the  past  ten  years.  That  repot 
affords  strong  evidence  of  the  activity  of  those  officers,  aad 
it  is  no  doubt  largely  owing  to  their  labours  that  so  fet 
absentees  are  found  in  our  streets.  As  I  have  already  inti- 
mated, the  Truant  Law,- which  has  been  in  operation  fir 
twenty  years,  has  proved  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  the  war&ie 
against  ignorance.  Let  the  sentiment  once  become  univeni 
among  all  classes  of  society  that  voluntary  illiteracy  is  not 
only  disgraceful  but  criminal,  and  there  will  be  comparatiT^ 
little  need  of  the  application  of  comi)ulsory  means  to  secon 
school  attendance.' '  The  experience  of  the  American  system 
of  education  is  found  also  to  be  corroborated  by  the  statistiei 
of  some  countries  in  Europe. 

Taking  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  before  its  incorporatia 
with  otlier  portions  of  Germany,  it  is  well  known  that  i, 
resolute  system  of  school  attendance,  on  the  part  of  that  people 
has  long  and  successfully  been  in  existence,  and  pursued  wilfc^ 
the  most  efficient  results, 

AVhen  the  French  Government,  in  1864,  sent  M.  Bandoin 
as  a  Commissioner  into  rrussia  for  the  purjiose  of  examiniit 
the  system  of  education  carried  on  in  that  country,  he  reportn 
that  out  of  a  ])opulation  of  eighteen  millions  there  were  only 
ten  cases  needed  to  he  dealt  with  for  non-attendance  at  scliocl 
under  the  Education  Law  of  that  country. 

The  Commissioner  also  reported  that,  in  1864,  in  theldD|- 
doms  of  Saxony  and  Ilesse,  the  whole  average  school  popot 
tion  attended,  and  there  was  no  va^e  ref|uiring  to  be  dealt  wiA 
from  truantism  or  continued  absence  from  school. 

These  results  must  be  consoling  to  all  i)arties  now  en; 


*  Kxceiition  was  taken  by  Dr.  Itigp.  in  tlu-  iHsoiission  following  on  tliii  pm 
fVH  to  Ihc  (iccuracy  of  the  reforoncc  miido  to  the  ineiisurcs  .idopted  Lj  the  Axa«M 
Truant  Inspectors,  Dr.  Kigt*  uriTrin},'  tlie  inspc-iTtors  did  littlo  clsu  thin  nnw 
Ciisually  iind  at  distimt  time.H,  iind  then  only  to  tnkp  truants  to  prison. 

These  ol)Sf;rvations  seemed  po  much  out  of  iifi-ord  with  the  fltatements  nudebf 
the  author,  that  ho  communicated  on  this  stibjert  with  the  Snperint«nlat  d 
I'ublic  Schuoli!  at  Boston.  That  gcnllumiiii,  in  his  reply,  dated  Nurember  8, 187^ 
htates— 

'  1.  That  what  the  Eev.  Doctur  said,  as  aVovj  ttntc.l,  could  not  well  be  ikitkr 
from  the  truth. 

*  2.  That  your  (the  author's)  statement  could  not  w.-U  be  aoaier  the  tratL* 


ID  the  laudalilc  prosecution  of  Iho  teaching  and  tmining  of  the 

working  chisscs  of  tliia  country. 
H        The  parties  to  be  <loalt  with  in  our  coimtiy  at  t!ic  present 
™  time  are  the  ignorant  ant!  sometimes  degi'aded  portions  of  our 

jiopulalion, 

■  A  portion  of  these  parties  rcsfCut  the  :i]>plication  uf  the 
term  compulsion,  hut  are  anitniihle,  !ike  mush  other  portions 
of  huniauit)^  to  kindly  treatment,  anil  are  thus  far  nioro  likely 
^  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  send  tlieir  children  to  school,  throun;Ii 
B  the  unwearied  and  firm  application  of  judicious  Truant  In- 
H  spectors ;  and  Ica^ang  out  of  account  a  resort  to  the  rcquire- 
B  merits  of  the  law  under  tlii^  head,  a  genera!  instruction  to  the 
H  police  of  large  cities  to  co-operate  with  inspeotr>rs  in  over- 
^F  looking  children  loitering  durmg  schtMil  hours  on  their 
respective  beats  would  have  a  beneficial  influenco  on  the 
truants. 

That  the  masses  of  the  ignorant  and  poor  have  grown  up 

in  our  day  witliout  education  and  iii^truution  cannot  he  a.scj-ihed 

Ijdtogether  to  their  own  fault.     Both  the  Church  and  the  State 

're  in   times  past  !>een  in  many  reftpects  to  blame.     The 

_St8tion  of  ivhat  shouKl  be  embraced  in  a  ualiona!  system  of 

education   for  the  workinj^  classes  of  this  country,  and  what 

should   be  its  quality  and  its  cliaractcr,  have  been  party  and 

political  watchwords,  both  of  ecclcsiastioa  and  jiriliticiaus,  for 

erations  pasft;    and  while    the   rights    and  Boractimcs    the 

tics  of  this  class  have  been  attended  to,  the  education  of  the 

poor  at  the  base  of  society  has  often  been  thorouglily  nej^lcctcd, 

flud  School    Boards   now  have  to   deal  with   this   claas   left 

lutherio  in  a  chronic  state  of  ignorance,  and,  with  such  a  class, 

continuous*  kind  and   firm   treatment  in  the  education  of  their 

oilspring  may  produce  better  reaulU  than  the  atern  applicaliou 

^^  of  compulsory  Inws. 

"         It  seems,  therefore,  to  folliTW  from   the  foregoing  remarks 
that  unwilling  parents  in  the  education  of  their  children  are 
more  likely  to  be  overcome  by  the  application  of  kinduess  and 
firm  but  considerate  treatment  than  by  tlie  terror  of  luaj^j^trates, 
the  imposition  of  fine^,  and  pci'haps  threats  of  imprisu-.iiucnt ; 
that  many  of  the  ignorant   resent  the  application  of  compul- 
H  Eion  !n  the  education  of  their  chihlren,  and   that  the  work  of 
H  overcoming  this  class  iu  their  attendance  at  school  will  be  more 
H  Buecessfully  brought    about    by   substituting    Inspectors   of 
Truantism  for  the  present  compulsory  plan  of  gainhig  attend- 
ance of  children  ;  that,  as  this  ignorant  family  class  form  only 
a  minority  of  the  children  actually  beiii";  taught  at  school,  the 
necessity  of  dealing  with  thcra  from  neglect  iu  attendance  will 
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yearly  diminish.  Should  these  views  be  acceptable  to  the  Edo- 
cation  Department  of  this  Association,  it  is  hoped  that  School 
Boards  throughout  the  country,  and  all  interested  in  the  wnk 
of  the  education  of  the  masses  of  our  population,  may  yet  be 
induced  to  carry  out  instructions  to  their  inspectors  inthel^ 
of  the  contents  of  this  paper. 

It  is  hoped,  also,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  necessity  ht  ^ 
work  of  Truant  Inspectors  will,  year  by  year,  dimiiufih ;  al 
that,  as  we  arrive  at  the  period  when  the  present  generatJoi 
of  children  come  themselves  to  be  fathers  of  families,  vieviw 
the  results  of  the  work  in  other  countries,  Truant  InspectoS 
duties  will  be  confined  to  very  limited  areas  in  School  Boui 
districts  thro\ighout  the  country. 


Higher  Srhool  Examinations.     By  WlLLIAM  JaCK,  iLA^ 
Examiner  in  Arts  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

THE  clause  (62)  of  the  Scotch  Education  Act  which  providfli 
fur  the  incorporation  of  the  burgh  schools  into  the  natioBil 
system,  is  so  far  useful  that  it  secures  their  national  recognitin 
and  that  it  prescribes  that  they  shall  be  managed  with  a  view 
to   ])rom()te   the   higher   education    of  the  country.     Bat  tb 
authors  of  the  Act,  or  j)erhiip8  those  who  were  able  to  restnia 
the  more  generous  imjjulses  of  iU  promoters,  decreed  that  tbs 
higlier  chxss  schools  of  Scotland  should  be  little  or  no  boidoi 
on  general  taxation.      It  is  expressly    provided  (clause  64 
that  no  part  of  the  expenses  of  any  such  school — exoept  (1 
the  expenses  of  tlic  annu:il  examination,  (2)  the  cost  of  repair- 
ing, enlarging,  &c.,  the  school  building — shall  he  paid  out  of  the 
rates.     The  schools  are  maintained  ( 1 )  out  of  endowments,  tk 
number  of  which  ajiplicable  to  tliem  is  somehow  very  limitedia 
Scotland,  (2)  out  of  the  generally  very  small  sums  which  usedt^ 
be   contributed  to  thcin  by  town  councils  from  the  commoB. 
good  of  the  burghs,  \vhit:h  sums  the  town  councils  were  adju%el 
to  continue  l>ayirig  for  ever,  and  (3)  out  of  pupils'  fees.   A. 
serious  cncroaclnnont  may  be  made  upon  the  latter,  should  tlie 
School  Hoards  act  in  tlic  spirit  of  the  clause,  which  directs  them j 
as  far  as  practicable,  to  throw  elementary  teaching  out  of  thcii 
programme,  and  to  devote  themselves,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
the  higlicr  branches. 

The  few  higher  class  schools  in  Scotland  have  almost  alj 
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been  more  or  less  comltinations  of  select  elementary  schools  for 
the  younger  rlu)*ireri  of  the  raiddle  ami  upper  classes,  and  of 
higher  sciionla  proper.  It  is  perfectly  i>ossible^it  mfiy  bo 
proper  cir  ticccsaary- — to  eut  Qwiiy  from  institutions  like  the 
Hijfh  .School  of  Glasgow  the  wlnile  of  the  ]mpils  whoaredoinjr 

■  the  work  ^vhich  would  be  expected  of  the  first,  sccondj  third,  or 
fourth  standartls  of  an  elenieutary  school ;  but  it  can  oaly  be 
done,  10  begin  with,  at  a  very  considerable  aacnfice  of  school 
income^  and  it  is  nut  of  eouree  certfiiu  that  the  sum  thus  taken 

Pfroin  the  fund  for  payment  of  the  teachers  will  be  replaced, 
Pttrhaiw  I  may  first  refer  to  the  examiiiatjon  itself.  The 
principal  question  raised— one  of  extreme  interest  to  the 
teachers  aod  to  the  public — refers  to  the  publicntion  of  the 
examiners'  report.  The  Act  leaves  the  matter  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Boar(J,and  it  irf  perhaps  better  that  it  aliould  do  so.  Iso 
moderately  experienced  and  discreet  examiner  of  complex 
institutions  like  our  higher  pnblie  Bchoijln*  is  likely  to  forget 
that  an  imprudent  ovcr-Btatcment^even  a  gtalement  of  wh&t 
may  in  itself  be  perfectly  correct— may  seriously  injure  in- 
dividual interestsj  or  may  hurt  the  sehooK  In  one,  two,  or 
three  days,  as  the  case  may  be,  a  couple  of  examiners  have  to 
test  the  year's  work  of  from  three  to  a  dozen  teachers,  each  of 
whom   ought  to  be  an  accomplished  scholar  in  his  own  depart- 

■  ment.  Hitherto,  even  the  process  of  public  examination  has 
been  unfamiliar  to  the  schools ;  and  as  each  apiK)intment  of  an 
examiner  is  for  one  vii?it,  and  for  a  single  school,  the  teachers 
must  always  be  prepared  for  new  methn<U  to  be  tried  on  their 
pupils  by  men  of  whom  they  have  hitherto  seen  notUing.  The 
comJitiiiTis  of  examination  arc  less  favourable  to  the  teacher, 
and  the  tlifficultiea  of  the  work  of  examination  ai'e  greater  than 
in  the  well-known  routine  of  Government   inspection  in  an 

I  elementary  school  according  to  specified  emndards,  by  a  per- 
manent officer  i  and  the  fact  compcln  moderation  and  cautious 
undcr-slatemcnt  of  things  unfavourable  which  may  be  noted  in 
tlie  reports.  It  may  make  it  a  vavy  serious  nuestion  with  a 
Schoitl  Board  whether  they  ought  or  ought  not  to  make  a 
particular  report  jmblic* 
On  the  other  hand,  publication  has  ita  ob\iou3  and  very 
coiisideral.dc  advantages.  It  brings  the  pressure  of  a  consider- 
able public  ojiinii^pn  to  bear  at  the  places  where  an  additional 
stinnilmi  iy  needed.  Even  when  the  report  goes  no  further 
than  the  members  of  the  School  Board,  its  effect  on  the  teachers 
may  frequently  be  considerable.  But  it  is  only  in  an  indirect 
way  that  it  can  touch  the  amuunt  of  monoy  they  are  to  receive, 
and  1   believe  that  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  it  did  so  more 
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directly.  The  higher  class  of  teachers  in  our  higher  schooli 
arc  quite  suificicntly  sensitive  to  intelligent  praise  or  disptiise; 
Under  the  Act,  the  fees  in  public  schools  are  thrown  into  « 
common  fund,  paid  to  the  School  Board  treasurer,  and  lU 
divided  among  tlie  teachers  in  such  proportion  as  the  Bond 
thinks  just.  But  the  Act  saved  vested  interests  in  bqdk 
vague  way,  for  nobody  can  precisely  say  what  under  the  Act 
is  the  vested  interest  of  an  ordinary  grammar  school  teacbet 
As  a  consequence,  some  of  the  School  Boards  had,  when  I 
visited  the  schools,  made  no  change — none,  I  think,  h^ 
made  any  sweeping  change  on  the  old  arrangements.  1^ 
arrangements  were  very  simple.  Bach  teacher  fought  for  Idi 
own  hand,  and  each  pupil  paid  for  just  so  many  classes  in  eid 
department  as  he  attended,  and  no  more.  The  teachers  of  tbe 
branches  of  an  English  and  commercial  education  thus  received 
large  sums ;  whilst  classics,  mathematics,  science — had  thoc 
been  any  science — and  generally  all  higher  subjects,  paid 
poorly,  because  they  attracted  only  picked  scholars. 

The  effects  of  this  regulation  were  very  singular.     In  one 
school,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  mathematics  fell  to  a  unde 
master ;  the  history  lesson  was  of  necessity  divorced  from  Sie 
geography  lesson ;  and  geography  could  not  be  taught  in  the 
course  of  the  reading  of  history,  for  fear  Mr.  A.  should  potd 
upon  Mr.  B.   In  another,  geography — a  good  paying  subject- 
was  thrown  into  the  classical  master's  department,  to  keep  hin 
supplied  with  a  reasonable  number  of  pupils  and  proportion  of 
fees.     The  custom  of  the  country  made  the  fees  for  each  clu 
moderate ;  and  there  ^vos  a  temptation  to  subdivide  subjects,  asi 
for  instance,  grammar  and  composition,  grammar  and  Englifli 
reading,  English  and  history,  and  so  on,  so  as  to  extract,  witli- 
out  too  much  grumbling  from  the  parent,  a  reasonable  sum  fa 
the  master.     I  think  the  system  reached  its  absurdest  climu 
when  I  found  that  the  grammar -pupils  in  an  English  depart- 
ment confined  themselves  strictly  to  repeating  the  rules  and 
correcting  the  exercises  in  their  grammar-books,  and  never 
attempted  to  apply  the  principles  they  had  gained  either  to  the 
analysis  or  to  the  construction  of  an  ordinary  sentence.    The 
members  of  the  grammar  class  were  in  various  classes  in  Eng- 
lisli,  so  that  they  liad  no  reading  book  in  common.   In  two  Eng- 
lish departments — in  one  for  certain — there  was  not,  I  think,t 
map  even  exhibited  of  Scotland,  England,  Ireland,  or  Europe. 
As  present  incumbents  disappear,  these  anomalies  will  go  with 
them ;  and   the  schools  ^vill  be  so  organised  that  it  will  be 
nobody's  interest  to  separate  subjects  which  are  indissolubly 
bound  together. 
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But  it  IS  of  the  utmost  importance  that  overythiiig  should 
be  done  to  advancp  this  gnod  time  coming.  Kobody  clearly 
knows  what  tliesevcsted  interests  arc;  and  the  teiichers.^though 
being  seldom  oveqiaid  and  being  mostly  fnigul  mcHj  they  are 
by  no  meauB  indifferent  *o  raonoy  qucstioas-^are  generally 
anxious  for  the  prospority  of  their  eohools.  I  believe  that, 
by  the  help  of  a  little  of  ivhat  Lord  Neaves  on  a  fumous 
occjision  caU«d  '  the  conic-and-go  system/  Schuol  Boards  and 
teachers  may  very  reasonably  hope  now  to  adjuHt  many  of 

■  these  questions  on  a  footing  to  secure  all  the  advantagcij  of  re- 
organisation contemplated  in  the  Aet.     Masters  who  have  long 
had  much  more  money  than  their  enlleagues  will  often  be  found 
willing   to  drop  eorae,  though   they  cannot  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  drop  all  the  excess  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed. 
It  would  be  a  serious  chock  to  the  educational  advances  the 
country  will  expect  in  its  higher  schools,  under  the  new  system, 
to  have  them  continued   during  sin  indefinite  number  of  years, 
on  the  basis  of  ?e]>arate  departmenta,  with   clashing   iutlividual 
interests,  every  master  drawing  liis   own  fees,     I   believe  that 
I     iu  the  Edinburgh  and  the  Glasgow  High  Schools  the  difficulty 
■  has  been  completely  surmounted.     When  it  is  removed,  the 
Hqitestionof  organisation  al  once  ariHcs.     In  some  institutions 
B*o/<ti>ur  rt/HAw/rtHf/o,  or,  things  take  their  course,     A  boy,  for 
"  instance,  comes  to  the  nrltonl  for  one  or   two   classes,  and  gets 
his   otiicr  teaehing   in  a  rival  school   next   door.     He  or  his 
father  tliinka  the   mathcniaties,  the  English*  the  classics,  the 
M  geography,  ill  taught  in  one  place,  and  be  takes  that  portion 
Bof  his  instruction  ebewhere.     It  is  needless  to  say  that  a  large 
.     infusion  of  such  pujiils  disorganises  a  school,  while  in  a  largo 
town  it  is  not  easy  altogether  to  exclude  them.     It  is,  and  m 
aU  time  it  will   be  true,  that  one  master  out  of  a  number  la 
comparatively  inefficient ;  and  there  i*  risk  in  setting  one's  self 
too  resolutely  against  the  tendency  to  remedy  the  evil  in  a 
natural  way,     Ihere  are  departments  also — auch,  for  instance, 
SA  drawing,  book-keeping,  sciences — in  which  some  pujiiU  re- 
quire training  who  have  no  wish  for  the  other   branches  Uiught 
in  the  higher  school;  and  it  is  plain  that  no  hard  and  fast  line 
can  be  laid  down — at  least  m  institutions  which,  like  our  higher 
schools,  are   universally   day  schools — to  exclude    these   casual 
tir  occasional  pupils.     But   the  presence  of  a  great  number  of 
them  should  never  be   encouraged,  and   it  is  a  sure  indica- 
tion of  a  generally  recognised  uiievenuess  in  those  department*! 
of  the  institution.     Another  plan  is  the  nbBolnte   oppoaito  of 
^that  of  which  I  have  been  speaking*     In  this  S3'6tera  there  is  a 
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The  hoy  enters  the  academy  at  seven,  and,  barring  acddentiy 
one  can  say  what  he  will  be  learning  at  a  given  hour  of  the 
day  any  time  between  that  and  sixteen.  It  is  just  as  pits 
that  this  system  is  too  rigid,  as  that  the  other  is  too  free.  A 
regular  remove  once  a  year — perhaps,  once  a  half-yeaNn 
remove  calculated  for  boys  reasonably  intelligent  and  i^ 
dustrious — is  an  excellent  tiling,  and  all  those  who  prove  ih< 
they  are  so,  ought  to  make  it.  But  those  who  cannot— irb 
have  been  neglecting  their  work — ought  to  be  kept  baclc,  ni 
not  allowed  to  hinder  their  neighbours.  Those,  on  the  odw 
hand,  who  are  good  enough,  and  are  ready  and  able  to  nab 
two  leaps,  should  be  allowed  to  do  so.  Every  class  shonld  U 
approximately  even,  so  that  the  average  boy  is  neither  undo^ 
hampered,  nor  so  distanced  as  to  make  him  despair.  1 
curriculum,  tempered  and  modified  by  periodical  school  eb 
aminations,  whether  they  are  held  specially,  or  whether  lb 
result  is  arrived  at  by  marks  kept  by  the  master  showiog  tb 
pupil's  whole  progress  since  lost  time,  seems  to  me  a  right  uj 
a  practicable  thing  in  our  Scotch  grammar  schools.  Doobtlci 
it  is  one  great  advantage  in  having  a  rector  that  he,  and  p» 
haps  he  alone,  can  be  looked  to  to  organise  such  a  curricolua 
The  old  iiidopcndcncc  of  each  master  of  a  department  bi^ 
however,  liad  this  good  effect,  that  any  master  with  spedi 
tastc:^  and  gifts  could  almost  always  inspire  his  own  pupils  iritk 
them,  and  tliiit  newer  studies  have  perhaps,  in  consequence,  bl 
more  room  for  dcvehtpmcnt  in  Scotland  than  in  England.  Tb 
English  head-masters,  as  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  says,  have  bea 
almost  all  classical  scholars,  and  when  the  demand  for  the  new 
sciences  came  they  organised  them  indeed,  but  it  was  into  hob 
and  corners  of  time,  so  that  they  fell  naturally  to  the  inherit 
ance  only  of  the  duller  boy.  We  are  hampered  by  no  tndh 
tions,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  all  our  head-masters  should 
be  classical  men,  nor  is  it  absolutely  essential — though  I,ftr 
one,  think  it  generally  most  desirable — that  wc  should  hin 
head-masters  at  all.  At  all  events,  we  should  struggle  hard  to 
retain  all  the  freedom,  the  variety  of  teaching,  the  eqoil 
authority  of  different  studies  which  came  natural  to  us  in  the 
old  days,  when  every  teaclicr's  hand  was  against  every  col- 
league. 

I  have  hinted  that  I  found  next  to  no  attempt  at  scienfc- 
teaching.  Let  me  say  that  I  think  the  cry  for  science-teic^ 
ing  has  been  raised  a  little  too  loudly.  I  don't  belieTe  ■ 
political  economy,  or  chemistry,  or  animal  physiology,  a 
physics  taught  in  elementary  or  other  schools  to  children  d 
ten.     But  1  cannot  doubt  that  there  is  real  room  for  them  in 
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schools  TvKich  Rhould  certainly  aim  at  providing  sufficient 
healthy  pahulum  tor  a  boy  till  he  is  at  least  sixtpen,  A  school 
ike  the  High  School  of  Gl.isgow  ia  the  etid  of  mfiny  a  lad's 
education,  and  it  may  fairly  he  exj>eoted  of  it  to  provide  liim 
with  active  exercise  for  his  intellecttial  energies  all  the  time  he 
is  there.  It  is  not  a  University,  but  it  overtakes  the  Uai- 
Tersity  work ;  and  it  would  doubtless  be  wcU  for  everybody  if 

»it  were  able  to  make  good  its  title  to  keep  hnys  from  the 
TJniversity  a  year  or  two  hy  ffivjng  thorn  tciK'hiiirc  better  suited 
for  their  years  thaa  colleges  can  sup])ly.  In  i>rder  to  do  so,  it 
^should  surely  aim  to  supply  them  with  at  least  the  elementary 
HSdcas  of  some  scienees.  There  is  another  point  to  which  I 
Tenture  to  call  attf!nt.ion.  Almost  all  these  schools  arc  better 
organised  for  boys  thim  for  girls.  The  girls  want  no  Liatin 
flsd  tnatheniaticH,  and  tlie  boys  and  the  masters  do.  80  they 
have  to  fill  up  with  flnme  pretence  lessons  on  euperfine  grammar 
and  analysis,  to  make  feliift  with  modem  lanj;i3flgea  and  drawing, 
which  is  rarely  very  "^vell  tauglit,  or  tanrrht  as  it  eliould  be,  to 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  pupib,  and  for  verj'  weariness  to 
throw  themselves  on  their  foreign  languages  a  little,  and  iheir 
music  a  great  deal.  The  High  School  of  (Jlasgow  is  organised 
for  boys  only,  and  there  is  nothing  as  yet  corresponding  to  it 
for  girls  at  alL  When  the  achool  for  girls  is  set  up,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  scheme  of  education  will  be  calculated  for  them 
and  their  requirements  as  carefully  n^  the  schemes  of  education 
<if  almost  all  our  pnblic  schools  have  hitherto  been  e.nlculated  ■ 
for  boys.  I  do  not  dnuht  that  we  have  hmtr  been  dnin"  in- 
justice-^lesa  perhaps  than  in  Knghuid,  for  our  grammar  mdiools 
are,  as  a  rule,  mixed  bcIiooIb — to  the  more  influential  half  of 
_the  creation.  I  venture  to  state  no  llteory  of  female  cJuca- 
Htioii  here,  hut  1  am  confident  that  the  education  of  girls,  both 
on  its  own  account  and  for  its  indirect  ioflucace  ou  the 
children  of  whom  these  school  girls  arc  in  time  to  be  nuiTsea 
and  mothers,  ia  at  least  as  important  as  that  of  boys. 
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Vt**.  Ro^al  Incorporation  of  Hntckesons^  Hospital  in  the  Citt/  of 
Otavfioic,     By  TnoiiAS  Menzies,  F.E.I.S. 

THE  brothers  George  and  Thomas  Hutcheaon,  of  Lambhill, 
notaries  public  and  writers  in  Glasgow,  founded  the  Hos- 
pital and  School  in  1639  and  16-tl.  A  sum  of  about  68,700 
Tiierks  Scot&»  equivalent  to  '^MV2L  BterJing,  with  a  *  tenement 
of  land  '  and  a  *  barnyard  *  on  the  north  side  of  the  Trongate, 
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formed  the  original  bequest*  The  object  of  the  bc^nept,  as 
defined  in  the  deeds  of  ihe  testators,  was  1o  make  provision 
for  the  chtthing  and  maintenance  of  twelve  aged  citizens 
in  decayed  circumstaTicea ;  and  the  clothings  uiaintenancc, 
and  education  for  a  period  of  four  years  of  twelve  orphan 
or  destitute  boys,  about  seven  years  of  age,  sons  of  bur- 
gesses* Tbercafter  apt  pupils  were  to  be  maintained  and 
educated  for  a  further  period  of  four  years  at  the  grammar 
school.  The  magistrates,  town  counciJ,  and  *  ordinary  nunls- 
ters  '  of  Glasgow  were  vested  with  the  management  of  tlie  Hos- 
pital;  and  the  testators'  will  contained  a  recouimendation  to 
the  magistrates  to  make  university  bursaries  at  their  dispo^ 
available  for  Ilutcliesons'  pupils  ivho  should  distinguish  them- 
selves at  tUe  grammar  school. 

Ill  1641  the  Hospital  maintained  one  man  and  one  boy;  in 
1640  twelve  men  and  twelve  boys.  The  vicissitudes  of  the  Civil 
"War  in  Cromweirs  time  aflTected  adversely  the  Hospital  h  pro- 
perf/j  which  consisted  mainly  of  land  in  the  nciglibourhootl 
of  this  city,  the  testators'  cQreetions  being  tliat  the  funds 
bequeathed  by  them  should  be  invested  in  *  arable  lands  near 
to  Glasgow.*  In  1652-63  the  school  was  cloised:  and  although 
it  was  again  re-opeued  In  1661-  the  boys  do  not  appear  to 
have  ever  afterwards  been  boarded  in  the  establishraent»  but 
they  received  money  payments  towards  their  maiutenance* 
Aa  regards  the  old  men  pensioners,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
they  continued  to  reside  in  the  flosjjital  buildings  till  ahout 
the  middle  of  the  last  ceutui-y — the  practi("e  having  ol>tained 
from  an  early  periiid  of  letting  parts  of  the  Hospital  for  shops, 
ivith  the  view  of  increasing  the  revenues.  The  resources  of 
the  Hospital  having  improved,  we  find  eleven  men  and  four 
boys  on  the  funds  in  1661,  and  in  1667  the  prescribed 
number  of  twelve  old  men  and  twelve  boys.  From  this  date 
(1667)  to  1712  the  number  of  old  men  and  of  boys  provided 
for  continued  about  twelve.  In  17  lo  the  nurabcrdhad  increased 
to  fifteen  old  men  and  sixteen  boys.  Widows  and  daughter 
of  such  persons  as  would  have  been  eligible  for  jiensions  were 
admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the  Hospital  in  1737.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  the  roll  included  fifty-three 
male  pensioners*  seventy- three  females,  and  forty-eight  boys. 
The  rapid  prosperity  of  the  institution  will  be  understood  when 
it  is  mentioned  that  during  last  year  842  pensioners  were  paid 
no  less  a  sum  than  6,90S^. ;  200  boys  received  clothing  and  edu- 
cation in  the  Hospital  school,  Dnd  ten  boys  in  the  high  school^ 
with  an  average  allowance  of  4/.  !0a\  to  aid  iii  their  mainte- 
nance ;    25    boys  were  educated  at  othur  skIiooIs,  and   tlu'ea 
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t3  attending  the  University  hud  allowancos  miioiiiiting  to 
50/,  Arrangement  has  recently  been  maJe  to  gmnt  nllowanccs 

»of  20/,  for  uie  purpose  of  enabling  four  students  of  niDrit,  old 
llutchcson  piipilp,  to  prosecute  their  studies  nt  the  University 
next  session. 

It  must  be  gratifying  to  all  interested  in  the  prosperity  of 
our  charitable  instituliims  to  know  that  the  grosn  annual 
income  of  Ilutchesons'  lloapital  now  amounts  to  about  17,0U0/., 
and  its  etock,  including  several  minor  bequests,  to  360^000/. — 
A  result  due  in  no  small  measui*e  to  the  interest  and  cnro  tho 
preceptors  and  ]>atroii.'!i  have  taken  in  its  administration,  and 
|tlie  fidelity  and  forethought  with  which  the  cUamberliiins  have 
ransacted  its  business. 

Keeping  in  vimv  tho  directions  of  the  founders,  the  pytruns 
live,  as  opiHirtunities  oceurrod,  made  advantageous  purchases 
f  land  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow  adjoining  their 
other  property  ;  so  that  at  present  the  lloypltal  is  possessc*!  **f 
116  acres  in  a  lorality  tuwarde  which  the  city  is  rajndly  extend- 
ing, and  the  feuing  of  thia  land  \vill  add  materially  to  ilic 
K'acomo  of  the  institution.  In  1842  the  idea  of  exteuding  tho 
iducattonal  benefits  of  the  Hospital — particular! if  to  t/irh — 
vas  suggested,  though  witliout  iiumediatc  practical  results. 
The  subject,  however,  eontiuucd  tiicreafter,  from  time  to  timOf 
to  excite  tlie  interest  and  attention  of  the  patronj*.  The  com- 
mittees appointed  annually  to  visit  the  Iiomes  of  applicants  for 
ailmission  into  the  scliool  %verc  impressed  witli  the  idca^  from 
cireunistauees  brought  under  their  observation  in  these  visita- 
tions, that  much  gogid  would  result  to  the  community  were  the 
educational  heuefitw  of  the  HoHpital  extended  to  girlf*. 

Two  3'eara  agO|,  after  eoreful  nonVidcralion  of  the  matter, 
llie  patrons  applied  for  and  i>btaincd  an  Act  of  Purlia- 
nkcnt  empowering  them  to  expend  a  part — not  less  than  one- 
half,  and  not  exceeding  two-thirds— of  tho  revenuee  of  the 
Hospital  in  pensions  to  citizens  of  Glasgow,  or  persona  who. 
in  the  estimation  of  the  patrons,  are  considered  needful  and 
deserving  of  aid,  who  ahall  have  carried  on  business  or  trade  in 
Glasgow  for  some  time  on  their  own  account  with  credit  and 
reputation;  or  who  shat!  have  been  in  any  way  the  means  of 
promoting  the  prosperity  of  the  city,  and  who  by  nnsfortune 
have  been  reduced  in  circumstances;  and  also  to  the  widows 
and  daughters  of  such  persona^under  the  proviso  that  none  of 
the  persons,  at  tho  time  of  applying  for,  or  whiUt  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of,  a  pension,  tihalt  be  in  tlie  receipt  of  parochial  aid  ;*■  and 
to  apply  the  remainder  of  the  revenuea  in  furthering  the  cause 
of  education. 
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The  principal  powei-s  obtained  in  the  Act  as  regards  educa- 
tion are   as  foUoivs: — To   continue  the  present  school  for  the 
education  of  boye,  f^riituitously  or  on  payment  of  fees,  modified 
or  otherwise,  as  also  clothin}T  ;  and  to  niter,  enlarge,  or  remove 
elsewhere  the  present  school.     To  establlsb  a  &iinilar  school  or 
schools   for  the  education  and  training  of   girl:**      To   erect, 
acquire,  or  estSihlL^h  nnd  maintalD^  sLdditiounl  schools  in  such 
situations  anil  liicalities  as  tliev  may  ace  fit  and   pro|>er,  for 
affording  to  boys  and  J^irls  education  of  the  description  given 
in  the  existing   schoolj  or  a  higher   English  education,  and 
classicab  commercial,  and  scientific  instruction;  and  in  cither 
Cvie   for   payment    of    fees,   modified   or    gratuitously.       To 
establish  evening  classes  in  the  schools  for  boya  or  girls,  and 
libraries  and  readin^-rofuns  In  connection  thereivilh.     To  asidgt 
the  education  of  ehililrL^n  brought  uji  in  Hutchisons'  schools, 
indigent    children,    orphans,   or  children  of  parents  who   are 
unable  to  afford  it,  by  payment  in  whole  or  in  part  of  their 
fees,  and  thereby  enable  such  children  to  attend  other  schoub 
in  Glasgow    affording   a   high-class    education.     To    contri- 
bute  annually  towards  the  salaries  of  teachers  or  lecturers, 
or  towards  the  purchase  of  books,  models,  instruments,  or  olher 
apparatus  requisite  for  educational  purposes  in  any  mechanics' 
institutiou,   eehool    of  nrt,  or   educational    establishment   now 
existing,  or  which  mny  be  founded  or  established  in  Glasgow,   To 
send  sehnlars  of  merit  and  attainment,  educated  in  Hutchesons* 
achools,  or  who  have  received  assistance  from  the  Hospital,  to 
attend  English    or    Scotch  imiversity   local    examinations  for 
Bcholarships,  exhibitions,  bui'saries,  or  other  examinations  of  a 
like  kind.  To  assist  deserving  boya  in  prosecuting  their  studies 
at  the  High  SchoolandUniversItyof  Glasgow  or  elsewherej  with 
a  view  to  professions  requiring  long  or  special  training ;  and  to 
found  bursaries,  fellowships,  or  scholarships  at  the   UnivcTBity 
of  Glasgow,  or  any  other  university  in  the   United  Kingdonij 
obtainable  under  such  conditions,  and  tenable  for  such  periods 
as  ahall  from  time  to  time  be  dett^rmined  by  the  patrons. 

The  Act  pnmdcs  that  the    schools  under  charge  of  the   [ 
patrons  shall  be  open  at  all  times  to  Government  inspection. 
By  the  Act  the  Governorshii>  of  the  Hospital  was  extended. 
It  now  consists  of  the  lord  provost,  the  magistrates,  the   lord 
dean  of  guilds  the  deacon  convener,  the  councillors  of  the  city  of 
Glasgow,  three   persons   elected  annually  by  the  Merchants' 
HousBj,  three  by  the  Trades'  House,  the  ministers  of  the  ten  city 
parish  churches,  and  six  mmisters  elected  by  the  patrons  *  from 
fmiongst  the  ministers  of  religion  officiating  in  Glasgow,  and 
not  being  miniatera  of  the  Established  Church.' 
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Hutchesons^  School,  which  is  situated  in  Crown  Street,  oa 
the  aouth  side  of  tJie  river,  was  erected  in  1841  on  a  plot  of 
ground  containing  about  3,000  Bquiure  yards,  a  portion  of  whicli, 
2,544  square  yards  m  exteiit,  is  playground*  The  class-room 
aocommodation  compriseft  3,240  square  feet.  About  240  boys 
are  at  present  clothed  and  educated  in  the  e^^hool,  and  a  limited 
number  receive  a  small  sum  yearljr  to  aid  in  their  maintenance. 
The  hoys  are  admitted  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  ten  years^ 
and  continue  at  school  for  five  or  six  years.  Before  admission 
they  must  undergo  an  examination  suitable  to  their  age.  The 
leaching  staff  consists  of  a  head  master,  three  English  teachers, 
n  mu&ic  master,  a  drawing  master,  and  a  drill  instructor*  A 
£Ound  English  and  commerchil  education  is  given,  with  tlic 
elements  of  Latin,  Greek,  French,  mathematics,  drawing, 
music,  drill,  &c. ;  and  the  extension  of  this  course  is  in  con- 
templation. 

5pace  being  available  at  the  school,  it  has  been  taken 
advantage  of  to  alter  and  extend  the  present  buildings,  go  t)iat 
nccommudation  will  be  provided  for  about  600  boys  and  girls. 
Two  angles  of  the  present  building,  which  had  been  erected 
mainly  for  architectural  effect^  have  been  taken  down,  and 
inatead  thereof  larger  rooms  arc  in  course  of  erection  with  an 
additional  story.  Ten  spacious  class-rooms,  with  the  most 
approved  futings  and  apparatus,  will  thus  be  i)rovided,  giving 
an  area  of  bf,000  siiuare  feel  for  ordinary  teacliing  purposes, 
and  1,722  feet  for  a  gymnasium.  A  new  building  of  three 
stories,  having  a  frontage  of  75  feet  to  llosc  Street  (on  tho 
eafrt  aide  of  the  playground),  is  in  course  of  erection,  with  a 
projection  of  two  stories,  B^  feet  long  by  37^  feet  wide,  carried 
on  pillai*a,  which  connects  it  with  the  present  building  and  kcepti 
the  playground  intact.  Besidce  the  cJnss-rooms  and  head 
9Ufiter*8  house,  the  buitdinga  will  ctrntain  the  patrons'  board 
rooiDt  school  library,  lavatoriet;.  kitchen,  hall   f4ir  dining  and 

.  other  collective  meetings*  janitor *a  houi?c,  and  outhouses.  The 
estimated  cust  of  the  alterations  and   extensions   amounts  to 

I  about  l5ji}{)0L  Arrangements  will  be  made  hy  which  separate 
schotd-rooms,  playgrounds,  offices,  and  accesses  will  he  pro- 
vided for  tho  girle ;  and  if  considered  desirable  and  expedient 
now  or  at  any  future  time,  the  boys  and  girls  may  be  taught 
in  certain  classes  together. 

It  has  been  resolved  to  provide  a  mid-day  meal  for  the 
scholars,  many  of  them,  the  school  not  being  a  local  one,  coming 
from  distant  quarters  of  the  city.  The  head  master,  after  an 
experience  of  twelve  years,  is  of  opinion  that  the  want  of  such 
a  meal  b  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  pupils,  who  are  often 
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the  children  of  poor  Avidows,  and  that  its  proTision  irouU 
be  advantageously  felt  in  the  renewed  vi|]four  with  irlae^ 
their  aflernoon  studies  would  be  prosecuted.  Frovision  hi 
accordingly  been  made  for  a  dining  hall  and  kitchen  lift 
other  necessary  accommodation.  Advantage  will  be  takestfj 
this  arrangement  to  teach  the  girls  cookery  and  domofil 
economy,  besides  the  ordinary  literary  instruction,  mi 
dra>viiig,  knitting,  cutting  out  and  sewing,  &c. —  an  e; 
rimcnt  which  should  commend  itself  to  the  sympathy  of 
Association  (especially  after  the  forcible  recommendation  di%- 
subject  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  on  Friday  evening  but^ 

The  patrons  are  aware  how  deficient  a  large  proportira 
the  female  population  arc  in  even  the  rudiments  of  cookofj 
and  recognise  the  resultant  evils — financially,  physically,  h 
morally — which  a  moderate  knowledge  of  this  art  on  the  puti 
wives,  sisters,  and  daughters  would  tend  to  avert.  The  a! 
tion  of  female  juvenile  labour  in  commercial  centres  predi 
the  opportunity  of  acquiring  skill  in  household  duties  at  hi 
particularly  in  the  very  imjiortant  one  of  cookery;  and^ 
such  work  is  performed  by  unskilled  hands,  food  is  freqni 
uneconomically  and  unwholesomely  prepared,  health  inj 
and  home  happiness  marred.  It  is  considered  desirable,  thofr 
fore,  to  encourage  instruction  in  domestic  economy,  eapediW 
practical  cookery.  Apparatus  of  the  most  a])proved  kmdwB 
be  provided  for  cooking  the  mid-day  meal  in  !>ulk,  and  forfti 
preparation  of  ordinary  domestic  dinners  at  open  grates,  orl^ 
steam  or  gas ;  and  perhajjs  for  lectures  on  cookery  with  expfr 
riments. 

The  ])atri>ns  arc  also  looking  forward  to  the  cstablishmert 
of  schooU  in  difrercnt  parts  of  the  city. 

From  this  brief  statement  of  the  affairs  of  Hutchesorf 
IIosi>ital,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  i)atrons  are  fortunate  ii 
having  ol>taiiicd  an  Act  of  Parliament  extending  the  mefbl-; 
ness  and  benefits  of  the  irosj>itaI,  and  in  having  ample  anil 
growing  means  at  their  disjiosal  for  advancing  the  educatioml 
interests  of  the  citizens  of  Glasgow. 


Universih/  Examfuat tons  for  JTomrn.^  By  DoKOTHEA  BealE. 
Principal  of  the  Ladies'  College,  Cheltenham. 

I  PROPOSE  to  divide  my  subject  into  two  parts.     In  the 
first  I  shall  treat  of  examinations  for  girls  of  Bchool  ige 
in  reference  to  theireffect  u])on  scliools,  for  I  think  that  in  a  few 

'  See  'Iransaction'f,  ltl70,  p.  652. 
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years  nearly  all  Engliah  girls  will  be  educated  in  large  stiliouls,  as 
IS  the  case  now  in  counlrie*  ivhere  education  is  most  valued,  aa 
Gei'inanyj  America,  and  Scotland.  I  t!iink  that  moUici*s  nho 
httvo  been  cduoated  at  good  colleges  will  wisli  to  send  their 
childtcn  to  their  old  echooli?^  as  do  old  Etonians,  Ruj^bisins, 
Wykbaiuitcs.  I  think  that,  looking  baek  through  the  vi:<ta  of 
vears,  they  will  sec  there  are  many  lessons  useful  to  know 
throughout  life,  which  cannot  be  learncti  Jn  socliision*  and  that 
the  force  of  "  custom,  collegiate  and  combitied,' '  is  a  power  for 
good  which  oujj;ht  not  to  be  lost,  because*  like  ovory  other  good 
tiling,  it  may  be  jicrverted  to  evil. 

In  the  second  part  I  shall  Bpcnk  of  examinations  for  women, 
nnd  shall  luuch  upon  the  vexed  question  of  degrees. 

It  is  a  nuw  ihlug  for  girls  to  be  examined  at  all — at  least 
by  competiiiii  persons — especiitUy  new  for  those  who  are  not  to 
be  national  sehnoliniatreftscs  or  govenacsses.  Many  inexperienced 
persons  are  slitl  o|ipnscd  to  it,  not  understanding  that  it  Ih  a 
neces&ary  part  of  all  education,  and  that  periodical  examina- 
tions by  competent  external  examiners  arc  required  to  enaurc 
efficiency,  Sndi  examinations  are  useful  to  the  teacher,  tho 
parent,  the  pujiih 

The  teaeber  m^y  be  very  earnest,  but  an  ex]>onenced 
critic  of  Ilia  work  may  be  able  to  point  out  where  and  M'hy  he 
has  failed,  and  from  a  larger  experience  to  suggest  improved 
methods. 

The  parent  may  wish  to  choopc  a  good  school,  but  lack  op- 
portunity and  means  of  jndf^ing.  The  inexperienced  cannot 
judgu  of  education  ;  tlxey  often  expect  too  much,  as  we  see  hy 
the  eriticisius  on  school-M;ir]s'  ilriiwings.  Experts  lire  rerjuired 
to  test  our  food,  areluteets  to  see  bnilding^  ia  well  done,  and 
examiners  are  necessary  to  teat  the  work  of  ((.'achers. 

Lastly,  examination  is  of  value  to  the  student  himself, 
'making  distinct  to  him  his  knowledge  and  his  ignorance.'^ 
School  examinations  are  of  two  kinds.  The  (irst^ — such  ii'athe 
nnivcrsity  local,  which  are  conducted  at  one  centre,  but  are 
common  to  many  schools — I  will  call  central  examinations. 

The  second,  like  those  conducted  by  Government,  which 
arc  special  for  each  individual  scliuol,  are  called  iii:^poctiunal. 
Kaeh  hafl  its  own  value  in  the  work  of  education,  and  lo  both 
there  are  ubjuctious*  II  is  perhaps  by  a  judicious  combination 
of  the  two  that  we  may  hope  to  get  the  greatest  amount  of 

The  local  examinations  have  been  very  tieeful,  especially  in 


'  Bacon. 
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girls'  scKoolfl,  bringing  tKcm  into  relation  with  the  natioul 
centres  of  education.  The  old-fashioned  parrot-leaming  uA 
slovenly,  inexact  work  have  been  shown  to  be  worthlen,  id 
a  better  curriculum  has  been  introduced.  Still  I  feel»  in  ooai 
men  with  the  masters  of  our  great  public  schools,  that  tboi 
examinations  are  not  all  we  want  (1)  Thej  invade  libolji 
The  University  Syndicate  fixes  the  portions  to  be  tauglit  4- 
the  Bible,  history,  &c.,  the  books  to  be  read  in  foreign  W 
guages.  An  arbitrary  value  is  assigned  to  special  8ubject8,«il 
thus  almost  all  are  excluded  from  Classes  I.  andIL  whodoMt 
attain  a  high  standard  in  classics  or  mathematics.  The  tendeott 
of  these  examinations,  therefore,  is  to  assimilate  the  cnrricali^ 
of  a  girls'  to  that  of  a  boys'  schooL  No  despotic  examiiutiaBi^ 
as  Dr.  Patterson  *  has  shown,  can  be  altogether  satis&ctoni 
none  which  compel  the  schools  to  follow  them  instead  of  fii 
leaving  the  schools.  Instead  of  the  examiner  being  snpnM 
over  the  teachers,  the  position  should  be  reversed.  Centoi 
examinations  may  help  to  perpetuate  false  systems.  UmTtn; 
ties,  schools  of  learning,  when  invested  M'ith  supreme  anthon^ 
have  checked  s])ontaneous  tliought,  have  retarded  the  progm 
of  science,  the  introduction  of  new  branches  of  knowledji^ 
and  have  attached  exaggerated  value  to  obsolete  practices. 

2.  In  the  local  examinations  there  is  often  a  want  of  ott 
relation  and  sequence. 

In  school-teaching  we  wisli  for  something  of  harmony,  iriA 
to  make  one  class  illustrate  and  supj)lcment  another.  Thui,f 
we  take  up  the  English  history  of  the  seventeenth  century,m 
sliould  liavc  a  scc<md  course  on  the  Continental  history  of  tinfc 
period ;  we  should  make  the  writers  of  the  time,  especially 
Milton,  our  subject  for  literature.  In  French  we  should  tatt^ 
some  works  of  Corncillc  or  Racine,  and  in  German,  perlu^ 
tlie  Thirty  Years'  War.  The  Oxford  examination  for  od» 
year  gives  tlie  seventeenth  century  for  English  history,  a  piv 
of  Shaksperc  ;  in  French,  the  liistory  of  Louis  XI.,  ana  a 
German  a  Miihrchcn,  not  very  suitable  for  girls.  Again,  1 
school-teaching  of  history  should  be  continuous.  Oxford  pr^  i 
scribed  for  one  year  part  of  the  seventeenth,  for  the  following  \ 
part  of  the  eleventh  century. 

3.  The  selection  of  boctks  is  not  always  suitable.  Wh« 
only  two  or  three  books  are  chosen,  one  would  expect  tliett 
should  be  masterpieces — one  year  tlie  first  four  chapten  rf 
iSoutliey's  *  Life  of  Nelson  '  were  set,  and,  strange  to  say,  tk 
next  year  the  last  four. 


'  On  Aci'lLmiciil  Org!in;Nitio:i. 
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4.  The  amount  of  work  in  some  Bubjects  is  moro  than 
can  be  prapcrly  nccohijilished  lu  a  year  ;  it  haa  to  be  hurried 
oyer,  and  is  badljr  done.  In  Scripture,  t,tf,  there  arc?  tKree  or 
four  hooks,  besides  theolofFical  works  and  the  Prayer-book.  In 
English  Iiiatory,  beside>i  the  outliues,  a  detailed  knowledge  of 
tbe  history  of  England  from  Ike  accessiou  of  William  IIL  to 
the  death  of  George  II. 

5.  Central  examinations,  taken  alone,  certainly  offer  some 
temptation  to  the  teacher  to  work  up  a  few  at  tba  expense  of 
the  manVj  the  olevcr  (o  the  neglt-et  of  the  dull. 

6*  The  pupil  cannot  altjigether  buoUh  from  his  mind  tliut 
he  ia  preparing  for  examhiation*  One  who  ia  learning,  without 
any  prospect  of  having  hia  work  tested,  is  often  listless  and  in- 
exact, sati&^ed  to  know  sunicthtng  'about  a  subject*  without 
ing  to  grasp  it.  On  the  otiier  hand,  one  who  is  merely  pre- 
.ring  for  examination  is  reellese,  always  thiuking  of  getting 
"ttver  grouiuU  inetead  of  dwelling  upon  thought*  until  they  are 
ftbaorbcd  into  hiu  being  and  become  part  of  himself;  and  then, 
when  tlie  Mrain  is  over,  ho  is  likely  to  miss  the  accustomed  ex- 
citement ami  find  study  flat  and  insipid.  *  The  habit/  writes 
Dr.  Patterson,  'of  preparinjr  for  examinations  tends  to  mako 
the  learner  restless  and  volatile;  he  loses  the  appetite  for 
patient  thought  and  quiet  study.'  Lastly,  those  who  arc  nware 
Ifttat  a  teat  will  be  applied  to  tbcir  work^  but  know  that  the  ex- 
amination will  turn  ju?jt  upon  that  which  is  daily  put  betore 
them;  that  the  more  they  grapple  with  difficulties  the  higher 
will  be  the  value  put  upon  their  wrtrk  ;  that  they  are  not  re- 
quired t4)  hasten  on  at  a  pace  to  which  they  are,  or  fancy  them- 
selves, une<iual — these  study  witli  a  care  and  senouBuesa  which 
do  not  belong  to  the  firsts  and  with  a  quiet  calmness  wliich 
does  not  belong  to  the  seoond.  In  preparing  for  a  central 
examination  one  is  tempted  to  think  first  of  being  safe ;  and 
OB  examiner  can  hardly  pluck  one  who  has  a  good  amount  of 
knowledge,  even  though  he  lias  no  real  philosophioal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject.  An  inspectional  examination  founded 
upon  a  syllabus  of  school-work  iivill  test  a  much  liiglier  kind  of 
knowledge.  It  can  hardly  depress,  it  ta  almost  sure  to  raise 
the  aims  of  the  teacher.  '  It  is  only  when  the  relative  position 
of  the  two  momenta  of  a  student's  existence  is  inverted — - 
when,  instead  of  being  questioned  on  the  matters  learned,  bo 
learns  only  bow  to  stand  being  questioned— ^that  examination 
becomes  an  cvil^  and  a  sophistic  art  is  found  to  have  taken  the 
place  of  scientific  training/ '     In  some  subjects,  I  own,  such  as 
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language  and  mathematics,  a  central  examination  is  nearly  as 
good  as  a  special ;  but  in  Scripture,  historj',  Kterature,  and 
nearly  every  other^  the  exaroiQer  should  be  told  what  haa  been 
duner  and  how  the  subject  has  been  studied. 

I  am  anxious,  therefore,  that  the  system  of   inspectional 
examination   by    a   central    authority  just   now   initiated   for 
public  schools   should  also  be  applied  to  lai^e  sehools  or  col- 
leges for  girls,  and  *  leaving  certificates'  should   be  granted 
equivalent  to  the  certificates  given  for  passing  a  preliminary 
university  examination,     For  some  years  past  we  have  gi'anted 
such  a  certificate  upon  certain  conditions,  and  we  have  found 
this  valued  more  than  &  university  certificate,  because  it  bore 
witness,  not  merely  to  knowledge,  but  to  training  and  character. 
Such  an  examination  in  no  way  interferes  witli  the   liberty  of 
each  school,  and  this  is  a  great  recommendation.      Of  course 
this  adds  to  the  labour  of  examining,  and  examining  power  is 
not  over  abundant.      Possibly,  however,  a  group  of  schools 
might  agree  upon  a  common  curriculum  sufficiently  elastic  to 
secure  libertyj  and  sufficiently  uniform  to   iactlitate   examinsi- 
tiona.     This  is   the  plan  pursued  in  the   grand  schools  of  St, 
Louis,  Missouri,  where  over  30,000  children  arc   educated.      I 
commend  the  report,  and  especially  the  excelleut  spiral  tables 
of  instruction,  to  the  consideration  of  all  interested  in  the  aub- 
ject     I  am  aware  that  an  inspectional  examination  is  offered 
by  Cambridge,  but  for  various  reasons,  into  which  I  need  not 
here  enter,  it  appears  to  have  had  but  scant  auccesa.     Some- 
thing of  the  kind  is  done  by  the  College  of  Preceptors,     Had 
they  merely  granted  a  certificate  to  those  who  had  completed 
their  school  course,  they  would  have  acted   wisely;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  restrain  a  smile  on  hearing  that   a  learned  body 
offers  to  a  child  of  eight  a  paper  certifying  his  knowledge   of 
English  history  to  the  end  of  the   seventeenth  century,  En- 
glish grammar,   arithmetic,  geography,  and  either    Latin  or 
French*     Had  this  not  been  seriously  given  in  evidence  before 
the   Schools'   Inquiry  Commiseioners,  1   should  have  thought 
there  muet  be  some  mistake.      I  can  only  refer  to  the  Blue- 
book. 

If  this  system  of  *  leaving  certificates '  is  adopted,  subsequent 
preliminary  examinations  ^vill,  of  course,  be  spared  to  the 
universities,  and  the  student  will  be  relieved  of  the  unfruitfiil 
getting  up  of  outlines  at  a  time  when  he  should  be  giving  him- 
self to  deeper  studies.  One  might  hope  that  it  would  one  day 
be  as  unusual  to  leave  school  without  a  certificate  as  the 
university  mthout  a  degree.  Pareuts  would  come  to  desire 
9uch  testimony  to  their  children's  progress,  and  would  learn 
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that  a  girl  could  not,  however  good  the  acHool,  be  fintslied  in  a 
year  or  two.  The  schools,  too,  might  hope  to  escape  the  credit 
of  educating  '  finished '  pupils  who  could  produce  uo  certificate. 
Very  much  would  he  gained  if  the  Rchool-time  of  girb  could 
be  prolonged.  '  Thero  is,'  ivrites  Professor  De  Morgan,  *  in 
eyery  branch  of  study  a  heginning,  a.  middle,  and  «^n  end.  A 
beginning,  in  which  the  student  is  striving  with  new  and 
difficult  principles,  and  in  which  he  is  relyinp,  in  a  great 
measure,  on  the  authority  of  Jiig  instructor;  a  middle,  in  which 
he  has  gained  some  confidence  in  his  own  knowledge^  and  some 
power  of  applying  liia  first  principles.  lie  Is  now  in  a  state  of 
danger,  so  far  as  the  estimate  which  he  is  likely  to  form  of  lum- 
self  is  considcredj  he  has  as  yet  no  reason  to  suppose  that  his 
career  can  he  cheeked^nothing  to  humble  the  high  notion 
which  he  will  entertain  of  himself,  bis  teacbera,  his  subject. 
Let  him  proceed,  and  he  will  come  to  what  I  have  called  the 
end  of  the  Fuhject,  and  will  begin  to  Hee  the  couimencement  of 
a  region  in  which  not  all  the  skill  he  liae  acquired  in  voyaging 
with  the  chart  n'tll  ea-ve  him  from  losing  hi*  way.  Then  be 
will  begin  to  form  a  true  opinion  of  his  own  nnnd,  %vhieh  is  not 
done  by  many  persons,  because  they  have  never  puraued  any 
study  far  enough,' 

It  la  very  often  when  girls  have  reached  the  first,  uauaHy 
when  they  have  reached  the  second  stage,  that  they  leave  school, 
la  it  wonderful  then  that  we  often  find  ignorance  and  conceit, 
that  resolutions  about  home  f^tudy  so  Boon  fall  to  the  grounds 
and  ftfter  a  few  mistaken  eftbrts  tiie  task  is  given  up  aa  hopeless  ? 
This  is  not  so  if  a  girl  be  allowed  to  continue  her  studies  until 
she  has  reached  the  third  stage ;  when  she  has  once  stood  in 
thought  beside  that  ocean  on  whose  shores  Newton  gathered  a 
few  pebbles,  ehe  cannot  think  her  own  knowledge  vast;  when 
ahe  has  been  rewarded  by  the  sight  of  some  marvels  of  that 
shore,  she  will  never  ceaso  to  search  for  more.  If  she  ha* 
acquired  the  habits  of  self-control,  which  education  is  designed 
to  give,  sfie  will  perform  better  every  duty  of  life. 

1  du  not  vi\A\  that  an  inspectional  should  entirely  supersede 
local  examinations:  these,  although  they  do  not  act  immc- 
(liately  upon  the  whole  school,  have  yet  an  indirect  influence; 
they  may  continue  to  be  useful  in  the  highest  classes,  and  by 
their  means  the  position  which  one  largo  school  occupies  amongst 
the  schools  of  the  country  may  be  perhaps  best  ascertained; 
they  will  continue  to  be  the  only  means  for  testing  by  univer- 
sity authority  the  work  done  in  small  schools  and  private  houses. 

lis 
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I  tutti  next  to  the  English   University  ex  am  Ligations,  open 

to  women  over  eighteen  without  any  restriction  of  age. 

(1 )  There  is  the  examination  of  the  University  of  London  ; 
(2)  the  higher  local  examination  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge ;  ( 3)  the  examination  conducted  in  connection  with 
Girton  College,  the  same  as  the  degree  examination,  but  not 
recognised  by  the  University — this  confers,  however,  no  degree, 
even  though  the  etudenta  submit  to  all  the  University  rules, 
and  attain  a  standard  sufficient  to  obtain  honours  ;  (4)  ladies 
studying  at  Merton  have  taken  difterent  portions  of  the  degree 
or  honour  examination,  and  the  examinerij  have  assigned  marka 
to  their  papers. 

Of  tbese  the  examination  of  the  University  of  London 
gtands  alone  in  its  claims  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  women. 
It  IB,  however,  almost  identical  with,  and  is  officially  stated  to 
be  equivalent  to  the  Mati-iculation.  I  scarcely  think  that 
where  they  differ  the  advantage  remains  with  the  women. 

Far  more  eubjects  are  required  than  for  the  Cambridge 
higher  examination,  and  failure  in  any  one  is  total  failure* 
The  theory  of  the  University  seems  to  be  that  education  should 
be  pyramidal ;  in  each  succeeding  examination  for  degrees 
leas  Hubjects  are  asked  for,  but  higher  attainments. 

I  prefer  the  London  examination,  because  it  encourages  & 
greater  breadth  of  culture  in  the  earlier  stages  of  educatioD. 
Without  any  sacrifice  of  thoroughness,  it  is  possible  to  acquire 
a  real,  though  elcmeutai-y,  knowledge  of  the  various  subjects 
named,  and  this  is  often  of  great  value.  One  who  has  in  early 
youth  grasped  the  fundamental  ideas  of  geometry,  become 
familiar  with  mathematical  demonstrations,  or  understood  the 
primary  laws  of  chemical  science,  seems  to  have  gained  a  new 
faculty,  which  it  is  easy  to  develop  in  later  years,  though  it 
would  then  be  difficult  to  acquire  ;  an  interest  too  is  awakened 
which  often  la£ita  through  life.  Besides,  the  minds  of  the 
young  require  for  their  healthy  development  a  sufficiently 
varied  dietarj' ;  and  a  certain  versatility,  a  power  of  entering 
with  interest  into  various  pursuits^  is  especially  desirable  in  & 
woman.  Elementary  must  not  be  confounded  with  superficial 
knowledge ;  it  is  of  the  latter  that  the  poet  speaks  as  a  '  dan- 

ferous  thing* — the  former  is  the  necessary   beginning    of  all 
nowledge. 

On  an  average  less  than  ten  pass  this  examination  annually. 
Thib  small  number  is  due  in  part  to  the  large  proportion,  about 
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lly  per  cenLf  of  failurcB  at  tlie  London   centre  ;  m  part 

ke  grt'at  expense  of  a  local  centre,  and  fllso  to  the  fact  thut 

liig  hemg  an  exainmation    especially  for  women,  it  13,  as  Mr, 

owt  jwjiuteci  out,  like  a  foreign  coin,  which  people  do  not  like 

I  take  hecause  its  value  is  not  known,  anditia  therefore  less 

aed   bj   many   than   the   far   less   difficult    Cambridge 

nation. 

Those  who  have  pas-^ed  the  general  examination  may  obtain 

ciil  certificates,  and  thus  girls  who  have  left  school  are  en- 

araged  to  take  up  at  home  any  study  for  which  they  have  a 

In  thig  I'eepect  the  London   and   Cambridge   higher 

niuatiotis  are  very  useful. 

One  who  takes  the  Cambridge  cxaminaticti  may  take  as 

DV  subjects  and  go  as  far  ae  the  London  examines,  but  it  is 

Bihle  to  get  a  eertificato  with  much  narrower  acquirements. 

hhave  paj^acd  the  London  examination  is  always  a  distinction, 

I  have  obtauied  a  ceitcHcate  from  Cambridge  is  not  so  in  itself; 

Ocinust  further  inquire  what  class  was  taken  in  each  group. 

In  one   respect  the   Cambridge  examination  is  far  better 

ihe  London.     Candidates  are  not  excluded  fromexamina- 

kons  because   they  have  passed   beforej  but  may  try  the  next 

VfiJir  for  a  higher  cla.?&.  If  the  London  examinee  is  unfortunate 

cough  to   pa?s  in   Class  IL,  she  ia   stamped  for  life ;  roost 

ould  rather  fail  altogetherj   because  in  that  case  tliey  could 

for  honours  the  following  year.      To  a  man  his  position  in 

he  inatnculatti>n  list  is  of  slight  importance,  because  the  degree 

lainiuation  ia  the  great  test;  to  a  woman  it  is  e  very  thing » and 

K  think  that  under  a  certain  i^e,  say  twenty-two,  she  might  be 

ttsred  to  try  again,  paying  the  fees  a  seoxiud  time, 

gain,  the  Cambridge  certificates  for  each  group  are 
iu  London  there  is  nothing  to  mark  the  distinction 
rccn  a  candidate  who  did  extremely  well  and  one  who 
it  failed.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  it  a  pity  that  tho 
reft  are  grouped  together  by  Cambndgc  :  one  who  is  a 
ct  French  or  German  Bcholai-  could  only  be  in  Class  III, 
Seeiiiiu  B,  since  the  number  of  languages  taken  increa-^ea 
khc  marks  for  the  section.  What  people  want  to  know  of  a 
filler  is,  which  of  the  languages  she  understands  well,  and 
.  what  is  her  aggregate  knowledge  of  language. 
The  other  examinationa  have  existed  too  short  a  time  to 
llfaiH  of  our  dra^ving  conclusions.  From  Girton  three  have 
IjiftMed  (he  degree  examination;  two  took  the  papers  for  the 
Ld&asical  tri|>os,  and  were  declared  equal  to  candidates  who  ob- 
honours  ;  one  was  examined  iu  the  papers  set  for  the 
latical  triposj  and  the  number  of  marks  obtained  would 
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have  placed  hei*  njnong  the  genior  optimes.    These  students  had 
fulfilled  all  cOEditions  of  reaidence* 

One  from  Merton  has  ^no,  in  conjunction  Tvith  the  GJrtoO 
studeutSj  taken  the  degree  examinatiou- 

The  question  of  t!ie  admission  of  women  to  degrees  has  for 
the  laet  dozen  years  been  before  the  University  of  London. 
It  ivas  strongly  advocated  by  Mr.  Grote  in  1862.  *  In  refusing 
degrees/  he  argued,  *  the  Senate  was  called  upon  to  sayj  "  Wa 
consider  our  studtea  laudable  and  deserving  encouragement 
only  for  men  ;  they  are  not  laudable,  and  we  intend  to  dis 
countenance  them  in  women*  We  cannot  grant  academical 
honours  and  advantages,  which  will  tend  to  encourage  what  is 
a  bad  and  wrong  type  of  education  for  women.*'  I  maintain 
this  is  an  answer  which  the  Senate  is  not  warranted  in  return- 
ing. This  would  be  to  usurp  the  right  of  determining  by 
authority  a  point  which  individuala  have  a  full  discretion  to 
determine  by  theraaelves.  I  contend  that  every  woman  has  a 
light  to  choose  for  herself  among  the  various  types  of  educa- 
tion; if  among  these  she  prefere  that  which  coincides  with  our 
curriculum,  we  ought  to  be  the  Jast  to  discredit  her  for  so 
doing.  The  recompense  and  privilege  (asked)  is  an  authentic 
record  of  proficiency,  upon  proof  given  of  diligent  and  suc- 
cessful study.' 

This  year  Convocation  voted  that  degrees  ought  to  be 
ffranted  to  women;  but  the  Senate,  the  governing  body,  re- 
lUEed.     The  objections  urged  may  be  raziged  under  two  heads. 

1.  It  is  aaid  the  strain  necessary  for  passing  the  ex- 
amination would  be  injurious  to  health.  The  law  forbids 
suicide— to  allow,  to  encourage  women  to  compete  for  degrees^ 
is  to  invite  them  to  Beli-deetruction. 

To  this  fii*3t  argument  it  may  be  answered  (a)  That 
rational  beings  must  be  trusted  to  decide  what  is  moat  for  their 

foot],  and  that  people  generally  know  their  own  interesta  best, 
'hat  women  are  prepared  to  adduce  arguments  to  prove  their 
wish  no  unreasonable  one,  {l>)  That  if  the  taking  degrees  i# 
beyond  their  strength,  it  is  not  the  province  of  a  University  to 
establish  precautions  for  the  maintenance  of  women's  health, 
but  to  test  intellectual  ability  and  acquirements.  That  to  pre- 
vent women  from  injuring  their  health  by  over-study  would  be 
like  shutting  the  park  gates  to  keep  out  the  crows ;  in  fact,^ 
one  might  use  nearly  all  the  arguments  of  the  Areopagitica. 
(c)  It  may  be  urged  that  study  on  the  whole  promotes  health; 
and  if  a  few  women,  fired  by  ambition,  should  injure  them- 
fielves  by  ovei'-study,  they  are  not  alone  in  this,  nor  indeed 
|nore  prone  to  such  a  crime  thau  men ;  that  if  study  slays  it$ 
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tens,  idleness  and  frivolity  sky  thoudatids ;  that  an  uncultivated 
mmd  is  espectally  liable  to  become  the  prey  of  unchecked 
emotiona,  and  emotions  exhaust  the  system  roore  than  intel- 
lectual work.  AVorry  and  anxiety,  too,  wear  out  the  frame, 
and  many  women  have  broken  down  whilst  making  inefTectual 
efforts  to  ,sup(>ort  themsolven  and  others.  Already  tlie  im- 
proved education  of  women  has  lessened  the  difficulty.  Uni- 
versity cieitilicjites  have  raised  tlie  value  of  women's  work  in 
teaching ;  and  if  degrees  were  granted,  they  would  be  atiil  fur- 
ther raised  above  the  cares  an*!  jirivations  which  undenuine 
health  far  more  than  study  does.  Lastly,  it  can  be  shown  that 
where  the  granting  of  deforces  upon  a  large  scale  has  been 
tried,  the  health  of  the  graduates,  and  the  average  duration  of 
life,  has  been  above  the  average.  There  are  now  forty-eist  col- 
leges in  America,  where  the  education  of  the  students,  men 
and  women,  is  carried  ou  together.  The  publication  of  Dr. 
Clarke's  book  has  led  to  the  eompilatiou  of  a  mass  of  statistics, 
which  have  been  published  in  a  little  book  called,  '  The  Educa- 
tion of  American  Women.'  We  cannot  here  do  more  ttmn 
allude  to  the  grouuda  of  evidence— the  subject  is  there  treated 
€xhau8tively  in  a  seriee  of  eseays.  Taking  the  average  of 
death-rate  of  graduates  for  thirty  years  in  aeven  large  colleges 
for  men.  and  con>paring  it  with  ftne  of  the  largest  femak  col- 
leges. Ilotyoke— a  college  which  has  graduated  nearly  6fteeii 
hundred  students — we  find  t!ie  iierceutage  of  graduates  who 
have  died  in  the  interval  stand  thus: — Holyoke,  10'39;  the 
others,  1012,  11-26,  11-52,  11*85,  1231,  13-42,  1683  (these 
numbera  exclude  all  who  died  from  war),  i.e.  the  life  of  the 
women  graduates  is  longer  than  that  of  the  men  graduates  from 
six.  out  of  seven  of  these  colleges.  The  attendance  list  ehowa, 
too*  that  the  absence  from  lectures  of  the  women  studenla  in 
mofit  cotlcges  differs  only  by  a  fraction  from  that  of  the  men. 
And  that  the  women  graduates  are,  in  after  years,  generally 
more  healthy  than  others  is  confidently  affirmed  by  many ;  one 
cau^e  assigned  being  the  attention  that  ia  usually  paid  to  phy- 
eiology  and  the  laws  of  hygiene  by  the  resident  physician — ■ 
instruction  being  always  given  on  these  subjects.  Many  bear 
testimony  to  the  gradual  improvement  that  ia  generally  seen  in 
each  year  of  college  life  ;  there  are  also  statistics  of  this.  We 
read  of  the  diminution  of  nervous  headachey,  the  almost  total 
disappearance  of  hysteries,  *  These,'  writes  an  experienced 
teacher,  'are  born  of  silly  mothers  and  faghionablc  follies,  and 
I  find  them  easily  cured  by  equal  doses  of  ridicule  and  arithmetic." 
We  can,  of  course,  give  no  direct  testimony  as  yet  to  the 
health  of  graduates  in  England ;  but  I  remetuber  the  outcry 
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raided  wheo  it  was  proposed  to  open  the  local  examtoations  to 
girls,  The  deed  was  done,  and  none  of  the  evils  predicted  have 
yet  fallen  on  ufl.  More  than  fifty  of  our  students  have  passed 
University  examinations,  and  not  one^  as  far  as  I  know,  hoa 
suffered  at  all  in  health.  I  frequently  chaHenge  visitors  to  find 
Q  deltcate-lookiiig  girl  amongst  our  students.  I  da  not  say 
tliat  we  have  none,  but  there  are  so  few  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
find  theuii.  I  kept  one  year  a  recurd  uf  all  the  causes  of 
absence,  and  found  that  in  the  higher  classes  pupils  were  absent 
from  illnetis  ou  an  average  about  three  days  in  a  year,  in  the 
lower  from  five  to  six,  and  in  the  lowest  rather  more.  "  There 
ie  no  tonic  in  the  pharmacopcciaj*  writes  Mrs.  Anderson,  *  to  be 
compared  with  happiness,  and  liappiness  worth  calling  such  is 
not  known  where  the  days  drag  along  filled  with  make-believe 
occupations  and  dreary  sham  amusements.'  But  this  objeetioo 
oa  the  ground  of  health  is  not  the  only  one  made. 

2.  It  is  said.  Admit  women  to  professions,  and  they  will 
enter  Into  competition  with  men,  and  render  life  etill  harder  for 
them.  And  in  the  fierce  etruggle  of  life*  all  gentle  and 
womanly  qualities  will  be  destroyed  ;  the  foundations  of  sociaJ 
and  family  happiness  will  be  undermined;  women,  instead  of 
being  content  to  be  helps  meet  for  man,  will  force  their  way 
into  public  life. 

First,  we  answer,  that  if  good  work  ie  done,  the  community 
as  a  whole  must  be  thereby  gainers ;  and,  secondly,  that  though 
women  may  diminish  the  earnings  of  some  men,  they  may 
relieve  others  of  heavy  bui^dene*  Many  a  father  toils  early  and 
late  to  provide  for  the  pi-esent  and  futm-e  of  grown-up  daugh- 
ters, and  scarcely  seeB  the  suburban  villa  to  which  he  returns 
late  and  worn-out  to  find  his  daughters  worn-out  too — but  with 
idleness  and  ennui.  Many  a  brother  has  beentaaLed  to  provide 
for  a  sister.  Take  from  men  the  burdens  they  need  uot  bear, 
and  the  strain,  now  so  unequal,  will  be  diminished.  Unmarried 
women  without  property  must  live,  and  the  question  is,  Shall 
they  do  so  by  their  own  work,  ur  by  tliat  of  others  ?  Besides, 
if  women  earned  for  thciueelves,  they  would  know  more  of  the 
Talue  of  money;  and  if  they  were  occupied  they  would  spend 
less  time  in  the  expensive  amusement  of  chopping.  Again^ 
even  supposing  (which  I  deny)  that  men  will  sutler,  if  the  sur- 
plus women,  who  have  nnt  domestic  duties,  arc  alI(^wed  to  enter 
professions,  can  we  say  it  is  just  or  generous  to  refuse  to  a 
woman  who  is  qualified  for  a  degree^  the  witness  that  she  is  so 
qualified,  lest  ehe  .^should  in  earning  an  independence  diminish 
the  earnings  of  some  men  ? 

Lastly^  is  it  good  that^  at  least  in  our  modern  society,  un- 
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man'ieJ  women  should  be  dc^iendcnt  ujKin  the  cuminga  of 
Olhera  ?  Is  it  good  for  a  gjirl  lo  feyl,  as  she  often  d<ves,  thnt  flhc 
is  a  burden  of  which  her  family  Mould  gladly  be  rid?  In  the 
interest  of  morality,  of  dotneatic  happiness,  it  is  not  goml. 

As  regards  the  idea  of  n  similar  education  £bnd  c^Eamlnations 
turning  women  into  men,  and  depriving  them  <»f  all  f^ace  and 
gcntieness,  this  haa  no  basis  either  in  reason  or  in  fact.  *  In- 
geDuos  didiclsse  fideliter  artes,  eniollit  mores/  is  true  of  women 
no  less  than  men.  *  Without  controversy  learning  doth  make 
the  minds  of  men'  (and  M'oraen  too)  *  amiable  and  [>IIaat  to 
goremmentj  whereas  ignorance  makes  them  churlish,  thwart, 
and  mutinous.*  *  It  is  not/  writes  Mr.  Bryee,  *  to  refinement 
and  modesty  that  a  cultivated  intelligence  is  opposed,  hut  t-n 
valgarity  of  mind,  to  the  love  of  goseip,  and  the  love  of  dress.' 
*It  i»  not  true/  is&ys  Mr.  Fitch,  *  that  the  studies,  which  are 
supposed  to  elevate  and  refine  men,  have  an  opposite  effect  on 
the  other  sex ;  but  though  grossly  untrue  many  believe  it.  The 
finest  manners  I  ever  saw  mnong  young  people,  tlie  most  per- 
fect modesty  aiad  freedom  from  atiet'tation*  were  in  a  class  of 
girls  brought  to  me  to  demonstrate  a  proposition  in  Euclid/ 

Lastly,  if  there  be  in  this  movement  anything  contrary  to 
the  lawB  of  God  as  revealed  in  woman's  mental  eonstitntion, 
'it  ^vill  come  to  nought/  Those  who  are  now  so  anxious  to 
climb  the  highest  jjcaks  will  faint  ere  they  ha^c  reached  the 
pons  asuiorum  or  the  mauvtn^  paHf  and  descend  into  the  valley 
with  a  truer  idea  of  their  own  powers.  There  is  nothing  like 
a  wholesome  dose  of  ejtpcrience  for  making  fiwls  wise — ^letthem 
have  it ! 

I  have  advocated  the  opening  of  degrees  lo  women  on  the 
grounds  of  justice  and  expediency,  hut  at  the  same  time  I  think 
the  preliminary  examination,  followed  by  one  for  certificates^ 
more  suitable  than  the  degree  ejcaminations  as  they  now  stand. 
Few  can  command  the  time  and  money  requisite  for  a  three 
years'  preparation,  l^t  is  absurd  to  hay  a  girl  of  good  ability 
could  not^  between  eigliteen  and  twenty-one,  prejjarc  for  the 
B.A.  degree ;  but  &he  could  not,  any  more  than  lier  brother,  if 
subject  to  the  constant  interruptions  of  domestic  life.  We 
cannot  blame  anyone  for  spending  more  on  the  education  of  a 
boy,  seeing  the  chances  are  (to  say  the  least)  even,  that  a  gir! 
may  marry  and  give  up  her  profeseion*  On  the  other  hand  it 
is,  or  ought  to  be»  possible  for  a  girl  to  get  a  few  quiet  hours 
each  day  for  self-improvement— ^enough  to  read  up  one  special 
eubject^and  her  health,  efficiency,  amiability,  wlU  all  benefit 
hj  tliii. 

My  second  reason  is,  that  the  mature  mind  should  hare  full 
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liberty  to  choose  its  own  subjects,  and  that  the  dei^ree  exanuoi* 
tions  tend  too  much  to  uniformity.      Why  should  we  oon^  , 
one  who  is  devoted  to  mathematics  to  spend  half  her  tinw  m  J 
studying   Greek  ?      If,   therefore,  we  must   dioose  betmei  i 
degrees  and  certificates,  I  should  prefer  the  latter.    Is  liiai . 
any  reason  why  both  should  not  be  attainable  ?  or  might  tiiai ; 
not  be  a  combination  of  the  two?    Might  not  women (andiMRJ 
too,  if  they  like),  after  taking  at  their  leisure  a  certain  nnmbs  J 
of  certificates,  be  allowed  to  claim  a  degree  ?      The  sucoantj 
efforts  would  be  less  than  that  required  for  taking  manrMiij 
jects  at  once,  but  surely  the  same  amount  of  study  distnbn'  * 
over  more  time  would  be  equally  beneficial,  and  the  knonie 
quite  as  likely  to  be  retained  ;    a  higher  and  more  thou 
treatment  might  in  that  case  be  demanded,  and  all  risk  oi 
work  avoided.     Those  who  require  degrees  early  would  not  I 
hindered  from  taking  them  as  now,  and  the  fees  for  an  exam:' 
tion  in  detail  should  be  made  higher  than  for  one  divided  i 
three  or  more  groups. 


The    Professional    Training   of  Teachers,'^      Br   TVlLll 
JoLLT,  H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools. 

THERE  is  one  kind  of  Technical  Education  that  has 
strangely  neglected,  to  individual  and  national  los8,1 
training  of   our  educators  in  the  principles  and  practice  i 
the  work  they  have  to  do.     We  provide  practical  training  £ 
boot-making  and   boat-building ;  we   believe  in  the  need  i 
training  for  all  handicrafts,  however  humble ;  but  we  " 
deemed  no  training  necessary  for  the  highest  and  most  t 
art  of  all,  the  moulding  of  the  human  being,  the  evolving  ( 
intellect  and  character.     We  have  thought,  at  least  we  " 
acted  as  if  wc  thought,  that  *  the  unfolding  of  a  human  t 
in  body  and  mind  is  so  comparatively  a  simple  process  thati 
one  may  superintend  and  regulate  it  with  no  preparation  wb 
ever,'  instead  of  being,  as  Herbert  Spencer '  most  truly  a 
'  witli  one  exception,  more  complex  than  any  in  nature,  to 
task  '  of  surpassing  difficulty.' 

But  the  subject  begins  to  receive  increased  attenfaon. 
begins  slowly  to  dawn  upon  us  that  Education  is  a  Sdaii»j 
based  on  the  facts  of  the  human  constitution  and  on  the  Imi 
that  regulate  its  development ;  and  an  Art  which  is  the  appl^  > 

'  Seo  Tramarfions.  1872,  p.  2fl9;  1873,  p.  83. 

*  '  Education '  (Williams  and  Norgate,  London),  p.  81, 
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cation  of  these  principles,  anil  which  re^iulres,  at  the  least,  as 
carelul  preparatory  practice  as  lower  crafts.  It  beginfi  slowly 
to  be  realised  that  eiSucation  should  remain  no  longer  the 
eropirica]  unsystematjc  process  that  It  is  ;  atid  that  eiporience 
poflsesses  no  Buch  inaj^oal  ]«o\\'er  in.  tbi6  art  as  to  give  all  the 
scsiflDce  and  practical  skill  thatare  required  iuthi^pre^antwork* 
M  haB  long  been  and  still  i»  inaintainefl  by  those  that  sbould 
know  better^  It  begins  slowly  to  be  surmised  that  our  edu- 
cational systcna  is  not  the  perfect  thing  we  have,  in  our  insular 
self-btifficiency,  fondly  deemed  it ;  but  that  it  is  the  groM'th 
solely  of  tradition*  and  not  the  I'esult  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion into  the  being  to  be  instructed,  and  is  consequently  very 
defectivo  m  matter  and  metliod  ;  and  that  it  requires  the  light 
of  science  shed  on  it,  a&  much  as  astrology  and  alchemy  did 
before  they  were  transformed  by  scientific  principles  into 
astronomy  and  chemistry.  It  begins  to  be  realised,  in  short, 
that  our  educational  system  demands  reform,  and  that  it  would 
be  our  wisdom  and  our  interest  to  prepare  oui*  teachers  for 
the  difficult  and  critical  duties  they  have  to  perform  to  our 
children  and  the  nation. 

My  aim,  in  now  bringing  tliia  subject  before  the  Association, 
is  briefly  to  state  what  lias  been  tlone  and  what  yet  remains  to 
be  done  in  this  most  important  eubjcct,  in  order,  if  possible, 
to  lead  to  practical  action  on  the  part  of  the  Social  Science 
ABSociation. 

*  The  imminent  question  isi,'  says  Dr.  Youmans,'  *  how 
may  the  chikl  and  youth  be  developed  healthily  and  vigorously, 
bodily,  meutally,  and  morally  ?  and  science  alone  can  answer 
it  by  a  statement  of  the  laws  on  which  that  development 
depends.*  •  A  knowledge  (»f  the  being  to  be  trained,*  he  well 
puts  it,*  •  aa  it  is  the  baais  of  all  intelligent  culture,  must  be 
the  first  necessity  of  the  teacher.  Education  is  an  art,  like 
locomotion^  mining,  or  bleaching,  whleh  may  be  pursued 
empirically  or  rationally,  as  a  blind  habit  or  under  intelligeut 
guidance ;  and  the  relations  of  science  to  it  are  precisely  the 
same  as  to  all  the  other  arts — to  ascertain  their  conditions 
and  give  law  to  their  processes.  What  it  has  done  for  navi- 
gation, telegraphy, and  war,  it  will  also  do  for  culture.'*  Grant/ 
says  Herbert  Spencer,^  *■  that  the  phenomena  of  intelligence 
conform  to  laws;  grant  that  the  evolution  of  iutelligence 
in  a  child  also  conforms  to  laws;  and  it  follows  inevitably 
that  education  cannot  be  rightly  guided  without  a  knowledge 


^  '  Modern  Ottltnre*  (MaemiUnn*  London),  p.  S&fl. 
Ihid,  p.  3.^4.  *  '  Education,'  p. ! 
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of  these  laws.  To  suppose  that  3'on  can  properly  rej^late 
this  process  of*  forming  and  accutmilating  ideas  without  under- 
staDiiLiig  the  nature  of  the  process  ia  absurd,' 

The  wisdom  and  need  of  making  provision  for  the  pre- 
jiai'atory  training  of  teachers  is  surely  therefore  most  impera- 
tive* Yet  we  have  made  no  provision  for  the  education  of 
teachers  aa  a  chiss  in  the  science  and  ail  of  their  work»  A 
eertatn  number  of  our  elementary  teachers  have  received  a 
little  of  tills  training  in  our  Normal  Sciioob,  in  certain  portions 
of  the  subject  known  as  '  Method*;  all  the  others,  who  could 
not  or  wouhl  not  attend  these  training  schools,  have  received 
no  training  whatever,  and  have  gone  to  their  work  so  pregnant 
with  gravest  issues*  without  one  hour's  inatrucdon  in  the 
nature  and  practice  of  the  work  they  have  to  do,  compelled 
thus  to  *  grope  their  way  to  some  knowledge  of  these  at  the 
expense  of  several  successive  generations  of  children/^ 

The  universal  training  of  teachers  in  the  principles  and 
practice  of  their  work  has  recently  received  increased  atten- 
tion, and  there  are  mo&t  hopeful  signs  that  a  few  years  will 
see  ft  thorough  training  sy&tem  cstabliehed  in  Scotland  for  all 
teachers.  The  important  question  of  how  and  where  Buch 
training  should  be  given  sceniis  in  the  way  of  receiving  a  final 
answer  in  this  country,  viz.,  Tkot  it  should  be  conducted  in 
tind  bif  fiiir  UnhcrsHit'*.  Personidly,  I  am  convinced,  on 
lany  grounds,  that  in  Scotland  no  other  training  tvill  be 
ifficieut  for  or  wortliy  of  the  work.  I  have  elsewhere  '  re- 
peatetUy  given  my  reasons  for  this  opinion^  and  recently,  in  the 
September  number  of  the  J^'orbti^htiif  Ut^vicw.  No  other  tilUH' 
ing  will  be  high  enough  in  status  and  broad  enough  in  character: 
no  other  will  be  able  to  command  the  attendance^  and  make 
provision  for  the  thorough  training  of  the  whole  profession; 
no  other  will  deliver  our  teachers,  who  ought  to  be  an  incor- 
porated and  vital  unity  in  traUiing  and  work,  from  the  divi- 
aiveness  of  caste  and  sectarianism  which  denoniiuationat 
training  cannot  but  perpetuate  and  increase ;  no  other  wilt 
raise  the  despised  and  ill-paid  profession  of  teaching  to  its 
true  position  beside  the  more  favoured  professions  of  medicine, 
theologyj  and  law. 

In  thus  providing  professional  training  for  our  teachers  in 
our  universitieSj  we  but  restore  to  those  institutions  the  pro- 
fession they  themselves  created,  as  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Lyon 

'  '  CDDtxibiitiaafi  to  thu  Cause  of  Edacation '  (Lgngmans^  London)^  by  Profoawr 
Fillnn^t  p-  3^'   The'<n'liulepa9&-ige»hguld  berend^ 

*  In  Edu-ixition  JJint  Book  for  1$72-7S  and  ulaawhero.  ^ca  SekoutmAiter  ai 
Sept.  27  anU  OcL.  25,  1878,  Mil  Sept.  2&,  187-*. 
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ir,"  and  supply  n  ptityut  ivHiit  in  inir  tiriivcr»ily 
curriculum,  a  want  whicli  curlMitK  llu-  ustl'iiliicMH  of  nur 
universities  arid  cause*  a  loss  i»('  influence  unil  oiiiolunK^iit. 
Otlier  wants  in  our  iiniverBitiL'B,  riiiJ^ofi  by  tho  tiii^ri'aiiififf 
intelligence  of  the  age,  are  Uciiij^  rapidly  iiml  ppnci'tumly  huji- 
plicd.  What  has  beeu  the  history  of  nur  univtirNlttt'w  (rum 
^e  £jret,  but  a  striking  history  of  the  rcjiruNotitatioii  of  now 
tdeaa  within  their  walls  to  meet  advnnctnf;;  thought?  Tuko 
our  Scotch  metropolitan  university  rh  an  example.  At  finit, 
Edinhurfjh  College  was  nothing  but  a  hiffhcr  boapifin^  richirol 
for  ihe  liumauitic&f  with  two  ur  three-  efai^Hvei  iiiirh^r  tht;  ro 
e;cnt>.  in  which  the  stmlentjs  were  all  resident,  as  in  nur  ftrit 
Jvoruial  SchcHils,  Its  hist*^ry  haa  boen  one  oC  fitiMinutMw 
exp&DBion,  by  the  establishment  of  professors  hips  of  other  ""b- 
jectA,  which  would  have  aatoni^hcd^  if  not  rouMcil  tli«  op|Kni- 
tum  of,  the  dignified  and  exelusive,  but  lejinicd  old  rogeoCa. 
its  growth  in  thid  view  ha;^  heun  niiiict  iritoruKtiti^  ntid  ituitrac- 
ttve»  and  atlnrU  a  kind  of  photometric  indicjition  of  th«  ad- 
vance of  iuleltectual  li^ht  in  the  country.  Kn^lUh  litenitrjr«« 
af^er  long  eilbrtJs  at  ttamptDK  out  by  th«  humanitajiwi 
cxclu^kkokts,  becomes  recogiUMa  a«  worthy  to  taJco  ita  nifloe 
with  the  iaiigiuige»  of  Greece  sixJ  Itomr.  and  tlw  ebwr  of 
English  Litontore  isestabUfbed  in  1762.  Krcrti  mftnuire  AooU 
be  qtreftd  brplxilosopliy,  and  a  duur  of  AgricfJtore  » /boadad 
Id  1786.  The  Samd  Book  ilaelf  b^eoaua  cobject  to  tba 
MBcnl  Isws  of  eriliea]  invMlagUMm,  and  tlie  Chair  of  Biblicat 
Onlicttai  ii  eaublidied  in  IMd.     Aad  wo,  aa  kiio«le4ge  ad» 


Tanees  aad  widens  aad 
of  apeeial  departneatt  fiad 
we  nave  piWHBoafa 
Temtj,  m  pUalogyf 
iiaiiajy  geotogr,  ana 
vemtieabaK  been  the 


oofl^piale  inatroctkai*  of  ptogycwiri 


itielA  new  reiireMOtatirea 

ioto  ooUege  halk,  aad 

in  aoeeMMB,  ia  the  nai- 
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in  our  Universities  presents  none  of  the  difficulties  in  Seat 
land  that  would  seem   almost  insuperable  in  En^and.    Ii 
England,  there  lies  a  '  gulf  fixed  *  between    the  elementnr 
schools  and  the  universities  that  would  seem  well  nigh  i^ 
passable.     In  Scotland,  no  such  chasm  exists.     Onr  coom 
schools  have  always  had  a  direct  connection  with  oar  \a^ 
versities,  and  these  together  have  supplied  an  easy  higfawajii 
the  highest  learning  and  distinction,  alike  to  the  peasant  nlj 
to  the  peer.     Our  educational  system  has  always  been  trri^  j 
republican  in  character,  and  has  been,  happily  for  the  couatiyj 
little  tainted  with  caste  and  cxclusiveness.     Our  univenititi:| 
have  always  maintained  the  position  of   being   the  higlvg.] 
schools  of  the  country,  open  to  the  whole  people,  and  notnJ 
served  for  privileged  classes  as  in  England.     The  smaUneattfl 
our  territory  also  renders   the    establishment  of   uniTeniM 
training  machinery  for  teachers  comparatively  easy  of  accoftl 
plishment. 

The  necessity  and  wisdom  of  this  University  training  \ 
teachers  has  been  generally  acknowledged,  during  the  re 
agitation  of  the  subject,  by  teachers  themselves,  the  press  1 
public  and  professional,  and  the  universities,  and  by  most 
nave  given  attention  to  the  subject.     The  precise  nature  oft 
training  machinery  required  may  be  matter  of  discussion,  i 
the  difficulties  arising  from  the  relation  of  the  existing  No 
Schools  to  such  university  training  may  be  more  or  less  fopil 
midable ;    but   it  begins  to  be  generally  acknowledged,  tlirt  | 
justice  viWX  never  be  done  to  teaching  till  its  members  are  edv^ 
eatcd  alongside  of   other  professions,  not  more  necessary  ti  I 
national  well-being,   not  more  deserving  of  national  hoaotf 
and  support,  and  not  more  entitled  to  professional  traiDing  it 
our  great  national  schools,  the  Universities. 

Besides,  by  furnishing  such  training,  our  univenitiM 
would  serve  themselves  as  well  as  the  profession,  and  vodl 
take  the  position  in  education,  as  the  educational  centm 
of  the  country,  wliich  they  ought  to  have,  and  which  they  iriK 
show  their  wisdom  in  taking  active  measures  to  secure.  A 
Chair  of  Education  efficiently  filled  would  disseminate  higher 
and  truer  views  of  education,  and  would  seek  and  welcome 
from  all  quarters,  the  best  lights  on  the  great  subject,  and  feip> 
lessly  propound  them ;  and  thus  our  universities  would  bft> 
come  the  great  centres  of  educational  inquiry  and  influence  in 
the  country  that  they  ought  to  be. 

It  will  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  note  the  efforb 
that  have  been  made  towards  realising  this  University  truih 
ing  of  teachers,  and  to  point  out  the  present  state  of  thft 
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qucadon,  for  the  inforBiaUon   of  thoBts  outside  of  professional 
circlos. 

ProfeBair  Pillana,  an  honour  to  tlie  profession  of  teaclier  to 
whii'h  he  waa  proud  to  belong,  anj  n  pioneer  io  educjitionoJ 
thought,  many  of  whot^e  ideas  still  wait  for  certain  recognition 
— Profoiteor  Lilians,  as  fur  as  I  can  ascertain,  haa  tin:  merit  of 
heing  lUe  first  tip  perceive  that  our  univeraities  are  the  only 
proper  ami  etiioient  training  ground  fur  our  teuclicrs,  In 
18^^  he  recommended  the  institution  of  lectureships,  but 
later  he  adv<M?ated  the  foundation  of  Chiurs  (»f  Education 
at  each  of  the  Scotch  UniverBities.  Ilo  niitde  a  codicil 
to  his  will  leaving  5,(K)0/,  for  a  Pa>dagojiic  Clinir  in  Kdin- 
burgh»  and.  in  18€2,  wcrit  to  Lmidon  to  advoetilc  ihe  siuhject 
before  Government,  and  to  solicit  suppleuiciilary  aid  from 
the  Education  Department ;  liut  his  enlightened  efforts  were 
mot  with  opposition  and  cundeinned  hy  ignorancc»  which  un- 
fortunately caused  him  to  withdraiv  his  proflered  endow- 
ment. Lord  lirouj^hain,  at  ilic  same  tiino,  wmte  a  letter 
reconimcndion;  tlie  idea  to  (.iovertiincnt,  and  warmly  approving 
of  Professtir  Pillans*  desij^u,  when  he  mnde  liiw  un.'^ucceasful 
mtesioD  to  Mr.  Lowe*  who,  though  Minit^ter  of  Efhiuation,  did 
not  believe  that  there  was  such  a  thin^  as  a  science  ol'  edu- 
cation, and  refused  to  g;rant  public  money  fur  any  &\iiA\  pur- 
pose Happily,  Mr-  Lowe's  sncctiSiors  in  office  have  been  more 
enlightened. 

At  the  foundation  of  the  Educational  Institute  of  Scotland 
in  1847,  the  establishment  of  i^uch  chuira  viTt%  jmt  duwn  as  one 
of  its  most  imjKirtant  objects,  and  in  18.')8  n  proposal  was 
issued  by  the  Institute  for  the  foundation  of  ne  chair,  and  an 
attempt  made  to  raise  the  fund^  from  teaeliei-s  themselves, 
hut  imlbing  came  of  this  hoiiourublo  endeavour.  In  1864, 
Dr.  Dimaldeon  recommended  the  louudation  of  ijuch  chairs  iu 
a  professional  journal  then  in  existence,  called  The  Mimeuviy 
in  an  article  recently  published  ^on^  wifh  others  in  a  volume 
called  *  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Education.''  The  subject 
was  repeatedly  discussed  in  the  same  journal. 

Tiie  College  of  Preceptors  boa  for  years  been  agitating  in 
the  same  direction,  and  had  the  distinguished  honour,  three 
years  ago.  of  appointing  the  first  Professor  of  ]-]ilucation  in 
the  Brittfth  Empire — Professor  Payne,  whose  efforts  to  raise 
and  ftystematiae  the  principles  of  education  deserve  all  praise. 


■  Ip  KTi  nrtiele  in  the  Edmhurgh  RnwD   ufiuly  isa-t.    Sm  '  Oobtrilmtiang  to 
Ofti»e  of  Ednmtioii.'  p.  Vl'ti. 

*  'Lectures  od  this  Qiatory  of  EducatloD'  (A.  anil  C.  BlncI;,  GdmLurgliXp.  t67. 
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and  whose  classes  have  been  and  still  are  most  guccesafuL 
They  recently  passed  a  unanimous  resolution  wbieh  &howa 
that  their  late  effort  in  appointing  Professor  Payne  is  not  their 
final  one  ;  *  thut  the  institution  of  Professorinl  Chairs  of  the 
Science  and  Art  of  Edneiition,  in  each  of  our  universitit's^ 
would  be  a  most  valuable  measure,  and  ought  tn  be  prcaeed 
upon  the  attention  of  the  Govemment  and  of  Parliament/* 
The  Colleges  of  Preeeptora  has  steadily  and  earneatlj  watclied 
the  progress  of  the  njovement  in  Scotland,  and  repeatedly 
pasfied  resolutions  in  ita  favour. 

In  1872,  at  a  conference  of  the  headmasters  of  England  at 
Birminj^ham,  the  puhjeet  was  well  discussed,  by  such  men  as 
Dr,  Abbott  of  London,  and  Dr,  Butler  of  Harrow,  and  reso- 
lutions were  passed,  pressing  the  subject  on  the  attention  of 
the  universities-  At  sub&equent  conferences,  the  same  views 
have  been  strongly  advocated. 

The  opinions  tif  eminent  educationists  in  the  country  are 
equally  atrong^  as  to  the  wisdom  and  necessity  for  such  uni- 
Tersity  educational  training.  Tbe  first  Report  of  the  Endowed 
Schools  for  Scotland  contaiop  abundant  testimony  to  the  same 
effect  from  the  most  competent  witnesses.  Dr.  Lyon  Playf&ir 
and  Professor  Hodgsan  being  specially  noteworthy. 

In  September  of  last  year,  the  subject  received  new  and 
strong  impulse  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Educational 
Institute  in  Edinburgh,  on  account  of  a  memorial  on  the  sub- 
ject presented  to  the  Institute  from  a  large  meeting  of  the 
Dorthern  teachers  at  Inverness,  a  memorial  wliicli  Professor 
Hodgson  quoted  in  full,  in  his  admirable  address  at  Norwich 
laat  year,  when  President  of  thia  section,  as  one  that  *  well 
deserves  to  be  read  and  put  on  permanent  record,'  and  which 
i&  publislaed  in  your  Transactions.  The  subject  wiia  warmly 
received  in  the  Institute,  and  resolutions  were  cordially  adopted, 
recommending  steps  being  taken  towards  raising  funds  for 
the  foundation  of  a  Chair  by  Scotch  teachers  themselves,  and 
au  influential  committee  waa  appointed  to  see  this  carried  out, 
and  to  further  action  on  the  subject,* 

The  proceedings  of  the  Institute  have  been  fully  com" 
mented  ou  by  the  public  press,  both  metropolitan  and  pro- 
eial,  and  tbe  institution  of  Chaira  of  Education  advocated  on 
the  ground  of  their  desirability  and  justice,  the  ^cotsmaRf 
amongst  others,  declaring  that  tbe  want  of  professioual  training 


'  At  ri  meeting  of  the  Ci>un<?iJ  of  the  CoUego  in  riovember  lust,  a  resolulioti 
Wtis  unanimoufily  passc^l  to  enJeuvour  CoraisQ  aubsi;nptiQD8  to  oodov  lito  Proftt- 
iioTfihip.     Ste EducatwHoi  Times  of  Dec.  J. 

»  See  7»f  SphoQlimattT  of  Oct,  27  nod  Nov.  20,  1B73. 


for  teachers  is  '  alimisi  a  »oaiui»l.*  ^l^»lVs^ioutll  jouvimU  XsAwt 
most  vigorously  xn<\  ro[)oatt'illy  ploatUnl  ttir  utiiuo  rttu»(\  iho 
EdHcntionaf  Tiaifs  niul  77ir  SvhiHtlmtistrr  (losorxtn^  Khooial 
commendATion  for  thoir  |>ersi»lont  a*tvooiiov  ot'  tlio  MtiKitvt. 

At  the  meetiii";  uftliis  Assoointion  »t  Norwioh  hmi  \oar, 
Pwfcssor  Hodgson,  after  n^l'orrinu  to  the  aotion  v*!'  tin*  Im^uom 
tional  Insititute.  s]Htko  earnostty  in  its  lavoin*.'  Pi'iiu'i|wil  Sliairp. 
in  his  admirable  address  to  tlio  stiitloiits  at  tlic  o)itMtiii^  of 
St.  Andrews  University  hi;«t  year,  t'liH|nenlly  advooalod  llir 
same  kind  of  traininj;  for  toaoluM's.  Al'ttM'  winio  exi*i*tlonl 
remarks  on  the  nature  and  neci^sHily  \\tr  a  |ir(iritHMiirNhi|i 
of  the  tlicorv  and  practice  of  te»e.hii)|r,  Ih^  tTdoniirtl  un  I  hut 
ever  since  the  new  Kduration  Ad  i-aiui'  intu  ii|ii*ruliou, 
8t.  Andrews  Univci*sity  had  liad  ihin  niiitt«>r  iinchM  Hrrioiin 
consideration,  and  that  whatever  hU^\m  \\iv  hiHliUilit  |ir(i|)imiifi 
to  take  for  this  evil,  he  ventured  to  hhsiu'i;  thrni  that  thny 
would  find,  from  the  mcndtern  of  that  nnivrrHily,  williof^ 
co-oj>eration.  In  tlio  samcKptx'chJie  indiciilrdihi- Inh*  iil.iitiidi< 
that  should  he  taken  by  our  univerKilicH  in  n>;.^iird  to  IhiH  mdt 
ject.  He  rightly  observed,  tliut  *  it  would  \tv  n  ^iiin  lo  our 
uni%*er£>ities  to  have  the  education  of  our  iutun*  M'hoohiiii':tJ!ni 
committed  tothcni.'  and  that  *  to  ffhjratc  the  futiiii'  <-du<;ul^rrN 
of  the  country  not  oidy  up  to  the  piiht  htuiidiud,  but  Ut  ihit 
still  greater  level,  of  intelligence  which  modern  iituuU  rcpjiri', 
this  alone  'i»  a  work  v^econd  to  nori<-  in  jni|HfrtHfirf/ ' 

In  April  last,  tlic  IK'II  tru-lM'^,  vvlio  have  the  uianaf^fiiii-nt 
of  the  large  fund*  hrft  for  educjitj'*nul  \Hii\ttt^.t'n  by  Ur,  Hell, 
the  founder  of  the  *  Ma/Jran  '  h;.  r-tr-m  lA'  iMbjcafio/i,  and  of  th" 
BelFs  Schools  in  .Votland,  offend  ft,*^^)l.  lo  the  ViU\\i%T¥.'%iy 
of  t!.dinburi:h.  and  4.''<X>/,  to  th',-  l/nivirriiiiy  of  St,  Aodr<;wK, 
for  the  f'.iiiidati'»n  '.f  Chair-  of  J^'Jucation  at  lh<w-  um 
versitie?.  Iti  '.r;*::  Vt  jij'.T'.-a.-':  t:**'  <rJi'J'>wi/i<-oi<-,  th*  H.*^^U'^ 
ritie^  of  the;?*  e/ille^e';  dfrt«rn/jjrj':d  v*  ^pply  v,  it'ifiniun'U^ 
for  afsi^tano^.  and  an  iziflu^fjtiai  d';putiicti.oh  waijfyi  fvr  to./ 
purj<e*  f'Ci  th^  CbfcZic^iior  '/-f  to*:  Kjr';l*«:o-je/.  f^it  .VaUvrJ 
Xonhci.t*    r^rV-T-rd    :bet.'.    *h   xLh    iyjri    l'/*:yi'i«r/j*    'ji    **,* 

Council.    Tir'.-    r*r"    -iT-'-l-^i    *:a*:     ^T'***     .:U\^tT'\StTtf  *,    */.    \iA     Utfil*. 

meni.   '?-".  rtirrr^.    '.fc/.ic   \uh    »'-vv;t  Vy  •;.*    •,■,.>•-•/;*»»    V/ 
fraint av-jr.":  v:j*:-j-  :'.••  k...  w*   Vi'.-v.;.  '-v-wr/^f.*.*?*  t^-*;^/  v*^ 
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consideration.*  During  these  conferences  with  the  GrOTem- 
ment  authorities,  the  subject  was  well  stated  and  advocated  by 
different  members  of  the  deputation.  Since  then,  a  committee 
has  been  appointed  by  the  universities,  and  is  now  engaged  in 
framing  the  scheme  asked  for  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 

In  this  university  action,  Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrews 
have  taken  the  most  active  part ;  St.  Andrews,  however, 
haying  anticipated  Edinburgh  in  the  good  work.  Aberdeen 
has  since  then  spoken  decidedly  and  clearly  in  its  favour,  and 
is  now  moving  in  the  matter.  In  the  report  of  a  committee  on 
the  institution  of  new  Chairs  submitted  to  the  University 
Connoil  in  April  last,  the  first  Chair  in  importance,  as  also  the 
finrt;  in  time,  that  was  recommended,  was  a  Chair  of  Education ; 
Professor  Struthers,  who  presented  the  report,  saying  that  he 
looked  on  this  Chair  <  as  a  most  important  one,  and  that  the 
necessity  for  such  a  Chair  was  clearly  obvious,  and  required  no 
enforcing  at  his  hands.*  ^  Glasgow  University,  so  far  as  I  have 
seen,  has  not  yet  given  any  utterance  on  the  subject,  although  the 
Glasgow  press  has  been  advocating  it  to  some  extent.  I  have  no 
doubt,  however,  that  the  practical  sagacity  of  the  commercial 
capital  of  Scotland  will  perceive  the  necessity  and  value  of 
such  technical  training  for  this  most  difficult  of  crafls,  and  the 
wisdom  of  having  it  conducted  within  the  walls  of  her  beautiful 
college;  and,  with  her  accustomed  brilUant  generosity,  >vill 
found  such  a  Chair  with  the  amplest  endowments  and  the  finest 
practising  machinery. 

During  the  past  year,  local  associations  of  teachers  have 
discussed  the  subject,  and  almost  unanimously  acknowledged 
the  desirability  and  need  of  the  same  university  training,  and 
of  practical  effort  by  the  profession  towards  securing  it  in  all 
our  universities. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Educational  Institute  held  last 
month,  under  the  presidency  of  Professor  Hodgson,  the  same 
subject  formed  a  special  part  of  the  business.  It  received 
special  advocacy  in  the  able  address  of  tlie  retiring  president, 
Mr.  Macdonald  of  the  Edinburgh  High  School.  A  Report 
by  Dr.  Donaldson,  the  convener  of  tlie  committee  on  the 
Chairs,  was  given,  the  committee  was  reapiwinted  with  instruc- 
tions to  convey  the  thanks  of  the  Institute  to  the  Bell  trustees 
for  their  handsome  and  enlightened  gift,  and  to  secure  the 
representation  of  the  profession,  through  the  Institute,  in  the 
conferences  on  tlie  joint  scheme  required  by  tlie  Lord  President 
of  the   Council.     I  am  sorry  to  say,  however,  that  a  motion 

'  Ahirdien  Free  Prcsx,  April  1(1,  187 1. 
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>n^meniling  that  stepB  should  be  taken  by  tW  Institute 
towards  raining,  during thecnstiingjeaiv the ncct^ssAryiilin.ls  from 
i.|l|scbers  themselves  for  a  ChoJr  in  one  of  our  ujiiversiilesj  \va* 
}mt  for  one  of  a  mildor  character,  referring  back  the  whole  sub- 
ject to  the  standi ti*^  comcnittee  to  watch  progresa  and  continue 
their  exertioDH,  Tliis  vote,  I  Imvo  no  doubt,  is  itnc  merely  of 
dcUy  and  not  one  of  lethargy  or  indifference  to  the  subject. 
I  am  convint'cd,  that  it  is  only  as  toacliers  prove  tlicrr  belief 
In  the  importance  of  the  jirofcssinnal  traiiiinj^  ihey  seek,  by 
founding  a  Chair  tliemselvefl,  as  has  been  abundantly  shtiwnj 
they  could  do  with  ease,  that  Chairs  in  all  our  Scotch  uni- 
versities will  ever  be  founded,  at  IciiBt  with  anything  of  the 
speed  which  tlie  im|>ortance  of  the  subject  dcinamls. 

This  brings  tlie  history  uf  the  movement  in  favour  of  Uni- 
ve.rsity  professional  trainint^  for  tcacliors  down  to  the  present 
mouth.  The  progress  made  diiriTi;^'the  past  year  hna  been  both  sur- 
prising and  gratiiying.  Public  and  iirofcnsional  interest  hasibeen 
roused  in  regard  to  the  subject ;  a  donation  of  l(),(iO0/,  has  been 
ofl'ered ;  the  matter  has  been  brought  before  Gorerninent,  to 
Kcure  if  possible  their  co-operation  and  ai^sistaDce  ;  the  publio 
prcBH,  profesisional  journals,  and  seveial  of  our  monthlies  have 
repeatedly  urged  its  importance;  and  cominitteea  are  now  sitting 
— one  of  tJie  Educational  Institute,  to  wateb  over  and  foster  tliG 
movement,  and  another  of  the  university  authorities,  to  frame 
a  joint  scheme  for  ]>(pdftgogic  ohnira  at  nil  our  Scotch  uni- 
versities. 

With  the  as.Huni]>tion  of  tlu-  ini[»ortant  function  of  bring 
the  centre  of  direu^iion,  ci»ntro]^  und  msjfection  of  the  uationiu 
educational  Byfetem,  (jroveramcnt  becomes  bound  to  tlie  per- 
(iirmance  of  certain  educational  duties,  Andofthepe  duties^,  tlie 
firet  in  importance  is,  undoubtedly,  the  technical  training  of 
MUr  educators  in  the  prineijilcHand  practice  of  their  work.  The 
duty  ought  to  liavc  bccii  llu;  fir^t  in  lime,  at  least  coincident 
with  the  establishment  of  the  natiimal  Hyhtem;  but  this  duty 
the  recent  Switeh  liill  of  \tiT2  forgets  or  ignores.  It  ia  for 
those  interested  in  education  ti>  endeavour  to  rouao  Govemnieut 
to  a  BortBC  of  its  duty  in  tliig  vital  jmrt  of  national  edueation,  to 
la&ke  the  technical  training  of  our  lear-hci^a  an  indispensable 
aeeoinpaniiuont,  though  it  cannot  now  be,  as  it  lehoukl  fiave  been, 
;ui  tndb^pennable  condition  of  n  national  odueational  syi^tem. 
The  deputation  from  the  universities  craving  tiovernment 
uaiBtaucc  iur  this  purpose  wag  a  jiraisewiirthy  attempt  to  make 
HUT  rulers  realise  the  part  they  ought  to  take  in  this  iuiportant 
work.  During  die  past  year,  a  i>etition  liaii  beeu  drawn  up 
by  the  Institute  for  jtreaentation  to  Uoveiumeiit,  in  favoui' of 
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pur)i  assistance,  and  tliis  lias  heen   alrendy  extensively  Bto;ned 
by  teachers,  and  will  yet  He  sj«^tiecl  by  iiUfstof  tlie  body. 

Pressure  from  r>tbcr  quarters  should  also  be  brought  to  bear 
on  GoTcmment,  in  suj>]>ort  of  this  juft  claim  for  aasi&tanc^ 
in  securing  this,  the  rital  heart  of  any  truly  efficient 
and  Tiational  educationni  system.  And  there  la,  sureiy,  no 
more  important  or  appropriate  Tvark  for  the  Education  Sec- 
tion of  this  AssocintioiK  than  to  add  its  voice  in  favour  of  the 
same  wise  and  just  demand*  I  beg,  tlierefore,  to  ^Uf^gGst  to 
the  Association  the  formation  of  a  permanent  committee 
fri>\\\  among  thoao  of  its  members  who  are  interested  in  edu- 
cation, to  aid  this  important  movement  now  begun  for  the 
Univei-sity  professional  trainiiifr  of  our  teachers,  to  watch  over 
and  foster  iti^  progress,  and  to  take  active atepe  towards  bring- 
injx  it  to  a  succes-sfnl  i&sue.  I  beg  a!iio  to  suggest^  as  one  of 
the  first  acts  of  this  committee,  that  a  deputation  of  influential 
educationists  and  others  j^hould  wait  on  the  Lord  President  of 
the  Council,  in  the  same  way  and  with  the  fiame  aim  a«  the  depu- 
tation from  the  nniversities,  to  urge  the  dufy  of  (jovcrnment 
to  grant  such  assistnnce,  as  the  head  and  centre  of  national 
education  in  Scotland. 

I  think  it  most  important  that  Government  should  receive 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  enlightened  educationist*  to 
it3  duty  to  education  in  this  respect.  Even  if  Government 
held  no  such  important  relation  to  national  education  in  Scot' 
land  as  it  does,  it  would  be  hound  in  justice  to  grant  as- 
gistance  for  the  Kdneation  Chairs  ;  because,  as  has  been  already 
piHnted  out,  it  has  already  given  assistance  to  several  other 
Chairs  in  our  Scotch  universities.  But  the  claim  for  sueh 
fissistance  to  the  Educational  Chairs  becomes  irresistible,  and  we 
should  think  cannot  be  put  aside,  with  the  assumption  by 
Government  of  the  central  functions  and  powers  in  a  national 
educational  system. 

With  the  foundation  of  Chairs  of  Education  in  Scotland, 
the  example  would  be  set  and  the  way  prepared  for  the  foun- 
dation of  like  Chairs  in  the  English  nniversltics.  In  England, 
&s  already  said,  the  difticnities  in  the  way  of  such  foundations 
are  much  greater  than  in  Scotland,  where  the  work  is  com* 
paratively  easv,  and  where  large  progress  has  already  been 
made.  But  there  is  no  surer  earnest  of  the  supplementing 
of  the  present  imperfect  curriculum  of  onr  English  univer- 
sities by  the  foundation  of  Educational  Chairs,  than  by  their 
foundatioTi  in  the  sister  country,  wliere their  ioundation  is  pos- 
sible and  easy,  and  where  it  is  already  in  near  prospect. 

It  should  be  one  of  the  aims  of  the  Educational  lofititut^. 
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tLod  of  the  more  enlightened  and  earnest  men  amongst  our 
ieavh^rs^  to  rouse  the  pfofeaalon  in  general  to  a  sense  of  their 
duty  to  themselves^  by  the  ea^tablishnient  of  one  of  tho  re- 
<)uired  Clinifs,  tlirough  the  combined  efforts  of  the  whole  pro- 
fession, Teachers  have  now  an  opportunity  open  to  fht-ra,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  i-ountry,  of  comrunnding  a 
position  in  society  and  ita  rcsultini;  benefits,  soch  as  they  hare 
never  yet  occupied.  Education,  with  the  wise^  earnest,  and' 
unitetl  endeavour  of  the  whole  profession,  could  n(jw  and 
Bhould  now  take  |H>ssesdion  of  her  birthright.  She  ought 
now  lo  assert  her  rij^htful  jjosition  to  stiind  bide  by  siile  with 
Other  sciences  and  other  professions,  not  more  noble  and  not 
more  useful  and  im])ortiint.  She  baa  too  long  been  the 
Cinderella  of  all  other  jjrofessional  pursuits,  doing  all  the  hardj 
drudgery,  and  acting  »«  luwly  purveyor  for  her  grander  and 
better  attired  sisters.      She  is  as  well  born  as  they  are,  and  she 

,  deserves  a^^  kindly  altenlitniii,  txa  fine  clothes^,  and  a.i  much 
poctet  money  «s  tiR'y.  But  she  has  been  treated  as  under- 
bftrn  or  bustard  by  her  kin,  who  have  nevertheless  been  ready 
to  avail  theniselvea  of  her  valuable  and  willin^ir  services-  }iul 
the  day  will  conie— why  not  now?— when  she  will  be  hailed 
by  the  country  in  her  tnio  oharaeter,  as  neccssjvry  fnr  its  ad- 
vancement   nnd   bapj'iness*  aud  be  treated  sl&  her   birth  and 

bgoodnesfl  deserve !  And  there  is  no  easier  way  of  achievinjp^ 
tiiifl,  tlieir  rightfid  influence,  eniolumenttf^  and  »tatu9»  thnn  by 
one  great  and  combined  eflbrt  to  e^tabliiih  one  Chair  of  Edu- 
cation»  and  thus  to  secure  their  being  trained  amidst  the  same 
eleTDents  of  higher  learning  and  culture,  and  on  the;  aatne 
ciat  level  with  the  other  pnifessionfi, amidst  the  time-hallowed 

^ISBOciationB  and  elevating  iniluencea  of  our  ancient  universLties. 
But  the  Country  re()uire3  also  to  be  awakened  to  tlie  vital 
interest  and  important  stake  it  Iia.s  in  this  great  question. 
Education  and  tlie  technical  training  of  our  educators  are  not 
mere  profc&sioiuil  uialtetH;  they  arc  nuctitiuns  of  national 
iinpiirtftncc,  nnd  the  ivholc  peo]»lc  must  be  aroused  to  a  know- 
ledge and  conviction  of  the  ovil,  the  i)crvef»ion,  the  disease, 
the  unspeakable  damage  done  to  their  children,  by  ignorance 
And  incompetence  in  the  sucred  mtd  diHioult  woi*k  of  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children.  This  aH])ect  of  the  subject  is  not 
realised.  If  it  were  realised  in  one  tithe  uf  its  truth  and  iai- 
portanee,  the  country  wfiuld  not  and  could  not  remain  ko  dead 
to  its  iDterests,  well-being,  and  honour  in  this  matter,  as  it  does 
— with  such  detriment  to  be  avoided,  and  such  inestimable  good] 
to  be  attained.  ^Ve^e  the  nation  convinced,  even  in  a  small 
degree^  of  the  tiuth   iu  ting  matter,  no  saeriBce  would  be  too 
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great,  no  effort  ton  gignntic  to  guiird  our  phlldren  against  euch 
wrooga  ;  and  the  centre  and  auurc-e  of  ]ie»ltli  and  euro  in  thi^ 
educational  work  lie  in  the  thorougli  training  of  teachera  in 
tb6  scionce  and  lu'tot"  their  work^^  in  enlightened  and  generous 
measures  to  secure  the  TOoet  earnest,  the  most  cultured,  and 
the  most  skilful  artists  for  the  matchless  work  of  unfolding 
the  minds  and  characters  of  their  children.  I  have  elsewhere 
pointed  out  in  detail  '  how  the  country,  through  its  School 
Boards,  with  a  trifle  more  of  school  rate,  could  fonnd  one  of 
the  rctjutred  Chairs  of  Education.  It  would  be  one  of  the  aims 
of  the  permanent  committee  of  the  Association  which  I  pi-opose, 
toendeavtmrto  rouae  tlic  people  to  a  sense  of  their  duty  to  them- 
selves  and  to  the  teachers  on  this  subject,  through  ei>eecbes, 
meetings,  pamphlet?*,  and  other  mejins,  as  they  may  best  deter- 
mine. It  is  a  great  and  inspiring  work  for  any  association  to 
set  before  itself  to  do — being  no  less  than  to  help  to  create  a 
new  epoch  in  our  educational  history,  when  our  people  will  be 
awakened  to  a  knowledge  of  what  education  truly  is  and  to 
an  active  interest  in  the  vital  uork  of  the  education  of  their 
children  ;  and  when  education  shall  cease  to  be  the  empirical, 
imperfect,  and  more  or  le&s  detrimental  thing  that  it  is^  and 
shall  become  enlightened^  scientific,  healthy,  and  universal; 
developing  in  symmetry  and  harmony  the  whole  of  the  won- 
derful faculties,  jihysical,  intellectual,  emotional,  moral^ 
aesthetic,  and  spiritual,  that  form  the  priceless  inheritance  of 
every  human  being.  And  it  cannot  be  too  clearly  and  too 
early  realised,  that  the  J^i'itt  practical  step  touarda  the  higher 
and  more  perfect  education  oi"  the  future  is  the  thorough 
training  of  our  teacbei-s — -by  whom  our  education  is  conducted 
and  through  whom  alone  it  can  become  what  it  ought  to  be — 
ui  the  princi])les  and  practice  of  their  work,  according  to  the 
best  and  growiug  lights  of  the  time.  There  is  no  othtrr  waj/ — 
and  this  cannot  be  too  often  repeated.  W'e  begin  to  realise, 
and  to  act  on  the  conviction,  that  we  can  only  raise  our  arts  and 
manufactures  by  technical  instruction  iu  their  theory  and  prac- 
tice. And  if  thiH  is  true  of  the  lowest  arta,  surelyj  it  is  much 
more  true  of  the  highest  art  of  at!,  that  of  the  educator,  if 
preparatory  technical  instruction  is  necessary  to  improve  our 
manufactures,  surely  like  technical  training  is  much  more 
needed  to  improve  our  education.  If  it  is  necessary  for  silk, 
it  is  surely  necessary  for  the  soul;  if  it  is  needed  for  the 
sculpture  of  a  marble  bust,  surely  it  is  much  more  required  for 
the  moulding  of  the  human  spirit. 


'Id  the  September  num'ber of  tJie  Ffrrtni^ktty Sariao,  for  IST4. 
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Vn  Uif  Exin-dintt'ij  of  the  /utrodiirtifm  of  Tfsts  for  I'lufnU-ut 
Tra{itin(f  ijtto  thr  jtresejit  system  of  ComyttUivr  ICxtuuiHtt' 
titm  for  the  Armt/^  Navif^  and  fntHan  dm!  Srrvice.  Uy 
Henuv  WooiJkow,  li.M.  Seuior  liis|)cc*tA>r  of  ScLoola, 
IJenguU  and  formerly  Feliuw  ot"  CaiuB  Collyge,  Cam- 
bri<lge. 

rpIIE  last  rep<^rt  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  shows 
i  tliat  during  the  eighteen  monthH  endim;  »Inuiiary  1,  1&74, 
25,32*2  cnniliilates  for  the  Pubiio  St^rvicii,  Ci\iJ,  Military,  and 
ludinn,  were  exumined  by  the  Cummi.'jsion.  This  large  riumhcr 
represents  :i  much  larjpjer  number  of  future  (.•andidalcs  who  aro 
still  under  trainings  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  upwards 
of  5U,00fl  young  men  are  iotiuenced  in  their  studies  by  the 
£tADdards  of  Com|ietitive  Examiuntion.  The  number  actuiiUy 
selected  for  the  public  service  in  any  year  may  be  sTunll,  but  the 
number  ivhoso  training  is  influenced  by  these  exanunntione  i*" 
rery  largo.  On  the  one  hand,  it  la  important  that  the  unsuc- 
ccsfiful  candidates^  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  whole 
nomber.  Hliould  spend  their  lime  in  etudieis  and  pursuits  useful 
in  their  future  career  of  life :  and,  on  the  other  hand*  it  i» 
essential  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation  tliat  the  candidateii 
selected  ehould  be  fitted  tu  every  reapeet  for  the  work  they 
will  have  to  discharge. 

The  numl>er  of  public  servants  appointed  through  that 
avstcm  increases  every  year.  Two-thirda  of  the  members  of 
the  great  Indian  Civil  Service  have  been  selected  by  eom|ieti- 
tive  examination.  The  officers  of  the  cavalry,  artillery,  in- 
fantrvt  and  comrni-isariat  are  now  flimilarly  chopcn.  In  ilac 
«our«e  of  a  few  years  the  great  bwly  of  officers  in  onr  army  and 
navy  will  have  been  eclected  by  competitive  examination. 

It  ifl  im[iofisible  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  selecdlig 
for  these  services  men  in  whom  the  nation  can  entirely  confide, 
and  who  are  above  the  ordiJiary  type  in  moral,  mental*  and 
physical  endowment.*.  These  qualities  are  arran>^ed  in  the 
order  of  their  importance  But  how  can  competitive  examina- 
tion test  moral  qualification?  Certificates  of  good  moral  con- 
duct are  indeed  required^  and  medical  tei^timony  is  inferred  U> 
by  the  Commissioners.  It  i&  bard  to  say  how  their  UiqiurieB 
could  be  pursued  further. 

The  earlv  snpporters  of  competitive  eiarabiation  were  well 
aware  that  moral  quali6cations  couid  not  be  tested  by  papen 
of  questions.     They  knew  that  the  State  needs  is  iU  servants 
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such  qualities  as  honesty,  sobriety,  common  sense,  sound  judg- 
ment, discretion,  tact,  courtesy,  high  sense  of  honour,  connn^ 
power  of  command,  &c.,  but  they  argued  that  these  qnalitKi 
were  as  likely  to  be  found  associated  with  mental  superiori^ 
as  dissevered  from  it.  The  same  a88um])tion  was  made  cut- 
cerning  physical  efficiency.  Mental  qualification  only  km 
submitted  to  the  test  of  examination.  Hence,  scarcely  one- 
third  of  the  qualifications  required  in  the  public  servant  voi 
tested,  and  etHciency  in  the  other  two-thirds  was  Bssamei 
This  is  not  ouly  a  serious  injury  to  the  public  service,  bnt  hii 
unduly  restricted  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  system,  bf 
leaving  to  chance  the  possession  of  qualifications  that  incretw 
the  worth  of  an  officer,  and  that  might  be  ascertained  wi& 
certainty.  It  may  be  granted  that  nothing  but  real  work  ca 
test  moral  qualification ,  but  the  |>osse8sion  of  physical  efficteaef 
ought  not  to  have  been  assumed.  It  can  be  tested  as  readilj 
as  mental  qualification,  and  it  has  been  so  tested. 

The  two  objects  of  this  paper  are — first,  to  describe  thi 
competitive  examination  in  physical  training  which  was  inta» 
duced  by  Sir  George  Campbell  into  the  system  of  selection  fir 
the  subordinate  Civil  Service  of  Bengal ;  and  secondly,  to  up 
the  expediency  of  its  extension  to  the  competitive  examinitiiai 
in  London  for  the  higher  Indian  Civil  Service  and  for  di 
Army  and  Navy. 

In  1872  Sir  George  Campbell,  the  ttien  Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor of  Bengal,  issued  instructions  for  the  establishment  of 
Civil  Service  colleges.  The  standard  on  admission  to  tk 
colleges  was  that  of  entrance  to  the  University  of  Calcutti, 
which  is  about  on  a  par  with  the  matriculation  standard  of  tbi 
London  University.  A  knowledge  of  one  of  the  vemacolir 
languages  was  necessary. 

In  these  colleges  instruction  was  ordered  to  be  given  ii 
riding  and  gymnastics,  in  surveying  and  drawing,  andinltw 
and  modem  science.  The  choice  of  subjects  was  dictated  bf 
the  political  necessities  of  the  country.  It  hod  reference  to 
the  requirements  of  the  public  service,  to  the  previous  trainiig 
in  schools,  and  to  the  pliy8i{|ue  of  the  jjeople. 

The  Lieu  tenant^  Governorship  of  Bengal  contained  tiQ 
lately  the  i)rovinces  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa,  the  valley  of 
Assam,  500  miles  in  length,  and  the  hill  tracts  of  Chota  Nig- 
pore  on  the  west,  and  of  Chittagong  on  the  east. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  several  districts  differ  from  esek 
other  in  language,  features,  and  national  customs.  I  mij 
mention  here  that  India  contains  nations  as  distinct  in  lu> 
guage  and  customs  as  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  this  fid 
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explains  hoAv  it  happens  iliat  a  description  of  tlie  nalioiial 
cuetoms  in  one  part  of  India  juav  bo  ^luitc  inapplicable  tn 
anolhor  part,  and  that  a,  statement  which  \a  true  of  one  naliun- 

ality  may  be  untrue  of  another. 

Beui;al.  Hchai-.  anilOriaaa,  with  their  outlying;  depL'mU'Ucii:.*, 
Contain  an  area  of  24«JK)0  square  miles,  and  a  |H)piiUtkm  of 
t6,5CK»,0(}0   inhabitnntft.      The   Bengali   latif^nnge   is   i^poken 
bout  half  this  ]»npulalion;  Hindustani,  or  Hindi,  or  Uriya, 
le  utlicr  languuge,  is  sjtoken  by  nearly  all  the  reinai»inj^ 
fialf;  English  is  not  nmleratood  by  even   1,4K)0,000.      Heuee 
the  neeessity  of  insisting  on  a  kntnvletlge  of  some  vernacular 
language. 
^.       The  climate,  owing  to  the  miiineroua  rivers  ami  sheets  of 
^ni*at«r  in  the  delta,  is  damp,  sometimes  even  to  sjUnratlun.  The 
■country  also  is?  hot,  Ijing  as  it  diie^  juirtly  within  the  tropics. 
^KHeat  and  moisture  fonu  a  vapour  bnth  in  a  eonfciderable  |M>t'tii»n 
^fcf  Bengal  during  the  months  of  July,  August,  September,  and 
^■a  part  of  October.     Such  a  eiimato  i*  prejudicial  to  tlie  deve- 
lopment of  muscular  fibre,  and  the  majority  of  the  Ben|«;alia 
have,  in  consequence,  a  feeble  physique.    As  they  hohl  their 
own  among  the  nations  of  India,  thou;;h  for  a  thousand  ages 

Ilhey  have  been  a  eonfjnered  people*  the  1  'arwinian  the<>ry  would 
JemI  us  to  suppose  that  they  inalte  up  in  intellect  for  their  ilu- 
fieiency  in  ])hysical  strength,  and  such  indeed  is  the  case.     They 
cannot  comiietc   with  the  i^talwart   men  of  the  North-Western 
provinees  in  thewa  and  einews,  but  they  are  vastly  Buperior 
to   them  in  brains.      For  i*edentary    work,  rcijuirlnfr    uitelli- 
gcnce  and  steady  application,  there  is  no  nation  in  the  world 
Buperiur  to  the   Bengali.     *Sir   Geor*je  Campbell  determined 
that   in    the   Civil    Service  colleges  those  subjects  should   be 
^■taught  in  which  the  Bengali  was  least  crticjcnt,  and  conseqticntiy 
^Kattention  wan  given  to  gymnastic  cxcrctscfr^  by  which  physical 
^Beirength  might  be  developed. 

^K       Supervision  is  good  for  every  man,  though  it  in  not  mueb 

V  liked.     It  ia  eapeeially  needed  in  Bengal,  where  public  opinion, 

except  in  the  large  towns  is  weak^  and  where  an  official  of  feeble 

Pphy&iqufl  IB  tempted  to  neglect  dutica  which  requite  active 
exertion,  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  the  endurance  of  fatigue.    In 
ft  country  where  roads  are  few,  ade({uat.c  eupcrvieion  over  sub- 
ordii]ate>j  would  implv  the  power  and  will  to  see  ihcni  at  their 
work,  aa  well   aa  the  ability  to  lest  the  quality  of  the  wi»vk. 
^^Xhe  head  of  a  district  should  therefore  be  ubiquitous,  for  if  he 
^■Btaya  at  his  desk  he  may  be  certain  that  dutie:^  will  be  neglected 
^^ty  his  subordinntes. 

Sir  Alexander  Grant  said   th»t  an   Itmpector   of  schools 
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should  be  able  to  ride,  with  ease,  his  twenty  miles  before 
breakfast,  and  do  a  hard  day's  work  after  that  meal.  In  the 
discharge  of  my  work  as  an  inspector  of  schools  I  have  had 
to  ride,  without  resting,  a  distance  requiring  five  relays  of 
horses ;  but  if  this  power  to  withstand  fatigue  is  requisite  for 
an  inspector  of  schoob,  it  is  even  more  requisite  for  magis- 
trates, whether  subordinate  or  chief,  entrusted  with  the 
administration  of  a  district. 

In  India  false  evidence  is  constantly  fabricated,  and  in- 
telligent-natives are  lost  in  astonishment  that  our  courts  of 
justice  should  depend  so  much  on  the  statement  of  witnesses 
whose  trade  is  perjury,  and  so  little  on  the  evidence  of  circum- 
stances which  cannot  lie,  and  on  trustworthy  information 
obtained  by  the  judge  or  jury  out  of  court.  If  a  riot,  murder, 
or  burglary  occur  in  a  district,  the  investigation  by  the  police 
superintendent  or  the  magistrate  should  be  prompt  and  on  the 
spot,  or  justice  is  likely  to  miscarry ;  yet  such  an  investigation 
can  be  made  only  by  an  officer  who  is  a  good  horseman.  The 
delay  that  arises  in  collecting  men  to  carry  a  palanquin  for 
forty  or  fifty  miles  gives  time  to  the  interested  parties  to  hush 
up  the  matter,  or  to  direct  inquiry  into  the  wrong  channel ; 
hence  riding  is  an  essential  qualification  for  the  public  servant 
in  India,  and  Sir  George  Campbell  marked  it  as  one  of  the 
subjects  to  count  in  the  competitive  examination. 

A  committee  was  appointed  by  Sir  George  Campbell  in 
1872  to  arrange  the  details  of  his  plan.  It  consisted  of  the 
Secretary  of  Government,  the  Hon.  Charles  Bernard,  the 
Principal  of  the  Hooghly  College,  Mr.  R.  Thwaytes,  and  the 
Director  of  Public  Instruction,  in  which  appointment  I  was 
then  temporarily  officiating.  Our  first  scheme  was  somewhat 
too  elaborate  and  expensive  for  immediate  adoption,  but  it 
was  modified,  and  the  college  classes  opened  in  July  ]  872. 

No  greater  innovation  on  established  notions  could  be 
conceived  than  an  examination  for  Bengalis  in  riding  or 
gymnastics. 

Bengali  gentlemen,  some  years  ago,  thought  it  derogatory 
to  their  dignity  to  ride  or  even  to  walk  any  distance.  In  a 
great  school  near  Calcutta  an  application  was  once  made  to 
me  for  the  dismissal  of  the  schoolmaster,  because  he  ridiculed 
some  boys  by  asking  them  whether  they  had  feet  like  Chinese 
ladies.  It  appeared,  on  inquiry,  that  the  boys  said  it  was 
ungentlemanly  to  incur  fatigue,  and  that  no  one  but  a  coolie 
would  walk  three  miles. 

Such  were  the  notions  current  fifteen  years  ago,  but  they 
have  gradually  given  place  to  more  healthy  ideas. 
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His  Excellency  tlie  Viceroy,  and  the  Lleutenaiit-Gnvemor 
went  to  Hooglily  to  st-e  the  [jroji:re85  which  had  been  inndc  in 
the  experiment,  ami  were  oi^tonisli^d  nt  the  i^uccess  attained. 
The  gymnastics  were  done  renlly  well,  the  riding  Wft8  fair,  and 
the  feats  of  vfiulting  and  of  elinibjnjj;  the  loose  rope  would  tiavc 
been  creditable  even  to  Kngrliah  athletes.  In  1873  the  award 
afmarkfi  for  riding  and  athletic  exercises  wasdeterininml  aatiH- 
factorily.  The  liist  in  nnlcr  of  merit  wns  brought  out,  and  for 
tho  first  time  in  Iiidi«i  perhsijxs  even  in  the  world  during 
modem  nges,  phy.^icnl  triitninf^;  counted  with  montat  attaiu- 
ments  in  determining  a  candidate's  place  among  thecompetiUirs 
for  Government  service.  The  examinations  in  1874  were 
likewise  sucenesfid.  Sir  George  Cninphell,  in  bis  Administra- 
tion Report  of  the  Government  of  Benj^al,  tlius  describea  the 
object  and  progreas  of  the  scheme  (Keport  for  1871-72, 
pa^e  80) : — 

*  The  L  i  eu  te  n  ait  t- Govern  or  has  refj^uired  caiiditlates  for  the 
public  service  to  pass  certain  testd  in  addition  to  tike  litcrarv 
tests  supplied  by  the  univerttity  i^xamination^  and  by  opening 
the  door  very  wide  to  many  competitftrs  he  hopes  to  obtain  a 
•election  of  very  callable  men  for  high  uthce  which  will  elevate 
the  jxjgitinn  ot'  their  countrymen. 

"The  scheme  of  the  exiuninatiori  may  be  briefly  stated  a^ 
follows  i^Candidiited  receive  p^nni^sinri  to  prcseut  themselves 
for  examination  in  accordance  with  certain  rules  as  to  previous 
education.  ?ervico  nndcr  Government  in  other  capiwjities,  and 
eo  on.  liy  every  eandiilate  a  certificate  oji'  character  must  be 
produced,  a.s.  als^o  a  medical  ccrtiticate  of  fitness  for  employ  in 
any  portion  nf  Bengal.  Caiulidiilrit  for  a|ipoiiitmenta  of  over 
lOOrs.  n  month  iimst  show  that  they  i^aii  ride  at  len^t  twelve 
miles  at  a  raf)id  pace;  caadidatea  for  inferior  posts  mu&t  have 
similar  <[ualiliciitions,  or  be  able  In  walk  twelve  miles  within 
three  hours  and  a^half  without  difticulty  or  ]n*ostnition.  Gootl 
•■dmracter,  healtlu  and  physical  energy  buinj(  thufl  securilfj  the 
^st  test  appiicrl  is  to  asccrtniu  whether  candidates  edncated  in 
r  modern  fashion  possess  an  adequate  knowledge  of  Eo^li^h, 
r,  in  the  case  of  other  candidates,  ivhether  their  vemacidar 
education  h  thorough  and  good.  From  the  Entrlish  examina- 
tion all  who  have  passeil  a  university  cxaiuination  are  exempts 
Then  comes  examination  in  those  aubject:*;  which  are  cara- 
pnUory  tipon  all— -(1)  vernacular,  and  (Ji)  the  elements  of 
-drawing,  surveying  and  engineering.  Law,  elemeutafy  botany, 
and  chemistry  and  gymnastics  are  optional  subjects;  but  no 
oBe  failing  to  pass  m  law  can  j^et  an  appointment  over  100  rs. 
a  mouth,  and  no  one  failing  to  pass  in  bt>tany  and  chemistry 
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cut!  be  appointed  to  tiie  opium  dcpfti'tmont.  The  Inw  cxnmina* 
tion  is,  in  nil  cases,  of  a  practical  character,  relating  to  tliose 
branches  of  the  law  Hhich  are  necessary  to  executive  officers, 
aud  iu  the  case  of  oandidati^s  for  opium  apiwintmenta  U  con- 
fined to  the  acts  auci  rules  bearing  on  that  department, 

*  It  is  announced  tliat  candklates  who  pass  these  examin«- 
tions  will  have  a  preference  for  appoint riienta,  but  they  are 
jiot  promised  appolntnienta.  A  jjower  of  selection  from 
among  the  ]jnsse<l  candidates  is  reserved  to  the  Government 
and  the  superior  local  officers. 

*  CiasBes  for  teaching  the  presciihed  subjects  have  been 
opened  in  the  principal  schools  and  cnllege?,  and  a  Civil 
Service  College  has  been  e?tabli.*lied  at  Hoaghly.  The 
Lieutcnntit^Governor^  on  recently  visiting  that  institution, 
was  much  pleased  ivith  its  ]]irop;rc&s,  and  wns  c&pccially  struck 
by  the  hearty  and  Huccesiiiil  nay  in  which  the  native  students 
seem  to  have  taken  to  gymnastics.  He  believes  that  at  no 
school  in  England  could  more  have  been  done  in  that  way  in 
so  short  a  tinic»' 

At  page  258  the  subject  ia  again  referred  to  in  these 
wo5"ds;- — *  It  had  seemed  to  the  Lieutonant-Uovernor  that 
Bengalis,  acute  and  inilnstrious  as  they  certainly  wero,  li&d 
not  of  late  ^^ears  cultivated  those  powers  \>i  Ijody  which  are 
vettnired  in  a  successful  executive  officer  in  a  country  like 
India,  He  therefore  prescribed  riding  as  t\  necessary  qualifi- 
cation for  the  higher,  and  riding  or  walking-  for  the  lower, 
grodcs  of  tlie  native  Civii  Service-  At  the  first  exaniination, 
held  in  February  1872,  only  twenty  candidates  passed  the 
Civil  Service  examination.  All  these  men  very  shortly  were 
appointed  to  vacancies  in  the  higher  braucb  of  the  native 
Civil  Service.  For  the  ti'aining  of  future  candidates  for  these 
examinations  Civii  Service  classes  were  opened  at  the  HooghJjf 
and  Pfttna  colleges,  teaching  engineering,  surveying,  cheniistryj 
botany,  and  riding,  A  large  number  of  stuilcnts  and  of  can- 
didates for  the  jiublic  service  at  once  joined  these  classes. 

*  With  a  view  of  inducuig  Bengali  students  to  cultivate 
their  physical  powers^  and  thus  to  counToract  the  effect  which 
excessive  aud  unremitting  study  certainly  exercises  on  a  consi- 
derable number  of  Bengali  students,  gymnasia  were  opened 
during  1  ST  t -72  at  the  Dacca,  Hooghly*  and  Patna  colleges, 
and  at  one  or  more  aided  colleges.  A  teacher  of  gymnastics  was 
allowed  to  each  gymnasium,  who\\nll  instruct  the  students  how 
lomake  the  best  use  of  the  appliances  which  have  been  furnished. 
Teachers  of  riding  and  ponies  ibr  the  riding  school  have  been 
attached  to  the  Hooghly  Civil  Service  classes/ 
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In  the  Bengal  Administration  Report  for  1872-73,  Sir 
Georee  Campbell  gives  further  notice  of  the  progress  of  the 
experiment  to  the  end  of  last  year.     At  page  48  Ixe  says : — 

'  The  teaching  of  gymnastics  has  also  been  introduced  into 
our  colleges  and  some  of  our  schools  with  extraordinary  suc- 
cess. The  Lieutenant-Governor  thought  that  exercises  of  this 
kind  were  of  all  things  best  calculated  to  supply  to  the  Ben- 
gali what  was  most  wanting  to  him,  but  he  hardly  hoped  that 
fymnastic  teaching  would-  he  accepted  with  much  readiness  at 
rst.  It  proves,  however,  that  the  Bengali  youth  have  shown 
a  most  ready  appreciation  of,  and  a  real  aptitude  for,  these  ex- 
ercises. Sir  George  Campbell  believes  that  at  no  European 
school  could  better  performers  be  found,  and  he  is  very  san- 
guine that  we  have  discovered  the  means  of  inducing  these 
native  youths  to  take  a  pride  in  physical  energy,  activity,  and 
endurance.  The  Bengali  intellect  is  acute ;  these  physical 
qualities  were  the  great  want,  and  if  such  qualities  are  generally 
acquired  the  Bengali  race  may  have  a  great  future  before  it. 
For  Government  employment  especially  physical  qualities  are 
very  important,  and  such  qualifications  have  been  much  insisted 
on.  There  has  been  some  disposition  to  i-idicule  tlie  rules  which 
require  young  candidates  for  the  native  Civil  Service  to  lide 
twelve  miles  at  a  rajtid  pace  and  in  a  successful  manner,  or  to 
walk  twelve  miles  in  three  and  a  half  hours  without  difficulty 
or  prostration ;  but  Sir  George  Campbell  fully  believes  that 
such  tests  are  ^ood  and  necessary  tests,  and  that  he  cannot  do 
a  greater  kindness  to  the  natives  of  iJcngal  than  by  holding 
out  to  them  such  standards,  by  which  they  may  gradually  fit 
themselves  to  emulate  Europeans." 

With  these  extracts  I  close  the  description  of  the  establish- 
ment of  competitive  examinations  in  physical  training  in  Bengal, 
adding,  however,  the  important  fact  that  the  present  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Sir  Ricliard  Temple,  K.C.S.I.,  has  already 
evinced  an  active  interest  in  the  encouragement  of  manly 
exercises. 

But  is  India  the  only  country  of  the  world  in  which  a  good 
physique  is  desirable?  Or  is  the  subordinate  Civil  Service  of 
Bengal  the  only  department  which  is  rendered  more  efficient  by 
due  culture  of  the  bodily  powers  in  candidates  admitted  to  its 
ranks  ?  It  is  true  that  the  culture  of  the  powers  of  the  body  is 
of  less  im])ortancc  than  the  cultivation  of  the  powers  of  the 
mind,  but  it  is  not  so  infinitely  inferior  as  to  deserve  total 
neglect. 

All  the  various  branches  of  the  army  and  navy  have  need 
of  officers  competent  both  in  mind  and  body  to  carry  out  the 
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orders  of  tlicir  superiors.  A  {general  in  comniand  of  an  army 
has  less  need  than  liis  subordinates  of  strength  of  ann  tad 
vigour  of  body,  but  he  wants  these  qualities  in  bis  officers  ml 
men,  and  recent  wartt  sliow  that  they  are  not  undesirable  era 
in  the  general  himself. 

There  are  many  hundred  oflicers  to  one  commander,  and  ti 
frame  the  system  of  selection  for  the  good  of  the  gnaiti 
number  and  for  the  increase  of  general  efficiency  is  mat 
desirable. 

But  it  may  be  argued  tliat,  conceding  all  the  merits  of  bo^ 

culture  and  all  the  advantages  of  the  ancient  ideal  of  efficieii^ 

mens  sana  in  corpore  sano,'  the  cultivation  of  the  phyiiai 


powers  is  already  more  than  sufficiently  attended  to. 
dates  before  admission  must  pass  a  medical  examination, 
those  with  any  bodily  infirmity  cannot  obtain  a  certifii 
Moreover,  tlie  boys  of  our  most  important  schools  and  the 
dents  of  our  universities  have  run  mad  aflcr  athletic  ex 
boating,  cricket,  foot-ball,  and  such  like.     The  masters  of 
great  public  schools  want  to  check  rather  than  to  foster 
tendencies.     They  feel  that  the  attraction  of  physical  e 
for  the  rising  generation  already  ovcqrawers  the  little  ai 
that  regular  study  may  possess,  and  that  parents  do  not 
large  sums  of  money  to  have  their  sons  trained  as  athletes, 
to  have  them  well  instructed  in  sound  learning  and 
education. 

While  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  many  boys  now  giveli 
athletic  exercises  a  great  part  of  the  time  due  to  study,  it  i| 
still  the  fact  that  some  boys  habitually  neglect  exercise.  Hi 
latter  group  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — one  is  the  chit 
of  lazy  fellows,  who  lounge  about  in  the  confectioners'  ^k^ 
and  bring  no  credit  to  themselves  or  their  school ;  the  other  i( 
the  cliLss  of  industrious  boys,  to  whom  active  exertion  does  nol 
(commend  itself  as  a  matter  of  vital  necessity.  From  natnat 
inaptitude  for  games,  or  from  timidity  or  disinclination  foriih 
lent  exercise,  or  from  feeble  i>liy8ique,  they  decline  to  join  k 
cricket,  footl)alU  and  other  sports.  The  time  tlius  gained  iii 
spent  in  study,  varied  with  an  occasional  constitutional  walk. 

These  boys  have  an  enormous  advantage  over  their  mort 
active  and  play-loving  ooni])ani<ms  ;  they  take  just  enough  ex0« 
cise  to  kcejt  their  general  health  good,  and,  being  industrioai 
and  well-conducted,  cannot  fail  to  obtain  a  good  place  in  tha 
forms. 

The  cvi<len(;c  before  the  Public  School  Commission  showed 
that  the  most  influential  boys  in  the  great  public  Bchools  wen 
now  to  be  foun<1  in  tlic  eleven  at  cricket  and  in  the  crttn  d 
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(he  first  boats,  anJ  iiut,  :u  waa  lorinerly  tlu-  ciuie,  high  up 
in  the  sixtli  form.  Those  at  the  tttp  of  Uie  sixth  rntist 
oi'  course  boat  tijose  at  the  bottom.  Hence  it  is  ivnrthy  of 
careful  tliought  that  iJic  jircsent  o^mpetitivf^  eystem,  by  ]eav- 
m^  out  (if  cuHhiik'nitliui  all  manly  cxeiciaes, flues  not  select  for 
cominaiiiJ^rH  over  men  the  |Kjrsi.iti:i  who  when  youiii^  were  the 
accepteil  rulera  over  buys. 

while  head  masters  and  the   publie  are  troubled  becauKo 
ay  boys  take  too  much  exercise*  they  itverlnok  a   fact  every 
,y  becoming  more  imjmrtant  to  the  nation^ — tliat  the  iiiotit  suci- 
:ssfii|  boys  take  too  little  cxereiye.    The  Uerninn  auil  Austrian 
overrnnoents  insist  on  a  regular  course  ufgymniistiofl  For  every 
>y  in  ei^ery  school.      These   Govcmraetita,  from  motives  of 
$tat«  iHjliey,  insist  upou  the  physique  of  the  rising  generation 
being  properly  attended  to.  and  tliey  dcmanil  from  school  autho- 
rities s^  regular  cultivation  of  the  bodily  n&  of  the  mental  powers, 
"t  is  not  found  that  this  inexorable  demand  gives  au  undue 
iilus  to  athletic  exercises.     I  fear  that  sueh  is  the  perversity 
of  the  English  boy"s  nature,  that  if  a  course  of  athletic  exer- 
iscs  were  declared   to  be  good  and  necessary,  and  worthy  to 
lunt  in  the  award  of  school  distinctions,  the  zest  with  which 
,ch  exercises  are  fmrsued  would  be  reduced.      If  a  boy  must 
it  go  beyond  three  miles  fi'om  a  certain  wp(»t,  he  has  a  great 
Cdirc  to  go  four  mile?  at  least:  but  if  he  in  told  he  ought  to  go 
ur  miles  he  witnid  be  quite  content  to  go  two  miles, 

I    was   at    Rugby  myself  in  Dr,    Arnold'*  time.      I  know 

-hat  a  hoy*»  nature  i^,  and  1  anticipate  that  if  public  schools 

ere  to  give  marks  for  swimming*  running*  shooting,  and  other 

games,  the  interest  in  them  would  diminish  ratlier  than  increase^ 

The   |>]aygroiind  is  now  the   Kwglish   boy's  own   domaiti. 

He  can  do  as  he  likes  there.    Thin  constitutes  itj^  greatest  chariu, 

and  much  good,  with    perhaps    some  evil^  i^^   tlic   roisult.      1 

abhor  the  French  system  of  continual  supervision  out  of  school 

urs.       In   fact,  many  intelligent  Frenehuifin  detent  it,  and 

Id  wiliiugly  ado[it  the   Knglish  systom.  but   they  recoil  at 

e  frightini  coniscqucuces  of  achangc  from  the  excessive supcr- 

i«iou  of  their  lycees  to  the  entire  freedoiu  *if  our  great  public 

oob.     Freedom  would  lapse^  they  tliiuk,  into  liconsc,  and 

ensc  into  licentiousness.     One  acute  olK^ervcr  said  that  the 

ange  wtmld  be  a  permanent  good  to  France  if  hut  one  gcne- 

tion  could  be  obliterated,  but  that  in  the  Hi'st  twenty  yeare 

,ey  would  rear  a  generation  of  devils. 

I  would  not  recommend  supervision  in  the  playground,  but 
would  have  the  exercises  that  are  most  useful  occasionally 
Xet\f  and  marks  given  lu  consequence*    Such  a  course  would 
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take  off  to  sonic  extent  the  attractiveness  of  certain  games,  la 
that  result,  under  present  cireumstances,  would  not  be  unden 
able.     It  certainly  would  not  increase  the  idleness  of  the  idle 
hut  it  might  hrinir  the  studious  boy  to  the  play^ouod.    Mv 
experienoe  as  an  assistant  examiner  under  the  Civil  Serrie^ 
Coniniissioii  leads  nu*  to  think  that,  such  is  now  the  idlenen^ 
sonic  boys  in  our  public  schools,  it  uould  be  impossible  for  th^ 
to  be  more  idle.    The  worst  evil  that  could  accrue  is,  thstn^ 
un])rinciplcd   boys   nii^rht   pretend  to  their  parents  that  % 
inordinate  amount  of  lime  spent  in  play  might  help  toqnififr 
them  to  ])as8  a  successful  examination.     This  excuse  could  W 
met  by  givin*^  no  marks   at  all  f4)r  cricket  and  football,  jAb^ 
now  consume  the  lion's  share  of  a  boy^s  time,  and  whidi  it 
would  practically  be  impossihlo  to  graduate  by  marks. 

But  my  immediate  question  is  not  with  public  schools,  kl 
with  coni])ctitive  examinations.     The  excessive  time  now  gii« 
to  physical  exercises  no  doubt  takes  away  from  the  time  nnii 
able  for  study,  and  the  best  athletes  do  not  stand  so  fai^i 
they  ought  to  do  in   scliool  or  college.     Consequently,  ii  i 
competitive  examination,  when  book  knowledge  only  is  XfntaJ^ 
the  boy  of  studious  habits,  to  whom  field  s]K>rts  and  vigoroi 
exertion  afford  but  little  delight,  and  whose  chief  time  ismei 
in  study,  gains  a  jKiwerful  advantage  over  his  adversary.   Tli 
book-worm  is  not  troubled  with  an  irrepressible  buoyant  i 
spirits  or  with  intense  longing  for  active  exertion.     Amisaoe 
ary  in  India  termed  a  successful  candidate  of  this  sort  *a 
in  breeches.'     To  change  a  dashing  cavalry  ofHcer  for  *« 
in  breeches  '  is  a  cliangc  far  from  beneficial  to  the  nation, 
is  <piitc  right  to  give  marks  for  mental  acquirements,  but 
would    i>leud   that    sitnic  few  marks  should  be  given  for  dij^ 
ciency  in  bodily  exercises.     Such  a  ctmrsc  would  handicap  tbi 
*  book  in  breeches,*  but  would  bring  to  the  front  men  whom 
army,  navy,  and  India  require. 

We  will  uowconsiderbriefly  for  what  subjects  marks 
be  given.    I  have  shown  why  marks  should  be  given  for 
The  good  swimmer  likewise  ought  to  score  a  few  marks. 
Cawnpore,  in  the    Indian   mutiny,  Thompson  and  Del 
saved  their  lives  by  swimming,  and  the  former  tells  us  that 
best  guinea  he  ever  spent  was  that  paid  for  swimming 
at  the  Holbom  baths. 

If  IMahop  Cotton,  whose  memory  is  dear  to  Kugby,  Mttk 
borough,  and  India,  had  been  able  to  swim,  he  might  haved 
been  spared  to  pursue  his  beneficent  course  of '  unhalting,  a 
resting,  untiring  diligence.' 

When  Rbhop  Sclwyn  was  in  New  Zealand  he  advertasedt 
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have  been  told,  for  an  Archdeacon  wlio  could  swim.  But  it  is 
not  necessary  to  multiply  instances  of  the  lulvantiigea  of  swim- 
ming. Every  boy  ebouLd  Icani  to  swim  as  surely  as  he  loarna 
\o  read. 

Great  Britain,  which  annually  sends  out  Iter  sons  to  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  earth,  ought  to  place  some  value  on  their 
early  trainiutr  in  the  mode  of  self 'protection.  Shooting,  fcnc- 
injr^  and  eveu  single  fstick  are  useful.  Skill  in  shooting  for 
prizeis  is  now  brought  to  the  test  of  marks*  and  an  examination 
in  it  could  be  easily  managed. 

Some  marks  ought  to  be  allowed  for  skill  in  g3minafitics  and 
other  athletic  exercises.  Numerous  examples  are  furnished  in 
India  of  the  value  of  proficiency  in  manly  exercises. 

The  gallant  Outnun  hr^t  gained  hLi  people^s  love  as  their 
protector  from  wild  beasts  and  from  oppressors  equally  fierce 
and  mereileys.  The  heroes  who  have  built  uj)  and  couHolidated 
the  Intliftu  Empire  have  been  a*  distinguished  for  physical 
prowe?*rt  its  fnr  mental  powers. 

Amoiig  these  heroes,  General  J'Jicholsonj  who  fell  at  tho 
siege  of  Delhi,  holds  no  mean  place.  India  during  the  muti' 
nies  was  saved  by  the  Punjab,  and  the  Punjab  was  staved  to  us 
by  Nicholson. 

When  the  mutinies  broke  out,  he  held  command  on  tho 
Afigban  frontier  under  the  heights  of  Takht^i- Suleiman  (the 
3eat  of  Solomon).  Fi*oiu  hia  unrivalled  skill  in  all  manly  exer- 
GtseSr  he  had  gained  an  extraordinary  inflaenee  over  the  native 
Dund*  He  excelled  in  all  the  arts  bis  people  valued.  As  a 
horseman  or  a  swordsman  he  waj^  unsur|)a8sed.  Such  was  tho 
ease  with  which  he  surmounted  difficulties  that  the  brave  but 
simple-minded  people  of  Bunnuo  believed  him  to  be  an  incar- 
nation of  the  Deity  of  good  fortune.  Success  wae  expectcid 
to  cn>ivn  his  every  effort*  His  followers  believed  that,  under 
hie  guidance,  they  marched  to  certain  victory,  tempered  with 
jufit  30  much  danger  and  difficulty  as  to  make  the  contest  gli>ri- 
ous.  His  enemies  trembled  at  the  conviction  that  they  must 
inevitably  he  defeated,  and  thnt  it  wan  almost  imjiious  to  attem]>t 
to  fight  against  fortune's  favourite.  Hence  with  but  few 
followers  he  was  able  to  disarm  in  quick  succeasion  about  thirty 
regiments  of  Sejioyfi.  So  fiu'  did  hero  worship  extend  that 
since  his  death  he  has  been  wori^hipped  by  a  set  of  men  called 
after  his  name  "  Nikal-scnis/  Nicholson  wa&  a  Christian  gen- 
tleman, and  nothing  irritated  him  so  much  as  to  find  even  his 
hat  an  object  of  adoration  ;  yet  in  vain  did  he  chastise  hia  wor- 
shippers with  a  strong  arm  and  stout  stick.  He  was  bom  a 
soldier  and  a  king  of  men.    Manliueee  waa  the  foundation  of  bis 
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influence*     Since  officers  like  Nicholson  iocreajee  a  hundredfold 

the  strength  of  the  nation,  some  consideration  ought  to  be  given 
to  manly  exercises  in  a  system  of  selection  by  merit. 

It  is  not  intended  that  success  should  be  achieved  solely  by 
superiority  in  manly  exercises,  but  that  candidates  who  are 
very  deficient  in  them  should  suffer  some  diaadvantage*  It 
might  at  first  appear  that  this  object  would  be  beet  accom-^ 
plished,  if  a  certain  amount  of  marks  were  deducted  tVom  tlie 
totals  gained  in  otlier  subiect9»  and  then  partially  restored 
according  to  pi-oficieucy  in  these  exercises.  Hnt  a  little  con- 
eideration  will  shew  that  the  list  in  order  of  merit  would  be  the 
aome  in  this  case  as  it  would  be  if  marks  up  to  a  ceTtain 
maximum  were  awarded  in  the  usual  manner  and  added  to  the 
totals.  The  amount  of  this  muximum  would  be  settled  by 
Parliament,  or  by  tiie  heads  of  the  |];reat  dcpartmenta  of 
State.  At  the  conimeticement  of  the  scheme  it  would  be  ex- 
pedient to  keep  it  low.  It  would  probably  be  found  that  the 
average  of  the  marks  gained  under  this  head  would  be  com' 
paratively  greater  than  that  in  languages^  and  much  greater 
than  that  in  mafhemtttics.  On  account  of  the  time  necessarily 
occupied  in  the  examination,  mauly  exercises  should  be  one  of 
the  optional  subjects  for  the  array.  In  the  Indian  Civil  Service 
csorapetition*  375  mark^  each  are  allowed  for  French,  Oermaa, 
and  Italian,  and  500  each  for  Sanscrit,  Arabic,  Mental  Science, 
and  Physical  Science.  If  500  marks  were  not  grudfjed  for  the 
maximum  in  manly  exercises,  it  might  be  allotted  as  follows : 
125  for  riding,  125  for  swimming,  125  for  sbooting,  fencing, 
&c.,  and  125  for  athletic  exercises.  This  surely  is  not  too 
much  when  1 ,500  marks  are  given  for  English,  1 ,250  for  raathe- 
raatics,  and  750  each  for  Latin  and  Greek,  The  maximiim 
and  ite  allotment  are,  however,  matters  of  detail  M'hich  need  not 
be  insisted  on  at  this  stage  of  the  discussion. 

It  may  be  urged  that  it  is  difficult  to  hold  cxaminationfi  in 
riding,  swimming,  shooting,  fencing,  and  in  athletic  exercises. 
There  is  no  more  difficulty  in  testing  them  and  in  awarding 
marka  for  merit  than  in  marking  a  vhid  voce  translation.  Such 
examinations  have  been  held  in  Bengal  for  two  years  with 
success,  and  what  is  done  in  India  can  be  done  in  England. 

A  powerful  argument  why  the  Government  of  the  country 
should  regard  with  favour  every  effort  to  encourage  and  promote 
manly  exercises  ig  found  in  the  results  of  the  last  census  in 
1871.  It  is  thereby  shewn  that  the  increase  of  two  millions 
in  the  population  has  taken  place  in  towns  and  not  in  the 
country. 

A  people  cooped  up  in  crowded  towns  cannot  rear  the  hardy 
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^H|MPOg<etiT  of  the  couotry.  Attention  hits  hoon  ilrawii  to  tKu  in 
^■a  lecture  by  n  Professor  in  a  LoniVm  Hii^pitAl.  Dr.  l^ooro 
^^  ^>oke  a^  foltovfs  t — 

*  If  therefore  we  hiiv<?  a  tutional  syntom  of  inontitl  inunini;, 
Burely  we  ought  to  have  a  national  tiytiteni  of  fl)ly'(^t>Al  triiititn^, 
For  us,  whose  masses  are  for  the  most  part  eoiitrtnl  in  lioiwoly 
populated  and  unhealthy  cities,  tUin  jthyiiieal  truiiiiti);  M«i«tiu 
doubly  important.  In  the  early  days  of  our  KirtltU'v.  whrii  (ho 
feudal  system  etill  existed  nuuvng  um.  every  ubU'-binliriJ  iit.'Lii  iiv 
I  coimtry  was  trained  to  bear  arniH,  and  nblioiijfti  tlicro  w«« 
[10  Btandin;^  array,  no  div^s  wb«<  mailt?  ti;,'litiii^(  ibeii-  wdr  pro- 
feesion  and  physical  trainiiitj  ifieir  prineipal  aim  in  JiCe,  wo 
'■were  tlieri  dreatled  by  onr  i'w-*^  nuil  rij^btly  re^arilod  a«  (ho 
fiercest  nation  in  the  world.  In  wlmt(*vor  wa)  tlio  pliywioal 
training  is  to  be  effectcil,  whether  by  a  ti^rni  *ir  iMinipuUnrv 
m'tLitary  or  nnval  service,  nr  Dtherwine,  then'  can  hit  im  tjuiihi 
that  it  13  absolutely  ueeepsnry.' 

Physical  trainin:^  wonhl  ho  ^really  pniinotctl  il'  it  iiimiitciil 

in  Civil  Service  examinations.     A  quarter  of  a  eentury   h|co, 

Macaiilay  |K)inted  out  how  wide  (he  irdlucnee  *if  the  exaniina- 

ions  must  exten4l.     The  intercut  tn  thfi  Nutyiiet  of  nufli  truin- 

ig;  wnutil  penneate  the  country  through  n  thouHiinfl  rhiiniu^lN. 

The  mother  anxious  about  the  future  twirerr  of  hnr  m^hi*  w*Mild 

]Qii«  at  meal-time  not  only  whether  the  m\i\  foml  ^^t'  pbiy  hml 

leamt  his   lessons^    but  whether  the  Htu<liouit  noii   liwl    ;(on«! 

through  hid  ejttenflion   exerciAea.     The   father  on   the  Heliool 

fioard  would  buy  some  b<M>k  on  school  drill,  anrl  wnuld  r«'*mn- 

neod   that  dril)  ehituJd  be  iittrodaced  into  all  rlajbtin.      Am  » 

■Btitral  conftoquence,  gymoaaia  wouUi  be  attjieli«d  to  Uftte  in- 

•tilnticmft,  and  an  active,  well*lciui  frame  Wfiold  be  ntgftrjied  hy 

a  parent  a^  a  qamlificatioti  in  hta  aoo  for  wfaiob  tb«  aehoolRMMter 

wae  respooeible.     Tliere  coo  be  do  doubt  that  oonpetitive  ex- 

anrifwtfinp  m  phjsica]  trainh^  woald  lend   to  make  ifcfl  nation 

■bdIj.  Tins  enb^aci  dcecrvee  apcewl  ooMidcntaaa«  wliUe  everj 

r,  as  the  ccmoa  allows  na,  the  popaiatioo  of  tbc  eoaatry  m 

lUcMted  as  it  w«re  into  towns..     Badi  eytmhwfioaa, 

r,  wQvia  DPt  oolj  pradooe  gaod,  bot  tbejr  n%li4  Umi 

Ti  •     III  III  II  ii'llliiMji  ■  ■jiiiiiiiMyiimfj  if  frti 

mm.  are  piargrf  A  aqaankaMB«aaila4MM»nbnNMi 

ApttTcedtjeftUieoitwaabielraMi  »iteMMdl» 

ESHHsBataoHL    Nnw  bvt  «•  tmtmr  «o«M 

rabStj.  MMH,  caOHBe,  a . 
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SIS  Tents  Jor  P/i>fsTcal  Training, 

Euch  chanvcterigticg  as  wit,  fun,  and  bnlliancy  are  not  more 
common  than  tact,  sound  judgment,  and  discretion. 

In  the  Excise  Department  there  is  more  necessity  for  sound 
judgment  and  discretion  than  for  brilliant  genius;  yet  at  page 
e  of  the  Civil  Service  Report  for  1872  the  following  sentence 
occurs : — 

'  At  the  examinations  thus  held  as  many  as  240  of  these 
important  and  (prospectively  at  least)  valuable  appointments 
have  already  within  the  If^t  18  months  been  assigned  as  the 
reward  of  merit  to  successful  candidates.  The  aj^gregat^  num* 
ber  of  competitors  for  these  240  places  was  1,804,  or  nearly  in 
the  proportion  of  8  to  each  vacancy*  The  numbers  examined 
at  the  sereral  centres  and  the  degree  of  success  achieved  by 
each  are  stated  in  the  following  table : — 

LoDdoQ 672  .         .         .65 

IJTerpool 79  ...       4 

BristQl 49  ...      6 

-  700  —    7* 

EditiLurgli 2Sl>  .         .        .     17 

Glasgow  .....       56  ...       6 

285  —    23 

Dnblia 367  .         .         .  8Q 

Bolfiist  ......     169  ...  16 

Cork ITS  ...  31 

Galwftj 120  ...  16 

S19  —  143 

Tot«l        .        .         .        ,     1S(J4  2*0 


Hence  England  and  Scotland  together  furnished  only  98 
out  of  240  BUc^efisful  candidates,  and  Ireland  Ejave  142, 

As  examination  centres,  Dublin  was  far  ahead  of  London 
in  successful  candidates,  Belfast  was  better  than  Liverpool  and 
Bristol  together,  Cork  was  superior  to  Edinburgh,  and  Galway 
beat  Glasgow.  If  this  euperiority  continue,  the  majority  of  the 
future  E.xcise  otiicers  in  England.  Wales,  and  Scotland  will  be 
Irishmen*  This  circumstance  will  go  far  to  raise  cries  similar  to 
that  of  Ireland  for  the  Irish;  we  may  hear  Scotland  for  the 
tscotch,  and  England  for  the  English.  In  fact.  Home  Rulers 
may  secure  for  their  specific  views  a  much  larger  following  io 
Great  Britain  than  Ireland  itaelf  would  approve.  What  lias 
happened  in  one  case  may  happen  again  in  another.  When 
the  Treasury  asked  for  officers  for  the  Excise,  men  to  be  dxa- 
tinguished  for  calmness,  soimd  judgment,  and  discretion,  it  re- 
ceived a  supply  of  Irishmen.  So  when  the  Horse  Guards  ask 
for  dashing  young  cavalry  officers  it  is  possible  that  England^ 
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Ireland,  aud  Si^otlaud  may  jiervcr&cly  send  up  succcsfifu!  book- 
worinH.  An  exubernnce  of  animal  spirits  and  a  pasHioti  for 
physical  exercise  are  not  bsn.l  thiiigi?*  eStliei*  i'wr  the  army  or  fur 
India,  yet  the  chance  of  ctirapelition  may  uulbitunately  weed 
out  candidates  of  sucli  proclivities  and  eelet-t  in  their  place  tlio 
meek,  quiet  students  whose  weak  frame  and  pallid  cheek  tell 
of  unremitted  mental  toil,  and  to  whom  the  most  dreaded  part 
of  the  final  Iddiim  examination  would  be  the  teat  in  riding, 
Prom  the  national  calamity  of  such  a  selection  marks  for  manly 
nexerciseB  would  be  a  atron;^  preservative. 

It  is  but  justice  to  admit  that  the  selection  for  the  Indian 
Civil  Service  ban  on  the  whole  been  fortunate,  and  that  tlie 
Bucccasful  candidates  have  with  few  oxccpKons  possessed  a  good 
average  physique.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  care  taken  in  tlio 
medical  examination,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  competi- 
tion is  so  severe  that  a  good  constitution  is  required  to  stand 
the  mental  »lrain„ 

The  system  of  selection  by  eompetition  has  muiiy  udversaries. 
Births  wealth,  and  (wwer  have  suffered  a  loss  of  the  iiiflucaee 
held  to  be  legitimate,  and  have  common  cause  for  dissatiafac^ 
lion.  Men  with  itluHtrioua  ancestry,  and  many  more  without 
that  distinction,  believe  that  identic  blood  is  some  security  for 
noble  conduct,  and  that  a  military  oftieer  ought  to  be  the  sou 
of  s  gentleman. 

This  paper  \»  intended  as  a  Blight  contnbution  towards  the 
formation  (>f  public  opinion  on  the  matter.  1  have  uhown  that 
the  present  Byntem  of  competitive  examination  teuts  a  small 
jKirtion  of  the  qualificationa  desirable  in  a  public  t^ervnnt ;  that 
though  moral  qualificationB  must  necessarily  bo  left  untested, 
physical  qualificationg  can  be  determined  satisfactorily  to  the 
{Competitors  and  with  advantage  to  the  State ;  tliat  physicaJ 
qualifications  have  been  tested  in  Bengal,  and  can  be  similarly 
tcMcd  here;  that  they  promote  the  clficicncy  and  influence  of 
anafEicer;  that  tlieir  acquisition  would  nut  increase  idleness 
in  public  schools ;  that  widely  extended  attention  to  them  ia 
greatly  needed,  because  the  strength  of  the  nation  is  being 
drawn  from  the  country  and  cooped  up  in  towns  ;  that  the 
Army  and  Navy  and  Indian  Civil  Service  require  florae  pro- 
tection against  the  poasibJe  influx  of  mere  book*worm8 ;  and 
that  the  system  of  selection  by  competitive  examination  would 
acquire  increased  strength  by  its  extension  to  physical 
training. 
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SiinittsTJf   Education   in    Elementarif    Schools.       By    Alfhed 

Cakpektkk,  M.D. 

SOME  important  points  connected  with  preTentive  meUicioe 
which  require  serious  consideration  have  been  forcibly 
brought  to  my  notice  since  the  passing  of  the  Klementaiy 
Education  Act.  Vai-ious  questions  arise  as  to  how  the  parent 
OP  gunrtliaDj  the  school-manager,  and  the  magistrate  should 
act  in  those  cases  in  which  infections  tlisorder  is  assumed  to 
exist  or  to  have  recently  been  present  in  a  particular  family. 
A  most  important  question  bearing  upon  the  spread  of  epi- 
demics at  once  arises,  viz. :  Is  it  possible  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  infectious  disorders  whilst  the  attendance  of  children  at 
elementary  schools  is  to  some  extent  compulsory  ? 

Again,  la  the  excuse  which  is  often  urged  by  parents  ( that 
the  children  have  had  the  measles  orhooping-couj^hor  chicken- 
pox),  whea  summoned  before  the  magistrate's  court  for  the 
non-attendance  of  their  children  at  school,  to  be  considered 
sufficient  to  excuse  the  parents  from  performing  their  duty? 
Ought  children  who  have  been  iji  possible  contact  with  such 
diseases  to  be  kept  from  school  as  long  as  any  chance  of  in- 
fection exists?  If  the  answer  to  these  queries  is  in  the 
affirmative,  it  appears  that  the  children  of  the  very  poor  in 
a  thickly-peopled  district  need  never  get  to  school  at  all, 
especially  if  the  converse  is  to  be  held  good,  viz.,  that  parents 
and  guardians  who  send  their  children  to  schotd  whilst  they 
are  in  a  possibly  infectious  state  shall  be  liable  to  some  kind 
of  punishment. 

The  questions  I  have  propounded  clearly  indicate  that 
there  are  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  hard  and  fast  line 
for  their  settlement,  and  that  it  may  often  be  advisable  in 
apparently  carres])ondiug  cases  for  an  opposite  rule  to  be 
adopted  by  the  magistrate  in  deciding  a  course  of  action. 
There  are  three  distinct  classes  of  pei-sons  to  be  considered : — 

1st.  Those  who  send  their  cbildreu  to  school  to  get  them, 
out  of  the  way,  and  who  consider  their  own  comfort  before 
the  safety  of  anybody  else.  This  ciass  will  start  their  children 
tti  school  with  measles  or  whooping-cough  or  even  scarlatina  in 
the  house,  and  even  send  the  patients  themselves  immediately 
after  their  recovery,  without  caring  for,  or  appearing  to  know 
of,  the  danger  they  throw  iit  the  way  of  other  families^  aud 
making  no  attempt  to  disinfect  their  children  before  they  seod 
them.  If  the  latter  keep  their  own  counselj  there  iS  no  meaus 
of  finding  out  the  imposition. 
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2nd*  There  is  the  claea  of  people  who  don't  care  whether 
their  children  go  to  school  or  not,  who  don*t  trouble  tlieinselves 
to  provide  the  required  pence  ;  nnd  if  the  little  ones  play 
truant  on  pay-days,  rather  commend  them  for  it  than  other- 
wiise.  ThiBcliissofteu  eet  up  the  plea  in  the  magiHtrate'n  court 
of  whooping-cough  or  chickeii-iwx,  or  some  other  childrco'a 
miilady,  as  a  reatiou  i'or  keeping  them  at  home ;  and  if,  as  in 
these  instances  ie  generally  ilie  case,  the  parents  ai'e  'peculiar 
people,^  and  doa't  engage  the  services  of  a  medical  man  to 
pilot  them  through  the  disease,  there  h  no  certain  meana  of 
discovering  tlie  deceit* 

3rd,  There  is  the  cliusj*  of  persons  who  like  their  cliildreri 
to  go  to  school.  In  each  of  the  cla^ties  cases  occur  in  which 
disease  ia  so  mild  that  the  parents  do  not  know  of  its  exist- 
enccjt  or  the  children  do  not  show  the  eruption,  which  ia  the 
specific  symptom  r>f  the  disease,  until  tliey  have  reached  the 
schooihouse,  or  even  have  attended  a  day  or  two  before  it  has 
been  discovered.  In  the  meantime,  the  whole  ol'  the  childi'ea 
in  the  school,  who  arc  liahle  to  take  the  disease,  have  been 
exposed  to  infection, 

Tho  exiatetice  of  these  three  distinct  classes  of  persons 
tiow&  the  diSiculties  which  have  to  be  considered  in  dealing 
at  justice  tu  the  poor.  It  is  iuiposyihle  to  adopt  one  line  of 
"conduct.  Each  case,  whether  before  the  Managers'  Comnxittee 
or  the  mugistriitc's  court,  mutit  be  dealt  with  'on  its  own 
merit^t'  and  according  to  the  '  f/ona  jidt& '  of  the  parents.  If 
We  consider  the  tirst  cla^s  of  cases,  it  is  certain  that  some 
households  arc  so  constituted  that  no  danger  will  accrue  to  the 
scliool  from  the  continued  attendance  of  childi'en,  though 
some  loembera  in  the  househohi  may  have  been  recently 
buffering  from  an  iufectiou^i  disorder.  At  tlie  saoie  time  the 
;jath  section  of  the  Sanitary  Act,  1866.  which  renders  parents 
liable  to  a  fiue  of  5A  for  sending  children  to  school  wno  may 
spread  epidemic  disease,  is  a  necessary  clause,  and  in  somo 
c«aes  should  be  rigorously  enforced.  In  most  of  them,  how- 
ever, it  is  at  present  a  dca*l  letter. 

The  pleit  of  infectious  disease  often  raised  in  the  magis- 
trate's court  is  sometimes  true ;  but  in  a  great  majority  of 
insianeos  it  is  not  si^>,  and  is  only  raised  to  cover  tlie  real  cause, 
vhich  is  indifterence  to,  or  a  dislike  of,  education  because  of 
its  cost,  although  i>nly  2f/.  per  week,  or  because  the  child  ia 
wanted  to  do  something  at  home,  or  for  the  sake  of  the  small 
pittance  the  child  can  earn.  There  is  no  medical  attendant; 
the  guardian  declares  that  the  chUd  has  a  cough  or  has  had 
meafllcs  or  some  rash  last  week.     At  times  it  becomes  impos- 
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Bihle  to  disallow  the  plea,  antl  the  cbililren  continue  to  run 
wild  and  wallow  in  the  gutter  in  spite  of  the  cyropulsory 
clauaei*  in  the  Education  Act. 

The  third  class  of  cases  it  is  quite  impossible  to  deal  with 
by  fine.  A  child  goes  to  school  feeling  a  little  unwell  (but  in 
some  families  school-children  often  do  so);  in  the  afternoon 
tiie  Bcarlet  rash  is  out,  and  several  echool-feUows  have  been 
infected.  The  parent  did  not  know  anj-tbing  of  it,  and  cannot 
in  stnct  justice  be  pecuniai'iJy  punished  for  spreadinig  the 
dbeose. 

These  difficulties  might  be  vciy  much  deercafied  by  taking 
measures  to  render  children  less  susceptible  of  infection,  A 
schoolroom  containing  a  number  of  children,  one  of  whom  is 
Bickening  with  scarlatina  or  mcaalesj  or  among  whom  is  a  child 
recently  recovering  from  any  of  &iich  diseases,  ia  a  hotbed  iu 
which  the  production  of  epidemic  poison  is  rapidly  pi'omoted. 
It  is  much  more  rapid  In  its  development  in  some  seasons  llian 
iu  others*  and  among  some  classes  of  children  than  others. 
Children  with  ilirty  clothes,  and  who  are  seldom  washed^  spread 
the  disease  like  wildfire;  whilst  children  who  are  bathed  every 
day,  and  frequently  put  on  clean  clothes,  take  epidemics  with 
comparative  difficulty.  The  cultivation  of  the  habit  of  personal 
cleanliness  in  elementary  echools  would  materially  decrease 
the  risk  which  naturally  follows  upon  compulsory  attendance. 

I  propose,  therefore,  that  washing  should  take  its  nattiral 
place,  and  be  a  part  of  the  cour&c  of  teaching  in  every  elementary 
schooL  Actual  washing  sliould  be  insisted  ou  during  ecbool 
hours,  and  a  daily  inspection  made  by  the  master  or  mistress 
at  a  stated  time — an  iiispectiou  which  should  be  rigid  botli 
as  to  akin  and  clotlies,  corresponding  to  the  dress-parade  which 
Boldiers  have  to  undergo.  There  should  be  a  washing  aaid 
combing  class,  and  also  a  clothes  class*  The  first  would  have 
reference  to  the  cleanliness  of  skin*  uaila,  and  hair ;  the 
second,  the  cleanliness  and  tidiness  of  clothes,  WaBhing  &ud 
mending  should  be  attended  to  as  a  necessity  as  nmcK  as 
spelling  or  writing.  No  greater  boon  could  be  bestowed  upon 
our  lowest  poor  than  inculcating  into  the  minds  of  tbeir 
children  the  necessity  for  cleanliness,  and  teaching  them  how 
to  do  it.  This  is  a  branch  of  a  child's  education  which  is 
supposed  to  be  taught  at  hgme;  but  no  one  cau  see  th^ 
wretched,  dirty,  ragged  urchins  who  pour  out  of  some  sdioolfi 
at  closing  time  without  being  painfully  struck  with  the  utter 
neglect  of  the  required  teaching  both  at  home  and  at  ^cUooL 
There  arc  many  exceptions ;  but  in  instances  much  too 
uumerousj  a  slatt^nlyj  untidy  habit  is  indulged  in  by  the 
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master  in  his  owd  jjerson,  ami  of  course  Pie  is  nnt  likely  to 
control  the  untitJy  ami  clirty  stute  of  his  pupilg  or  }>e  anta- 
gijhiiitic  Ut  tlieir  teaching  nt  hotitc ;  to  instruct  the  chililreii 
imw  to  wash,  and  tt.*  see  that  it  is  doiio;  to  koep  their  hair 
tidy  and  dean,  their  clothes  dcaii  ami  Irce  from  ra«;ip;ediiesB, 
would  be  ft  far  greater  boon  to  thern,  Itotli  in  the  present  a?id 
for  the  future,  than  to  tcacU  them  the  diatance  of  Canton  from 
London,  or  that  the  planet  Jupiter  has  four  moons, 

An  occasional  inspection  of  chitdren  in  workhouse  schooU, 
as  well  aa  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  daily  i>re!*s,  has  told 
mc  how  thi&  portion  of  education  is  neglected  in  pauper 
cfilabli&hmeats  as  well  as  in  elementary  schools.  Purulent 
ophthalmia  and  scald  head  h  the  rule  among  ^uch*  and  is 
mainly  due  to  neglect  of  cleanly  habits.  The  presence 
of  such  discuses  in  such  eslJibltyhmeuta  would  be  best 
met  by  a  heavy  fine  upon  the  manjigcra  thomselvea.  The 
injury  ivhieh  i«  done  to  the  eyes  and  health  of  children  is 
enonnou^  a^  to  ita  impcrin.1  cost  and  the  dead  1o8h  which  it 
inflicts  on  llie  country,  compared  to  tlic  expense  of  washing 
ftiid  cleaning  their  beads^  under  proper  sujierintendence.  Their 
heads  phouTd  be  washed  and  cleaned  and  their  hair  cut  in 
clam,  if  difiease  iiS  to  be  arrested,  for  it  i»  quite  iui[»0ijtiib]e  to 
get  it  done  properly  in  the  honieAof  many  of  those  children  for 
whose  education  elementary  schools  ^vcre  by  law  cstabltshcd. 
Until  it  tg  done  projterly  in  pauper  and  bnaril  Mctiools  the 
diseases  mentioneil  will  not  be  eradicated.  It  does  not  folhiw 
tlmt  every  child  In  an  elementary  schoul  i^houhl  belong  to  the 
cUbf.  In  nmny  in^tanicd  home  teaching  xvould  enable  the 
child  U>  pass  hia  exauunation  without  gotng  into  clius»  but  the 
requi^ile  inspection  should  be  daily  made* 

This  course  of  education  would  necessarily  render  the 
idition  of  several  things  to  the  present  rcquirenienta  of  the 
tioolhuusc*  Thus,  it  would  be  reqniaita  to  have  seta  of 
clothes  that  might  be  \vom  by  soniL'  children  whilst  tlieir  own 
were  washed  and  Tnendcd.  Thif*  would  nut  be  a  difticult  mat- 
ter. Every  public  elementary  school  ought  to  have  a  jtrojter 
washing-place,  80  that  the  children  might  wash  the  whole  of  the 
body  at  least  tivice  a  week,  as  well  as  their  hands  and  face. 
There  should  also  be  a  washing- pi  ace  for  clothes,  with  a  drying 
cloeet  attached,  which  could  dry  the  clothes  oii  iiuickly  as  pOB- 
eibte,  and  be  so  arranged  that  clotli  clothes  might  be  cleansed 
and  disinfected,  as  well  as  linen  clothes  washed. 

I*  the  custom  of  wearing  the  same  dirty  garments  day  after 
day,  getting  daily  more  filthy*  an  unavoidable  one?  It  is  this 
custUQi  >s'blch  makes  the   air  of  rooms  so   unwholesome  in 
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which  the  lower  classes  of  children  aggeinble^  and  wliich  fre- 
quently produce  the  flret  seeds  i>f  evil  \n  the  constitution,  espe- 
cially when  they  go  into  the  room,  damp,  from  the  effect  of  a 
drizzling  rain.  Everyone  accustomed  to  a  badly- ventiJated 
scbool-room  knows  tliat  it  is  the  smell  from  damp  and  dirty 
cldthes  which  is  the  principal  source  of  the  offensive  atmosfihere. 
Even  if  the  clothes  wiJJ  DOt  wash,  an  exposure  in  the  drying 
closet  to  a  tempemtnre  of  about  350  will  not  hurt  their  texture, 
whilst  it  will  entirely  destroy  any  lurking  seeds  of  infectious 
disorders  which  might  be  cliDgiog  to  them,  aa  well  as  destroy 
the  seed-beds  themselves,  and  in  the  possible  case  of  infection 
being  brought  into  the  school  in  the  clothes  would,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  instances,  prevent  it  from  spreading  amoog  the 
pujuls. 

Such  a  course  of  action  would  tend  more  than  anything  else 
to  limit  the  spread  of  infectious  disorder,  and  deprive  it,  when 
it  did  come,  of  much  of  its  malignancy  and  danger,  especiiUly 
if  the  sanitary  arraujiements  of  the  place  under  the  control  of 
the  local  sanitary  authority  were  properly  carried  out 

The  course  of  instruction  in  mending  clothes  would  be  a 
boon  to  boys  as  well  as  to  the  girls.  It  is  wonderful  what  a 
help  a  sailor  is  in  some  working  men's  households,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  ability  to  mend  his  clothes  and  do  little  repairs 
to  tlie  clothes  of  others.  There  is  no  reason  why  every  work- 
ing man  should  not  he  as  helpful  in  that  line  aa  an  ordinary 
seaman  can  he,  whilst  in  the  case  of  children  coming  from  an 
infected  house,,  or  ignorantly  taking  infection  into  the  school, 
the  waah-Kouse  and  the  drying-closet  would  cause  the  mischief 
to  be  scotched  at  once. 

I  would  urge  this  view  upon  the  managers  of  our  elemen- 
tary schools  as  one  of  the  most  important  means  which  can  be 
taken  to  render  tJic  health  of  the  children  of  the  poor  generally 
satisfactory,  and  make  tliem  moderately  independent  of  chance 
epidemics.  If  such  did  come  it  would  have  a  marvellous  efl'ect 
in  reducing  them  to  the  mildest  possible  form,  and  materially 
assist  in  shortening  the  necessary  quarantine  which  is  now  pro- 
perly required.  1  contend  tliat  a  public  elementary  school 
should  possess — 

1.  Access  to  a  bath,  in  which  every  child  should  be  re- 
quired to  bathe  tM'ice  a  week,    Every  day  would  be  better  etilL 

2.  A  washing-place,  In  which  they  should  be  obliged  to 
wash  every  day. 

3.  A  room,  in  which  the  hair  should  be  combed  and  the 
head  cleansed  every  day,  or  oftener  if  necessary.  These  opera- 
tioDi  should  be  superintended  by  some  person  who  should  see 
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that  the    elder  children  attended  to  the  younger  as  well  as 
themselves,  and  so  teach  them  to  ha  careful  of  others. 

4.  A  laundry,  in  which  the  clothes  which  required  it  could 
he  washeth 

5.  A  dryiog-clo&el,  capable  of  beinp  heated  to  a  tempe- 
rature of  400,  in  which  washed  cluthes,  and  also  all  damp  gar- 
ments, could  be  quickly  dried.  This  would  be  a  great  boon  to 
the  cliildreii  on  wet  days. 

6.  A  store  of  needles,  threads,  tapes,  &c.,  for  mending  pur- 
poses, the  use  of  which  should  he  taught  to  hoys  as  well  as 
girls,  in  Hass,  as  often  as  might  be  necoaaary. 

I  contend  that  all  these  are  necessary  for  the  education  of  tho 
eat  mass  of  our  pnor^  as  much  as,  if  not  mnre  than,  a 
aowledije  of  geography  and  aatronomy,  or  even  of  history.  It 
will  be  iinjiOBsible  for  the  people  to  be  gwlly  until  they  are  in- 
atructetl  in  the  way  of  cleanliness.  Cleanly  children  will 
acquire  a  dislike  for  personal  dirt,  and  retain  it  to  the  end  of 
their  lives.  They  will  make  more  effort  to  raise  tliemselvea 
from  below  the  level  of  brutes  to  that  of  Christians  than  they 
otherwiae  wmild  do  if  allowetl  to  remain  accustomed  to  filth. 
Use  beeom^'s  second  nature,  and  seeond  nature  in  a  generation 
or  two  hcnonics  mstmctive. 

It  is  only  by  educating  our  jioortir  ehissca  in  cleanliness  in 
early  life  that  we  shall  make  tJiem  as  a  whole  love  it  for  its  own 
salcet  and  hate  dirt  and  those  habits  which  tend  to  make  man 
lower  than  the  beasts  of  the  earth,  too  uften  now  arUin*:^  from 
an)  acquaintance,  an  intimate  association,  with  dirt  and  dirty 
homes  amonn;  the  poor.  Poverty  may  he  clean,  and  with  clean- 
liness the  first  step  will  have  been  taken  to  do  away  with  the 
evils  which  follow  in  its  ti-ain,  and  that  health  secured  which 
riches  without  cleanliness  eannnt  possibly  purchase. 


MlfiCELLANEOlR. 

Mr.  JosEriT  Patne,  of  London,  read  a  paper  *  On  Dr, 
Morell's  Report  on  the  "decided  sucecss"  of  our  Syatcm  of 
National  Edueation/  Mr.  Payne  said  that  Dr.  Morell's  repu- 
tation as  a  ppycholoorist,  and  his  long  experience  as  an  inspector, 
made  his  report,  on  the  educational  condition  of  our  primary 
scbwds  especially  imj>ortant.  People  have  been  much  dissatis- 
fied both  ivith  the  quantity  and  quality,  the  results  gained,  and 
it  is  therefore  pleasant  to  be  assured  by  Dr.  Morell  that  the 
ey&tem  was,  after  all,  a  '  decided  success.'     When,  however,  wc 
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find  that  it  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  itj&  •  mechanical '  ckarao- 
ter,  ftud  those  requii'eiiieiits  wlilcli  depend  upon  thought,  Bcnti- 
nient,  reflection,  or  research,  take  a  very  low  and  exceptional 
place  in  it,  and,  moi'eover,  that  it  makes  no  provision  l\>r*  the 
development  of  the  intellect,,  the  formation  of  the  understand- 
ing, the  elevation  of  the  moral  feelings/  &c.  (that  is,  for  those 
objects  which  are  of  the  essence  of  education),  our  satisfaetion  ia 
liiQch  misdirected.  For  all  classes  of  beings  can  such  a  sys- 
tem be  intended  ?^ — for  parrote,  asses^  and  mocking-bii'ds  ? 
Surely  not  for  beings  capable  of  showin^^  intelligence,  imagi- 
nation, taste,  moral  feelini;?  Dr.  Morel['s  assurance  that  the 
attainment  of  tliese  are  beyond  the  mechanical  *  ideal,'  and  timt 
*  connnou  aense  '  should  make  ua  satisfied  -vvitJi  what  ia  practi- 
cable,arcquestioned.  Iti&  quite  practicable  to  cultivate  cliildren** 
minda.  It  is  done  in  Germany,  Holland,  and  Switzerland, and 
ought  to  be  done  in  England.  English  children  arc  not  machines, 
but  intelligent  beings,  and  should  be  treated  as  such.  The  ques- 
tion was  settled  by  Dean  Dawes's  Elementary  School  at  ICing*8 
Sonborne,  wliere  real  education,  not  mechanical  drill,  prevailed. 
Beading,  as  a  mechanical  exercise,  is.  Dr.  I^Iorell  says, '  well 
done  in  our  schools,  but  he  can  easily  count  upon  hij^  fingers 
the  schools  which  he  has  found  ready  with  expression  (/,f'.  with 
.  intelligence)  well  taught,'  Mechanical  reading,  even  at  its  best, 
is  not  entitled  to  be  called  a  *  decided  success/  Success  in  me- 
chanical  drill  is  not  success  in  education.  Even  by  Dr.  Mo- 
rell's  acknowledgment,  our  system  excludes  what  it  ought  to 
contain,  and  contains  what  it  ought  to  be  without.  Success  in 
mechanical  drill  is  the  cause  of  failure  with  regard  to  *  higher 
subjects,'  inasmuch  as  it  hinders  the  promotion  of  their  intellec- 
tual habita,  on  which  success  in  these  subjects  depends*  Edu- 
cation in  the  true  sense  is  not  aimed  at  by  onr  system^  aod 
therefore  not  attained,  Edueation  is  culture,  and  luechauical 
drill  has  notliing  in  common  with  culture.  It  Js  idle,  then,  to 
boast  of  '  decided  sucocss '  in  our  schoob,  and  Dr.  Morell  s 
ofHcIal  defence  amounts  to  a  severe  condemnation. 


Mr.  M.  Maltbtan  Bauuy  read  a  paper  on  *  Secular  Edu- 
cation in  the  Interests  of  lleligious  Truth/  He  said  that  the 
right  of  children  to  education  was  now  established  in  this 
country,  Mr.  Forster'a  Act  of  1869  had  many  faults,  but  even 
if  it  had  had  many  more,  they  would  ail,  in  his  opinion,  be 
more  than  redeemed  by  the  recognition  of  this  right  ia  the 
adoption  of  the  principle  of  compulsion.  If  the  education  of 
our  children  was  to  be  only  secular,  it  was  probable  that  there 
would  not  be  much  ground  for  complaiQt.     Upon  the  reUdve 
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excellenceof  secular  Hubjeets  tlicrc  was  practically  no  difTerence 
of  opinion  in  the  HchooU,  iintl  the  State,  being  the  embtHliment 
of  the  concentrated  wisdom  of  the  natinii,  might  be  safely  left  to 
determine  at  least  the  mnin  lines  of  a  secular  ayatem.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  education  of  the  children  wa3  not  confined 
to  secular  subjects,  and  honce  *  the  religious  difficulty.'  The 
State^  sensibly  realising  its  incompetence  todopuatisc  on  theo- 
logical questions*  had  delegatetl  the  impoEaible  task  to  the 
parent.  But  was  the  individual  parent  more  capable  than  the 
State  to  divine  Grod's  will  in  rcvclaticin?  Or  was  it  that  the 
State  was  infidel,  and  left,  the  parent  free  to  fill  the  cliihrB 
mind  with  whatever  notions  on  theology  ho  thought  fit?  He 
was  afraid  that  the  latter  wa?i  the  more  likely  suppcisition*  and 
if  it  wag  correct,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  Stati;,  in  so 
tmne-fcrring  power  from  itself  to  the  parent,  perpetrated  an 
imfioitelT  I'jeater  wrong  upon  the  child  than  would  be  involved 
in  ita  own  usurpation  of  the  power.  There  seemed  to  be  a 
settled  conviction  in  the  human  breast  that  religion  was  the 
prinripal  thing.  Even  where,  aa  in  so-called  heathen  landa, 
the  light  of  intelligence  burned  dimly,  religion  wa?i  often  a 
consuming  fire.  All  over  the  world  the  professed  disciples  of 
Christ,  Confucius,  Buddha,  Mahomet,  having  the  children 
in  their  jiower,  sometimes  through  a  good  and  Bometimes 
through  a  bad  motive,  Init  most  frequently  without  any 
motive,  made  unto  themselves  images  of  clay  after  their 
own  theological  fashion*  In  support  of  this  condition  of  things 
it  was  Baid  that,  by  virtue  of  his  relationship,  the  |)arent 
was  entitled  t4i  determine  what  creed  his  child  Bhould  embrace. 
But,  Mr.  Barry  asked,  was  that  not  an  usurpation  of  right  of 
judgment — a  coming  between  the  child  and  ita  Heavenly 
Father,  to  whom,  m  Jicavculy  filings,  it  was  alone  responsible? 
If  the  parent  was  to  determine  the  child's  creed,  why  was  the 
child-man  provided  with  the  germs  of  a  capacity  for  discerning 
jieilgious  truth?  The  logical  answer,  for  nehoof  of  his  child, 
vtetoo  absurd  to  be  seriously  entertained.  It  was  ditficult  for 
Mm  to  find  language  to  express  his  grief  and  horror  at  the 
sight  of  BO  many  milliona  of  children  growing  up  in  the  faith  of 
their  [larents,  as  if  the  mere  accident  of  its  being  their  i)arents* 
was  a  gfuarantee  of  its  truthfulness,  or  as  if  truth  was  an  alto- 
gethet  immaterial  element  in  the  matter.  He  put  it  to  his  fellow- 
believers  in  the  Gospel  of  Jeaus  Christ  whether  they  would  not 
find  in  this  universal  system  of  mental  sacrijEice,  this  horrid  mas- 
sacre of  the  intelligences,  the  solution  of  that,  to  them,  insoluble 
problem,  why,  eighteen  hundred  years  after  His  death.  His 
followers  were  still  a  miserable  minority  of  the  human  race,  and 
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He  Himself  was  still  to  the  Jews  a  atumbling-bloct,  and  to  the 
Greeks  foolishness  ?  The  evil  results  of  hias  in  religiou  were 
obviously  great,  and  were,  moreover,  in  their  very  natiire> 
permatient  and  irremediable*  What  he  plciuled  for  wa^  simply 
that,  as  our  religioas  beliefs  ivere  only  beliefs,  and  not  ascer- 
tained, demonstrable  facts,  we  were  bound  to  abstain  from 
forcing  them  on  others.  It  might  be  said  that  by  witbholcUng 
religious  instruction  we  would  be  denying  the  child  one  great 
bnttress  aguinat  temptation  to  sin,  and  leaving  a  void  in  its 
heart  which  the  devil  and  the  world  would  eagerly  fill.  He 
was  no  irreverent  derider  of  eueh  considerations  where  they 
existed,  but  he  did  not  think  it  oould  be  shown  that  they 
existed  there.  What  were,  lie  asked,  generally  and  aa  a  rule, 
children's  eina?  Doctrinal  heresy  or  infidel  speculations? 
Certainly  not.  Practical  deceit  and  active  aelfishnese?  Just 
fio;  and  he  thought  that  habits  of  truthfulness  and  uuselfish- 
neaa  might  be  imparted  to  children  without  teaching  them  the 
truths  of  the  Thirtj'-uiuc  Articles  or  the  loving-kindness  of 
the  Athanasifm  Creed,  In  conclusion,  he  asked,  did  creeda 
conflict?  Admittedly.  If  so,  could  more  than  one  be  right? 
Clearly  not  Thea,  which  was  right  ?  AVhcn  that  waa 
unanimously  determined,  he  should,  perhaps,  cease  to  object  to 
its  being  forced  on  the  soil  of  conviction  in  minds  admittedly 
immature,  and,  consequently,  incompetent  to  distinguish  the 
truth  of  God  from  the  error  of  man. 


Mr.  Alexander  Barnhill  read  a  paper  giving  'An 
Account  of  the  Education  of  Blind  Children  in  Ordinwv 
Schools.''  Mr.  Barnhill  sa-id  the  country  was  awakening  to  ft 
sense  of  neglect  in  the  matter  of  education,  and  cfHciently 
meeting  the  necessity.  The  blind  are  sharing  the  benefit  of 
thia  new-bom  zeal,  and  it  is  time,  for  they  have  been  more 
neglected  than  others.  It  ^vas  more  difficult  to  learn  tlie  real 
facta  as  to  blind  children,  because  they  had  been  comparatively 
an  iisolated  portion  of  the  community.  They  were  much  scat- 
tered through  the  country ;  they  received  their  education  in 
institutions  which  were  supposed  to  be  able  to  provide  for  all. 
There  was,  however,  no  agency  for  aeeking  them  out  till 
lately,  so  that  the  number  and  condition  of  those  neglected 
were  very  little  known.  The  search  for  the  adults,  to  teach 
them  to  read  in  Dr.  Moon's  type,  which  was  very  success^], 
revealed  many  children  who  had  not  been  educated.  It  was 
found  that  they  were  too  numerous  and  too  widely  spread  to 

'  See  TramaGtiorts,  1868,  pp.  410,  4fi8  ;  1&73,  p,  409. 
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be  overtaken  bj  institutiorig;  the  necossitv  therefore  existed 
to  provide  some  gowi  meuns  of  educiition  otherwHe*  As  there 
seemed  no  other  likely  means,  it  was  proposed  to  Jiave  them 
admitted  to  the  ordinary  schcwils.  The  ^reat  difticully  to  this 
plan  was*  the  probable  interfcrcnec  with  tho  tciit^rher's  lime> 
aad  a  scheme  wiis  devised  by  which  blind  childron  wtiuld  get 
a  fair  share  of  ftttentioti,  and  would  not  iulerlere  with  the 
general  p^orcises  of  the  echool.  The  scheme  propoaud  waH  to 
Ask  the  teacher  first  ta  permit  an  older  echolar  t^j  give  a  ha!f 
hour's  readinj^  Icasou.  forenoon  and  aftcmoon,  in  Alston  8 
Knmun  raise*^!  type*  This  ty]>e  lieing  rciidable  at  sight,  any 
advunrcd  soliolur  or  pupil  teacher  dtsenf^aged  would  he  nvailabjo 
for  timt.  duty,  and  could  lic  chan^od  as  retjuircd.  The  second 
reciucflt  wa^*  to  permit  the  tdiud  child  to  join  a  c\&b»  wjtJi  tfaoac 
havinp:  their  sit^ht  at  about  the  same  stage  of  advancement, 
and  take  all  the  other  lessons  with  them.  The  third  request 
was  U\  ^\\c  the  ordinary  lesson  book^  of  the  cIhh^  home  witii 
the  child,  that  the  futher  or  fnoud  might  go  ox'er  the  lessons 
in  advance,  in  order  that  he  might  come  prepared  with  the 
exercises.  This  method,  upon  full  trial  hy  variouB 
.ers»  has  been  found  to  be  both  tiimple  and  efficient.  The 
)iPOf>oaal  wai*  not  made  in  any  spirit  of  oppoj^ition  to  institutions. 
These  had  been  very  helpful  in  diaroverinf;  suitable  appliances 
and  in  education;  many  of  the  blind;  but  thoy  were  too  limited 
and  left  tiMt  muuy  uncarcd  for  to  claim  t^  be  a  suitable  pro- 
vision for  all.  The  conditions  of  admi^ision  were  genetully 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  friend**  of  the  blind.  The  new  pr<>- 
poeition  was  very  much  to  do  what  they  left  unJone,  and  to 
^vo  any  parent  the  itpportnnity  of  having  his  child  educated 
at  home.  One  fjreat  plea  for  the  plan  ie  that  education  may 
"be  provided  for  all  ijlind  children.  When  it  u  considered,  aa 
recent  intiulries  have  revealed,  that  less  tlian  filly  per  cent. 
had  been  taught  at  institutions,  it  will  be  readily  adinittetl 
that  it  was  time  to  p^o^'ide  a  remedy*  What  wm  this  but 
educating  one-half  of  the  blind  to  be  beggars  or  [jaupers? 
Now  that  they  can  be  educated  in  the  ordinarj'  achool, 
nothing  need  stand  in  the  way  of  all  receiving  a  ^^kA  educa- 
iion,  extending  as  lon^  as  possible.  To  prevent  any  hindrance, 
there  should  be  free  education  and  a]>pliancoa  provided  for 
tho&e  not  able  to  pay;  and  to  show  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
fear  that  their  education  among  sighted  children  will  be  only 
the  simplest  elements,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  blind  children 
are  now  being  taught  in  {lublic  schools,  even  in  the  higher 
classes,  with  satisfactory  results. 
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Apaper  by  Mrs.  Amelia  LEWiii,of  Londoii,oa  *Tlie  raoaC 
beneficinl  way  oC  teachitig  Ilisl'dry  and  Geography  combined, 
called  Ritter'e  system  in  Gcvmany/  was  rca4<  The  writer 
aaid :  There  can  possibly  be  no  better  medium  for  the  expaji- 
sion  of  mental  powers,  than  the  teacbinw  of  the  history,  or 
rather  the  &tory  of  the  lives  of  ]>eoplG  and  nations  that  have 
gone  befi>re  us  in  our  own  land  or  in  others ;  but  such  teaching, 
if  only  pursued  in  the  abstract,  leaves  often  in  the  learner's 
mind  nothing  but  faint  shadows  of  impressions  that  caouot  h^ 
realised,  because  they  have  no  connection  with  the  inuer  life  of 
the  learner.  It  is  difficult  for  a  child  to  compreheutl  anything 
but  that  which  it  can  perceive  with  its  senses  j  and  if  that  is 
the  case  with  circum3tance&  occurring  at  the  present  time,  how 
much  more  must  it  be  so  with  those  removed  to  a  distance  in 
the  past.  The  child  cares  little  for  conquests,  and  kings,  and 
wars,  and  battles  its  own  nature  has  not  the  slightest  sym- 
pathy with ;  hut  it  does  care  for  the  spot  it  lives  in,  and  the 
garden  it  play?  in,  the  trees  it  sees,  and  the  house  which  is 
its  dwelling.  It  can  iniderstand  how  these  places  are  peopled 
by  those  that  surround  it.  Thia  attachment  to  place  in  realis- 
ing the  life  of  the  present  ought,  therefore,  to  become  a  guide 
for  the  past»  and  make  us  adopt  in  teaching  children  the  story 
of  the  past  a  method  which  shall  unite  the  description  of 
scenes  remote  from  the  learner's  mind  \vith  the  places  where 
they  actually  took  place ;  that  hand  in  hand  with  the  gradual 
account  of  a  people  must  go  the  description  of  the  natural 
phrases  of  the  country  it  inhabits.  Then  the  two  will  become 
go  welded  in  the  learner's  mind  that  he  cannot  deviate  from  it> 
and  that  they  will  form  one  picture,  which  will  present  itself  in 
living  outlines  before  the  child.  A  row  of  facts  of  no  possible 
consequence  to  the  child  is  nothing ;  it  hinders  development 
rather  than  forwards  it ;  a  combination  of  circumstances  and 
facts,  generally  ex]>andetl,  and  attached  to  places  that  exist,  and 
which  the  learner  sees  painted  before  him,  creates  new  ideas  in 
him,  and  im]jroves  the  mind  by  making  it  realise  dcscriptiotift 
and  the  natural  coinbination  of  place  and  action. 

Whatever  may  be  the  difficulty  ivdth  the  teacher  at  first,  he 
will  be  rewarded  if  he  is  determined  to  point  out  nothing  that 
the  learner  cannot  comprehend  and  make  use  of.  In  fact, 
each  pupil  must  imsitively  become  bis  own  geographer  and 
hietorian. 

Miss  E.  A.  Manning  read  a  paper  *  On  the  Kinder  Garten 

System  in  its  principle  and  its  practice.'  ^    After  first  referring 

*  TMs  papar  ia  publtshod  in  patiaphlet  form   by  Edward  Stanford,  Clwriog 
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to  the  gradual  spiTfid  of  Fn'ibors  method  iu  Germany  and  other 
continental  countries,  in  I'^ngland,  and  iu  Aracnca,  lits  prin- 
ciple of  ediR'atinn  is  described^  namely,  the  harmonious  dcveloji- 
ment  of  children's  nature  by  means  of  a  ciireful  guidiince  of 
their  own  efforts  and  impuUeis-    He  felt  that  the  scli'-education 
irhich  they  arc  constantly  currying  on  should  form  the  basis  of 
all  the  teacher's  actkin,  agreeing  in  this  with  Petstalozzi.    It  was 
Friihelj  hoivever,  wlio  first  systematicaJly  applied  this  principle 
to  children  not  yet  old  enough  to  he  sent  to  school.     Hib  ovai 
experience  in  tcachinfr  had   led  him  to  see  the  deMirahiUty  of 
beginninf^  physieal  education  and  rellgiou**  training  from  the 
▼ery  earliest  pcritKl.  under  the  klud   and  judicious   influence 
of  a  teacher^  and  with  the  advantage  of  companionship,     lie 
gave   to  his   infant   9chfK>Is  the  name  of  Klntlfr  Gurtm,  be- 
cause the  gardener'e  training  of  plants  was  to  hi.s  mind  a  true 
illustration  of  the  teacher's  work.     Owing   to  hid  full  com- 
prehension of  chihlren'a  nature,  he  was  specially  fitted  to  form 
plans  of  education  for  them.   We  are  stmck  witli  the  wholeness 
of  his  view  as  to  their  various  capacitiea      His  philosophic  and 
sijTnpathcttc  nature   enabled    hira  to  understand   thcni  eo  ivcll. 
The  characteristics  to  whicli  he  particuhirly  adapted  his  t?cheme 
were — ^l.  Botlily  activity;  2.  Observation;   3.  Con&truclivB- 
neas;  4.  Love  of  the  beautiful;  5.  The  social  tendency;  Q. 
Playfulneaa;  7.  A  growing  moral  nature.     He  felt  that  these 
are  common  to  ail  children,  and  can  be  adraiitagcoiisly  gjiiided. 
The  paper  next  cxplaiufi  Krubcfs  practice  nndcr  the  f'ollow- 
itifj  heads: — 1.   Tlie  ^ix» — &iuiple   toys,  in  which  elementary 
iuflti'uction  can  be  based — 'balls,  cubea^  brickji,  &c,j  arraiigetl 
80  as  to  lead  up  by  degrees  from  the  simplest   to  the  more 
ooOTpHcatcd    ideas   and    calculationa*     2.   The  occupationa^a 
eerb?  of  enipl«iymcnts  which  8timuh»tc  ingenuity  and  encou- 
rage lndu.stj-y»  and  afford  great  delight  tit  the  pupils,  such  as 
paper-fi»ldiug.  drawing,  mat-making,  modelling  in  clay,    Read- 
ing and  vnritiug  are  also  generally  taught,  but  by  a  natural, 
method.    3.  Object  leasims,  Iciuling  to  ;^cography,  physics, 
natural  histoi-y,  but  given  alternately*  and  in  connection 
ith  the  chtldren's  daily  experience.    4.  iJusic,  on  which  Frobcl 
relied  greatly^  and  wliicli  he  introthiced  as  much  as  possible. 
.5.  The  games,  which  are  of  a  dramatic  kind,  and  help  to  stimu- 
late the  imagination,  while  they  exercise  the  liudjs  healthily 
and  gracefully.     G.  Mor,d  trainingt  including  lessons  and  tales 
on  moral  subjects,  and  a  constant  watchfulnees  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  to  encourage  right  conduct  and  unselfish  disposi- 
tions, and  to  check  the  reverse.     The  whole  tone  of  a  Kinder 
Garten  tends  to  make  the  children  obedient^  self-controlled, 
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and  kiad,  because  oacli  is  led  to  feel  that  he  is  part  of  a  social 
whole.  In  conclusion*  the  paper  dwells  ou  tbe  absolute  oecee- 
sity  that  a  Kinder  Garten  teacher  should  be  imbued  with 
Frobel's  principle,  even  if  she  adds  to  hia  practical  plans.  She 
must  conform  all  her  work  to  that  principle,  and  must  let  her 
life  influence  the  children  under  her  charge.  A  child  ivell 
trained  in  ii  Kinder  Garten  is  prepared  in  body  and  mind  to 
begin  ita  school  course  far  more  salisfiictorily  than  one  which 
has  not  been  go  trained,  and  yet  it  haa  not  been  forced; 
ita  powers  have  simply  been  allowed  to  develop  themselves 
under  happy  influences. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Grieiison,  of  Tbornhill,  Dumfriesshire,  read  a 
paper  '  On  the  Est^blit-hment  of  Local  Musemna.'  He  said 
that,  having  formed  a  local  museum  in  the  locality  where  he 
resided,  the  results  had  been  such  as  to  induce  him  to  recom- 
mend the  formation  of  similar  museums  in  other  places.  He 
proposed  that  the  work  be  begun  by  private  efforts,  it  may  be 
by  two  or  three  apprentice  boys,  when  assistance  is  sure  to 
follow  from  other  quarters*  and  it  will  not  be  long  until  most 
interesting  additions  are  made  to  it  The  ptaut  or  animal 
hitherto  unknown  in  the  locality  is  found  and  brought  to  the 
museum.  If  local  museimis  were  general  over  the  laJid,  by 
their  humble  means  would  science  be  advancedj  and  the  phiW 
Bopher  mij^bt  step  from  bis  academic  groves  to  rccogniae  the 
worth  of  that  which  might  be  in  some  obscure  village.  Pro* 
vision  should  be  made  tor  the  guardianship  of  Government  il 
possible,  to  ensure  that  the  mui^eum  would  not  ultimately  foil 
into  decay  by  neglect.  Such  asam'ance  would  be  a  moet 
powerful  aid  to  the  success  of  a  local  museum,  for  who  then 
need  hesitate  to  give  or  bequeath? 

Add  to  a  museum,  according  to  the  means  available,  as 
many  aids  to  education  as  possible,  a  library  for  consultation 
and  general  reading,  a  garden  if  a  chemical  laboratory,  lectures, 
classes,  all  that  would  tend  to  develop  taste  and  define  know-^ 
ledge,  and  render  it  impossible  for  many  of  the  existing  sani- 
tary evils  to  be  tolerated. 
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THE   SEWEBAQB   OP   TOWIfS.^ 

ffliat  are  tkr  hc»t  MHhods  of  Sncfriruf  Townx,  and  of  disposintf 
of  their  Ori/(tnic  lirfuse f  By  Andrew  Fergus,  M.D., 
M.R.CS.  Eng, 

^N  merely  looking  at  the  title  of  thii  subject  as  it  stands  in 
tlie  prospectus;,  one  would  imajxine  that  the  sewering  of 
and  the  getting  quit  of  organic  refuse  must  of  nt^t^eBsity 
go  together^  and  that  in  dealing  with  the  one  you  must  at  the 
fiame  timer  ^^^  hy  the  same  means,  accomplish  the  other.  I 
beiieve  thi^  to  be  a  fallacy,  ami  am  inclined  to  think  that  it 
has  wrought  much  mischief,  hindcrinf^  iho  right  sanitary 
solution  of  the  scwagG  problem,  and  invah4ng  eommuuitiea  in 
much  perplexity.  The  unwholesomcneBs  of  toTimB  must  bo  in- 
creased by  allowing  refuse  organic  matter  to  deciiinpOBC  in 
their  imdet»  and  therefore  it  must  be  of  essential  importance  to 
BQAke  prLryUiori  for  the  removal  of  all  ^uch  organic  matter 
before  it  can  decompose. 

It  is  a  wcl [-ascertained  fact  that  in  tlie  atmosphere  of 
towns  there  i?  lesa  oxygen  than  in  rural  districts,  and  again 
less  in  crowded  districts  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  mid- 
dens than  in  open  spaces  in  the  towns.  A»  the  ultimate  aim  of 
sanitary  science  must  be  to  got  rid  of  prevcntible  deaths,  and 
make  our  towns  as  healthy  as  tbe  country,  it  must  be  a  very 
important  inquiry  whether  or  not  it  is  possible  to  remove  from 
the  former  their  organic  refuse  before  decomposition, 

Our  present  system  of  water  carriage  appears  to  roe  quite 
contrary  to  the  tmo  principles  of  sanitary  science,  seeing  that 
the  rainfall,  subsoH  water,  and  all  possible  kinds  of  refuse 
matter  are  indiscriminately  huddled  together  in  the  sewers,  and 
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from  tliem  diacbargoii  ivitli  an  utter  contempt  of  ulterior  results 
into  tlie  nearest  stream. 

Allow  me  thetij  in  the  first  place,  to  direct  your  attention  lo 
the  present  system  of  sewerage,  and  add  a  few  hints  as  to  ite 
improvement, 

I  shall,  secondly,  point  out  some  of  tlie  sanitary  evils  arising 
from  water  carnage  of  excreta,  and  In  the  third  place  glance 
at  a  few  remedial  measures. 

Firstj  then,  the  sewenng  of  towns — and  few  subjects  ean 
be  of  more  importance,  it  being  well  known  that  the  healtli  of 
communities  is  njTich  influenced  by  the  more  or  less  perfect 
Tvay  in  which  this  is  carried  out.  The  objects  of  sewerage  are 
twofold: — First,  the  rapid  and  complete  removal  of  surface 
water;  and  second,  the  drying  of  the  subsoil,  both  of  these 
having  an  iraportaut  bearing  on  health.  Sewers  should  there- 
fore be  laid  so  as  to  perform  the  double  duty  of  receiving  the 
surface  water  by  opcninga  properly  placed,  and  also  bo  that 
their  upper  surface  siiaU  allow  the  subsoil  water  to  flow  into 
them. 

We  can  easily  see  thnt  tubular  or  egg-?haped  drains  laid 
at  proper  levels  would  best  accomplish  these  ends,  and  that  at 
intervals  the  jointings  on  the  upper  surface  should  be  left  open 
to  receive  subsoil  drainage.  Even  wh<?u  drains  are  laid  simply 
Tvith  a  view  to  carry  off  surface  water  and  refuse,  they  dry  the 
subsoil ;  and  this  they  cnuhl  not  do  unless  they  were  pernous- 
from  without.  From  this  it  follows  that  they  will  allow  the 
escape  of  the  results  of  organic  decomposition  into  the  soil — 
polluting  it  and  all  wells  which  may  be  in  their  neighbour- 
hood. 

If  our  present  system  of  drainage  is  to  be  continued,  I 
think  a  chanj^e  should  be  made  In  the  construction  of  the 
drains  themselves,  nnd  a  plan  adopted  patented  by  Messre. 
lirooke  and  Sons.  This  plan  consiais  of  a  double  set  of  pijies. 
cast  in  the  same  block,  the  lower  one  acting  as  a  bed  for  the 
upper,  and  having  pervious  joints  it  carries  off  the  subsoil 
water.  The  upper  tube  is  circular  and  close-jointed,  and  cai'nes 
off  the  surface  water  as  well  :is  all  refuse  matter.  If  tliese 
joints  can  b(3  made  to  remain  impervious  the  advantage  i& 
obvious,  as  the  subsoil  cannot  then  be  impregnated  with  the 
result  of  any  decomposition  going  on  in  the  sewers. 

It  is  the  province  of  engineers  to  go  into  minute  details 
about  sewerage,  and  I  shall  content  myself  by  giving  a  few 
hints  by  which  I  think  the  drainage  of  towns  by  our  present 
eystem  might  be  improved: — 

1st.  Streams  should   never  be  arched  over  and  used   a& 
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sewei's,  because  ns  the  bed  is  ahvaya  irregular  and  uneven, 
the  flow  will  be  reUrdeil,  Jind  refuse  matter  will  lodge  aiiil 
decompose  in  the  crevices.  If  it  b  ever  advisable  to  follow  the 
course  of  a  stream,  tlicn  a  regularly  built  sewer  should  be  con- 
8truK(;(l. 

2iid.  Care  should  he  taken  that  sewers  are  laid  in  firm 
earth  that  will  not  *  give,'  lu  *mudc"  or  loose  sandy  soil 
they  should  be  laid  in  concrete,  or  Brooke's  patent  might  be 
used. 

3rd.  If  sewers  arc  topass  througli  walls*  great  euro  should 
nlso  be  exercised  to  prevent  pressure  upon  them  from  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  said  waib.  This  might  be  done  by  making  an 
archway,  and  allowing  the  drain  to  pass  under  it  free  from  all 
contact.  Where  this  is  not  atteiidcd  to,  the  drain  frequently 
ets  broken  or  cracked,  and  ao  allows  the  escape  of  noxiou.s 
Be& 

4tli.  The  small  drains  should  ojiou  obliquely  into  the 
larger,  in  the  direction  of  the  current  t«f  water  running  In  the 
latter, 

5th.  Iron  and  glazed  carthfuware  ptpca  should  be  used  as 
xaueh  as  possible  for  house,  soil,  ami  drain  pipes — -lead  pipes,  as 
,  shall  see  by-and-Uyc,  being  very  snhjcet  to  decay. 

6th.   There  should  be  a  disconnection  between  the  house 

drains  and  the  sewcrsj  to  effect  which  a  number  of  contri- 
vances can  be  suggested. 

Tth.  A  plan  of  all  the  drains  of  i.iL'h  town  and  district 
should  be  prepared,  and  be  readily  accessible  tr*  the  public, 
and  in  the  i>ame  place  the  subaoil  of  the  locality  should  be 
indicated. 

fitlx*  A  plan  of  all  the  bou^c  drains,  showing  their  con- 
nection with  tlic  sewers^  should  be  given  witli  tlie  title-deeds  uf 
every  bouse. 

It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  connect  house  soil-pipes  by  putting 
tbem^  ys  we  gene  rally  see,  in  some  out-of-the-way  corner, 
covered  from  view ;  defects  in  tbcni  often  existing  for  a 
long  time,  and  i>roducing  much  mischief,  without  being  sus- 
pected, 

9tb.  Steam  and  hot  water  from  factories  should  not  be 
allowed  to  pass  into  the  sewers,  as  they  both  facilitate  decom- 
position. 

All  sanitarians  are  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  of  trapping 
drains,  and  Hjany  contrivances  have  been  adopted  iu  order  to 
do  so.  AVe  may  explain  that  a  trap  is  a  botly  of  water  inter- 
posed between  the  sewers  aad  the  pipes  leading  into  our 
houses,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  sewer-gas  through  these 
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pipes,  and  genei'aUy  supposed  sufficient  to  do  so.  A  very 
coiumon  form  of  these  is  ivhat  may  be  teimied  "the  tongue  trap, 
Bod  it  acts  most  effectually  in  preventing  the  entrimce  of 
vermin  into  houses  where  it  is  employed. 

It  is  a  square  box  having  one  opening  into  tlie  house  and 
another  into  the  sewers^  on  its  opposite  sides  and  at  different 
levels,  while  dipping  deeply  into  it  is  a  diaphragm  or  tongue. 
I  have  frequently  examined  these  traps»  and  have  been  disap- 
pointed to  find  a  large  accumulfitioii  of  foccal  matter  on  the 
house^ide,  which  conlJ  not  escape  until  ifc  either  dissolved  or 
decomposed.  The  same  state  of  matters  existed  in  syphon 
traps,  and  indeed  must  do  so  in  all  cases  where  a  body  of 
water  is  the  trapping  medium,  because  nothing  tliat  floats  can 
pae&  through  the  trap.  Obvion&ly  it  ceases  to  be  a  trup,  as 
Boon  as  any  floating  matter  does  so.^  Very  recently,  in  examining 
a  deep  tongue-trap  iu  my  own  house,  I  found  so  much  matter 
on  the  house  side  of  it  that  I  resolved  to  try  whether  I  eould 
not  eflfectually  prevent  the  entrance  into  the  house  of  any  sewer- 
gaa  which  might  arl^e  from  its  decomposition. 

Accordingly  I  placed  the  trap  near  the  main  drain,  and  laid 
the  house  drain  open  for  several  feet.  Over  this  opening  I 
suspended  a  wire  cage  filled  with  seaweed  charcoal^  and 
covered  the  whole  with  an  iron  grating ;  my  object  being  to 
prevent  all  gas  generated  on  the  house  side  of  the  trap  from 
getting  into  the  house,  and  at  the  same  time  to  deprive  this 
ga*  as  much  as  possible  of  its  noxious  elements  by  making  it, 
in  its  escape,  pass  through  the  charcoal.  This  plan  can  very 
easily  be  adopted  in  the  hack-yard  of  all  houses  where  the 
aeivage  flows  to  the  back. 

Still  considering  tlic  subject  as  regards  our  present  system, 
I  may  he  allowed  to  state  that  to  ventilate  the  sewers  ia  quite 
as  important  as  to  trap  them.  Before  entering  on  thisj  however, 
let  us  pause  a  moment  to  incjuire  whether  we  are  using  a 
proper  term. 

The  term  *  ventilation,*  I  should  sunpoBe,  means  the  re- 
placing of  foul  air  by  fresh  air,  of  whichj  in  a  vaet  majority 
of  cases,  the  various  plans  proposed  certainly  fall  short. 
They  do,  indeed,  provide  for  the  escape  of  a  certain  jiortion  of 
foul  air  &om  tlie  sewer  into  the  open  air^ — not,  however,  to  be 


*  I  maj  hBTo  Tneotfan  that  some  tnip»  {notably  the  Somerset)  ottEmpl  (o  pro- 
rii^fl  a  reinody  fbr  this,  1>^' makibg  ub  external  apfniiig  l>nth  on  the  boiisr  ami 
sewer  stdea  of  the  tntp,  by  mt'Hus  of  which  it  in  hopeil  thtit  4in]rgng  formed  will 
r^sciipo  inta  tho  opeti  air.  I  am  iiot  sure,  hoKever,  tJcuLt  t^ese  Qpeninga  sre  lai^ 
L'liOXi^'h  to  mc^t  the  difficuitj. 
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replaced  by  fresh  air,  but  by  pquolly  foul  air,  from  the  decom- 
position going  on  in  tlie  scivcr, 

I  must  not  be  supposed  as  undervaluing  the  sanitary 
advantage  of  tho  Pemoval  of  foul  air  from  the  sewers.  I  am 
eiroply  attempting  to  show  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  done — 
indoed,  that  ventilation  strictly  so  called  haitUy  exists.  Formerly 
I  did  believe  in  the  ventilation  of  sewers,  and  some  six  years 
ago  proposed  tliat  it  might  be  effected  by  attaching  pipes  to 
the  gewera  and  leading  them  to  the  under  surface  of  the 
numerous  boiler  Brea  in  this  city,  Tliia  was  t^uite  a  cherished 
idea,  and  I  abandoned  it  with  great  reluctance  ;  but  experi- 
meDt»  observation,  and  reflection  comi>elled  me  to  do  ao. 

If  we  were  to  connect  the  seivera  with  furnaces,  or  build 
ventilating  shafts,  and  create  a  current  by  tire,  no  doubt  we 
would  have  an  up-cast  draught  of  air  ;  hut  I  fear  \cry  little  of 
it  would  come  from  tho  vitiated  air  in  the  Bmaller  drains,  but 
from  the  nearest  rain-water  pipe,  or  from  the  open  gratings  in 
the  streets.' 

To  illustrate  how  little  effect  trapping  has  in  keeping  sewer- 
air  out  of  house  drains,  I  show  you  thei^e  decayed  lead  anil  pipes. 
(See  Plate.)  About  fifteen  years  ago  I  first  detected  them.  At 
first  I  merely  looked  upon  them  as  a  nuisance,  because  offensive, 
and  did  not  connect  them  with  disease ;  neither  did  I  then 
know  how  these  perforations  were  produced.  In  the  first  pipes 
I  inspected,  as  the  perforations  were  on  the  upper  eide,  I 
imagincil  that  pieces  of  lime  might  have  dropped  down  on  the 
pipes,  and  eaten  their  way  through.  This  opinion  I  abandoned^ 
as  I  found  the  perforations  were  from  within.  I  also  found 
that  they  were  generally  on  the  upper  aurflico  of  the  pipe,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  destruction  could  not  be  caused  by  fluid 
conveyed  through  it.  1  also  observed  that  the  pipe  usually 
aff*ected  in  this  manner  was  the  cross  one,  leading  from  the 
closet  to  the  main  descending  soil-jiipc ;  and  that,  if  there  waa 
a  bend  or  arch  in  the  pii>e,  the  u[iper  surface  of  tJie  bend  or 
arch  would  become  perforated.  Anotlier  element  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  is,  that  these  perforations  are  most  frequently 
found  in  the  upper  flats  of  huudes,  and  occai^ionally  in  the 
fiides  of  the  descending  soil-pipes. 

The  question  now  arises,  How  is  this  destruction  of  goodj 
well-made  lead  pipes  effected  ? 


'  While  I  deny  ilmt  wo  c»d  vcntilntiB  a  wiwmt,  l<|uit«  coiicwlflhstwe  can  allow 
a  portlfin  <>f  the  vitiated  jJr  to  rfipn}>o;  tliiit  doing  *n  {k  h  fdm^-LHnDttiii^  monsruro, 
much  goo«J  having  n-sillted  frfnii  iifbrts  in,  tliia  (linftioTi.  and  Ilic  bi'iiafif,  boirig 
tncTcased  hy  Ibu  vtuioTiB  iii^iuutia  cijQtriviiiicM  to  rvxidcr  iuuiM^uuUj»  Uio  I'gul  air  w.\ 
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If  we  reraemljer  tlie  position  r>f  tbls  deetrucdve  action  in 
the  pipes.,  and  take  into  considijpation  the  results  of  chemicaJ 
analysis,  aa  well  as  tbc  increasetl  rapidity  ii-ith  which  this 
action  takes  place  in  |)ipGa  that  are  not  ventilatetl,  I  think  we 
are  justified  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  these  reanlts  ^re 
owing  to  the  action  ot  aewer-gas. 

If  ytju  will  carefully  notice  tho  specimens  you  will  perceive 
that  the  destructive  action  is  frotn  ivitlun,  and  that  in  some 
places  the  pipes  are  more  or  le.?9  corroded  even  where  the 
action  lias  not  gone  the  length  of  complete  perforation. 

Of  courscj  my  own  discovery  of  such  pipes  ijj  honses  has 
only  been  where  1  have  been  attending  professionally,  and 
where  the  diaca.scs  were  of  such  a  type  a.^  arc  known  tfl  be  pro- 
dnceJ  by  brcathlug  the  results  of  the  decomposition  of  excreta;' 

The  diseases  wliich  1  have  observed  as  resultiiipj  from  this 
state  of  .pipes  are  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fevci*,  diar- 
rha?a,  &c. ;  and  in  one  or  two  cases  1  have  had  to  order  the 
removal  of  families  who  were  suftcriug  fi'om  ill-licalth  from 
this  poison,  without  exhibiting  &jTni)toms  of  any  weU-ilefincd 
disease. 

Aa   the   investigation  of  the  causation  of  disease  is 
ried  out,  I  believe  that  the  list  already  given  of  those  di&ease 
produced  or  conveyed  by  sewage  will  he  increased.     In  two'' 
cases  of  phthisis,  in  people  long  past  middle  life,  1  could  not 
attribute  the  disease  to  any  other  cause.     The  family  history 
was  good,  the  mode  of  living  correct,  and  the  general  heal^ 
Batisfactory  uji  tn  tho  time  of  the  soil'pijies  bec^oming  corroded 

Plumbers  do  not  readily  detect  this  defective  state  of  pipea*' 
as  they  look  for  a  lifjuid  leakage.  Some  time  ago,  in  visiting 
a  case  of  typhoid,  I  asked  the  mother  of  my  patient  as  to  the 
state  of  the  closet  and  pipea.  She  replied,  *  C)h,  doctor^  you 
aire  \vrong  this  tirtie;  all  these  things  were  renewed  only  two 
months  ago.*  Of  eourse  I  was  extinguished,  but  still  ven- 
tured to  inquire  what  might  be  the  cause  of  a  very  perceptible, 
and  by  no  means  agreeable,  odour.  A  dead  rat  was  suggested 
as  its  possible  origin.  However,  as  it  waa  no  matter  to  triHe 
with,  1  requested  tbat  the  |ilumber  might  be  seut  for,  and  also 
that  he  should  be  told  that  the  soil-pipe  close  to  the  cross-pipe 
was  eaten  away.  At  my  next  vi^it  the  lady  told  me  that  tlje 
plumber  bad  been  very  much  astonished  to  find  the  pipe  exactly 
in  the  state  I  had  predicted,     1  now  exhibit  that  pipe. 

I  have  been  told  that  this  state  of  pipes  must  be  peculiar 
to  Glasgow,  and  must  be  produced  by  some  chemicals  getting 
into  tho  sewers ;  but  I  have  made  many  inquiries,  and  find  the 
£ame  thing  existing  in  every  water-closet  town  in  reference  to 
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which  1  have  ha<3  information.  Lead  has  generally  been  used 
as  th*  material  for  soil-pipes,  and  as  we  have  seen  how  capable 
it  IB  of  corrosiooj  it  becomes  a  very  imyimlant  sanitary  question 
to  itiquirc  how  long  a  good  lead  soil-pipe  will  hold  out.  I  have 
been  studying  this  question  for  years,  and  it  is  now  about  ei^lit 
since  1  first  exhibited  decayed  pipes  in  public ;  yet  I  would  not 
wish  to  dogmatise  on  the  subject,  but  rather  give  approxima- 
"[ins,  and  would  remark  that  the  time  will  vary  under  the 
irioiis  circum&tanccs,  according  to  the  strength  and  rapidily  of 
flow  of  tlie  eewagCi^as  well  aa  the  original  thickness  of  the  pipe. 
But  after  allowing  for  thisj  we  must  broadly  distinguish  between 
soil-piped  which  are  ventilated  and  those  ^vhicli  are  not.  By 
the  former.  1  mean  when  the  pipe  is  carried  tip  to  the  roof  of 
the  house  and  open  to  the  external  air;  by  the  latter*  I  mean 
when  tlie  pipes  are  closed  up.  Of  these  last  mentioned,  the 
duration  may  be  stated  (n  be  about  twelve  years,  the  extremes 
of  variation  being  from  a  minimum  of  eight  to  a  maiiraiun  of 
twenty  years. 

In  ventilated  pipes,  the  duration  may  be  stAted  to  be  nearly 
double,  running  from  tivcnty-one  t-o  twenty-three  years,  the 
extremes  of  vaiiatioti  being  from  eighteen  to  thirty  or  even 
more  years.  The  practical  Bunit-itry  conclusion  which  it  con- 
cerns us  all  to  keep  in  mind  is,  that  any  house.,  no  matter  how 
carefully  or  well  built,  may  become  unhealthy  from  thi:^  «onrce, 
and  that  when  ca&es  of  typhoid  fevers  diphtheriiij  &c,,  occur, 
the  pipes  should  be  thoroughly  inepecled— especially  their 
upper  surface— and  the  whole  of  the  eoil-pipe  removed. 

I  mufit  strongly  in&ist  on  this,  as  in  many  cases  the  plumbers 
have  declared  the  pipes  to  be  all  right,  which  turned  out  to  be 
very  defective  when  uncovered.  For  8ome  years  back,  I  have 
insisted  on  a  careful  examination  of  the  &oil-pipefi  wherever  1 
have  cases  of  typhoid  or  diphtheria,  and  in  many  cases  where  I 
could  get  this  carefully  carried  out  1  have  detected  these  pcr- 
furuted  pipes,  or  scwcr-air  getting  into  the  houses  in  some  other 
way. 

What  led  me  first  to  comiect  this  state  of  soil-pipes  with 
disease  was  the  fact  that,  as  regards  "water  supply,  Glasgow 
ghoutd  not  be  exposed  to  discftfies  resultiug  from  excrementAl 
poilutjon  ;  and  if  wc  have  these  dieeases,  we  must  attribute 
them  to  some  other  source. 

It  would  prolong  the  duration  of  the  pipe,  and  be  an  im- 
portant sanitary  improvement,  if  the  rioil-pipes  were  in  every 
CAso  carried  up  to  the  roof,  and  lefit  quite  open  to  the  air. 
The  expense  of  this  would  be  more  than  compensated  to  the 
landlords  by  the  greatly  iocreaaed  duration  of  the  lead  pipes. 
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These  house  soil-pipfs  were  all  trapped  before  they  entered 
the  draiasji  and  y<it  you  see  as  much  eras  gets  thfdugh  the  trap  as 
to  destroy  the  lead*  Of  course  we  all  know  that,  if  there  is  great 
tension  in  a  sewer,  cither  from  its  entering  a  tidal  river  or 
from  any  other  cause,  there  will  be  a  temporary  failure  of  the 
trap,  and  a  rush  of  sewer-air  past  it.  Still  I  do  not  tliink  such 
an  occasional  occurrence  sufficient  to  account  for  what  we  sec 
in  these  pipes. 

My  impression  is,  that  the  cause  must  be  one  of  pretty  con- 
stant action,  and  that  the  following  is  the  process  going  on 
without  much  cessation — viz,  the  sett'cr-air  ts  absorbed  hy  th^ 
water  on  tke  sewer  side  af  the  trap  and  discharged  from  the 
house  e7id  of  it,  I  have  itot  hastily  arrived  at  this  conclusion  ; 
it  has  been  forced  on  me  as  the  only  solution  of  all  the  facts  of 
the  case.  If  the  destruction  of  good,  well-made  lead  pipes  is 
occasioned  by  eewer-air,  and  if  this  takes  place  in  welUtrapped 
house  soil-pipes,  we  are  shut  up  to  one  of  three  conclusions- 
first,  that  the  trap  must  be  defective;  second,  that  decomposition 
goes  on  in  the  trap  itself  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  suffi- 
cient vitiated  air  to  perforate  these  pipes ;  or  third— the  conclu- 
sion at  which  I  have  arrived,  and  have  stated  above — the 
passage  of  sewer-air  throuf/h  the  writer'  in  the  trap. 

As  regards  the  first  pointy  I  may  say  that  all  the  decayed 
pipes  on  the  table  were  from  houses  where  the  drains  were 
trapped  between  the  house  and  the  sewer.  In  one  case  I  de- 
tected this  state  of  pipes  as  a  cause  both  of  typhoid  and  diph- 
theria in  an  establishment  where  the  party  in  charge  si>ecially 
congratulated  himself  on  the  security  of  his  trajjs.  He  showed 
them  to  me  with  no  little  satisfaction,  and  I  assure  you  they 
were  the  most  effective  traps  I  have  seen.  Yet  in  that  very 
eatablishtnentjfour  j'eara  ago,  it  cost  upwards  of  100/.  to  renew 
the  plumber  work  thus  corroded  \  aud  I  am  hapjiy  to  mention 
that  there  has  not  since  then  been  a  single  case  either  of  typhoid 
fever  or  diphtheria. 

As  regards  the  eccond  ,sup position— though  there  must 
always  be  a  certain  amoimt  of  decomposition  going  ou  in  the 
traps,  it  is  unlikely  that  it  can  be  to  suchaii  extent  as  to  occa- 
sion the  destruction  of  lead  pipes.  \Ve  are,  therefore, ourseWea 
very  strongly  inclined  to  believe  the  last  alternative — viz.  that, 
however  welt  drains  may  be  trapped,  sewer-gas  will  find  its 
way  from  them  into  our  houses;  and  any  one  who  is  acquainted 
with  Graham's  investigations  as  to  the  diffusion  of  gases  will 
readily  understand  how  this  will  hajjptn.  At  the  suggestion 
of  my  friend  IMr.  8cott,  this  has  been  illustrated  aa  follows  : — 

A   bent  tube   such    as  the   anne:ted    waa  used,   a    repre- 
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seoting  house  aide  of  trap  or  soil-pipe ;  h   eewer  Bide  of  same 

pipe;  cc  cc  level  of  water  in  trap;  d 

fimaJl  vessel  or  test  tube,  from  which  the 

gafi  was  evolved;  r  poaition  of  the  test 

employed;  /   position   of  tube  auUse- 

tj^ucntly  added  to  ventilate:  the  trap. 

In  the  first  cxixjriraeat  a  small  glass 
tube  was  placed  at  d,  containing  i^olu- 
tiou  of  ammonia;  in  fifteen  miuutca  it 
passed  up  the  tube,  through  the  watcr^  ^ 
and  discharged  the  acid,  witli  ^^■lLich 
lltnius  paper  had  been  reddenod,  aiia- 
pcnded  at  f# 

In  another  experiment,  instead  of 
litmus  paper  at  c,  a  smsill  teat  tube  cou- 
taimug  a  Little  Ncssler  solution  visla  in- 
troduced; in  half  an  hour  the  reaction 
of  aramonia  was  very  diatinctly   visible.  g| 

The  tube  was  left  suspended  by  metal 

■wire  all  night,  and  in  the  jaorning  the  wire  was  eaten  through, 
and  the  test  tube  had  fallen  to  the  bottom. 

An  objection  ivas  taken  to  these  experiments  because 
amnjonia  is  lighter  than  air,  and  hnB  u  strong  affinity  for  i.^ater. 
Other  gased  heavier  tlian  air  were  then  tried ;  the  results  were 
much  the  same,  as  will  be  seen  frmu  the  table  now  given. 


Qu 

Bp.Er. 

BtKixca 

Tot 

'  Tlnw  Tor  tcocUdu  to 

Ammonia     » 

SO 

SoIntioH 

IiiCniu.4     ^        .        . 

Ifi  miantfis. 

Vo.    ,    , 

do. 

do. 

N«»HleF               »            t 

do  miautM.    Ai6 
tLraugbajniuli 
wire      in     leui 
tluiii  'Ai  liourti. 

SoIp^^PQUS 

ACld      ,     . 

2-35 

do. 

LillLllB       *           t           • 

1  hour. 

Sulphuretted 

hydrogen , 

1-2.^ 

do. 

Load  pnpcr  , 

3  to  4  hourii. 

Chlnrioa        , 

3*)0 

do. 

Iodide  oi'eUircU  pA^ 

4  boirn. 

Ito.     .     . 

do. 

do. 

Litmus  waltr  iu  trap 

a  t'uw  micMteE). 
]n  hivlf  mi  liour 
tha  wbfilu  "wiid 
bicaclivd. 

Ouboaic  add 

1-60 

Oenerated 

Lima  wiiter  la  trap  , 

l^  hours. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

LitmuB  fiufipeoded  at  e 

3  bouTS. 

Against  these  experiments  it  was  urged  tliat  the  rcsiUt 
would  be  different  if  the  trap  were  ventilated.  To  meet  this 
objection  they  were  repeated,  with  the  trap  somewhat  roodiied. 
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by  llio  introduction  of  si  veutiLating  pipe,  wliicb  ia  represented 
by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  figure.  The  results  were  much  the 
eame,  except  that  tlie  reaction  was  longer  in  showing  iteelf. 

Mr.  McTcfir,F.C^S»»  repeated  and  vfiried  these  cxpeiiinentS} 
with  similar  results. 

If  time  pcmuttedj  T  think  T  couhl  phow  you  that  Bushing 
does  not  do  nmeli  good  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  Tlie  best 
made  and  btjst  luid  drains  are  covered  in  their  interior  under 
surface  with  a  deposit  more  or  less  deep,  which  materially 
retards  the  flow^  of  fluids  and  hein^  irregular  in  its  surface  it 
,  filiows  organic  matter  to  dcpo&it.  If  the  flow  in  drains  actually 
was  as  rapid  as  it  is  theoretically  supposed  to  be,  wlien  they 
arc  in  small  to\viis  there  should  be  no  deeompo&iliou  ;  but  as 
Tve  find  there  is,  we  must  conclude  that  it  t-alccs  place  in  one  or 
other  of  the  followin;^  ways: — let,  that  the  flow  of  sewerage 
js  slower  than  that  of  water;  or  2nd,  that  some  deeompof?ing 
matter  already  iu  the  sewers  acts  as  a  ferment*  and  rapidly 
develops  dccorapueition  in  the  added  excretal  matter. 

Frora  the  above  it  will  appear  that  our  preaent  system  of 
water  carriage  of  organic  refuse  produces  serious  evils,  that  the 
pfoduetiuu  of  sewer-gas  arises  from  the  decomposition  going  on 
in  the  sewers,  and  that  by  this  decomposition  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  in  the  air  is  diminished. 

Dr.  Angnj?  Smith  iias  shown  that  there  is  lesa  oxygen  in 
the  air  of  towns  than  in  rural  districts,  Althousrli  the  absolato 
percentage  of  decrease  is  small,  still  the  effect  of  it  must  be 
considerable  when  we  remember  how  much  oxygen  is  required 
by  living  beiugs.  Possibly  at  some  fature  time  we  may  be 
able  to  state  with  some  degree  of  accuracy  the  individual  part 
played  by  man,  animals,  combustion,  and  decomposition  of 
excreta,  in  the  deterioration  of  the  atmosphere.  At  present,  we 
have  simply  to  deal  with  the  last  of  these,  the  deleterious 
action  of  which  ia  not  coniiued  to  the  abaoqttiou  of  oxygen.* 

It  is  also  charged  with  the  more  eertoua  evil  of  producing 
poisons,  which  act  detrimentally  on  the  health  of  the  com- 
munity. Decompositioit  is  essentially  the  oxidation  of  organic 
matter,  and  if  this  were  the  sole  result  of  the  carele^  disposal 
of  our  organic  refuse,  no  great  danger  would  ensue.  But  as 
excretal  matter  decomposes  a  putrid  carbo-ammoniacal  organic 
vapour  is  produced,  which  may  act  injuriously,  either  generally 
or  specifically.  Generally,  it  will  merely  lower  the  health, 
and  injure  the  tone  of  the  system ;  specifically,  it  is  a  very 
imporiant  agent  in  the  production  of  disease. 

'  If  \ha  fojccs  and  arioe  are  ktjpt  B^'puwRie,  they  decompiso  slowlj :  if  thflj  aw 
miicd.  (]ociaiipu.>>ition  pKfi  on  mavo  rapidly;  und  niLrTun'jieWGra  and  ceswwU  nuij 
bu  looked  upon  as  ingtriiou-'i  Uboratijries  for  th«  production  of  aewwr  gu! 
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At  the  Sovrage  Couferenee  tt  LoRmio^ton,  Dr.  ncujumin 
Richan]5<»n  gave  »  lUt  of  fi(\«eiL  diseAMft  firodaL'i'i!  hy  orgAitto 
]M>ison3  which  might  |)asd  from  sewage.  \Ve  sliall  cunfiiie  uur 
attention  to  llirec  of  these  as  types,  vix. :  first»  the  dlurrhuxal 
ffToup  (cholera.  lUairhnea,  and  dysputery'i'.  typhoid  fevi»r;  nui) 
aiphtherla.  I  Ho  not  now  go  into  proot'.  ii  niiy  mw  doulilii 
thatthuse  dUcast's  are  cimswl  by  cxeroau'iitnJ  |ioMiilion,  1  winiUl 
refer  him  to  Afr.  Sitmm'a  mlinirahlt:  rcjnurtai  to  tho  Pi'ivy 
Councif,  and  would  rntlier  diret^t  your  attcutitm  to  thn  hearing 

rhioh  the  Ref^strar-titncnirs  return  ha»  on  thii*  t^iuAtioh  nn 

at  forth  ill  the  following  twblu; — 

Tahtf  Mhowing  thtNumhtr  of  Deaths  prr  /tntmrn  in  f'n'jlond  imrl  If'fiyflt, 
/ram  certiiin  JSt/ttt^tic  Dtaea^ea  ttpanstthf^  ami  frotn  olhrr  Cnu»«$ 
laten  togctfier^  Jhr  Mch  Million  o/  Livintf  PnjtuIuUon — 1838—71. 
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The  Sewerage  of  Towns, 


There  is  a  gap  from  1S42  to  1847,  but  tliis  is  not  our  fault- 
the  fif;ure»  are  not  to  be  found  ia  the  Regiatrar-General'g 
return.  Instead  of  dealing  with  gross  numbers,  I  shall  tlraw 
your  atteutlon  to  the  deatha  per  annum  for  one  miUion  of  the 
population.  Of  diphtheria,  there  is  not  a  single  death  recorded 
from  1838  till  1851,  when  it  is  debited  with  two  per  million. 
In  a  few  years — viz,  1859 — it  nmonnted  to  487^  and  since 
then  it  has  fluctuated  very  much,  but  has  never  been 
nnder  100, 

The  diarrboeal  diseases  varied  before  1847  from  225  to 
472  per  million;  it  then  suddenly  rose  to  911,  and  it  is  in 
1871,  1,136*     In  some  cholera  years  it  was  much  higher. 

Let  us  now  turu  to  some  of  the  zymotics  which  are  not  so 
clearly  traceable  to  excremental  pollution.  Measles,  from 
1838  to  1842,  variea  from  426  to  705,  while  in  the  last  five 
years  it  varies  from  ?505  to  531.  Hooping-cough  in  the  first 
five  yeai-s  was  from  390  to  59S ;  in  the  last  five  years,  from  422 
to  550. 

Fevers,  from  932  to  1,228  in  the  first  five  years;  for  the 
last  five,  from  695  to  900,  Scarlet  fevei'j  during  the  first  five 
years,  from  380  to  1,260;  in  the  last  five  years,  from  569 
to  1,449. 

Small-pox  for  the  first  five  years  varied  from  1,064  to  168  ; 
for  the  last,  from  1,018  to  71. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  period  the  public  were  not  fully 
protected  by  the  compulsory  vaccination.  As  regards  fevers, 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  are  all  in  one  group.  It  would 
have  been  very  interesting  if,  as  is  now  the  case,  typhus  and 
typhoid  had  been  in  separate  groups. 

In  addition  to  looking  at  individual  years»  let  us  examine 
the  average  of  five  years  as  given  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
table.  As  regards  diphtheria,  the  average  in  the  firet  five 
years  after  its  appearance  is  8  ;  during  the  next  five  years, 
248;  for  the  tlurd  five  years,  231;  and  for  the  last  fiv« 
years,  121. 

The  diarrlicEal  group  gives  an  average  of  298  for  the  first 
five  years  ;  1 ,569  for  the  next^  including  the  severe  cholera 
epidemic  of  1849;  for  the  third  five  years,  1852  to  18515  in- 
ciueivej  1,241,  also  with  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1S54  ;  from 
1857  to  ISSI,  944,  From  1862  to  1866,  mcludiag  the  slighter 
cholera  epidemic  of  the  latter  year,  1.015.  During  the  last  five 
years,  the  mean  has  been  1,161,  which,  contrasted  with  the  first 
five  vears,  shows  na  that  while  there  has  been  no  cholera  in  either 
period,  the  deaths  in  the  diarrhocal  group  have  increased 
almost  fourfold. 
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Wc  may  afiinn  that  sanitary  science  hnd  no  existence 
dunng  the  earlier  years  of  thia  return,  and  1  hope  we  may 
aHsume  tliat  th&  cHiniuufion  in  tlie  pcrcentafi^e  of  deatlis  in  all 
thu  iyinotit'4  in  our  Uible,  except  tUree,  is  attributable  to  the 
liilH>urs  of  the  sanitarian. 

How  arc  we  u>  account  for  the  slight  increase  in  scarlet 
fever,  the  striking  increase  in  the  diai-rhoeal  group*  and  the 
addition  to  the  list  of*  most  deadly  zymotic  previously  nlmoat 
unknown?  IVltat  changes  have  been  made  in  the  habits  of 
the  people  which  could  in  any  way  lead  to  so  sad  a  result, 
after  all  the  legi::latiuu  and  patriotic  efforts  to  amclior.ite  the 
condition  of  the  people,  aud  to  leaeen  the  enormous  amount  of 
prevent) blc  death? 

Certainly  the  only  great  change  has  been  tJie  mode  by 
Trhich  we  get  quit  of  our  excreta  and  refuse* 

If  any  one  had  hinted  to  mc  ton  or  a  do^fen  years  ago  that 
our  present  system  of  water  carriage  would  prove  ^  aource  of 
disease,  I  would  have  acoutcd  the  idea.  Even  when  I  began 
the  study  of  this  great  queation  I  had  perfect  faith  in  the 
system,  and  have  only  been  driven  from  it  step  by  eteit  as  new 
light  gradually  dauned  on  me,  and  the  qiio8tiou  was  sifted  to 
the  bottom. 

Typhoid  fever  is  another  of  the  diseaaca  referred  to 
above,  and  few,  if  any^  of  us  now  doubt  that  it  ariyca  from 
excreiuental  pollution.  Rarely  a  week  passes  Iha^  we  do  not 
see  in  one  or  other  of  our  medical  J4iurnal.i  accounts  of  some 
onUxreak' — often  indeed  produced  by  iin]nu'e  water,  but  also 
&6qnently  traceable  to  impure  air.  Caius  Collcr^c.  Cambridge, 
was  an  example  of  thiti;  and  there  was  nluo  a  notable  instance 
of  it  in  Glasgow,  carefully  investigated  by  Dr,  Rutksell,  and 
clearly  proven  to  have  been  owing  to  sciver-air  getting  uito 
the  houses, 

I  am  sorry  that  time  does  not  permit  nie  to  read  Dr.  Rus- 
selTs  report.  As  all  the  public  wells  in  Glasgow  are  now  shut 
up,  typhoid  fever  (except  in  cases  caused  by  impure  milk)mu!jt 
be  produced  by  breathing  impure  air,  whicli  may  find  entrance 
into  himses  by  defective  fittings  in  water-closets,  sinks,  and  £xed 
basins,  decay  of  the  soil-pipe,  tranflmission  through  the  wat^ 
in  the  traps,  or  emanation  from  privies  or  uiiddcna.  Since  1865, 
deaths  from  typhus  fever  and  typhoid  have  been  separated  iu 
the  Hegijitrar's  returns,  and  I  find  that  the  whole  number 
from  typhoid  have  been  1,759,  averaging  195  each  year;  of 
infantiltj  fevera  {possibly  the  same  dtseMe)atotalof  266,  giving 
mi  average  of  2J>  fur  each  year;  the  rate  per  annum  of  both 
these  diseaaes  being  43  for  each  100,000  of  the  ^jopulation. 
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The  highest  sanitary  autfioi-itios  tell  us  that  the  decompn- 
ratloTi  of  stools  of  patients  suffering  fi-om  some  diseases  enor- 
mously increases  their  infective  power.  Some  investigators 
suppose  that  as  regards  typhoid  there  must  be  the  addition  of 
an  mfectcd  stool  to  the  sewers  and  wells,  whereas  others  believe 
that  the  decomposition  of  ordinary  excreta  is  quite  sufficient  to 
produce  the  poison,  but  I  do  not  think  this  question  materially 
afiects  my  argument — decomposition  certainly  renders  the  poison 
more  subtle  and  more  terribly  destructive.  If  this  he  indeed 
the  case,  then  the  true  sanitary  remedy  must  be  to  prevent  this 
decomposition  of  excreta.  If  an  epidemic  of  cholera  were  to 
occur,  every  medical  officer  of  health  would  issue  instructions 
for  the  treatment  of  the  discharires  of  the  patients  so  as  to  pre- 
vent their  causing  the  spread  of  the  ilisense^  and  we  can  easily 
imagine  how  Imperfectly  this  would  be  done  by  a  community 
not  trained  to  do  so.  It  13  of  very  great  importance  then  to 
inquire  whether  it  is  liot  possible  to  make  provision  for  this 
being  done  at  all  times,  which  brings  us  to  the  consideration, 
very  shortly,  of  remedial  measures— and  in  doing  so  Jet  us  re- 
mcmber  that  fresh  excreta  is  not  iajui'ious  to  health.  We  have 
seen  hov;  highly  decomposition  is  so,  and  how  greatly  it  in- 
creases the  infective  element  in  any  stool. 

AVe  have  also  seen,  or  tried  to  prove,  that  flushing  is  diffi- 
cult and  seldom  effective;  that  ventilation  is  a  mere  misnomer 
fur  dUution;  and  we  have  also  seen  a  startling  increase  of 
diseases  arising  from  excrcmental  pollution.  In  view  of  all  this, 
what  is  to  be  done  ?  is  there  any  remedy  for  such  a  dire  state 
of  matters  ?  I  believe  there  is,  and  also  that  the  solution  of 
the  difficulty  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  keeping  steadily  before 
us  the  necessity  so  often  insisted  on — viz. » that  no  excreta  shall 
be  allowed  to  decompose.  I  have  never  propounded  any  scheme 
of  my  own  as  to  the  best  manner  of  prevention,  but  have  kept 
free  from  all  bias,  that  I  might  be  able  to  consider  the  various 
plans  of  others  without  prejudice. 

I  believe  that  the  study  of  the  economy  of  nature  would 
help  us  ill  the  ri^^ht  direction  ;  we  find  no  waste  or  loss  there,  the 
refuse  of  one  order  of  organised  beings  supplyinrr  food  for  others, 

The  true  rotation  of  nature  is  i — Earth  the  orii!:inal  mother, 
from  it  to  planUy  from  these  again  to  anifaals,  and  from  animals 
back  to  the  earth.  This  rotation  we  have  departed  from,  and 
hence,  I  believe,  arise  our  difHculties  in  regard  to  those  gecre- 
tions  which  are  under  our  own  control ;  in  the  case  of  t!iosc 
which  are  not  we  see  them  at  once  utilised.  I  suppose,  if  tbe 
disposal  of  carbonic  ficid  had  been  left  to  oiirseh-es,  the  whole 
world  "would  have  been  suflbcated  long  ago, 

Of  course  it  is  diflficuh  to  apply  the  earth  system  in  towns. 
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therefore  moqc  other  mcfhotl  of  preventing  decam position  must 

be  attempted,  and  the  progress  of  what  may  hv  termed  anti- 
septic cliemi:^try  renders  this  easier  day  by  day. 

The  first  point  to  be  attemled  to  ia  lliut  excrotn  bhiill  be 
kept  sopaiate  from  the  ralnfalU  thai  tho  latter  bo  returned  to 
tlie  streaiuii  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  the  furmcr  di-ult  with 
before  it  t'lui  decompose.  Numerous  methods  hsivo  burn  pro- 
posed for  effecting  Oils,  and  I  may  mention  a  few  of  iSmm : 
the  Peat  Drainage  Company,  the  Seaweed  Charcoal,  the 
Manchester  Carbon  Company,  Captain  Liernur'ri  imeuinatic 
Hyst^.'m:  Muulc'fl  earth  closet,  and  lloeyV  limited  cisltirn.  As 
some  of  tliese  will  be  brought  under  your  notice  in  separate 
pnpera,  I  nued  uot  d\veU  upon  such,  but  BhaJl  direct  your  atten- 
tion very  shortly  to  one  or  two  which  will  mit  be  so  noticed; 
and  first,  Stanibrd'd  seaweed  charcoal  system,  of  which  Dr. 
Wallace  MTites; — 

'  The  process*  of  Mr.  Edward  C.  C.  Stanford,  of  the  British 
Seaweed  Compjmy,  for  the  utill^atiou  of  excremeutitioiis  mat' 
tera  by  meana  of  ecawced  charcoal»has  been  before  the  public 
for  some  time  and  is  now  well  known.  This  variety  of  eliarcoal 
has  a  wonderful  j>ower  of  absorbing  f^ases— in  other  word^, 
deodorizing,  and  i:?),  I  tliink,  better  adapted  for  ihii  purjXMe 
than  any  uther  variety  of  cliarcoal,  not  even  excepting  that 
made  from  bones.  There  are,  I  understand,  several  large 
workfthojjs  where  necessaries  on  Mr.  Stanfi^id'a  plan  arc  in  UM, 
and  they  arc  mid  to  be  eminently  bueceasfuL 

*  Tlie  followini:;  ia  the  coniposittou  of  a  sample  of  the  product 
of  Stanford*:}  closet  tyalem,  received  on  the  1 6th  ult,  from  Mr. 
KUidou  :^ 
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TAf*  Sewerage  of  Toxctii, 


*  The  various  ingredients  in  this  mixture  are  partly  tho&e  of 
the  charcoal*  and  are  partly  Uu*?  to  the  urme  and  faecal  matter, 
hut  the  composition  will  vary  with  the  length  of  time  tlic  char- 
coal has  been  in  use,  and  the  number  of  times  it  has  heen 
regeoeriited.  In  this  Bystem  the  valunhle  ingfedients  of  the 
excrements  are  entirely  preserved,  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  traces  of  ammnnia*  which  ivill  escape  if  the  mixture  is  kept 
for  any  length  of  time  exposed  to  the  air.' 

This  aystem  has  been  adapted  in  Glasgow  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood in  tiventy-one  public  woi'ks»  where  upwards  of  20,000 
people  are  employed ;  also  iti  several  warehouaes  and  offices, 
and  in  one  hoapltah  As  far  as  ia  known  to  me,  the  only  town 
which  has  yet  adopted  it  is  Oldham,  with  80,000  of  a  popu- 
lation. 

Mr.  Hoey  has  devised  an  apparatus  which  is  intended  to 
leave  ua  -with  all  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  water- 
closet,  and  yet  at  once  to  get  quit  of  all  the  nuisance  and 
dangers  of  that  system. 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe  mechanism  without  drawings ; 
but  I  shall  try  and  give  some  explanation  of  Mr,  Hoey's  plan. 

To  begin  with,  the  water-closets  are  left  juat  a^  they  are; 
then  the  flush-pipe  is  not  attached  to  the  general  cistern,  but  to 
one  holding  only  one-fifth  of  a  gallon  of  water,  which  takes 
two  minutes  to  fill.  ^Vhen  the  bar  of  the  water-closet  is  raised, 
the  supply  of  this  small  cistern  is  cut  off;  so  that  it  is  almost 
lmp(»9sible  to  waste  water— it  could  only  be  wasted  by  some 
one  raising  the  bar  every  two  minutes. 

The  wastc'pipe  from  the  eloact  flows  into  a  reservoir  imder 
ground,  from  which  the  exercta  arc  removed  by  pneumatic 
pressure,  without  the  slightest  oflTcuce,  and  then  taken  to  the 
country  to  be  evaporated  into  portable  manure.  The  advan- 
tages of  Mr.  Hoey's  plan  are  obvious.  Where  water-closets 
are  already  in  use,  they  leave  our  household  arrangements  as 
they  at  present  are,  and  save  an  enormous  waste  of  water.  To 
this  system  it  is  sometimes  objected  that  one-fifth  of  a  gallon 
will  not  keep  a  closet  clean  \  but  in  reply  I  nmy  mention  that 
more  than  five  years  ago  I  had  a  closet  fitted  upon  this  princi- 
ple, and  it  has  kept  quite  as  clean  as  other  closets  in  the  same 
house  where  the  supply  is  unlimited.  Salt  might  be  used  oa  an 
antiseptic.  Dr.  Angus  Smith  speaks  very  favourably  of  it  in 
iiis  work  on  disinfectants,  at  page  78.  At  page  128  he  telU  tta 
that  it  is  seven  times  cheaper  than  chloride  of  lime,  and  fourteen 
times  cheaper  than  carbolic  acid;  and  at  page  97  we  read  what 
was  the  effect  of  only  two  ounces  on  one  cwt.  of  human  excre- 
ment.    The  great  advantages  of   salt  arc  its  cheapness^  its 
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thorough  efficiency,  as  well  as  ite  being  itsolf  a,  valuable 
fertiliser  of  soil,  and  ani[>!y  repaying  the  agriculturist  for  his 
outlay. 

Now,  these  and  other  schemes  shotv  apro^t  on  paper,  Imt  I 
do  rvot  think  that  should  he  our  first  ubjcct.  We  ought  to  titke 
a  bromler  view  of  the  question,  and  feci  that  this  gigantic  evil 
wust  be  got  rid  of.  We  must  not  go  on  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  nature,  loweriTij^  our  health  hy  breathing  impure  air,  wasting 
our  manure,  swelling  our  death-rate,  and  rohbiug^  posterity- 

If  it  is  true  that  organic  poisons  produciujt^  disease  may  pass 
from  8cwage;  if  it  is  true  that  cliolera,  diphtheria,  typhoid 
fever_.  and  diarrhoea  are  traceable  to  the  taking  into  our  systems, 
by  air  or  water,  the  i*egu)t3  of  decomposition  of  human  excreta ; 
if  it  is  true  that  these  diseases  and  others  from  the  same  cause 
swell  our  death-rate,  and  carry  off  some  of  the  most  valuable  of 
our  populatinn,  then  I  nthrui  that  the  only  true  sanitary  solu- 
tion of  our  difficulties  is,  that  all  excreta  shall  either  be  returned 
to  tlie  earth  or  subjected  to  chemical  action,  rendering  decom- 
position impossible;  and  I  ara,  furthermore,  sure  that  if  a  titho 
of  the  time,  skill,  and  ingenuity,  and  one- thousandth  part  of 
the  money,  that  have  been  devoted  to  water  carriage,  had  been 
l^nt  in  investigationa  in  this  direction,  the  problem  of  the 
^wngo  question  would  have  been  solved  long  ago. 


DESCRIPTIOX  OF  PLATE  AT  PAGB  f>3-t. 

Fin.  I.— Pipf  ft-movt"!  fmm  a  h(nu«  wh^ra  tJiero  was  typhoi'l.  Two  monlha 
'before  iL  WHS  UkeQ  out,  tlin  vatei^loMt  haid  been  renowed,  biii  the  plumber  Imd 
fkilrd  tu  dciwct  thu  BUte  of  thia  pipe. — P.  7- 

Fifi,  a. — A  iiiccbof  IrtVLl  Butl-pipc  Blighllj  Cfttrodod, which  ouiettd  An  iroQpipo 
beloiTA  vhtAr^diM«t.  The  iruTi  pipe  luucli  pcrfomt  ed,  allowing  on  oHcmpe  of  sowcr- 
gM,  wliirb  pradac»d  fbtftl  dipKihprU. 

Firj.  3. — Pprforatwl  iw>il-pipu  f/om  hottso  whore  jiftrty  died  from  phthiBis.— P. 

yio.  4, — Wire  cage,  flllwJ  with  auawtt-d  urotJfior  cliftri."Oitli  U>  put  iuU>  Lbc  over 
flovjiipe  of  ciiteni,— P.  8. 

¥\o.  5. — ^il-pipe  taid  open,  iowludi  so  numcrouH  wt<ro  thp  perfomtioni  thiLt 
V«I7  liltJe  of  Uie  le*d  requlrwl  (o  hw  cuL  Thu  nidi^a  a  a,  n  a,  ar*  iiregqlnr,  owing 
to  theao  parfomtii^nn,  imij  thr^-  may  tilw)  Ik?  shd  ore^r  Uieiwhiltsh  part.  Thp spaces 
IwtwcoD  a  a  and  'i  A  iira  the  pirts  of  tho  aoil-ptpe  tcwenxj  with  thewbittih  deposit 
ipokm  of  in  the  papBr«  Tbo  part  within  the  A>  is  the  ^)weHt  {•(.•^sEit  of  thapipo 
OT«v  wttich  the  teviige  ftowou.  It  is  quits  eouDd  — not  in  thu  ]i;Bst  decaju  cir 
ironi.'-P.  6. 

FtG.  6.— Ptpp  from  Edinburgh.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  eolder  hu  not 
dccay-ed,  a.— P,  7. 

f  to  7- — Miiin  descending  aail-pipe,  ihdVing  the  p«tfortit!oDiF. 
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On  the  same.    By  Baldwin  Latham,  C.E. 

WHEREVER  persons  congregate together,fonmugviIlageB^ 
towns,  or  cities,  an  artificial  state  of  things  arises  which 
deniatids  special  measures  to  be  taken  for  tbeir  convenience, 
comfort,  and  health.  Tlie  larger  the  place>  and  the  more  dense 
the  populatiouj  the  greater  is  the  necessity  tor  immediately  and 
completely  removing  all  decomposing  or  polluting  matter  from 
it.  It  ia  rarely  possible  to  obtain  sufficient  water  for  a  lar^e 
town  without  going  to  a  constderablc  distance  and  to  great 
expense  for  it,  and  when  used  for  ordinary  domestic  purposes, 
whether  it  be  culinary,  household  cleansing, or  washing  purposes^ 
or  the  vehicle  for  carrying  away  the  alvine  discharges,  or  for 
any  other  pui"pase,  artiiieial  means  must  be  adopted  for  convey- 
ing it  away*  Pro^isioii  must  likewise  be  made  for  the  removal 
of  the  rail!  falling  iipon  the  fiite  of  the  town,  and  some  method 
must  be  adopted  ,for  the  scavenging  or  removal  of  the  moro 
solid  waste  materials  produced  in  more  or  less  quantity  in  eveiy 
town. 

The  best  method  of  remo%-ing  all  decomposing  matter  from 
the  site  of  a  town  must  be  admitted  to  be  tiiat  which  performa 
its  work  must  efticieutly,  moat  conveniently,  most  expeditiously, 
is  the  least  costly,  and  gives  the  best  results  in  a  eanitary  point 
of  view. 

So  far  as  the  drainage  of  a  town  is  concenied,  it  will  he 
admitted  tliat  three  things  are  necessary  in  order  to  secure  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants  : — 

1st.  The  effectual  drainage  of  its  surface. 

2nd.  The  drainage  of  the  subaoih 

.Ird.  The  means  of  conveying  away  the  polluted  water. 

It  is  not  now  necessary  to  enter  into  such  details  as  relate 
to  a  system  of  sewerage,  as  the  expediency  or  not,  of  eonstmet- 
ing  one  or  more  sets  of  sewers  to  deal  conjointly,  or  separately, 
with  tlitj  eewiin^e,  rain,  or  subsoil  water.  Wc  will  con^ne  our 
attention  to  some  matters  in  dispute  at  the  present -time  as  to 
which  is  tlie  best  method  of  conveying  away  the  excreta  And 
other  noxious  and  decompoaing  matters  iVom  the  sites  of  towns. 

In  approaching  this  question,  in  tlio  opinion  of  the  author 
too  much  etrfss  is  at  present  laid  on  the  agricultural,  rather 
than  on  the  sanitary,  aspect  of  affairs.  It  is  o»  this  account 
chiefly  that  a  variety  of  schemes  have  been  proposed  and  put 
in  practice  for  collecting  the  nianurial  element  of  the  popula- 
tion, with  a  view,  if  possible^  to  realise  a  profit  therefrom.  In 
deciding  such  questions,  the  authoritiea  of  towna  should  con- 
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^idcr  that  tlierc  is  more  to  be  gained  by  a  jierfect  system 
shall  preserve  health  aad  lease  d  the  rUk  oi'  death  thua  liy  any 
system,  however  reniunerative,  if  there  ai'e  good  and  sound 
sanitai'y  objectiouA  to  it. 

Various  dry  meithuds  of  collet^tioii  liave  been  proposed,  sucfi 
as  the  '  Kurekft,'  or  pail  ajateiu,  fonnerly  m^lojjted  ut  Hyde,  in 
Cheshire,  now  in  use  at  Roclidaks  Manchester,  and  other 
places;  modificatioua  of  this  aystera,  us  introduced  by  (Joux 
and  Morrell ;  the  eartb-cloeet  system  (earth  being  u&ed  m  the 
roeaos  of  deodorising  and  fixing  the  inanurial  i>rojK'rty  in  the 
fffical  matter ;  latterly  carbon  has  been  proposed  and  used  aa  a 
substitute  for  earth  with  similar  mechanical  ajiplianees) ;  and 
Captain  Liernur'e  pneumatic  system  of  eollceting  the  fsecal 
Jimtter. 

Of  all  the  dry  methods,  the  ]incuniatic  appears  to  he  the 
most  &im|de,  cleanly,  and  exptditiuUA,  antl  approaches  neareift 
to  the  water  Bystem  in  regai-d  tt^  receivinf^  thealviuediscJiai-ges 
in  clonets,  aud  removing  it  through  plpeti  by  pncumalie  action. 
In  tliCBO  respects,  therefore,  it  is  certainly  a  very  j^reat  im- 
provement on  the  Eureka  or  pail  Eystcm,  or  the  earth-closet 
»ystem»  both  of  which,  but  especially  the  former,  ncecssitate 
the  carrying  backwards  and  forwards  of  pails  of  iiltliy  and  dis- 
giisting  matter. 

Experience  has  now  amply  demonetratcd  that  neither  the 
Eureka,  the  earth-closet,  nor  other  dry  .systems  can  be  con- 
iddcrcd  remunerative,  while  alt  dry  sy^tuuis  require  the  ftecal 
and  other  decomposing  matter  to  1be  Icl't  in  the  midst  of  the 
populations  producing  it  i'or  a  certain  jK'riod,  thus  increaEing 
tlio  risk  of  produciiifj,  or  aggravating,  a  certain  ty[fe  of  dii*euse. 
The  })romoter8  of  tiie  dry  systeuie  advocate  them  as  a  panacea 
f4>r  all  the  evil  connected  with  the  subject  of  town  sewerage, 
butj  unfortunately^  not  one  of  the  dry  syeteraa  that  have  been 
introduced  can  obviate  the  nece&sity  of  a  ayBtem  of  drains  and 
sewers  in  a  town.  Considering,  tlierefore,  that  water  is  re- 
quired t4j  be  brought  iulo  a  town  for  a  variuty  of  purposes 
unconnected  with  the  conveyance  of  the  alvine  discharges,  that 
it  is  delivered  under  such  pressure  that  with  properly  con- 
atructed  and  well-ventilated  draiua  and  sewers  it  becomes  the 
mechanical  agent  wliich  will  bear  away  inuoxiouBly  and  hann- 
lesaly  not  only  all  fiecal  discharges  but  the  refuse  of  waeli- 
liotises,  slaughter- house  3,  and  man  uf act  ones,  which  cannot 
otlierwij^e  he  dealt  with,  it  does  a[ipear,  in  the  author^s  opinion, 
that,  after  incurring  the  expense  of  procuring  water,  and  pro- 
viding drains,  and  scwci-s,  for  conveying  this  water,  after  uac, 
from  the  sites  of  towni^,  the  most  should  be  made  of  it,  and 
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that  it  is  unncce&sary  and  wasteful,  after  paying  the  cost  o; 
water  which  has  the  requisite  mechanical  power,  to  employ 
expensive  auxiliaiy  systema  to  remove  the  excretiij,  and  other 
matters,  by  manual  and  horse  labour,  which  can  be  more  safely 
and  expeditiougly  removed  by  water  carriage.  It  is  generally 
considered  that  a  water- clnaet  entails  iui  increased  cost  in  the 
shape  of  water.  At  first  sight  this  appeara  a  reasonable  as- 
Euniption,  but  expcnence  has  shown  that,  ^-ith  proper  appliaucea, 
no  greater  volume  of  water  is  needed  for  sanitary  purposes  in 
a  ivater-closet  town,  than  is  now  found  neceaaary  in  t^twns  T>'liiGh 
have  no  such  appliances.  The  following  table  of  ten  water- 
closet  towns,  and  ten  middenstead  or  dry  system  towns,  may  be 
taken  to  show  the  result. 

The  average  volume  of  water  used  in  the  water-closet  towns 
is  31*6  gallons  per  head,  while  the   average  volume  used 
middenstead  t^wns  is  357  gallons  per  head.^ 


in 


TStwiae^  of  Wftter-cloMt  Twwna 

QunnUtT 

per 

hmul 

Kfuucs  of  UUIilenniUiiid  Tdwiu 

QtiiRtEtjr 

Alnwick  nuii  CAUozkgjiU . 
Bnpnet       .... 
Crojtlon         .... 
Liverpool   .         ,        <         . 

Po-nzance    .... 
Pljiaoutli        .         ,         .         , 
llibridgo    .... 
AVnjwicli        .... 
Wfltfbrd     .... 
ArfingQ 

30 
3U 

se 

25 

40 
20 
30 
30 

Atht-Ptou         .... 

An 

Bradfoid        .... 
Bacup         .... 

GUligOW           .... 
Lincoln       .         .,         .          , 

Mttlton 

Ormhkirk  .        .        .        , 

Perth 

York.        .... 
Average 

10 
38 
S6 

as 
so 
za 

40 

4a 

30 
30 
S5^ 

816 

In  the  case  of  water-closet  towns,  the  largest  quantity  used 
— viz.  56  gallons  ]>er  head — is  at  Croydon.  This  quantity 
IS  due  to  an  error  in  the  fittings,  which  was  permitted  when 
the  works  were  first  constructed.  It  has  been  amply  demon- 
strated by  practical  experience  in  Croydon  that,  with  proper 
appliances,  15  gallons  per  head  ])er  day  is  sufficient  water 
tor  all  i>urposes,  and  this,  too,  in  a  district  in  which  the  number 
of  watet'Closeta  greatly  exceeds  the  number  of  houses,  many 
houses  being  fitted  with  two  or  more  water-closets. 

One  objection  has  been  raised  to  the  water-carriage  system, 
and  that  is,  the  difficulty  of  extracting,  or  utilising,  the  whole  of 
the  fertilising  elements  contained  in  sewage.     When  it  is  con- 


'  A«  tlie  ag^'gQto  of  the  w&ter-cloact  towns  huTo  a  lar^r  popotadgn  Chan  the 
middflnstflad  towns,  gi renin  the  tablet  tie  dompiuriflon  *<irked  outacfiordSng  to  th»- 
table  ia  siUl  oioro  fAvourabJo  fur  the  waCer-clottet  lovi]«. 
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sidon^d  that,  uj)  to  tbe  present  time,  it  canuttt  be  shown  that 
any  profit  has  been  made,  but,  on  tbe  coatrary,  a  loss  is  in- 
curred,  by  removing  the  fecal  matter  of  towns  by  tbe  dry  or 
other  eystems,  the  coet  of  collection,  manipulatioiij  storage, 
interest  and  principal  on  CApitaJ  employed,  more  than  absorbs 
the  intrinsic  vttlue  of  Xho:  article  collected.  It  is  of  little  im- 
portance through  what  channel  the  lotus  is  incurred.  In  point 
of  eoonomy,  the  water-carriage  will  bear  favourable  comparison 
with  any  other  system,  and,  taking  into  account  what  must  not 
be  ignored,  that  all  water  that  haa  once  subserved  the  ufeCB  of 
man  should  undergo  Botne  systeui  of  purification  if  it  has  again 
ta  be  used,  it  will  be  &eeii  that>  where  tlte  di'y  eyBtems  are  in 
operation^  in  addition  to  tlie  lotJ&  in  collecting  the  fiscal  matter, 
the  impure  water  will  require  treatment  almost  equal  to  that 
necesBary  for  aewagc  conlainiug  the  whole  of  tbe  alvine  dis- 
charges. In  considering  the  question  of  the  disposal  of  the 
sewagCj  either  of  water-closet  ttr  other  towns,  the  aualyses  by 
the  Kivers  Pollution  Commissioners  show  that,  except  a  slight 
excess  of  organic  nitrogen  and  carbon,  the  sewage  of  midden- 
stead  or  dry  system  towns,  contains  quite  as  much  ix>llutii]g 
matter  aa  that  of  a  water-closet  town.  In  many  towns  that 
have  a  dry  system  of  conservancy,  ihc  sewage  ia  really  fouler 
than  in  a  town  that  hus  a  watcr*elosct  system.  This  is  due  in 
part  to  manufactories,  and  aho  to  tlie  fact  that  where  dry  con- 
ser^'ancy  is  in  operation,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole 
of  the  fiecal  matter  of  the  population  is  secured,  the  other  por- 
tion, by  some  means  or  other,  ia  loet^  and  eventually  finda  ita- 
way  into  the  sewers. 

The  case,  as  between  dry  conservancy  and  water-closets, 
fitand^  thus ; — In  every  town  in  which  a  dry  system  of  conBcr- 
v&ncy  is  used,  the  town  authorities  entail  a  large  outlay  in 
collectiugj  manipulating,  and  dealing  with  the  ficcal  matter, 
as  separate  from  the  sewage  proper.  They  do  not  escape 
having  to  deal  with  the  polluted  liquid  at  the  outfall,  which 
requires  juat  as  much  care  and  trealinent  as  if  it  contained  the 
fsecal  matter  of  the  population,  its  chemical  constituents  being 
almost  identical,  and  the  polluting  matter  almost  aa  great  as  in 
the  case  of  a  water-closet  town.  If,  therefore,  any  process  of 
treating  the  sewage  of  a  water-closet  town  is  unsucceeaful*  and 
entails  an  expense  upon  the  constituency,  it  naturally  follows 
that  a  double  expense  is  incurred  by  those  towns  which  adopt 
two  systems — the  sewer  system,  which  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  carrying  away  the.  foul  woter^  and  the  system  which  deals 
with  the  alvine  discharges  of  the  population  by  some  separate 
metliod. 
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llucli  of  t!ie  want  fif  success,  ami  non-progress  in  stanitnrjr 
matters  of  late  yearsj  are  due  to  erroneous  infipressicms  tlmt 
sewage  is  a  material  «f  great  value  ;  and  iiutil  means  or  modes 
arc  known  for  securing  this  value,  authorities  are  unwilling  to 
take  steps  for  promoting  schemes  of  sewerage,  as  tliey  appear 
to  be  more  impressed  witli  the  idea  of  pris^essing  some  hidden 
treasure,  wlitch,  by  the'wayjCannot  he  found,  rat!ier than  by  facing 
the  difiicnlty,  and  looking  at  the  question  from  a  sanitary  point 
gf  view,  and  taking  the  profit  that  will  be  realised  by  the  prose- 
cution of  works  of  sewerage,  as  artsint^  from  the  saving  accruing 
from  the  prevention  of  the  loss  of  health,  or  premature  death, 
from  preventible  disease.  From  the  authors  experience,  it 
would  appear  that,  it  is  the  most  profitable  to  a  town  to  adopt 
the  watcr-c4irriage  system  in  its  entirety.  The  treatment  of 
the  sewage  at  the  outfall,  although  of  primary  ini]>ortance, 
ghonld  have  secondary  consideration,  having  regard  to  tho 
health  and  prosperity  of  the  district  to  be  treated.  That 
eewage  has  a  value,  caunot  be  gainsayed.  That  value,  however, 
differs  immensely  in  different  localities.  The  value  assigned  by 
chemists  to  manures  of  this  class,  universal  experience  3ht>w»,  is 
not  ite  commercial  value.  The  farmer  finds  in  practice  that  it 
pays  him  better  to  purchase  high-claas  manures,  or  manures 
which  have  been  specially  prepared  for  particular  crops.  Bulky 
manures  never  realise,  commercially,  the  value  asj-igued  by  the 
chemist.  As  an  example,  for  farm-yard  manure,  valued  by  the 
chemist  at  15s.  per  ton,  a  farmer  would  rarely  give  more  than 
a  tliird  of  tliis  amount  for  it.  Night-soil,  which  haa  also  been 
valued  at  15*--  per  ton,  seldom  realises  more  than  .3-s.  per  ton. 
The  full  value  of  sewage,  whether  applied  directly  to  land,  or 
manufactured  into  a  portable  manure,  can  never  be  reaUsecl, 
unless  fortified  with  the  several  ingredients  it  lacks.  Liquid 
sewage  is  a  manure  poor  in  phosphate  but  rich  in  nitroo;enous 
compouuds,  while  manufactured  sewage  manure  is  poor  in 
nitrogenous  compounds  and  potash. 

Much  as  is  the  sanitary  good  derived  from  the  sewerage  of 
towns*  and  which  will  take  place  as  long  as  sewerage  works  are 
properly  carried  out,  it  cannot  be  denied  (bat.  a  large  number  of 
the  i^tl■oam8  of  the  country  have  been  polluted  with  the  selvage 
of  towns,  the  refuse  of  manufactories,  the  foul  water  from  mines, 
&c.,  80  much  as  to  become  unfit  for  subserving  the  purposes  of 
man,  and  in  some  Cases  for  the  watering  of  cattle.  In  a  sani- 
tary point  of  view,  the  evils  arising  from  the  pollution  of  streams 
cannot  always  be  directly  traced,  yet  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt  that,  foul  decomposing  matter  cast  into  the  streams  of 
the  country  causes  disease,  and  is  baneful  in  its  effect  on  the 
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licall.h  of  the  icikabitnuts  living  on  tlicli'  lianks.  e^pecialiv  ujion 
etucL  as  ai^e  compelled  to  use  &uc!i  water  for  dietetic  purpose. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  tUnt  works  shttukl  bo  caiTi<?cl  out,  and 
mcagiires  taken,  to  purify  the  sewage  discharged  into  streams 
used  to  furnish  a  sui^tly  of  water  in  districts  below.  Various 
attempts  have  been  made  to  effect  the  complete  purification  of 
sewfl^)  and  on  this  point  the  interest  of  both  the  sanitary 
reformer  and  the  agriculturist  are  onc^  as  the  eomplete 
purification  of  the  sewage  means,  the  abstraction  of  the  whole 
of  the  decompoiiing  ancl  fertilising  elemeiitSj  whJcli,  if  eanipletcly 
effected,  will  [produce  a  great  sanitary  good,  The  questifm  of 
the  purification  of  aew^c  i*  one  that  must  arise,  and  is  totally 
independent  of  the  system  of  colleeting  the  tbcal  matter  now 
in  operation  in  some  towns.  It  haa  been  conclufiivoly  shown 
that,  with  a  dry  system  of  coni^ervancy,  sewers  and  drains  are 
neee.ssary,  ami  that  sewage  i*  proiluced  which  needs  as  much 
pimficatiou  ivs  in  the  caise  of  a  water-closet  town.  The  fear  at 
the  [frescnt  time  is  that,  there  may  be  too  much  generalising', 
and  an  att:empt  made  to  lav  down  dc6ned  Btaudards  of  purity 
which  are  to  be  made  universally  applicable,  but  whieh,  under 
many  circumstances,  are  totally  unnecessary,  and  would  lead  to 
immenfic  expenditure  ancl  serious  loss  to  many  coinmunitica. 
There  are  circumBtancea  in  which  a  high  standard  of  purity 
ifi  absolutely  neceasary^  and,  on  the  other  haud«  others  in 
which  the  crude  sewage  may  be  most  advantacnously,  and  eco- 
nomically, got  rid  of  by  being  discharged  into  the  scii,  and 
between  these  two  limits  thero  arc  gradations  of  purity  required. 
When  high  standards  of  imrity  are  required,  cjcpcrienco  ehowa 
that  they  can  only  he  obtained,  witit  certainly,  ivhen  sewage  is 
applied  to  land,  and  in  titht-r  cases  where  laud  is  unavailable 
or  ihuited  recourse  must  he  had  to  chemical  treatment. 

The  processes  which  have  been  proposed  for  treating  sewage 
may  be  said  to  be  of  two  descriptions,  viz.,  artificial  and  natural. 
The  artificial  process  includes  both  the  mechanical  and  chemical 
treatment,  while  the  natural  process  may  he  put  down  as  irri- 
gation, and  intermittent  fihvfltion.  Of  the  material  which  have 
been  u^d  for  the  mechanicnl  treatment  of  sewage,  it  is  hardly 
lieceafiary  to  speak.  It  in  admitted  that  such  treatment  can 
only  be  considered  as  au  auxiliaty  to  the  chemical,  or  natural, 
processes,  or  to  both  conjointly. 

Of  (he  chemical  processes  the  lime  process  is  the  oldest, 
having  been  patented  in  1840  by  Higgs,  and  is  probably,  when 
efficiently  carried  out,  one  of  the  most  succcusful  in  clarifying 
sewage.  The  albuminous  matter  present  in  sewage  coagulated 
by  lime  clari£c:s  it  much  in  the  t^ame  way  as  doca  L^inglasa 
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coag^ated  in  wine,  or  the  wWte  of  egg  in  coffee.  Lime  a 
acts  by  ueutralising  the  free  carbonic  acid  which  abountb  in 
fermenting  aewage,  auJ,  which  holds  some  of  the  earthy  salts 
in  solution,  the  lime  added  in  this  process  being  converted  into 
a  carbonate,  and  ia  precipitated  in  the  deposit.  The  lime  used 
io  the  treatment  of  &owage  should  always  be  perfectly  fresh. 
To  sewage  of  ordinary  gti'Cngth  ahuut  16  graina  per  gallon 
are  required. 

Treatment  of  Sewage  with  Salt'<  of  Iron,— ^In  the  lime 
process,  the  action  of  tlic  acids  in  the  sewage  upon  the  Diaterials 
ueed,  produces  precipitation,  but, in  the  application  of  the  various 
forms  of  ii'on,  it  is  the  action  of  the  alkalies  of  the  sewage  that 
produces  precipitation.  When  a  salt  of  iron  is  added  to  sewage, 
u  precipitate  is  formed,  composed  chiefly  of  peroxide  of  iron, 
which  is  separated  by  the  ammonia,  and  other  alkaliea  of  sewage, 
into  an  extreraely  flocculent  precipitate,  which  drags  down  the 
suspended  matters.  The  oxide  of  iron  has,  moreover,  an  affinity 
for  organic  matter,  therefore  a  portion  of  this  matter  which  ia 
in  solution^  is  carried  down  with  it ;  the  salts  of  iron  also  carry 
down  the  pho-'iphoric  acid  present  in  the  sewage.  Iron  salts 
also  act  as  a  deodoriser,  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  removed 
by  being  converted  into  a  sulphate*  or  sulphide,  of  iron.  Iron  is 
an  antiseptic,  and  will  preserve  organic  compounds  from  speedy 
decomposition,  Tlie  first  patent  for  the  treatment  of  sewage 
with  salts  of  iron  w&s  taken  out  by  It.  Dover  in  1851. 

Ma^jiesian  Processes  of  Ptirifying  Sptpaffe,—T\iii  action  of 
magnesian  salts  on  sewage  is  complex,  but  the  resulting  pre- 
cipitate is  probably  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  precipitated 
that  do  not  derive  their  direct  agricultural  value  from  the  iigenla 
usedj  aa  both  phosphoric  acidj  and  ammonia,  may  be  precipitated 
in  small  quantities.  The  salts  of  magnesia  that  have  been 
proposed  for  the  treatment  of  sewage  are,  phosphate  of  magnesia, 
superphosphate  of  magnesia,  chloride  of  magnesia,  nitrite  of 
magnesia,  sulphate  of  magnesium,  burnt  and  slackened  mag- 
nesian  limestone,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  sulphate  of  magnesia^ 
and  carbolate  of  magnesia,  ilr.  T.  J.  Herapath's  process, 
which  was  tried  some  years  ago  at  St.  Thomas*s,  Exeter,  is  an 
example  of  the  magnesian  process.  It  was  not  remunerative, 
and  was  abandoned.  In  a  patent  taken  out  by  Dr,  Angus  Smith 
and  Mr.  McDougallj  in  January  1834,  they  state,  speaking 
of  magnesia,  *  it  has  the  property  of  rapidly  separating  the  two 
substances  which  constitute  manure  in  urinu,  sewage,  and  other 
organic  refuse  matters,  but  it  ivas  not  used  for  that  purpose 
because  of  its  inefficiency  as  a  deodoriser.*  *  These  substances 
are  phosphoric  acid  and  ammonia,  with  which  magnesia  combiner 
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to  fpnn  llie  ammonia  phoapliatc  of  magnesia,  a  Fcarcoly  soluble 
compound,  of  great  value  as  a  manure,  anti  well  knowTi  to 
chemist*.*  Thej  adO,  however,  iti  their  putent,  *  The  facte 
relating  to  the  acts  of  umgueftia  tm  substancetii  coutaininfr  phos- 
phoric iicid  and  ammonia^  have  been  tor  some  years  familiar  to 
chemists,  and,  thercforej  we  do  not  claim  its  use  aa  our  luvea- 
tios/ 
i  Alumina  j°rocfjsf*.^Thc  alumina  processes  for  purifying 

ojre  have  been  in  use  for  many  years.  In  France  it  has 
T>een  largely  used  as  a  means  of  purifying  T\-ater  fttr  domestic 
puqioses.  AVben  Baits  c»f  alumina  are  added  to  the  sewaj^e  for 
the  Tmrp<ise  of  praduijing  a  precipitate,  the  alumina  decomposes 
the  hi-carbonate  of  lime,  which  gives  rise  to  the  fonnation  of 
sulphate  of  lime,  which,  with  sul[ihate  of  pntassaj  remain  In  solu- 
tion, while  carbonic  acid  is  evolved,  and  hydrnte  of  alumina 
being  precipitated  in  a  flocculent  form,  drags  flown  various 
mechanical  impurities.  Alumina  also  combines  with  the  phos- 
phoric acid  and  ia  precipitated,  and  moat  of  tho  phoKphatca  of 
the  sewage  are  secured.  Alumina  also  enters  Into  combination 
with  certain  organic  compounds,  producing  inaoluble  inatter^ 
which  it  precipitates*  This  latter  property  of  alumina  is  so 
well  known,  that  it  is  largely  used  as  a  mordaiit  for  fixing 
colours,  as  it  combines  witli  cotton,  wool.  &o.,  with  such  affinity 
that  washing  will  not  remove  it.  When  lime  is  used  us  an 
adjunct  to  precipitate  sulphate  of  alumina,  it  deprives  the  latter 
of  its  acid;,  when  it  becomes  in&oluble  in  pure  water,  and  ia  pre- 
cipitated as  a  hydrated  oxide  of  alumina,  which  enielaps  the 
suspended  impurities,  dragging  them  down  i-  ith  it.  This  pre- 
cipitate forms  a  sort  of  gelatinous  substauce  which  ie  readily 
dififiolved  in  solution  oi  soda  and  pot^sia,  li  nee  some  portion 
of  the  alumina  remains  in  the  effluent  water  after  treatment. 
Professor  Way,  and  Dr.  Voelcker,  have  shown  that  clay  (the 
hoAe  of  alum)  has  the  power  of  absorbing  chlorine  salts,  there- 
fore, when  this  material  is  used  for  precipitating  sewage,  a  small 
amount  of  chloride  of  sodium  will  be  removed  from  the  sewage. 
The  ingredients  necessary  for  the  succeasful  carrying  out  of  the 
alumina  pmcesa,  are  so  universally  distributed  over  the  couutryj 
and  are  so  chenply  and  easily  procurable,  that  this  process  will 
commend  it-^elf  on  this  account*  This  process  was  first  patented 
by  H.  Stothert  in  I8J2. 

Phosphate  I*racexses  of  Treating  Sewage. — In  the  phosphate 
processes,  a  material  of  considerable  agricultural  value  is  used, 
consequently,  it  U  supposed  that  a  manure  of  great  intrinsic 
value  is  secured  \\x  the  precipitate.  Although  the  precipitate 
uiidoubtcdiy  has  a  greater  value  thou  the  precipitate  produced 
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hy  auy  other  process,  increased  value  is  not  derived  from  the 
sewugc,    but   I'rom  the    iagrudicntd    adJetl    to    it,   aud  in    the 
addition  of  these  fcrtilisiug  ingredients,  they  suffer  a  tle«;i'oda- 
tion  in  value  bj  mlniixture  witU  the  inferior  raaterial  prccipi- 
iaXinl   from     the    sewage.     Moreover,   in   all    the    phosphate 
pracesRss,  it  is  necessary  to  add  phosphates  to  the  ^ewat^c  ia  a 
soluble  i'ovm,  wliich  h  Uisually  done  by  dissolving  phu&phatc  of 
lime,  orsome  miueral  or  fossil  phosphate,  in  acid,    Thie  addition 
of  acid  greatly  increases  tlic  value  of  the  phosphates,  but  when 
applied  to  sewage,  tlie  acid  has  to  be  neutralised,  and  the  pbos- 
phftt«s  are  again  precipitated  in  a  less  valuable  form ;  Jn  fact, 
thifi  process  of   pasaino;   soluble    phosphates  through  eewage, 
cauaea  tliem  to  loae  25  per  cent,  of  tJieir  value.     On  account  of 
the  de^adatitjn  in  value  of  the  phosphatrCB,  and  also  on  account 
of  the  materials  lost  in  the  process,  this  system  of  clarifying 
eewage  can  never,  in  the  author's  opinion,  be  made  coriuuer- 
cially  successful.     The  process  is,  however,  a^lvautiigeous,  for 
it  may  be  used  very  successfully  in  claiTfying  sewage  previous 
to  its  application  to  land.     It  is  now  well  known  that  sewage 
la  a  manure,  poor  in  phosphate  and  potash,  and  rich  in  nitro- 
genous compouuds,  and  tliat,  owiiig  to  the   nitrogenous  com- 
poxinds  preaeut  being  so  disproportigned  to  the  other  ingredients 
of  value,  in  utilising  tlie  other  ingredients,  most  of  the  nitrogen 
ia  lost ;  consequently  sewage  in  its  normal  condition  can  never 
be  fully  utilised  upou  land,  so  it  has  been  proposed  to  fortiiy 
it  with  the  ingredients  it  lacks,  and  for  this  purpose,  the  phos- 

?ihate  processes  of  treating  sewage  have   been   commended, 
''roui  what  has  been  pointed  out,  it  ia  clear  that,  if  we  wish  to 
get  the  full  value  of  the  phosphates,,  it  is  better  to  place  them 
direct  on  land,  rather  than,  in  the  sewage;  but  m  a  set-oQ' 
against  the  degradation  in   their   value,  the   addition  of  phos- 
phates  to  sewage  deodorises  and  clarifies  it,  so  as  to  diminiah 
the  risk  of  nuisance  arising  from  its  application  as  a  manure. 
As  a  precipitant,  the  phosphates  act  like  alumina  and  salts  of 
iron,  and  they  are  rendered  soluble  by  an  acid  wliich  is  either 
neutralised  by  the  alkalies  of  the  sewage  or  by  the  addition  of 
an  alkali,  when   an  insoluble  precipitate  separates   from  the 
sewage*  which  drags  down  the  suspended  matter  present.     In 
the  simplest  form,  if  bone,  or  bone  ash,  is  treated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  a  soluble  superphosphate  of  lime  is  formed,  but  if  the 
acid  is  neutralised  by  caustic  liine^  insoluble  phosphate  of  lime 
is  precipitated.    If  phosphate  of  alumina  is  dissolved  in  acid,  it 
will  be  rendered  soluble  ;  the  addition  of  lime  neutralises  the 
acid,  and  the  phosphate  is  again  precipitated  as  an  insoluble 
phosphate  of  alumina,  and  the  same  actiou  takes  place  whea 
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^"earthy  bas&s  combine  witli  |>bosphoi*ic  aciJ  ;  the  precipi- 
tated plvoaphftteSj  however,  are  of  more  vuluc  than  the  origiual 

JnaoJuble  phosphiitcs.  Jis  they  arc  siipposerl  to  be  brought  into 
that  elute  which  they  would  liaturaliy  asduiiie*  on  beiti*^  applied 
tit  land,  but  in  no  ciiso  are  they  so  valuable  us  m  the  inter- 
mediate state,  just  after  they  have  been  treated  with  acid.  The 
principal  object  which  has  been  Rought  to  lie  achieved  by  more 
ihaD  one  phosphate  pi'ffcoafi  is,  the  abstraction  of  nmmonia  from 
sewage,  by  a  process  long  knowni  to  cheraists.     It  ct>nsists  in 
tlie  application  of  pliosphattr  and  niajjncsiaii  salts,  which  have 
the  power  of  combiniiij;  with  ammonia,  as  before  referred  to. 
Tn  practice  this  has  never  been  found  to  entirely  Bueceed  with 
acwage,  and  the   reason  fur   it   is  that  thib  triple  salt  readily 
dissolves  in  \yatcr  containinn^  common  salt,  or  salta  of  ammonia. 
It  is  also  soluble  in  water  charj^cd  with  carbonic  acid.     There 
is  nothitif^  particularly  new  in  tlie  modern  phosphate  processes, 
which  were  thoroughly  investigated  some  years  ago  by  Sir  J, 
Murray,  M.D.,   aud  in   1849,   a  paper  ivas   read   before  the 
Bi^tish   Associations  by   Dr.   Buckland»  then   Dean   of  AVcgt- 
minster,  who^  after  tracing  the  formation  of  coprulitcs^  and 
showing   that  clay,  marl,  and  lime   were  the  agents  used  by 
nature  to  abatn'b  phosphoric  acid  proiluccd  in  the  prm^ess  of 
deoom|>osilion*  he  suggested  that  these  agents  sboiild  I>g  used 
for  ttbsurbing  the  phosphates  of  sewage  by  eombiiun^   with 
them,  and  Mt  deodorising  the  sewage.     The  first  patent  for  a 
phosphate  process  was  taVen  out  in   I8,>8j  by  G-  L.   liiyth, 
ConsuUinj,'  Chemist  to  the  late  General  Board  of  Health,  and 
since  that  period  a  large  mtmber  of  patents  have  been  secured. 
Many    other  processes   have    been    propoaeil  for   treating 
sewage,  such  as  materials  for  aI)sorbing,  evaporating,  freezings 
&c.,  and  the  precjpitates  in   turn   have  been  profiosed  to  be 
manufactured  mto  maiiure,  and  fuel,  as  well  aa  converted  into 
food  for  cattle. 

Of  all  the  processes  which  have  been  adopted  for  the 
puriBcation  of  sewage^  there  is  no  process  equal  in  efficiency, 
and  permanency,  to  the  application  of  sewage  to  land.  All  the 
chemical  procesaes  have  hitherto  failed  to  completely  purify 
sewage  under  favourable  circumstances,  and  fiiil  entirely,  at 
times,  in  treating  an  article,  not  only  varying  iu  quantity,  but 
extremely  variable  in  quality,  and  it  is  therefore  most  diffictUt 
to  carry  out  any  chemical  process  which  requireK  an  exact 
amount  of  chemical  ingredient  to  be  added  to  sewage  of  an 
unknown  quality  or  quantity;  but  in  the  irrigation  system, 
increase  of  quantity,  or  variation  in  quality,  ia  readily  adjusted, 
Irrigatiunj  pure  and  simple,  i^   almost  totally  independent  of 
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seasons,  and  in  some  cases  intermittent  6Ita"ation  tlirough  land 
or  artificial  filters  may  be  adopted,  but  it  is  desirable  that,  with 
intermittent  filtration  areas,  the  success  of  wliich  l&  due  to 
atniosjjlieric  air  contained  in  tbe  interstitial  spaces  in  the  soil, 
that  they  should  be,  in  some  cases,  protected  from  the  weather, 
so  that  in  coatiiauuU3  wet  weather,  the  soil  tshall  not  be  deprived 
of  the  air  necessary  far  the  oxidation  of  the  polluting  matter 
coutiiined  in  sewage* 

The  author  i»  aware  that  it  is  imposBiblc,  in  the  Uimted 
BpaCQ  rif  a  ]>aper  of  this  description,  to  completely  elucidate 
the  subject,  or  supply  the  details,  of  works  of  sewerage*  or  modes 
of  purifying  sewage,  and  the  paper  must,  therefore,  be  looked 
upon,  simply,  as  a  resume,  the  ubject  of  which  ia  to  open  iip 
discuasiou  on  the  all-important  point  of  town  sewerage- 


DISCTJSBION. 

Sir.  P,  H,  HoifLAND  (London)  eaid  we  were  called  Upon  to  believe 
thiit  dirirrhoKil  disease  had  increased  four-fold  since  the  present 
sysieni  of  wnter-clusets  had  been  introduced  into  this  country.  He 
would  not  qtiestion  the  figures,  but  he  complained  that  no  account 
had  been,  tiikcji  of  the  imperfect  ^stora  of  reg-iatration  twenty  yeare 
:igo,  which  aloae  rendered  the  comparison  perfectly  fallaciona.  Within 
his  own  time  two-fifths  of  the  nximber  of  <ieatha  were  not  under 
medtcjd  treatment  at  all,  and  the  cause  of  death  Iiad  to  be  guessed  at 
from  tbe  imperfect  informaiioQ  which  the  attendants  could  give.  The 
consequence  was  that,  of  som*  diseases,  a  very  small  proportion  got 
registered  at  all,  DiarrlnEiil  disease  was  quo  of  iliose  causes  of  de;itU 
whicli  would  be  likely  to  be  misconceived  by  non-medical  report^ra^ 
and  detjths  arising  from  it  would  be  sure  to  be  attributed  to  other 
causes ;  and  he  did  not  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  percentage  should 
have  been  very  much  higher  than  it  reall}'  Appeared.  Scarltt  fever, 
on  the  other  hand,  being  popularly  known  would  be  tolerably  correct. 
In  his  omt  town  a  large  number  of  cases  had  been  registered  as 
convulHiona,  in  which  convulsjone  were  the  effect  of  the  diaeaae  and 
not  the  diBcaae  iteelf,  and  one  informant  would  ascribe  to  convulaions 
that  which  another  would  ascribe  to  the  caure  of  the  convulsions- 
Hc  did  not  believe  that  there  had  been  a  large  increaae  in  diarrba^ 
disease,  still  leas  did  he  believe  tliat  the  water-closet  system  Lad 
tended  Co  increase  it.  He  might  mention  some  remiirkable  instances 
of  the  advantages  produced  by  the  adoption  of  the  water-closet  pyatem. 
The  city  of  Sahsbuiy  used  to  be  known  as  one  of  the  worst  places  in 
the  country  for  diarrhccal  disease  ;  in  £act,  diarrhcea  was  known  lit 
one  lime  by  tbe  name  of  the  '  Salisbury  Complaint;  *  but  by  the  in- 
troduction of  tliia  system,  combined  with  a  good  water  aujiply,  it  bad 
now  become  a  healthy  town,  the  death-iute  being  onjy  Ci^-o-tbirds  of 
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vliat  it  used  to  b«,  and  dinrrlian  liod  almost  ceaied  to  exUt  within  lU 
Mertliyr  was  another  inetanco  in  whicih  the  intrnd nation  of  the  water- 
closet  system  had  been  followed  by  !i  very  large  decrcasci  in  tlie  amount 
of  cliarrJioial  disease.  Ever^'one  know  that  t!ie  preaejico  of  excre- 
mentouB  matter  in  or  near  a  house  was  likely  to  be  a  source  of  tliaeago  j 
and  he  thought  Dr.  Ferciua  had  done  good  Bcrvice  in  calling  nttetition 
to,  and  giving  such  striking  iLlustrattont!  of^  the  evilB  aritiiu^  from  tbti 
wte  of  leaden  pijws  for  ihe  cctnveymica  of  s«wage.  But  no  one  who 
liad  not  a.  Ii3:idcn  head  ^'ould  diink  of  uaing  such  a  pip&  iu  the  present 
day,  and  they  would  never  have  been  used  at  all  had  the  pluijiherft 
Boit  been  caUed  into  conRulLiiion,  earthenware  and  iron  pipes  being 
much  Ijeaa  expensive.  The  great  question  was,  ia  it  better  i'ot  tis  to 
adopt  some  plan  which  will  have  to  be  tried  ovar  again  frotn  the 
heginning,  or  lo  eDdeavour  to  periect  the  water-closet  system  ?  He 
had  Bcen  the  dry  system  often  tried,  but  it  was  always  with  the  samo 
result.  It  was  f|mte  auccesisful  Jia  long  as  the  inveqtor  wjif^hed  it  hitn- 
sali^but  as  soon  us  hia  perB*>Uiil  iitteutioti  was  withdniwn  it  utterly  failed. 
In  hia  own  pliice  he  fuund  thut  this  wna  the  uisc,  nud  thiit  aX  h&i  it 
becauie  iiitolerftblc.  It  involved  constant  indivitlual  attention,  and 
though  it  might  be  useful  in  a  camp  or  a  hospitnl,  h  iva-s  impracticable 
in  towns  where  everybody  had  his  own  way^  and  that  very  oJlen  a 
wrong  way.  He  must  siy  he  entirely  disbelieved  in  the  ba&ia  of  Dr. 
FergUH^'s  argument. 

Dr.  St»;vkh8i>m  MacAdxm  (Edinburgh)  bnd  gtve^n  a  good  deal  of 
attention  to  tbo  aubject,  having  two  yoiirs  ago  had  oci*a«ion  Ui  consider 
the  whole  qUdstion  ilk  rehttinn  to  Edinburgh^  the  ftewugu  of  which  waa 
poured  into  the  water  of  Leith.  They  haJ,  thtrofore,  to  coiisidtr  how 
best  it  could  bu  purified.  Fre^sh  newage  waa  not  th.itjx)Llutijig  Hubst^mcu 
which  people  generally  believed;  and  with  regard  to  its  carriage  by 
means  of  water,  if  we  could  always  depend  tipoo  the  water  carrying 
away  the  whole  of  the  aewage,  hg  had  no  donbt  that  in  the  interest  of 
the  town  itself  the  ajHtcro  would  be  a  very  excellent  one  for  getting 
rid  of  the  Wwage  ;  but  in  the  firat  place  it  had  been  sJiown  that 
tlio  water  did  not  completely  take  the  sewago  away.  There  was  also 
another  question  involved.  When  the  sewage  wna  carried  away  by 
means  of  water  it  poUuted  the  neighbouring  stream.  He  Lad  bad 
occasion  to  muke  uu  examination  of  sewer  gas,  and  he  found  that  ]iot 
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less  thjitn  1^0  per  cunt,  was  inflammable.  lu  regard  to 
of  purifying  eewers^,  there  could  be  no  doubt  thzi-t  we  »t^ht 
fluahing  statiotiSf  where  quatitities  of  water  could  be  UH-lged^d  thr>.>wn 
into  the  dniins  in  large  volumes,  so  as  to  carry  the  sedimentary  matter 
away  with  it.  lie  could  not  agree  with  Dr.  Fergua  ns  to  thi*  inelliciicy 
of  ventilation.  At  Portobello,  where  he  resided,  it  wan  found  that 
acwer  gaa  got  into  the  bouses,  and  they  provided  against  it  by  adopting 
a  system  of  ventilation,  in  which  the  sewer  pipes  were  made  to  [iasa 
through  the  tUrnaci-a  of  the  gaa  workw,  iind  this  prov«d  of  great 
advantage.  Ho  dlReried  fruni  Mr,  Holland's  view  that  the  water-closet 
tsystem  had  done  no  harntt  In  regard  to  8cotlaiid,  tho  w^ll-water  of 
tlj«  rillsge*(  had  been  completely  destroyed  by  its  introduction,  and 
the  only  way  to  rectify  the  evil  would  be  to  iutroduce  a  proper  water 


auppi/-  He  had  beoD  struck  on  noticing  in  one  of  tbo  streets  of 
Gla^ow  the  system  <jf  kying  dr»wri  saphalt  belnw  the  ordinaTy  pave- 
ment.  It  seemed  to  him  that  if  gasi-s  rose  through  the  ^fFoand  fr^m 
sewer  pi  pea  and  could  not  get  tlirough  the  naphatt^  they  wouid  be  driven 
to  find  their  way  throuj^h  the  ground  immediately  under  our  bouecs. 
He  believed  this  asphalt  to  be  impervioiw  to  giaa,  and,  thert-fore  thnt 
the  aewer  gaaca  would  enter  our  houses.  The  more  he  thought  of  it, 
the  more  he  wnHincliued  to  believe  ihjit  the  water-closet  system  was  a 
hnd  one,  nod  thnt,  if  we  had  not  carried  it  out  too  quickly,  vre  hml 
cajricd  it  too  extensively.  He  wa?  not  prepnrfd  to  eny  what  ahonld 
be  substituted  ibr  it,  whether  the  LMrth  ftj'atem  entirely  or  any  othcTt 
though  ill  parta  o£  Edinburgh  tb^  ]jan  eysteui  hud  hceu  oflopted  with 
great  advuutage,  aad  in  Liiuder  the  earth  system  was  adopted  also  ad- 
vantageottsly.  Ho  was,  however,  not  prepared  to  give  a  preference  to  one 
BjBtem  over  aTioth<?r,  but  he  :igreed  with  Dr.  Fergiia  that  the  water- 
closet  system  should  bo  greatly  limited,  if.  hoe  done  avray  WiJlli 
altogi?ther. 

Mr,  W,  C.  81LLAB  (London)  undei-stood  thetiueation  toho,  whatiatho 
best  method  of  dispoaing^  of  the  orj^anic  matter  which  jjoea  down  to  the 
aewera  in  towns?     Two  theories  had  been  propounJed,  land  carriaige 
and  Water  carriage;  and  if  the  sewers  could  be  kept  without  offeDcej 
he  had  no  doubt  that  the  latter  was  the  better  mode  of  ennveyanoe;  hut 
this,  we  all  knew,  was  not  the  case.  He  advocated  a  process  whicJiwua  now 
well  known,  cidled  the  ABC  systein,  which  differed  from  other  syntfina 
in  fif'^t  clarifying  the  liquid  sewage  by  means  of  a  mixture  of  blood, 
charcnal,  and  clay ;  it  was  then  ti'eated  with  aulphate  of  alumina,  whicli 
precipit-ated  a  quantity  of  substance  I'aluable  as  manunf.     He  read  a 
letttr  from  Alderman  Tathoni,  of  Leeds*,  dated  1873,  intimating  tliat  it 
bid  been  fully  tried  ia  that  town  for  eighteen  raontha,  and  had  proved 
successful ;  so  much  so,  that  the  Street  Gimmittee  were  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  it  waa  the  best  syatcTn.     The  Corporation  of  Leeds  had 
spent  60,000/.  in  the  works  nccesFary  to  carry  it  out.     The  Native 
Guano  Ct'tni>any  had  invested  luO,QOO/.  in  demonstrating  the  practical 
character  of  the  A  B  C  process,  and  were  so  aatiatied  with  it  that  Uiey 
came  forward  and  subacribed  a  further  siun  to  carry  it  out.     The  solid 
matter  produced  from  the  6ewa*e  by  the  ABC  process  was  absolutely 
free  froiQ  offl-nHive  odouTj  and  is  c«lled  native  guano.     It  has  also  the 
remarkable  power  of  abfiorbing  every  other  kind  of  offensive  mnlter. 
It  had  been  tried  on  condemned  jish  and  other  such  matters,  and  a 
faorae  had  been  buried  m  it,  and,  after  a  few  weeks^  not  ft  veslige  of  it 
remained. 

Mr.  John  Towle  (Oxford)  said,  that  when  60,000  persons  were 
sacrificed  each  year,  owing  to  preTentible  disease,  which  spared  neither 
hi;?h  nor  low,  it  was  high  time  to  take  up  the  Rubject  in  earnest,  lie 
bluined  the  professional  engineers  for  the  result,  and  instanced  the  cjiae 
of  Norwich,  where  it  was  expected  thnt  25,00UA  would  have  ^aii^bed 
the  HPwagfi  works,  and  yet  they  were  now  hpanding  their  second 
100,000/,,  nnd  were  no  better  than  when  Oiey  bogmn.  Lime  wns  the 
?hing  to  deodorise  sewngOj  but  ilier**  wjus  a  tllHicnUy  in  applying  it. 
The  whole  country,  hoiveveiv  was  rLiekiug  with  fever,  and  ^oiuetlmig 
must  be  done. 
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Captain  Liernur  (Th«  Hague)  said  that  Dr.  McAdam  was  right 
ben  lie  told  them  th«t  fresh  sewage  woa  not  iho  [>alluting  Bubatance 
■which  many  people  Bupposed.  He  bad  devoted  a  great  dcid  of  attea- 
tion  to  the  queatioD,  and  he  believed  that  the  remctly  for  the  evils  of 
Bswago  did  cot  Iaj  in  treating  the  scwa^  at  ita  outfdl.  There  was  a 
■\ray  of  koepin;?  the  excTomeotous  matter  aQtl  tlio  pollutions  nriaiog 
irom  fiictoriea  out  of  the  sewera  iiltogother.  With  regard,  to  tho  latter 
source  of  contain mati on » he  advocated  the  principle  that  every  msm 
lAhookl  attend  to  UL-i  own  buaincs:^.  It  had  I>cen  mid  that  water  was 
lie  chonpcst  mode  o(  conveynncc  \hv  sewage,  but  he  thought  it  would 
bo  fatmj  VfTj'  expensive  if  it  was  rei|tiired  to  renioVQ  all  the  icccal 
mutter,  and  thnt  air,  which  ia  found  ei-erywherc,  wag  very  much  cheaper 
aa  a  means  of"  conveyance,  Wliy  was  it  necessary  to  convoy  every- 
thing by  mcnns  of  one  sewer?  He  thought  the  theory  was  entirely 
wrong.  People  told  him  that  to  have  separate  SGwera  for  each  descrip- 
tion of  sewage  would  be  very  exponaive,  bnt  it  waa  not  fair  to  put  it 
in  that  way.  Removnl  was  only  a  question  of  transport.  Suppose 
that  3  railway  company  bad  only  one  desiiription  of  carriage  for 
passengers  and  fri'ight,  and  some  one  suggested  that  it  would  be  much, 
better  to  have  three,  and  tlmt  the  damnge  caused  by  having  only  one 
would  cover  the  cost  of  ten  curriagea,  Burely  the  railway  coinpsiny 
would  noc  be  justified  in  reiiwing  lo  build  the  other  descriptiona  of 
carrjJigo  because  they  would  cost  loo  much  money  t  The  nianu- 
iajzturing-  tletnents  of  sewape  should  be  kept  out  of  tlie  drains  or 
purified  before  they  were  allowed  to  enter,  because  no  one  knew  so 
well  how  to  purify  a  polluled  water  as  the  person  who  pu|  the  poUmion 
into  it ;  and  bo  lonj?  as  tliU  was  not  done,  it  would  be  nece^ry  to 
write  out  a  nc-w  receipt  every  day*  na  each  new  kind  of  manufacture 
wag  comraonc'cd,  He  then  proceeded  to  e-xplain  hia  pneumatic  Bystem, 
which  ii  now  in  operation  in  Lieyden  and  Arastordam,  In  a  building 
in  any  convenient  part  c£  the  town  is  placed  a  steam  engine  which 
works  an  air  pump,  so  as  to  inaintnia  about  three -quarters  vacuum  in 
certain  air-tipht  reservoira  BUnk  below  the  floor.  From  these  reaervoira 
central  pipes  radiate  in  all  direction.s,  following  the  principal  Btreeta, 
amd  on  or  near  these  pipes,  at  intervals,  atj-cet  tankft  are  placed  below 
tbe  pavements  From  these  street  tanka,  but  septirale  entirely  from  tho 
ceutml,  pipes  are  laid  along  the  street  commttuicating  by  abort  branchea 
with  the  closets  of  each  house.  All  the  jimctions  of  pipes  with  tanks 
nrfc  furnished  with  cocks  or  valves  which  can  be  openwl  or  closed  at 
pleasure,  like  water  mains,  and  are  got  at  by  cock  boxes,  and  turned 
by  keys  in  tlie  ordinary  way.  Each  street  tank  ia  also  provided  with 
a  small  pipe,  upon  which  the  operator  can  fix  a  vacuiun  pipe  for  his 
f^ttidance.  The  vaetium  created  iu  the  central  buitdiug  re&enroira  can 
tiiua  be  cDimnunicated  lo  any  given  atreefc  tank,  so  as  to  furnish  tho 
motive  power  by  wliith,  when  the  cock  on  any  street  pipe  is  opened,, 
all  the  closets  connected  therewith  are  simultaneouiily  emptied  into  the 
tank.  When  tlie  contetitn  reach  the  Btreet  tank  they  are  in  like  manner 
forced  through  the  central  pipes  to  the  reservoirs  imder  tike  central 
building,  and  thence  transferred  by  means  of  vacuum  power  to  herme- 
tiealJy  clofied  tanks  above  the  Hoor  of  the  building.     Trom  tltese  the 
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matter  is  by  air-tight  pipes  distributed  to  the  various  drying  retorts 

for  itfl  reduction  to  a  state  of  powder^  or  ia  decanted  in  a  fluid  form 
iato  barrola  for  irnmediate  transport  to  tbo  country.  Both  processes 
are  carried  out  by  mBan»  of  hermetically  closed  apparatua,  bo  that  any 
escape  of  noxious  gases  is  utterly  impossible.  The  gases  formed  arc 
discharged  into  and  burned  up  by  the  furnace.  The  heat  of  the  engine 
was  found  Bufficlent  to  evaporate  to  perfecC  drynees  the  ivholo  of  the 
ttewflge  drawn  to  the  principn.1  reservoir,  the  operntioH  being  con* 
ducted  la  vacuo.  And  this  condated  of  the  excreta  of  the  water-closets, 
the  slops  of  sleeping  roomSj  and  the  solid  refuse  from  the  kitchen.  The 
rain  water  and  the  liquid  kitchen  B^opa  are  conducted  by  a  completely 
separate  sewer  into  the  river. 

The  Pbesident  of  the  Department  said  be  had  received  reports 
fVom  frienda  of  hia  own^  Profeesora  of  Univeraitiea,  with  respect  la 
Captain  Liemur's  system,  and  he  found  a  generaJ  agreement  in  its 
favour,  80  far  aa  regarded  LeydeUt  The  reports  concerning  Aiueterdiun 
were,  however,  not  so  Batisfactorj'. 

Mr.  Wankltn  (London)  paid  that  without  going  into  reasons,  he 
would  atate  the  conclusion  at  wliicli  he  had  arrived,  after  very  careful 
consideration,  viz.,  that  no  mode  of  diaposmg  of  sewage  existed  so  6a^ 
as,  or  attended  with  leas  immediate  disadvanfcagej  than  the  watcr-e?09^ 
Byatem.  Even  Dr,  McAdani,  who  took  the  contrary  vieWj  and  re- 
^Lrdcd  the  water-closet  syBbezn  na  a  great  evil,  admitted  that  semige, 
properly  speaking,  was  not  the  fonl  liquid  it  was  said  to  be.  It  wa» 
poBsible  to  mix  excreta  with  so  much  water  that  it  hnrdly  gave  off  any 
gaSj  and  waa  perfectly  innocuous.  Occaaionlyt  however,  eewage  ceoaed 
to  be  scwagCf  and  it  was  to  prevent  this  that  their  operations  must  be 
directed.  The  large  size  of  Rome  aewer^  aad,  in  conaequence,  the  ac- 
cumulation of  the  aolid  excremental  matters  in  tlie  corners,  waa  one 
of  the  chief  eauBcs  of  foul  aewera;  and  he  thought  the  dilEculty  it 
involved  could  easily  be  got  over  by  the  engineers,  if  they  tried.  With 
regard  to  the  final  disposal  of  sewage,  he  heUl  that  tlie  proper  way 
would  be  to  filter  it 'rapidly,  or  apply  some  rapid,  precipitating  process, 
from  which  they  couid  get  a  solid  or  j^mi-flolid,  which  could  be  used  as 
was  found  suitable,  the  remaining  liquid  being  sent  into  the  Doarost 
river,  where  it  would  do  no  harm  whatever. 

Dr.  Bond  (Gloucester)  thought  it  would  be  generally  admitted  that 
Dr.  Fergus  had  done  good  service  in  drawing  attention  to  the  want  of 
ventilation  in  sewer  pipes,  and  allowing  the  dangers  arising  from  ti^ 
present  ssyatem*  There  were,  however,  serious  difiiculties  to  be  encotm* 
tered  la  the  vealilation  of  pipes,  chiefly  owing  to  tJicir  small  diameitar 
and  the  number  of  bcnda  in  them.  The  system  of  ventilation  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Fergijs  resolved  itself  into  a  qaestion  of  the  difTcreace 
of  tension  between  the  external  and  internal  atmosphere  of  the  pipe; 
and  under  even  the  best  system  tliat  could  be  devised  it  was  im- 
possible to  prevent  a  return  draught,  and  this  would  bring  the  seiver 
gases  into  our  houses-  There  were  many  cases  iu  which  ventila- 
tion was  quite  impracticable.  Closets  were  so  situated  that  it  was 
impossible  to  carry  the  soil  pipe  up  to  the  top  o£  the  house,  and  in  sach 
citcumatanoea  (and  they  were  of  frequent  occurrence)  the  only  remedy 
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■eemed  to  be  a  cloftet  disinfoctATit,  or  provklon  of  some  Bimple  m&uig 
of  charging  the  liquid  in  the  trap  with  ijome  efficient  disinfectant. 
Hi?  ovfix  experience  taught  him  that  no  one  system  could  be  aJriptt'd  in 
all  pbiccfltanJ  the  diffir-.ujty  had  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  lea-st  expensive 
miianer  oonfiistent  with  efficicucj.  The  true  baius  of  attflckiti^  the 
question  was  thnt  so  ahly  stated,  for  the  first  time  to  hia  knowledge,  by 
Dr.  Liertiur,  that  every  individiial  BliuuJd  be  primarily  responBiblo  for 
getting  rid  of  his  own  difficnltiop,  Cerrainly  untal  aanitarv  htw  waa 
Intended  in  such  a  way  as  to  givfj  Rauitary  3utlioritl<>s  complete  power 
over  tljciroMTH  sowers,  to  aay  if  excrcmental  matter  aliould  I  to  admitted 
into  them,  tt  wna  idle  to  disctus  whether  it  was  better  to  li»ve  nnv  sys- 
tem of  sewcra  for  water  and  auother  for  excremenloua  matter.  Any 
munufiicttircT  could  pour  down  what  he  liked  into  the  acwera  at  ])re- 
Bcnt,  and  this  state  of  things  should  be  remedied.  It  wmild  produce  a 
coni*idembJe  outcry  to  compel  the  nuumlacturers  to  purify  or  gul  rid  in 
Homc  way  of  their  wadle  productfi;  but  in  the  end  it  wonld  cntull  very 
Jitt)«  cxpenBO  upon  them.  Ho  lung,  however,  od  they  were  nut  called 
upon,  ihey  would  take  no  trouble  in  tlie  mutter.  Gvorythtng  rested 
iipE>n  the  narrow  founrlation  that  fumttary  nutlioritiee  shoald  have  full 
power  of  di^tcruiiiiin;?  all  multers  ralating  bo  aewoge. 

Mr.  W.  It.  W.  tivna  ((iliagow)  said  that  Cnptain  Ljemur's  «y»- 
fccm,  with  the  adilition  of  it  little  water*  haid  \tt*Qtx  m  openition  in  a  part 
nf  OlnsfTow  fcir  Ivro  cir  three  y^nrs,  aqd  h;id  worked  very  successfully. 
Jlr.  I^nthum  could  never  hiive  cuiisidered  this  tjui-.stion  with  reference 
to  liirge  tnwni>,  or  !j*^  would  not  liave  sujigested  thnt  the  conditiona 
•which  npplipd  to  such  places  ftl  Merthyr  Tydfil  might  also  hn  put  in 
forcL'  iu  8UcIj  n  town  aa  QU^pv*  Ht'  quoted  from  tititi  calculations  of 
lUcMur?.  Bateman  and  BjLzalgt-'tte,  that  one  acre  of  gnisa  could  uke  up 
3,ltM.'  ions  of  eew-'i^e  per  annum,  and  one  acre  of  ei-realfl  I,U>U  tons 
per  annum;  aiid  aj>pljfini^  tliia  to  Gla^^vw  he  found  tt  would  retjtiire 
l.'i  square  luiles  of  grass  laitd^  or  7^  square  miles  of  laiul  eroj^pod 
witli  orreals,  to  biku  up  the  preseat  uiininiuni  quantity  of  its  sewage, 
and  25  square  miles  of  grasrt,  or  125  squiiro  milea  of  liind  cropped  with 
ccre»lH,  to  ktke  up  the  present  maximum  quantity.  But,  aupposinp: 
tlint  the  present  rate  of  increase  in  the  population  of  Glasgow  was 
maintained,  it  would  require  in  twenty  years'  time  no  leas  thim  35 
stpiare  mites  of  gras?,  or  180  scpiare  milea  of  cereola.  Where,  he  asked, 
WRA  the  neci^asary  land  to  he  obtained,  and  what  would  be  the  Htate  of 
tlie  country  with  35  square  milea  under  water?  Then  they  had,  been 
told  liy  the  CdmmisiO{>Der9  who  hod  been  appointed  to  investigate  the 
eubject  that  sew^e  farm»  mu^C  be  conducted  with  gr«at  cAte>  He  waa 
aatiflfied  that  the  irrigation  syntt^m  cotdd  never  be  auooeflsfully  applied 
to  large  towns  such  aa  Gllkagow. 

hir.  E,  C,  C.  Stanford  congratulated  th<  depanment  on  being 
prewded  over  by  one  who  waa  a  prominent  legialator  and  eminent  in 
science,  because  both  the  law  and  the  science  on  this  subject  needed 
amendment  They  Buffered  under  one  law  which  compelled  them  to 
drain,  and  another  which  prevented  them  from  draining;  and  Bradford 
waa  a  remarkable  example.  In  Londonj  where  they  loiiked  not  only 
for  the  law  on  the  subject^  but  far  the  best  ejEample  of  hoiv  to  keep 
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it,  they  simply  got  over  ibe  difficulty  by  drinking  tlieir  oiiPn  sewag-e, 
cBrr}'iBg  it  out  by  one  tide  only  to  be  returned  by  the  next.  Why 
should  they  not  keep  the  feculent  matter  out  of  tho  sewers  altogether  7 
He  WHS  Hiire  tliat  if  the  time  which  had  boon  spent  on  the  best  m^ns 
of  dieposing  of  eewagG  at  its  outfall  had  been  directed  to  tliia  branch 
of  the  subject,  the  sewnge  difficulty  would  have  disappoared  lotig  ere 
this.  "Whenever  they  had  spoken  of  the  diy  system  they  had  referr^ 
to  the  eaiili  method  of  dealing  with  seivage.  This,  he  thought,  was 
very  unfair,  for  the  dry  system  did  not  Qecesaarily  tnean  tlie  earth 
system,  which  indeed  was  not  applicable  to  all  citsea-  He  advocated 
the  use  of  charcoal,  and  believed  that  tbe  difficulty  of  obtaining  & 
supply  of  that  arlitle  could  be  got  over  by  utilifiing  the  sewage  itaelf. 
So  far  &om  the  system  of  irrigation  being  nn  lidvanco  in  Bcicnce,  he 
thought  it  was  goini^  Imckward  at  least  a  hundred  yeai's.  The  sj-stem 
of  Captain  Licrnur  was  an  advance. 

Mr.  At>AM  Scott  (London)  noticed  the  remark  of  Mr.  Latham 
that  the  liquid  sewage  in  places  where  the  dry  systeui  was  in  operalioa 
was  very  nearly  ss  much  polluted  as  tliat  according  t<j  the  water 
closet  Hystem ;  that  by  the  pail  system  which  Mr.  Lathftm  advocated 
out  of  twenty-nine  or  thirty  ousees  which  each  person  produces  dally 
only  about  seven  or  eight  ounces  are  recovered,  the  rest  iindiog  its 
way  into  the  ordinary  sewerii.  The  President  had  retiM-red  to  the 
puGuniatic  system  ia  relbrence  to  Amsterdam,  and  stated  that  it# 
adoption  there  had  not  proved  so  satisfactory  aa  he  might  hurt 
expected  from  its  i^ucceaa  at  Lcyden-  In  tlie  former  place,  however, 
it  had  bad  to  encounter  much  opposition  from  the  friendfl  of  the  wuter 
Byatem,  in  fact  there  had  been  a  war  of  systems.  Arbjlrary  chmigeB 
had  been  made  without  consulting  Captain  Lieraur.  Tho  macbincrr 
for  existing  eervices  was  out  of  proportion  to  the  pneumatic  power, 
and  in  deviation  from  the  originul  plan.  He  had  reeeived,  in  reply 
to  questions  asked  of  the  engineer,  an  aasorance  that  the  sj-stem  wa» 
quite  effectual  for  the  purpose  intended.  That  where  Captain  LieroTU-'e 
plana  were  carried  out  nothing  olTensivo  could  be  observed,  and  thai 
there  were  no  drawbacks  to  the  system  in  any  essential  sense, 

Mr.  WiLT.iAM  Hope,  V.C.  (London),  had  listened  with  grmt 
pleasure  to  the  paper  of  Dr.  Fergus.  He  had  himself  found  leaden 
pipes  eaten  away,  and  had  come  to  the  same  conclusion  that  they  were 
not  the  right  kind  of  pipes  for  water  closets.  But  he  did  not  come  to 
the  concIusioD  that  becausse  lead  pipes  were  bad,  therefore  water-clo»t> 
w«re  bad  also.  With  regard  to  the  startling  statement  of  rhe  great 
qoantity  of  land  required  to  carry  out  the  irrigation  principle,  all  he 
could  say  vi-as  tliat  the  calculations  upon  which  the  statement  was  made 
were  purely  imaginary.  "When  the  commission  of  eminent  engineeis 
were  called  upon  to  report,  he  placed  his  land  at  their  disposal,  and 
offered  to  make  his  house  their  hotel,  and  gave  them  eveiy  lieiiity  for 
carrying  out  their  work,  but  they  did  not  avail  themselves  of  the 
ofieff  and  the  result  was  that  they  did  not  carry  their  eiperimeuta  far 
enoagh,  and  the  figiures  are  based  upon  a  wrong  system  altogether. 
The  quantity  of  sewage  required  for  a  given  crop  must  not  be  taken 
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into  acwuat,  but  ratliar  the  number  of  persoae  per  acre.  It  mattered 
very  litt^L'  wlietLcr  the  feculent  matter  was  tftken  out  or  not,  aa  it  ooly 
repre«eut«(l  about  one-siith  of  ihe  wliolc-  But  wliat  (everyone  seemed 
to  \om  sight  of  in  advacLtiug  d^  systeniB  U,  th:tt  tha  grciit  bulk  of 
the  water  which  corned  into  a  tcwn  aC  one  end  pure  tiuib  out  dirty  at 
tlie  other  cod.  Captain  Liomur  liad  t^id  that  he  wuuld  call  upou  the 
miuiiifucturpr  eitlier  to  puriJ/  or  dispose  of  hiti  waste  productn.  He 
(Mr.  UopL*)  did  not  think  it  Wftft  v  practicable  propoaaL  Cnplain 
Liemur  haJ  also  stated  thftt  tho  niinwater  and  oLlter  sloja  were 
perfectly  harniless  iind  might  go  into  the  rivt rs,  Ilis  opinion  wiw  th;it 
tliese  waters  woidd  be  found  to  contuin.  urine  and  other  ibul  mutter 
■which  will  of  neceaaity  go  into  tlie  flewer.  It  was  not  diilicult  tn  draw 
pictures  of  houdcmaid^  going  ubcut  tlicir  duties  and  colleuting  soap- 
Buds  LQ  one  pail  and  unuc  in  anotiier.  lie  had  started  with  the  very 
hurgest  town,  London  itoelf,  for  the  purpose  of  applying  the  irrigntion 
principle.  The  achome  was  accepted  by  the  Board  of  Works,  and  an 
Act  «l"  I*arli«.ment  obtained  for  it,  A  select  committee  had  rejmrted  that 
his  flcJicnve  was  a  useful  ami  prufitidile  one,  and  that  no  inor«'  useful 
an  J  profitable  pyatem  could  bodeviaed.  The  renaon  why  irrigation  hita 
B^  bet'u  carried  out  almost  univeriially  over  this  comitty  was  that  tlie 
,-4^pany  which  vfoA  carrying  it  out  had  got  into  Um  hands  v(  those 
whom  he  would  not  characterise  further  than  by  Haying  that  they 
had  Hiuandcred  a  vast  deal  of  money  in  constructing  works  \vhich 

^vould  be  of  no  use   to  any  pei-eon,  and   had  IjOBn  endeavouring  to 
extract  money  from  the  public  ou  \ariouH  grounds.     Aa  t^  the  lodging 
of  itediuKint  in  the  pipea,  that  arose  from  the  fault  of  town  counsoIlorB. 
For  thin  i^ke  of  economy  iJie  old-lasbioiiied  brii;k  pewcra^  whielj  wero 
pMftDt  10  eonvey  rainwater  oulyf  were  uacd  aa  sewcvs,  and  no  donbt 
■imixietit  would  loilgij.    He  found  abo  that  .'icwcr^  were  made  ten  tiinea 
as  large  aa  tliey  ought  to  be.     If  a  small  ghued  pipu,  with  a  refidr*uab]e 
,         jknMOrQ,  waa  adopted  they  would  hardly  Imve  any  sediment  at  ai],  and 
^H  the  pi{ic  might  with  advantage  be  conatructed  of  iri-m. 
^H         Mr.  W1LL1.&41  BoTi.£v  (Loudon)  said  that  since  the  new  water  sup- 
^H  jdy  and  the  present  sewage  syHtcm  hml  beeu  introduced  inta  JSidiabury 
^V    ihe  death-rate  had  decrca.^ed  from  27  to  IG  per  l,Ui)i).     With  regard 
to  Liie  iiuestion  of  tlie  agricultural  value  of  aewage^  he  hoped   to  see 
Mr.  Hope's  opiuionti  carried   into  practice,  not  only  in  Glasgow,  but 
throughout  the  empire.     He  hud  seen  land  which,  previous  to  the  irri- 
^_^  gation  plan  being  applied  to  it,  waw  letting  at  from  os,  to  2jj.  per  acre, 
^H  now,  atr«r  the  appbcation  of  irrigation^  let  at  25/.  per  acre  ;  and  when 
^H  it  wafi  considered  how  the  death-rate  luid  decreased  where  it  had  been 
^H  BOoceaBfully  carried  out,  he  felt  that   !Mr.  Hope  was  jugtified    in  bis 
J^  statements,  and  be  agreed  with  Mr.  Hope  that  the  figures  quoted  by 
Mr.  Smith  were  unreliable. 

Mr.  Chakles  lii^;ocK  (Manchester)  aaid  Mr.  Latham  was  miatafeen 
in  Baying  that  the  Eureka  fiyateni  waa  in  operation  in  Rochdale  and 
Manclieater.  It  had  never  been  really  alive  in  Rochdale  at  all,  and 
the  system  was  doomed  soon  alter  its  introduction.  Sewers  must  exist 
&B  long  aa  the  towus  themselrea,  but  they  must  be  conJined  to  their 
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original  piiTpo.se.  It  was  neces.^ry  to  get  rid  of  the  organic  matter  hi 
n  waj  most  innoeuouig  to  health.  TJierc  wrts  a  means  of  uccompliflh- 
bp  this  ohject  by  a  dry  system.  A  dry  eystem  did  not  ncceesarily 
mean  ihe  dry  earth  system.  The  sweepings  of  the  streets  were  now 
Joofctii  upon  ns  a  niiL'*ance,  both  on  the  wore  of  health  aod  with  re- 
gard to  the  difficulty  of  getting  rid  of  tF;em;  yet  wliea  burnt  they 
■would  produce  sufficient  charcoalj  at  a  very  small  cost,  to  deodorise 
the  whoJe  of  the  excrement  of  the  town.  This  could  then  he  reduced 
to  a  fine  powder,  and  would  prove  a  valuable  manure. 

Mr.  Euwijr  CsAmviCK,  C.B.  (London),  wiid  that  in  the  year  1S50, 
or  thereabouta,  an  examination  was  made  of  all  the  expcTiments  that 
could  be  collected  throughout  Europe,  including  England,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  apphcation  of  the  excreta  of  towoi)  to  agriculturai  produc- 
tion, and  eminent  agricuJturistB  and  horticulturist s  were  examined  on 
the  question.  At  that  time  the  general  ccncJuaion  from  the  evidence 
was,  ihut  the  best  way  of  receiving  excreta  liable  to  enter  into  decom- 
poaition  waa  in  wnter,  that  the  cheapest  way  of  removing  it  waa  in 
wa,t*?r,  that  the  oheapefit  and  best  method  of  applying  it  to  agricul- 
tural production  was  in  water,  and  that  the  intcrventioQ  of  any  pro- 
cess on  that  method  of  removal  waa  a  waste  of  Inbour-  Since  tlmt 
time  there  had  been  continued  demonBlratiotis  and  uttaclis-^at  least 
upriaings  of  clieniioiil  and  other  theories,  t&  introduce  vnrious  and 
dry  applicationB.  Since  that  time  also  all  these  methods  had  been  tried 
in  France ;  in  fact,  he  did  not  know  of  any  one  experiment  which  had 
not  been  tried,  either  here  or  on  the  Continent.  Intiuiries  had  been  con- 
dncted  by  independent  officers  of  ficience,  who  were  competent  to  af^- 
predate  tho  facts,  who  hud  no  engineering,  or  cheraicid,  or  any  other 
trade  to  eerve,  but  merely  the  public,  uiid  they  hnve  reported  respQa- 
aibly  on  tlie  various  triaU  made.  The  latest  report  just  made  by  t!ie 
French  experimenters  was  lo  the  efiect  that  the  beet  way  was  to  re- 
turn to  every  principle  laid  down  in  1850.  In  Germany,  too,  scientifie 
men  had  been  called  upon  to  lay  down  a  syBtem  of  drainage  lo  the 
City  of  Berlin,  and  to  report  upon  the  application  of  sewage  to  vege- 
table production;  and  they  had  preceded  the  conclusion  by  examina- 
tion of  what  liaa  been  done  here  or  atttnipted  to  be  done  elsewhere, 
find  they  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  'diat  the  application  muflt 
be  direct  by  water,  and  they  had  recommended  the  very  plan  that  waa 
proposed,  with  anme  modification  which  Mr.  Ilojie  had  adopted.  The 
plan  had  also  been  advocated  by  the  Sanitary  Conimiaaion,  and  it  had 
been  carried  out  with  success  in  Dant?,ic,  He  ivas  Borry  to  see  that  tui 
effort  had  het-n  made  to  affect  the  first  conclusion  arrived  at  in  BeJgiom, 
but  tho  latest  report  on  the  subject  was  from  the  French  Commi^on, 
in  which  it  was  stated  that  they  (the  Belgians)  had  come  to  the  same 
concluaion  as  themselves.  On  the  whole  he  considered  that  the  rjues- 
tion,  really  and  impartially  looked  at,  wiU  be  considered  settled.  The 
only  deviation  from  the  first  report  of  1850  waa  as  to  Eubordjaate  me- 
thoda  of  distribution,  whether  by  the  method  of  moveable  chatinelA 
(which  he  tliought  still  app]i(.\ible  in  a  number  of  cases),  or  whether  by 
the  method  of  inliltration,  carrying  them  through  raised  canals,  or 
"whether  by  the  old  Edinburgh  water  method,  which  might  now  be 
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C(»Q&iderecl  to  be  abandoafid.  Ther*.'  waa  but  one  concliwuon,  anJ  that 
an  independent  one,  of  the  competent  Bciencc  of  Europo^  wbicK  was  in 
the  direction  of  the  report  of  thirty  years  ugOf  and  wMch  was  now 
adrocatod  by  Hilr.  Elope, 

Dr.  FcitGus  i  Glasgow")  said  that  water  carringe  Und  been  adopted  in 
man}'  large  towns,  and  be  had  been  told  that  London  hnd  spent  thirty  znll- 
liona  in  attempting  to  carry  it  out.  Vet  the  hist  edition  of  Dr.  MurchJ- 
Bon'e  work  tuld  them  that  a  niarlccJ  tticreuse  in  fever  had  occurred  there 
contemponmeoua  with  the  completioti  of  the  main  drainage  scheme. 
Thuy  hud  been  told  of  do  end  of  metlioda  for  cleaning  sewage  at  the 
outfiiil,  but  the  whoie  mifiehief  in  a  sanitary  point  of  vioip  was  done 
before  .the  sewage  reached  the  outfall,  »nd  all  thcao  propogald  were 
therefore  perJectly  u^lesa.  Uo  had  come  to  look  upon  fiewi&t'S  aa  labo- 
ratories for  llie  luanidiicture  of  a«wer  gua.  Mr.  Holland  had  stated  that 
the  J^cgistrar-Gcoeral'ii  Ketnrns  wert;  valueless  for  the  purpoae  of  coni- 
pariBoUj  bnl  he  contended  that  if  ihe  facts  were  as  etJited  by  that  gcutle- 
inan,  it  tnude  hia  easd  much  atrongor;  but  Dr.  fSunon,  in  hia  report 
to  the  Privy  Council,  says  tliat  diuTrlin^al  diaeasea  uru  increiiaini^  in 
England,  He  conld  ijuiie  agree  witli.  Dr.  MuAdaw  about  the  inflam- 
mable mtture  o£  the  gas.  It  had  l>ei?n  coatended  at  one  time  that  we 
had  Qotbing  to  do  but  throw  our  sevrage  into  tlie  i<treani9r  and  that  tlie 
putrescent  Kubatauces  would  there  soon  be  oxidised,  und  would  not 
affile  tlie  purity  of  the  waters ;  but  we  now  found  tliat  no  rirer  could 
carry  oiF  the  quantity  of  Mwage  that  wna  thu-*  tiirown  into  it.  One 
geutlenuin  had  s&id  tliat  with  an  abundant  supply  of  w:Lter  we  should 
have  no  eewer  ga8,  but  ju  Glasgow  tVierc  was  a  \'ery  abuiiJMnt  auppty, 
uo  Ifsa  than  50  galions  per  bead  per  day  for  domeatio  uae,  und  yet  tliet« 
wae  a  great  deal  of  sewer  gas.  lie  doubted  whether  it  would  be  poa- 
Hibl^  [o  prevent  the  aewoi  gases  OBcaping  through  the  pipe^  and  trap§r 
which  biiaime  corroded  by  use. 

Mr,  Baldwis  Latham,  C.E.  (London),  felt  suretluit  Dr.  Fergus  could 
not  EOnouflly  molnl^n  that  the  adoption  of  the  water-cloflet  ^stem  had 
led  to  an  increitae  in  dieoisa  and  death,  for  the  reports  of  the  medical 
oiEoera  of  the  Privy  Council,  who  had  made  inquiry  into  the  matter^ 
went  lo  allow  tlmt  in  all  lowna  in  which  they  had  made  inquiry  the 
di^sseft  which  were  due  to  c:xeremeatal  pollution  hud  decreased  where* 
ever  the  water-closet  system  had  been  introduced.  It  was  quite  true 
that  many  evils  had  arisen  from  want  of  actjuaintance  with  the  meana 
to  be  adopted,  but  that  wa<«  no  iault  of  tlje  syutem  itaeir  There 
were  many  towns  in  which  there  waa  no  ventilation^  either  in  the 
aewer»  or  the  houses.  He  knew  a  case,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the 
death' rate  decreased  50  per  cent,  since  the  introduction  of  the  water- 
closet  syBlem  ^  and  having  quoted  inataneea  in  Germany  where  its  in- 
troduction had  been  attended  with  tlie  nioBt  happy  results,  he  urged  that 
il'  it  could  be  successfully  applied  there,  it  could  Erurely  be  applied  as 
effectually  in  this  country,  llr.  Smith  could  liardly  expect  his  ligures 
to  be  taken  for  granted  as  to  the  land  required  to  carry  out  the  irriga- 
tion scheme  ibr  Glasgow.  He  had  works  in  operation  where  the  sewer- 
agei  of  a  town,  with  l,2U(t  to  the  acre,  was  satistied,  and  he  did  not  ihiok 
Any  difficulty  would  be  found  n\  Glasgow.    He  waa  sure  that  iE  gentle- 
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men  would  only  take  tlie  trouble  ta  compare  the  sUristios,  tliey  "would 
find  that  wherever  tbo  wnter-closet  syatC'm  hris  been  introducocl,  an  ira- 
pro\'einent  has  immediately  taken,  place  io  tlie  health  of  the  towu,  and 
that  where  the  system  is  not  cam<;d  outj  the  dcnth-ratc  is  more  tliaii 
the  bij-th-rate. 

The  pRKSiDEKT  of  the  Depftrtment  said  theie  woa  no  subject  more 
presaingly  important  for  Glasgow  than  that  of  the  pollution  of  rivtrs,  and 
one  th«  discuBsion  of  which  would  prove  of  greater  benefit.  He  thought 
that  the  House  of  Commons  would  be  obliged  to  do  what  tlie  ancient 
Efi^yptians  did,  he  did  not  know  how  many  years  ago.  The  Egyptian* 
had,  aa  all  wore  aware,  fkbove  thirty  commandments,  iastcad  of  the  ten 
commandments  brought  down  by  Moses  from  the  Mount,  and  one  of  these 
thirty  cpnimandmenta  was  a  most  excellent  one,  and  one  which  he 
Khoultl  not  be  sorry  to  see  added  to  tlie  Decalogue  aa  an  eleventh  com- 
mandrnent,  vi;;., '  Thou  shaltnoi  pollute  rivers,'  It  was  his  opinion  tliat 
the  House  of  Gcjinnions  would  he  obliged  nest  sraeion  to  interfere,  because 
it  waa  perfectly  wonderfuh  wlien  manufacturers  and  To'wti  Councils  were 
told  ^  Thou  slialt  Or  thou  shiilt  not '  do  certain  things,  how  quictlv  lliey 
found  out  niethoda  to  obey  the  law,  Take,  for  instance,  a  case  that  hnp- 
pened  in  Glasgow.  All  who  were  past  midtUe  age  in  Gla^agow  would  re- 
memberwhat  volumes  oE  muriittic  acid  were  poured  out  from  ihc  chimneys 
of  Messrs.  Tennants' works,  and  what  injury  it  djd  to  the  whole  popidatiou 
KiUad  about.  Now^the  Ilouseof  Commons  said  to  the  soda  manutlicturera, 
'  Thou  Fhalt  uot  pollutci  air,'  and  tlie  soda  manu&ctmers  did  not  pollute 
air,  and  the  gaa  which  they  treated  with  such  indifference  and  threw 
into  the  air,  to  the  injury  of  every  person,  is  now  carefully  preserved 
by  them,  and  is  sold  at  a  great  price.  They  are  very  much  obliged 
to  us  for  having  said  so,  and  no  soda  manuficturer  would  like  to  go 
back  to  his  old  pystom.  So  would  it  be  when  it  wns  said  to  inanufiic- 
turera  and  Town  Councils,  '  You  i^hall  not  pollute  rivera  which  (low 
past  you,  la  order  to  wash  ajid  fertilise  the  couiitrVt  iiud  ncit  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  converted  into  nuisiances.'  lie  was  prepared  to  show  tlmt 
there  wore  phms  whereby  every  manufacturer  in  this  coiinirj-  could 
refrain  from  polluting  rivers  and  reap  a  profit  thereby,  and  these  plans 
would  be  adopted  by  all  mariufacturera  if  they  were  obliged  to  adopt  them. 
The  time  had  come  when  the  Government  should  say  tliat  the  nva-B  of 
our  country  shall  not  be  polluted,  but  liliall  answer  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  intended  by  nature,  namely,  to  Jlow  as  healtb-giviqg 
streams  through  the  land,  instead  of  as  mere  ditches.  The  period  bad 
come  when  that  could  be  done  aa  practical  legtwlution,  aa  General  Scott 
had  nientioned  during  the  day's  sitting.  But  lie  (the  chairmau)  went 
fartlier  a  good  deal.  No  doubt,  by  means  of  the  precipitation  o£  aolid 
matters,  a  ^eat  purification  would  he  elTected;  but  he  did  not  tbiak 
that  would  be  su&cieut. 
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H'hat  htjlucncc  has  the  Employmrnt  of  Mothers  in  Mmiu- 
jfactvn's  OTt  Infant  MvrtaUhf  ;  and  tnitfht  uny^  and  what. 
Restrictions  to  he  ptacfd  mt  such  £ntjduj/mrnt  ? '  ISy 
^ViiATMLY  Cooke  Taylok,  Inspector  of  Factones, 

IT  was  my  privilege  to  read  a  paper  last  year  before  this  Aaaa- 
ciationon  tlie  general  question  of  tUc  emiiloymeut  of  married 
women  in  manufactures.  Th^  argnmeuts  then  advanced  were 
confeasedly  and  explicitly  derived  solely  from  the  jjoiiit  of  view 
of  the  women  themselves^  and  the  concluMitms  1  arrtviid  at  were 
adverse  to  any  further  lej^ialative  interference  with  tliem.  1 
have  now  been  invited  tu  consider  (he  matter  from  another 
Htandpoint,  namely,  frt>ni  the  point  of  view  of  the  oftspviug  of 
auch  women  and  tJie  national  interest  in  them;  and  the  terras 
of  tlie  question  for  discussion  are  -  What  influence  has  this 
species  of  employment  on  infant  mortality  ?  Together  ivith 
another  very  extensive  one  :  Oujfht  any*  ami  what^  re^trirlions 
to  be  placed  upon  it? 

Theru  are  beveral  aspects  fi-oni  which  auch  a  question  may 
be  discussed.  It  may  be  discussed  in  its  medical  as])ect,  in 
its  statirittcal  or  economic  aspect,  aiKl  in  its  social  and  poli- 
tical as[)ect.  That  aspect  of  it  which  I  propose  principally 
to  consider  is  iho  lust  of  these,  and  I  lalinil  toucli  bnt  li«^htly  on 
tiic  first,  not  only  because  I  am  not  myself  pi'aclically  ac- 
quainted with  that  branch  of  the  eubject,  nor  evei»  further 
becaune  it  is  one  aspect  which  is  sufliciently  sure  in  this  Section 
to  ohtoiJi  a  full  share  of  recoguitionj  but  also  beeause  I  do  not 
regard  the  queatiim  as  in  any  general  sense  a  medical  one  at 
nil.  For  be  it  observed  that  it  i3  not  positive  results,  medical 
or  statistical,  that  are  of  practical  importance  in  this  enquiry, 
but  comparative  results.  The  mere  medical  investigation  of 
Tphat  influence  the  employment  of  women  in  factories  bus  on 
xhe  rearing  of  their  oRs^pring  might  be  in  itself  an  interesting 
medical  study^  as  also  might  be  the  in'vestigatiou  of  what  in- 
fluence tbe  reading  of  pernicious  novels  by  more  fashionable 
ladies  has  on  theirs,  or  the  smoking  of  tobacco  by  almost  all 
manner  of  fathers ;  but,  unless  we  were  equally  ready  to  discuss 
the  desirability  of  Im[K)»ing  resti'icti\'e  laws  on  novels  and 
tobacco,  they  could  notrank  with  that  upon  which  wc  arc  now 
to  enter.  So  also  the  statistics  of  children  who  die  under  the 
ngc  of  one  year  iu   diffiercnt  places,   and  the   causes  of  their 
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deaths,  are  useful  to  us  onltf  to  comfiare  together,  anJ  not 
tlicm&clvcii  aloue,  &till  less  as  a  lucans  of  iuniishiug  cut  har- 
romng  details  to  disturb  and  terrify  tlie  dyspeptic  and  work 
txpoti  the  eynipatliies  of  the  umrary.  By  their  means  we  may^ 
or  may  not,  be  able  to  show  a  higher  rate  of  infant  mortality 
prevailing  in  factory- towns  than  elsewhere ;  but  I  would  fain 
believe  that  shiiuld  even  the  woret  fall  out,  and  the  former 
result  ensue,  that  there  yet  will  not  be  wanting  isome  rea- 
sonable persona  to  remember  that  humauity  is  not  composed 
exclusively  of  infants,  and  that  there  may  be  experiences  of 
iii'e  even  more  hateful,  hapless,  and  deplorable  than  that  of 
being  early  snatched  away  from  a  miserable  doom.  The  prac- 
tical poinlii  to  be  decided  are  ;  Is  the  infant  mortality  of  these 
districts  a  normal  one  ?  or  is  it  an  abnormal  one  r*  or^  fiually, 
of  so  abnormal  a  character  aa  to  call  for  exceptional  legis- 
lation? Sliould  the  answer  be  in  the  affirmative,  a  further 
CLuestiou  remains :   Of  what  nature  should  such  legislation  be  ? 

So  much,  theUj  being  premised  of  the  scope  of  this  enr^uiry, 
I  shall  in  treatment  precisely  invert  the  order  in  which  it  comes 
before  us  to-day,  and  assuming— what  is  commonly  believe<l' — 
that  infant  mortality  in  factory  diBtricta  is  in  excess,  first 
discuss  the  several  reraedies  that  have  been  suggested  in  re- 
duction of  it,  and  the  feaaibtllty  and  desirability  of  any  such 
remedies  being  applied.  I  ehall  nej;t  enquire  into  the  grounds 
of  the  belief  that  there  is  such  an  excessive  infant  mortality  at 
all,  By  these  means  I  hope  the  most  easily  and  most  briefly 
to  cover  the  whole  field  of  the  controversy. 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  in  the  first  instance,  that  such  qu 
excess  has  been  proved  to  exist,  and  that  as  Domestic  Legis- 
lation is  the  new  political  watchword,  we  declare  at  once  for  a 
liighly  domestic  statute,  to  he  called,  let  ua  Bay,  a  ilaternity 
Regulation  Act*  and  proceed  to  put  it  in  force.  Now,  tlie  first 
tiling  to  be  decided  is,  what  is  a  factory,  and  what  are  manu- 
factures ?  Happily  on  these  points  we  need  now  have  no 
doubt,  for  the  teiiBS  have  been  re-defined  so  lately  as  this 
year.  The  *  Factory  (Health  of  Womcuj&c)  Bill ' — so  called^ 
it  would  appear,  because  the  word  *  health'  occurs  once  in  it,  in 
the  preamble,  and  the  thing  health  is  almost  the  only  thing 
within  the  whole  ran^e  of  Bocial  interests  which  is  consietently 
ignored — ^dcfines  a  factory  to  be  a  building  devoted  lo  the 
manufacture  of  textile  fabrics  by  machinery,  as  in  the  older 
Factory  Acts.  A  factory  district,  then,  is  a  textile  factoi-y  <lis- 
trict ;  and  mauufacture  is  the  manufacture  by  inaeiunery  of 
textile  fabrics  only-  Now,  this  is  very  unportant  to  be  borne 
in  mind.     There  are  of  married  women  employed  in  the  te^Etile 
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fftCtories  of  tLia  country  about  150,000,  striking  a  liberal 
balauce  between  the  rival  statements  of  Mr*  Muudelln,  and  the 
*  Afisociated  Employers'  in  reply;  and  of  all  married  women 
who  work  for  their  Hvctihood '  about  I,a0(>j000,  according  to  tlie 
beet  estinmte  that  I  can  make.  To  what,  then,  doea  the  proposal 
to  place  further  reBlrlctiong  on  the  employmeut  of  manufac- 
turing' niothcra  amount  ?  The  projiosul  ifi,  that  this  fraction  of 
the  married  female  ivorking  population  ia  to  be  singled  out 
from  amongst  the  rest  to  be  Tisited  with  exceptional  disqualifi- 
cations, and  to  be  made  the  suhjecia  of  an  entirely  new  code 
of  laws,  and  a  wholly  unprecedented  system  of  leffislation. 
But  this  married  female  working  population  ifi  itseljf  only  a 
fraction,  though  a  startlingly  large  one,  of  the  whole  female 
married  population.  The  full  number  of  married  women  in 
England  and  Wales  is  computed  at  3,948,527,  so  that  it  is  not 
only  out  of  1,500/14)0,  but  out  of  3,948,527,  that  150,1100  of 
the  most  useful  and  industiioiis  women  are  chosen  to  be  sub- 
jected to  legal  pains  and  penalties,  in  additiou  to  those  already 
sufficiently  severe  ones,  natural  and  socialj  M'hieh  it  is  their 
hard  lot  to  undergo.  1  eay  again  that  this  is  most  important 
to  he  borne  in  mind,  that  the  issue  before  this  meeting  to-day 
may  not  be  confused,  and  the  argument  diverted  from  its 
proper  course.  To  no  good  puq>03c  shall  anyone  in  this  dis- 
cusaion  stfind  up  to  lecture  us  on  *  the  proper  sphere  of  woman,' 
or  on  the  general  prineiplea  of  nursing,  for  these  are  not  the 
matterjii  in  debate.  Tlutse  mysterious  '  spherical'  pursuits  of 
wMch  we  hear  bO  much^  and  these  important  faindy  details, 
relate  aa  much  to  the  three  or  four  millions  of  married  women 
with  whom  we  are  nowise  concerned  as  to  the  1.50,000  with 
whom  we  are;  andj  until  some  one  is  prepared  to  translate  this 
modem  *  music  of  the  spheres  *  into  dry  matter-of-fact,  and 
place  everyone  in  their  a[ipropriate  positiona,  they  should 
not  interest  us.  The  manufacturing  mothers  we  are  to  sup- 
pose are  organised  like  other  mothers,  in  tlie  first  instance ;  but 
we  have  to  enquire  whetlxer  in  their  particular  case  a  particular 
kind  of  occupation  does,  or  does  not,  oppose  certai^i  obstacles 
to  the  due  iLilfilmeut  of  their  maternal  duties,  and  into  the 
suggestions  that  have  been  made  for  removing  any  such.  ^\  e 
are  to  say  if  these  snggefitions  are  feasible,  and  desirable,  if 
they  oould  he  realiaed  in  practice. 

The  accusations  and   suggceted  remedieB   themselves   are 


)  Th(^  relT^tB  of  the  Cenflxts  of  1871  giira  no  infoFiDiirJon  on  tliii  liwd.  In 
1861  ihtttc  wcKj  1,326,431  niamed  women  classed  ua  BDijiloyed  in  duties  ^oihcr 
than  dgmeEtLc.' 
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principaliy  as  follows:  Faclnry  mothers— their  accusers  sn^ 
*lo  not  commonly  nurse  tbeir  ftwii  chililrenj  but  j^ive  thom  out 
to  incDtnpetcut  and  improi>er  persons  i  ol',  if  they  endeavour 
to  do  so,  must  \Xo  it  intennlttcntLy  and  imperfectly,  owiug  to  the 
inexorable  demauds  made  upon  thcii*  time  at  the  factory*  They 
conliiiue  to  work  too  near  the  period  of  confinement,  and  return 
to  wark  too  soon  after;  and  the  quality  of  duties  which  they 
are  called  upon  to  perform  is  i>rejudicial  to  the  health  of  the 
child  before  it  is  born,  aod  to  the  health  of  the  mother  aftGr* 
wards.  Accordinf^ly^  against  these  suggested  evils  they  have 
devised  some  cum»iiig  remedies.  For  instance,  it  is  necessary, 
I  believe,  for  a  mother  who  would  mirse  her  child  ancccssfuUy  to 
be  with  it  once  every  two  or  three  hours ;  thcrofore,  let  her  work 
ten  hours  a,  day  at  a  mill  instead  of  ten  and  a  half,  and  the 
thing  is  done  I  Thb  was  the  argument  of  some  of  the  principal 
promoters  of  the  recent  Factory  Act<  Or  let  her  work  only  six 
and  a  half  hours,  which  was  the  equally  simple  suggestion  of 
otherg.  Again^  she  continues  her  work  too  near  to  the  period 
oi' confinement  j  therefore,  forbid  her  the  mill  for  a  certain  time 
pervious  to  the  event.  She  returnij  to  work  too  bih^h  again  ; 
therefore,  compel  her  absence  for  a  certain  time  after. 

Now,  whatever  improvement  these  two  latter  suggestione 
are  on  the  two  former— and  they  have  at  all  events  the  advan- 
tage of  not  being  nbsohitely  rtdiculous^ — 1  have  searched  in 
vain  among  the  sjtoken  and  written  uttcrancea  of  their  advo- 
cates for  any  description,  or  sketch,  or  shadow  of  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  mcan&  by  which  the  fii^t  of  them  is  to  be  put  in 
practice.  1  need  scarcely  point  out  jn  detail  in  t!ii3  Section  the 
insuperable  difficulties  in  its  way.  How  is  anyone  to  tell 
when  the  ])criod  alluded  to  is  near  enough  for  diamissal  from 
work  ?  AVhat  is  tu  be  the  test,  and  who  is  to  be  coturaisaioned  to 
apply  it?  It  has  been  proposed  by  some  that  tliia  should  be 
done  by  a  *  duly  qualified  medical  practitioner.'  Let  it  be  so 
then,  and  I  ask  with  confidence^  can  you  conceive  any  more 
odious  and  indecent  inquisition  ?  I  ask  you  again,  how  you 
would  like  &uch  an  one  to  be  forcibly  extended  to  your  own 
domestic  circle?  If  vou  can  conceive  yourselveg  tamelv  sub- 
nutting  to  it,  or  if  you  wutdd  not  very  heartily  kick  *  the  duly 
qualified  practitioner*  down  stairs  who  came  to  you  unasked  on 
such  an  errand?  Have  not,  then,  factory  opei"atives  some  na- 
tural feelings  too  ?  But  if  not  this  mode  of  testing  the  matter, 
there  ia  anotherjif  possiblcj  more  odious  still;  namely,  that  the 
judgment  should  rest  with  the  manager,  overlooker,  or  owner 
of  the  factory.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  anyone  could 
really  have  intended  to  legalise  so  gross  an  outrage  as  this;  but 
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in  the  absence  of  any  positive  statement  of  what  they  do  mean 
we  must  take  the  possibility  intn  acc!oimt.  Can  you  reiiJisG  in 
ima^jinatioii  a  more  ghamcful  proposal?  Imaffine  the  abuser 
of  which  such  a  ])ower  would  be  capable  I  Think,  too,  of  all  the 
devices  that  in  cither  cane  mif^ht^  and  would,  be  adopted  to 
conceal  the  tme  jrosition  of  atTairs,  and  the  moral  and  physical 
degradation  that  would  surely  follow.  I  fnrliear  to  enter 
further  npon  these  details ;  in  the  plain  clear  light  of  common 
sense  and  common  decency  such  a  proposal  stands  condemned. 
The  prtjject  of  forbidding  women  to  be  employed  in  mills 
for  a  certain  period  after  their  confinement  has  been  more  for- 
tunate tlian  the  project  for  excluding  them  previous  to  itj  in 
having  met  with  some  intelligible  expounders*  Upon  going- 
into  committee  on  the  recent  Factory  Bill  a  ,^mall  batch  of 
i^islators  were  discovered  to  hat  e  amendments  on  tho  notice- 
paper  appropriate  to  the  occasion  and  to  this  end,  l)r,  Ijush,  to 
whom  I  accord  the  first  place,  not  only  in  nght  of  his  probable 
professional  knowledge  of  the  subject,  but  also  ai*  being  most 
moderate  in  counsel,  advocated  a  period  of  exclusion  of  six 
weeks,  and  that  the  mother  should  be  fined  if  she  returned  to 
work  within  that  time.  Mr.  Tentiant>  Member  fur  Leeds,  sug- 
gested six  months  instead— afterwards  altered, however,  into  the 
mjRtic  six  weeks  also — and  sought  to  shiit  the  reaponsibility  on 
to  the  owner  of  the  factory ;  while  Mr.  Afisheton  heroically 
came  forward  ■with  a  proposition  for  trvvelve  mionths  *  right  off,* 
thereby,  no  doubt,  consideriujT  that  he  had,  circuitously  per- 
haps, but  surely  secured  indefinite  expulsion.  Lastly,  Messrs. 
Bridges  and  Holmes,  the  authors  of  a  report  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  on  tlui^  and  kindred  matters,  had  already  put  their 
suggestion  before  the  public,  to  the  effect  that  a  certain  Black 
List,  flo  to  speak,  of  ivomen  who  had  been  guilty  of  child-birth 
within  a  definite  period  should  he  kept  and  circulated  by  the 
various  local  magistrates  to  the  manufacturers  of  the  district, 
who  would  thus  become  responsible  for  avoiding  to  lake  into 
their  employment  any  of  such  \vomen.  A  Liverpool  justice 
of  the  peace,  bearing  an  honoured  name,  not  long  since 
adopted  a  somewhat  similar  expedient,  with  a  view  to  checking 
drunkenness,  and  a  Drunkards'  List  was  regularly  publishctl  in 
the  local  papers.  Let  us  proceed  at  this  rate  for  some  time, 
and  to  what  sort  of  *  List*' slvall  we  ultimately  come  ?  The 
thought  is  terrifying  and  augj:^estive.  1  do  not  object  to  a 
woman  remaining  at  home  with  her  infant,  if  her  infant  requires 
her,  nor  to  her  performing  all  necessary  offices  about  it,  how- 
ever and  whenever  she  thinks  best  and  Nature  herself  dictates 
— nor,  I  suppose,  does  anyone — but  I  do  very  decidedly  and 
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circuinataiatially  object  to  her  most  intimate  domestic  familj 
affairs  being  made  n  matter  of  public  concern  and  peniil  enact- 
ment, I  raise  my  voice  against  ttig  tyrannical  interference 
with  the  freedom  of  private  life,  however  humble,  this  intole- 
rable Government  meddling  with  individual  liberty,  peraonal 
dignityj  and  social  propriety. 

There  is  a  certain  acbool  of  persons  who  seem  to  believe  that 
l^ecause  a  given  end  is  in  itself  desirable  it  is  no  matter  by 
what  means,  howsoever  cruel  and  unjust,  that  it  be  attained. 
There  cannot  be  a  more  shocking  doctrine.  If  the  method  ot 
suppressing  an  evil  be  more  objectionable  than  the  evil  itself^ 
neither  stateamanship  nor  reason  requires  us  to  move  a^inst 
it.  It  is  the  balance  of  good  which  in  all  matters  of  practical 
polity  is  the  statesman's  concern,  nor  will  unjust  means  ever 
lead  us  to  a  righteous  end.  A  ri^ht  rev.  prelate  has  nobly 
said  that  he  would  rather  sacrifice  sobriety  tban  liberty  in  thb 
country;  I  desire  to  place  it  upon  record  here  that  I  would 
far  rather  see  even  a  higher  rate  of  infant  mortality  prevailing 
than  has  ever  yet  been  proved  against  the  factory  district,  or 
elsewhere,  than  increase  one  jot  the  already  heavy  burdens  of 
maternity,  or  intrude  one  iota  farther  on  the  sanctity  of  tlie 
domestic  hearth  and  the  decent  seclusion  of  jirivate  life. 

It  is,  moreover,  but  an  ill  omen  of  either  the  integrity  or 
unselfishness  of  those  who  advocate  this  chanjrc  that  all  thcdr 
efforts  should  be  directed  against  the  motlier  directly,  and  only 
in  favour  of  the  child  indirectly,  if  at  aU.  For,  oddly  enough, 
we  do  not  iind  that  these  reformers,  who  are  professedly  ?o 
careful  fif  infant  life,  are  prepared  with  any  proposals  on  their 
own  side  for  its  support.  On  the  contrary,  they  seem  to  have 
carefuUy  provided  against  this.  The  child  is  to  be  given  over 
to  the  mother  to  nourish,  whether  she  will  or  no ;  but  who  is 
to  nourish  her?  The  reformers  will  not— they  have  not  even 
given  the  matter  a  thought;  the  State  will  not;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  will  forbid  her  to  nourish  herself;  her  husband  will 
not— there  is  no  effective  law  to  compel  him ;  therefore  why 
should  he  ?  But  if  no  one  must  feed  the  mother^  and  she  may 
not  feed  herself,  then  surely  she  will  die,  and  her  child  along 
with  her,  whicli  seems  an  odd  way  of  preserving  infants.  How, 
again,  about  deserted  \vive3  and  unmarried  mothers — too  pain- 
fully common  social  phenomena — what  provision  has  been  made 
for  them  ?  In  their  blind  zea]  to  shut  women  out  of  the  labour 
market  on  this  poor  pretence,  have  our  philanthropists  quite 
forgotten  what  it  was  that  they  were  to  preserve?  Or  ia  it  that 
the  whole  scheme  ia  so  feeble  and  immature  in  its  conception 
that  they  have  never  tatea  these  common  possibilities  into 
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account?  Might  it  not  mtlier  fieein  tliat  a  simpler  and  more 
certain  way  o!  checking  infant  mortality  wotild  be  to  make 
eomo  provision  for  infants  not  otberwific  provided  for,  to  offer 
somt?  support  to  their  motliers  inetead  of  depriving  them  of  all 
Md  ti)  encourage  them  to  look  on  maternity  as  a  high  and 
pr^ud  pri\'ile«;e,  instead  of  a  disqualification  and  offence? 

Again,  what  pretension  can  be  more  unreasonable  and  inso- 
lent than  that  of  laying  down  a  hard^and-fnst  line  as  to  what 
quality  and  amount  of  exertion  will  be  suitable  to  all  sorts  of 
women  before  and  after  childbirth?  It  Is  asserted  that  tlie 
effort  of  factory  work  is  prejudicial  to  the  infant  ere  it  is  horn^ 
aiid  to  the  mother  afterwards ;  but  ia  it  anything  like  so  com- 
monly prejudicjal  as  the  absence  of  all  eflbrt,  which  to  noto- 
riously and  injuriously  affecta  women  of  a  higher  grade  at  euch 
a  time?  No  one  with  any  extensive  knowledge  of  the  facta 
would  Burely  say  so.  Drive,  then,  first  these  lazy  and  luxu- 
rioua  mothera  intij  exercise  for  the  benefit  of  their  unborn 
children*  and  you  may  Hfterwards  with  a  nearer  approach  to 
justice  drive  others  from  the  practice  of  honest  industry  for 
the  benefit  of  theirs.  Moreover,  there  is  much  vague  and  ill- 
couHidcred  talk  about  the  hard  work  that  goes  on  in  faetorioB 
by  thoae  who  have  probably  never  seen  the  inside  of  one  in 
their  lives.  Much  of  the  labour  in  faotoriefl  nowadays  con- 
gists  solely  of  watching  the  action  of  &elf-acting  machinery,  and 
of  occasionally  getting  anything  riglit  that  may  hap[)eD  to  go 
wrong  with  it.  A  lai^e  portion  of  it  is  performed  by  women 
sitting  down,  many  of  whom  may  be  seen  reading  books^  ecw- 
ing,  or  knitting,  until  the  machinery  itself  gives  notice  that 
something  calling  for  their  intervention  has  ha]>pcncd,  The 
Joining  of  a  thread  or  removing  of  a  bobbin  is  probably  then 
the  highest  «xertioii  needed,  and  they  resume  their  seats. 
Even  weaving,  which  is  usually  the  particular  occupation  cited, 
19  by  no  means  such  hard  work  as  every  female  servant  in  a 
household  is  constantly  called  ujnon  to  pcribrm,  and  nothing 
like  so  injurious  to  pregnant  women  as  the  occujiation  of  stitch- 
ing, at  which  bo  many  uidiappy  8em[)etrca9e9  waste  away  their 
lives.  Shall  I  go  on  and  iubtauce  the  labour  of  the  fields,  and 
horrify  you  with  the  stories  that  are  told  of  the  agricultural 
districts  ?  Not  so ;  it  is  enough  to  ask  why  domestic  servants, 
and  needlewomen,  and  women  employed  in  all  other  sorts  of 
workshops  and  elsewhere  are  to  be  permitted  to  proceed  on 
their  own  way  unheeded,  while  the  far  more  carefully  super- 
vised factory  hands  are  to  be  legislated  against  ? 

But  I  am  reminded,  perhaps,  that  it  is  because  this  latter 
class  is  the  most  sinning  in  the  matter  of  infant  mortality,  and 
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it  is  true  that  we  have  assumed  this.     Be  it  eo  then ;   let  unt 
further  temptation  be  placed  in  their  way.     It  is  said  that  they 
have  an  interest  now  in  getting  rid  of  their  children ;  Iiow 
much  more  will  that  interest  he  increased  when  you  take  away 
from  them  all   means  of  earnings  their  livelihood,  or  greatly 
curtail   their  opportunities?     It  is  not  true   either  that  they 
have  this  interest,  but  rather  they  are  almost  the  only  class  of 
the  working  populatiun  who,  speaking  economically,  have  hoL 
It  is  legal  to  employ  a  ehihl  of  eight  years  old  iu  a  factory,  so 
that  even  at  that  tender  age  they  can  earn  money  for  their 
parents.     In  how  many  other  occupations  is  this  the  case?     It 
would  surprise  some  here  too  to  leani  how  much  money  these 
little  ones  sometimes  do  earn,  and  how  comfortably  a  family  in 
the  factory  district*  may  live  where  all  its  members  have  em- 
ployment,    By  all  raean3  let  cveiT  precaution  be  taken  against 
the  horrible  crime  of  infanticide !     I  am  all  for  that ;  and  I 
will  tell  you  further  how  to  set  about  it  in  the  right  way. 
Establish   day   nurseries,  under    proper    supervision ;   abolish 
burial  clubs — they  were  better  named  Death  Insvirauce  Com- 
panies—above all,  teach  the  dimple  elements  of  physiologv  and 
liygiene  to  the  working  classes.     There  are  some  good  ladies — 
all  honour  to  them — who  have  already  set  earnestly  about  such 
work,  and  I  hope  their  voices  will  not  be  absent  from  the  dis- 
cussion to-day.     Above  all,  I  would  name  one — Mrs.  Biickton, 
of  Leeds — whose  humane  and  skilful  efforta  in  this  direction 
deserve  a  far  higher  tribute  of  admiration  than  it  is  in  my  poor 
power  to  pay.      Would   that  many  more  would   emulate  her 
noble  and  unpretending  example.     Mif^ht  not  faclory-women 
also    establish  benefit  clubs  among   themselves,  to   help  each 
other  when  in  this  predicament  ?  And  might  it  not  he  customary 
also  for  men  to  contiibute  on  their  marriage  toward*  these?     I 
do  not  advocate  high  rates  of  infant  mortality,  or  things  being 
left  as  they  are,  wlien  ponsildy  they  might  be  improved;  I  ad- 
vocate all  the  reverse  of  this.      Let  every  effort  compatible  with 
freedom  and  decency  be  made  to  bring  the  rates  down,  but  let 
the  aim  be  throughout  to  preserve  the  children,  not  to  destroy 
the  ivomen.     And  let  it  be  seen  that  the  efforts  are  compatible 
ivith  decency  and  freedom.     With  what  patiezice  can  we  hear 
it  stated  that  working  mothers  should  be  compelled  to  stay  at 
home   and  nurse   their   childrcUj  when   we   know   that   idle 
mothers  are  not  compelled  to  stay  at  home  and  nurse  theirs? 
With  what  degree  of  calmness  talk  of  compulsory  sui^cal 
examinations    being  forced  upon    honest    and  well-con  due  ted 
wives  because  these  women   labour  for  their  own  livclihootls ! 
Let  me  speak  plainly  in  thia  matter.    We  have  hitherto  prided 
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onrselves  in  thw  country — anti  prided  ourselves  justly— on  the 
liberty  of  tlic  subject,  on  tho  sanctity  of  the  domestic  hearth, 
find  on  the  decency  and  jirivacy  of  our  family  life.  That  unit, 
the  Family,  Is  the  unit  upon  which  a  constitutional  Government 
has  been  raised  which  is  the  admiration  and  envy  of  manlcind. 
Hitherto*  whatsoever  else  the  laws  liave  touched,  they  have 
not  dared  to  invade  this  sacred  precinct ;  and  the  husband  and 
«-ife,  however  poor,  returning  home  from  whatsucver  occu- 
pations or  hara^sinrj  engagements^  have  there  found  their  do- 
minion, thn'r  repose,  their  compensation  for  many  a  care. 
There  has  been  a  sanctity  about  this  English  home-life  which 
even  the  vilest  have  acknowledged  and  the  rashest  have 
respected*  But  let  such  legislation  as  is  now  proposed  be 
adopted,  let  the  State  step  in  between  the  mother  and  Uer 
child,  and  let  ua  for  ever  abdicate  this  pretension — let  ua  be 
prepared  to  remodel  all  that.  Domiestic  coniidenee  is  destroyed, 
I'amily  privacy  iuvaded»  and  maternal  rc9]>OD&ibiIity  assailed. 
For  the  tender  care  of  the  mother  is  Bubstituted  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  State;  for  the  security  of  natural  affection,  the 
securities  of  an  unnatural  lawl  Better  by  far  that  many 
another  mfant  should  perish  in  its  innocence  and  unconseioua- 
nese  than  live  to  be  the  victini  of  sucli  a  state  of  thinpjs. 

I  say,  then,  that  though  it  were  proved  ever  ao  clearly  and 
completely  that  infant  mortality  waa  higher  in  factory  districts 
than  elsewhere,  antl  this  by  reason  of  the  employment  of  mothers 
in  mills,  that  sound  policy  and  respect  for  the  decencies  of  life 
vFould  still  peremjttorily  forbid  any  Icjlislativo  interference 
witli  them.  I  say  that  the  attempt  to  check  such  an  evil  would 
lead  to  consequences  worse  than  itaelf ;  that  no  reasonable  and 
effectual  scheme  for  checking  it  has  ever  yet  been  projiounded ; 
and  I  deny  that  any,  of  the  kind  sug^e&ted,  ever  can, 

My  answer  to  the  latter  part  of  to-day's  question  in  thus  an 
emphatic  Ko  \  hut  wbil&t  I  am  bound  to  record  such  a  coucJu- 
sion  uneftui vocally,  and  do  so,  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  much 
might  be  done,  not  only  in  factory  districts,  but  elsewhere,  in 
reduction  of  the  mortality  amongst  infants,  without  interfering 
at  all  with  tbe  lawful  liberty  of  mothera.  My  principal  sug- 
g€fitiona  on  this  head  I  have  already  given,  but  I  will  here 
briefly  recount  them.     They  are  : — 

I,  The  more  general  teaching-  of  the  elements  of  physio- 
logy and  hygiene.  I  think  no  girls*  school  should  be  permitted 
to  receive  scholars  in  which  these  arc  not  an  essential  branch  of 
education;  even  to  the  vei-y  youngest  girls  such  knowlcilge  is 
important,  for  infanta  are  constantly  left  in  their  care  and  suffer 
by  their  ignorance, 
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2.  The  more  gcijcral  catablishment  of  creches,  or  day 
nurseries.  It  wou.l<l  bo  a  very  ]iapj>y  rei^uU  of  thia  day's  tlis- 
cueeion  if  n  committee  were  nppointed  to  inspect  and  report 
upon  those  which,  I  am  Uild,  already  exist  in  this  city. 

3.  The  supjireseion  of  burial  clubs,  a  system  by  whic)i  a 
premium  is  paid  on  tlie  death  of  every  child. 

4.  The  enactmeut  of  some  efiectaul  law  by  wliicU  a  wife 
may  be  able  to  civrnpel  her  hu&band  to  support  herself  and  their 
commoti  a{|)?priiig,  when  he  refuses  or  omits  to  do  so, 

Tliese  sitnple  remedies  would  da  more  to  lower  the  assumed 
high  rate  of  infant  mortality  in  factory  districts  than  auy  inter- 
ference with  the  employment  of  women,  however  universal  and 
unsparing. 

But  what  if,  beyond  and  besides  all  this  that  I  have  abown^ 
there  was  no  proof  of  an  excessive  infant  mortality  in  factory 
towns  at  all  ?  What  if,  not  only  had  thiB  been  never  provetlfr 
but  that  this  could  not  be  proved  ?  That  not  only  this  could 
not  be  proved,  but  that  absolutely  this  had  never  been  ?  What 
would  you  say  then  of  the  persons  who  had  diligently  striven 
(however  ignorantly)  to  lead  your  sympathies  astray  in  this 
solemn  matter;  who  had  fabricated  (wittingly  or  not)  a  vile 
disease  to  apply  to  it  an  odious  cure  Y  Would  you  not  scout 
them  as  leaders  and  counsellors  in  future,  and  rejoice  that^mi^ 
led  by  eager  enthusiasm,  you  had  not  consummated  a  grievous 
wrong,  and  inflicted  a  shameful  injury  upon  your  sistera 
and  upon  society  at  large  ?  Yet  every  one  of  those  charges  that 
I  here  insinuate  I  shall  here  substantiate.  I  shall  show  vou 
now%  in  the  close  of  this  paper,  that  the  factory  districts  do  not 
show  an  excess  of  infant  mortality,  as  has  been  assumed;  that 
therefore  the  employment  of  mothei-s  cannot  be,  and  is  not^  the 
cause  of  such  an  excess  wherever  it  does  exist;  that  tbia  last 
new  social  difficulty  is  but  *  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,' 
and  all  these  unwholesome  and  unwelcome  artifices  by  which  it 
was  to  be  met  utterly  unnecessary  and  absurd. 

Let  us  commence  with  the  report  of  Messrs.  Bridges  and 
Holmes,  two  gentlemen  who  are,  in  a  measure,  responsible  for 
much  of  the  loose  and  fatuous  talk  that  has  taken  place  on  this 
subject  since  it^  appearance.  ^  Very  strong  stntemciits  have 
been  made/  say  they,  *■  both  by  the  opponents  and  supporters 
of  the  present  factory  system,  as  to  the  degeneracy  or  the  vigour 
of  the  operative  population.  ...  but  to  the  question,  will  the 
children  employed  in  a  cotton-mill  or  a  worsted-raill  compare 
■^  favourably  or  the  reverse  with  children  of  the  same  age,  ra^e, 
•and  district  not  so  employed.  » . .  we  should  have  found  it  hard 
to  return  any  but  a  conjectural  answer.*     This  was  after  em- 
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ploying  several  months  In  visitftifF  the  textilo  districts  for  the 
purpose  specified,  and  ^liows,  in  the  Hrat  place,  that  no  very 
Btrikitig  deformities  met  tlieni  un  the  surface.  Accordingly,  they 
instituted  instead  '  a  careful  and  systematic  cxainiaation  of 
children  on  an  extensive  scale' — the  det:iiled  results  of  whieh 
are  to  be  found  in  n  eon&idemhlc  Bluo  Book  which  is  published. 
The  BUramary  Is  nil  thative  have  time  for.  Here  it  is:  *  In  all 
about  10,000  children  wero  examined. ...  The  jreneral  im- 
pression raade  by  the  factory  children  upon  the  inapeetors  ivas  id 
many  respects  not  unfavourable. ...  Ab  compared  with  the 
children  of  the  East  of  Loudon,  or  of  the  pourer  parts  of  Livpr- 
pool,  they  wore  markedly  superior.  They  did  not  appear  to  be 
more  liable  tlian  ordinary  country  children  to  rickets  or  stTofula. 
Their  general  health  in  most  other  respects  seemed  fairly  ^ood.* 
Butt  we  hasten  to  reverse  the  picture— they  bad  not  as  good  teeth 
or  as  high  insteps  as  aorae  other  children,  and  the  heads  of  many 
of  them  were  infested  by  vermin !  Now,  this  is  absolutely  the 
sum  of  what  they  say  of  the  results  of  this  exanunatiouJ  On 
the  strength  of  such  results  they  report :  *  It  does  not  appear  to 
ua  impracticable,  and  if  practicable,  it  certainly  appears  deair- 
ablc.  Ui  make  some  arrangements  by  which  mnthers  of  young 
infanta  shall  either  be  employed  half-tiuie  or  be  excluded  for  a 
time  fi"om  the  factories  alti.»gether.'  Their  practicable  proposal  we 
have  dealt  with  elsewhere  j  but  was  there  over  so  extraordinary  a 

'  Am  Lnrd  RotwlMiy  seemDd  to  doabt,  in  Uir  diMni'iKion  that  fiullowed  tJio 
jwwling  H^f  thiM  pA|H9r  lit.  ninnjjfcw,  tliivt  I  had  bf^re  qiiiui  fnirly  r^pprweateil  what 
Hmbk.  Hrtdt,;oe>  and  Holmoi  tiaTo  stiid  od  thi»  buIjj>ii'^  I  iippoud  tho  pannga  in 
full..  Noil  lier  liwisa  genLlomcm  irnr  paji-self  can  ht^W  any  jioBaiblB  intareBt  jo  the 
diflcreut  viflws  whit:fa  wo  hold  nnd  tLdvacAta  oa  thie  qUL-^iion  thuii  tiiut  of  ■erring, 
to  th«  W"!  of  our  iibilitii's,  the  cnramon  ciiuse  of  our  ccmntTy  rirrd  of  humnnity. 
The  poKSnga  fmtii  their  ropfsrt  referred  to  is  at  fullown  (pncr  1(1) ; — '  Th**  general 
impreoftion   mjvle  l>y  the  fftctory  childrtn  upon   ihn  iiit.|nvtorii  wns   in    roany 

rwptM-lJi  not  unruvQurqblo.  As  'Ccpmp^il'ed  with  tliL>  i^liildi'itJt  of  lh(i  East  of  I/rindoQt 
or  of  th<j  pwrer  parrs  lA  Livfrrpoal.  they  ven*  martclly  Biiperior.  Ther  did  not 
nppenr  to  he  mure  li»blp  Uiaa  ordiatiiy  eouDl-Fy  childrMi  to  rickeu  mt  iwirofiilfL. 
l^tiir  gaQeTa.1  b«a.lth  in  mo4t  oLher  ivipccta  ■eoiuod  fnirly  ({uad.  Attt^nLioa  w)l«, 
however,  <lniwii  from  the  liHt  to  the  freqaenfj  of  ilieonj'wl  dentition,  mid  of  tho 
fittttMing  or  d<-|irc8|[ioD  of  tliR  arch  of  th?  fool.  Furllicr,  The  Jktlciitinii  of  Aotno 
of  the  ob»err*r»  wb*  «11«J  to  the  almoat  uniformly  dirty  eorniition  of  the 
children's  heads;  and,  although  a  iiiDthir  comliLiim  «r'ii3  ohcarvtid  in  tnaiiy  df  tlifj 
BchnolH  in  non-fftL*tary  districts,  M>li  th«re  tJie  eiiiriipU's  of  rlennlintHii  wi-re  fur 
more  numornus  thnn  in  fivtory  achwila.  In  the  i^vhools  uf  BnM]'f'>rd  and  KeigHey 
Ttftf  f«w  uut  of  th»  taxaj  hximlroils  Axnmiii'QLl  Iijul  hfinHj  free  fmin  rt-nnin  ;  and  & 
fiimjUr  critiditi'oo  is  rei?ort*d  ffrsoi  Ilolton,  llury,  HeywofHl,  nnd  Rochdnlfl,  and 
tJiB  Burrtiundinj^-  beighhouchoodft.  The  f.ift  i  Iml  in  many  schools  of  non-fjMtOTy 
districtH  ft  BiniiiArBtn.te  of  Ihingi  mM  foufld  isluiws  that  a  rt^uetioti  ot  worklnp 
boon,  prtn^  inoro  tuna  to  wpnii-D  for  domtwtic  duties,  woirld  Qit  af  it«o1f  nrinoly 
such  an  evil.  We  civnntil  but  think,  Imivevur,  ihiit  it  might  i!Olitribut*  towapdn 
the  cnriJ.'  Of  thtf  ci->nsid(;nibiti  body  nf  nirdiHil  ieti!ini"ijy  included  iq  th*  report 
I  hare  Mid  nothiag,  for  the  TensouA  trtited  ia  the  pnper  itai*lf> 
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conclusion?     Because  it  waa  noted  of  the  factory  cliildren  who 
were  examined  that  their  general  health  was  good,  that  they 
were  not  more  linble  to  rickets  or  Bcrofiila  than  other  child- 
ren^  that  they  were  *  markedly  sujienor  *  t-o  those  of  tlie  largeet 
non-manufacturing   towns,   therefore    exceptional    prpcautionH 
were  needed  for  them  1     To  no  purpose  do  the  Commissioners 
mildly  describe  this  unexpected  verdict  as  '  not  unfavourable ; ' 
it  is  made  most  evident  how  favourable  it  must  be  held  by  the 
course  to  which  they  are  reduced   in  calling  it   in    question. 
"When  two  such  men,  eminently  distinguished  for  integrity  and 
ability,  and  placed  m  a  poaittou  of  so  much  respousibLiity,  con 
seriously  write  of  bad  teeth  and  dirty  heads  and  flat  feet  as 
BufiBcient  cause  for  introducing  sweeping  legislative  changes,  it 
36  but  too  evident  on  which   side  their  bias  inclines,  and  lnow 
rauch  pre-occupied  they  must  have  been  by  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion.     But  were  it  not  so  even  yet,  the  reader  has  but  to  con- 
tinue the  paragraph  to  resolve  all  doubt.     Even  the  jxiwerful 
plea   of   the    dirty   heads   redounds   presently   to   their   own 
coufusion.  After  commenting  sadly  upon  it,  they  add,  however  : 
*  The  fact    that  in  many  of  the  schools  of  our  factory  districts 
a  fiimilar  state  of  things  was  found,  shows  that  a  reduction  of 
working  hours,  giving  more  time  to  women  for  domestic  duties, 
would  nett  of  itself  remedy  such  an  evil/     Good!    One  might 
have  thought  that  they  bad  thus  completely  diepoeod  of  their 
own  theory,  but  not  so  ;  they  proceed:  '  We  cannot  but  think^ 
liowever ' — mark  the  forcible  conclusion — '  that  it  might  con- 
tribute towards  the  cure'!      JJUJt/ht — coutrihutfi — towards!    Are 
the  Commissioners  jesting  with  us?     Wliy,  so  also 'might,'  or 
rather  far  more  certainly    would,  the  application  of  a  little 
warm   water    and  soap    '  contribute,'  or   even   of   a   closely- 
toothed  comb ;  90  abo  'might' the  dirty    teeth  be  hopefullj 
Biibmittcd  to  a  course  of  Rowland's  odonto;    and   the  feet  be 
happily  encased  in  shoe-Ieatlier  *  towards '  the  same  good  end. 
But   really  the  tiotton  that  the  liberty  of  the  working-women 
of  England  is  to  be  wrested  from  them  because  some  amiable 
but  hypercritical  gentlemen  find  certain  urchins  not  possessed 
of  as  good  teeth,  clean  heads,  and  symmetrical  feet  as   they 
could  wiahj  almost  exceeds  belief. 

The  Commissiouers  are  not  more  fortunate  tn  their  statistics. 
It  is  generally  said  that  by  means  of  figures  ouc  can  prove 
anything,  but  these  gentlemen  have  achieved  the  singular  dis- 
tinction of  having  proved  by  means  of  figures  absolutely 
nothing.  Nay,  so  far  as  their  cause  is  concerned  they  have 
proved  woi-se  than  nothing,  fur  they  have  by  a  strange  system 
of  procedure  evaded  the  real  issue  all  through.     This  system 
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is  none  other  tlian  that  of  jmbHsliin^  a  lon^  Ibt  of  factory 
townSf  with  tJieiF  itij'ant  death-nites,  whilst  not  a  stilitary  non- 
factorj  town  ia  quoted  to  compare  with  thpni !  Kitw  ftiiytliing 
at  ail  is  to  be  prox'etl  by  this  process  it  is  not  easy  to  see.  Nay, 
they  have  themselves  apparently  g^ven  it  up  as  hopeless  when 
it  comes  to  really  making  the  attemjii.  for,  alter  a  preamble 
about  the  *  information  Bupjilied  by  the  Rejgistrar-Goneral/ 
they  exhibit  a  Hst  of  thirteen  factory-towna  cntirt;]y  of  their 
own  selection  (and  iu  uo  recognised  order),  with  their  infant 
death-rates,  only  to  say :  '  The  fiirtt  lenmik  to  l)e  made  on 
theee  figures  is,  that  the  high  death-rate  which  they  show  is  of 
course  not  to  be  attributed  exclusively  to^  even  if  it  were  to  be 
tittributefl  niainty  to,  the  occupationB  of  the  people ! '  What 
more  need  be  said  about  it  at  all,  then,  if  in  their  own  selected 
instanceH  this  ia  the  very  *  first  remark  *  which  they  have  to 
make  ?  But  is  it  conceivable,  after  this  complete  abandonment 
of  their  position,  that  two  gkilful  and  honourable  gentlemen 
should  be  found  to  urge  forward  the  propositions  which  they 
do ;  and  is  it  not  melancholy  that  many  well-intentioned  persons 
should  blindly  second  their  dangerous  endeavours? 

Did  I  boast  idly,  then,  when  I  ])romised  to  show  you  that 
this  assertion,  which  has  been  so  often  and  so  confidently  made, 
has  never  yet  been  proved*  and  is  even  at  the  present  moment^ 
when  we  arc  being  called  to  act  upon  it,  the  merest  hearsay? 
But  I  also  promised  further  to  Bhow  something  on  my  own 
part — something  very  startling  indeed — no  Icbb  than  this,  that 
that  assertion,  which  never  haa  been  proved,  never  could  bo 
proved,  simply  because  it  is  false,  and  tlie  op]iosite  of  it  is  true. 
I  too  have  been  in  communication  with  the  Kegiatrar-Gencral. 
I  too  am  indebted  to  his  courtesy  foi*  information  bearing  on 
thig  Bubject,  and  I  BhnJl  transfer  intact  to  these  pagca  that 
which  I  have  received.  In  answer  to  my  enquiry  as  to  what 
town  had  the  highest  infant  mortality,  I  have  been  furnished 
witli  a  printed  table.  No,  4  in  his  regular  rei>ort,  containing 
this  and  some  other  interesting  information  made  out  for 
'  eighteen  of  tlie  largest  English  toAvns,  in  fifty-three  weeks, 
ending  January  3,  1874,'      These  towns  are: — 


LuodoQ. 

Lciceflt«r. 

Bftidfoid. 

ForlBmmith, 

Nott4sgham. 

L«edB. 

Norwich. 

Lirerpool. 

Bhcffield. 

Bristol. 

Jdanclieater. 

Hull. 

WoWfirliiirDpUi  a> 

fiilfonl. 

SundcrUnd. 

Birmitighaoi. 

OLdhara, 

Ifewt^astlo-un'Tyne 

Now,  which  of  these  do  you  suppose  can  show  the  highest 
rato   of  iofant  mortality '(    Is  it  Mauchester^  or   Salford,  or 
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Leeds,  or  Oldham  ?  Not  one  of  these !  The  town  which  Hea^ 
the  list  is  not  exclusively  a  factory-town ;  it  is  principally  an 
agricultural  and  workshop  to^\Ti,  the  centre  of  an  agriculturjil 
district ;  it  is  Leicester  I  But,  further,  taking  tl>e  next  three 
towns  in  the  order  of  their  demerit,  they  are  Bradford,  Sunder- 
land, and  Liverpool.  Now,  Bradford  la  not  exclusively  a 
fac.tory-tovvn  either  in  the  sense  in  ivliich  the  recent  Factory 
Act  defines  them;  there  are  many  textile  works  in  it,  but  also 
an  almost  infinite  variety  of  others,  and  it  is  by  no  means  a 
factory-town  in  the  eame  sense  aa  Oldham,  Asbton,  Staley- 
bridge,  and  such  as  these.  In  Sunderland,  the  third  upon  the 
list,  there  is  not  a  single  factoiy  at  all ;  and  in  Liverpool,  aa  I 
kuow  of  ray  own  personal  knowledge,  there  is  but  one  I  What 
have  the  asserters  of  excessive  infant  mortality  induced  by 
jnannfacturiug  mothers  to  say  to  this  ?  Not  one  factory  in 
Sunderland ;  and  but  one  &ma]l  mill  in  Liverpool  1  Again, 
taking  the  first  ten  of  these  towns,  there  ai'e  actually  ouly 
three  factory-towns  amongst  them,  namely,  Bradford,  Leede> 
and  Salford,  of  which  the  first  and  secondj  but  especially  the 
second,  are  scarcely  factovy-townfl ;  and  Salford,  which  is, 
comes  the  very  last.  Taking  the  whole  eighteen^  they  only 
include  altogether  six  factory 'towns,  or  but  one-third  of  the 
whole;  and  if  we  were  to  exclude  Leeds  and  Bradford,  but 
these  four,  Manchester,  Salford,  Oldham,  and  Nottingham,  of 
which  the  last  mentioned  is  only  partially  a  factory-town. 
Their  full  order  and  percentage  is;^ 


IjeJMSter    .....  S8'0 

Bmdford 33-4 

Snnd^rlrtnil         ....  ai'fi 

LivfrjHwl  .....  3iru 


Eiriiiingbani 

Hull  . 

"WolverbBDiptou . 


29*7 
29-1 
2iJ-0 
28-9 
27*0 


Salford        , 

OldbauL     . 

Nt'wrastle  . 

Portsmouth 

Mnnehester 

]j>nd<in 

Bristol 

Norwich     . 


I  might  well  rest  my  case  and  end  my  paper  here,  and  1 
hasten  to  its  close,  I  am  unwilling,  however,  to  leave  a  single 
peg  for  an  opponent  to  hang  an  argument  upon.  I  am  anxious 
to  dispose  of  this  long-vexed  question  once  and  for  all.  Mimy 
facts,  too,  I  have  accumulated  in  the  course  of  my  researches  so 
full  of  interest  in  themselves,  and  bo  pertinent  to  the  subject 
under  review,  that  I  would  fain  communicate  them  to  this 
meeting,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  tedious.  Thus,  I  find  that 
taking  at  random  (wo  such  esaentially  manufacturing  towns  as 
Hudderafield  and  Halifax,  and  comparing  them  with  two  of 
our  most  popular  aeaeide  health-resorts,  Brighton  and  Scftr- 
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borough,  that  the  rate  of  inl'tttil  mortality  w  both  respectiTcIy 
and  collectively  higher  in  the  latter.  1  find  that  York  oumbers 
ft  higher  mte  than  AVakcfieM,  or  Todinorden,  or  Pateley 
Bridge,  factorv-toivns  iu  the  sarae  county;  that  Pciixauce, 
right  at  the  other  extremity  of  Knglaml,  id  far  in  advance  of 
Rochdale,  or  Bury,  or  MacclefitieltJ,  or  liolton,  great  luanu- 
iWcturing  centres  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire ;  that  historic 
Cuiterbury  is  a  long  way  ahead  of  Chorley  or  Clitheroe, 
which  follow  swift  upon  it  in  any  alphabetical  list  of  tiaiues,  and 
that  the  typical  fishiiin;-towuof  Yarmouth  numbers  a  very  much 
higher  rate  than  Barnsley,  Bcwdley,  Rlaekburn,  and  a  host  ot 
other  factory-towns  whleh  I  have  and  have  not  mentioned*  I 
waft  particularly  anxious  to  get  some  reliable  statistics  from  a 
purely  mineral  district,  and  I  have  been  happy  in  obtaining 
the-se  from  Barrow,  In  this  remarkable  town,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood,  the  wagen  of  the  ojieratives  have  been  for  some 
time  back  almost  incredibly  high,  owin^  to  the  enormous  ex- 
pansion of  trade  and  the  lUjprocedentedly  rich  veins  of  the 
tineat  iron-ore  which  aljound  in  the  vicinity.  There  is  but  one 
'iftctory  in  the  town,  and  the  female  population  accordingly  is 
Soiost  altogether  unemployed.  Yet  in  thi«  singularly  favoured 
locality,  as  some  persons  might  suppose  it  to  be,  the  infant 
mortality  far  exceeds  anything  that  I  have  yet  quoted,  throwing 
even  Leicester  completely  into  the  shade.  Dr.  Allison,  the 
medical  ot£cer  of  health  there*  has  furnished  me  with  the  fol- 
lowing figures : — From  January  to  August  of  this  year,  in- 
clusive, the  total  number  of  deaths  was  682  j  and  of  these  275, 
or  forty  per  cent.,  were  deaths  under  one  year  of  age.  He 
begs  me,  however,  not  to  include  tlie  last  two  months,  as  they 
were  exceptionally  heavy;  so^  taking  tlic  first  six  only  aa  a 
perfectly  fair  average,  we  get  out  of  a  total  of  465  deaths  172 
under  one  year,  or  just  tliirty-seven  per  cent.  ! 

NoWj  what,  I  ask,  is  the  infallible  conclusion  from  aJl  these 
facta?  We  have  taken  all  sort3  of  places  for  the  purpose  of 
companaon.  We  have  taken  the  typical  seaeido  resorts ;  we 
have  taken  a  tyjiical  fishing-town  and  a  typical  mineraJ-town ; 
and,  comparing  these  with  factory-towns,  we  have  discovered 
that  the  infant  mortality  in  the  latter  was  in  every  instance  not 
greater,  but  less.  The  conclusion  infallibly  must  bo  that  the 
employment  of  mothers  in  manui'acturc  does  not  influence  un- 
favourably the  rate  of  infant  mortality.  Nor  are  we  without 
even  more  direct  testimony  to  the  same  end.  Struck  with 
the  extraordinary  circumBtancc  of  the  bad  pre-eminence  of 
Leicester,  I  wrote  recently  to  the  medical  officer  of  health 
there^  Dr.  Crane,  on  the  subject,  and  received  from  him  a  moat 
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courteous  mtd  valuable  reply^  together  with  his  yenr]y  repor 
la  the  fonuei*  he  ]H'ofessea  hiinaelf  unable  to  account  for  the 
circumstance  of  the  nbnormal  rate :  in  tho  latter  wc  have  a 
curiously  pci'tinent  piece  of  history.  Last  year  the  t^wii  wslh 
visited  by  n  must  severe  epidemic  of  diarrhcea,  and  Dr.  Crane 
was  unremitting  in  his  endeavours  to  trace  it  to  its  cause,  In- 
epectors  were  ajipoiuted  under  his  direction  to  follow  up  every 
clue,  aud  the  full  particularti  of  283  houses  where  deaths  under 
one  year  occurred  were  collected,  and  are  given.  Of  these  283 
iufauts  who  died  from  diarrhoea,  82  were  the  children  of  wonaen 
who  went  out  to  work,  and  201  toere  the  children  nf  women  who 
did  not  /  How  will  my  opponents  get  over  this  ?  lint  one  more 
iustaucc,  and  I  have  done— that  of  London.  London  is  a  non- 
manufacturing  town,  and  ha8  also  a  singularly  low  rate  of 
mortality,  ini'ant  or  otherwise*  It  is,  therefore*  an  iuatauce  not 
immediately  pertinent,  hut  not  the  less  valuable  in  the  way  of 
contrast.  Where  in  London  ia  the  infant  mortality  highest? 
Is  it  in  thoae  parts  where  the  women  do  often  undertake  in- 
dustrial work  of  some  kind- — namely,  in  the  North  and  East  ? 
Not  so  ;  it  is  in  the  West  End.  Westminster  has  the  highest 
rate  of  infant  mortality,  and  Mile  End,  Poplar,  Hackney,  and 
the  City  the  very  lowest. 

These,  then,  are  my  facts,  presented  to  you  precisely  as  I 
obtained  them,  and  merely  marshalled  as  they  came  first  to 
hand;  and  1  tmst  that,  with  such  before  it,  this  raeelintr  will 
not  give  its  sanction  to  any  unjust,  unnecessary,  and  insidious 
scheme  for  placinjr  further  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  indus- 
trial employment  of  women. 

Mr.  William  HorK,  V.C,  read  a  paper  on  the  subjects 

He  said  tliat  the  physical  conditions  of  infmnt  life  must  have  an 
even  greater  effect  on  infant  mortality  than  the  employments 
of  mothers,  and  that  in  considering  what  was  the  greatest  cause 
of  infant  mortality,  they  should  be  guided  towards  a  correct 
solution  of  the  question  hy  finding  what  was  the  greatest  cause 
of  health  and  vigour,  and  what  of  sickness  and  feebleness  in 
young  children.  One  great  cause  of  health  and  vigour  among 
children  was  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  milk,  while  its  absence, 
and  the  substitution  of  floura  and  patent  foods,  was  the  principal 
cause  of  sickness.  The  diminution  in  the  size  and  strength  of 
our  town  population  might  be  taken  as  a  fact,  but  they  might 
eay,  what  had  that  to  do  with  milk  and  infant  moi-tality  ?  Why, 
he  said^  milk  was  the  one  great  source  from  which  the  bone  of 
young  children  was  made.  It  was  a  complete  food,  and  con- 
tained soluble  phosphate  of  lime  in  a  form  more  easily  digestible 
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tlian  that  in  wKiVli  it  wus  found  in  any  other  siibptance,  and 
huniian  bones  contained  mnro  than  50  per  cent,  of  phospliatc 
of  lime.  He  dainied  to  bave  proved  in  Ina  pajiL-r  that  purify- 
ing our  rivers.,  and  giviiii^  pure  water  to  drink,  would^  by  tne 
necessary  and  consequent  utilisution  of  sewage,  give  the  towns 
plenty  of  pure  milk,  and  that  plenty  of  jnire  milk  Avould  rear 
strong,  vigorous  children  and  men.  Sewage  waste  pi'oduced 
deficiency  of  milk  j  deficiency  of  milk  produced  fceblo  children ; 
feeble  children  developed  into  feeble  and  drunken  men  and 
ivomcTi  J  and  the  children  of  these  again  were  more  feeble  still. 
Of  course,  bad  houses,  bad  air,  and  bad  company  all  aggravated 
the  evils ;  but  the  root  of  the  whole  was  want  of  milk.  Take 
one  of  tbc^c  nerveless,  bonele&s  creatures  he  had  described  and 
put  him  in  a  model  house,  with  good  air  and  good  company,  he 
still  would  take  and  require  liiti  dram,  and  wliy  ?  Because  he 
had  not  got  enougli  milk  as  a  chi]d|,aud  because  they  could  not 
feed  enough  cows  witldn  reacli  of  big  towns  unless  they  resorted 

I  to  growing  Italian  rye-gras8  by  means  of  sewage  irrigation. 
Of  that  luilk-giviug,  life-preserving  plant  he  was  now  cutting 
his  eighth  crop  fur  this  season, 
T 
by  M 
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The  iSarl  of  Kosekeht  said  that  he  oonfeoaed  that  the  view  presented 
b^y  Mr.  Cookft  Tayk'r  was  one  so  startling  in  itfl  results,  aad  bo  different 
to  that  airiveit  at  by  (jictorj  inspectorB  after  calm,  impartiiil,  and  mature 
congideraliop^  tliat  he  coidd  not  help  aaying  a  word  on  eome  of  Mr. 
Taylor's  fiicta,  which  seeinwJ  t-n  him  not  to  bear  tho  closest  scrutiny. 
He  thought  tiiat  gt'htietnati  spuk^  with  some  levity  of  the  *  muoic  oi  ihe 
BpliGrea,^  i%&  ha  t«rmc-d  those  certAin  family  duties  which  he  did  not 
define.  It  waji  obrioua  to  thou  preAent  thai  there  were  c<?rtaiii  duties 
•coimectcd  with  the  holy  office  of  maternity  which  could  not  bu  neglected 
inrith  impuDity.  If  they  could^  how  wna  it  tliat  Messrs.  Holmes  juid 
bridges,  after  a  lengthy  inquiry,  found  themsdves  compelled  to  arrivo 
the  conclusiona  tlity  did  /  How  was  it  that  M.  DoUfuB,  o£  Mulhouae^ 
French  manufacturer,  had  felt  lumBelf  impcUed  to  make  actual  expe- 
riment on  the  matter  ?  That  gentleman  was  bo  struck  with  tho  in&nt 
jQortality  among  his  factory  ojieratives  that  he  allowed  all  women  to  re- 
main at  home  for  aix  weoka  aibcr  confmement,  and  paid  their  wages. 
The  result  was  a  dimiuution  in  infiant  mortality  of  13  per  cent.,  thuH 
proving  that  there  were  conditioua  in  factory  employmeot  having  an 
inHuence  on  the  life  of  cliildrcn.  However,  if  it  were  absolutely  im- 
j)oasible  to  devise  any  remedy  that  w&a  not  open  to  the  auiiuadversions 
cf  JVIr-  Cwoky  Taylor,  it  Was  not  too  soon  for  them  at  any  rate  to  begin 
to  discuss  tlic  Rubject.     It  was  ordy  by  discussion  m  Social  ^Science 
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meetiugs  like  this  they  could  liope  to  arrive  at  a  solution.  Aa  t^  tfav 
remedy  proposed  by  Sir.  Taylor,  the  ioalruction  of  niothcra  in  the  ele- 
ments of  phyaology  and  lieiiith  might  do  Boiae  good ;  but  ihey  must 
remember  that,  while  inothera  were  Teaming,  children  were  dying-.  He 
had  not  fhe  report  of  Meusra.  Hohnea  and  Bridges  with  him,  but  he 
eonfe^ed  at  once  that  he  could  not  recognise  iu  the  references  to  that 
report  by  Mr.  Taylor  one-tenth  of  the  pathetic  facta  produced  in  tiie 
document  itself,  and  he  wm  surprised  that  Mr*  Coolte  Taylor  bad  DOt 
noticed  the  fact  that  of  the  children  in  Manchester  one^fttitrth  died  be- 
fore they  were  a  year  old,  Hq  protested  iigainst  Messrs.  Holmes  and 
Bridges'  re])OTt  being  dealt  with  as  it  hud  been,  and  against  tlie  com- 
plete discouragenient  of  all  jittemjits  to  discover  a  remedy  for  what  all 
must  admit  to  be  a  gkrinir  evil. 

Pr,  Alfiied  Cahfenter  (Croydon)  said  to  some  extent  be  agjeed 
with  what  had  fallen  from  Mr.  Cooke  Taylor,  He  did  not  think  that 
it  necesEarily  fotlowcd  because  women  were  engaged  in  the  munu factories 
that  thia  added  to  the  mortality  of  their  infants.  If  they  looked  at  the 
statistical  facta  that  had  been  adduced  in  various  jjartii  of  the  kingdom 
they  must  come  to  that  concluaionj  because  it  was  undoubted  that  in 
some  of  the  agricultural  distriiite,  in  eomo  of  the  small  agricultural 
towns,  and  in  some  of  the  small  citica,  the  mortality  amongBt  iniaiitawas 
as  large  aa  it  was  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  He  dierefore  held, 
from  the  facta  which  had  been  adduced,  tliat  it  followed  that  any  legie- 
lation  that  might  be  forthcoming  should  deal  with  the  subject  generally, 
an  d  not  with  reference  to  manufactories  alone.  Legislation  must  deal  with 
the  subject  generally,  because  there  was  an  enormous  morlalily  taldtig 
place  in  this  country  amongst  cldldren.  lu  many  places  one-fourth  of  the 
children  born — in  some  it  waa  considerably  more — died  before  tiiey 
reached  one  year.  Wlien  they  found  that  under  favourable  circumstanoes 
this  death-rate  was  not  mare  than  fiifc  per  cent,  they  might  well  stand 
appa]led.  It  was  not,  he  thought^  in  the  occupation  of  the  niothera  thM 
the  mortality  arose,  so  much  aa  io  the  way  the  children  were  fed.  Some 
time  ago  ho  made  obBervaticns  in  the  purl  of  the  country  from  which  he 
came,  and  he  compared  the  infant  mortality  among  two  set*  of  people, 
among  tlie  children  of  pubHcans  and  tlie  children  of  clergymen.  The 
inquiry  ranged  over  80,000  persons  and  extended  over  a  period  of  five 
years,  and  he  found  that  the  mortality  among  tlie  publicans'  cliildren 
was  four  times  more  than  among  the  clergymen's  children.  Well,  theee 
publicans'  wives  were  not  enguged  in  raanulacturing  employment,  diay 
were  not  prerentcd  by  any  duties  from  nursiiiig  their  children,  but  the 
fact  waa  that  the  motliers  had  not  nourishment  enough  to  gire  them. 
He  found  out  that  95  per  cent,  of  those  children  who  died  under  three 
months  were  not  provided  with  natural  food,  and  75  per  cent,  of  tboce 
who  died  under  nine  months.  Now,  as  those  publican*'  wives  were 
occupied  chiefly  in  house  dutdesi,  there  waa  no  reason  on  the  score  ©f 
work  thttt  the  mortality  should  be  bo  high,  One  would  euppoed  that 
they  would  not  have  so  large  a  mortality  as  in  those  caaea  where  the 
mother  was  engaged  in  manufactorieB ;  but  this  waa  not  the  case;  »hc 
children  of  publicans  have  the  greatest  mortality.  He  now  came  to  the 
question  which  had  brought  hina  to  his  feet.     There  was  no  doubt  that 
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ihey  cqilIH  introduce  into  th^ir  crowded  locnlitdes  an  abimdoDt  and 
wbole^ine  supply  of  milk  wo  sliould  have  a  great  deal  U'Wcr  tnortnlli^ 
amongst  tlieir  people.  The  people,  even  the  ngricultiira)  popujatioo, 
did  not  get  a  fiutHcrt!iit  supply  of  milk ;  tlie  farnierB  prc-teired  to  give  jt 
to  the  pigs  rather  llian  to  the  poor  people,  aiid  the  consiequence  is  lliat 
children  are  deprived  ol  their  natural  Jbod,  uiid  this  wiu  a  grent  cnuao 
of  tbatliigh  raie  of  moit-ulity  which  they  oil  deplored.  The  people  should 
he  provided  with  plenty  of  milk,  and  that  coiild  be  secured  by  litlli&bg 
their  refiiBA,  and  it  cuidd  be  done. 

Mr,  P-  H.  Holland  (London)  said  the  fycto  m^ntioqed  m  con- 
uection  with  thie  subject  hnd  an  importunt  Leivriny  on  the  eorporation 
etatistdCB  which  Dr.  Fergus  had  biisiight  before  thein  on  tho  previous 
day.  Want  of  proiter  food  was  shovm  to  he  a  chief  cauRe  of  iufnotile 
mortality,  aud,  owing  to  over<population,  thia  deHciency  increased  in 
our  large  towns.  Here  was  a  cause  at  once  to  account  for  u  higher 
death'iate;  and  it  was  satifilactory  if  they  had  done  nodiing  more 
than  atop  the  increase  of  this  death-rftto  by  the  sanitury  iiiipDvemeuts 
which  they  had  introduced-  If  it  were  true  that  (kctory  towns  were 
unhealthy,  it  wan  because  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  people  lived  un- 
healthily; and  the  great  raajoiity  of  the  fuctoiy  rowna  were  unhealthy 
because  they  had  grown  up  with  unnatuml  rapidity  without  jiroper 
ejinitary  improveinenta.  The  mortality  was  very  high  in  Mcrthyr,  not 
became  the  mothers  were  employed  in  tlie  factories,  hut  because  the 
people  ihemselvea  were  unhealthy,  nnd  the  children  died  of  want  of 
pn>|ier  food  and  good  mr.  Manchester,  the  atati&tic.'^  of  which  had  been 
referred  to,  htid  only  a  smidl  proportioa  of  fiictorie;<,  nut  more  than  one- 
:uth  of  the  population  being  thus  employed,  nud  a  very  fttnall  propor- 
tioti  of  them  being  women.  The  tact  wo^  if  tliese  krge  tow&a  were 
prorided  with  im  abundant  supply  of  puce  milk,  ;i  good  water-clodet 
f^steni;,  nnd  a  plentiful  supply  of  pure  water,  more  good  would  be 
accoinpliflhed  than  by  any  reBtrictlve  I^slation  on  tlie  labour  of 
married  women.  Ha  did  not,  however,  think  it  ivrong  to  limit  the 
time  they  ahould  wgrk  in  tlie  day,  for  it  had  been  proved  tliftt  women 
required  more  time  at  home  thau  m«n,  and  that,  in  granting  it  to 
tZieiDf  far  from  diminishing  the  work  actually  perlbrmed  ptr  djiy,  they 
iroa]d  increaM  it  and  earn  more  money  per  day.  The  real  reason 
why  this  c<m^e«i<:ai  was  not  voUmtorily  made  by  (he  mnsterts  was  that 
the  women  could  not  withdraw  without  affecting  the  work  of  ths 
whole  factory,  and  it  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  act  in  the  intcreal  of 
the  great  majority;  but  be  ahould  bo  in  ^vour  of  cnforciiig  it  by 
law. 

Professor  Gairi-'Neh  (Glasgow)  paid  tliat  any  right  he  had  to  offer 
6a  opinion  on  thia  question  wna  derived  from  two  circumBtanoes :  first, 
he  had  had  considemble  local  exjierienco  in  Glasgow,  derived  from 
tifl  official  position  as  Public  Ueallii  OiBceri  and,  secondly^  from  Im 
baving  given  a  good  deal  of  attention  specially  to  it,  having,  in  fact, 
submitted  a  paper  to  the  lai^t  Congress  held  in  Gla^ow  on  the  very 
cubject.  Afi  regEirded  the  statistic»  of  the  (jueation^  hia  researches  led 
him  to  the  couclui^iDn  that  it  waa  extremely  difhcult  to  solve  the 
question  by  reference  to  them;  but  he  entreated  those  who  might  he 
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carrleJ  away  hy  the  paper  of  Mr.  Taylor  to  try  and  forget  thai  asp 
of  iha  qiiestioii,  lie  bclived  it  Ti-as  quite  iniposaible,  by  statistic«  of 
one  town  against  another,  to  amve  at  any  Batialbctory  condusion.  The 
causes  of  infantile  mortality  were  extremely  complicated  and  ftlmo*rt 
infmile.  Whatever  cnused  a  high  deiidi -rate,  whether  it  was  defectire 
house  accommodatign,  stenclies  and  ahnmiiiatigias,  lax  FDcrality,  or  any 
other  CiiTise,  the  sanie  cause  acted  on  tlie  ioiantile  death-rate.  Tlten 
there  "vvcre  i?pecialties  afTectiu^  tUv  infaiit  dealh-r^ite  over  and  a^>OTe 
the  general  death-rate.  There  was  gometluag,  also,  in  ih.fi  habits  of 
populftlionfSj  and  especially  of  women.  It  might  be  taken  aa  aii  asiom 
that  whatever  tended  ta  disorgaciiw  ihe  home  and  break  up  tho  femily 
life  tended  to  infantile  mortality,  and  that  was  as  near  tlie  law  of  ifao 
matter  as  he  could  arrive  at.  If  that  were  uOj  no  one  with  practical 
experience  could  doubt  that  the  eiujjloynient  of  women  for  factories 
largely  increiised  the  death-rate  among  children,  aJthoygh  it  might  not 
be  the  only  eause  of  it.  The  paper  he  read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Congress  at  Glasgow  Bhowed  that  a  very  large  in&ntile  mortality 
existed  in  the  "West  End  of  London^  and  this  was,  no  doubt,  owing  to 
thoBe  faEhionable  amuaementHf  such  o^  halls,  which  drew  tnDthcrs  away 
from  their  homes  frequentSy  three  or  four  times  a  weclc.  It  might 
very  naturally  be  asked  if  the  very  high  rate  existed  amongst  the 
people  of  high  rank  themselves?  It  hardly  did.  It  waa  not  the 
children  of  this  cIrsb  who  auffered  most  when  they  chose  to  neglect 
their  children ;  but  the  mothers  at  tlie  other  end  of  the  eocial  scale 
were  called  to  the  rescue  at  the  coat  of  their  own  infanta,  and  he 
believed  if  this  were  not  ao  the  iofoatile  mortality  of  the  upper  class  tn 
the  West  End  of  London  would  be  as  high  aa  that  of  mothers  employed 
in  Jactoriea.  It  waa  neeesEary  lor  them  to  have  all  tfae&e  thingra  in 
their  minds  when  tliey  came  to  deal  with  atatisticSj  or  they  would  be 
sure  to  be  mided.  He  had  nn  doubt  of  the  injurious  effects  of  factory 
labour  on  women  at  the  time  of  childbirth,  and  ho  ielt  that,  in  tluA 
case,  the  facta  mentioned  by  Lord  liosebery  went  further  than  any 
etatistica.  But  it  was  quite  another  cjuestJun  how  far  legislation  shotild 
go  in  positive  interference.  Maternity  was  one  of  the  moat  btricate 
and  delicate  functions  of  woman,  and  he  was  in  lavout  of  legislative 
interference  ho  far  aa  it  would  be  Jikely  to  influence  the  result  \vhich 
he  wished  to  attain;  but  he  was  not  in  favour  of  legislation  which 
would  suggest  tlxftt  the  State  took  mpoa  itself  to  control  and  direct  tb€ 
functions  of  maternity  and  the  nursing  of  infantSf  and  he  did  not  think 
Eucli  a  course  would  accomplish  much  good~ 

Mr.  Ball  admitted  that  the  popular  view  of  this  question  iras  in 
the  direction  advocated  by  Lord  Rosebeiy.  He  thought  the  subject  of 
home  life  had  not  been  considered  in  discussing  the  question.  Those 
who,  like  him^lf,  had  studied  the  home  lilb  of  the  poor,  ha^  arrived 
at  the  conclosiou  that  the  great  cause  of  infant  moi'tality  was  the 
insufficient  food  of  the  mothers.  He  had  known  ina&iucea  in  whicli 
mothers  had  almost  starved  themselves  in  order  that  their  children 
ahould  aot  want.  The  author  of  the  paper  had  mentioned  four  points 
in  wliich  we  could  improve  the  present  condition  of  things.  Amongst 
them  he  recommended  the  teaching  of   hygiene  in.  our  eleiiieiitiuy 
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:hools;  he  did  not  expeqt  much  From  it,  but  it  need  not  be  Inst  ai^ht 

it.     He  ihought  mucli  more  would  he  accoraplinlied  by  monna  af  day 

ilraeries,  and  thai  they  fthotdd  be  mora  generally  liHtablieTwd  in  factory 

ietiicts.     He  thought  the  eri-ehf  a  ver^  exeqllent  institntjon,  and  nien- 

ttoned  a  very  good  one  exUting  m  London.     IIo  puUitod  out  that  the 

only  difforence  between  th<*  ei-vche  and  the  daiy  uurscry  was  that  the 

tter  touk  the  childreQ  until  a  rather  greater  iige.     JIo  cotisidfrt'd  it  a 

impurtant  propoaal  to  compi?l  husbands  to  »et  asidi>  a  Buffidnut 

irtion  of  their  earoinga  for  the  support  of  their  ■wives  and  children ;  and 

the  subject  o£  ihe  legislation  which  the  paper  of  Mr.  C<K>ke  Taylor 

ted,  he  thought  the  only  wise  course  was  to    iJcal  with  the 

in  a  more  general  sense,  including. all  kinds  of  lalionr. 

Ml*.  "W.  J.  Cooper  (London)  advocated  a  chjser  ♦xamination  of  the 

tvater  supplied  to  toivas,  and  related  a  case  of  impure  water  coirtcident 

•with  a  very  lui^e  infantile  Tnonality. 

MiRR  Toi»ri  (Ht'llaat)  tek  that  thia  was  more  a  (question  of  experience 
than  of  theory,  and  tlie  particular  experience  of  ladiea  could  not  be 
overlooked.     Theory  was  against  the  legislation,  imd  there  was  great 
and  grievoufl  ex'il  in  the  iulerference  by  tlio  Slate  in  domestic  re- 
tiona,  and  the  fact  that  these  relntiong  were  in  this  caw?  ct^lnplica^ed 
by  being  brought  into  contact  with  industrial  rclatiooB  eeeined  not  to 
diminish  the  risk  and  the  daagei  of  Stato  interference,  but  very  gi'catly 
increage  it.     She  objected  to  it  because  it  gave  enomiouH  publicity 
matters  i*hich  ought  not  to  be  made  public ;  that  it  interfertid  with. 
,e  home  life  nf  one  particular  claaSj  and  invoked  iaiipeiiTionB  and  de- 
.ild  which  concerned  the  women  alone.     Thoy  had  been  told  tltat  the 
frfisent  statfi  of  things  was  unfavourable  to  the  moral  sa  well  a^  the 
life,  but  at  least  there  were  channels  by  which  it  could  bo 
kvcd,  and  women  in  that  sense  stood  in  much  tha  aamo  position 
HB  men.     They  never  could  obtain  anything  like  a  true  life  with  such 
intcrterenrea.     They  would  only  lead  to  loss  of  caate   and  both  their 
wn  self-refipect  and  that  of  their  huabanda.     It  was  a  curioua  fact 
lat  th^iHu  who  knew  best  the  inner  liie  of  the  women  of  tliO  fuctoriea 
the  i'la59  oft'dm^ted  tadies  who  gave  up  a  lar^e  part  of  ihdr  time  to 
■iaiiii:g  tlieso  |>eiiple  at   their  homes — had  never  beeu  asked  for  an 
ipiniorx  upon  this  question,  and  when  it  waa  oftered  it  wan  thrown  aside 
of  nu  niomenL.    Tliese  women  did  not.  work  at  the  hard,  trying  work 
f  tile  fuctdriea  if  they  could  avoid  it — she  was  epeaking  of  Scotland 
.d   Ireland  ;   Uiey  did  it  only  when  they  could  not  obtain  aufficient 
pport  from  their  huabanda.    In  BelliLst,  out  of  many  hundreds,  she  had 
ever  once  met  wjth  an  insUnce  of  a  married  woman  working  in  a  mill 
factory  whci^^  husband  waa  not  a  helplesfi   invalid  or  a  hopelcsa 
Iruiikard.     Until  they  cotdd  be  able  to  get  guffietent  support  for  them- 
'ivm  Had  children  it  was  uawl^  to  interfere  in  this;  kind  of  legis- 
lation, 

Mrs.  Amllia  Lewis  (London)  difi*ered  with  aome  of  her  fri^udB  luber 

jTiuwaon  thh  subject, but  would  not  have  come  forward  had  ahe  not  heard 

Btati'd  tiiat  legislation  of  this  kind  coyld  not  poasibly  be  permitted  in  a 

le  country.   TJiey  had  already  got  tho  Itgislatioii,  and  they  must  make 

,e  best  of  it.    It  Lad  also  been  said  that  Irom  tb  h  Congtc^  there  should 
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not  go  furth  nn  opinion  tliat  llils  legislation  was  rieht.  Sljelicltl  that  it 
was  rigttj  after  a  long  experienct;;  of  tho  poorer  claRsna.  It  w.is  u  qceation 
of  social  ilevclopment,  and  one  of  the  grandest  ThemdS  that  eotild  be 
discussed,  for  k  involved  the  question,  what  were  we  liTaTing  holijnil 
TIB?  It  had  heen  said  that  such  legislation  was  an  infringement  of 
liberty,  hut  she  answered  that  it  was  the  liberty  to  allow  children  to 
grow  up  in  disease.  It  had  also  been  urged  that  the  woinun  ought  to 
apeak  tor  theitiselvea  upon  such  a  question.  Tliey  did  speak ;  the 
workwomen  would  all  be  found  on  lier  side.  It  was  necessary  to  come 
back  to  natural  principles,  and  to  remember  that  womeu  had  to  do  a 
work  of  nntur©  in  bearing  cbildTen,  and  if  men  were  not  made  to  sec 
this  it  would  be  quite  ui>e]es3  to  cure  them  of  cruelty  by  flotrg-ing  them. 
Legislation  had  the  power  of  givinjC'  an  impetus  to  a  feeling  which 
might  be  gradually  setting  in  a  particular  diTCCtion,  and  tho  recogni- 
tion by  th$  I^ialature  of  these  natural  duties  of  women  was,  she 
thought,  an  instance  of  this.  She  hoped,  however^  that  time  would 
render  this  intt^rference  unnecessary. 

Mr.  "Wilson  said  no  one  coLild  be  more  alive  to  the  importanoo  of 
the  health  of  children  than  he  was,  for,  as  a  Int^e  manufacturer,  he 
found  it  his  interfsl  to  have  n  supply  of  healthy  childron  about  his 
works.  This  Ipgislation  would  bear  with  greatest  severity  where  tlie 
deepefit  p«:>verty  prevailed,  through  the  illness  or  death  of  the  husband, 
pruvious  to  the  wife's  confinement  It  -would  be  a  moat  disastronfl 
thing  ifj  by  crippling  the  powers  of  the  women  to  maintain  their  chil- 
dren, they  should  compel  them  to  reaort  to  more  objectionable  means 
of  secitrinf^  that  support.  A  great  many  of  the  mothers  in  our  manu- 
facturing dsatricts  were  not  married  niorhera.  How  were  they  to  be 
supported?  Ho  feared  also  that  such  legislation  would  be  a  bar  to 
marriage.  There  waa  one  remedy  they  ought  specially  to  bear  in 
mind,  and  that  was  to  throw  upon  the  husband  the  rcHponsibility  of  this 
great  question,  and  he  rejoiced  to  know  that  the  working  classes  did 
feel  that  re^pnTLsibility.  If  it  wag  taken  away  from  these  men,  it  would 
do  a  great  deal  towards  lowering  and  degrading  them.  He  would  like 
to  see  it  looked  upon  as  a  disgrace  for  married  women  to  work,  and  if 
they  really  believed  in  the  power  of  education,  they  need  not  fear  but 
that  this  result  would  be  obtained. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Kaper  (Manchester)  remembered  very  well  the  (3ift3U»- 
siou  of  this  subject  twelve  years  ago,  when  it  iras  introduced  by  Pro- 
fessor Gairdner  in  the  terma  that  the  state  of  infantile  mortality  was  a 
measure  of  the  prosperity  of  a  nation.  Mr,  Hope's  paper  pointed  out  a 
good  deal  of  truth  about  the  fjuestion  of  nouriahment,  but  after  all  tlie 
^eat  one  was  what  are  the  injurious  influences  affecting  mothers  in  our 
large  mauufacturing  towna?  He  did  not  quite  understand  Miso  Todd, 
but  he  should  not  like  it  to  go  forth  to  the  world  that  either  ladifiB  or 
gentlemen  in  that  Association  were  favourable  to  tSie  repeal  of  the  Fac- 
tories Act,  He  cordially  thanked  Mr.  Taylor  for  his  paper,  coimiig 
from  a  place  represented  as  having  an  infantile  mortality  of  twenty-Ave 
per  cent,  under  one  year's  age.  He  rf  memhered  when  he  fit«t  heard  of 
tt^oBe  Hgurea  that  lit  set  himself  to  make  inquiry  into  the  matter,  and  a 
Y^  short  investigatign  showed  him  that  the  mortiility  waa  not  confined 
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to  wnm^n  working  in  tho  finftoriee.  Ho  li>oka.Hodc  r>f  ^^nl\^ilrfifur, 
«iid  tried  to  find  the  days  on  wliich  the  largest  luiinhcr  ol'thusc  rfiiUlren 
died;  he  found  that  Sattirday  wiis  tlie  most  morUl  thiy  for  cliililriMi,  imd 
that  it  graduiilly  improved  until  towards  tlit-  end  of  tliu  following,'  wevk, 
Jntemperunce  very  largely  allocted  it;  he  found  nol'ewLT  tlrnii  lJ2cji9es 
of  detitb  ftom  auffocation,  arising  fiYim  mothera  having  overliiid  their 
<hildreu. 

Mr.  BALi>W[H  Latitam  (Lftndon)  agreed  with  the  last  speaker  that 
the  real  canM  of  a  large  increase  in  deaths  from  certain  ttausfs  arim^s 
from  the  increased  quantity  of  nloohotic  dritik  conauniod,  uiuvh  of  wliich 
Dr.  Fergna  had  on  the  prcviotis  dny  atlributcd  to  the  wiitor  ran-ingo 
mratan  <rf  sewering  our  towns.  Mr,  Tiiylor  hnd  very  oonfTrtMJvely  Hhuwn 
tut  lb«re  were  districts,  not  distinguicKcd  for  their  nianururUiVing  in- 
^tifltry,  in  which  the  dealh-mt^a  fnr  infuTits  row  cnnaiderabiy  Iijjjliflr  than 
the  maniitacturing  districts  tliemaelvea,  and,  therefore,  tl*e  iiifLTL-nci;  Wiis 
obvioiLS  that  the  Etatemcnt  Umt  the  wurk  in  factork'S  uiiivitably  pro- 
dnced  d'laea^  was  incorrect.  If  they  took  the  ordinary  t:ourse  oC 
nature  th<?y  found  tliatexcrciso  was  not  detriuientiJ  to  the  honlth  of  any 
anima].  Tlio  natural  instinct  of  women  wiia  to  prnvidr'  for  their 
oflkprinjLf,  and  very  great  caution  slioiild  be  takeu  na  (o  nny  iL'^inlaLivo 
-etinctments  which  would  rtnder  it  iinposHible for  nmrrii-d  women  totJim 
not  ooly  IV  livelihood  for  tlieinselves  hnt  fur  their  children  alno.  He 
agreed  with  Mr.  C'noko  Tuy lor  ulniaat  entirely,  und  also  tlirnight,  with 
other  speakers,  that  the  retii  i.\iiu&f  of  infnnt  iimrtjiliiy  wns  due  to  neglect 
of  sanitary  conditioi;8,  and  to  tJi«  want  of  tlmt  imjiorUmt  article,  pure 
mlik,  which  nhouM  be  supplied  iu  abundanoe  to  Uie  popuJutioua  of  our 

^^1  Dr>  BoNT)  (GloucoHtor)  eaid  all  must  agree  that  thoro  wns  ditlt- 
^^B  Ctdty  in  arriving  at  any  concluaiou  upon  thid  c|uct>Hr'iL  triim  the 
^H  remit  of  slAtistics,  It  was  quite  time,  however,  tlmt  le^ri&liition 
^K^intist  be  founded  upon  &cLfl,  if,  indeed,  it  was  founded  ujmih  uny- 
^^B*  thing.  StroDgly  aa  he  i^lt  the  evils  resulting  from  female*  labour 
^^"  in  feLCtories,  he  wb*  very  much  eppoaed  to  bring^ing  the  Uw  to  beur 
suddenly  upon  it,  when  hetlioughta  slower  but  better  eflTcct  t*oidd  bu 
occorapliiihed  by  education  and  those  other  eocial  and  umelioraling 
influences  which  wore  continuaUy  working  around  us.  I'o  tho  cob- 
ble there  was  nothing  like  leather^  and,  therefore,  he  was  not  Kttrpnsed 
at  the  stress  laid  upon  good  food  for  tho  cure  of  thia  great  evil.  Good 
food  meant  wholesome  milk,  but  he  was  not  prepared  for  thc<  menns 
fnggested  in  order  to  obtain  good  milk.  It  meant  u  grejit  incn^^se  in 
the  pasture  land  of  the  countryT  and  a  corrcBponding  diminution  in  that 
under  the  plough  ;  but  to  turn  arable  land  into  pnature  land  meant  to 
lUminish  the  requirement  for  labour.  This,  he  thought,  was  surely  an 
illustration  of  *he  eitxeme  obacurity  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Geohoe  Godwin,  F.R.S.  (London). — If  any  one  had  been,  as 
he  had  the  previous  day,  through  the  wynda  and  alleys  round  about 
them  in  Glasgow,  in  which  were  the  dwellings  of  what  he  might  very 
correctly  tenn  candidates  for  niorlaiity,  nod  hnd  seen  the  rooms  in 
wluch  were  stowed  five  timeft  na  many  people  as  the  cubic  contents  would 
healthily  accommodate,  he  would  come  to  the  conclusion  thuC&omethLng 
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more  tliira  sewage  and  milk  is  necessnry  in  order  to  prevent  the  irightiiil 
amount  of  mianlile  mortality.  There  wna  a  large  amount  of  intetligence 
in  Glo^ow,  and  many  men  wisLcd  to  bring  uboiit  a  remedy,  but  on  the 
other  hand  there  was  a  great  amount  of  apathy.  He  hoped  the  few 
words  he  had  to  say  would  have  the  p^nvar  of  fitrengthening  the  bonds 
of  thoK!  who  desired  to  carry  out  a  scheme  of  improvement.  If  the 
mortality  of  Glasgow  was,  as  stated,  ?X  per  thonsand,  compared  with  17 
per  thousand  in  parts  uf  London,  he  wfia  certain  that  in  many  portions 
of  Glasgow  it  muBt  be  at  least  from  50  to  GO  per  tltouaand.  In  the 
conrae  of  hia  journey  through  their  wynds  and  closca  on  the  previous 
day  40  or  50  children  were  brought  before  him.  Not  one  of  themhwj 
liaJf  a  life,  but  were  dragging  out  a  degraded  and  lowered  state  of  exist- 
tance,  which  must  result  in  dwarfish,  impotent,  and  inelhcient  men  and 
women  hereafter.  Here  was  a  direction  in  which  the  Legislature  might 
be  appealed  to  with  advantage  without  being  open  to  the  charge  of 
interfering  with  the  domestic  home.  Some  might  say  they  have  been 
lold  this  for  tlie  last  ton  or  t^v^elve  years,  and  one  of  their  local  news- 
papCTS  might  &ay  that  the  meeting  was  again  Ixired  with  accuunts  of  the 
high  death-mte  and  the  draidful  atate  of  Glasgow  ;  but  it  was  so  mucfa. 
the  more  shame  that  it  had  been  talked  about  for  ten  or  twelve  yeaie, 
and  that  such  places  were  allowed  to  remain  as  were  yet  to  he  found  in 
Glaa;j:ow»  He  expected  to  find  that  the  improvement  scheme  had  made 
muuli  more  progress  than  he  found  it  to  have  done;  in  fact,  be  found 
that  very  Uttle  had  been  accomplished.  He  most  respectfully  implored 
that  nil  those  who  liad  the  means,  and  espedally  the  press  of  Glasgow, 
should  aid  in  bringing  about  a  better  state  of  things  and  pciinting  toiti 
enormous  results,  rather  than,  either  by  a  pneer  or  a  scoif,  throwing 
hindrances  m.  the  way  of  those  who  were  urging  the  great  importance 
of  this  queatjon.  lie  liail  been  told  that  Glasgow  was  fnghteued  at  the 
imposition  of  a  rate  of  6(?.  in  the  pound  ;  why,  he  asked^  what  was  fid. 
in  the  pound  compared  with  &  long  doctor's  bill  every  year  and.  the 
loss  of  a  dear  life? 

Mr.  MACfAiELANE  had  listened  with  great  attention  to  the  paper, 
which,  he  thought,  concluaively  showed  that  there  was  no  neoeaaity 
for  legislative  interference.  It  hod  ahown  tliat  the  iactory  workers,  at 
a  time  of  life  when  they  would  be  likely  to  be  in  a  delicate  oonditioiif 
were  no  more  prone  to  disease  than  another  class  employed  in  labour. 
Until  it  could  bo  clearly  shown  that  a  permanent  injury  waa  being 
inllicted^  it  would  be  wr(.»ng  to  legislate.  He  fvlt  strongly  that  they 
muBt  be  cautious.  They  had  already  laiuujhetl  out  in  a  social  direo- 
tjon,  and  be  looked  with  fear  on  legislation  whicli  interfered  witli  the 
liberty  of  tlte  subject,  and  especially  the  family.  They  must  have 
more  derinite  information.  They  had  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Gairflner 
that  infentile  mortality  ia  greater  in  high  life  than  amongst  the  factory 
workeiy.  Why,  then,  was  it  necessary  to  interfere  with  the  poor, 
while  the  rich,  who  were  equally  to  blame,  were  not  interfered  with? 
He  warned  them  to  be  cautions  about  Innowing  foreign  eocial  costoou^ 
lor  w^lint  migiit  suit  France  might  he  very  uuauit-tble  here.  There  was 
very  Httlo  e^hauativei  lahoiir  in  the  factory,  wliilf:  there  were  msny 
occuf  atione  ibr  women  involving  really  hard  and  systematic  work. 
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Mr.  Hope,  in  reply,  anid  it  was  impossible  U*  provicie  l\y  Act  of 
Farliomont  nj^^mst  Ijuliea  t:r<^iiig  t<i  four  baN^  in  a  ni^ht,  or  r-alKtig  in  a 
mibstitnte  to  j«orforni  tbnso  di]t]ej<  wliich  naturally  devolvwl  upon  tlictii, 
but  tliey  cniiiil  provlilo  sufficient  milk  fur  the  (jortcliniiiD*B  wife.  IjiKteud 
of  incre!W>in^'  the  areji  uf  Ituid  under  pifiture,  hia  propoul  would  raUier 
diminish  it. 

Mr.  0"viiK  Taylok,  in  reply,  said  ht»  lind  everjf  reason  to  br-  satifitiod 
with  tUe  distiu^siLtii,  fop  out  of  fourtcim  pcrssona  who  liJid  ;iildiTR«*n!  ili« 
en  lliis  subject  only  two  had  opposed  the  ]in)|>«is(iJa  Im  find 
1,  and  of  thesti  two  one  was  a  lady,  nnd  the  other  the  Presidiint 
of  the  Aesociation,  As  Lord  fiost'l>*ry  wiia  uot  preflytit  he  would  not 
reply  lo  his  ube^rvatlous;  but  lie  trusted  thut^  tiller  bin  jwipor  was  piih- 
lifihed  Olid  (lis  lordship  bad  read  it,  he  would  either  publicly  or  in  hia 
owD  mind  wiihdniw  w>xw<i  of  hia  remarks-  The  other  ftpcukor  was  a 
Imdy  who  biid  done  rauc!i  good,  but  he  tliought  tho  differunco  bntweea 
them  waa  more  apparent  tlian  real.  He  JL'it  composed  to  nientiot:  one 
iurtht-r  circumatance  of  which  Lord  Koaebery  did  not  **ooni  lo  be 
aware,  titat  for  thg  last  Hve  and  a  half  ygnra  he  had  beon  oouBtiinlly 
employed  in  inspecting  the  fiictoriej*  in  Ireland,  and  had  iherLlbri!  tlie 
bent  oppoTtunitioa  of  making  bimaelf  practically  acquainted  witlj  tlio 
BubjecC. 

The  President  of  the  DejmrUuGut  said  thcj-a  had  been  a  great 
deal  of  instructive  matter  brought  before  thera  tlmt  t^uy,  and  it  had 
lK!en  Tery  clearly  shown  tluit  exeeiiaes  in  JniantiJe  murtality  were 
confined  to  our  largL*  numufiwturing  towns.  Dr.  GairJncr  had 
iwn  that  the  employment  of  women  in  labour,  whether  in  iac- 
_  in  work*ihopss  in  ngriculmro,  or  in  any  other  way,  in  a  ncc^a- 

■Ky  csiiae  of  inmnt  inorlality.  The  de.ith-rnte  among  infants  wa*)  the 
most  aeneitive  hygienic  bsiroraeter,  whether  it  were  of  a  factory  town 
or  a  rtind  ilistrict.  A  very  startling  circunvKtimee  in  connei-tiou  with 
subject  woa  tbiit  the  barometer  hiid  bi^en  gradually  lulling  in 
,nd  for  Baniii;  tinio  paat,  and,  as  compnred  with  Kn^laiiii  and  [rw- 
the  dcndi-rale  hful  betn  increaaiug  ;  bur  a»  lie  inteiuiud  to  bring 
!int  subject  before  the  Congrewi  in  his  aiMres*,  lie  ivoulj  iu»t  then  fur* 
ther  refer  to  it.  No  doubt  one  of  the  puinia  whicli  liaci  bt.TU  brought 
efbre  the  section  was  quite  true.,  viz.,  that  the  crowJetl  and  utdu'allhy 
of  oMr  dwellings  had  £o.rinore  to  do  with  the  infantile  mortality  than 
the  oinployraent  of  the  mothers.  Only  consider  for  a  ntnuient 
liece*«sarily  it  nmst  he  so.  Free,  healthy  air  woa  aa  neceaivijy  to 
an  animal  n^  lo  a  phtut,  and  the  amount  of  rtlr  wliich  inu9t  pns.s  through 
a  room  tn  keep  it  in  a  he;dthy  condition  wtw  not  less  than  2,500  cubic 
feet  every  hour  for  every  person  in  that  room.  Now,  waa  there  one 
of  the  rooms  occupied  by  our  working  po]mlation  in  which  such  a  con- 
dition of  things  exihtted,  aud  must  not  tho  consuqutincc  necessarily  be 
that  iho  poor  ebildren  pine  and  dto  under  such  circumstanoea?  In  a 
Ibrest  wliere  littSe  fiiiphngB  were  growinc;,  if  they  could  not  got  air,  tlioy 
aud  it  was  the.  same  with  out  children.  It  was  abaolLilGly  nccea- 
that  ihey  fthould  have  pure  air  and  iihundance  oi'  it,  and  ihoy 
could  not  get  it  in  the  condition  of  ihe  dwelliuga  at  the  present  time. 
Thai  wxs  ouc  of  the  cauaea  of  mortality,  but  it  mha  oot  all.    The  <im;&- 
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tion  o£  food  was  a  very  important  one.  He  sat  for  a  long  time  npon 
several  committees  in  the  House  of  Commons  upon  the  mortalitr  of 
cliildren  and  upon  nur^ng,  and  various  subjects  connected  with  chil- 
dren, and  nothing  struck  them  so  much  as  the  rate  of  mortality  where 
the  ordinary  nutrition  of  children  was  not  given  to  them.  He  admitted 
this  was  done  by  the  nurses  through  ignorance,  and  not  from  any  bad 
intention ;  but  some  of  them,  on  account  of  this  ignorance,  were  more 
effectual  baby  exterminators  than  even  King  Herod.  Bnt  there  were 
moral  causes  of  infantine  mortality  which  were  very  great.  There 
were  some  which  he  would  not  allude  to,  but  ho  might  in^ance  the 
mortality  amongst  illegitimate  children  in  this  country,  which  was 
enormous.  That,  however,  was  a  cause  it  was  hopeless  to  contend 
with  unless  the  moral  condition  of  the  people  was  improved.  There 
were  others,  however,  which  they  could  contend  with.  There  was 
one  most  destructive  cause,  and  it  was  the  administration  of  opiates  io 
children.  The  practice  was  far  more  extended  than  the  public  had 
any  conception  of.  He  saw  three  druggists  in  one  street  who  confessed 
to  him  that  among  them  they  sold  a  gallon  and  a  half  weekly  in  tea- 
spoonful  doses  for  children.  He  could  detect,  in  the  street,  opiate- 
drugged  children,  and  if  he  followed  them  home  he  found  it  was  a 
great  cause  of  mortality.  He  also  referred  to  the  startling  facts  brought 
under  their  notice  by  the  friendly  societies'  statistics,  and  which  showed 
some  very  repulsive  causes  of  mortality.  There  were  many  causes  be- 
sides the  cause  of  employment.  But  the  cause  of  employment,  where 
mothers  were  in  factories  and  necessarily  neglected  their  children,  was 
a  very  great  one.     The  question  was  very  large  and  complicated. 


WORKING   men's    DWELLINGS.^ 

Jn  what  way  can  healthy  JVorking  Men*s  Dwellings  be  erected 
in  lieu  of  those  removed  for  carrying  out  Sanitary  or  Muni- 
cipal Improvements,  or  for  other  purposes?  By  James 
Morrison,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Management  of 
the  Glasgow  Improvement  Trust 

THE  Registrar-General  explains : — '  Any  deaths  in  a  people 
exceeding  seventeen  in  a  thousand  annually  are  unnatural 
deaths.  If  the  people  were  shot,  drowned,  poisoned  by 
strychnine,  their  deaths  would  not  be  more  natural  than  the 
deaths  wrought  clandestinely  by  disease  in  excess  of  the 
quota  of  natural  deaths — that  is,  in  excess  of  seventeen  deaths 
in  a  thousand  living.'  Mr.  Simon,  the  Medical  Oflficer  of  H.^L 
Privy  Council,  in  a  recent  report,  states,  that  in  England  and 
Wales  alone  120,000  persons  die  every  year  of  preventible 
diseases,  or,  in  otlier  words,  through  neglect  of  sanitary  pre- 
cautions. 

'  See  Trtttuactwns,  1871i  p>  523, 
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This  fearfu!  annuul  sacrifice  of  human  life  in  tliis  country 
Ihrough  neglect  fur  exceeds  the  ravages  of  modprn  warfare, 
however  destructive  its  i;\eii|)ons ;  but  the  Mortality  Tabios 
give  no  real  itidicsition  nf  the  untold  physical  t-uffering,  pci*- 
nianent  loss  of  heiilth>  and  tlctcnoratiou  of  the  human  raee, 
especially  in  our  large  cities, 

Thl&  Afisociatiou  waa  instituted  for  circulation  of  informa- 
tion, and  interchange  of  opinion*  on  queHtions  bearings  directly  or 
indirectly  on  Sitcial  and  sanitary  reform  ;  and  wifhout  presum- 
ing t^-t  afHriu  it  as  the  result  aC  these  tncetiu(^8,  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  since  their  origination  the  enaetmeuty  relating  to  Buch 
subjects,  patfsed  by  our  Legislalure,  exceed  in  number  and  im- 
|»ortaace  those  in  existence  fur  many  hundred  years  prior. 

The  paper  I  propose  under  this  bead  is  one  in  which  no 
speculative  theory  is  started ;  the  discovery  of  no  panacea  is 
i^aitned,  but  is  ^iniply  an  epitome  of  the  measures  adopted  by 
like  Munici])al  Autlmrittes  of  this  city  to  remove  evils  of  the 
greatest  magnitude  and  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  lower 
cln»)ses»  as  principally  carried  out  under  tlie  '  Gliwjjow  Improve- 
ment Acts*  1866/  in  the  hope  that  these  experiences  may  be 
the  means  of  assisting  other  cities  similarly  situated. 

The  high  rate  of  tnortaltty  in  Gla-Sj^ow  has  Ion;;  been  a  source 
of  the  deepest  regret,  and  has  engroased  the  attention  of  the  civic 
Authorities,  more  or  less,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  It  arises 
frova  a  variety  of  causes : — 

I. —  The  Character  and  Occupation  vf  the  i^&pulation. — 
Glasgow  is  a  city  of  large  workshops  and  factories,  or,  in  other 
words,  ft  labouring  community,  and  the  certainty  of  procuring 
empluymeiif,  in  simie  capacity  or  other,  attracts  to  it  and 
Irfiverjwol,  more  than  to  any  cities  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
masses  of  labourers  of  the  lowest  claas — the  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water  of  the  nineteenth  century — men  and 
women  born  in  the  thinly-peopleJ  hills  and  plains  of  Ireland  or 
our  Scottish  Hi<;jhlandSj  living  in  mud  huts,  ruofed  with  thatch 
or  turf — the  ashpits  sometimes  within  and  sometimes  without, 
but  never  moic  than  a  few  feet  from  the  door.  You  can  easily 
conceive  that  the  retention  of  such  habits  and  neglect  of  sanitjuy 
precautifvns  in  large  eeutrea  of  population  originate  and  spread 
disease  like  wildfire. 

W.—Imparitt/  of  the  Attnonpherfr. — Dr,  R*  A,  Smith,  of 
Manchester,  who  recuntly  compared  the  impurities  jti  large 
cities,  stated  that  while  the  air  in  the  western  portion  of 
Glasgow  was  as  pure  as  on  the  heights  of  Iimellan — a  favourite 
8ea-coaat  resiileucc^its  streets  and  squares,  as  a  rule,  were 
below  tlio  average,  and  that  in  a  cloae  in  Gallowgate(iuone  of 
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the  areas  operated  on  hj  the  Q\ty  Improvements  Trustees,  bat 
not  the  most  overcrowded  in  that  district),  the  chemical  iin- 
piirities,  to  use  bis  own  words,  were  the  same  a^  '  in  a  midden 
in  Manchester.* 

III. — Densittf  of  Populfttion  and  Overrrowdiiiff^ — The 
Registrar-General'?  returns  prove  that  density  is  one  of  the 
great  causes  of  high  mortaUtyi  After  making  re^souahle  al- 
lowance for  difference  in  eharactcr  of  pnpulatian  and  impurities 
of  atmosphere,  it  will  be  found  that  the  rate  of  mortality  in 
large  cities  is  proportionate  to  density,  but  the  comparative 
mortality  of  large  cities  with,  each  other  does  not  lllnatrate  thia 
so  strikingly  as  ii  comparison  between  various  dititrict*  of  the 
same  city,  where,  in  acldilion  *o  density,  you  haveovercrowding 
of  the  worst  clasa  of  population,  huddled  together  in  unhealthy 
houses.  This  is  exj*lnined  very  clearly  in  the  Report  of  the 
Sub-Committco  on  the  causes  of  the  excessive  mortality  in 
Liverpool,  who,  in  1RG6,  state: — *  Assuming  overcrowding  to 
mean  not  only  the  existence  of  too  many  people  in  a  room  or 
in  a  house,  but  also  the  raas&ins'  to":ether  in  narrow  ill-\enti- 
lated  streets  and  squalid  courts  too  great  ji  number  of  houses ; 
and  also  assuming,  what  is  incontrovertible^  that  such  orer- 
crowdingj  by  its  effects  on  the  physical  condition  of  the  people, 
tends  to  encourage  intemperance,  immorality,  and  indigence, 
the  remedies  a]>|>ear  to  be — to  provide  decent  dwellings  for 
the  labouring  classes;  to  break  up  thoae  masses  of  crowded 
dwelling  by  driving  thoroughfares  through  and  across  them  to 
let  in  the  light  and  the  air/ 

IV. — Infant  JMortalitt/f  which  increases  most  rapidly  in 
the  conditions  fatal  to  our  adult  population* — Prf>fe&sor  Gaird- 
ncr  says- — '  Given  a  community  in  which  the  infants  die  with 
extreme  rapidity,  and  in  which  the  general  dealli-rate  is  also 
high,  you  have,  in  the  fact  of  the  high  infantile  mortality,  not 
only  a  corroborative  proof  of  the  defective  sanitary  conditions 
operating  on  the  entire  population,  but,  in  pro])ortton  as  the 
infant  miirtAlity  is  higher  than  the  average  of  places  having 
the  same  general  death-rate,  yon  have  proof  of  defective  sani^ 
tary  conditions  operating  Bpeeially  on  the  young  life,  in  all 
probability  through  the  neglect,  or  vice,  or  ignorance  of  the 
parents.'  In  Glasgow  one  in  every  ten  of  the  children  undw 
five  years  of  age  die  each  year. 

1  have  thus  emleavoxired  concisely  to  point  out  four  of  the 
leading  causes  of  the  high  rate  of  mortality,  and  shall  now 
bring  under  notice  the  condition  of  '  Ancient  Glasgow,*  in  the 
eentre  of  the  city  where  the  evilp  enuniernted  existed,  and  sliU 
exist   (being    only  very    partially    remedied)   in    their    most 
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aggravated  form,  and*  in  iloing  bo,  Hhall  quote  tlie  description 
«f  these  league  &|iat&,  from  the  pen  of  our  Loixl  Pro%oet, 
Sir  Jauics  Watson,  Avho  has  takcTi  Ihu  deepest  mid  most 
active  interest  in  this  ijucatiun  fur  many  yeara^  uud  hroiij^ht 
k  undei"  the  notice  of  the  JSucial  £>«ieuce  Congress  while  here 
in  186U. 

*  From  each  side  of  the  streets  in  the  diatricts  referred  to 
(i.f.,  GaUowgate,  Hi^h  Street,  Saltmnrkct^  Trongnte,  Sec), 
there  are  narrow  Ihiks*  ur  closes,  running,  like  so  iimuy  j-entstir 
£a6Ui*e&,  backwards  to  the  extent  uf  fiuinetimcs  liUO,  souielina's 
300  fect.in^vhich  houseeof  three  and  four  storeys  stand  behind 
each  other,  f^enerally  built  so  close  tm  eachside  that  the  women 
can  eiUier  shake  hands  or  Hcold  each  other,  aa  they  often  do» 
from  the  opposite  windows.  Wheji  clotiics  arc  put  out  from 
tiuch  windows  to  drj^  as  fs  usnally  done  by  means  of  sticks, 
they  generally  touch  each  otlier ;  tlie  hreadtli  of  these  ianes  is 
in  njost  int^tances  from  three  to  four  feet,  the  expen&e  of  the 
ground  havin^j  at  first  induced  the  propricttjr  to  build  upon 
every  available  inch  of  it.  Throughout  tlie  whole  of  tbeae 
districts  the  [wpulation  is  densely  crowded — in  nianv  of  the 
laneft  and  closes  there  are  residing  In  ench  not  fewer  than  500, 
600,  and  even  700  stvuls;  mid  in  one  case  we  observed  tliirty- 
eight  faniiJieSj  or  nearly  300  persons  occupyinfj  one  eomniou 
stair.  In  the  Tontine  Close,  on  the  north  side  of  Trongate, 
there  are  nearly  t*00  of  the  most  viciuus  of  our  population 
•crowded  together,  forming  one  immense  hotbed  of  debauchery 
and  crime.  This  close  has  obtained  of  lute  annncn\]Hldo  noto- 
riety; but  there  are  others  equally  bad  both  in  Ciallowgate  and 
*ome  ]iarts  of  Ili^h  Street/     *     .     . 

*  Tiie  fctiect  produced  on  the  phyHical  condition  by  over- 
-crowdin^  must  be  apparent;  and  when  disease  of  a  contagious 
nature  breaks  out  its  ravages  become  frightful.  The  uiorul 
disease  is  still  more  a[)piilltng.  In  such  houses  as  those  described, 
■where  men  and  m'ooK'U  occupy  the  same  apartment,  virtue  und 
morality  nre  impossibililies.  As  well  miijrht  we  cxiiect  the 
plant  to  flourish  when  deprived  of  the  refreshing  liglit  and  dews 
of  heaven,  as  that  virtuous  life  could  exist  in  such  a  region. 
Living  in  a  tainted  atma.sphere,  without  either  the  decencies  or 
conveniences  of  Ufe,  surrounded  by  a  niiiss  of  poverty  and  dirt, 
without  cuntact  with  anything  in  the  locality  to  elevate  or 
■Stimulate  to  improvement;  without,  as  has  been  well  expressed, 
anything  to  remind  one  either  of  God  or  nature,  it  would  be 
strange  indeed  if  these  districts  were  not  to  show,  as  they  do, 
only  the  characteristics  of  pauperism,  intemperance,  and  crime. 
We  (question  il'  in  any  city  of  Europe  the  vicious  are  allowed 
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to  congregate  together  in  such  clusters  as  in  the  city  of  Glasgow; 
antl  in  no  city  that  we  are  aware  of  are  such  fnciUties  given, 
hy  means  of  the  buildings  and  locaUtics,  both  for  hatching  and 
perpetnating  vice  and  crime.' 

This^  then,  was  the  condition  in  1865  of  what  may  be  desig- 
nated *  Ancient  Glasgow/  coveriog  an  area  of  about  88  acres 
in  the  centre  of  the  city,  \v3iere  a  population  of  51^304  wus 
packed  together  at  the  average  rate  of  583  persons  to  the  acre^ 
in  upwardsof  10,000  houses,  the  walls  of  which  were  permeated 
with  disease.  The  population  of  the  whole  city  in  1865  was 
423,723t  so  that  fully  twelve  per  cent,  occupied  houses  in 
every  sense  of  tlie  word  unfit  for  human  habitation,  rapidly 
spreading  moral  and  physical  deterioration.  The  death-rate 
over  the  whole  city  was,  as  might  be  expected,  32-8  to  the  1000, 
which  increased  in  1869  to  34  to  the  1000,  and  the  average 
death-rate  of  the  88  acres  specially  alluded  to  was  38*64  to  the 
1000.  These  figures  still,  however,  fail  to  convey  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  rapidly  increasing  over-density.  The  Improvement 
Scheme  comprises  40  areas,  in  the  worst  of  which,  and  in 
portions  of  the  others,  the  population  was  housed  at  the  rate 
of  1000  to  the  acre,  or  640,000  to  the  square  mile.  In  tliese 
plague  spots  and  fever  dens  the  death-rate  was  as  high  as  52-21 
to  tne  1000  in  1865.  In  1870,  before  demolition  comiueuced,it 
rose  to  70  in  the  lUOO. 

The  powers  under  existing  public  legislation  were  totally 
inadequate  to  enable  the  authorities  to  remedy  evils  of  sucb 
magnitude.  It  is  quite  true  that,  under  the  *  Nuisance  Removal 
(Scotland)  Act,  1856,'  and  the  *  Public  Health  (Scotland)  Act, 
ISGTj'  power  is  given  to  compel  proprietoi*s  to  remedy — 

(n)  *  Any  insufficiency  of  size,  defect  of  structure,  defect 
of  ventilation,  want  of  repair,  or  proper  drainage,  or  suitable 
water-closet^  or  piivy  accomnjodation,  or  cesspool,  or  any 
other  matter  or  circumstance  rendering  any  inhabited  house* 
building,  premises,  or  part  thereof,  injurious  to  the  health  of 
the  inmates,  or  unfit  for  human  habitation  or  use ;' 

{f]  And  further,  to  shut  up  *  any  house  or  part  of  a  house 
so  overcrowded  as  to  be  dangerous  or  injurious  to  the  health 
of  the  inmates.* 

But  the  expense  connected  with  the  legal  i)rt>ceedLDgs 
before  the  Sheriff,  and  the  protracted  litigations  certain  to 
arise,  in  many  cases,  before  the  repaira  or  structural  alterations 
needed  could  be  agreed  on  between  parties,  or  decided  bj'  the 
Sheriff,  deterred  the  authorities  from  beginning  a  series  of 
prosecutions  on  such  an  extensive  scale ;  besides  wlucb« 
it   must  be   borne    in    mindj  that    a    large    proportion    oC 


I 
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tho  properties  ^vere  held  by  trustees  for  the  benefit  of 
widows  and  prphana,  who,  deprived  of  the  revenue  on  which 
they  were  dependent  for  annual  maintenance,  would  have 
been  pauperiaed.  In  these  oircumstance&j  after  an  abottive 
attempt  by  eeveral  public  Bpirited  citizens  to  deal  with  the 
worst  portion  of  the  evils  at  their  own  risk  and  expenae  which 
failed  through  want  of  compulsory  powers  of  purchase,  the 
Corporation,  with  the  consent  of  the  luhnbitauts,  applied  for  a 
special  Act  of  Parliament  to  purchase  the  properJiea,  paying 
fair  compensation  to  the  heritable  proprietors,  on  the  footing 
of  a  compulsory  sale,  the  value  thereof,  failing  arrangement 
by  private  negotiation^  to  be  fixed  by  arbiters  or  a  jury. 

Plans  were  prepared,  showing  the  properties  to  be  taken, 
and  parlittmeutary  notices,  in  the  usual  form,  were  served  on 
aJl  the  horitahle  proprietors  whose  property  was  needed,  none 
of  whom  opposed  the  bill. 

The  value  of  tUe  property  scheduled  is  upwards  of 
1,500,OOOA,  and  the  preamble  of  the  Act  narrates: — 

*  Whercaft  various  portions  of  the  city  of  Glasgow  are  so 
bu^t,  and  the  buildings  thereon  are  so  densely  inhahitedj  as  to 
be  higldy  injurious  to  the  moral  and  physical  welfare  of  tho 
inhabitants,  and  many  of  the  thoroughfares  are  narrow,  cir- 
cuitous, and  inconvenient,  and  it  would  be  of  public  and  local 
advantage  if  various  houses  and  buildings  were  takeu  down, 
and  thoae  portions  of  the  said  city  reconstituted,  and  new  streets 
were  constructed  in  and  through  various  parts  of  the  said  city, 
and  several  of  the  existing  streets  altered,  and  widened,  and 
diverted,  and  that  in  connection  with  the  reconstitution  of 
these  portions  of  the  city,  ]irov]sion  was  made  for  dwellings 
for  the  labouring  classes  who  may  be  displaced  In  consccjjucnce 
thereof/ 

The  Iru3iee»  are  tlie  uicmbers  of  the  Town  Council^  and 
the  operations  are  managed  by  a  committeej  wIjo  report  their 
:proccedings  to  tlie  general  trustees. 

The  compulsory  powers  of  purchase  are  confined  to  the 
properties  scheduled,  and  there  is  no  power  to  remedy  evils 
of  a  similar  character  in  any  other  portion  oC  the  city» 
except  the  general  provisions  of  '  The  Public  Health  (Soot- 
land)  Act' 

The  areas  selected  are  coloured  ^reen  on  the  map  of  the 
city,  hanging  on  the  wall. 

The  Act  was  passed  in  1866,  and  the  purchasing  of  the 
property  needed  commenced  with  vigour;  but  it  was  1870 
before  any  improvement*  of  an  extensive  character  could  be 
begun,  the  trustees  finding  that  if  they  proceeded  with  recon- 
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fitruction  before  ha.™g  acrjuircd  at  lenet  the  greater  portion  of 
the  property,  they  would  materially  increase  the  value  on 
themselves. 

The  operations^  T?hen  completed,  involve  the  purchase  and 
demolition  of  ujnvai'ds  of  10,000  houses,  which  no  structural 
alterations,  huwever  e^cten^ive,  could  make  healthy  residences; 
the  gradual  removal  and  sjjreading  of  the  population  resident 
there;  the  laying  off  the  ground  in  open  spaces,  and  fonnation 
of  forty  new  streets  to  be  cut  thmugh  the  centre  of  the  dis- 
tricts; removing  sanitarj'  evils  and  afibrding  commercial  faci- 
lities; and  the  resale  of  the  surplus  lands  for  the  erection  of 
modem  buildings,  (subject  to  the  conditions,  provisions,  and 
restrictions  of  '  Tlie  Glasgow  Police  Act,  1566/  and  the 
authority  of  the  Dean  of  (Tuild  Court.  A  plan  shmrmg  tht 
alterations  oi'  one  of  these  areas  has  been  prepared,  and  hangH 
on  the  wall  for  inspection. 

To  prevent  iudividual  hnrdssliip  Clause  28  was  inserted  in 
the  Actj  under  which  the  trustees  cannot  eject  within  &ix 
months  iuiy  number  of  the  labouriiii;  classes  exceeding  500 
without  a  eei'tifieate  from  the  Sheriff,  granted  on  evidence 
furnished  by  the  trustees  that  sufficitnt  accommodation  has 
been  provided  or  esi&ts  within  the  city  or  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  for  the  jiojmlation  displaced* 

Por  the  piu'])03t8  of  the  Act  the  trustees  are  anthni-iscd  to 
borrow  1,250,000/.  on  the  eceurity  of  the  assessment  and  pro- 
perty acquired  by  them  j  and  aa  a  proof  of  the  mouctaiy  con- 
fidence in  the  measure,  loans  to  an  extent  far  in  excess  of  their 
requirements  have  been  freely  offered  iheni  at  a  lower  rate  of 
interest  than  is  usually  jiaid  in  Scotland  on  heritable  security. 

The  6um  originally  c&timated  to  be  assessed,  as  the  cost  of 
tlie  improvement,  involved  an  authorised  tax  of  O'/*  per  pound 
on  rental  for  five  years,  and  3^/.  per  pound  for  teu  yearj? ;  but 
the  operations  of  the  trustees  have  been  earned  out  more  fiuc- 
cessfully  than  was  anticipated^  and  the  rate  of  taxation  has 
been  reduced  as  follows; — -Gtf,  per  [lound  for  one  year,  4//.  j)er 
pound  for  four  year?,  ^d.  per  pound  for  two  yciive,  and  2d, 
per  pound  for  eight  years*  This  difterenee  of  the  afcsessmcnt 
produces  about  177,000/.  less  than  the  trustees  would  have 
received  under  the  orij^nal  scale,  but  the  sum  at  tlieir  disposal 
will  be  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  these  evils,  many  of  which  were  the  growth  of  ceii- 
turies*  fell  to  be  remedied  by  tlie  ratepayers  during  fifteen 
years;  and  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  dip&atisfaction 
freely  expressed  on  this  point  had  reasonable  foundation,  and 
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WooH  havebcoii  more  orjuilaljlo  to  have  pxtfrnd^tl  the  period 
<rf ftaBeaBnient  over  a  longer  aertes  of  ycurB  at  n  lower  rate. 

The  a&seesraeut  for  city  ]in|ir(»vcment  is  in  addition  to  ft  tax 
of  '^d,  per  ]>ound  for  pjcneral  sanitary  purposes,  so  that  the 
ratepayers  exjjend  about  40»0(Kt/.  per  annum  in  their  attenipta 
to  ameliuratc  the  coudltioii  of  the  i>Gop1e,  and  lossen  the  high 
rale  of  mortality. 

Although  ]KJsscj*sed  of  compulsory  powers,  and  entitled  to 
lake  i>o8t*ession  of  the  properties  under  gtatntory  notice,  the 
trustees  deemed  it  politic  to  purchase  the  properties,  Jts  far 
as  practicable,  by  private  negotiations.  The  various  pro- 
prietors, oi*  their  agents,  were  i%aited  on  by  an  employi?  of 
the  trust,  and  offers  solicited  ;  on  obtaining  which  the  pro- 
perty was  inspected  and  vaiurd  by  two  of  the  trustees*  with 
competent  aFsistance,  and.  on  their  report,  the  committee 
eidier  accepted  or  declined  the  offer  ma<!e.  Aa  a  proof  that 
these  negotiations  have  been  fairly  conducted  on  eacli  side, 
I  may  uieutiou  that  up  to  August  31st  u])\vardK  of  1,<K)0 
tenements  have  Iteen  pui-ehaKcd^  at  a  cost  of  1,241j3j3/.  17.^.  9//. 
Only  sixty-four  of  those  were  referred  to  arbiters,  and  even 
of  these  many  were  pro  formft  rendered  necessary  for  the 
personal  protection  of  trustees  or  agents,  in  the  absence  of 
beneficiaries,  or  frotn  some  unavoidable  cause. 

In  these  circumstances,  "wc  feel  quite  entitled  to  assume 
that  our  operations  have  had  tlie  moral  sympathy  of  the 
owners,  who,  recorrnising  its  necessity,  have,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  thorou*'hly  actiuiesced  in  the  means  employed  for 
the  pitjtection  of  the  health  and  lives  of  the  citizens. 

The  Committee  of  Maiiiigement,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
never  used  the  power  entrusted  to  them  by  the  Legislature  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  private  rights  of  any  individual.  It 
would,  however,  have  been  simply  impossible  tu  make  j»ro- 
gress  without  compulsory  powers^  the  possession  and  judicious 
use  of  wliich  is  indispensable  to  any  coTamnnity  similarly 
situated ;  and  all  public  or  private  efforts  conducted  without 
thcfiCt  if  on  an  extensive  scale,  must  fail. 

The  changes  to  he  effected  will  extend  over  a  period  of 
probably  nut  less  than  twenty  to  twenty-five  yearis.  Although 
the  time  is  limited  durinr^  which  the  Truslees  must  either 
acquire  the  projierty  ur  serve  notice  of  their  iiiteutiou  to  do 
so,  there  is  no  limitation  as  to  tfie  period  of  reconstruction, 
which  can  only  be  proceeded  with  gradually.  Very  great 
discretion  is  needed  to  prevent  needless  sacrifice  of  revenue 
by  too  extensive  demoUtiona  at  one  time,  which  would  also 
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create  diaturbance  to  business  in  central  districts  of  the  citj-, 
and  personal  lo^a. 

The  gradual  displacement  of  the  population  has  been 
aucceastuUj  accomplished  up  to  this  time,  and  no  case  of 
individual  hardship  U  known. 

This  will  be  even  less  difficult  in  the  future,  the  new  pro- 
perties erected  on  the  line  of  the  improrcinents  affording 
better  accommodation  in  the  same  localitj^j  with  increased  com- 
mercial facilities  arising  from  the  improved  accesfiea  formed. 

TVhile  satisfied  that  it  would  be  an  en-or  in  judgment  to 
push  reconstruction  too  quickly,  and  that  a  loag  period  must 
elapse  before  the  scheme  could  be  completed,  die  authoridea, 
alarmed  by  the  increaseof  the  mortality  in  1869  to  34  per  1,000, 
felt  it  their  duty  to  cope  with  the  difficulty  as  far  as  possible 
without  further  delay,  and  expended  large  sums  in  what  I 
might  characterise  as  temporary  remedies,  whitewashing, 
cleansing,  ventilation,  purifying,  asphalting,  and  causewaying 
courts,  &c.,  &c. 

The  most  important  of  these  operations  consisted  in  thin- 
ning the  ground  by  demolition  of  the  worst  houses;  selecting, 
where  practicable,  the  centre  row  of  each  three  long  parallel  row* 
of  tenements;  displacing  in  about  four  years,  1870  to  1874,  about 
15j425  persons,  who  have  found  more  health}'  residences  t> 
their  own  advantage  and  to  the  advantage  of  those  remaining 
111  the  localities  so  thinned. 

The  pret=eiit  time  is  perhaps  the  best  to  form  an  idea  of 
the  character  and  extent  of  our  operati<.»as.  The  objectionable 
buildings  remaining  will  give  anyone  who  visits  them  a  con- 
ception of  those  demolished,  and  the  marks  on  tlie  ground 
show  where  these  formerly  stood.  All  present  are  earnestly 
invited  to  visit  the  localities,  as  an  hour's  inspection  will  give 
a  more  just  conception  of  the  evils  and  remedy  than  can  be 
formed  by  any  other  method. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  districts  through  which  you 
may  now  walk  during  daylight  with  pei"fect  safety  and  con- 
fidence were  formerly  the  scene  of  many  murders,  robberies, 
and  assaults  of  tlie  most  aggravated  character. 

The  intricate  network  of  houses  then  existing,  now  partially 
broken  up,  consisted  of  miles  of  alleys,  or  *  closes,'  aa  they  are 
termed  in  Scotland,  on  an  average  not  more  than  three  ov 
four  feet  wide,  with  lofty  dark  tenements  on  each  side,  formius 
ft  series  of  communicating  fortresses,  from  which  the  crijuiou 
classes  sallied  with  comparative  impunity  at  night  to  ply  tLeir 
nefarious  practices,  having  at  hand  facilities  of  escape  amd 
refuge.     So  much  was  this  the  case  that  in   1367  tlie  crimes 
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reported  to  the  police  rose  to  tlic  lilghcBt  point  ever  attained, 
and  T^ere  of  u  juore  serious  character  tlian  at  aiiy  previous  time 
in  the  liistory  ui'  the  city,  and  were  rapidly  increasing. 

The  diiuiuution  of  crime  in  subsequent  yeara  is  largely  due 
tq  the  clearances  mmte,  which  gave  the  police  control  and 
supervision  over  the  crirainal  cla^ecs^  as  will  be  sho\vn  by  the 
following  Table,  keeping  in  view  that  the  demnlitiou  of  houses 
waa  trifling  in  18GS  and  1869,  and  that  it  was  1870  before  this 
was  carried  out  to  any  extent. 

The  following  extract  from  the  official  '  Crimiual  Returns,' 
ehows  the  number  of  crimes  reported  to  the  police  us  having 
been  committed  in  the  city  of  Glasgow  during  the  years  18G7, 
1868,  1869,  1870,  1871,  1872,  and  1873;  also  the  number  of 
persons  apprehended  and  coavicted  for  the  fidino: — 


r«r 

Tg»UIcr1ma* 

ToUI 

Per 

TrtflJ 

Per 

jni|>i>rtcU 

A  piircheiulnu 

OoiUgv 

Convlctinn* 

Cpndv* 

1867  . 

10,809 

fi,042 

48-3 

^.075 

27-2 

1968  . 

10,594 

4.728 

44-6 

12,£I06 

28*2 

1680  . 

9,3114 

6.238 

Ad-6 

3.122 

a»-4 

187»  . 

8ja2 

fi.077 

68-3 

y.uuo 

34-1 

1871  . 

7,62L 

S.046 

ft70 

2,S72 

Z^'l 

1872  . 

7,Mfi 

A,  2  87 

80'5 

3,128 

303 

1878  . 

7,880 

5,701 

737 

3,S3G 

44-8 

Taking  the  highefit  and  lowest  for  comparison,  to  bring  out 
I  the  result  i  — 


Tou 

Bepnrtol 

AtvrelamMotu 

Per 

CODTlL'tJoU 

For 

1867  . 
1879  , 

10.8011 
7.860 

5.043 

5.701 

46-2 

737 

3,07fl 

3,528 

27.2 
448 

3.080 

Less  CftBCfl  of 
Grim  en  re- 

ported. 

74* 

Storo  Appro- 
hensiuDB, 

Mora  Con- 
TJCtions. 

The  population  in  1867  was  440,979,  and  in  1873, 498,462, 
80  that  the  crimes  reported  in  ordinary  circumstances  would 
have  increased  instead  of  diminished. 

The  following  extract  from  the  official  *  Criminal  Ketuma,' 
ghows  the  number  of  tliefta  reported  to  the  police  as  having 
been  committed  within  the  City  of  Glasgow  by  prostitutes  or 
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in  brothels,  during  the  years  1867,  1868,  1869,  1870,  1871, 
1872,  and  1873:— 


1867 
1868 
1860 
1870 


1102 

1246 

1146 

807 


1871 

1872 
1873 


456 
227 
264 


Or,  in  other  words,  in  this  class  of  crime,  instead  of  1,192 
cases  in  1867,  there  were  reported  in  1873  only  264,  showing 
a  diminution  of  this  class  of  offence  of  928  cases  in  seven 
years. 

Captain  M*Call  says,  in  his  official '  Criminal  Returns'  for 
the  year  ending  December  31,  1871: — 'I  would  consider  I 
fell  short  of  my  duty  in  this  Report  were  I  not  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  operations  of  the  City  Improvement  Trustees, 
and  the  Directors  of  the  City  Union  Railway,  have  contributed 
to  the  results.  Through  these  operations  the  city  has  been 
cleared  of  the  foulest  dens  of  crime  and  profligacy,  and  their 
occupants  been  scattered  amongst  a  population  breathing  a 
purer  moral  atmosphere,  thereby  affording  facilities  to  the 
police  for  bringing  the  vicious  to  justice  more  easily  and 
certainly  than  when  the  whole  formed  a  concentrated  and 
combined  colony  of  ruffianism.' 

The  effect  of  the  operations  on  that  portion  of  the  }>opula- 
tion  hanging  on  the  borders  of  crime,  who,  by  reason  of  their 
circumstances  and  surroundings,  are  under  the  strongest  temp- 
tations to  swell  its  ranks,  it  is  impossible  even  to  estimate,  but 
many  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  must  have  been  saved  from 
contaminating  influences. 

In  one  area  alone,  in  1873,  no  less  than  thirty-six  shebeens 
and  two  brothel-keepers  were  expelled  by  the  instructions  of 
the  Committee,  who  co-operate  with  the  police  in  repression 
of  crime,  expelling  all  parties  leading  an  immoral  life  and 
living  by  dishonest  practices  from  their  property.  These,  in 
many  cases,  have  been  compelled  thus  to  lead  honest  lives,  and 
are  working  as  out-door  labourers  to  their  own  personal  and 
family  advantage,  and  the  gain  of  the  community. 

It  was  feared  at  one  time  that  the  dispersion  of  the  low  class 
population  might  have  a  tendency  to  spread  crime  and  disease, 
and  was  a  most  dangerous  experiment.  None  of  these  fears 
have  been  verified ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Police  and  Sanitary 
Inspectors  have  repeatedly  certified  that  the  whole  condition  of 
the  population  displaced  has  been  improved,  and,  although  pay- 
ing higher  rents  in  other  districts  of  the  city  for  houses  worthy 
of  the  name,  they  are  themselves  satisfied  of  the  advantages  of 
the  change. 
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The  Committee  of  Healtli,  elected  by  the  Police  Board  in 
1870,  and  the  officials  under  their  charge,  Imvc  been  of  th^ 
greatest  assistance  in  these  beneiiciai  changes.  AYitlmnt  olose 
Bupcri'ision  the  pulling  dou-n  of  buildings  would  not  have 
spread  the  population,  who  clinjr  to  their  old  haunts  as  long  aa 
possible,  and  the  density  would  have  been  intensified  by  ovof- 
crowding  of  tivo  or  ninro  fjimiliea  in  one  house  to  the  detriment 
of  the  health  of  ail ;  but  the  supervision  of  the  Sanitary  In- 
spectors, and  tlie  prosecutions  before  the  magititrates  for  such 
praeticeg,  has  reduced  this  to  a  point  so  low  as  almo&t  to  imply 
extinction  shortly.  I  may  here  also  notice,  as  an  iudicatiwn 
of  the  progress  of  public  opinion  on  sanitary  matters,  that  wo 
have  at  present  more  complete  organisation  for  coping  ^vilh 
epidemic  disease  than  it  has  over  been  in  our  power  to  possess, 
and  hospital  accommodation  which,  if  plain,  is  good  and  abun- 
dant. 

I  shall  now  f;ive  one  examide  of  the  efficacy  of  the  opera- 
tions in  controlling  epidemic  disease,  aolecting  a  diitriet  in 
which  atl  the  ovila  which  produce  the  hitrheat  rate  of  mortality 
are  inteuHified,  the  population  physically  and  morally  being  of 
the  very  lowest  type. 

The  district  selected  is  one  known  in  Gla-spjow  as  the  Ila- 
vannah  and  New  Vennel,  off  High  Street,  which  I  hope  some 
of  you  may  be  induced  to  visit.  The  population  in  IHfi.^  was 
3,033  ;  in  1871  it  may  be  assumed  in  round  numbers  us  .3,250. 
The  si'ouiid  measures,  as  near  aa  possible,  3^  acres,  so  that  this 
low  class  population,  with  the  worst  habits,  was  huddled  to- 
gether at  the  rate  of  1,000  to  the  acre.  Very  little  property 
waft  jairchased  there  by  the  Trustees  till  1S70-187I.  the  prices 
asked  by  the  holders  being  in  excess  of  the  value  which  the 
Trustees  considered  Hhould  bo  paid  for  that  class  of  possession  ; 
and  it  was  the  end  of  1^71,  or,  rather,  early  in  1871i,  before  they 
were  in  a  position  to  bej^tn  operations,  and  the  results  of  these 
are  startling.  In  187U.303  fever  patients  and  16  fiinall-pox 
patients  were  removed  by  the  authorities  to  their  bosjHtuls,  and 
treated  at  the  public  expense — -in  all  319,  or  nearly  10  per  cent. 
of  the  ])opulation  ;  so  that,  humanly  speaking,  in  about  eleven 
years  every  soul  in  that  block,  the  circumst-auces  remaining 
unaltered,,  would  have  been  dealt  with  as  fever  or  sraall-pox 
patients  at  tlie  public  expense,  the  death-rate  being  70, 

In  1872  the  partial  demolition  and  temporary  remedies,  to 
which  T  have  already  alluded,  wore  instituted,  and  the  fever 
case*  were  reduced  to  62,  small-pox  1 — total  63  j  death-rate 
being  reduced  to  57.  In  1873,  when  further  operations  in  the 
same    direction,  wluch,  it  h  fair  to  remember,   reduces    the 
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density  and  lowers  the  risk  nf  contagion,  there  were  only  5  case* 
of  fever  and  17  cases  of  small-pox,  then  epideraic—in  all.  22 
cases,  death  rate  54;  so  that,  as  n  precautionary  measure  for 
curtailing  the  ravages  of  epidemic,  the  destruction  of  huufiea 
unfit  for  human  habitation,  and  spread  of  populatioQ,  is  not 
only  one  of  the  best,  but  appears  to  me  to  be  in  the  end  the 
cheapest  of  all  remedies. 

If  the  opinion  I  have  (Expressed  ou  the  importance  of  such 
operations  in  large  cities  U  correct,  then  there  remains  no  doubt 
but  that  the  general  powers  conl'erred  by  the  Legislature  on 
Municipal  and  Local  Authorities  might,  ivith  great  proprictyp 
be  extended,  esjjecially  the  privilege  of  compulsory  purchase  of 
properties,  the  removal  of  which  would  tend  to  control  the 
spread  of  epidemics,  or  which,  in  the  ojjinion  of  the  MedJcd 
Officer  of  Health,  were  permanently  imhcalthy, 

I  am  further  inclined  to  advocate  that  Municipal  and  Local 
Authorities  might  be  allowed,  should  they  deem  it  necessary, 
to  erect  buildings  of  a  better  class  in  lieu  of  those  removed, 
where  needed,  to  accommodate  the  population  dispossessed, 
such  a  clause  being  permissive  and  not  e^impulsory,  as  in 
Clauae  23  of  the  '  Glasgow  City  Improvements  Act/ 

As  a  inile,  however,  it  is  not  judicious  for  an  elected  body^ 
changing  periodically,  to  undertake  the  erection  of  buildings 
which  demand  close  attention  for  successful  prosecution,  and 
such  a  course  is  calculated  to  check  private  enterprise,  which, 
in  all  ordinary  circumstanceSj  is  usually  sufficient  to  supply  the 
wauts  of  the  community. 

In  Glasgow,  for  example,  3,085  houses  have  been  demolished 
by  the  City  Improvement  Trustees,  displacing  an  estimated 
population  of  15,425;  to  provide  for  which  and  the  natural 
growth  of  the  city,  2fi,794  houses  have  been  erected  within  the 
Municipal  boundaries,  under  the  provisions,  conditions,  and 
j-estrictiotis  of  the  '  Glasgow  Police  Act*'  under  the  authority 
of  the  Dean  of  Guild  Court,  from  June  19,  1866,  to  Au- 
gust 31,  1874,  which  are  estimated  to  accommodate  133,970. 
This  does  not  include  the  numerous  buildings  in  the  immediate 
outskirts  of  the  city. 

The  propriety  of  erecting  dwelling-houses  for  the  working- 
classes  from  the  funds  collected  by  taxation  has  been  often 
discussed  by  the  Trustees,  and  invariably  negatived  by  large 
majorities.  The  only  exception  being  the  erection  of  male  and 
female  lodging-houses  as  a  measure  of  self-defence  for  protec- 
tion of  health.  I  find  that  in  1847  an  appeal  was  made  to  the 
public  spirit  of  Glasgow  in  a  report,  which  I  shall  quate,  as  its 
language  ia  both  truthful  and  concise: — 

*  It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known  that  a  large  portion  of 
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the   dwellings  of  the  poor  in  the  wynds  and  strt^ets  upon  the 
south   side  of  the  Tvong^ate,  in  the  High  Street,  Gallowgate, 
Caltoii,  &c»,  consist  uf  Iodf;i(ig-liou3.e9,itiid  coiiHtitule  the  very 
worst  parts  of  these  localities,     A  Inrge  number  of  them  are 
literally   crowded  wllh  inmate;^ ;  men   and  women  are  proraia- 
cuou&ly  huddled  together;  there  is  a  total  ftbseuce  of  every- 
thiug  like  ventilation,  cleanliness,  or  whr»t  is  necessary  to  con- 
tribute to  the  common  decencies  of  life ;  and  too  often  they 
are  the  haunts  of  immorality   and   vice.      In   many  of  these 
places   fever  'm  at  present  ragini;  witli  fearful  j^everity,  yet  the 
healthy  and   diseas^ed  often  inhabit  the  same  apartments;  and 
no  sooner  is  a  bed  empty  by  the  removal  of  a  [laticnt  to  the 
hospital,  than  it  is  occupied  by  auothcr  lodger,  and  this  with- 
out any  change  of  bed-clothes,  if  such  wretched  rnga  as  are 
iiaed  as  gubstitutes   deserve  tlie  name!      That  fever   should 
continue    to   spread   under  such  circumstances    is  not  to   be 
wondered  at     Persons   occupying  such  houses  carry  infection 
along  With  them  to  tlie  various  parts  of  the  city,  and  no  class 
■of  the  community  can  protect  themselves  from  such  contagion. 
The  question,  therefore,  occurs — Can  anything  be    done  to 
remedy   these    serious   evils?       Certainly   the   most   efFectual 
remedy   would  be  to   remove  the  receptacles   referred  to^  and 
substitute  proper  houses  in  their  place.   This,  however,  appears 
at  present  impracticable.     Next  to  it,  probably  the  most  effec- 
tive remedy  would  be  the  enforcement  of  police  regulations, 
by  which  the  number  in  each  house  would  be  restricted,  the 
healthy  kept    separated    from    the   diseased,   cleanliness   re- 
quired, and  a  freer  current  of  air  admitted.     Such,  however, 
18  the  want  of  lodging-house  accommodation,  that  the  police 
have   ascertained  that,  until  additional  accommodation  eau  be 
provided,  it  b  altogether  impossible  for  them  to  enforce  such 
regulations ;  and  Mr.   Wilson,  of  the  police*  states  that,  were 
they   Xo  do  so,  they  would  turn  nightly  to  the  street   not  less 
than  5»0(X)  persons.' 

With  the  laudable  intention  of  mitigating  these  evils,  a 
Committee  was  appointed  and  an  Association  formed  to  erect 
lodging-houses  for  thia  looae,  floating  population  ;  and  it  is 
vrorthy  of  remark  that  the  gentlemen  who  faced  the^e  evils  ia 
1847  at  their  own  risk,  and  have  erected  and  managed  several 

I  of  these  lodging-houses  so  successfully  for  twenty-seven  years, 
were  the  moat  prominent  in  attempting^  on  a  much  larger 
scale  and  at  considerable  personal  risk  and  trouble,  the  reno- 
vation of  Glasgow  from  1860  to  1S66,  prior  to  the  passing  of 
the  Improvements  Act ;  our  Lord  Provost,  Sir  James  Watson, 
boiiig  Chairman^  and  the  late  ei-Provoat  Blackie  one  of  the 
n 
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The  preacnt  accommodation  affortled  under  the  management 
of  this  AsaociatioD  is  about  60D  niirhtly. 

The  importauce  ot"  those  Institutions  was  very  soon  recog- 
nised  by  the  municipal  authorities;  and  on  the  appHcatiou  tA 
Parliament  in  1866  for  the  City  Improvements  BiU,  power 
was  asked  and  jijranted  for  the  erection  and  management  of 
such  public  lodging-houses  by  the  City  Improvement  Trustees. 
We  have  built  and  furnished  only  two  yet,  one  for  moles, 
capable  of  accommodating;  about  300  nightly^  and  the  other 
for  females,  accommftdating  about  100  nJorhtly.  In  each  there 
is  &  larf^e  day-room,  lavatones,  &c<  Each  inmate  has  a  separate 
bed  in  small  detached  couiprtrtment  for  their  exclusive  use. 
Greaf  attention  h  paid  by  the  matron  and  superintendents  to 
cleanliness  and  ventilation.  The  charge  ^vaa  oricrinally  3rf, 
per  night,  but  iiicrciised  lately  to  3^rf.  per  night,  including  ua© 
of  large  cooking  ranges,  &c.  They  are  so  managed  as  to  be 
self-supporting,  including  five  per  cent,  interest  on  the  capital. 

The  Louses  are  inspected  at  least  once  a  fortnight  by 
members  of  committee  in  rotation.  The  accommodation^  though 
very  plain,  J8  superior  in  every  respect  to  the  low  class  dens 
superseded.  The  stringent  rules  for  maintenaQce  of  order  are 
rigitUy  enforced. 

I  wrote  Mr.  Dickson,  the  Seoretaiy  of  the  Lodging-housca 
under  the  management  of  the  Asaociation  alluded  to,  asking  if 
there  had  been  epidemic  disease  iu  any  of  their  establishments 
since  1S47,  upwards  of  twenty-seven  years  ago,  and  in  reply* 
on  September  14,  1874»  he  states  : — 

'  With  reference  to  your  inquiry  as  to  whether  we  have 
ever  had  any  fever  or  epidemic  disease  in  our  lodging-housea, 
1  have  great  satisfaction  in  stating  that  we  have  h*id  nont 
wkaUcer,  There  may  have  been  a  case  now  and  again  of  a 
lodger  having  to  be  removed  to  the  hospital,  but  such  cases 
have  invariably  been  those  of  persons  suffering  from  disease 
before  coming  into  the  house.  The  superintendents  have  in- 
structions to  remove  any  person  at  once  to  the  hospital  who 
may  appear  to  be  Euffering  from  any  disease^ — infectious  or 
otherwise/ 

Our  experience  is  similar.  Since  our  buildings  were  erected 
in  1870  there  has  never  been  a  single,  case  of  fever  or  epidemic 
disease  in  either  of  the  houses.  You  will  thus  observe  that 
about  1,000  of  the  worst  cla^s  of  loose,  floating  population  are 
comfortably  housed  every  night,  who,  formerly  uucared  for, 
were  the  principrtl  means  of  spreading  epidemics,  demonstrating 
the  wisdom  and  advantage  of  sueli  cai*e. 

This  character  of  accommodation,  after  such  experience,  I 
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ider  indispensable  in  all  Urge  centres  of  population*  nnd 
ent'ouragenurnt  and  power  ought  to  begiven  to  municipal 
authorities  for  BUch  purposes. 

In  1S72  the  Town  Council  of  Glasgow  promoted  a  second 
Bill,  which  was  eanctioned  by  the  Legislature,  for  further 
improvemcdts  in  other  districts  of  the  citj,  involvingr  the 
purcliase  of  property  to  the  value  of  i5<),000/.  for  demolition 
and  rccoiL<truction. 

The  operations  under  *  The  Street*  Improvement  Act, 
1872,'  are  being  carried  out  in  the  precise  manner  I  have 
already  described  under  the  previous  Improvement  Act,  m 
that  I  shall  not  detain  you  with  obiservalioits  of  a  repetitive 
character. 

In  conoluaion,  allow  me  to  add — that  the  various  remedies 
alluded  to  are  in  their  infancy.  The  progress  made  may  he 
apparently  iraperceptible,  and  it  must  be  at  least  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  before  the  advantage  of  these  measures  can  be 
fully  obtained.  Many  may  be  discouraged,  and  think  the 
efforts  to  reduce  mortality  and  crime  liave  not  succeeded.  Id 
esdmatinor  this,  howevcrj  it  should  be  kept  in  view  that  before 
th^e  operations  commenced  the  strong  tide  of  diHeaso  and  crime 
was  rapidly  increai^ing,  and  that  if  we  have  only  chocked  ita 
growth  and  arrested  ita  progrcssj  we  have  dono  a  noble  work. 
All  the  results  beyond  that  are  a  mere  indication  of  greater 
benefits  in  the  future.  The  greatest  ob&taele  to  progresB  is  the 
vice,  ignorance,  or  apathy  of  the  cla^a  sought  to  be  benefited, 
and  aa  education  spreads  their  co-operation  will  be  aocured* 


On  the  gamt^     By  Rev*  R.  J.  Sjmpson,  M.A,, 
Rector  of  St.  Clement  Danes. 

rpH  AT  the  age  in  which  we  live  Is  characterised  by  inatiy  phi- 
X  lanthropic  etTorts  to  promote  the  moral,  social^  and  religious 
improvement  of  the  people,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  It  ia 
equally  certain  that  at  this  advanced  sta^c  of  civilisation,  and 
in  this  Great  Britain  of  ours,  one  of  the  foremost  among  nations, 
there  are  at  thia  moment  thousands  of  the  labouring  poor 
inhabiting,  or  rather  herding  in,  dwellings  ecnrcely  fit  for  '  tho 
beasts  that  perisii.*  Such  a  state  of  things,  found  especially 
in  our  large  and  thickly  jwpulated  town?,  is  dangerous  to  pub- 
lic health,  ia  a  serious  impediment  to  the  progress  of  morality 
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and   education,   find   is    a  grave  reflection  on   our   common 
Christianity. 

Let  me  glaiace.  In  passing,  at  two  or  three  of  its  inevitable 
re  auk  a. 

1.  Every  pulpit  and  platform  rings  (not  unnaturally)  with 
'  loud  and  deep'  denunciations  of  tli«  fcartul  amount  of  drunken- 
ness amongst  our  labouring  pupulution*  Many  speakers^  and 
hearers  would  ceaae  to  wonder  at  it,  and  see  more  to  deplore,  if 
they  would  go  ioto  some  of  the  low,  ill-drained,  ill -ventilated 
courts  of  our  great  t^>wlls,  and  sit  down  for  an  hour  in  some  of 
thoae  fetid  dens  in  which  u  family  of  eight  inhabits  a  room 
properly  capable  of  accommodating  two  persons.  What  won- 
der if  the  enerrating  influence  of  such  an  atmosphere  drives  the 
toil-worn  autl  languid  labourer  to  seek  some  stimulant  to  give 
him  arlifieial  life,  and  if,  from  the  filthy^  dark  surroundings  of 
his  own  home,  he  flies  for  refuge  to  the  trim  parlour  and  the 
brilliant  glfire  of  the  public-house. 

No  more  pnjlific  causes  of  drunkenness  are  to  be  found  than 
a  foul  dwelUng  and  its  almost  invariable  concomitant,  a  com- 
fortless home* 

2.  We  hear  many  complaints  in  the  present  day  of  the 
character  of  our  servants^  I  do  not  wonder;  but  I  would  ask, 
what  kind  ol"  servnnta  do  \ve  expect  lo  procure  out  of  such 
dwellings  as  I  have  described  ? 

Can  we  expect  that  young  women  who  have  all  their  life- 
long been  accustomed  to  all  that  is  slovenly,  disorderly,  and 
filthy,  will  become  suddenly  qualified  to  prepare  our  food,  and 
to  attend  to  the  requirements  of  a  respectable  home  ?  Or  that 
those  who  have  been  brought  up  iu  a  moral  atmosphere  in   ^ 
which  vice  has  become  familiar  and  the  common  decencies  of  H 
civilised  life  Lave  died  out,  will  at  once  thi-ow  off  the  habits 
of  years,  and  be  fitting  caretakers  and  companions  of  our  qhal-    j 
dren  ?     If  we  do  expect  such  a  result,  we  must  be  prepai'ed  to  fl 
accept  the  awful  superstition,  that  while  we  are  quietly  standing  ^ 
by  to  see  one  of  God's  great  laws  systematically  violated.  He 
will  work  miracles  for  our  personal  convenience, 

3.  What  kind  of  children  do  we  look  for  from  such  dwell- 
ingSj  whether  we  regard  their  physical  condition,  their  mental 
culture,  on  their  moral  and  religions  training  ? 

The  most  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  facta  of  mental 
philosophy  will  teach  ua  the  great  importance  of  the  laws  of 
connection  in  our  thoughts,  feelings,  and  emotions.  Amongst 
the  almost  countless  states  of  the  mind  there  is  not  jierhaps 
one  which  can  be  truly  said  to  be  independent  and  alone.  That 
law  of  the  mind  by  which  places,  scenes,  and  events  suggest 
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trnins  of  emotions,  and  by  whu'li  one  tliDug;ht  suggests  another, 
<'on3titutee  a  creative  jjower,  the  complex  effects  of  which  are 
literally  beyond  all  estimate.  It  throws  alight  wholly  its  own 
over  life  and  the  ujiivcrse,  giving  new  beauty  to  tlio  beautifii!, 
and  brightening  even  the  darkest  forms  of  fancy  or  reality,  an 
the  8unlij;;ht  tinges  with  its  rich  and  varying  huea  the  floating 
cloud.  Habits  of  thought,  the  effects  of  which  are  felt  fop 
ages,  sometiraes  spring  from  peculiar  associations.  If,  there- 
fore, we  neglect  the  power  of  association  in  the  proceaa  of 
forroing  the  youn|r  raind  or  heart,  we  throw  away  a  great 
irce  ^^  strength ;  and  to  a  great  extent  thia  b  under  our 
imaml  or,  at  least,  our  influence.  The  tastes  of  children 
may  be  guided,  if  not  created,  by  the  mental  connections  tliey 
are  accnstomed  to  form  with  the  objects  and  events  around 
them  ;  the  impression  continuallv  conveyed  by  the  eye  and  the 
6ar  to  the  mind  and  heart  becomes  deeper  and  deeper;  thcao 
-are  gradually  and  ineenslbly,  but  &in*ely,  moidding^  fashioningj 
and  educating  the  child.  This  Becret,  silent  power  may  forge 
slowly*  link  by  link,  chains  which  afterwards  the  stren^h  of 
manhood  may  in  vain  struggle  to  rend  asunder.  Looked  at  in 
the  light  of  this  truth,  bow  can  we  wonder  that  the  poor  little 
children  that  are  at  this  moment  pent  np  in  foul  dwellings, 
amid  sights  and  gounds  fouler  still,  or  roaming  about  our  atreete 
and  lanes  uncarcd  fur  in  body^  soul,  or  ppicit,  are  in  trainuig 
for  our  gaols,  reformatorieB,  and  workhouses. 

We  have  passed  two  great  Education  Acta,  and  are  spend- 
ing millions  on  elementary  education.  The  State  has  nobly 
riden  to  its  responsihilitied  so  far.  but  will  it  not  be  throwing 
«iway  thousands  of  public  money  if,  aide  by  aide  with  our  great 
schools^  it  permitfl  to  exist  thousands  of  training-schools  of 
Tice^if  it  allows  the  five  hour;*^  in&lnietion  of  the  scIkkiI  to  be 
Tnore  than  neutralised  by  the  nineteen  hours'  education  of  the 
•degraded  home  ? 

la  it  posflible  for  the  teacher  or  the  minister  of  religion  to 
make  any  real  progress  in  the  training  up  of  good,  dei^ent, 
honest  men  and  ^voRK'n  fmm  amongst  children  who,  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  twenly-fotir  hours,  cribbed  and  confined  in 
a  loathsome  dwelling,  where  every  barrier  af  decency  is  broken 
down,  are  compelled  to  be  witnesses  of,  if  not  partakers  in, 
the  vilest  impurities  of  word  and  deed? 

Reading,  writing,  and   arithmetic  cannot  work  a  moral  re- 
generation, and  even  (he  Bible  taught  in  cup  schools  will   prxK 
bably  bring  hut    |ifpar    fruit  to   the   Church    or  the   State,  if 
followed  by  tlie  pernicious  inHnonccs  of  a  demoralising  home. 
Tbo  ^^  religious  ditHculty  '  is  a«  nothing  compared  with  the 
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home  difficulty,  and  the  home  difficulty  ia  increased  a  hunc 
fold  by  the  house  (lifficulty^n  other  words,  by  tiie  want  of 
dwellings  affording  healthy  and  Jecent  accommodation  to  our 
labouring  poor  and  their  families, 

I  have  ft  strong  conviction  that  this  disteasc  is  at  the  root  of 
many  of  the  social  evils  of  w^hlch  ive  complatn,  and  which  we 
Beek  to  mitiirate  or  remove  in  vain.  It  is  of  no  use  to  sever  a 
few  fibrea  of  the  upas  tree  unless  you  also  lay  the  axe  to  the 
sap  root. 

I  stop  not  to  inquire  how  such  a  stAte  of  things  has  ffrown 
up,  or  who  ia  to  blame  for  it,  but  pass  on  to  consider  what  haa 
been  and  is  being  done  to  remedy  the  evil,  and  what  ia  the 
most  advisable  course  of  action  to  be  adopted  in  the  future. 

I  have  had  many  painful  opportunities  of  examtninj^'  the 
wretched  dwellings  of  the  poor  in  many  of  the  towns  of  Eng- 
land, such  as  Londnuj  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Manchester,  Sunder- 
land, Newcastle,  AV^indaor;  but  in  two  at  least  of  these  towns 
I  have  seen  nobis  efforts  to  improve  them,  I  allude  to  the 
borough  of  Windsor  and  to  London,  in  both  of  which  I  have 
laboured  for  several  years  as  a  clergyman. 

In  Windsor  it  was  that,  at  an  early  period,  that  great  aud 
good  man  the  late  Prince  Consort,  of  happy  memory,  built 
model  cottages  for  the  poor,  where  they  still  remain  amongst 
the  many  proofs  of  that  prince's  tender  care  for  the  poor,  of 
his  intuitive  perception  of  their  habits' and  wantsj  and  of  his 
marvellous  grasp  of  details. 

•Si  monQniL'^ntTiin  !jiutris>  circnnispiw.' 

He  felt  that  this  was  a  social  problem,  on  the  right  solution 
of  which  depended  much  nf  the  happiness  of  the  people  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  nation ;  aud  never  did  I  mourn  the 
prince's  loss  more  than  when,  many  years  after,  some  forty  Or 
fifty  families  were  swept  away  from  '  Spring  Gardens  '  to  make 
room  for  a  barrack  square.  Albert  the  Good  was  not  there  to 
aid  them.  Several  families  had  occupied  their  boldln^  for  ten, 
iifteen,  twenty,  and  even  twenty-five  years ;  but  I  am  bound 
to  add  that  from  the  plot  on  which  they  lived  fever,  diphtheria, 
and  small-pox  were  rarely  absent. 

Ill  London,  successive  endeavours  have  been  made  to  eup- 
ply  the  poor  wiih  good  dwellings  at  a  moderate  cost  by  *  The 
Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes' 
(1844),  presided  over  by  the  noblest  and  most  unwearied 
workincr  man  in  England^  I  mean  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
*  The  Metropolitan  Association  for  Improving  the  Dwellintrs  of 
the  Industrious  Classes'  (1845),  'The  Parochial  Association 
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for    Improving    the    Dwellings   of    the    Labouriii;^    Cdisses ' 

<1K49),  •  The  Marylebone  A^eocmtion  *  (IH.54),  *  The  Slrand 
Buildings    Company'  (IH57),  *  Tho  Central    London    Dwel- 
lings   Iiiiprovcnicnt    Company ,'    *  The    London     Labourers' 
Dwellin^rirj    Suciety.  Limited*  (1861),    and    ^  The    Improved 
Industriid  Dwellings  Company,  Limited '  n8(j3)*   Theae  vcilun- 
tarr  associations,  tliough   they  have   haa   one   end   in  view, 
differ  from  each  other  in   raany  particulars,  which  1  will  not 
now   stop  to  enumerate;  suffice  it  to  say  that,  actuated   by 
phiJanthrt'tpit:  motives,  they  yet  mainly  proceed  on  the  lines  of 
commercial  enterprise.     They  testify  to  the  deep  practical  in- 
terest taken  in  the  subject  by  general  and  thoughtful  men  ; 
I  (hey  hare  funned  a  noble  vanguard  iii  the  army  of  progi-ess, 
and  have  not  only  founded  admirable  dwellings  for  thousands 
of  our  poor  people,  but  have  shown  what  can  be  done  in  this 
matter,  and  how  in  this^aa  in  many  other  cases,  an  enlightened 
philanthropy,  acting  on  sound  commercial  princi]>les  and  with 
judicious  management,  can  *  profit  a  man,'   even  in  the  lowest 
een^e  of  the  .sipiificant  and  comprehensive  term.     I  will  not 
venture  to  enter  upon   financial  details,  but  I  may  say  that  in 
moflt  of  theee  a&8nciatiou&  a  dividend  varying  from  4  t*>  6  per 
cent,  is  paid  on  the  capital  inveated,  and  this  with  j^reat  regu- 
larity and  very  little  rhk  of  falling  off.     The  of>erationa  of 
these  excellent  it&sctciations  have  also  gone  far  to  indicate  the 
^^  nio&t  useful,  convenient,  and  cconomiiral  attuctural   arrange- 
^kxnentsfor  taboureiV  dwellings  by  drawii]^  the  attention  of  Bom& 
H-<»f  our  mo.'^t  eminent  men  to  thia  particular  cla&t?  of  buildings,  and 
^giving  us  the  result  of  nearly  thirty  years*  practical  experience. 
In  the  same  direction,  but  acting  on  a  more  exclusively 
philanthropic  basis,  we  note  with  admiration  and  thiinkfuiiicss 
the  grand  gifts  of  the  liaronesa  Burdctt-Coutts  And  Mr.  Peu- 

KI>ody.  These  names,  with  those  ol'  the  late  Prince  Consort 
imd  the  Earl  of  8hafiteahuryi  mwst  ever  he  associated  with 
this  greatest  and  most  necessary  of  all  reforms. 
I  must  not  omit  lo  mention  the  excellent  work  of  Miss 
Octavia  Hill,  in  improving  and  adapting  old  dwellings  to  the 
■wants  of  the  poor,  and  making  ihem  commercially  succcsaful 
by  a  return  of  from  5  to  6  J  per  cent,  on  capital,  after  payment 

Ef  all  cjcpenses. 
But  while  we  duly  value  the  uidividual  generosity,  the 
hilanthropic  zeal,  and  the  associated  enterprise  that  have  been 
rougbt  to  bear  on  tliis  work,  we  are  bound  to  confefis  that  the 
actual  result  is  but  a  fraction,  a  pamplc  uf  the  gigantic  work 
that  remaiiiit  still  to  be  done  ;  and  while  tiiese  eft'orts  have  suc- 
•cessfully  solved  many  of  the  problems  that  had  perplexed  the 
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minds  of  men  who  had  ^veii  special  attention  to  thi»  sul>- 
joct,  they  have  clearly  deincinstratecl  tlie  points  on  which  we 
are  'vvcali,  if  not  powerlesii-  Above  all,  they  have  revenletl  the 
fact  that  ill  London  (and  probably  the  eame  is  more  or  less 
EippUcable  to  all  large  to-mis)  you  cannot  succeasfidly  provide 
suitable  dwellings  for  the  poor.,  either  by  individual  or  a^o- 
clated  enterprise,  without  the  assistance  of  special  powers  of 
gale  and  purchase. 

It  is  to  thts  point  I  would  desire  specially  to  direct  the 
attention  of  members  of  this  association. 

And  here  I  am  naturally  reminded  of  an  important  event 
in  the  history  of  this  question  which  deserves  sjiecial  mention, 
find  the  benefical  results  of  which  are  not  only  already  apparent, 
but  are  very  difficult  to  estimate  in  the  time  to  come. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1873  the  Council  of  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  of  London  formed  a  committee 
of  Members  of  Parliament  and  others,  in  order  to  coueider  what 
action  should  be  taken  to  improve  the  dwellings  of  the  London. 
poor.  Tliey  met  at  first  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Sydney 
Waterlowj  the  then  Lord  Mayor,  and  held  fifteen  ^ittlncSr 
principally  presided  over  by  Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick.  We 
had  the  benefit  of  the  presence  and  coun&el  on  the  committee 
of  many  of  the  most  eminent  practical  men — of  some  who  have 
devoted  their  lives  to  this  subject.  Our  report  is  published, 
and  will  be  found  useful  and  interesting,  not  the  less  so  because 
the  noble  lord  who  presides  over  the  education  department  of 
the  association  had  a  large  share  in  drawing  it  up,  and  some  of 
the  most  important  evidence  on  which  it  is  based  was  person- 
ally given  by  the  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow.  Two  of  the 
conclusions  we  came  to  were  the  following : — 

1.  That  the  mass  of  the  poorer  classes  must  be  pro^dedl 
with  habitations  near  their  work, 

2.  That  the  only  agency  which  CATi  carry  out  this  great 
work,  with  due  regard  to  the  moral  and  physical  welfare  of  the 
people,  is  municipal  government,  acting  with  enlarged  powers, 
and  through  the  instrumentality  of  commercial  enterprise, 
partly  in  its  individual,  but  chiefly  in  its  associated  form. 

Subsequent  to  the  publicntiou  of  the  report,  out  committee 
had  an  interview  with  the  Home  Secretary,  who  received  us 
most  favourably ;  and  one  of  our  committee,  Mr.  ICay-Shuttle' 
worthj  M.P.,  in  an  able  and  exhauBtive  speech,  subscfiuently 
brought  the  subject  by  way  of  resolution  before  the  House  of 
Commons.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Croga,  representing  the  opin* 
ion  not  only  of  the  Government  but  of  the  House,  expre^ed 
bis  great  satigfactiun  at  the  movement  that  had  beeu  made^aad 
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^ accepted  on  behalf  of  the  Government  the  rcspotiBibility  of 
bringing  in  a.  measiure  next  Session  dcaliag  with  the  whole 
question ;  and  in  order  to  give  us  an  earnest  of  his  sincere  in- 
tention to  carry  out  his  promise,  h©  movedj  on  July  30^ 
I  the  following  modification  of  the  Standing  Orders,  which 
WftS  unanimously  carried;^ 
1.  In  the  case  of  any  Bill  for  making  Any  work  for  the 
construction  of  which  power  is  aought  to  take  in  any  city,  town, 
or  parish,  fifteen  houses  or  more,  occupied  either  wholly  or 
partially,  as  tenants  or  lodgers,  by  persons  belonging  to  the 
labouring  classes^  the  promoters  be  required  to  deposit  in  the 
Private  Eill  Office,  on  or  before  the  31st  day  of  December,  a 
statement  of  the  iitunber,  descripttnn^  and  situation  of  the 
said  houses,  the  number  (so  far  aa  they  can  be  nscertained)  of 
persons  to  be  displaced^,  and  whether  luiy^  and  what  provision 
is  made  in  the  Bill  for  remedying  the  inconvenience  likely  to 
arise  from  audi  displacement,  and  that  such  statement  be 
reierred  to  the  Committee  on  the  BilL 
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Notice  to  Occupiers  hy  Placards* 

2.  In  every  snch  Bill  a  clause  be  inserted  to  ennct  that 
the  Company  shall,  not  less  than  eight  weeks  before  taking 
any  Bueh  housea^  make  known  their  intention  to  take  the 
same^  by  placards,  handbills,  or  other  general  notice,  placed  in 
public  view,  upon  or  within  a  reasonable  distance  from  auch 
houses,  and  that  the  Company  shall  not  take  any  such  houaes 
undl  they  have  obtained  the  certificate  of  a  Justice  in  Eng^ 
land  and  Ireland,  and  of  llie  Sheriff  in  Scotland,  that  it  has 
been  proved  to  his  Kilisfoction  that  the  Company  have  made 
known  their  iutention  to  take  the  same,  in  mauner  retjuii'ed  by 
tliis  provision. 

Clauie  to  he  inserted  in  BilU* 

3.  In  every  such  Bill  a  clause  shall  be  inserted,  if  applic- 
able, requiring  the  promoters  to  provide,  within  the  time 
limited  for  the  completion  of  the  work,  sufficient  accommoda- 
tion for  the  pei-souB  belonging  to  the  labouring  classes  who 
will  be  displaced  by  improvements  authorised  by  the  Bill. 


Cotnmittee  to  report  specially  on  displacement  of  Houies. 

4.  The  Committee  upon  every  such   Bill  shall  report  epe* 
daily  to  the  lioiuai; — 
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3.  Wliether  sucli  cU«5es  have  beeu  Inserted  in  the  Bill ;  and, 

it"  not,  the    grounds   upon   which  the   Committee   liave 

decided  them  to  be  ina|iplicahle. 
2.   The   several   circuinstaiices    aftectiog   the  displacement  of 

houses  by  the  operation  of  the  Bill,  and  the  means  bj 

Tvhich  other  act'ommodation   is  to  be   provided  for  the 

persons  to  be  reinoved. 
Thia  ivas  a  most  important  step. 

Philanthropy  may  do  much  in  giving  an  impulse  to  fiuch 
work  as  this ;  voluntary  fl|^ency  may  follow  in  its  wake  and 
show  what  can  be  done ;  landlords*  like  Mr.  Salt,  Mr.  Ack- 
royd,  Lord  AVestminster,  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford ,  may  give 
great  facilitiee  for  actioi*,  and  wealthy  and  large-hearted  indi- 
viduals may  bestow  princely  gifts ;  but  all  these  combined 
cannot  grapple  with  the  awful  aggregate  of  filth,  disease,  vice, 
and  misery,  huddled  lojjether  in  a  seething  mass  of  corruption 
in  many  of  our  large  towns,  or  contend  effectually  agaiust  the 
complicated  claims,  and  the  unblusluug  covetousness  of  hard 
landlords. 

1  think  1  am  correct  in  stating  that  in  St.  Giles's  parish 
about  3,000  families  have  only  one  room  each,  and  in  Holbom, 
out  of  a  population  of  44,802,  about  8,000  families  are  in 
single  rooms. 

But  I  shall  be  told  that  there  are  in  existence  |iowers  to 
mitigate,  if  not  remove,  these  evils.  The  existence  of  a  power 
is  one  tiling;  its  rifl:hteou9  exercise  is  another. 

Local  government  is  in  many  respects  excellent,  but  in  this 
caae  it  haa  been  a  very  considerable  faUure,  It  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  things  (looking  at  human  nature  as  it  ia)  that  it  could 
be  otherwise. 

Veetries  are  human,  and  partake,  some  would  say,  largely 
of  the  infirmities  of  human  nature,  from  whatever  atoms  they 
may  have  been  originally  fomied.     Take  a  case. 

Tliere  is  A,  a  hard,  gras.ping  landlord,  the  proprietor  of  five 
or  six  old,  tottering  houses,  each  biult  for  one  family,  but  con- 
taining eix  or  seven,  at  rents  varying  from  3:f»  6^,  to  6*.  a 
room.  Are  B  and  C,  his  neighbonrs  and  fnends,  sitting  in 
the  seat  of  local  authority,  to  condemn  his  houses,  or  compel 
him  to  lay  out  money  ou  his  property  ?  No,  But  there  ia  a 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  for  whichi  however,  even  the  most 
speculative  cannot  venture  to  wait — I  mean  when  the  houses 
come  down  of  their  own  accord,  as  two  houses  in  my  own  parish 
did  last  month.  And  would  it  be  credited  that  a  landlady, 
not  a  hundred  miles  from  the  spot,  came  out  into  the  street 
and,  amid  the  ruins  of  falJen  houses,  demanded  the  rent  fn>m 
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the  hard  hands  of  the  flying"  tcnauts,  who  were  evidently  con- 
sidered to  have  been  well  tr^iited  by  being  permtttGd  to  carry 
away  their  lives  and  tlie  clothes  on  th<?ir  backs^  ThfttikB  to  a 
kiud  Providence^  the  house*  fell  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  day, 
instead  of  at  night;  oth^irwide  fourteen  families  might  have 

■  been  buried  alive  I 
lu  huppy  contrast  to  this  I   would  draw  attention  to  the 
interesting  statement  of  Mr,  E.  AV.  Watkin»  a  member  of  the 
last  Parliament,  who,  in  a  recent  letter,  writes  n&  follows: — 

*  But  in  the  ccmntry,  neither  model  lodging-houses  nor 
railways  have  grappled,  or  can  really  grapple  eflTcclually,  with 
the  evil.  They  may  to  a  Jarge  extent  mitigate,  but  they  ciin- 
not  cure  it*  We  want,  as  it  eeems  to  me,  a  general  effort  on 
the  part  of  all   employers  of  labour,  and   especially  corporate 

■  employers,  who«e  life  as  such,  and  whose  employment  is  con- 
tinuous; and  evidently  we  require  a  stringent  action  by  the 
State  to  do  tliat  which  unfortunately  the  State  only  can  do. 
^-  Again,  that  action  must  be  eo  directed  aa  not  to  blunt  the 
B  spirit  of  self-de])endence*  As  regards  what  the  employer  can 
do  if  he  M-ill,  I  may  mention  two  or  three  ca^es  in  point.  In 
establiahing;  the  fisbins  trade  at  Grimshv,  I  found  the  jjreatest 

■  difficulty   in   iodudng   fishermen  to  migrate  to   a   new   port, 
although  it  wasflurrounded  with  appliances  wliich  did  not  then 
exist  iu  any  other   port   iu  the   kingdom;  and,  in    1860^  I  ar- 
ranged to  give  a  prize  for  the  be&t  designs  for  separate  houses, 
suited  to  the   means  of  persons  earning  aOs,,  25*.,  and  311*.   a 
K  "Week  ;  and  au  excellent  series  of  plans  having  been  adopted,  a 
H  large  number  of  these  houses  were  built  on  a  healthy  sitOj  and 
H  offered  at  rents  which  would  yield  about  4  per  cent,  on   tho 
"  outlay.     GraduaJly.  one  at  a  time   at   first,  and   then   with  a 
rushj  the  houses  were  taken  up  by  the  fi&hermen  from  various 
parts  of  England ;  and  the  colony  thus  called  together  became 
the  seed  of  a  fishing  trade,  which,  atarting  fifteen  years  ago  at 
nitt  now  lands  40,000  tous  of  fish  in  a  year,  and   is  rapidly  in- 
creasirtg,  su|)ported   by  as  sober  and   God-fearinn;   a  class  of 
men  and  women  as  any  in  the  world.     Again,  when  the  late 
Duke   of  Newcastle,  in    1857^61,  sank   his  deep  coal   pit  at 
Shireoaks,  far  away  from  any  colliery  enterprise,  he  was  wiso 
enough  to  build  very  supenor  houses,  and  to  lot  them  at  a  low 
rent,  and  the  houses  drew  a  population  almost  by  magic* 

The  proprietors  of  the  Kiveton  Park  CnUicrtea,  on  th© 
Duke  of  Leeds*  estate,  have  done  the  same,  adding  good  play- 
grounds, and  they  have  had  in  consequence  no  difficulty  in 
finding  labour  in  a  place  somewhat  apart,  from  mining  opci*^ 
tions.     In  fact,  a  good  house  makes  the  dwellers  in  it  '  house 
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proud,'  and  it  is  charniiiig  to  see  how  clean,  tidy,  and  cheerful 
the  houses  are,  and  the  men,  women,  and  childien  in  conse- 
quence. 

Now,  here  are  cases  where  a  good  house  for  woi'k-peopli: 
has  greatly  benefited  tine  employer. 

But  it  \s.  clear  that  employers,  however  munificent^  cannot 
alone  deal  witli  ttiis  great  question. 

We  must  have  compulsory  powers  to  deal  with  the  powerful 
and  well-compacted  phalanx  of  grasping  landlords  or  their 
more  gi^asplug  middlemen. 

W^  must  have  Government  aid  to  come  to  the  help  of  *the 
weak  against  the  mighty.'  We  must  not  be  left  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  veatriea,  however  able  and  active,  or  to  loc^ 
inspectors,  however  attentive  to  their  duty. 

We  must  have  an  authority  high  above  all  party,  local  or 
otherwise,  superior  to  all  jobbery.  We  must  have  powers,  at 
least  in  all  the  large  towns  of  Great  Bntain  and  Ireland, 
analogous  to  that  which  has  been  called  into  action  in  the  city 
of  Glasgow,  in  Edinburgh,  and  at  Dundee,  It  has  been  my 
great  pleasure  and  privilege  to  see  the  results  of  the  '  Improve^ 
meat  Act  of  1866  ^  in  this  great  city  (Glasgow);  never  before 
had  I  been  made  to  feel  how  much  man  was  in  one  sense 
formed  or  reformed  from  matter^  or  how  much  the  moral  seemed 
to  spring  fi-om  and  be  dependent  on  the  material. 

The  fearless  and  persevering  efforts  of  the  Trusts  Com- 
mittee, composed  Jis  it  ivas  and  is  of  heroic  gentlemen,  actuated 
by  a  high  sense  of  public  duty,  have  in  a  decade  done  the  work 
of  a  century ;  and  never  was  the  besom  of  destruction  more 
advantageously  handled  than  in  sweeping  away  those  styes,  and 
dens,  and  rookeriesjthat  once  stood  side  by  side  with  the  learn- 
ing, the  intelligences  the  commerce,  and  the  Christianity  of  the 
second  city  of  the  Empire. 

I  have  spoken  of  our  groat  difficulty  from  -without ;  let  me 
allude  to  one  from  within — I  mean  the  aversion  of  a  large 
number  of  our  poor  themselves  to  any  improvement  in  their 
dwellings.  Long  habituated  to  foul  atmosphere  and  filthy 
rooms,  many  have  acquired  a  second  nature,  and  shrink  from 
being  disturbed  by  philanthi'opy  from  the  dreams  of  the  slug- 
gartfs  paradise. 

The  case  is  well  pnt  by  Dr.  Whitmore,  the  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  in  Marylebone.     He  says  : — 

*  Amongst  the  poor  and  destitute  inhabitants  of  this  parish 
there  are  many  who  are  grossly  ignorant,  very  dissipated  in 
their  babita,  and  titterly  regardless  of  anything  like  decency  or 
order  in  their  dwellings.     With  these  people   all   efforts   t»> 
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limprove  their  sanitary  condition  are  unavailing,  and  will  con- 

Bnue  to  he  so  until,  by  eitme  means  yet  to  be  discovered,  they 

^iire  lifted  sufficiently  liij^h  in  the  social  scale  to  discern  and  ap- 

jireciiitc  the  advantagcji  of  [tersooal  cleanliness  and  comfortable 

homes.      But  after  all,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  one  great 

obstacle  to  the  sanitary  impi-ovement  of  our  destitute  poor,  for 

ivhich   even   the  moat  reckless   and    diaaolute    amongst    them 

not  altogether   responsible,  is    the   structurully  defective 

5ndition  of  the  dwellings  in  which  they  nre  compelled  to  li\*e.' 

"We   may  hope  that  education   and   nn    improved   public 

[opinion  among   their  own  order  may  gradually  cure  thorn  of 

rhat  I  will  venture  to  call  a  peculiar  form  of  hydrophobia,  but 

"je  difficulty  must  not  be  ignored. 

Before  concluding*  there  are  four  jjointa  on  which  I  would 
venture  to  claim  e|>ecial  attention  in  providing  dwellings: — 

1.  Let  them  be  as  convenient  or  (to  use  their  own  expres- 
sive term)  aa  *  handy '  as  possible  to  their  Avork, 
^^      2.  Let  them  not  be  too  much  congregated  into  one  fau- 
^Hbourg  or  r^uartcr,  objectionable   alike  on  social  and  political 
^^vrounds. 

^K     3.  Let  there  be,  if  possible  iu  the  buildings,  or  hard  by,  a 
^^K(>od  waah-house,  and  a  creche  or  *  infant  nursery,'  in  which  to 
^Kend    and   guard  the   infants  during   the  jiarents'  absence  at 
work,  and  thus  enable  the  elder  children  to  go  to  school. 

4,  Let  there  be,  if  it  can  at  all  be  secured,  a  playground  or 
voeftut  space  where  the  children  can  play  without  the  probabi- 
^^iity  of  being  run  over  by  a  butcher's  cart>  or  contaminated  by 
^pho  lowest  company  of  the  streets. 

As   bearing  on   these  and   other  polnte   to   which   I  have 
alluded,  I  would  quote  the  very  valuable  opinion  of  my  friend, 
Mr.   Kobert   Vigersj   the  surveyor  of   toe    Peabody   Trust 
^^Buildings — 

^P      M.  A  family  never  having  had  a  clean  and  well  ventilated 

home  cannot  at  once  form  a  notion   that  it  is  an   advantage  to 

get  one;   but  those  who  have  been  taken  from  dirt  ujid  put 

iiito  the  new  home^  in  a  short  time  begin  to  eee  the  benefit, 

^g«iid  it  is  shown  (so  soon  as  they  have  found  out  the  way  to  use 

^Bts  benetits)  that  they  begin  a  better  life. 

'2,  It  is  impassible  to  fill  any  of  the  large,  new  buildings 
and  not  find  some  good  peojde ;  the  effect  upon  others  is,  that 
there  is  gi'cat  moral  improvement.  A  woman  cannot  live  in 
^vice  uj>on  the  same  floor,  or  even  in  the  same  building,  with 
|ood  women  (even  if  the  superintendent  does  not  discover 
ier);  so  thnt  to  stay  in  the  building  she  must  mend  her  ways. 
*  3,  Moderate  rent  to  men  with  small  pay  ia  a  great  benefit^ 
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anct  must  he  consirlered  n  meRns  of  helping  those  who  desire 
to  benefit  their  chiklren,  and  catinot  be  conaidcred  charity. 

*  4.  The  Peabod)*  Trustees  find  it  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance the  men  should  be  near  to  their  work.  It  is,  there- 
fore, the  practice  to  erect  buildinge  as  near  to  the  central  parts 
of  London  as  possible. 

'  5,  We  wiitit,  ant]  mtiat  have,  in  my  opinion,  philanthropy 
to  help  one  class,  and  commercial  enterpiiae  will  help  the  well- 
to-do  workmen  into  a  better  class  of  houses  both  clashes 
(philanthropists  and  commercial  men)  want  proper  powers  to 
enable  them  to  clear  sites  by  the  removal  of  bitildings  quite 
unfit  for  residencc&j  and  then  it  will  he  a  work  of  time/ 

It  is  quite  clear  that  in  the  matter  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor  the  grinding  landlords  and  the  ignorant  tenants  have  had 
too  much  liberty*  whether  looked  at  from  the  stand|K)int  of  the 
statesman,  the  patriot,  or  the  Christian ;  and  in  this  difficulty 
we  shall  iind  that  that  which  is  so  eloquently  described  by  an 
inspired  apostle  as  *  the  perfect  law  of  liberty,'  and  which  i& 
the  gi'oundwork  of  all  true  eivilisation,  is  the  best  guide,  bo^ 
for  rulers  and  people,  to  a  right  judgment  in  thia  great  and 
good  work  in  which  '  mercy  and  truth  meet  together.* 

Sincerely  do  I  sympathise  in  a  remark  made  by  an  able 
•writer  on  this  subject— 'Would  that  social  philosophy  could 
bring  the  same  amount  of  devotion  and  energy  to  check  the 
causes  of  distress  which  benevolence  brings  to  the  relief  of  in- 
dividual suftcring.  It  has  beeu  \visely  and  wittily  said,  that 
while  charity  created  the  distress  it  relieved,  it  could  not  always 
relieve  the  distress  it  created.  Far  nobler  and  more  pmcticfll 
than  the  syrapathy  which  is  only  awakened  hy  present  and 
visible  eufferitig^and  when  it  has  given  teraporsd  relief  dis- 
miasesthe  painful  object — is  that  philanthropy  which  abolisha 
the  pernicious  agencies  that  depress  the  uiorjU  aud  physical 
welfare  iif  the  working  classes,  removes  their  temptations  to 
evil,  helps  them  to  healthy,  comfortable  homes,  and  gives  the 
means  of  physical  and  intellectual  enjoyment.' 

On  our  ability  to  supply  the  conditions  of  civilised  exist- 
ence to  the  neglected  masses  of  our  large  towns  rests  the 
possibility  of  raising  them  from  their  present  unsatisfactory 
«tate. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  Edwtk  Chadwicr,  C.B.  (London),  proposed  that  the  lliaaka 
of  the  Health  Department  of  the  .A.FRueiation  should  he  givon  to  the 
Glasgow  Corporation  for  the  important  example  they  had  set  in  aani' 
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tation  for  the  benefit  of  other  cities,  by  iLe  proceedings  thoy  hnd 
taken  for  the  reoioval  nf  irretri^vubl}'  uiiJu'ii.lthy  dwellirjggfl  aiul  ihe 
KCOQBtruclioa  of  healthy  ones  ibr  ihe  wuf^e  classoa  uf  the  fnipuhttion. 
It  was  oQ  the  point  of  ecouomy  that  tliis  «jucfltion  wt>itlH.  U>  finally 
juil);ed,  And  the  exiunple  wt  by  Gbw^aw  i^*  one  the  issue  oi'  which 
ought  to  be  closely  watched  by  London,  Livtrpool,  ManchestiT.  and 
olh«r  birge  towns.  He  remembered,  wlicn  in  Glasgow  io  IHfiu,  that  lie 
went  to  Tiait  aoine  of  the  wynda,  and  got  into  ounversulion  with  a 
workman,  who  seemed  to  be  a  resident.  He  tohl  him  Umt  his  wages 
were  tls.  per  week,  and  oonfessed  that  lti«.  a  weok  of  thut  s\\m  waa 
Sr>ent  in  driak.  He  ventured  to  uxjioatiilate  with  Idin  on  thtj  very 
large  praiJ4irtion  uf  h'm  uarniiigs  wliiiih  were  api?iit  jri  drink,  and  he 
reiiieriiljerod  very  well  the  reply  he  received — '  Ifyiiu  lived  here,  I  un- 
dertake to  Bay  you  would  drink,  too; '  and  the  man  was  qnite  riglit> 
for  tlie  first  thing  he  did  when  ho  ^'Ot  away  from  iJie  neighbourhood 
waa  to  caU  for  a  glass  of  brandy.  He  hiraatdf  had  an  important  expe- 
ment  to  relate  on  this  tjueation.  In  a  place  which  he  visited  from 
me  to  time,  and  took  an  inlerebt  in  ita  district  nchoola,  caihng  after 
loDg  interr&la,  be  was  struck  on  onL>  of  Ida  visits  at  the  vhimgc  of  type 
of  the  i^ildreo,  ao  much  ao  dmt  hu  had  Uiid,  '  You  niiist  have  a  new 
class  of  chitdrea,'  so  different  did  they  appear.  *  Xo/  v/ns,  xha  jinswer; 
*  but  since  eanitary  ineaiureg  have  been  adopted,  iho  typij  of  childrtm 
ibaj9  been  improving/  He  had  paid  great  attention  to  this  enbjectj,  tot 
it  showed  what  cuuld  be  accomplialied  towards  promoting  the  growth 
of  a  better  chaxucter  cii'  children,  making  them  more  tniotable.  Ho 
'VTDUld  onfy  refer  to  one  point,  and  that  nn  economical  one,  in  respect 
to  conatruction ;  jind  tirst  he  would  say  he  \nin  glad  that  thty  were 
^epeoding  upon  CDmuiercial  intereat  rather  thjin  on  phitauthrupy. 
Damp  wiiLl;^  were  u  source  of  inuuy  uvils,  and  uccurding  to  the  practice 
of  construction  at  present  adupted  in  building  in  and  abuiit  London, 
even  clic  beet  claas  uf  hou^n  were  ao  constructed  Uiat  they  were  not 
safe  for  habitiilion  for  from  nine  to  twelve  months  after  their  comple- 
tion. It  would  be  a  grL*ut  puint  to  get  rid  uf  thut,  and  iic  ventured  to 
luggest  the  use  of  hollow  hricka.  A  subjiiict  *if  iho  largest  irnportanco 
the  uae  of  concr^t^  ini^tead  of  brick,  it'4  i^ivAt  b^'ing  only  abi>nt  one- 
f  tl»T  of  brick,  while  it  only  poau^ised  one-fourth  the  ub.sorhent 
Ijiower.  The  effect  of  these  improvementa  would  he,  ht*  thought^  to 
take  the  eon^tructioa  of  houses  out  of  tlie  philanthropic  and  pkce  it 
on  the  commercial  principle.  The  P&ibody  dwellings,  fur  instaaoe, 
only  now  returned  an  interest  of  il  per  cent.;  but  with  riiia  new  and 
improved  mode  of  conatructiou  they  would  pay  j  per  cent.,  and 
be  placed  on  a  proper  commercial  principle-  It  hnd  been  found  that 
people  dialiked  the  dificomfort  entailed  by  large  epuce  in  n  room,  and 
that  difficulty  would  have  to  be  met  by  warmiag  them  more  effectu- 
^y.  Tliey  had  given  a  prize  for  the  be^  warming  apparatus,  and 
specimens  were  now  to  he  seen  which  he  believed  would  not  consume 
more  than  half  the  fiiel  of  the  ordinary  fire-grate  and  be  warmer.  It 
had  boen  conclusively  ahown  by  the  experience  of  London  that  dwell- 
inga  could  be  constructed  on  $uch  good  sanitary  principl«^  that  the 
death-rate  in  them  waa  not  nioc«  than  14  or  15  per  l^uuo^  und  wilh  a 
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rtdiicoJ  cost  of  one-half  in  construction,  he  hoped  tlie  results  for  wliich 
tlity  weiB  all  striving  would  «oon  be  olitained. 

Mr-  Thomas  ■WKtfsTiiit,  tJ.C,  F-R,S,  (London ),  seconded  the  motion. 
He  thought  nothing  cnuJd  be  added  to  tlje  puperof  Mr,  Simjiso:),  whiclj 
dcpcribed  what  he  knew  to  be  one  ol'  (he  fotilest  spots  of  tht?  metropolis^ 
and  it  was  surffrising  ihiit  Kiich  places  could  exist,  He  looted  wjlli 
grqnt  patiafuctton  on  the  esrimple  whieli  Glasgow  had  ^et  to  Londoii 
and  other  large  towna,  for  il  had  Bhoivn  that  by  proper  tcoiiomic  ur* 
KitgementH  it  was  possible  to  make  sxich  changes  profitable.  He 
gathered  from  the  tirst  paper  thiit  tliey  had  been  by  no  mearus  uhbuc- 
cssd'ul  in  their  speculation,  and  had  they  been  aUowed  to  buy  more  at 
lirst  they  might  have  made  it  a  profitable  one.  He  looked  on  the  new 
atanding  orders  introduced  by  Mr.  Cross  ivjth  respect  to  the  deatruc- 
tion  of  tlie  dwellings  of  the  pocir  by  I'ailway  compntiies  as  the  com- 
mencement of  ft  new  era,  as  it  had  brought  the  destruction  of  whole 
ueighbourliootU  under  the  domain  of  pliilanthropic  viewa,  and  would  in 
the  end  make  a  great  change  for  good.  He  desired  to  see  attached  to 
the  working  man's  dwell  in  g-houees,  in  addition  to  a  playground  acid 
wash-bouse,  a  working  man's  club  and  eating-house;  and  bethought 
the  question  of  how  they  could  best  be  provided  was  wdl  worthy  of 
being  brought  before  them. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Gaiuuker  (Glasgow")  aaid  his  experience  aa  the  mefii<al 
officer  of  health  for  nearly  ten  years  gave  him  a  large  local  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  Glasgow,  both  aa  to  its  former  as  well  as  ita  present  con- 
dition, and  in  addressing  the  department  he  would  have  the  advantage 
of  being  able  to  speak  without  tW  ri'Bjronsibiliiy  atlJiching  to  a  pre»eol 
official  position.  Ho  thought  there  could  he  no  douht  on  the  queatioa 
of  tiie  wisdom  or  value  of  the  Improvement  Act,  which  had  dealt  with 
measures  for  which  there  waa  no  other  remedy.  As  medical  officer  of 
health  he  found  that  he  had  not  only  to  combat  against  present  neglect, 
but  against  a  long  inheritance  of  evils  derived  from  the  past,  for  whicli 
there  was  no  other  remedy  tiian  the  Improvement  Act.  Not  only  vnu 
the  death-rate  increasing  from  je:ir  to  year,  but  all  the  Hanitary  offioen 
who  had  to  dg  with  the  Bubject  were  iinprcstteJ  with  the  feeling  that 
they  wtTe  merely,  a«  it  were,  scratching  at  the  surface  of  a  aore,  and 
that  destruction  was  the  only  condition  of  health.  It  was  not  only 
that  people  were  ovt-rcrowded  in  rooms,  but  they  were  bo  overcrowded 
on  the  gTound  that  all  the  natural  ineann  of  health,  air,  recreation,  and 
physical  cleanlinefiS  were  made  Uterully  impoj^aible  by  the  structure  of 
the  buildings.  Tbia  was  tiie  case  to  a  very  much  larger  exrent  io 
Scotland  than  anyone  accustomed  only  ta  English  towns  could  have  the 
least  conception  of.  He  thoniiht  that  Ktate  t-f  matters  was  to  a  great 
extent  ntiributablo  to  the  habit  ol  luiilding  tenements  <if  houses  so 
large  that  it  Was  impossible  to  keep  ihem  clean  and  ]ie:tlthy,  and  they 
were  unfortunately  so  strong  thai  xhey  never  would  tumble  down.  Ho 
noticed  that  tipnn  the  special  iCjUcSTion  for  their  coni^ideration  tjiey  had 
heard  very  little,  but  he  was  perfectlj  Batisfied,  :md  the  cmvvictiou 
grew  ?trnnger  upon  him  the  more  be  saw  of  the  subject  that  the  lime- 
tiou  of  the  authoritiL's  was  nminly  to  dt-stroy,  and  tu  leave  the  ta^k 
of  re-erection  to  private  enierprijje.     It  was  quite  clear,  bowev^j  M"t 
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dMtruction  mast  precede  reconstruction,  because,  as  people  ircre  making 
their  way  in  tlio  world  and  removing  to  better  descriptiouB  of  houaes, 
tKere  were  Jilways  a  Jjirge  number  of  new-comers  from  tlie  country 
ready  lo  occupy  their  plnce,  and  who  were  prepared  to  sqimt  down  in 
any  kind  of  building.  The  dena  must  be  destroyed,  or  thei-e  Wiis  no 
hope  of  any  better  stjite  of  things.  He  waa  anxious  to  say  this,  bticauae 
be  knew  dtstrnctjou  hnd  been  getting  a  bad  name  lately.  He  sincerely 
beHeved  that  the  population  which  inhabited  the  wynds  in  Glasgow 
•would  be  better  for  being"  displaced.  The  question  before  these  poor 
people  wna  eUher  mend  or  end,  and  the  return  of  Caplain  McGall 
showed  most  uncrjuivucaUy  that  the  criminal  body  diminiahed  ali^er  the 
defitraction  of  ijje  dena  of  ct'init;.  He  said  destroy  tlie  dens;  the  inha- 
bitant* will  either  nieml  or  imiJ,  mid  at  would  generally  be  found  that 
they  adopted  (he  former  alternative. 

The  resolution  wna  then  put  to  the  meeting  by  the  LordNprovoBt, 
and  carried  unanimously » 

I>r.  Shkimptos  (London)  ii^eed  with  Dr.  Gairdner  that  the  real 
qtiestion  for  discussion  had  hairdly  bwn  touched  by  the  previous 
Bpenker*.  He  tlioupht  BOini>  facta  counected  witli  biiilding;s  for  working 
men  would  be  found  very  pertinent  to  the  question,  Tlio  Shafiesbury 
estate  had  a  [Kjjmlatiou  of  5,000,  and  would  very  soon  uumbcr  H.OlX), 
.  fljad  the  effects  on  the  mnrnl  and  physical  condition  of  thtse  people 
t  produced  by  the  new  building*  were  very  remarkable.  Tlic  committee 
I  Dad  abundance  of  choice  in  their  tenants,  and  none  but  those  who 
irere  of  good  moral  chjiriicter  were  oocepted.  Tho  conaequence  was, 
these  people  were  knovvn  lo  be  ifood,  moral  people,  and»  though  not 
known  to  eaeh  otiier,  they  required  no  diBcipbiie,  They  all  went  to 
church,  and  were  a  practically  religieus  people.  Order,  cleanliueaa, 
and  frtigality  prevailed  everywhere.  They  were  proud  nf  their  homes, 
and  the  public-house  had  no  longer  any  inducement  for  them  ;  in  iact, 
the  inhabitaiitH  would  not  have  a  public-house  or  a  pawnbroker's  ahop 
on  the  estate.  The  streets  were  about  forty  feet  wide,  the  pavement 
on  each  side  being  bordered  with  trees.  The  housea  were  of  four 
different  clas-^ca,  und  in  all  of  them  good  ventilation  und  water  were 
secured,  and  also  a  waehhouse,  T)te  drainage  is  on  the  very  best 
principle,  the  svwiige  being  carried  to  the  back  p<*rt  of  the  premiflCB 
without  going  through  the  houRL-a.  There  wa^  a  amnll  garden  in  front 
of  each  house  tuid  a  larjio  one  behind.  The  prosperity  o£  such  pro- 
jects as  these  wa;;  secured  by  the  fact  that  they  were  it  cotnnuTcial 
EUCoraB.  At  Salford,  when  fever  raged  on  all  sides,  not  one  cnse  came 
to  the  dwoUiiiga  built  on  the  principle  of  the  Shaltesbnry  Fark  Entrtte. 
*£\\*i  profits  rwilieed  7^?  pt^r  Ct^nt^  to  the  shureholdtrs,  and  not  a  hundred 
pounds  hnd  l>t*en  required  for  repairs  during  three  years.  The  ]irin- 
cipai  dement  in  con^tdenng  the  queetion  of  working  meu*0  dwellinga 
\a  regard  to  hygiene  waa  to  secure  good  ventilatinn. 

Mr,  Baldwin    Latham^  C.E.    (London),    admitted    that   the   real 

(|\ie?tion   hiid    not  been  much   touched  upon  in  the  diisouasion.     lie 

tJionght  it  wa*  a  vtrv  difficult  maitcr  for  a  municipal  authority  to 

undertake  the  expenditure  of  public  nmney  in  rebuilding.     It  very 

•  ofto^j  became  nece^?iiry  to  clear  awny  large  numbers  of  divellinga  for 
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porposes  of  sanitfiiy  improTement^  and  the  question  was^  how  new 
dwelliogs  were  to  be  supplied  in  pliice  of  tbem.  It  would  onlj-  be 
when  the  courtiy  Tvaa  thoroughly  educoted  as  to  the  neceBsity  for 
heiilthy  homes  for  the  whole  population  that  they  could  be  exp^ted 
to  make  any  advance  in  tlie  direction  of  a  projwr  supply.  There  Were 
many  pointe  which  had  arisea  ivhi^ih  would  be  of  interest  to  them  in 
1^10  south,  but  it  wits  very  important  to  know  what  meQsurea  had  been 
adopted  to  secure  a  bi^ttej-  c]»bs  of  liotue  la  place  of  those  which  had 
been  deatroyed,  for  it  was  quito  t-Iwir  thnt,  If  some  Hpecial  measoreA 
were  not  ^opbed,  the  new  buildings  might  become  as  unheaJthy 
aa  those  they  wci-e  intended  to  fiU]jeraQde.  In  England  tliey  found 
great  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  sanitary  laws,  in  conse<|Uence  of 
the  influence  which  speculative  hniideiB  exercised  over  municipal 
electJoBS,  and  therefore  their  power  of  impoBing  on  the  corpomtioQ 
hye-!awa,  which  did  not  at  all  promote  the  health  of  the  diBtrict;  and 
even  when  byo*law3  were  enforcedj  eveiy  kind  of  device  wae  resorted 
to  in  order  to  evade  them.  He  was  convinced  that  sonne  more  strin* 
gent  Act  must,  before  long,  be  carried  through  Parliament.  A  diffi- 
culty in  the  working  out  of  this  subject  would  "be  found  in  places 
where  the  whole  sanitary  area  vrns  now  built  upon,  and  whore,  there- 
fore, it  waa  imptBsible  to  find  ground  to  build  houses  to  repLnce  tliosa 
which  might  be  puiled  down  on  sanitary  grounds.  He  thought,  how- 
ever, that  the  diffieulty  oauJd  be  best  got  over  by  enlarging  the  present 
area  of  sanitary  districts.  Of  this  he  feh  sure,  that  one  of  the  first 
bye-laws  whieh  ought  to  be  enforced  was  that  abundant  gpnce  ahoold 
be  ieft  around  and  about  every  building  erected. 

Mr.  William  Botlev  (London)  thought  it  had  been  vei^  con* 
cluiively  shown  by  previous  speakers  that  it  wtta  of  nq  use  to  go  mmcb 
further  in  th«  direction  of  rebuilding  improved  artisan  and  labourers* 
dweUii;gB  unless  it  could  be  proved  that  anch  ppeculations  woidd  be 
made  commercially  profitahlo.  He  found  tljore  was  a  great  want  of 
improved  dwellings  in  agrieultiiral  places  as  well  as  in  large  townSf  and 
that,  where  good  cottages  were  built  on  farmn,  they  were  a  source  of 
profit.  A  farm  of  500  acres  with  which  he  was  acquainted  had  in- 
creaaed  3"^-  10s.  ia  rental  ancc  good  cottages  had  been  built  upon  it, 
and  this  gave  6  per  cent,  ou  tht'  outlay,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
labourera  who  inhabited  the  cott7gea  ceased  to  frequent  the  pubjic- 
liou^e,  and  their  chiklren  were  the  besl  educated  of  any  he  had  met 
with.  The  loss  of  labour  involved  by  not  having  Labourers*  coitogcs 
at  a  convenient  diatanee  from  their  work  was  enormous. 

Mr.  Teomas  BujNiE  (Gla.«gow}  said  lie  had  bad  some  experience  In 
the  erection  of  houses  for  tiie  working  classes  as  a  commercial  specitJa- 
lation,  Dud  probably,  to  tite  strangers  pre^ent^  it  would  not  he  on- 
interesting  to  know  the  rate  at  which  they  could  he  erected  in  Glasgow, 
He  found  that  houses  would  pay  if  let  at  the  rent  of  Gd.  per  equan 
foot.  In  that  was  included  the  common  stair.  Calculated  upon  the 
actual  space  within  the  door,  the  cost  would  be  7^ti.  per  squAJTe  foot. 
If  they  assumed  that  a  working  man  and  his  family  could  espeod  aa 
rent  12/.  pLT  year — a  liberal  aasuniptinn,  he  thought — the  ejJiige  they 
could  afford  to  puy  for  would  be  Sd4  ^i^uare  fe^t.     Taking  the  ceHiiig 
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at  tCD  fbct  higbt  the  cubic  npace  would  he  3,840  feet.  He  thought 
thai  Ui  Uikc  srx  pen<on§  to  each  house  vroiilil  be  a  moderate  estimate, 
and  that  woiJrl  allow  a  sfuic^  wjtlun  tho  walJs  of  (i40  cubic  feet  lo  ^nch 
person,  a  t|iiflntity  quite  inBuffic-ient,  in  his  opinion^  unleea  ventilation 
WBia  Tery  wtl]  nttendud  to.  In  Glasgow  they  were  inHicted  by  an  un- 
fortunate dniDestic  arrangement^thQ/  must  have  a  conceftled  bed, 
which  cotiMJated  of  a  closet  six  Ibct  Faag  by  fotir  feet  wide,  ifae  only 
opeoing  iuto  which  was  a  small  door.  He  had  built  hoous  without 
this  contrivjince  himself,  but  he  found  they  would  not  let,  people  eom- 
pltiining  that  there  waa  no  room.  He  consiiJereil  tJuit  it  w:is  nocesyftiy 
to  l^isJtitLi  in  order  to  prohibit  sucli  postUt-ntial  plague  fl|iol&  With 
regard  to  the  cottiige  syatexn,  he  admitti'd  thut  they  might  be  u  great 
Buoceos  ut  Sbaltesbury  Vurk^  being  very  good  for  the  people  who 
inhabited  them ;  but  it  wua  to  be  remembered  that  the  occupier*  of 

'louees  tfaere  wore  not  the  rtal  working  classea,  but  generaJIy  clerks, 
'  R  superior  grade  in  hiocieW  to  the  working  men.  If  they  erected 
9  on  the  cottage  Byatem  id  Glasgow,  the  ground-reat  would  pro- 
bably be  ijk  the  proportion  of  25  per  cent,  of  the  groas  reutal,  and  if  it 
waa  to  be  a  paying  speculation,  they  would  require  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  accommodntion  they  gave  to  the  people  or  increase  tlie 
rent,  Now^  as  they  could  not  increase  the  rent,  it  being  a  Cdrtain 
proportion  of  the  working  men's  wages,  they  must  endeavour  to  get  the 
cheapest  construction  and  the  largest  apace;  but  it  muat  be  remembered 
that  it  was  abaoUitely  neoeuary,  on  account  of  the  more  severe  and 
moist  clijuale^  to  build  houfie^  more  aubalantial  iu  character  than  they 
were  acH^'ustomed  to  do  iu  England. 

The  I.ORD  Provost  of  Glasgow  (Sir  Jamea  Watson)  was  do- 
lighted  to  notice  that  the  attendance  in  the  aection  wna  such  na  to  ahow 
tlmt  a  vast  interest  v^aa  taken  in  the  subject.  He  tliought  BalUie  Mor- 
rison had  clearly  ahown  in  his  paper,  and  had  bt-en  confirmed  by  Dr. 
Gaixdner,  that  it  wjia  only  by  the  destruction  of  the  old  houses  that 
they  could  obtain  the  object  they  had  in  view,  Theao  houses  could 
not  be  cobbled  up;  aa  John  Knox  had  »aid,  *  Pull  down  the  nests  and 
the  tooW^  wilt  fly  away.*  Thvir  experience  in  Glasgow  ted  to  the  con- 
cluBion  tKat  the  rebuilding  might  aately  be  ktt  to  ptivAle  apeculation, 
for  they  liad  three  tinius  the  amount  retjutred  to  replace  that  whicli 
had  beea  pulled  down.  He  might  notice  that  Glasgow  wns  mdcbt^d  to 
the  Social  Science  Congress  of  18^0  for  the  IiDprovenipnt  Act.  It  waa 
that  Cougreas  which  bad  giveo  the  nutboritieH  the  stimulus  to  apply  for 
■ad  aarry  out  the  Act.  it  passed  almost  without  any  opposition,  and 
it  waa  not  until  the  ta^  to  ciirry  it  out  wad  imposed  thttt  any  ditHculty 
arose.  The  people  didnH  like  thti  idea  of  paying  Gd.  in  the  poimd  in 
order  to  carry  it  out^  and  much  murmiu^tng  arose  inconsequetice.  He, 
however^  thought  it  wn^  wi^  ecunomy  to  spend  Gd.  in  the  pound  to 
improve  the  dwellings  of  the  working  daittiea.  The  Corporation  had 
merVith  diffiiiulty  in  keeping  tlie  people  patient  during  the  time  rc' 
quired  for  beginning  the  iniprovementii,  for  they  had,  he  thought,  very 
wisely  determir;ed  to  secure  aW  the  property  before  beginning  opera- 
tioQB.  They  knew  very  well  that,  if  they  didn't  do  so,  tlic  propr-rty 
which  ihey  had  not  secured  would  very  soon  have  risen  conwdtrably 
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in  prico.     But  all  kinds  of  influences  were  brought  to  bear  upoa  them 

in  order  to  get  them  to  begin  before  they  h:wl  aecurtd.  all  tlie  property 
upon  which  they  intended  to  operfito.  With  regard  to  ventilaUoll, 
everything  possible  had  been  done,  and  aa  lo  drainagCj  they  had  done 
very  much  for  the  old  houses  before  the  deitioUdon  took  place.  They 
found  considerable  diflitiulty,  owicp  to  the  indispositioQ  of  the  inhabi- 
tants to  change  their  dwellings,  lie  fecollected  going  mtd  n  clow  in  the 
Halt  Market  which  waa  in  a  vary  deplorable  statGf  where  he  entered  into 
converj^tion  with  itn  old  woinim,  who  told  him  thn,t  she  had  lived  there 
for  fifteen  years,  and  did  not  wish  on  any  account  to  leave  the  bouae* 
In  purchasing  property  they  never  made  use  of  tlic-ir  compiilsory  powers, 
but  eiideaTOured  to  come  to  terms  with  each  owner,  and  they  found  it 
was  the  beat  course  Ui  adopt.  If  ihe  owner  held  out  for  an  exorbitant 
price,  they  simply  postponed  the  piirehais«3,  or  aaid  wc  will  let  it  alone. 
They  had  all  henrd  from  Baillie  Morrison  the  happy  leFulta  which  had 
followed  in  the  detection  of  crime,  lie  might  add  that  the  num- 
ber of  caae.^  of  fever  had  been  reduced  from  333  to  52,  and  the  total 
denth-rate  had  decreased,  though  not  yet  to  the  extent  which  they  might 
wieh.  It  waB  not,  however,  to  be  expected  that  the  full  eflecte  of  their 
laboura  would  be  visible.  It  would  take  at  leafit  two  or  three  years 
hBfon$  that  would  he  fully  sihown  in  the  decreased  rate  of  mortality^  bat 
they  had  every  reaaon  to  be  satislied. 

The  President  o£  the  Department  said  tlie  admimble  paper  of 
BatUie  MoiTisonhad  shown  how  entirely  necessary  it  was  for  the  Cor- 
poration of  Glasgow  to  proceed  as  they  had  done  in  carrying  oui  the  total 
destniction  of  the  pruperty.  He  believed  that  in  course  of  time  pro- 
perty of  that  kind  became  pGrf*3ctly  saturated  with  the  germs  of  ditseoAe, 
and  it  wae  quite  impossible  to  get  rid  of  them.  Thev  sometimes  found 
hospitals  from  the  same  cause  ^et  into  such  tt  condition  that  it  became 
necessary  to  abandon  them.  He  believed  that  these  discaw  gemu 
might  be  domiiant  for  a  very  long;  time,  hundreds  or  even  thousands  o£ 
years,  and  atart  again  into  activity  when  circumstances  favourable  to 
them  arose.  There  were  instaiicea  where,  in  old  places,  buildings  were 
pullfd  down,  and  disease  thereby  producud.  He  remembered,  whila 
visiting  Rome  yearaiigo,  lie  inspected  some  cxcavationa  that  were  taking 
place,  and  hud  an  attack  of  fever  immediately  after,  and  when  it  was 
conaidered  that  the  present  city  of  Rome  stands  on  the  ruins  of  oid 
Rome  there  was  sulHoient  to  account  for  tjie  prevalence  of  the  welU 
known  Jever  there.  There  was^  another  instance  in  Toulon,  where  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years  they  have  been  rooking  out  the  fortification, 
ftnd  where  fever  hiLH  lieen  during  the  time  permanent,  and  has  not  y«t 
ibeen  got  rid  of.  It  was  the  samt?  alao  in  Joruisalem.  He  thought  that 
Baillie  Morrison's  paper  had  shown  thai  in  rejilacing  the  old  bouaee  by 
others  built  with  due  attention  to  hygienic  conditions,  with  good  Tenti- 
latiun  and  good  sanitary  principles,  they  had  not  only  improved  thci 
physical  condition,  but  had  effected  wonderful  results  in  the  moral  atmo- 
sphere of  the  place.  Thets  waa  nofhing  mora  important  than  to  have 
good  sources  of  air,  and  he  noticed  that  in  letting  in  free  air  to  these 
dwellings  they  had  at  first  enabled  crime  and  criminals  to  eacape,  but 
by  adopting  a  grating  they  aocured  all  the  advantages  of  Atr,  ^  well  aa 
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I  cured  the  evil  of  making  Uieaa  open  spaecF\  a  me:m3  fiir  tho  escape  vf 

!  enmiDala.     Iq  course  of  time  no  LTiminii!  would  think  of  i-esomog  to 

each  plncpa  as  a  means  of  escaping  from  justice.  Ue  h:icl  scarcely  bounds 

for  his  admiration  of  tlie  energy  which  t!ie  CorpomLion  had  disiilayoil. 

The  reaulifl  of  the  work  wore  coming  rapidly,  and  no  tax  would  in  the 

end  be  found  bo  productive  and  so  economitNil  na  tliat  which  was  neces- 

I  Bary^  hy  thp  hirge  expenditure  incurr^  by  the  Corporution,  to  root  out 

I  die  fcvils^and  by  dyatmclion  produce  construction,  which  waHanswering 

€lie  purpose  adrniniliiy  io  the  improved  claaa  of  dweUings  for  the  poor 

whicli  were  being  provided. 

Mr.  W.  U.  Smitu  (Gluagow)  said   that  the  present  movement  was 

Ionlyahalf  mcaauTP.  lle*inly  wished  ihey  could  fro  out  and  >4tft»the  build- 
Jngs  which  were  being  put  up  in  Glasgow  for  fhc  working  classes,  and 
he  feared  they  wtmld  couio  to  the  concluaioni  that  tlio  Improvi^ment  Act 
did  not  produce  very  much  improvement  ailer  all.  li' they  were  to 
have  good  houws  huUt  in  lieu  of  bad  nnea,  it  was  necessary  that  they 
«iiouId  get  Parliament  to  yive  nmuicip:ilitie«  more  power  over  the  aur- 
rounding  land,  with  power  to  say  in  what  manner  it  should  be  built 
Tipon^  BO  as  to  sL'L'Ure  guud  sanitary  cnmliiious;  tvhere  there  was  a  lai^e 
jjrOHpferous  mercantile  clusA  tht-y  would  fiud  the  nieims  of  getting  the 
dwellinga  they  reccuired,  but  it  was  not  eo  with  the  lower  working  class. 
About  thirty  yours  ago  he  had  occasion  to  enter  into  the  qucatiou  of 
liuilding  good  bouses  for  the  working  classes.  Ho  wjui  looked  upon  as 
ataad  when  hia  plan  of  building  was  undorBtood,  but  he  perHOvercd  and 
it  provefl  veiy  succesBliil,  He  remembfred  a  lar^i;e  owner  of  houBca 
«xpostulating  with  him  aftorwarda  on  llio  subject,  when  he  ropliod  tiiat 
the  houdes  were  all  let  to  very  good  tenanLSj  when  the  j^entlemau  replied 
thflt  wag  ju»t  hia  point  of  objection,  for  Uv  was  drawing  away  from  him 
liis  very  best  tenftnts.      He  repeated  that  the  ouly  courao  they  could 

*ibllow  in  reference  to  how  they  ahould  get  henlthy  working  racn'fi  dwel- 
lings was  to  awaken  Piurlinmeut  to  the  fact  that  mankind  must  have 
Toom  enough  to  breathe,  '  lire,  move,  iind  have  their  being.' 

'    Mr.  P.  H.  HoLLANl>(London)  said  lie  found  no  fault  with  thecourw 

the  diftcusfiion  had  taken,  but  he  tlimiglit  the  (Question  on  what  way  can 

healthy  working  men's  dwellings  bo  crectwl  had  hoen  very  httle  reJerrwi 

to.     Baillie  Morrison  had  certainly  told  them  a  way,  namely,  by  pulling 

down  the  bad  ones,  but  the  great  ".picstioa  waa,  did  it  |jjiy  ?    There  ivut* 

BO  doubt  that  iu  a  certain  sense  it  had  done  bo  in  Gliu<gow,  but  it  had 

cost  40,0<H>/.,  and  the  payraentf  he  thocghtt  hud  been  rathi-r  indirect 

than  direct.     He  felt  that  this  process  of  improvement  coidd  only  be 

carritid  out  I*y  payiiig^  for  it,  and  he  thought  we  should  restrain  by  law 

the  letting  of  bad  houi-pa,  hecaus*?  they  entered  into  unfair  conipBTitiou 

^- with  good  ones.     There  were  nuinliers  of  perwns  who  would  prefer  to 

^■occupy  any  kind  of  iiovul  in  prefert^ce  to  a  healthy  dwelling,  for  thf^ 

^■■^^  of  saving  A  little  money.     Until  a  reBtraint  waa  put  on  them,  and 

^H^TuDtil  theOf  would  they  he  able  to  get  good  hou&ea  for  everybody. 

^^^d  saw  no  hardsliip  in  doing  ilii;*,  for  whiit  couJd  be  more  dear  to  any 

one  than  to  hve  in  a  houiw  w  liich  was  uol  IH  to  live  in,     It  was  giviii;; 

a  premium  to  them  U*  risk  iheir  livea.     The  stroner  a  state  of  law  wnn 

made  to  prevent  people  fr*im  building  houses  imlit  to  live  in,  the  bctttr 
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it  would  be  for  every  class  of  eociety.  Then  would  the  capitalist  get  a. 
fair  return  for  iah  uccoramodation,  nnd  the  working  classes  wotild  be 
provided  witli  proper  houaea, 

Mr.  "Wu,i,iAM  Hoi'E,  V.C.  (Loudon),  Kftid  this  was  the  second  time  ho 
had  enjoyed  tlie  lioapitality  of  the  p(?ople  of  Glasgow  in  connection  with 
the  AsBOCJAtion,  and  he  waa  afraid  he  would  be  making  a  "very  poor 
return  for  a!l  their  kindness,  but  he  felt  compelled  to  notice  that  houses 
constructed  with  no  regard  to  the  laws  of  hygiene  were  not  confineil  to 
the  working  classes.  In  one  house  in  which  he  had  been  lodged  Eump- 
tuouelyj  where  he  was  provided  with  a  magnificently  furnished  bedroom, 
ho  found  three  large  plabe-gla^s  windows  through  which  not  a  breath 
of  air  coiUd  penetrate  into  ihe  room.  In  another  part  of  the  room  wm 
a  fixed  wash  bfl^iu  connected  diiectly  with  the  sewer^  and  he  was  quite 
certain  ■without  any  proper  ^'entilation.  The  day  previou3  he  had  Inn- 
clieoned.  in  one  of  the  principal  houses  in  the  ci^,  aad  tlie  lady  of  the 
house^  a  most  Imndaome  and  attmctive  person,  complained  thai  she  was 
suffering  irom  nevere  headaclie^  and  was  compelled  to  retire  to  her  room. 
He  coidd  not  help  thinMng  that  the  remedy  would  only  aggrsTat*  the 
complaint,  and  that  an  open  window  would  do  far  more  for  her  than  &> 
bedroom  such  as  he  h;td  just  described. 

Mr.  A.  M-  FowLETi,  C.E.  (Salford),  said  they  found  iin  heeAs  that 
street  improvements  did  not  increase  the  rotea^  because  by  widening  th© 
streets  they  obtained  an  improved  class  of  property^  and  built  houses  of 
a  better  class.  He  himself  knew  uf  instances  where  land  which  was 
worth  not  more  than  •>■>'■  per  square  yard  before  the  impro^'omenta  tfxjfc 
place  was  after  this  completion  worth  40j.  per  yard. 


Henlth  of  Amcrkmi  Cities.  By  Elisha  Harris,  M,D.. 
Secretary  nf  the  American  Public  Health  Association,  and 
Registrar  of  Vital  Statistics,  New  York. 

THAT  'the  g^eat  cities  of  the  world  are  becoming  greater* 
seems  to  be  ns  true  of  the  present  as  of  the  ancient  period, 
which  history  -will  for  ever  designate  as  tliat  of  the  higher 
eivilieation.  In  the  preaeiitj  as  in  the  pastj  the  practieal  ftppli- 
cations  of  the  sanitary  and  the  social  science  of  the  period  have 
the  greatest  demaodb  and  most  conspicuous  opportunities.  If 
tbey  accumulate  the  wealth,  luxuriesj  and  conveniences  of  the 
highest  civilisatioTij  so  likewise  do  they  gather  in  dense  and  dan- 
gerous masses  certain  physical  and  social  elements  of  peril  to  the 
people.  But  tlic  ceTitralisiition  of  governmental  supervision 
under  municipal  authority  couuterbalances  much  of  the  e^nland 
danger  to  life,  if  not  to  social  welfare,  in  large  and  weU-|x)Uced 
cities. 

The  great  cities  of  the  tTnitcd  States  are  indeed  growing 
greater  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cities  of  Europe  are  growing 
greater.  But  there  are  few  already  great  cities  in  Amenca,  and 
tbcsc,  considered  with  reference  to  the  number  of  certain  large^ 
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dkfises  of  inhabitaats  in  them,  iirc  already  greater  thaw  the 
necessittea  of  commerce  and  the  best  if;tercstg  oC  civilietitloti 
require.  Foreign  imiiitgrntion  nnd  the  Ibrtuitous  movc- 
znents  of  vast  Tuimbcrs  of  individua1±3  and  families  in  pur- 
uuit  of  fortune  and  happiness,  which  the  American  cities  arc 
Rupposod  to  offer,  give  to  these  cities  populations  uhich  are  leas 
favourably  conditioned  for  hanittiry  acciirity  iviid  domestic  pcr- 
Uia.nency  than  are  |)npulations  of  the  chief  cities  of  Kurope. 

The  last  national  census  found  21^  per  cent*  of  the  total 
population  in  the  United  States  re&idiiig  in  cities  and  pupnloua 
villages.  Fifty  of  the  citiea  coDtaiued  5,784J7S  inhabitants, 
and  in  the  311  citiea  and  large  towns  \vhich  had  nt  that 
time  municipal  modes  of  local  government  thci*e  dwftlt 
8,452,315.  Within  the  same  mnnicipalities  there  dwell  at  the 
present  time  nearly  9,500jOOO,  for  the  mean  rate  of  increase 
of  population  in  thf^sc  cities ia  not  lesa  than  2*5  percent,  yearly. 
The  ceosus  in  1870  found  21-91  per  cent,  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  nation  dwelling  in  tliese  fifty  cities. 

The  vast  number  of  the  cities,  and  the  eager  strife  of  all  to 

with  each  other  in  offering  enticements  to  trade  and  imnii- 
'igtStion,  impart  peculiar  chnracteri&tics  to  the  great  masses  of  the 
city  iwpulationa  in  America.  A  far  less  propf-irtion  of  the 
iohabitanta  in  raoat  of  these  cities  becomes  permanently  settled 
and  ac(}uirea  the  ownership  of  a  dwelling-place  than  in  other 
countries.  Philadel|»hia  and  Baltimore  among  the  large  cities, 
and  the  interiov  inuntcijmlitics  of  the  smaller  kind,  offer  the 
chief  exceptiims  to  this  remark. 

The  reatlcss  spirit  of  enterprise  and  new  effort  which  is  cha- 
racteristic of  the  American  people,  and  which  extends  largely 
to  the  maaa  of  the  ibreign-born  inhabitants  in  theee  cities,  prq- 
ducea  beneticial  physical  and  social  results,  which  in  some 
degree  affect  favourably  the  public  health,  and  it  is  safe  to 
conclude  that  if  the  American  cities  suflbr  great  difirulvantages 
from  the  presence  of  a  vast  percentage  nf  unfixed  and  of  foreign 
■or  unnaturalised  and  unacclimatcd  iidiabitants,  still  the  ad- 
vantages ivf  thrifty  ineitementa,  which  push  on  these  classes  of 
peo]ile  to  new  efforb*  and  new  homes,  yield  results  that  in  aome 
measure  counterbalance  the  evils  here  mentioned. 

liet  the  fact  here  be  noticed  that  the  speculation  and  hope- 
ful enterprise  which  have  founded  and  populated  a  great  numEicr 
of  the  cities  and  large  towns  in  the  United  States  have  given 
neither  form  nor  ethciency  to  the  local  or  sanitary  regulation 
and  government  of  the  municipality.  These  matters  have  regu- 
lated themselves  under  general  laws  of  the  State  and  undrrthe 
eleeted  Boai-d  of  Aldermen  and  comnionaUy,  to  whieh  the  State 
lias  conamitted  by  special  statutes  a  limited  power  of  municipal 
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legislation,  expenditure,  and  police  aulliority.  No  laws  hare 
interfered  with  the  fouiidiug  and  laying  out  of  towns,  and  if  In 
some  of  the  oldest  cities  the  streets  and  general  plot  of  the  pri- 
mitive districts  confonned  to  the  cow-paths  and  bridle-rouds  of 
eai'ly  dayis,  the  general  development  of  American  cities  haa  been 
upon  a  scale  of  generous  breadth  of  area  and  of  thoroughfares. 

Though  the  sites  of  cities  and  towns  have  in  few  iiistajicea, 
except  in  that  which  William  Penn  selected,  been  choscti  for  the 
physical  and  social  advantages  the  locality  would  afibrd  to  the 
coming  generation,  yet  rarely  do  the  topographical  peculiarities 
of  the  site  and  district  offer  insurmountable  barriers  to  the  pro- 
blems of  sanitary  engineering.  This  is  trucj — from  the  site  of 
the  City  of  New  Orleans,  which  is  protected  by  levees  from 
the  overflow  of  the  iMississi[)pi  Kiver,  whose  surface  is  as  much 
liigher  above  the  horizontal  plane  of  the  streets  as  the  Thames 
at  high-tide  is  higher  than  the  Plumstead  marshes, — up  the 
rivers  two  tliousand  uiile?,  to  the  mountain-^ite  of  the  City  of 
Denver,  at  an  altitude  of  j,350  feet,  Tbe  spirit  of  speculation 
has  usually  laid  out  broader  thoroughfares  and  more  extended 
plots  of  unbuilt  streets  than  self-interest  and  economy  would 
have  deliberately  mapped  out. 

Thus  the  new  cities  of  tlie  United  States,  and  the  annexeil 
or  extended  additions  to  the  older  citiesj  have  oftered  irom  the 
first  some  advantages  to  the  eauitary  provisit^ns  which  the$d 
cities  require  as  tliey  are  growing  up  into  densely  peopled  mu- 
nieipaUties  ;  especially  is  this  true  as  respects  the  bi-oad  estenc 
of  the  area  within  municipal  limits,  the  width  of  avenues  and 
streets,  and  the  appropriation  of  numerous  plots  of  public 
grounds  for  ]iarks,  of  limited  but  prospectively  useful  extent. 

No  city  in  the  world  has  excelled  Philadelphia  in  the  de- 
velopment of  an  originiJ  plan  of  heathful  and  commodious 
extension,  for  the  ideal  city  of  William  Penn  at  last  realizes 
the  advantages  which  its  founder  sought  to  Insure  for  its  future. 
It  haa,  by  principles  of  natural  extension,  so  accommodated  its 
ETowth  to  the  wholesome  preferences  of  a  thrifty  populationp 
that  its  7.30,000  inhabitants  at  present  are  well  distvihuted  over 
an  area  of  122  square  miles.  It  ia  literally  a  metropolis  of 
families  and  homes. 

Even  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Boston,  which  seemed  iu 
tl»e  past  two  hundred  years  to  be  bound  to  Lncreafie  solely  by 
condensation  rather  than  by  extension,  so  nnrrow  and  insular 
are  theirprimitive  limits  between  the  tide  waters  that  nearly  sur- 
round tlienit  and  with  harbour  facilities  that  make  them  centres 
.  of  commerce^  have  at  last  prnjected  out^vard  their  new  inland 
j>eriphery,  and  more  than  doubled  the  dwelling  area  for  theic 
inhabitants.     Strongly  as  free  people  may  cling  to  local  poll-* 
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dcai  orgaQisationg,  the  reading  and  tlimkiE)^  clae&ea  govern, 
for  they  create  and  control  the  popular  geotiment  and  shape 
the  public  will. 

The  rapid  and  extravagant  extension  of  the  railwajr  syetcm 
in  the  United  States  has  induced  a  ]>rofuae,  yet  not  wholly 
unwise;*  spirit  of  rivalry  and  studious  etfort  in  the  developoient 
of  municipal  iraprovements  adapted  to  Bccoro  the  influx  a.nd 
permaneut  settlement  of  the  wealthy  and  cultivated  claseee. 
This  has  been  etnklngly  illustrated  for  a  few  years  past  in  the 
prompt  and  enthusiastic  efforts  of  city  and  even  village  govern- 
ments to  introduce  ample  supplies  of  pure  water,  regardless  of 
mere  present  cost,  interior  cities  with  from  30,000  to  150,000 
inhabitants  unUesilalingly  expending  millions  of  dollars  t-o 
secure  the  best  water  supply,  and  securing  it»  too,  by  methods 
that  ineure  a  constant  hi|Th-pressure  to  all  dwellings.  It  has 
been  shown  to  the  public  fatiafaction  that  the  bunding  (by 
pledging  the  credit)  of  towns  and  cities  for  public  water  suppHoB 
does  not  produce  anv  decree  of  bondage  of  the  people. 

These  points  are  mentioned  in  Hm/ne  as  applying  more  and 
more  extensively  in  the  cities  and  larf^e  towns  of  the  United 
States,  greatly  to  the  advnntage  nf  ])ublic  hygiene.  Yet  it  is 
not  to  be  overlooked  that  while  the  spirit  of  enterprise, 
emulation,  and  profuse  espcnditure  of  public  funds  has 
secured  such  advantages  a&  these,  it  is  only  quite  recently 
that  expert  sanitary  observers  aiid  engineers  have  been  sought 
for  to  conduct  or  give  advice  concpx'ning  the  works  of  public 
improvement.  But  we  now  point  to  the  hopeful  fact  that 
they  are  lai^ely  consulted,  and  in  some  degree  arc  in  charge. 

Having  presented  this  preliminary  view  of  the  condition  of 
sanitary  works  in  the  United  States,  the  following  statements 
will  follow:— 

U  A  statistical  schedule  of  the  cities  and  chief  towns, 

2.  An  epitome  of  facts  concerujng  the  sanitary  topography 
of  these  cities^  &c.t  considered  in  geographical  districts* 

3.  Endemic  and  epidemic  mcmi>randa  concerning  these 
districts,  as  shown  in  the  sanitary  history  of  the  cities  and 
cHef  towns. 

4.  Notes  upon  the  sanitary  topography,  the  present 
sanitary  condition,  and  the  health  government  of  each  city. 

5.  Notes  upon  the  excessive  death-rate  in  young  children, 
and  upon  the  death-rate  and  the  expectation  of  human  life  in 
the  city  populations  at  ages  over  five  years. 

6.  Sanitary  state  of  the  foreign  and  the  native-bom  classes 
of  city  populations,  and  some  suggestions  for  the  hygienic 
welfai-e  of  the  foreign-bora  and  industrial  classes  that  migi'ato 
to  American  cities* 
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11.  The  Sanitary  Geography  anu  TopocnAiMir 
OF  THE  Cities  of  the  United  States. — 1.  The  Maritime 
Cities  and  those  upon  Rivers  with  an  acerage  aititiide  less  than 
300  feet  ahoi'^e  Ti^e-/tf up/.— Seventeen  of  the  States  border 
upon  tidal  waters  of  the  Atlantic  or  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  at  the  City  of  Wa^ihington 
receives  the  tidal  afBux  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  the  Chesa-* 
peake  and  the  Potomac. 

Of  the  fifty  cities  in  the  United  States  which,  at  the  time 
of  the  census  in  1870,  had  upwards  of  25^000  tnhiibitant£ 
each,  there  are  twenty-five  (not  counting  the  cities  of  the 
Pacific  coast)  tliat  are  situated  upon  or  withia  250  feet  of 
tide-leveh  Of  the  260  populous  towna  having  over  5,000 
inhabitants  each,  and  having  some  form  of  aanjtary  govern- 
ment, 50  of  the  largest  of  them  have  the  same  relations  and 
exposures  at  the  tide-level  as  htive  the  25  cities  above  men- 
tioned. These  75  cities  and  populous  towns  which  arc  at  and 
near  the  tide-water  or  tidal  level  of  the  Atlantic  and  ite 
affluents  present  fields  for  sanitary  observation  and  study 
that  can  be  mode  serviceable  to  the  world. 

Yellow  fever  has.  during  the  p^st  hundred  years,  visited 
and  prevailed  in  220  of  tliese  cities  and  townsj  and  places 
near  them;  though  peculiarly  the  scourge  of  the  Atlantic 
tropics,  this  singular  pestilence  is  liable  to  be  conveyed  to  and 
planted  in  all  of  these  localities.  The  promise  of  sanitjiry 
science  is,  that,  without  serious  impediment  to  the  interests 
and  movements  of  commerce,  even  this  pestilence  will  be 
stayed  from  its  former  habit  of  destroying* 

Upon  the  map  of  this  country  a  contour  line  can  be  drawn 
along  the  coasts  and  rivers  where  some  degree  of  sanitary 
surveillance  may  always  need  to  be  csercised  in  ecrtain 
seasons  and  under  certain  conditions  of  temperature,  etc., 
when  yellow  fever  gains  a  foothold  in  a  port  with  wliicli  inter- 
course h  continually  maintained  by  water.  This  fact  respecting 
the  sanitary  history  of  the  tide-water  and  the  southem  river 
towns  of  the  United  States  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  whenever 
the  prevention  of  yellow  fever  and  special  kinds  of  sanitary 
police  measures  or  quarantine  against  epizootic  diseases  are  in 
question,  it  is  no  light  matter  that  the  dangers  to  which 
Lisbon,  Barcelona,  and  St,  Naiaire  have  at  rare  intervals 
been  exposed,  and  which  have  been  occasionally  a  matter  of 
concern  at  Southampton  and  at  Swansea,  arc  so  frequently 
real  dangers  to  the  cities  and  ports  along  the  low  levels  here 
described  in  America  that  certain  authority  and  sanitary  duty 
to  exclude  and  specially  control  the  vessels  or  materials  which 
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convey  the  hidden  germs  of  ycUoiv  fever  arc  requis^ite  for  tlis 
protectiou  of  the  jmbl'ic  health  in  these  places,  though  such 
authority  needs  to  be  exercised  only  at  rare  intervals  and 
against  pai'ticuUr  vessels  or  cargoes.  It  must  here  be  re*- 
marked  tliat  the  preaumption  that  these  American  ideas  of 
external  sanitary  jwHce  tneasurcs  are  not  well  founded  is 
really  a  serious  mistake  upon  the  part  of  persons  who  have  not 
closely  examined  the  evidence  upon  the  subject.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  British  Navy,  the  Koyal  British  and  Central 
American  ^lail  steamships  (Peninsular  and  Oriental)^  luid  the 
events  at  Swansea  in  lB65^aawell  as  the  teasona  taught  at 
Lisbon  in  1857,  and  at  St.  Nazaircj  on  the  French  const,  in 
1861,  show  that  the  authority  to  take  preoautionary  measures 
to  arrest  the  sptead  of  this  scourge  of  the  tropics  of  the 
Atlantic  must  not  be  denied*  It  is  scarcely  less  important  to 
the  best  interests  of  eammercc  than  to  the  welfare  of  human 
life.  But  it  is  a  kind  of  authority  wliicli  will  be  called  into 
exercise  le&s  and  less  as  the  sanitary  comhtion  of  cities  and 
that  of  the  mercantile  marine  progresses  in  improvetnents. 
Indeed  it  is  not  doubted  that  tlie  disease  itself  may  M*hollr 
disappear  and  be  known  only  historically  when  the  natural 
habitats  of  this  remarkable  pestilence  are  brought  under  the 
full  dominion  of  sanitary  rcnrulations. 

As  gtcat  numbers  of  these  low-lying  cities  and  towns  are 
subject  to  certain  natural  conditions  of  insalubl'Ity  in  common 
and  require  special  sanitary  treatment,  we  will,  in  a  subsequent 
section,  give  an  outline  of  the  present  sanitary  condition  and 
health  government  of  each  one  in  the  older  of  latitude  from 
the  north  to  the  southward. 

2.  TA^  CilifH  tipim  the  ajfluvnti  of  the  St  Liiwrcncc  Jiircr 
and  l^tikf  Ontario,  the  £a.ttfrn  Shtju;  of  the  Alht^hnnUs, — The 
small  cities  of  Verm(^nt  and  northern  and  western  New  York, 
immely,  Burlington,  Vt. ;  Watertown,  Ogdcnsburg,  Oswego, 
Vtica,  Syracuse,  Auburn,  Rochester,  and  Buffalo,  in  Now 
York;  and  Erie.,  Pittsburjr,  Harrisburr!;,  and  other  cities 
upon  the  eastern  Alleghany  Hlope,in  PennsylvAnia,and  the  few 
interior  cities  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  constitute  this 
group  of  cities.  Ilaxing  a  high  altitude,  and  being  upon  great 
geological  filopes  of  gneiss,  trausitionnl  limestone,  and  sand- 
atones^  and  situated  upon  great  affluents  that  wear  their  way 
between  hills  of  diluvial  gravel,  these  cities  and  the  populous 
towns,  which  now  are  more  than  eighty  in  number*  and  which 
have  from  5,000  to  15,000  inhabitants  each,  enjoy  great 
natural  facilities  for  health  and  the  greatest  length  of  Ufa 
"which  can  be  attained  in  cities. 
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The  paludal  malaria  that  in  early  years  of  their  growth 
afflictei-1  such  cities  as  Synicuse,  Auburn,  Buffalo^  Sandusky^ 
Toledo*  and  Detroit,  ia  consequeuce  of  neighbouring  marshes 
and  saturated  lands,  is  now  rapidly  disappearing^  as  a  result 
of  general  works  of  drainage  and  the  thorough  culture  of  the 
soil. 

The  water  aupplies  of  this  ^oup  of  cities  are  excellent  in 
qufllity,  and  are  unfailing.  The  annual  rainfall  is  heavy, 
Tarying  from  28  to  60  inches  depth  of  ivater.  The  food 
supplies,  especially  the  succulent  fruits  and  all  cereals  in  this 
granil  central  and  Appalachian  region,  constitute,  with  ita 
water  supplies  and  the  mivantagca  of  altitude  and  drainage, 
the  first  elements  of  security  to  the  public  health.  In  the 
notes  upon  the  present  state  of  the  public  health  in  these 
cities  it  will  appear  that  the  yearly  death-rate  m  some  of 
them  is  less  than  18  per  1,000, 

3.  The  Cltien  of  the  Mis^sinsippi  VaUty  and  Great  TuteriuT 
Basin  of  the  United  States, — The  great  valley,  whicli  estr^nds 
from  northward  to  southwai-d  nearly  two  thousand  miles,  aud 
from  Western  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Korth  Carolina  to 
the  head-waters  of  the  Coloratio  and  the  MisBourij  coraprisea 
BIX  millions  of  the  eight  millions  of  square  miles  comprised 
lapon  the  entire  continent  of  North  America. 

The  vast  alluvial  bottom  of  this  great  basin  is  now  dotted 
over  with  citlea  and  new  towns,  and  in  but  few  of  them  has 
sanitary  government  assumed  such  forms  and  authority  as  to 
have  redeemed  them  from  the  malaria  which  la  the  first  inherit- 
ance bequeathed  by  such  rich  alluvial  soil  and  its  decaying 
burden  of  vegetation  and  humus  when  cirilisatioa  accepted 
such  gifts  from  Nature. 

As  each  of  tiie  chief  cities  in  this  largest  of  these  regions 
will  be  mentioned  in  a  subsequent  section,  we  pass  on  to  tJie 
great  interior  table  lands  and  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

4,  The  Cities  of  the  Eleeated  Plnins  upon  the  affluent*  of 
the  Colorado  and  the  Rio  Grnndtr  and  H^'esteni  branches  of  the 
Missouri. — The  cities  of  Denver,  Santa  Fc,  and  Salt  Lake^ 
at  the  western  base  of  the  great  mountain  axis  that  had  for 
ever  shut  oft"  the  Pacific  from  the  East  until  the  railway 
threaded  through  the  passes,  are  situated  at  altitudes  which 
offer  new  opportunities  for  useful  sanitary  study.  Health  go- 
vernment and  correct  records  have  scarcely  become  organised, 
but,  so  far  as  known,  the  enormous  death*rate  in  infancy  and 
the  acuteness  of  certain  fevers  an<l  inflammatory  diseases  are 
facts  of  chief  importance  in  those  regions. 
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5,  The  Cititg  of  the  Pacific  Slope  attd  Coastt,' — Tbese  cities 
,n<J  the  regions  tlicy  occupy  offer  the  latest  and  iu  some  re- 
jects very  promigiiij^  fields  for  obtaining  the  most  complete 
iealthfulness  and  Itmg  L'ontlnuance  of  life.     From  SoutUem 
Oregon  to  the  southern  liinj  of  California,  the  wheat  of  Attica 
and  the  vineyards  of  the  Xeres  are  exceUed,     The  habitable 
globe  nowhere  else  offers  foi-  aiiin^s  use  more  perfect  foodj  bettei" 
water,  or  more  invigorating  climates. 

The  peculiar  disadvantages  of  the  new  cities  and  the  bad 
inSuencc$  of  evil  hahits  have  given  dcath-iTvtcs  tlmt  correspond 
with  exceeaively  active  causes;  but  the  health  government  of 
he  cities  ia  bearing  most  pnniiisini;;  fruiti*.  The  State  of  Call- 
bmia  has  its  general  Board  of  Health,  and  the  chief  city  ia 
rapidly  extending  its  eanitaiy  improvements.  These  points 
will   be  preaeuted   in  some  detail  in  another  eection  of  tl»i3 


paper. 


^<emorajida  of  Endemic  and  Epidemic  Phenomena  in  American 

CitieA, 

Zymotic  diseases  In  several  of  the,  cities  of  the  Mtseissippt 
Valley  cause  nearly,  and  sometimes  fully,  one-half  the  morta- 
lity each  year.  Pulmouary  phthisis  \&  not  aa  prevalent,  rela- 
tively or  even  absolntcly,  as  in  the  cities  of  the  £aj$tern 
States. 

Fevers  of  the  endemic  kind  have  been  conspicuously  pre- 
valent and  fatal  in  nearly  all  the  cities,  from  the  oldest  to  the 
newest,  during  the  first  Htage  of  their  growth  and  organisation. 
But  fiince  die  practice  of  introducing  pure  water  supplies  and 
developing  an  attendant  nystem  of  sewerage  has  become  common 
in  new  cities  and  vapidly-growing  towns,  all  endemic  foverH 
have  been  less  noticeable.  Diseiiises  of  the  alimentary  organs, 
which  terminate  in  fatal  diarrhccaj  are  the  most  destructive  of 
all  the  maladies  of  infants  in  our  cities,  yet  only  a  few  of  tlie 
cities,  or  but  few  districts  in  them,  suffer  an  endemic  preva- 
lence of  &uch  fatal  und  obstinate  diaiThucae  as  have  heoti  com- 
mon in  European  cities.  The  better  supply  of  food  rind  of 
pure  water  among  the  poor  Xmia  helped  in  this  respect  in  the 
American  cities. 

Typhoid  fever*  the  enteric  pest  of  old  cities  and  of  neg- 
lected towua  and  domiciles,  has  done  destructive  work  in 
many  places  in  the  llniteil  States-  Though  long  ago  nearly 
expelled  from  the  larger  cities,  aJS  theii-  abundant  water  supply 
and  sewenige  extended  to  all  quarters,  tl;e  enteric  fever  con- 
tinues to  be  t!ie  pest  of  unsewered  cities  and  of  the  towns  in 
which  cloacal  nuiaancca  and  defiled  well-water  perpetuate  it. 
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The  statistical  abstract  in  this  \mpev  presents  tlie  record  of  fatal 
cases  of  tliis  fever  for  a  few  cities,  but  the  census  returns  under  M 
the  head  of  causes  of  death  in  the  year  eniling  June  I,  1870,  f 
show  a  total  footing;  up  of  mortality  charged  to  thia  pest  of 
towns  which  reads  as  follows  :— 

Total  Number  of  Deaths  hif  Enteric  Fever  in  the  United  Statet 
in  the  Year  ending  June  Iri,  1870,  22,1 87, 


State  of  ALibamu 

„  Arizorm 

„  Jirknnsas 

„  Ciilifomia 

„  Cotamdo 

„  Conducticut , 

„  Djtkntiii 

„  Uoliiwfliro 

BistricL  of  Colucn'bia 

^,  Florida 

„  Georgia 

J,  lUlTloiH 

„  Indiana 

„  Iowa    * 

„  Kansas 

,y  Kentucky 

,^  LoniaiADa 

1,  M&ine  . 

„  Maryland 

,,  llicliigiin 
MinnoKottk 


State  of  Miaaisaippi  * 

Sliasoiiri  i 

Mantaniii  , 

NdliT.-iska.  . 

New  i^Tsey 
Now  Mexico 
New  York    . 

Kortli  Carolioa 
Ohio    . 
Oregon 

Khodo  XslAiid 
SoQth  GuolinR 
TmrnenM    . 
Texas   , 
Utah    . 
Vetiuant 
Virginia 
West  Virginia 
WiBcon»ta    , 


The  frequent  occurrence  of  the  true  typhoid  or  enteric 
fever  in  every  State  of  the  UnioD,  and  the  wide  diffusion  of 
the  belief  that  iu  the  presence  of  neglected  excremental  nui- 
sances and  neglected  liouse-drainage  it  is  an  infectious  pe6t» 
are  facts  that  have  recently  stimulated  the  activity  of  sanitary 
and  civic  authorities. 

The  exrinthematous  fevers  of  childhood  are  excessively  de- 
structive in  the  older  cities,  and  generally  less  so  in  the  new 
cities  and  towns.  The  fatality  and  persistency  of  scarlatina 
in  the  larger  cities  of  the  Atlantic  group  is  a  circumstance  to 
be  noted, 

Diplithena  and  cerebro^jjinal  meningitis  have  in  numerous 
instances  proved  more  destructive  in  the  smaller  cities  and 
large  villages  than  in  the  chief  cities.  But  during  the  past 
three  years  the  City  of  New  York  has  suffered  excessively 
from  each  of  these  maladies-  They  have  everywhere  seemed 
to  prevail  as  epidemics  which  obey  certain  laws  of  endemics 
that  associate  them  with  defective  surface-drainage  and  local 
peculiarities  of  the  atmosphere. 

Phthisis  pulmonalis  has  so  great  a  predomiaonce  in  the 
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gt  of  causes  of  death  in  adults,  in  all  tlie  eastern  sind  nnrthern 
3,  that  the  general  increase  or  decrease  in  any  t^ity  or  dijs- 
tnct  is  regarded  with  sjiecial  interest*  That  it  has  been  de- 
creasing in  certain  cities  and  large  towns  in  whicli  systematic 
and  deep  drainage  is  being  thoroughly  effected,  is  quite  certain. 
TKia  fact  waa  observed  by  Dr.  Bowditch,  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, before  the  medical  officer  of  the  Privy  Cfmncil,  Dr. 
John  Siinrm^  culled  utteiitiun  to  like  facts  in  Eti;r|andJ  Though 
a  constitutional  disease*  gcuerally  considered,  its  endemic  rela- 
tions to  surface  saturation  and  damp  gnninds  ami  dwelling- 

^^  places  will  not  be  disputed  by  good  sanitary  obscrvei's. 

^tt        In  aevcral  of  the  American  cities  tbe  extent  of  surface  satu- 

^'^  ration  and  buperfieial  [londs,  of  wet  cellars  and  damp  grounds 
about  and  beneath  dwellings,  has  been  a  great  cause  of 
disease.  Xew  York,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louia  have  presented 
examples  of  tliJa  source  of  harm  to  health,  and  the  two  laat- 

^ft  mentioned  cities  stiU  eiiffer  excessively  from  tills  e\'il. 

^"  The  Sanitary  Or/fauisatwH   and  Health  of  the  Cities, — ^In 

the  order  of  their  commercial  importance  and  tbe  number  of 
,  inbabitAntd  each  of  the  large  cities  will  nov  be  noticed. 


NEW  YoaK. 


I 

^H         Siinitart/     Orff  animation.  —  A     municipal     Department    of 
^K  Health,  governed  by  a  Board  of  CoramisBionere^  consisting  of 
^^  two  expert  scientific  men,  the  Chief  Medical  Officer  of  Quaran- 
tine, and  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Police, 

The  executive  service  of  this  Board  comprises  one  super- 
intendent and  one  assistant^superintendent,  and  ten  sanitary 
inspectors,   and    from   ten   to    thirty    assistant-inspectors,   all 

»  ■educated  physicianst  who  give  nearly  their  entire  time  to  the 
Board's  service;  a  disinfecting  and  cleansing  corpa^  under  the 
euperintendcnce  of  an  expert  chemist. 
The  Bureau  of  Vital  ISlntidtics  of  the  city  is  allied  to  the 
Health  Dejiartment,  and  its  registrar  is  appointed  by  the 
^_  Board.  The  records  of  the  Bureau  and  researches  which  arc 
^k  steadily  in  progreaa  therein  arc  daily  tributary  to  tbe  dia- 
^^  co^cry  of  causes  of  disease  and  to  the  promotion  of  sanitary 
I        duties. 

^ft         An  exa,ct  record  of  the  causes  and  local  circumstances  of 
^m  ujortality  in  each  district  and  in  every  tenement  dwelling  is 

'  Sec  lUficrt  of  Br.  Hpury  I.  Bnnrditch  on  *OoDjmnip1ioTi  in  Now  Englmnd  ;  or. 
Locftlity  out'  of  ila  Chief  CnuseB.'  &«ton  ;  Tickaor  &  Fielda,  IS62.  Also,  KrpurlB 
nn  itiB  Owjc;raphio»I  Distribution  of  ConBnmption,  by  Dr.  H,  I.  iJovJjfch.  In. 
R«portii  ol  Vuitu  Board  of  Mauocliantts,  jfinth  Iteport  of  ihn  MadifU,!  Odicac 
of  the  Priry  Council,  18B7. 
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maintained  «5  a  part  of  the  daily  service  of  this  Bureau  of 
Vital  Statistics,  About  one-half  of  the  iulmbit^itiU  of  the 
city  being  in  tencraewt  or  congregate  dwelUuga,  in  which  four 
or  more  ftimilies  reside,  at  monthly  rentals,  this  class  of  records 
has  a  specitil  importance,  The  annual  summing-ii}]  of  the 
record  against  some  of  these  tenement  houses  ghuwa  tlmtj  iti 
particular  houses,  the  deaths  have  been  eight  and  even  ten 
or  eleven  in  one  house.  Numerous  houses  of  tljig  kind  have 
been  vacated  and  cleansed  or  remodelled  by  official  orders  of 
the  Health  Department. 

This  department  has  legislative  powers.  Its  enactments, 
in  accordance  with  general  provisions  of  the  State  law5,  aire 
sustained  by  the  highest  courts.  The  systeiii  has  worked 
most  satisfactorily  and  successfully  from  1866  until  the 
present  time*  Under  the  present  Board,  all  appointments  to 
inspectorships  and  clerkships  are  competitive,  in  accordance 
with  Civil  Service  examinations.  It  is  generally  admitted 
in  the  State  of  New  York  that  uo  other  dcpartnient  of  the 
government  has  succeeded  in  bringing  into  its  service  so  large 
a  proportion  of  expert  and  well-educated  oflficere  and  employ& 
as  the  Health  Department  has.  | 

The  power  of  tliis  department  of  the  city  government  to 
define  and  abate  nuisances  against  the  jmblic  healtiij  and  lo 
initiate  proceedings  to  secure  the  improvement  of  tenements 
and  the  drainage  or  purifying  of  plaeesj  confers  signal  advan- 
tages which  the  courts  of  last  appeal  have  fully  sustained. 
This  authority  and  duty  to  institute  all  proceedings  for  the 
application  and  enforcement  of  sanitary  laws  and  regulations,  1 
and  to  hear  and  judge  of  eWdence,  and,  if  necessary,  take  pro- 
ceedings for  the  actual  execution  of  important  ordcre  when- 
ever the  parties  offending  are  delinquents,  was,  during  the  first 
few  years  of  its  -^vorking,  warmly  contested ;  but  the  Board's 
authority  to  enforce  compliance  with  its  requirements  ^rithin 
the  assigned  sphere  of  its  jnrisdiction  is  now  rarely  disputed. 

The  practical  importance  of  this  great  example  of  sanitary 
admin iHtration  in  tlje  largest  American  city  is  well  staled  hy 
the  author  of  the  Metropolitan  Health  Act  of  New  York 
(1866),  Hon.  Dornian  B.  Eaton,  now  President  of  the  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  who,  in  a  recent  address,  said, 
*  Amonrr  all  the  benefits  it  has  secured  for  the  future  I  hold 
that  by  no  means  the  least  which  is  conferred  by  the  decisions 
of  the  highest  court  i)f  the  State  to  the  effect  that,  under  our 
American  constitutions,  it  is  possible  to  abate  the  worst  classes 
of  nuisances  without  a  resort  to  the  delay  and  the  expense  of  & 
jury  trial.     These  decisions  are  the  first  solid  legal  bases,  on 
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this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  of  truly  effeclive  sanitary  aiTministra- 
tion/ 

The  Jegree  of  ancurity  to  life  and  health  In  this  city  \a  not 
ti»  bo  jtiJged  by  tlie  eniirmoiis  excess  of  mortality  that  occurs 
(luriiij;;  the  hot  season,  for  that  increase  is  so  specially  tlie 
effect  of  summer  choleiu  of  the  infaut  population  m  the  tene- 
ment-house tlistriots  that  it  is  an  event  and  a  subject  to  bo 
separately  considered. 

For  example,  the  total  number  of  deaths  in  New  York  in 
the  eutnnier  quarter  of  187^5  w:i8  8,983,  The  number  of 
decedents  who  were  five  yeara  of  age  and  ujiwarcU  was  3,495 ; 
the  number  under  five  w*b  5,488.  The  death-rate  in  that 
portion  of  the  population  between  five  and  the  uldeht  ^cs  wiis 
equal  lo  15'85  per  1,000  yearly,  while  iu  the  child  popula- 
tiyn  under  live  years  old  the  mortality  was  equal  to  a  yearly 
rate  of  185-17  per  1,000. 

After  eight  yean*  of  faithful  eaoitary  efforla  under  the  new- 
health  laivs,  the  death-rate  in  the  infaut  |>opu)atiuu  kIiow.s  very 
little  decrease;  the  tt>tal  mortality  in  the  city  ^huwa  an  iiliviyus 
decrease,  and  that  decrease  is  found  almost  solely  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  [xjpulation  which  is  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and 
forty-five  years.  Fevers  and  some  other  preventible  zymotic 
diseases  have  decreased  Sfty,  aii^ty,  and  even  soventy-fi^e  per 
oeDt,,  siDce  this  work  of  sanitary  reform  began. 

tXhe  number  of  dcutks  from  enteric  typhoid  fever  in  the 
tbree  years  preceding  the  institution  of  the  preBcnt  eanitary 
eystem  in  Now  York  was  l,7()r>;  Hie  totJil  number  in  the  next 
tflree  yeare  wan  1,248,  and  the  total  number  in  the  year  1873 
■waa  295.  We  see  deniotist rated  in  New  York  the  fact  that, 
vhile  under  the  firut  applications  of  efHeient  aauitary  tncaaurcs 
in  a  crowded  city  ttie  rate  of  infant  mortality  may  not  be 
greatly  diioiniahed,  the  security  of  life  and  health  has  been 
•decidedly  enhanced  in  all  the  middle  periods  of  life,  or  from 
fifteen  to  forty-five  years  of  age. 

The  city  had  288*54  miles  of  sewers,  253  miles  of  paved 
and  50  miles  of  unnaved  streets.  Both  are  under  the  direction 
of  a  Departmeut  of  Public  Works,  and  the  cleaning  of  streets 
is  under  the  supervision  of  tJic  Police  Department, 

The  external  sanitary  service  or  Quarantine  Department 
«f  the  port  i*  under  the  superintendence  of  a  Cliief  Quarantine 
Medical  Officer,  and  ia  located  u]Min  au  artificial  island  ten  or 
eleven  miles  down  the  bay  of  Xew  Y*irk,  seaward. 

Yellow  fever  \\^  not  prevailed  in  the  city  since  1822»  but 
several  times  been  epidemic  nlong  the  bay  shores,  within 
or  two  of  the  aflccted  shi|is.     The  &anitary  measures  at 
T  r  3 
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preseiit  in  force,  by  the  jomt  counsels  and  authority  of  the 
Health  Officer  of  the  port  ami  the  Board  of  Health,  afibrd 
complete  security  against  the  epidemic  spread  of  yellow  fever 
into  the  city. 

The  vast  imraipjration,  which  is  ex'ery  mouth  pouring  into 
the  city  from  1'2,000  to  25^000  emin;Tants  from  European 
ports*  and  which  has  amounted  to  5,000,000  in  the  past 
twenty-three  years,  is  under  the  medical  surveillance  of  the 
Health  Officer  of  Quarantine  and  the  Commissioners  of 
Emio;ration.  The  '  Emif^nt  Refuge  and  Hospitals  *  are  too 
widely  kmn^Ti  to  require  description  here.  Five  thousand 
persons  can  be  at  one  time  provided  for  in  them.  Emigrniits, 
under  these  arratigenicntsj  less  endanger  the  public  health  of 
the  city  than  do  seamen  and  ship  hands ;  yet  it  is  true  that 
emigrants  too  often  are  carriers  of  disease. 

The  city,  with  an  average  death-rate  of  from  27  to  JJO  to 
the  1,000  of  its  inhabitants,  and  with  more  than  half  its 
population  packed  in  congregate  dwellings  in  the  midst  of  the 
commercial  diBtrict,  upon  an  area  of  less  than  five  square 
miles,  presents  sanitary  problems  which  tax  the  ablest  miud@, 
and  which  largely  involve  the  question  of  redistribution,  vndt 
dispersion,  and  rapid  transit  for  the  poorer  classes.  Already 
the  opulent  anil  middle  classes  of  society  enjoy  a  degree  of 
sanitary  security  equal  to  that  found  in  country  villages  or  the 
be8t  policed  cities. 

BBOOKLTN, 

As  this  outgrowth  of  the  City  of  New  York  wiU  ever  be 
recognised  as  the  Westminster  and  Brompton  of  the  Americas 
metropolis,  its  sanitary  tojingraphy  and  condition  will  be  moat 
suitably  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  foregoing  statements* 
Its  growth  from  a  village  to  a  city  of  450.000  inhabitant*  iuu 
occxirred  in  a  penod  of  one  generation.  It  is  a  city  of  homesr 
and  recently  has  become  a  centre  of  great  manufacturing 
interests. 

From  lft66  to  1870  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary  Act  united 
Brooklyn  and  nearly  the  entire  territory  of  five  counties  under 
one  Board  of  Health.  The  municipal  separation  which  ha« 
occurred  under  more  recent  legl^ilation  has  left  this  city  with  a 
form  of  health  government  similar  to  that  of  New  York.  The 
description  of  that  in  the  latter  suffices  for  the  former. 

The  higher  altitude  of  most  of  Brooklyn  than  that  of  New 
Yorkj  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  tidal  arm  that  is  now 
being  bridged,  the  greater  extent  of  dwelling  area,  and  open 
tree-planted  ground  about  the  common  dwetlings — for  Brooklyn 
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over  tu'Ciity-two  square  inile.s  a  leas  number  of  inliabi- 
tunta  th»n  New  Vork  has  cruwded  in  with  all  lU  comiuercial 
district  upon  less  than  five  square  miles — give  the  uew  city 
great  hygienic  ndvantajres. 

The  ivater  supply  is  of  the  purest  fjuality,  outflowing  from 
the  gravel  ot*  the  bmithern  eUipe  of  Loug  laUnil  for  twenty 
miles  iu  a  rural  seciirjii,  and  thence  pumped  into  a  storage  re- 
ser\''oir  hir^h  above  the  love!  of  the  city. 

The  three  pumj^s  and  the  affluent  conduit  whence  they 
throw  tlie  supply,  semi  «bout  30,01)0,000  of  gallonfi  daily  to 
the  distributing  reservoir  and  the  city. 

The  death-rate  in  Brooklyn  is  a  little  lower  than  that  itl 
New  York,  but  the  city  has  undmined  districts  in  two  low- 
lyiog  basins,  populous  with  children,  that  give  to  Brooklyn  a 
rate  of  cliild*niortaUty  nearly  equal  to  that  of  New  York. 

PHILADELrillA, 

"With  122  square  miles  of  aror*,  extending  up  the  Delaware 
and  the  Schuylkill  livers,  and  with  broad  and  straight  etreeta 
and  ample  dwelling  grounds*  Philadelphia  will  over  be  most 
conspicuously  the  American  city  of  home-life  and  domestic 
healthfulness.  The  census  of  1S70  found  its  127. 71G  fiituilies 
distributed  in  112j366  dwellings,  with  an  average  of  only  bix 
persons  in  a  houstr ;  while  the  New  York  dwelling;^  averaged 
14*72  inhabitants  in  each. 

The  Philadelphia  Board  of  Health  consist*  of  twelve  roem- 
Its  chiel'  Health  Officer  is  appointed  by  the  Governor 
'of  the  State;  its  corps  of  inspectors  consists  of  thirteen  non- 
xnedical  men  and  sixteen  vaccine  physicians. 

The  registration  of  vital  statistics  is  under  the  Board's 
di  recti  on< 

The  powers  and  methods  of  the  Board  are  widely  different 
(from  those  of  the  Health  Department  of  Ne%v  York,  yet  large 
powers  are  given  in  cjutes  in  winch  the  Board  declares   llie 
eustence  of  any  nuisance  dangerous  to  health. 

Like  the  New  York  Boanl,  it   ia  deficient  in  the  necessary 
'fiutbority  to  immediately  enforce  the  cleaning  of  the  streets. 

The  city  death-rate  is  steadily  lower  than  in  New  York. 
It  was  only  20-21)  per  UOOO  inhabitants  in  I87;J.  Its  death- 
rate  among  children  is  much  lower  than  in  other  large  American 
cities,  yet  -12'7*i  per  cent  of  all  death*  in  1873  were  of  children 
under  five  years  of  age. 

With  an  abundant  water  supply,  with  unlimited  extent  of 
undulating,  well-drained,  and  coarse  diluvial  grtnind^  such  as 
constitutes  the  greater  part  of  the  122si[uare  miles  of  the  city. 
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and  with  tbe  best  market  supplies  of  all  products  of  field  and 
pasture,  and  a  cUma.te  well  teni[)ered  and  the  means  of  universal 
industry  and  thrift  unexcelled,  Philadelphia  ifi,  and  pt'obably 
will  ever  contimie  to  be,  the  moat  healthful  of  the  great  com- 
mercial cities  in  America. 

Extensive  portions  of  the  older  part  of  tbe  city  are  at  pre- 
sent in  a  bad  sanitary  condltioti,  being  badly  built  and  crowded 
upon  allies  and  lanes,  in  ivhleh  the  relapsing  fever  had  sway  in 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1870,  in  classes  as  debased  as  thofie 
of  the  St.  Giles  and  Limehouse  districts  of  London,  or  the  High 
Street  *  closes '  of  Glasgow- 

The  present  death-rnte  in  Philadelphia  (21  in  the  1,000  an- 
nually) tt*ay,  by  the  agency  of  sanitary  improvement  that  can 
readily  be  made  in  recou*? traction  of  old  quarters,  and  by 
sewerage  and  sanitary  regulation  of  the  city,  be  reduced  to  a 
yearly  average  of  17  or  18  per  1,000. 

The  city  is  but  little  exposed  to  the  incursloD  of  exotic 
fevers,  though  yellow  fever  formerly  scourged  it  fretjuently  and 
fatally* 

The  quarantine  station  and  its  hospital  are  located  IS  mites 
doT\^  tbe  Delaware  river.  That  establishment  and  the  hos- 
pitals for  fevers  and  contagions  diseases  in  the  city  arc  undei" 
tlie  exclusive  control  of  tbe  municipal  Board  of  Health. 

The  sanitary  system  is  defective  in  respect  of  methods  and 
authority  for  the  prompt  and  derisive  action  which  is  a  con- 
gipicuous  merit  of  the  New  York  system. 

BOSTON. 

The  public  health  system  of  Boston  is  at  the  present  time 
passing  by  an  easy  transition  from  old  limits  of  the  former  city 
■ — the  peninsida  of  BostoUj  ivhicb  comprises  less  than  2^  square 
railes — to  a  circle  of  new  cities  and  towns  extending  over  16^ 
square  miles.  The  enlarged  city  now  takes  its  place  in  the 
front  rank  of  thoroughly  organised  municipalities. 

The  old  Boston  is  becoming  a  vast  commercial  exchange, 
and  it  gained  more  than  old  London  by  *  the  great  fire,'  for  tne 
Avidtb  and  grade  of  its  streets  and  the  stAle  of  its  seivcnige 
have  been  much  improved.  The  outer  ring  of  the  new  Bosttm 
surpasses  all  other  cities  and  suburbs  in  America  in  the  diver- 
sified indulgence  and  opportunities  of  home  tastes  and  domestic 
culture.  The  old  city  was  becoming  unhealthful  from  over^ 
crowding,  but  tlie  present  municipality  com])rises  the  dis^persed 
population,  and  has  organised  an  cUicient  sanitary  system.  The 
♦State  Board  of  Health  of  Massachusetts  eifectually  aids  tbo 
municipal  Board,  and  has  already  secured  for  tbe  eotire  citf 
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the  concentration  of  i\&  abattoirs  at  one  centre  in  the  suburb 
of  lirigbton.  AV^ater  supplies  and  the  general  management  of 
offensive  and  injurious  kinds  of  city  nuisances  arc  receiving 
practical  attention  from  the  Board  of  Hfialth  and  C'ity  Council, 

The  annual  death-rate  in  Boston  has  for  the  past  15  years 
been  quite  steadily  at  about  2G  in  the  1,000,  and  the  deaths  of 
children  nnder  five  year*  old  constituted  about  43  per  cent,  of 
the  total  mortality.  Typhoid  fever  and  diseases  cjf  thereapira^ 
tory  organs  are  relatively  more  frequent  and  fatal  than  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia. 

The  mean  temperature  in  the  year  is  of  about  48^*  Fahr. 
The  temperature  in  July  and  August  has  a  mean  of  anoiit  69% 
or  about  2J°  lower  than  that  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

liALTIMOBE. 

This  is  now  the  seventh  in  rank  of  population,  and  the 
fourth  or  fifth  in  the  relative  amount  of  eonmierce  of  the  cities 
of  America.  Its  267.'io4  inhabitants  at  the  census  in  1870 
enumerated  lOJ  per  cent,  as  of  negro  origin.  In  the  latter 
claea  of  the  population  the  death-rate  is  greater  than  in  the 
white  class. 

The  former  class  and  the  lower  orders  generally  reside  chiefly 
in  a  low  and  badly-drained  dlistrict;  but  the  greater  portion 
of  the  city  and  all  the  better  classes  of  inhabitants  occupy  a 
senes  of  elevated  hilla  and  slopes  remarkable  for  natural  i^alu- 
brity*  The  limitless  capacity  for  extettsion  outward  upon  high 
and  healthful  grounds  Insures  the  public  health  of  Baltimore, 
The  low  quarters  by  the  harbour  have  in  past  time  Buffered  by 
iltcursions  of  yellow  fever,  but  the  recent  improvements  in 
graditig,  sewering,  and  paving,  and  sanitary  police  give  entire 
security  from  tliat  pest.  A  quarantine  station  is  maintained 
several  miles  down  tJie  bay,  seaward. 

The  Board  of  Health  is  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  and  its 
powers  are  defined  by  the  City  CouttciL 

The  death-rate  averages  about  25  In  1,000  annually,  and 
only  30  to  31  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  ia  of  children  under 
five  years  old.  Neither  in  summer  nor  in  winter  does  infant 
life  suffer  a.^  great  losses  a.s  in  the  cities  already  described. 

The  high  and  diversified  site  of  the  city,  the  eeparateneas 
of  the  dwellings,  and  the  freshness  of  all  food  suppltea  are 
among  the  distinguished  hygienic  advantages  of  Baltimore. 

WASniNGTOK. 

The  national  capital  occupies  an  extensive  table  land,  which 
has  an  average  height  of  about  GO  feet  above  the  high-tide  level 
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of  the  Potomac.     But  besides  this  higher  portion  the  lower 

grounds  near  the  latter  river  are  all  becoming  thicklj'  pu[m- 
lated.  Malarial  fevers  afflict  the  inhabitants  of  the  low  gromida 
and  contiguous  slopee,  but  the  drainajre  and  sewerage  of  the 
better  portions — tho  higher  gi-ounds — -have,  in  the  course  of 
^ve  years,  rendered  them,  healthful.  Sharing  the  paludal  en- 
tailments of  all  the  tidal  borders  of  affluents  of  the  Atlantic  in 
latitudes  south  of  45%  the  first  sanitary  problem  at  the  na- 
tional capital  was  that  of  thorough  drainage  and  the  grading 
and  se-vvering  of  the  citj'*  The  plan  of  the  cit)',  with  broad 
avenues  and  a  vast  number  of  open  plazas,  is  fa\*ourable  to 
sanitary  interests.  The  publie  improvements  have  been  pro- 
jected ujjou  a  graud  and  expensive  scale.  This  task  has  oeeti 
in  progreas  ever  since  the  ivar  of  the  rebellion  ended,  and  upoa 
it  millions  of  national  funds  and  myriads  of  popular  impreca- 
tions are  being  expended.  The  work  goes  on  and  will  go  on^ 
because  the  life  and  health  of  140,000  residents  and  of  a 
million  of  transient  visitors  are  jeopardised  by  delay  or  inter- 
ruption in  this  great  duty  of  ^sanitary  drainage,  grading^  and 
paving. 

The  Board  of  Health  ia  oppohitcd  by  the  President,  and 
derives  its  powers  from  the  municipality  under  Congrees* 

The  death-rate  has  steadily  and  rapidly  decreased  year  by 
year  as  the  sanitary  improvements  have  progressed.  The 
yearly  death-rate  is  now  officiaily  reported  aa  less  than  20  per 
1,000  inhabitants.  The  sanita,ry  administration  extends  over 
both  Washington  and  Georget^jwn,  and  comprisoa  the  county 
of  Washington,  hai-Lng  an  area  of  about  fifty  square  miles* 

NEWAJiK,    N.J. 

A  manufacturing  city — a  sort  of  Binmingham.  Newark  in 
New  Jersey  presents  the  game  sanitary  problems  as  the  moat 
rapidly  grown  manufacturing  town  of  England.  Its  sanitary 
goveiutaent  is  a  fiction,  and  its  health  proFjlems  have  received 
no  exact  treatment.  Its  death-rate  is  at  30  to  32  per  1,000 
yearly,  and  in  the  year  1S73  over  half  of  the  deatlii^  were  of 
children  under  five  years  of  age* 

JEESET   CITT. 

Like  Newark,  (his  chief  city  of  New  Jersey  is  a  vast  work- 
shop for  New  York,  and  it  has  become  the  second  dty  in 
America  for  the  doeke,  which  accommodate  steamships  from 
European  ports. 

The  Health  Board  and  the  city  government  are  nascent 
organisations    striving  to  gra£p   some  plan  of  improvement 
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■whicU  will  be  adapted  to  the  singular  growth  uf  the  citv.    For 
this  purjjo*e  five  separate  iniinicipalitios  have  recently  been 

,  tinited  under  one  head. 

This  unity  of  contiguous  suburbB,  which  bail  grown  until 
they  touched  at  all  poitilB^  was  necessary  lor  sanitary  renaons 

,  as  well  as  for  geaeral  police  purposet^. 

ALBANT,    XnOY,  HUDSON,    POrOIIKEEPSIE,   NEWDtinGn, 
AND  YOKKEKS,   IN   THE    STATE    OF    NEW   TORK, 

This  line  of  cities  upon  the  liauks  of  the  IIuJsuu  River 
alon^  a  tidal  course  extending  1;JU  miics  noi'thward  from  the 
City  of  Kew  York  have  sanitiU'v  fcutures  in  common*  They 
axe  upon  high  banks  and  cHHls  by  the  river,  and  their  fjrowth, 
which  is  rafj-id,  extends  inland  itidcfinitely,  iiceofdir)';;  tf>  tho 
abihty  and  taste  of  ihf  famihcs  that  seek  such  rus-urhan  homes. 

The  health  government  is  vested  in  the  City  Council  and 
appointed  medical  officers.  The  accurate  registration  of  vital 
statistics  ia  neglected  in  all  tliesc  intcriur  cities  and  through- 
out the  State  of  New  York,  except  in  the  two  metropolitan 
cities  first  described. 

ritOVIDENCE,    It.T. 

This  dty,  with  a  busy  jxjpulation  of  99,608,  luid  a  liirper 
proportion  than  any  other  maritime  city,  excepting  Newark,  of 
workers  in  manufactories^  has  a  well-ordered  sanitary  g*>vcm- 
ment,  superintended  and  organised  by  the  well-known  liygienist, 
Dr.  Edwin  M.  Snow. 

The  death-rate  has  for  ten  years  kept  quite  &teadily  at 
about  20  per  1 ,000,  and  36  to  37  per  cent,  of  tlie  total  mor- 
tality is  of  children  under  5. 

Omitting  further  descripdon  of  maritime  cities  north  of  the 
yellow  fever  zone,  let  the  fact  be  noticed  that  from  Portland, 
ia  the  State  of  Maine,  and  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  to  Charleston, 
New  Orlean?,  Charleston  and  Memphis,  by  way  of  tl»c  Atlantic 
and  its  affluents,  the  summer  temperature,  much  of  the  season. 
Ties  with  that  of  the  inter- tropical  regions;  that  at  the  period 
of  greatest  heat  and  humidity  experience  hos  taught  that  perils 
from  vessels  from  ports  in  which  yellow  fcvor  prevails  wfiould 
be  guarded  ^^iost,  not  by  the  old  but  now  impolitic  practices 
<»f  exclusion  of  commercial  intercourse,  hut  by  exact  medical 
observation,  and  any  necessary  and  logically  correct  sanitury 
pohce  regulations  or  orders  thereon  founded.  The  present 
regulations  of  the  external  sanitary  police  systems  of  BiTSton, 
Providence,  New  Y'ork,  Fhliadcpbia,  and  Baltimore  illustrate 
this  principle* 
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CKAfiLESTON,   SX-,  AND   SAVANKAIT,   GA. 

These  two  great  soutliem  ports  had,  previous  to  the  war^ 
the  devoted  services  of  eminent  medical  scholars  to  aid  the 
inumcipal  authorities  in  the  health  government- 

Crippled  in  means*  and  with  the  great  changes  in  the  com- 
mercial affiiirs  since  the  war,  there  is  at  the  present  time  great 
want  of  a  sound  sanitary  system  in  both  cities, 

Death-rates  are  very  hi^li,  and  tlie  means  of  secui'tty  to 
health  are  very  defective.  Year  after  year  the  death-rate  has 
exceeded  40  in  the  1,000  inhabitants  in  each  city. 

The  sanitary  problems  in  and  about  these  beautiful  cltiea 
are  the  same  which  are  being  satisfactorily  solved  in  and  about 
the  citiea  of  Calcutta  and  Bombay. 

NEW   ORLEANH, 

Occupying  upwards  of  twenty  square  mile&  between  a  cun-e 
of  the  IVIississippi  liiver  and  Lake  Pontchartraio,  and  at  a 
level  helow  that  of  the  river  surfaccj  the  ijreat  city  of  the 
Southjj  like  Calcutta  on  the  mouths  of  the  Hoogly,  or  Alex- 
andria ujjon  the  Nile,  has  accepted  the  behests  of  commerce. 
and  turns  now  to  liygeia  to  find  protection  from  the  Pytlion 
of  the  waters  and  slimy  lagoons. 

It  was  not  until  commerce  had  made  large  demands  for 
streets  and  spaces  by  the  river  side  that  New  Orleans  felt,  or 
at  any  rate  recognised,  the  necessity  for  the  sanitary  prepara- 
tion and  defences  which  this  emporium  of  the  cotton  and  sugar 
products  of  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi  would  require.  The 
historical  fact  that  the  New  Orlt^ans  of  Spanish  colonial  tkme:^ 
was  regarded  ae  a  galubrioiis  place,  as  Dr.  Llnd,  in  his  book  on 
Hot  Climates,  say&  it  was,  is  not  to  be  doubted,  for  It  was  the 
partial  shutting  off  the  lagoon  (bayou)  waters  and  partial 
drying  which  opened  the  new  era  of  fevers  and  other  chief 
perils  to  health  in  that  city. 

Situated  nearly  100  miles  from  ihe  open  sea  (Gulf  of 
Mexico),  by  course  of  the  river,  yet  bounded  by  the  tidal 
waters  of  the  inland  lagoon,  Pontc  bar  train  on  the  north,  and 
having  its  surface  two  feet  lower  than  that  at  hitch  tide,  and 
ten  feet  lower  than  that  of  the  great  river,  the  problem  of  civic 
cleansing  and  drying  is  combined  with  that  of  the  engineering, 
by  which  the  river  itself  shall  be  turned  to  the  task  of  daily 
flushing  and  cleansing  of  streets  and  gutters  on  the  one  hand, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  so  effectually  pump  and  dyke  off  the 
waters  as  to  secure  healthful  dryness  of  the  city's  surface. 

This  problem  is  being  successfully  but  slowly  solved.     The 
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Board  nf  Health  is  steadily  securing  the  execution  of  larger 
works  for  these  two  great  means  of  health. 

Draiiiaj^e  canals  antt  basins  are  at  ouee  ojien  cesspools  and 
the  channel  for  clean-sing  away  the  foul  outflMwiiigs  of  the  eity. 
Tho  daily  and  constant  onward  flow  tlirough  them  In  the  great 
outfalls  by  which  they  enter  Pontcliartrain  is  oftcctrd  hy  meaus 
of  the  draining  machines^  which  are  placed  at  the  intersection 
of  the  drainage  canals  and  bayous,  which  conduct  the  water 
northward  to  that  great  lagoon  or  lake.  Eight  or  more  drain- 
age macliines  are  kept  iucesBantly  in  motion,  lifting  the  water 
and  sewage  from  the  drainage  canala  and  ba.siiis  to  the  liighcr 
levels,  onward  beyond  dykes  and  levees,  thence  pouring  the 
foul  flood  into  Lake  Pontehartrain.  A  single  machine  is  capable 
of  lifting  and  sending  forward  100,000  cubic  feet  of  fluid  per 
inimite. 

The  commerce  with  West  Indian  parts,  Brazil,  and  other 
yellow  fever  habitants  exposes  New  Orleans  in  a  special  manner 
to  the  destructive  presence  of  this  scourge.  But  after  suft'enug 
twenty-three  fatal  epidemics  of  this  fever  during  the  forty  yeara 
preceding  the  year  1861,  only  one  severe  epidemic,  that  of 
I8G7j  haji  occurred  in  the  past  fourteen  ye^rs  (there  were  light 
epidemics  in  1870  and  1873),  though  this  fever  has  almost 
every  year  been  communicated  to  some  plaoos  in  the  eity.  The 
means  resorted  to  for  limiting  the  spread  of  the  fever  havo 
induced  a  vigorous  faith  in  the  exact  appUcatlona  of  sanitary 
principles. 

The  present  eyatens  of  public  health  governraent  comprise 
medical  members  appointed  by  the  Goverri>v  and  other  mem- 
bers by  the  Municipal  Cuuncil,  and  the  lidnrmistratloii  of  gani- 
tary  laws  and  regulations,  which  are  partly  oi  State  origin  and 
in  part  tlie  off^jpring  of  city  legislation.  The  Quarantine 
ay  stem  comprises  inai>ectiou  and  anchorage  stations,  witli  hoa- 
pitals,  some  seventy  niiiea  down  the  two  principal  outfall 
branches  of  the  river. 

The  members  of  the  Board  may  take  action  upon  quaran- 
tine questions  affecting  the  welfare  of  other  portions  of  the 
State,  and  when  so  acting  they  coDfititute  a  State  Board  of 
Health, 

All  cemeteries,  being  necessarily  a  aystcm  of  tombs,  arc 
wholly  above  ground,  and  most  of  them  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

The  water  supply  is  directly  from  the  Miss-iseippi  river  foe 
common  uses,  but  the  rain  water  cisterns  are  largely  preferred 
for  domestic  supply. 

T!ie  annual  death-rate  fluctwates  from  33  to  50  in  the 
,000,     Infants  under  5  years  of  age  give  from  30  to  38  per 
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cent,  of  the  totttl  mortality.  The  waste  of  Infaut  life  m  the 
white  population  is  less  than  iii  the  cities  of  Xcw  York  and 
Chict^o,  but  in  the  oegro  population  the  infant  mortality  \& 
excessive,  being  nearly  douhle  that  of  the  whites. 

The  experience  of  Bombay  and  Calcutta  fairly  oflfeets  i\\t 
sanitary  experience  of  New  Orleans,  and  hy  the  same  means 
that  the  former  cities  are  proving  how  'people  may  live  in 
India  and  not  die,'  the  latter  is  proving  that  hotli  cliolera  and 
yellow  fever  may  be  rendered  almost  liarmlesa  in  the  city  which 
in  former  years  suffered  most  fatally  from  them. 

A  mean  temperature  of  from  88  to  92  degrees  Fahr.  pr^ 
vaib  from  the  middle  of  May  until  the  middle  of  SeptemDer, 
accompanied  by  a  degree  of  atmospheric  humidity  equal  to 
77 '40  of  t<ttid  saturation.'  Now  Orleans  has  nearly  the  eame 
atmospheric  conditions  to  favour  the  prevalence  of  jellow  fev6r 
that  Vera  Cruz,  Uavana,  Jamaica,  and  the  Barbadoes  have, 
where  it  is  indigenous^  yet  tliere  are  good  rea&ons  for  thfl 
opinion  that  it  never  waa  actually  indigenous  in  the  former  city, 
or  upon  any  portion  of  the  Mississijipi  banks. 

The  disturbed  and  weakened  condition  of  the  State  and  the 
municipal  legislation  and  governmental  administration  delays  the 
great  sanitary  works  which  have  been  jilauned  for  redeeming  New 
Orleans  from  the  curse  of  paludal  malaria  and  civic  uncleanli- 
ness;  yet*  amidst  difficulties,  the  work  progresses  with  better 
results  than  the  officei-s  and  students  of  itfi  eaaitary  afifairs  had 
ever  promised. 

The  drainage  works  are  projected  upon  a  colossal  scale; 
and  if  Hercules  succeeded  in  washing  out  the  Augean  filth  by 
aid  of  the  floods  of  the  Apheua,  that  bore  the  filth  onward  in 
its  channel  to  the  sea,  the  drainage  machines  of  New  Orleans 
are  succeeding  in  %vbolly  withdrawing  the  water  from  some 
13,000  acres  of  surface  in  such  manner  as  to  make  healthful 
grounds. 

The  improved  machinery  that  was  set  in  motion  for 
draining  a  vast  marsh  and  \\ater-cov(?red  area,  upwards  of 
4,500  acres  in  extent,  and  which  had  always  been  thus  covereil, 
soon  completely  withdrew  the  surface  and  upper  stratum  of 
soil-wuter,  and  as  the  machioe-wheela  are  unceasingly  in  motion 
lifting  the  water  from  its  outfall  canals  and  basins,  the  worst 
district  of  the  city  is  now  becoming  healthful.  The  annual 
death-i'ate  from  malanal  fevers,  mostly  *  congestive  bilious 
fever/  in  the  populous  Third  District,  which  is  contiguoiis  to 
tliis  newly-drained  area,  has  decreased  from  4  to  3*4,  1'8,  1'7, 
mid  finally  to  1'7  per  1,000  inhabitants.  That  is,  there  is  not 
half  as  much  fatal  fever  in  the  adjacent  three  square  miles 
now  as  in  the  years  before  this  special  drainage  was  devised- 
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By  the  Brithraetic  of  such  i.lraiiia^c  a  f[oo<l  Icsboti  in  the 
economy  of  health  is  tnught.  To  aid  in  imtlerstanrlin^  the 
importance  of  such  decrease  in  the  fevpi-s  wc  may  properly  take 
the  hospitrti  rfoar(k  of  tlie  great  Chanty  Hospital  of  Kew 
Orleans,  whicli,  in  tho  five  yeari»  preceding  that  war,  aJniittetl 
50.033  paticnta,  and  of  that  total  number  14,702  had  malaiial 
fevers»  3,155  yellow  fever,  1,033  typhoid  and  euterio  fever. 

The  death-rates  previous  to  these  drainacfc  works  averaged 
about  46  ill  the  1,000  aunually,  and  its  monthly  extreme  range 
waa  enormous,  being  found  all  the  way  from  31  to  78  per  1,000 
yearly  rate,  for  the  montbfi  of  February  sind  September  as 
minimum  and  maximum  periods.  But  the  day  of  sanitary 
improvement  has  dawned  upon  this  city  of  the  South,  and 
already  the  life  assurance  risk  haS  been  diminislied  20  per 
centum  for  the  ages  between  20  and  50  years;  and  as  the  risk 
waSj  until  within  ten  yeai'S,  lOl)  per  cent  greater  at  those  ages 
than  it  was  and  now  ia  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Baltimore, 
and  Providence,  it  may  be  well  for  the  worUl  to  estimate  the 
value  of  salutary  improvements  by  the  mouey  value  and  naaur* 
aoce  risk  of  a  man,  - 
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HOBILE,    GALVESTON,  AND    OTHER    CITIES    AT    OR    NEAR 

TIDE    AND     LKVEL    OF    THE    CUI.F. 

These  cities  and  ports  are  all  liable  to  uccasioual  incuraious 
of  yellow  fever.  They  are  huilt  upon  the  sand  or  coritline 
bottoms  of  the  old-time  sea  shoals.  Their  means  of  drainage 
and  sewerage,  and  the  defectiveness  of  water  supplies,  of  good 
quality  and  adequate  quantity,  arc  permanent  obstacles  to  good 
sanitary  conditions.  Not  one  of  them  yet  has  a  sound  health 
governroent,  excepting  Galveston  and  San  Antonig. 

SAN  AXTONIO,  TEXAS. 

This  beautiful  and  salubrious  Jnlaud  city  is  a  sort  of  Dresden 
in  the  eouth-west  of  the  United  States.  It  ia  a  centre  of  culti- 
vated German  sixsiety  and  tlirifty  enterprise. 

With  about  IBfOOO  inhabitants  upon  36  square  miles,  and 
with  an  unlimited  area  for  the  extension  of  the  town^  it  haJt  a 
|rood  sanitary  government.  Its  vital  Btatiatica  arc  earefully 
registered  and  interj>reled  for  hygienic  and  social  purposes. 

It^  death  rati]  is  20  in  UOOO,  and  only  31  per  cent,  of  the 
mortality  h  of  childi'en  under  five  years  of  age.  The  wat-er 
supply  of  San  Antonio  is  a  marvel  of  natural  springs,  which 
pour  fiirth  at  a  distance  of  only  two  milcfl  from  the  city  a  river 
of  the  pureat  water^  sufficient  to  supply  one  million  of  iu- 
habitauts. 
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BATON  nOUGB,  NATCHEZ,  VICKSBUllG*  AND  MEMPHIS,  ITI 
TOE  MISSISSIPPI;  AKD  NATCUITOCHES  AND  SHREVEPC 
ON   THE    RED    RIVER  (AFrLUENTS  OF   THE    MISSISSIPPI). 

These  important  inland  porta  are  located  upon  tlie  bluff 
riversides,  timl  each  has  an  average  altitude  of  less  than  'm6  feet  ^ 
above  sea  level.  Each  one  is  capahle  of  being  made  ne  ^ 
healthful  as  any  city  similarly  located  as  respecta  altitude  and  ^ 
the  near  surroundinga  of  paludal  districts.  They  are  mainly 
luiilt  upou  the  sides  and  table  summits  of  steep  bluffs  of  sand- 
rock  and  diluWum,  while  near  by  and  for  hundreds  of  luilea 
beyond  alluvial  groundij  are  at  onco  the  prolific  source  of  TveaJth 
and  paludal  malaiia^  These  cities  enjoy  a  sufficient  bre-adth 
of  elevated  lands  to  secure  the  means  of  liealth  when  their 
sanitary  government  ahall  have  been  duly  organised  and  arrayed 
against  the  exiitting  causes  of  epidemic  fevera.  Even  the  city 
of  NatcheZj  wliicli  ia  perched  upon  a  steep  hill-top  or  bluff  whieJl 
looks  down  upon  the  great  river  260  feet  bcneatli  an  almoet 
perpendicular  precipice,  has  suffered  again  and  again  from 
yellow  fever  iotroduced  at  the  steamboat  landings^  and  spread 
hv  the  perfectly  well-known  and  prevcntihle  causes  against 
which  a  sound  system  of  public  health  govenaroent  would 
effectively  guard.  From  Natchez,  ofteuer  than  from  any  other 
Anierican  city  of  simihir  commercial  Importance  and  popula- 
tiouj  hab  this  tcnible  scourge  been  spread  to  other  places, 
through  sheer  neglect  of  dutiful  regard  for  the  claims  of  society 
and  for  the  natural  laws  of  that  infectious  scourge. 

The  City  of  Vickdburg,  aixty-five  miles  northward  and  upon 
tlie  aame  side  of  tlie  Mississippi  river  as  Natchez,  is  built  upon 
hills  reaching  an  altitude  of  3J0  feet  above  the  sea,  and  which 
are  deeply  intersected  by  ravines.  Its  sanitary  government, 
like  that  of  Natchez  and  the  smaller  ports  of  the  river  and 
bayous,  is  nut  competent  to  protect  it  against  incursions  of  yel- 
low fever,  and  of  the  still  more  fatal  congestive  malarial  fevers 
which  can  be  prevented  only  by  systematic  drainage  of  vast 
arctia  of  inland  plantations,  as  well  aa  the  ravines  and  baainsof 
the  city  itself. 

The  porta  of  Natchitoches  and  Shfeveport>on  the  Red  river 
in  Louisiana,  liave  suffered  iov  want  of  sanitary  drainage  and 
police  of  the  towns  and  their  immediate  vicinity.  The  city 
last  mentioned  is  located  532  miles  from  New  Orleans,  up  the 
Mississippi  and  Red  rivers^  and  has  an  attitude  of  220  feet 
above  tlie  sea. 

Its  sanitary  government  ia  imputcut.  "When  the  yellow 
fever  appeared  iu  that  city  in   iSiS^  there  waa  no  foritt  or 
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source  of  sanitary  auUiority  adequate  to  meet  the  tlireatening 
epidemic. 

Unskilful  grading  and  bad  streets,  and  tlie  wholly  iin[M)liced 
condition  of  the  streetH  and  quarters,  aflTorded  an  open  Jitild  for 
the  fever  that  iu  the  year  1873  swept  through  nearly  all  habi- 
tations in  which  reaideuts  ventured  to  remain.  Beginning  on 
Augufit  12,  in  a  population  of  12,000,  It  attacked  upwcirdB  of 
3,000  of  the  4,500  who  remained,  imd  killed  759  of  it^  victims. 
Thoug!i  plainly  introduced  from  Havana  via  Orleans,  it  at  last 
pervaded  the  city  so  universally^  and  extended  iso  widely  inlaud, 
whereon  persons  iled  *  with  purine  and  scrip '  (for  the  goods  of 
healthy  pei-sons  became  carriers  of  infection,  just  as  Dr.  Lyon 
proved  at  Lisbon),  that  comoiou  opinion  announced  the  inc- 
dical  fallacy  that  yeUow  fever  is  spread  by  means  \>^  personal 
contagion.  The  Boa  Vist-a  experience  and  eiri'ors  wcro  re- 
enacted;'  and  this  was  not  strange,  where  7(1  in  every  100  took 
the  fever,  and  27  in  every  100  of  the  patients  died.  The  cash 
value  of  the  loaves  by  this  one  sweeping  of  a  pestilential 
fever  in  and  near  a  little  city  of  I2j000  inhabitant  exceeded 
the  sum  by  wluch  sanitary  Bccurily  could  have  beeii  given  to 
the  town  for  a  century  by  euitable  local  improvement  and  the 
establishment  of  a  bound  health  government.  It  was  the 
eecond  vi^itiUion  of  yellow  fever  to  Shreveport  and  the  up- 
river  regiim.  It  proved  its  eiceaaive  virulence  and  its  iu« 
fectious  <[uality  by  its  repropagation  from  station  to  station 
alonff  the  lines  of  railways,  repeating  the  expenence  of  this 
pestilence  in  the  towns  of  Northern  Texaa,  aa  suffered  in 
Soulhem  Texas  in  1867. 

The  fever  was  distributed  and  spread  to  a  hundred  or  more 
trading  towns,  small  hamlets,  and  plantations  in  districts  where 
it  could  not  become  generally  epidemicj  yet  was  epidemic  in 
particular  houses  and  streets. 

MEMPHI&. 

This,  the  chief  commercial  city  of  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
upon  ground  250  to  300  feet  above  sea-level,  and  by  river  250 
inilcs  further  from  the  gulf  than  Shreveport,  last  year  (1873) 
suffered  for  the  tliird  time  from  thia  West  Indian  scourge. 

Tliis  city  is,  like  all  the  other  chief  cittt's  upon  the  Missis 
eippi  river  banks,  built  ujwn  a  high  bluff  and  its  table  lands 
beyond)  hut  tlic  immediate  fluvial  margin  and  uupoliced  little 
patch  of  undrained  low  groujids  and  ne^hhouriug  streets  by 
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the  \\-a.terside  offered  all  the  facilities  for  planting  acd  repro- 
duemg  the  germs  of  pestilence.  The  time  and  eouditioua  f4ir 
starting  the  deadly  growth  came  when,  on  Au-^ust  10,  st  river 
Bteamhoat  from  New  Orleaiis  with  yellow  fever  epidieaiic  on 
board  hiiuled  up  along  shore  and  put  a  dyings  patient  and  hia 
'kit'  into  the  cabin  of  a  poor  Irishman  in  the  low  autl  filthy 
place  by  the  riverside  before  mentioned.  The  poor  ptipulation 
in  that  infected  cabin  soon  sickened  and  died,  and  thence  the 
pest  swept  along,  hon&i.e  by  house  and  street  by  street^  up  the 
Mllside;  and  through  the  lowest  grounds  and  by  the  ravines 
and  streams  it  swept  most  fatiiUy,  until  November  20,  deatroy- 
ing  1,300  Uvea  in  that  half  of  the  40,000  inhabitants  who  did 
not  fiee.  One-fourth  of  these  reeidents  were  attacked,  and 
more  than  one  in  every  four  of  the  sick  died. 

The  chaotic  state  of  the  mQnicipal  government,  and  the 
want  of  law  and  authority  to  sustain  the  Board  of  He&lth  in  it* 
duties,  left  the  march  of  infection  unchecked.' 

The  utter  impotency  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
the  want  of  sanitary  organisation  of  public  authorities,  with 
power  competent  to  deal  with  this  pestilenec  or  to  prevent  it, 
and  to  recognise  the  true  sources  of  danger,  nccount  for  the 
introduction  and  ravages  of  the  fever  as  here  described* 

Incited  to  impulsive  activity,  tlie  municipal  anlhoritics  have, 
in  ly74,  attempted  to  institute  sanitary  improvements,  but  it 
is  the  misfortune  of  the  cities  upon  the  Mississippi  banks 
to  have  neither  State  nor  civic  authority  and  organisation  to 
supply  the  necessary  means  for  sanitary  protection. 

REMARKS   UPON    THE    CITIES    OF    THE   ATLANTIC    COAST 
AKD    THE    GULP    OF    51EXICO. 

The  behests  of  commerce^  by  water  and  by  land,  the  demands 
of  trade  upon  the  best  of  the  country*8  business  talent  and 
trained  skill  in  the  cities  of  this  vast  district,  tho  fact  that  the 
life  assui-ancc  test  must  soon  be  distinctly  applied  in  each  and 
all  of  these  cities,  and  that  already  the  proof  is  clear  tJiat  the 
life  risk  in  particular  cities  and  regions  Is  100  per  cent,  greater 
than  in  New  York,  Philadclpliia,  and  BosUm,  cannot  fail  to 
secure,  ere  long,  the  adoption  of  a  business-like  view  of  the 
economy  effectual  and  skilfully  conducted  health  government. 

The  absence  of  sound  and  adequate  general  statutes  and 
measures  for  preserving  and  improving  tlie  public  health  in  the 
respective  States  ia  most  obvious,  and  results  in  pernicious 
consequences  to  the  commercial  cities  and  towns  of  the  regions 

'  S#&  '  Report  of  Yellow  Fever  ia  Mempbia  :'  Pyblic  BwiUb  Pupere,  Americwi 
Public  Health  ABsociadoBj  lft71. 
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last  desctibedi  But  there  i»  nothing  irremediable  in  the  natural 
charactcristicfl  of  the  site  of  the  ciliea  here  described,  nor  in  tho 
chief  towns  throu*fhout  the  twenty  Stetes  that  pttrticipflte  in 
the  conditiim  of  low  altitude  above  tide-level.  Paludal  mularia 
and  all  its  consequences  have  afflicted  a  great  portion  of  these 
cities  and  towns  of  the  maritime  and  low  rosiona  from  New 
York  to  Xew  Orleans,  and  to  the  bases  of  the  hills  whence  How 
the  affluents  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Atlantic. 

The  cities  south  and  southwestward  in  this  region,  beyond 
Baltimore,  are  mostly  built  upon  and  Burroundcd  by  alluvial  or 
cretaceous  grounds.  Their  watcr-aiippliea  are  beat  olitained 
from  the  gi-eat  rivers  near  them,  or  from  the  rains,  which  are 
exceedingly  copious  every  year. 

The  river  supplies  are  readily  purified,  to  a  degree  of  which 
the  Thames  with  its  aewa'je  is  not  susceptible,  by  means  of 
sedimentary  reservoirs  and  filter-beda. 

Even  New  Odeang  and  Mobile  have  the  advantage  of  Cal- 
cutta, though  the  Hooghly  Bupply  lias  reduced  the  mortality  of 
the  hitter  city,  as  the  Miadfisippi  soon  will  diminish  the  sickness 
and  mortality  of  hundreds  of  cities  and  towns  upon  its  banks. 
The  rain-cisterns,  the  Mella,  and  the  surface  atreana^,  by  which 
more  than  half  the  >vater-su]>j>lie3  are  at  present  obtained  in  the 
jcities  and  towns  south  and  south-west  from  Virginia,  expose 
the  people  to  unsuspected  causes  of  fatal  disease. 

The  propagation  of  enteric  maladies,  and  even  the  mast 
grave  fevers,  by  the  drinkinMr  of  such  waters,  is  a  fact  fre- 
quently demonstrated  in  American  towns* 

Improved  methods  for  introducing  water-Bup])lie3  to  towns, 
at  any  altitude  and  however  remote  from  the  beet  sources,  now 
encourage  all  thrifty  and  well-infomied  communities  to  seek  a 
supply  from  ftuch  sources.  The  financial  embarrassment  of  the 
southern  cities  and  towns  has  delayed  the  introduction  of  these 
improvements  to  as  p-eat  an  es;tent  as  at  the  North, 

The  defective  civil  organisation  of  largje  villages  and  the 
cities  and  States  comprised  in  tliia  sfiulheru  region,  Tvheii 
amended,  will  speedily  present  a  demonslration  of  the  fact  that 
health  laws  and  a  reduction  of  mortality  are  cona»mitanla  of 
improvements  in  local  govemment  and  vigilant  police  rcgula- 
tions. 

Systematic  draim^e  and  civic  cleanliness  are  duties  now  aa 
neglected  in  the  cities  last  described  that  this  neglect  alone  is 
justly  charged  with  half  of  their  mortality. 

The  large  percentage  of  the  negro  element  in  the  city 
jKipuIations  of  the  Cotton  States  gives  an  augmented  ratio  of 
deaths,  but  chiefly  in  children  under  five  years  of  age. 
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Tlie  eholt^fa  lavjt  year  (1873  "i  mafle  worst  hnvoc  amonw 
negroes*  and  thiit  class  became  the  most  common  carriers  of  the 
disease  from  ]>laue  to  place.  But  it  is  clue  to  the  coloured  race 
to  state  thftt  -when  i^nstructed  they  as  readily  conform  to  sani- 
tary laws  as  any  other  class  of  Inhnbitants. 

CitifiA  vpon  fhe  Norfhcm  and  Eauterri  Slopes  <if  th^  Appah-^ 
rhinn  Rt'ifgt', — The  fourteen  most  northern  and  north-eastern 
States,  whose  cities  are  eornprised  in  this  jri-nup,  have  concen- 
trated in  their  cities  and  large  to^^^ls  vast  industries  in  iron  and  all 
kinds  of  manufacturing*  By  their  thrift  and  wealth, togetherT\-ith 
the  advantages  of  natural  conditions  of  salubrity,  this  northern 
group  of  cities  present  alrcaily,  in  their  young  growth,  several 
instances  of  remarkably  good  sanitary  results,  such,  for  example, 
86  that  of  Rochester  in  the  State  of  New  York,  Cleveland  in 
Ohio,  and  Detroit  in  Michifr^n!'  lu  all  o^  these  cities  thp 
inhabitnntR  are  more  generally  educateJ  and  tbrifty,  and»  to  a 
large  degree,  they  occupy  dwellings  which  they  own  and  im- 
prove as  family  homepteuds. 

With  a  birth-rate  equal  to  33  per  1,000.  and  with  about  12 
per  cent,  of  the  population  being  dnlclren  of  five  years  old  and 
under^  most  of  these  cities  have  a  death-rate  in  that  class  w> 
much  less  than  iri  experienced  in  the  maritime  cities  that  thifli 
cause  of  gain  to  life  remlera  the  general  rate  of  mortality  con- 
siderably lower  than  in  the  latter, 

BURLINGTON,    VT, ;    WATEETOWN,     UTICA,     OSWEGO,    &VKA- 
CU8K,  AUBUKN,  ROCHESTKE,  ELMItlA,  AND  BUFFALO,  N.T. 

These  nine  citiea  are  examples  of  the  smaller  elaas  of  cities 
which  have  become  most  important  manufacturing  and  trading 
towns,  having  unlimited  means  of  commercial  communication 
with  the  great  lakes  and  witli  maritime  ports.  They  have 
grown  from  small  hamlets  without  greatly  changing  their 
characteristics  of  tree-jjlauted  towns,  with  unlimited  area  for 
the  extension  of  wide  streets  for  the  separate  homes  ami 
gardens  of  families.  They  are  favonred  by  nature  with  all  the 
means  of  public  salubrity.  The  occasional  severity  of  cold, 
and  an  exposure  to  more  sudden  alternations  of  temperature 
than  the  regions  further  south,  render  the  prevalt^nce  and 
fatidity  of  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  correspondingly 
greater  than  in  cities  south  of  the  42nd  jiarallel  of  latitude. 
The  death-rate  in  these  cities  need  not  rise  to  20  per  1,000 
annually;  it  does  not  often  exceed  this  I'atio  in  Burlington 
and  Rochester^  where  the  drainage^  water  eupplies,  and  wide 
diRtrii>ution  of  the  population  afford  the  best  security  to  heidtli. 
These  cities  have  a  death-rate  of  less  tlian  20  per  1,000. 
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The  sanitary  grtVurnmeTit  of  tlicsc  nine  cities  is  controlUvJ 
hy  the  nninicipal  ctiuncUs,  witli  a  medical  officer,  usually  cntUlci 
*  Health  Officer,'  Sanitary  taws  and  rep;ulfltions  are  meagre, 
and  they  are  ineflScicnliy  executed.  The  intellif^ence  aud  eniLM'- 
prise  of  the  citizens  have  devisetJ  and  executed  important 
public  works  and  laid  on  supplies  of  pure  water. 

CLEVBLAXP,  SAKDUSKT,  ANP  TOLEDO,  OHIO;   DETROIT, 

acrcu. ;   cniCAGO,  ill.;  and  milwaukke,  wis. 

These  ettiea  of  the  great  lakes  have  advantages  of  pnre 
water  supply  and  of  nn  unbounded  inland  extension  of  dwelliii;^ 
urea,  thereby  securing  the  most  essential  means  of  periiuinout 
Banitary  well-being. 

Clerehitifl, — This  chief  city  of  northern  Ohio  presents  an 
example.  Ifke  that  of  Rochester  in  N,Y.,  of  a  j^ceat  manufae- 
turing  lutpulation  living  so  intelligently  and  healthfully  in  well- 
ordered  and  welWislributed  homes  that  the  chief  tJiinitary  ques- 
tions are  favourably  settled  by  the  modes  uf  domestic  life,  ami 
tnofit  of  the  public  heaUh  regolatii>ns  which  ueed  to  be  enforced 
are  willingly  accepted  a^  public  obligations  by  the  peojde. 
With  a  jMiiulation  of  100,000,  and  an  altitude  of  about  G50 
feet  above  eea  level,  and  about  100  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  lake  at  its  side,  C'leveland  enjoys,  as  a  great  pijrtion  of  the 
State  of  Ohio  does  also^  the  climate  of  the  vine.  It  is  in  the 
latitude  of  Padua  and  Modcna.  The  death-rate  in  Cleveland, 
since  water  supplies  and  Rcwernge  have  been  introdut^ed 
throughout  the  city,  has  averaged  about  19  in  1,000  annually. 

The  sanitary  experience  of  Cleveland,  like  that  of  Roc!ie&- 
ter,  may  justly  be  quoted  as  that  which  the  amaller  and  br«t 
ordered  inland  cities  and  large  t^wns  enjoy  when  they  have 
systematically  drained  the  town  site  or  laid  on  a  good  supply  of 
pure  water. 

Chicago. — With  nearly  400^000  inhabitants  this  eity  is  the 
growth  of  a  single  generation.  It  is  furty-two  years  since  the 
milit-ary  forces  which  were  hastening  ibrward  to  conquer  the 
American  Indians  in  the  vicinity  were  delayed  and  deci- 
mated by  cholera  that  went  with  them  from  Buffalo  to  the 
barrack  hospitals  at  Fort  Dearborn,  on  tlie  present  site  ot 
Chicago — the  survivors  of  the  cholera  looked  out  ujton  vast 
swam()a,  through  which  Chicago  River  without  visible  motion 
passed  into  Lake  Slichigan.  Upon  the  wt'wtern  shore  of  thai, 
lake  sprang  up  the  eitj,  do  rapidly  and  so  dci'ectivcly  planned 
and  built  that  the  chief  streets  and  hnildincs  had  to  be  elevated 
to  a  higher  grading  in  order  to  ^etuire  dryness  and  sewerage,  and 
which  at  last  were  swept   by  conftagradon  ia  1871.     Yet  Chi- 
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cago  grows  as  no  other  city  ever  ^'ew,  regardless  of  eanitaty 
ami  topographical  disadvantages,  fur  Itssliipping  depots  for  the 
cereal  grains  and  for  animals  used  for  food  are  the  greatest  in 
the  world. 

Drainage,  grading,  filling,  and  sewering  have  been  problems 
more  difficult  in  this  chief  city  of  the  western  lakes  than  the 
same  problems  wc^rc  in  St  Petersburg  until  now.  A  masterly 
treatment  of  its  chief  sanitary  problems  has  already  been  com- 
menced in  Chicago.  They  compriae  the  following  leading 
points : — ■ 

Firnt, — The  introduction  of  an  ample  supply  of  pure  water 
from  a  distant  station  of  ingress  in  the  midst  of  Lake  Michigan, 
nearly  three  miles  ofF  shore,  into  all  portions  of  the  city.  This 
work  is  now  accomplished, 

iSecojuf. — The  thorough  drainage  and  sewerage  of  the  city 
by  a  system  of  main  outfalls  and  a  series  of  intercepting  sewers, 
the  emptying  of  which  into  the  lake  &haU  be  effected  by  me&ns 
of  machinery,  without  using  or  defiling  the  slugm^h  river,  rChi" 
cago  River  has  only  onc-sLith  the  width  of  the  Thames  at  Lon- 
don, and  is  only  thirteen  feet  in  depth,  and  it  now  has  to  he 
flushed  by  artiticial  contributions  to  its  waters,]  The  engi- 
neering problem  now  also  contemplates  draining  a  portion  of  the 
city  by  an  artificial  channel  into  the  llliuoia  Kiver  and  the 
Mississippi,  for  this  great  city  plain  is  on  the  *  hydrographic 
divide'  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico^ — by  way  of  the  rivers 
just  mentioned,  and  the  St.  Lawrence — by  way  of  the  lakes 
iind  Niagara  Falls,  and  is  at  an  altitude  of  578  feet  above  tide- 

Third.- — The  grading  and  filling  of  all  low-lying  grounds 
for  miles  in  extent* 

Fourth, — The  sanitary  and  commercial  regulation  of  the 
movement  and  elaughtering  of  fuod  animals,  so  as  to  give  entire 
iramunity  to  the  city  while  a  million  and  a  half  of  the  aaiiuflid 
are  slaughtered,  packed,  &c.,  and  another  million  ever}'  year 
ia  moved  alive  through  the  city  to  eastward  regions. 

The  Board  of  Health  consists  of  the  Mayor  and  six  experi^ 
enced  citizens,  three  being  physicians.  They  hold  of}iee  ftix 
years.  The  chief  officer  under  the  Board  is  the  Sanitary 
Cjuperintendent,  who  is  also  Registrar  of  Vital  Statistics. 

The  history  of  epidemics  in  Chicago  shows  how  important 
these  sanitary  works  must  be  which  shall  give  Immixnity  from 
their  recurrence.  Cholera,  erysipelas  and  dysentery,  ec&rlatina 
and  diphtheria,  have  in  turn  committed  epidemic  ravages.  The 
death-rate,  which  for  six  years  past,  under  the  present  improved 
sanitary  system,  has  been  only  27  in  1,000  inhabitants 
annuallTi  formerly  ranged  from  40  to  80  in  1,000  in  difterent 
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Facta  relating  to  tlie  sanitary  government  and  tie  nth -rales 
in  Detroit,  Sandusky,  nnd  ^tilwaukee  may  be  noticed  in  the 
abstract  in  a  preceding  section  of  tbiB  paper.  The  public  works 
and  sanitary  condition  of  each  of  these  citiea  are  ii[)oii  a  favonr- 
able  footing,  like  those  of  Cleveland, 

Pafifiing  at  once  from  these  cities  of  the  northern  lakes  and 
froni  tJiosc  of  the  eabtero  slope  of  tlie  Appalachian  lidge,  we 
view  iiijon  the  Uvtter  a  vast  country,  ^vhere  the  abounding 
wealth  of  agricultural  or  of  mineral  and  fuel  products  has  built 
up  a  series  of  commercial  citiea  and  larj^c  trade  towns.  'J  heee 
may  be  mentioned  in  two  classes — ^the  first  being  the  cities  upon 
the  veryje  of  the  Allep;hany  Mountaina,  and  tlie  second  beinrr 
furtlier  onward,  id  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  and  Misei^sippI  and 
their  affluents.  In  the  first  group  ire  mention  Plltsburg,  Penn.; 
^Vheeling,  W.  Va.;  Columbus,  Ohio;  Frankfort,  Ky. ;  Knox- 
ville,  NashvUle,  and  Chattanooga,  Tenn*;  and  the  cities  of 
central  or  western  Illinois,  and  of  the  States  of  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  and  Kansas. 

The  second  group  comprises  the  cities  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  from  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis,  St. 
Joseph,  and  Little  Kock. 

PITTSBURG, 

This  city  is  the  Bii-mingham  of  America.  Situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  two  most  eastern  sourcp:*  of  the  Ohio  River, 
and  in  tlie  nmUt  of  the  largest  coal-fielda  of  the  cfintinent,  Pitts- 
Lurg  has  become  a  city  of  irou-workers.  lU  population 
amounts  to  121,4B5.  Its  death-rate  in  1873  was  2B'a  per  l,f>Ot) 
inhabitants,  and  5t  per  cent  of  the  total  mortality  was  of 
children  under  five  ycaratif  age. 

Elevated  700  to  1»312  feet  above  sea  level,  and  In  a  region 
cut  and  diversified  with  ravines  and  sharp  hillsides,  the  ci(y  has 
iwme  crowded  and  insalubrious  quarters  for  its  poorest  classes. 
In  those  quartern  cholera  has  again  and  again  jrained  a  foothold. 
Even  in  the  summer  of  1873  it  ivas  introduced  from  the  south- 
•ward,  and  desti-oycd  several  lives. 

The  Jioard  cff  Health  consists  of  the  Mayor  and  Council, 
who  appoint  a  chief  Health  Officer.  These  authorities  arc 
prompt  and  efHcient  in  their  duties, 

CITY  or  ALLEGHENY* 


Thia  outgrowth  from  Pittsburg  is  a  separate  municipality, 
'with  a  population  of  60,000.  It  i&  situated  at  the  bafie  and 
along  the  side  of  steep  hills,  partly  within  the  deep  ravines*  Its 
death-i-ate  in  1873  was  21  per  1,000  inhabitants.  It  is  a  city  of 
iron-workers  and  mechanicsj  ivith  large  families  of  children. 
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The  deaths  of  those  undei*  five  years  of  jvge  constitute  60  jicr 
cent,  fif  the  tutiil  mortality.  It  has  a  medical  officer  appointed 
by  the  ilayur.  Its  water  euifply  U  pumped  from  the  Alle- 
gheny River  into  distributing  reservoirs. 

WHEELING. 

Elevated  between  625  and  850  feet  ahove  eea   level,  and 

subject  to  the  endemics  which  most  afflict  valleys  in  high  alti- 
tudesj  this  trade  and  manufacturing  town  presents  sanitary 
problems  similar  ixi  those  of  PitttihurjT. 

With  a  population  of  25,tlOO  and  upwards.  Wheeling  has 
n  death-rate  of  16  to  18  In  1,000  annually.  It  has  heen 
repeatedly  visited  by  Asiatic  cholera,  which  isi  believed  to 
have  been  introdnced  from  the  towns  down  the  Ohio  Rivxr, 
where  it  was  already  epidemic.  In  1873  there  were  '21  fatal 
cases  of  that  disease  in  Wheeling.  The  readiness  with  ^vhic.h 
malignant  cholera  and  enteric  fever  spring  into  fatal  preva- 
lence in  Wheeling  has  led  the  city  to  establish  a  vigilant  aani-i- 
tary  government.  As  an  illustration  of  this  fact,  the  writer 
may  here  mention  the  fact  that  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
sanitary  information  the  chief  medical  officer  of  that  city 
promptly  forwarded  to  him,  as  a  voUmt^iry  ofterin^,  a  careful 
hi&tory  of  qvcvj  one  of  the  ^1  cases  of  cholera  which  occurred 
there  in  the  year  1873.  The  Mayor  and  City  Council  constitute 
the  Board  of  Health. 

ColumbiiB*  Ohio:  Bowling  Green,  Ky, ;  Knox^Tlle,  Chat- 
tanooga, and  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  otijer 
smaller  cities  and  populous  places  in  the  regions  north  of  the 
Bouthern  boimdary  of  Tennessee  and  Missouri,  were  visited  by 
epidemic  cholera  during  the  Fummer  of  li^lS*  In  each  city 
and  place  thus  afflicted  the  epidemic  made  known  some  one  or 
more,  usually  several,  glaring  defects  in  the  sanitary  supervi- 
?iou  of  the  place  which  suffered.  The  most  conspicuous  defect* 
consisted  in  the  failure  to  supply  pure  water  from  extra  urban 
sources,  the  general  use  and  bad  condition  of  earth  privies,  and 
the  filth-sodden  and  iindrained  condition  of  extensive  areas  in 
the  places  that  suffered.  The  natural  elevation,  usual  health- 
fulnesSj  and  opulent  condition  of  the  towns  still  left  the  chief 
centrefj  of  population  or  trade  in  the  States  of  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  open  to  Invnsion  by  cholera  at  a  period  wiien  the 
Atlantic  cities  were  enjoying  entire  immunity,  for  the  course 
of  this  last  epidemic  was  from  New  Orleans  to  Memphis^ 
thence  outwards  along  the  chief  routes  of  travel.  The  writer 
had  records  of  the  cholera,  during  its  prevalence  and  soon  after, 
from  upwards  of  thirty  to^vns  and  cities  in  Tennessee,  and  from 
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fortyiu  Kentucky,  TUe  epidemic  extended  from  New  Orleans, 
ivhf:!i'e  it  appeari^d  in  Feliruary  1873,  and  epread  tlience  north- 
ward through  the  States  of  the  J^Iis^is^ipj:)]  aiul  Ohio  valleysp 
prevailing  for  a  very  brief  period  fatally  iu  upwards  of  two 
hundred  towna  and  eities. 

This  last  march  of  cholera  through  the  Grcut  Valley  haa 
awakened  new  interest  in  the  sanitfiry  proteetion  of  the  trade 
towns  and  cities  throughout  the  entire  region,  for  the  truth  is 
admitted  that  the  local  circumjstanccs  hy  which  the  disease 
spread  and  was  rendered  epidemic  might  have  been  prevented. 
The  extra  urban  supply  of  pure  water,  thorough  wanitary  sca- 
venging, the  maintenance  of  good  hygienic  rej^uiatious,  and 
the  Buitablo  sanitary  jKilicing  of  all  crowded  aud  uncleanly 
quarters,  would  Iiave  presented  impaHsaljIc  barriera  to  the  pea- 
tilcnee.  The  public  duties  thus  indicated  are  receiving  atten- 
tion, and  the  visitation  of  cholera  in  1873  has  proved  to  be  a 
more  efiectual  sanitary  inepeetiuu  than  any  which  medical 
officers  have  made  in  tlioae  lown&  and  cities,  lor  its  fatal  eearch- 
ing  penetrated  beyond  tlie  merely  visible  evils. 

The  sanitary  government  of  the  cities  tliat  were  moat 
afflicted  with  cholera  in  1873  '\&  of  the  most  primitive  kind. 
Even  in  Nashville,  the  capital  of  Tenoessecv  a  city  of  30,000 
inhabitants,  the  people  were  wholly  unprepared  by  any  ade* 
tfuate  form  and  means  of  sanitary  government  to  resist  the 
invasion  and  ravages  of  cholera.  IJut  the  cities  ujwn  the  Ohio 
and  Mi&dissippi  present  a  more  advanced  state  of  ^unitai-y 
organisation. 

CINCINNATI. 

Elevated  575  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  being  1,600 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Missiaippi,  this  city,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  246,1)00^  stands  first  in  it«  sanitary  aa  it  does  iu  com- 
laercial  im]Jortance  in  the  Ohio  Valley, 

The  Board  of  Health  of  Cincinnati  con&istsof  six  members, 
appointed  by  the  Mayor  and  City  CounciL  The  executive  ser- 
vice of  the  Board  is  conducted  by  a  chief  health  officer  and 
twenty-nine  disti'ict  phyriiciaus,  together  witJi  an  inspector  of 
luilk,  and  an  inspector  of  meat  and  animals  used  for  food. 

The  city  being  compactly  built,  and  being  locked  by  a 
ridge  of  eteep  hilla  upon  the  north,  it  suftcrs  a  high  tempera- 
ture in  Buoimer,  the  mean  being  74''  Fahr,  in  summer,  53 '90** 
in  autumn,  and  53"70''  in  spring. 

The  death-rate  at  present  and  in  recent  years  is  at  about 
23  per  1,000  inhabitants,  and  between  44  and  4G  per  cent,  of 
the  mortality  occurs  iu  children  under  five  years  of  age.     The 
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death-rate  ta  50  pei'  cent,  less  during  its  recent  experience 
Tvith  fi  thorough  sy&tera  of  drainage  and  sewerage  tJian  it  was 
in  the  period  previous  to  these  flnnitary  improvements.  Like 
all  great  commercial  cities,  Cincinnati  finds  that  public  health 
measures  are  measures  of  public  economy. 

LOUISVILLE, 

Elevated  450  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  176  miles  nearer 
the  mouth  of  the  river  than  Cincinnati,  Louisville  holds  com- 
mercial and  sanitary  rank  with  the  former.  The  variouft  en- 
gineering' improvements  by  which  the  latter  city  has  been 
redeemed  from  endemic  fevers  have  rendered  it  one  of  the  nio&t 
generally  healthful  of  western  cities,  though  Louisville  once 
had  a  death-rate  of  nearly  100  in  1,000  inhabitantg.  It  u^jw 
vies  with  Cincinnati  in  its  sanitary  condition* 

The  registration  of  vital  statistics  is  neglected  by  all  the 
States  and  in  nearly  every  city  south  of  the  Ohio  and  tlie 
Missouri,  but  we  knoiv,  upon  medical  authority,  that  the  rate 
of  mortality  has  steadily  decreased  as  the  water  supply  from 
the  river,  the  drainage,  and  the  sewerage  have  progreaeed  and 
overcome  the  endemic  factors  of  disease. 

INDIANAPOLIS    AND    EVAK3VILLE,  IND.,  AJTD    DAYTON, 

onio. 

Thesp  three  cities  have  recently  organised  their  sanitary 

fovernmentj  and  they  have  repeatedly  suffered  from  epidemic 
iseasea  in  consequence  of  defective  drainage  and  unwholesome 
water  supplies. 

Each  city  no%v  has  an  efficient  Health  Officer  and  an  acti\*e 
Board  of  Health.  The  laying  on  of  a  good  supply  of  river- 
water  by  force  and  the  prosecution  of  drainage  works  have  been 
attended  by  a  steady  and  marked  reduction  of  tlie  death-rate^i, 
which  in  the  year  1873,  even  with  a  sharp  viBitation  of  cholera, 
did  not  rise  to  25  in  1,000  annually. 

Numerous  other  new  and  rapidly  growing  cities  in  the 
States  of  Ohia,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  have  laid  out  and  begun 
to  build  upon  vast  areas  of  grounds  without  first  draining  and 
preparing  the  site  of  the  future  city.  As  the  cities  grow  by 
accretion  of  inhabitants  ho  the  consciousness  of  such  sanitary 
necessities  groM's.  In  a  single  instance — the  first  in  America — 
the  wealth  and  enterprise  of  an  unhealthfal  city  (Chicago) 
were  successfully  appealed  to  for  tlie  preparation  and  com- 
plete construction  of  a  suburban  town  that  should  be  com- 
pietely  outfitted  for  healthful  and  ti-uly  desirable  residences. 
That  suburban  ely^iium  was  completed  and  offered  to  the  people 
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'  the  great  citj  at  rents  and  ice  simples  most  reasonable,  Wt 
the  dwellings  remain  untenanted,  and  its  walks,  porks,  and 
drives  seldom  visitedj  while  the  city  is  rapidly  |:^owijig  out- 
ivards  to  them.  The  multiplication  and  ffrowth  oJ'  stnall  mu- 
Diotpalities  in  all  tlie  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  is  a  striking 
phenomenon  of  civilifiation  in  these  States,  They  are  the  out- 
growth of  the  restless  commercial  adventure  and  vast  immi- 
gration that  cbarfleterise  the  period* 

8T.   LOUIS, 

Tbi»  central  city  of  North  Atoerica  has  a  site  unsurpaBsed 

for  the  indefinite  extension  of  its  population  and  manitfuotures. 
lt«  trade  commands  a  boundless  river  front  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Missouri  southwards  along  the  western  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Elevated  475  feet  above  the  tide  level  of  the  month  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  being  1^271)  miles  from  it,  it  is  the  fii'st  gteat 
commercial  centre  to  tiie  northward  of  Kew  Orleans  that  can 
boast  of  entire  immunity  from  yellow  fever»  That  scourge  has 
eeemed  to  be  harmless  to  St  Louis,  hosvever  frecjuently  its  vic- 
tims arrive  sick  and  dying  on  steamboats  or  hy  railways,  us  they 
did  arrive  in  the  autumn  of  1873,  and  frequently  have  before. 
The  estimated  population  of  this  city  ib  450,000.  Its  growth  ia 
rapid  beyond  any  precededta,  except  those  of  Chicago  and  San 
Francisco. 

The  sanitary  topography  of  St.  Louia  would  be  healthful, 
except  that  the  elevated  plateau  upon  which  the  city  is  being 
extended  westward,  is  dotted  with  jKvnds  atid  saturated  areoa, 
which  arc  held  secure  «paiii«t  all  surface  drainage  by  the 
eroded  rnck  and  its  impermeable  earth  covering.  Thorough 
■drain^e,  therefore,  is  the  chief  sanitary  problem  of  St<  LouiA, 
for  the  water  supply  of  the  city  ia  pure  and  excellent  when 
Altered. 

The  health  government  of  the  city  is  conducted  hy  a 
Board,  consisting  of  the  Mayor  and  four  appointed  memhers, 
two  being  physicians.  An  executive  health  officer,  a  quaran- 
tine phyRician,  the  physicians  of  the  City  Hospital  and  the 
House  of  Correction  are  the  chief  medical  aids  of  that  Eoai-d. 
It  IS  the  only  city  in  America  in  which  the  sanitary  authorities 
liave  been  authorised  and  required  by  the  Municipal  or  State 
Government  to  fiuperviae  and  treat  the  social  evil  of  prostitu- 
tion by  medical  and  police  agencies. 

The  city  death-rate  is  not  excessive,  ranging  as  it  does  from 
20  to  25  per  1.000  inhabitants  yearly;  but  this  city  is  capable 
of  becoming  conspicuous  for  salubrity  and  alow  death-rate. 
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Its  cUmale  ia  mild;  tbe  mean  yearly  temperature  being  ^it* 
Fahw,  aaJit^  mean  summer  temperature  being  76*10*. 

Northward,  westward,  and  south-wesitward,  the  new  cities 
winch  have  sprung  into  uotice  present  the  same  sanitarv  prob- 
lems that  are  illustrated  in  the  group  of  cities  lost  considered  iu 
this  paper.  Cholera  has  once  or  t^vice  viaiteii  most  of  tJie  new 
cities,  aud  given  its  admonitions  as  a  weird  sanitary  inspector. 
The  ravages  of  that  disease  west  of  the  Mississippi  in  1866  and 
1867  were  alarmiug,  and  they  at  once  aroused  all  of  the  mort? 
Imirortaut  municipalities  into  a  salutary  kind  of  activity  to  de- 
vise the  meana  of  sanitary  protection. 

The  cities  of  Little  liock  in  Arkansas  aud  of  Hannibal  in 
Missouri  were  reached  by  cholera  in  the  summer  of  1873  ;  but 
they  suffered  much  less  than  St.  Louia,  in  which  the  sudden 
imtbreak  of  that  malady  startled  the  eauitaty  autborittes  into 
a  mo^t  useful  activity. 


THE    CITIES   OF    THE    ELEVATED   PLAINS   OF    THE 
KOCKY    MOUNTAINS. 


4 


The  cities  of  St  Joseph  and  JeflFeraon  in  Missi^juTi, 
Lwivenworth  in  Kansas^  and  Omaha  in  Nebraska,  present 
no  Ti<^v>'  sanitary  problems  ;  for,  like  the  other  cities  of  the 
great  River  Valley,  they  gmw  by  indefinite  extension  upon 
the  plains  beyond  the  original  town  sites. 

Westward  from  Ivansasj  Arkansas.  Iowa,  and  Nebraskii» 
the  new  towns  upon  the  elevated  plateau  near  the  axis  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  ofter  some  novel  sanitary  experience,  and 
some  highly  important  problems  conceroing  the  sanitary  pre- 
paration and  care  of  rapidly  growing  towns.  For  the  most  ia- 
structive  example  of  such  experience  the  cities  of  Denver  in 
Colorado  and  Salt  Lake  City  in  Utah  are  specially  worthy  of 
mention. 

DENVER. 

Elevated  d»350  feet  above  sea  level,  and  in  a  rainless  at- 
mosphere most  of  the  year,  the  25,000  inhabitants  of  Denver 
have  found  that  an  ample  aud  trustworthy  supply  of  pur^^ 
water  is  the  first  requisite  of  health  and  safety  in  their  city. 
The  problem  of  sewerage  and  civic  cleanliness  is  allied  with 
that  of  the  water  supply.  Guided  by  able  medical  menj  some 
of  whom  are  members  of  the  City  Council,  the  public  works 
for  providing  tlie  water  supplies  from  the  melting  snows  of  the 
mouiitaius  in  the  spring,  by  a  vast  storage  of  reservoirs,  have 
been  devised,  and  at  the  ^amc  time  a  sewer&ge  and  cleaasifig 
system  has  been  commenced. 
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lu  this  ckrated  region  the  maladioB  nioBt  dreutlcd^  anj 
whicli  have  been  most  obstinate  ami  i'atali  are  enteric  disenses, 
and  particularly  the  typhoid  fevei%  and  a  continued  fever 
•vvluch  seriousty  affeL't«  the  brain  and  nervous  BTstfio,  TliP 
copious  water  supply  and  a  pei-fect  system  of  domestic  and 
oivic  sewerage  are  regarded  as  the  natura,!  means  of  preventing 
tlie  jircvalence  of  tJieue  fatal  maladies.  The  over-eroivding  at 
domiciles  and  of  narrow  strips  of  cfround,  the  excessiivc  inchiU 
geuce  in  aicobolic  beverages,  and  the  great  want  of  home-life 
are  sanitary  misfortunes  which  will  be  less  conspicuous  In  llie 
next  generation  ;  for  the  forces  of  Bound  civtiipation  ai'c  at  work 
in  Denver,  as  in  all  the  cities  of  Colorado.  No  L'lty  in  Anaerica 
has  moved  nith  greater  energy  and  intelligence  to  prepare  the 
means  of  thorough  sanitary  protection. 

SALT    LAKE   CITT, 

Elevated  4,351  feet  above  sea  level,  thi&  strange  city, 
whictu  nntil  the  epirit  of  commerce  aroused  the  inhabitants  to 
a  moral  conciousneas,  was  becoming  deeivilised  by  the  presence 
of  jHjlygamy,  has  begun  to  take  rank  a^  a  well-ordered  town. 
Its  population  in  1873  was  estimated  at  26^000,  of  which  431 
died.  The  official  records  show  that  301  of  the  deaths  were 
of  children  under  five  years  of  age.  In  this  excessive  mortality 
of  it&  children,  the  Mormon  city  exliibits  to  all  tlio  world  the 
proof  of  a  vicious  and  deteriorating  physical  state  of  a  ]>oly- 
^amie  people,  which  in  the  present  and  the  last  generation 
have  come  from  the  aoundeat  physiological  stocks  of  the  human 
farail)'  in  Europe  and  America. 

8ANTE   FE. 

This,  like  other  towns  upon  the  grand  plateaux  upon 
routes  of  mountain  travel,  has  become  a  resort  for  invnlids 
who  seek  a  dry.  rarefied,  and  cool  atmosphere,  Sante  Ft?  has 
an  altitude  of  6,846  feet  above  sea  level.  It  is  the  only  city, 
except  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  of  the  old  Spanish  domain  of 
a  past  century  which,  in  the  United  States,  retains  the  style 
and  many  structures  of  the  Creole  Spanish  period. 

CITIES   OF   THE    PACIFIC    COAST. 

From  Astoria  and  Portland  in  Oregon  to  San  Francisco 
in  California  the  numerous  towns  which  have  aasumed  the 
form  of  a  raunicipality  in  their  local  government  have  had  to 
deal  chiefly  with  the  old  duty  of  cleanliness  of  the  crowded 
quarters  in  wliich  fevers  and  enteric  diseases  threatened  to 
become  endemic*     It  will  suffice  to  mention  here  tlie  facta 
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concerning  the  sanitar^;^  government  pf  the  chief  city  of  tlie 
ooast. 

SAN   FEANCISCO, 

Now  a  first-clasfi  commercial  citj,  dividing  with  England 
the  trade  of  the  Oriental  Pacific,  San  Fraiici&co  h&»  become 
more  mixed  cosmopolitan  than  Hong  Koag  or  Calcutta ;  and 
in  the  diversity  and  peculiar  social  condition  of  its  popujatlon 
rest  some  of  tiie  difficulties  in  the  administratioti  of  ita  sanitary 
laws  and  re^^ulations.  Its  present  population  is  estimated  by 
tlVe  city  authorities  at  192,000.  About  6*40  per  cent  of  the 
inhabitants  are  Chinese  and  Japanese,  l^e  American  and 
European  classes  are  of  hardy  stock.  Family  life  and  a  sound 
Bociaf  state  have  superseded  the  adventurous  and  noiniulic  life  of 
a  ]jast  decade.  Already  the  young  children  {under  five  years  of 
age)  amount  to  about  13  per  centum  of  the  total  population  of 
California.  The  death-rate  in  San  Francisco  was  4'0(I2  in 
1873,  and  only  31  per  cent,  of  the  total  was  of  children  under 
five  years  of  age. 

The  Board  of  Health  of  San  Francisoo  consists  of  the 
MayoFj  four  physicians  appointed  by  him,  for  subordinate 
officers  of  health  have  charge  of  the  executive  duties,  and  the 
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Statistics.  JJis  monthly  records  and  abstracta  are  among  the 
beat  in  America. 

New  energy  and  support  have  bc«n  imparted  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  municijial  sanitary  wants  through  t}ie  agency  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health.  Exercising  its  functions  of 
inquiry  and  suggestion,  the  State  Board  has  faithfully  in&titiit<Hl 
careful  investigation  into  sources  of  harm  to  the  public  hetdth, 
and  has  promoted  the  efficiency  of  the  city  government  in 
regulating  the  crowded  and  least  cleanly  quarters.  This  hag 
been  a  difficult  task  among  the  Mongolian  classes,  which 
acquire  civilised  habits  slowly. 

The  Health  Officer  estimates  the  Mongolian  rcsideut£  of 
the  city  in  1873  at  11,000.  The  census  of  1870  found  12.022 
Chinese  and  a  few  other  Asiatics  in  San  Francisco,  Though 
there  are  few  women  and  children  among  these  M<}ngoliana,  the 
rate  of  mortality  which  they  suffer  proves  them  to  be  feeble 
in  constitution  and  generally  less  able  to  resist  disease  than 
the  Caucasian  race. 

A  city  that  has  grown  from  a  coast-trading  poet  to  the 
crowded  port  which  Sun  Francisco  is,  in  the  brief  period  of 
twenty-five  years,  must  confess  the  want  of  some  of  the  naeana 
of  sanitary  security.  Deficiency  of  sewerage  and  complete 
house  drainage  is  the  greatest  sanitary  want  of  that  city. 
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Enteric  tjphoict  fever  is  much  raore  frequent  than  in  New 
York,  but  tlie  ratio  of  deattia  by  pulmonnry  phthisis  and  from 
infantile  mnladies  is  less  than  in  the  citi^  of  the  Atlantio 
Coast.  The  zymotic  causes  of  mortality,  with  tho  exception 
of  flpecially  contagious  fevers,  produce  a  far  lower  percentage 
of  the  total  than  iu  the  Atlautlc  and  interior  cities.  The 
ETmotic  causes,  when  faithfully  classified  and  charged  witli  all 
that  is  due  to  them,  are  found  to  have  destroyed  only  about 
^23'5  and  in  the  year  1873  only  17*9  per  centum  of  all  who 
die*  and  this  fact  aeeais  to  have  had  no  exception,  save  in  an 
epidemic  amall-pox  ;  while  New  York  and  all  the  large  cities 
of  tlie  Atlantic  Coast  and  the  Mississippi  basin  have  froni 
;  29  to  35  per  centum  of  their  total  mortality  from  this  class 
I  of  causes.  The  infant  population  is  relatively  greater  in  Saii 
Francisco  and  California  than  in  any  of  the  Eastern  States, 
for  nearly  13  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  in  the  former  is 
under  five  yeai-»  of  age. 

The  cities  of  Sacramento  and  Oakland  exhibit  a  record  of 
vitality  which  vies  mth  that  of  San  Francisco  ;  and  fromi  such 
testimony  of  vigorous  infant  life  and  of  moat  conservative 
influences  of  climate  and  foods,  by  which  the  human  organism 
is  developed  and  fortified  to  resist  the  causes  of  disease,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  perceive  that  upon  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the 
TTnited  States  mun  ought  to,  aud  probably  will^  att^dn  the 
very  highest  phypicul  i>erfection. 

The  European  cities  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Atlantic^ 
land  the  German  Ocean,  and  the  American  cities  of  the  western 
I  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  have  no  climate  so  invigorating,  nor  fruitB 
and  foods  so  profusely  abundant,  aa  .San  Francisco  and  all 
California  i»outhward  from  that  city  enjoy.  The  early  in- 
l^titution  of  an  efficient  General  Board  of  Health  in  the  State* 
Hhe  GDltghteued  activity  of  medical  men  as  observers  and  in- 
Ifitructors  in  matters  relating  to  hygiene^  the  iutermarriage  of 
I  tho  most  robust  and  energetic  migrants  fi*o[ii  all  civilised 
1  countries,  the  timely  introduction  of  sound  pi'inciples  of  Bcbool 
liygiene  in  the  educational  institutions,  the  substitution  of 
manliness  and  womanliness  for  effeminacy^  and  the  general 
popularisation  of  samtary  knowledge,  now  promise  for  the 
cities  and  the  people  of  California  examples  of  civic  hcalthful- 
ncsSj  individual  vitality,  and  power — bodily  and  mental — not 
yet  attained  in  States  which  border  upon  the  Atlflutic,  The 
leaders  in  hygienic  improvement  and  in  popular  education  iu 
Caliiornia  are,  in  ail  probability,  associating  their  ctTorta  with 

Iinoro  conspicuous  results  than  could  be  expected  iu  less 
iavouring  climateSi  From  the  City  of  Portland  in  Oregoii 
to  San  Francisco,  Stockton,  and  San  Diego  in  the  south,  the 
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(Icscriptioii  which  the  Regi&trar-General  has  given  of  the 
healthy  districts  of  EnghmJ  may  justly  be  applied  to  noiirly 
the  entire  region,  and  to  the  sites  of  the  cities  of  the  apuk-nt 
portion  of  the  Pacific  Const  here  itieutioned.^ 

The  fruita  iind  viriejartU,  the  cereals,  aud  all  that  fields  nnd 
forests  can  produce,  the  breeds  of  domestic  animus,  and  aJI 
proofs  which  Nature  ever  gave  of  perfect  beneficence  to  living 
beings,  are  vouchsafed  to  man  in  these  regiona  of  the  coast  and 
valleys  of  Cahtornia.  In  the  cities  and  towns  of  these  regions, 
And  in  those  of  the  Appalachian  slopes*  the  healthiest  of  the 
human  rjvoe  in  America  wiU  be  found,  for  hero  arc  the 
'  Salubrious  Fields.' 

THE   EXCESStVK   DKATH-HATE   IK    YOUNG   CHILDUEN. 

The  statistical  statement  whicli  aecompanies  this  paper 
exhibits  the  fact  tliat  the  death-rate  in  children  under  five 
years  of  aj^e  is  excessive  in  moat  oi  the  ciiies  of  the  United 
States.  The  general  yearly  statement  of  the  rates  of  mortality 
in  all  American  towns  and  cities,  except  where  endemic  fevere 
prevail,  ia  governed  by  the  ratio  of  infant  mortality.  Except- 
ing in  districts  wherein  endemic  causes  of  fatal  fevers  or  of 
tubercular  phthisis  prevail,  the  expectatiou  of  life  nf^erthe  tenth 
yeai*  is  passed  is  probriibly  higher  in  most  of  the  United  States 
than  in  citleu  in  the  same  hititudes  in  Europe.  The  wa.'itc  of 
infant  life  is  believed  to  be  greater  in  the  American  cities  ge- 
nerally than  in  those  of  Europe,  but  there  are  numcro«ft 
exceptions  to  this  lamentable  law  of  the  early  waste  of  human 
]ive*5,  The&e  exceptions  occur  in  towns  and  cities  especially 
favoured  by  healthful  altitudes,  thorough  drainage,  and  the  best 
social  conditions. 

The  excessive  death-rate  in  children  is  an  invariable  fact  in 
all  over-crowded  cities  and  portions  of  cities,  and  it  seems  tube 
an  equally  constant  fact  in  over-|>opiiloiis  families,  and  in  the 
classes  of  families  in  which  the  jiropagation  is  physiologicaUy 
too  rapid.  The  labouring  classes  in  the  cities  of  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  and  Boston  exemplify  this  fact,  as  well  in  the  separate 
families  as  in  the  crowded  tenement  blocks,  though  in  enormous 
excess  lu  the  latter  localities.  The  polygamist  Mormon  com- 
munities of  Utah  illustrate  by  the  most  ignoble  and  shocking 
examples  the  greatest  destruction  of  infant  life  that  has  ever 
been  witnessed  since  Herod  slaughtered  the  iiinooents  of  hia 
realm.  Bestial  license  in  Utah  has  produced  a  wn«te  of  life 
not  leas  culpable  than  Herod*s.     The  children  under  five  yeart 
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in  thfit  terntorj-  nrmfstihitc  19"2.H/)('r  fPuL  ftf  Mc  foinf 
po/mfatitfttf  ftni  1^^  per  cmt.  of  all  dtath.t  arc  of  infants   rmfivr 

»five  t/earg. 
Thus,  in  the  same  nation,  in  cities  of  nearly  the  same  lati- 
tude* is  witnefiaed  the  instnictive  view  of  the  chief  causes  which 
■  destroy  three- fourths  of  all  the  child-life  in  particular  clasaes 
and  condifioua  of  the  inhahitants,  while  in  other  classes,  condi- 
tions, and  places  more  than  two-llunls  and   even  three-fourths 
survive  and  pass  the  first  ten  years  of  existence  in  safety. 
H        The  tropical  heat  which  prevails  in  most  of  the  large  cities 
^^uul  throughout  the   Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Atlantic  iilope 
^Pplrt^kward  from  the  43rd  paraJlel  of  latitude,  during  the  greater 
portion  of  the  summer  quarter,  must  be  taken  into  the  accouiiC 
*tf  causes  of  excessive  mortality  in  yonnj^  children.     The  acccfi- 

Ieinn  of  this  summer  interajjcrature  is  so  sudden  that  it  is  soon 
followed  by  morbid  conditions  of  tlie  digestive  functions  and  of 
the  nervous  syetem  in  children  under  three  or  four  years  of  age, 
excepting  when  skilfiil  care  and  the  best  adaptations  which  r:iu 
2>o&sihly  be  flevised  for  meeting  tlie  suddenly-changed  condi- 
tions arc  prnvidcd.  The  poor  and  ignorant  classea  utterly  fail 
to  make  such  provision  in  the  crowded  and  treeless  cities. 
Their  iufantjt  perish.  But  in  the  cities  of  fSan  Francisco,  Sa- 
cramento, and  Oakland,  on  the  Pacific  coast;  Baltimore,  Phila- 
LcLe1phia»  and  Washington  upon  the  Atlantic  front;  and  in  San 
tonio,  Texas,  and  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  we  witness  so 
itadegreeof  saving  of  child-life  under  five  years  old,  that  the 
causes  which  lead  to  such  saving  w^U  deaerve  inquiry.  Cliuiatc 
and  the  modes  of  domicile  have  a  large  share  in  these  causes,  so 
likewise  may  the  wide  distribution  nf  families  and  certain  favour- 
ing conditions  of  maternal  life.  The  experience  of  Englisit 
cities  ifl  repeated  in  those  of  America,  where  (he  Llverponls, 
Newcastlea,  and  Loiceaters  of  the  New  World  add  to  the  causes 
prevalent  in  England  the  ruling  circumstance  of  sudden  and 
tropical  intcmperature,  which,  in  the  absence  of  adeqiintc  natural 
aids  for  protecting  infant  life,  makes  a  deadly  havoc  in  alt  the 
crowded,  uncleanly,  and  unventilated  quarters. 

The  cities  and  towns  of  the  Pacific  coaet  afibitl  the  highest 
security  to  child-life  that  has  been  witnessed  in  America.  Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia,  Wa^ihington,  and  the  most  opulent  of  the 
inland  cities  ujion  high  altitudes  are  next  in  the  order  of  hcalth- 
fulnees  generally  and  of  favour  to  infant^Iife.  The  diversity  an*l 
physiological  infiuencea  of  causes  which  uimn  the  one  hand  save 
the  lives  of  children,  and  the  causes  U[K>n  the  otlicr  hand  which 
^J  destroy  half  the  children  before  their  fifth  birthday*  now  begin 
^■to  giv€  some  degree  of  clcantte:^  and  certainty  to  sources  of 
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infant  mortality  nvhich  operate  so  fatally  in  cities  and  towns. 
Plainly  enough  the  problem  of  preventing  the  waste  of  infwit- 
life  involves,  from  the  firstj  numerous  other  great  probleEo^,  &iid 
chiefly  : — 

1.  The  saoitary  improvement  and  regulation  of  citieB  and 
towns,  in  respect  of  drainage,  cleanaing*  and  domiciling: 

2.  The  iroprovement  of  the  social  and  material  circum- 
Btancef?  of  the  largest  possible  numbers,  especially  among  the 
labouring  classes; 

3.  The  improvement  and  protection  of  human  vitality  by 
the  resources  which  a  correct  knowledge  and  application  of 
physical  and  moral  truths  afford. 

In  America  these  problems  are  receiving  attention*  and  it 
is  seen  that  the  climate  and  constitutional  vitality  in  California 
are  recognised  as  savers  of  children ;  that  social  and  domfstic 
im]irovcnient8,  with  a  wide  distribution  of  families,  in.  Phila- 
delphia, save  thousands  of  young  lives  that  would  perish  in 
Kcw  York  or  Chicago ;  or  that  in  New  Orleans,  where,  pre- 
vious to  the  year  1861,  and  before  drainage  and  sanitary  police 
were  extended  over  the  city,  the  infanta  perished  at  the  rate  of 
280  (under  one  year  old)  to  every  1,000  bom  yearly*  now^ 
under  the  reign  of  improvements  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  and  aa  a  recognised  result  of  the  public  work^,  the  infant 
life  at  that  age  is  lost  only  at  the  rate  of  19  in  every  1,000 
born  in  tlie  year;  while  in  the  cities  of  New  York,  Boston,  and 
Chicago,  with  all  these  local  improvements  more  nearly  per- 
fected than  in  New  Orleans,  hut  with  domiciles  more  and  more 
crowded  y  the  infants  imder  a  year  old  perish  as  before  the  im- 
provements, and  the  mortality  of  children  under  five  years  of  age 
eontinucB  to  be  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  earlier  period,  and 
gives  rates  like  those  of  the  child  mortality  in  Glasgow,  Liver- 
pool. Paisley,  Birmingham,  and  Leicester. 

The  sanitary  officers  of  these  American  cities  are  dealing 
with  the  same  problems  as  their  brethren  arc  dealing  with  in. 
the  cities  and  towns  of  Great  Britain, 

SAJJITAET    STATE   OF   THE    FOEEIGX-BOEN  CLASSES    «f 
AMEKICAN   CITIES- 

The  last  national  census  shows  that  nearly  one-half  of  the 
adult  population  in  the  larger  cities  of  tJie  United  Slates  were 
of  foreign  birth-  Health  authorities  in  New  York  and  the 
chief  cities  find  that  the  adult  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
crowded  tenement  streets  and  the  tenement  houses  of  the 
grosser  kind  arc  mostly  of  foreign  birth.  On  the  other  haiid» 
the  opulent  classes  of  foreign-born  inhabitants   display  mo&t 
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igbtetted  home  truths  in  a  strong  ptreference  for  suSurban 

The  families  of  foreign  birth,  particularly  females  of  such 
origin,  have  more  cliildren  than  any  class  of  the  natit'e  |>opu- 
lation,  except  in  some  of  the  north-western  States^  The  home 
life  and  its  hygienic  surroundings,  which  emigrants  to  American 
shores  most  need,  they  do  not  uaualty  seek.  Yielding  to  the 
inatioctively  gregarious  tendency  of  his  race  and  the  fiither- 
landj  the  Celtic  and  the  Teutonic  emigrants  have  inevitably 
^avitated  into  the  cities  in  greater  numbers  than  they  should 
for  any  high  and  permanent  interests  of  theirs.  The  tenement 
houses  of  New  York  are  vast  hives  of  the  foreign-bofu»  who, 
like  the  swarming  bees,  still  moVc  in  dense  clusters,  only  to 
fluffer  the  penalties  of  unhealthful  habitations  and  harmful 
prosimity  and  oveutual  alliance  to  evils,  both  physical  and 
social,  which  could  be  wholly  avoided  in  suburban  and  rural 
life.  Every  American  city  affords  ample  facilities  for  the 
wider  dispersion  and  healthfid  residence  of  foreign  and  native 
alike  who  may  elect  to  seek  fortune  and  home  in  and  near  the 
-cities.  Bttt  when  once  a  family  hoa  suukeu  its  domestic  indi- 
riduttlity  in  the  drift  of  the  congregate  dwellings  or  tenement 
louses  of  crowded  Rtreets^  the  noble  expectatlotia  and  desires 
which  inspire  hopes  and  resolutions  for  the  true  rewards  of 
industry  are  grfidually  lost  in  such  an  environment  of  cvil». 
Thus  the  tenement  houses  of  New  York  arc  now  crowded  with 
half  a  million  of  people  who  should  desire  and  could  deserve 
and  enjoy  better  homes. 

If  there  Js  any  one  word  of  suggestion  and  counsel  which 
the  emigrant  families  from  Europe  to  the  United  States  need 
]nore  than  another,  it  is,  to  seek  and  e»tabti*k  a  depurate  home 
in  the  mnsi  healtftfui  place^ 

NOTE  UPON  THE  ORGANISATION  OP  6AN1TAIIT  GOVEJIN- 
MEXT  AND  THE  METHODS  OF  aANlTARY  ADMINJeTltA- 
TION    IN    AMERICAN    CITIES. 

In  nearly  all  of  the  United  States  the  type  of  the  State  or 
the  national  government  is  found  in  the  primary  assemblieft 
and  authority  of  the  municipality  and  the  rural  township. 
From  this  primary  source  of  power  are  derived  the  rules  and 
regulations  which  citiziens  acquire  for  the  protection  of  tho 
,liealth  and  peace  of  their  homes  and  neighbourhoods. 
'  Until  quite  recently  nearly  all  laws  and  regulations  relan 
ting  to  the  public  health  have  been  left  to  varying  preferences 
and  still  more  widely  varying  degrees  of  knowledge  of  the 
scpAtatc  communities,  that  is,  to  the  authorities  of  cities  and 
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townships,  undirected  by  general  laws.  The  law3  a«(l  reguU- 
tiona  of  quarantine  oi'  porta  hnve  been  tbe  chief  esce]»tion8  to 
this  principle,  for  the  latter  are  directed  under  general  lawg  in 
each  uiftritinie  State.  But  now,  in  the  spirit  of  general  pro- 
gressive social  dutiesj  and  the  measures  necessary  for  protect- 
ingf  human  life,  with  greatly  augmented  popiLla^tions  in  tlie 
cities  and  large  towns,  most  States  of  the  Union  liaTe  entered 
upon  fii^me  general  as  well  aa  local  legislation  to  extend  t<> 
cities,  town.sliips,  and  villages  the  definite  jxiwerB  they  need 
for  organising  and  executing  sanitary  regulations.  In  six  of 
the  States  a  general  or  State  board  of  health  has  been  orgfl' 
nised  under  acts  which  confer  some  authority,  and  entail  im- 
portant duties  of  inquiry  and  advice.  In  most  of  the  States 
&uch  a  general  board  of  healtli  I'i'ill  soon  be  organised,  and  it 
i*  believed  that  the  supervision  of  the  registration  of  vital  sta- 
tistics will  be  mainly  comnnitted  to  these  State  boards,  and 
that,  like  tlie  Medical  Department  of  the  Privy  Council  of 
England,  it  will  initiate  the  most  importtmt  sanitary  inquiries 
The  SLX  boarda  already  organised  have  procured  the  eflficieat 
organisation  and  action  of  local  boards  of  health,  and  have 
awakened  great  Interest  in  the  principles  and  appUcation  of 
inltary  Bfience. 

Already  the  expert  physician,  the  chemistj  and  the  sani- 
tary engineer  have  become  the  publicly  recognised  exponents 
«'f  sanitary  'science  and  tbe  duties  it  imparts;  and  while  the 
supervisor  and  civil  justices  in  towns,  and  tbe  mayor  and  coun- 
cilmen  in  tbe  cities,  constitute  the  nominal  board  of  healtlu 
except  where  special  acts  of  the  State  legislature  have  pro- 
vided otlierwise  for  a  board,  these  American  *  burgomaster*  * 
now  call  to  tlieir  aid  such  experts  as  they  can  find.  TJitu 
progress  is  being  made  in  the  sanitary  government  of  the  chief 
towns  as  well  as  in  tbe  cities. 

The  areas  of  sanitary  administration  are  being  enlarged, 
and,  as  noticed  in  regard  to  the  annexed  area  of  Neiv  York 
City,  of  Boston,  Jersey  City,  and  Chicago,  tbe  sanitary  and 
commercial  interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  city,  to  \u 
outermost  circumference  and  continuous  Buburb»  prevail  over 
the  merely  political  or  partisan  strife  and  selfish  clamour  for  the 
autonomy  of  old  boundary  lines  and  separate  municipaUtite, 
flo  that  three,  four,  and  even  five  cities  lying  contiguously  to 
each  other  are  readily  united  into  a  single  city  by  the  popular 
ballot  under  the  sanction  of  the  legislature.  This  williognesa 
and  detennination  of  such  separate  municipalities  to  become 
welded  into  one  city  for  the  sake  of  permanent  and  desirubl« 
impi-oyementa  in  the  sanitary  and  general  police  systeaj,  and 
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for  unity  »nil  efficiency  of  government  upon  extended  ftfcaa 
that  aro  naturally  joined  in  one  cotniiion  intevciit,  liU8  never 
been  so  conspicuously  witnessed  in  other  countries.  It  is  fi 
token  of  much  good  fur  the  future  of  sanitary  administration. 

The  preaent  is  a  transitiouaL  period  in  the  methodsj  th& 
fonn,  and  the  powers  of  sauitary  g-overmnent  in  the  cities  and 
States  of  North  Anaeric^.  The  writer  will  endeavour,  in  a 
future  and  supplementary  statement,  to  give  aonio  useful  re- 
■cords  and  particulars  eonceminr^  the  sanitary  history  and  con- 
dition of  the  cities  of  the  Di.nniuion  of  Canada,  of  Mexico,  and, 
the  States  of  Central  and  South  America,  and  of  the  vital 
statistics  of  these  countries.  The  foregoing  pages  preaent  tho 
leading  features  of  the  sanitary  adoiinistration  and  public 
health  questions  in  the  cities  of  the  United  States^  though 
only  the  raost  typical  cities,  mcttiods,  and  results  are  hero  de- 
scribed, in  the  belief  that  these  brief  descriptions  may  suffice 
for  the  whole  number  of  cities  and  States.  From  tho  fore- 
goiu!^  atatcmenttj  it  i^  abviou»  that  the  great  sanitary  prubloms 
of  the  cities  of  the  Old  World  are  the  great  problems  of  the 
New  AVorW. 


On  Lpgiilation  for    the    Bfgtrai?tt   of  River   Pothition}     By 
Major-General  IL  V.  D.  ScoTT,  CB. 

AN  apology  for  this  paper,  if  ono  be  needed,  is  to  be  found 
under  the  head  of  *  The  Sanitary  Laws '  in  this  year's 
Heport  of  the  Council  of  tbia  Association  to  the  annual  bu^iuesa 
meeting  of  Its  members.     The  Report  states  that — 

*  The  great  question  of  the  best  means  fur  the  ultimate 
difipofial  of  sewage  has  remained  iu  abeyance  during  the  jiast 
year.  Little  or  notliing  has  been  done;  and  the  difHcultiea 
attending  the  best  mode  to  be  adopted,  and  the  means  tu  be 
prov^jded  for  acquiring  tlxe  necessary  land  for  irrij^ation,  fiiltra' 
tioii,  or  other  means  of  deodorisatiun  and  defecation,  remain 
uutonched  and  unsolved,' 

Tliis  statement  affords  good  rcaaon  for  making  Home  attempt 
at  progresi*  during  the  present  session  of  the  Association,  and 
the  moment  appears  not  unfavourable  to  it.  A  public  meeting 
called  by  the  Fisheries'  Preservation  Association,  on  June  11 
last,  passed  reaoluti«^n.s  that  an  endeavour  slioulil  be  made  to 
,oblaiu  legislation  in  restraint  of  the  pollution  of  rivers,  and  tho 
prime  Minister  was  asked  to  receive  a  deputation  on  the  sub- 
Mr.   Disraeli,  o^ving  to  tb«   pressure  of  business,  wa^ 
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unable  to  ^ant  a  personal  interview  to  tl^e  gentlemen  deputed 

to  ootnmunicate  with  him,  but  stated  that^ — • 

^  The  several  resolutionB  y>asaerl  at  the  meeting  shall  receive 
his  most  attentive  consideration,  more  especially  as  the  Hubject 
is  one  in  which  he  takes  much  interest/ 

I  shall  now,  therefore,  proceed  to  state  my  views  on  the 
extent  to  which  legislation  on  this  subject  should  be  carried. 
and  explain  my  reasons  for  holdiii|]f  them,  in  thn  hope  that  the 
Society  for  Promoting  tJie  Amendment  of  the  Law,  which  is 
united  with  this  Association,  may  give  their  attentioa  to  the 
question,  and  slren^hen  the  hands  of  the  Fisheriea*  Preserva- 
tion Association  in  their  good  work. 

Whilst  fully  persnadcd  that,  in  inland  towns  at  least,  irri- 
gation or  filtration  through  large  massea  of  earth  will  prove  to 
be  the  mopt  satisfactory  means  that  can  he  adopted  for  the 
ultimate  purification  of  sewage,  I  entertain  a  strong  conviction 
that  It  would  be  a  serious  error,  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
question,  to  force  its  adoption  universally;  and  indeed  I  doubt 
whether  it  should  be  made  compuliiory  in  any  case  until  greater 
experience  of  its  effects  than  we  at  present  possesa  has  been 
gained.  So  long  as  it  is  pos&ible  that  the  House  of  Com- 
monH  may  upset,  as  in  the  Birmingham  case,  well-devified  mea- 
sures for  irrigation,  on  the  representation  of  the  injury 
that  might  be  inflicted  on  landowners,  the  country  cannot  be 
looted  npon  as  being  ripe  for  insisting  upon  the  complete 
purification  of  sewage  water.  The  strong  advocacy  of  irriga- 
tion which  we  have  witnessed  during  recent  years  has^  indeed, 
proved  a  serious  obstacle  to  progress.  A  wide  jump  haa  been 
.-ittempted  where  stepping-stones  would  have  aflPorded  a  safer 
:\nd  shorter  mode  of  surmounting  the  difficulty.  This  view  of 
the  question  is  advocated  in  an  article  in  the  Enginenr,  on 
July  29  last,  v.-\X}\  reference  to  the  proceedings  of  a  deputation 
from  Kingston  on-Thames,  Surbiton,  and  Ilamptoti  Wick: — 

'  The  deputation  remarked  that  "  irrigation   had   been  ro- 
eommended,"  but  oiving  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  land  tliey 
could  not  carry  out  such  a  project  satisfactorily.     Some  reason 
shows  itself  in   this  argument The  Com- 
missioners proposed  irrigation.   Theoretically,  they  were  right; 
but  practically,  the  \vorld  was  little  the  better  for  their  advice. 
.     .     .     .     .     .     Where  ivill  the  towns  find  their  land?    How 

Las  Birmingham  fared  in  this  matter,  and  what  ha^  been  the 
conduct  of  Parliament.     ......     But  what  do  these 

gentlemen  mean  when  they  say  that  *' owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  land  they  could  not  obtain  effluent  water  of  the 
standard  required   by  the  Thames  Conservancy."     It  would 
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rather  appear  to  us  that  there  is  some  miatiike  her«.  Setting 
aside  tlie  questiuu  of  utilising  tlie  aewage,  there  is  surely  soniu 
iwssibility  of  ddccatini^  iu  If  the  *n>-cai]ed  "sUwdard"'  of 
the  Thames  Coneervatoc^  cannot  be  reached,  is  that  a  reason 
why  absolutely  raw  eewage  should  flow  into  the  ri\*er  day  hy 
<lay?  If  the  town*  were  really  to  set  to  work  and  do  snmc- 
tiuDg,  the  probability  is  that  they  would  obtain  an  cfHucnt 
water  which  would  imtnensely  benefit  the  ^treain.  The  sewiige 
questiou  is  thrown  back  by  thiti  bogus  of  a  "standard."  To^vnn 
are  doing  nothing  because  they  cannot  convert  the  foul  liquid 
of  their  sewers  into  a  crystal  stream  bo  pure  in  its  character 
that  it  will  probably  excel  the  itreaiit  iuto  which  it  tlow^ 
There  are  meaus  and  appliances  by  which  t^ewage  can  be  shorn 
of  all  its  positively  repulsive  features,  and  all  tile  effect  uf 
Itoyal  Comniia&iong  aud  ActB  of  Farliameut  seeiBs  to  amount 
to  this — that  we  are  not  to  dn  what  we  can,  but  are  to  con- 
templato  that  which  we  cannot  do/ 

It  \&  not,  however^  correct  to  assume  that  Royal  CoinmisBion? 
have  pro]x>6ed  irrigation  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  iiiudcg  of 
dealing  with  sewage.  There  is  undoubtedly  *  a  mistake  here/ 
into  which  local  authoritiea  are  only  too  prone  to  fall  when  an 
excuse  is  w^anted  for  doing  uolliing.  The  early  Kcports  of  tl;c 
!Royal  Commissioucrti  to  inquire  into  the  beet  mode  of  distribute 
ing  the  sewage  of  towns  point  out  clearly  what  may  be  reason- 
ably expected  to  be  done,  without  reference  to  irrigation,  for 
the  amelioration  of  tlie  condition  of  rivers,  and  state  tlic  grounds 
on  wludi  the  Commii^sionerB  make  their  recoinmcudaliuufi. 

'  The  chief  part,  of  the  nuisance  arising  from  the  discharge 
of  sewage  Into  rivers  and  streamis  may  be  obviated  by  biniply 
arresting  the  solid  matter  iu  gus]>ension  iu  the  liquid,  fur  that  by 
far  the  greater  j>art  of  the  solid  matter  which  is  held  in  suspension 
iu  water  is  readily  deposited  in  rivers,  covering  the  banks  with 
mn^t  permiiuentty  raiising  the  bc<ls,  gradually  destroyint;  thu 
scouring  power  ol'  water,,  and  partially  silling  such  rivers  up; 
ajid  that  iu  uoiue  iustauces  these  deposits  have  accumulated  to 
fiuch  an  extent  aato  impede  navigation,  to  render  the  surround- 
ing country  subject  to  iioods,  and  to  entail  a  vast  expense  in 
periodic  cleansing  ^  that,  however,  the  a[)pcavaucc  of  the  water 
may  be  improved  after  these  deposits  have  takeu  place,  yet  the 
deposited  matters  lying  in  the  bed  of  the  current  ai'e  under 
conditions  favourable  for  putrefaction,  and  when  the  foul  mud 
is  disturbed,  by  the  prevalence  of  rain  and  during  Hoods,  it 
B«nds  forth  its  effluvia  amidst  the  populations  which  are  uear^ 
imd  even  iu  the  course  of  the  rivers  far  distant,* 

■  This  condition  of  rivers,'  they  say,  *  has  been  a  public  and 
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national  nuisance ;  it  interferes  with  tbc  convenience  and  com- 
fort of  all  classes  of  the  people ;  it  damages  various  and  im- 
portant  interests,  as  those  connected  with  luaniifacturing 
establishments  J  canals,  fisheries,  and  so  on  ;  it  deteriorates 
property  to  a  large  extent,  and,  as  intei-fering  with  a  main 
BOiirce  of  water  supply,  is  of  serious  importance  to  the  public 
health/ 

If  '  the  chief  part  *  of  such  evils  as  these  is  to  '  be  obviated 
by  arresting  merely  the  solid  matter  in  euspension  in  the 
liquid/  wby  fiboukl  so  simple  an  expedient  have  been  so  long 
neglected?  Is  it  not,  indeed^  intolerable  that  local  authorities 
should  for  the  last  sixteen  years,  with  lliis  Repoi-t  before  them, 
have  persjsled  that  they  arc  at  a  loss  how  to  make  any  im- 
provement ? 

Nor  is  this  all  the  inforination  Royal  Commission-^  have 
given  us  on  this  point.  The  Report  dated  March  2G»  1858 
(and  signed  amongst  other  authorities  by  a  distinguished  Vice- 
President  of  the  Health  Section  of  this  Association^  Mr.  Raw- 
Unson),  also  explains  in  what  manner  the  solids  may  he  tnoat 
cheaply,  easily,  and  inofleusively  removed. 

*  The  use  of  lime  to  separate  the  solid  matters  of  sewage  is 
founded  on  the  following  circumstances  :^Se\vage  of  itself, 
from  the  slimy  glutinous  character  of  the  matter  flouting  in  it, 
and  from  tlie  specific  weight  of  that  matter  being  so  nea-rly  the 
same  with  water,  will  only  separate  very  imperfectly,  aud  after 
a  length  of  time,  into  a  clear  liquid  and  a  solid  deposit-  The 
addition  of  lime,  however,  by  the  chemical  changes  which  it 
induces,  but  which  we  need  not  here  describe,  causes  a  separ- 
ation of  the  solid  suspended  matter  in  a  state  of  flof^calence,  in 
the  same  way  that  white  of  egg  clears  coffee  or  isinglass  fine* 
beer.  The  result  is  that  the  sewage  rapidlj^  changes  its  cliarao- 
ter,  separating  readily  into  a  deposit  which  falls  to  the  bottom, 
and  a  clear  liquid. 

*  Without  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  precipitation  by 
lime  is  a  petfect.  success,  or  that  it  ean  in  all  cases  be  adopted, 
we  feel  satisfied  that  it  does  to  a  great  extent  fulfil  the  purpo6« 
Ibr  which  it  is  employed,  so  far,  at  least,  aa  the  purification  of 
rivers  is  concerned. 

*  By  far  the  hirgest  amount  of  nuisance  und  danger  arising 
from  the  pollution  of  rivers  by  sewage  is  due  to  the  solid  sus- 
pended matters,  which  give  otf  noxious  effluvia  throughout  the 
period  of  theii'  decomposition.  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
nur  tidal  rivers,  where  these  deposits  form  shoals  and  cover  the 
banks,  and  ut  low  water  ofier  a  vast  surface  of  ofiensive  matter 
igr  the  contamination  of  the  air*    The  lime  process  does  efiectu- 
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ally  remove  this  solid  suspentletl  matter,  and  in  bo  far  acoom- 
pli&hes  a  great  and  maniiest  fjaod.  It  also  destroys  the  imme- 
diate influence  of  the  noxious  gases  of  sewage,  ami  although  it 
may  in  the  abstract  be  open  to  the  objection  of  still  leaving; 
matter  capable  of  further  putrefaction  in  the  liquid,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  wherever  this  Urjuid  is  thrown  into  a  body  of  water 
considerably  larger  than  itself  no  evil  results  will  practically  be 
ejcperienced. 

*  Our  conolusion,  then,  is  that  in  the  abeence  of  the  meann 
for  the  direct  application  of  Hewap;e  to  land,  the  methofis  of 
precipitation  at  command  do  actually  otfcr  remedial  measures 
of  a  very  satisfactory  character.* 

It  is  no  uncomraon  thing  for  local  authorities,  whilst  ad- 
mitting that  they  could  remove  the  solids  from  their  eewagje,  to 
throw  the  blame  of  their  inaction  on  the  ditficutty  of  deciding 
between  the  various  promising  schemes  augf^ested  for  disposing 
of  the  matters  extracted ;  hut  the  Beporl  olreody  quoted  de- 
clares that  none  of  them  are  promiaiiig  in  the  setific  aimed  at^ 
viz.,  eommercial  advantage: — 

*  We  may  at  once  state  our  belief  that,  as  far  aa  present 
knowledge  goe»»  this  very  simjile  jn-ocees  nffer&  as  much 
prospect  of  comraepcial  advantage  in  respect  to  the  jnanul'acture 
of  a  solid  raanure  from  sewage  as  any  patent  procesa  that  has 
been  proposed. 

*  But  with  reference  to  the  prospect  of  obtaining  any  very 
large  profit  from  the  treatment  of  scwajje,  we  see  no  reason  to 
dissent  from  the  view  that  haa  been  iudividiially  held  and  pro- 
mulgated by  several  of  our  members,  that  neither  the  lime 
process  nor  any  other  existing  method  of  precipitating  sewage 
19  likely  to  be  commercially  advantageous  to  those  who  engage 
in  it.  We  cousider  that  this  is,  however,  not  the  light  in  which 
the  matter  should  bo  \iewed.  The  great  problem  is  to  get  rid 
of  sewage,  advantageously  to  agriculture  if  it  may  be;  if  not, 
at  the  least  espensc  to  the  community  at  large. 

*  Throughout  the  discuaaiona  that  have  hitherto  occurred 
upon  this  question  the  real  isaue  has  been  left  comparatively 
in  abeyance.  The  primary  couaidcration  is,  not  whether  the 
sewage  can  be  made  serviceable  to  agriculture,  but  whether  or 
not  there  exists  any  method  which,  consistently  with  a  fair  ei- 
pendittire  of  money,  fnllitig  on  those  who  ought  in  justice  to 
bear  it,  will  practically  rid  us  of  tJie  nuisance  and  danger 
attendant  upon  town  sewage,' 

They  conclude  their  Reix>rt  thus : — 

*  We  have  already  stated  our  belief  that^  unleas  some  new 
process  of  greater  elticieucy  should  be  discovered,  the  forma- 
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tion  of  a  soli<l  mariiire  from  sewage  will  not  be  f&niuiierative ; 
tbat  is  to  say,  that  iLe  amount  realised  by  the  sale  of  Ihe 
manure  will  fall  short  of  the  cost  of  its  production.  Keither 
is  this  to  be  considered  as  b  condition  dependent  urn  want  of 
appreciation  of  the  manure,  which  time  and  better  information 
on  (he  part  of  the  conBunier  will  remove  :  on  the  conta'ary,  the 
tendency  lias  been  hitherto  to  put  the  price  abo^'e  the  value 
which  a  sound  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  manures  would 
attach  to  it.  It  is  even  questionable  whether,  in  some  in- 
stances, any  money  at  all  would  be  given  for  this  deposit,  and 
iu  considering  the  practicability  of  carrying  into  etiect  plana 
for  the  precipitation  of  sewage  we  must  he  prepared  for  thia 
eventuality.' 

The  accuracy  of  these  statements  has  been  corroborated  by 
the  later  Reports  of  the  Rivera  Pollulion  ConimissionerSj  by  the 
leading  agi'icultural  chemists  of  the  day,  and  by  actual  expe- 
rience. To  delay  actiou  until  a  salable  manure  can  be  made 
out  of  ordinary  sewage  deiKisit  is,  in  fact,  to  postpone  indeJi- 
nitely  the  clcan&ing  of  our  rivers,  and  if  there  be  truth  in  the 
following  observations  by  the  Royal  CommSssiun  on  Distributing 
the  Sewage  of  Towns,  the  valueless  nature  of  the  product 
affords  no  valid  grounds  for  remaining  inactive  ; — 

■^  Expedients  for  the  purpose  of  depnving  the  sewage  of  its 
offensive  and  noxious  properties  have  been  brought  into  prac- 
tical operation,  and  have  been  attended  with  more  or  lesa  suc- 
cess/ *  The  more  this  subject  has  been  investigated  the  more 
convincing  is  the  evidence  that  there  is  no  town  which  might 
not,  with  reasonable  care  and  at  moderate  cost,  gi'catly  mitigate 
the  existing  evils,  where  it  may  not  be  practicable  wholly  to 
remove  them,' 

With  such  evidence  before  us,  it  is  absurd  to  assert  that 
local  authorities  arc  without  guidance*  and  to  argue  that, 
because  they  cannot  be  sure  whether  this  or  that  would  prove 
the  more  economical  method  of  dealiog  with  their  sewage,  they 
should  be  allowed  to  sit  with  their  arms  folded,  and  wait  for 
sometliing  to  turn  up  to  relieve  them  of  the  cost  of  doing  what 
they  ought  to  set  about  at  once.  A  Mayor  in  the  TA'est  of 
England  lately  published  a  pamphlet  in  which,  referring  to  the 
difficulty  of  disposing  of  sewage  sludge,  he  naively  says*  *1 
■would  urge  the  ]>olicy  of  waiting  for  a  Uttle  lojujtr  (the  italics 
are  the  worthy  Mayor's);  at  all  events.  Jot'  the  result  of  ej-peri- 
rnents  whic/t  others  ure  tnahint/,'  It  is,  however,  but  fair  to 
Btate  that  the  Mayor  wished  to  commence  at  once  t*>  *  disinfect 
and  deodorise'  the  sewage,  though  he  does  not  explain  the 
XQode  in  which  he  would  accomplish  these  objects. 
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Bnt  it  ifi  often  argued  that  the  remedy  will  be  worse  than 


I 


the  disease  ;  that  the  nuisance  created 

to  injunctions  agaiu&t  poisoning 


vill  lend 


deposits  frutii  sewage 


will  lend  to  injunctions  agaju&t  poisoning  tbe  air,  and  tliat  oa 
the  whole  it  will  be  fiafer  to  continue  to  poison  the  riverB* 
There  is,  however,  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  these  feare 
are  groundless.  The  Commission  on  the  Distribution  of  the 
Sewage  of  Towns  arrived  at  the  following  codcIusiou  upon 
this  point,  vi2» : — 

*  That,  coneidered  merely  aa  the  means  of  mitigatiiig  a 
nuisance,  these  precipitating  processes  are  satisfactory  %  that 
the  coat  of  thera  in  any  case  is  such  as  town  popidations  miiy 
^^eaeonably  be  called  upon  to  meet;  that  tlic  necessary  worke 
need  not,  if  properly  conducted,  be  a  source  of  nuisance;  and 
that  by  modifications  of  the  existing  methods  even  the  slightest 
risk  of  iiiii&auce  may  be  entirely  obviated.' 

Thia  was  written  in  1858.  In  1872,  in  the  Parliamentary 
inquiry   on   the   Birmingham   Sewerage  Bill,  Dr.  Frankland, 

»one  of  the  Rivers  Pollution  ComniiseioneL-s,  is  asked  i — 
*  Would  there  be  any  nuisance  caused  by  the  depositing 
J)rocess  and  the  use  ot"  chemicals  ?  * 
And  he  replied : — 
*  1  should  apprehend  no  nuisance  whatever  if  lime  were 
employed.     ....     The  lime  de|)osit  and  the  sludge  col- 
lected from  the  sewage  of  Ealing,  ^though  I  had  a  quantity 
I  thrown  upon  the  ground  before  me,  were  absolutely  Inodorous.* 
Again»  at  the  same  inquiry,  Dr,  Voclcker  i*  nttked; — 
^  Do  you  think  they  (the  suspended  matterd)  may  be  re- 
jnoved  in  a  form  that  they  may  be  made  into  cement  or  di-ied 
manure  without  causing  a  nuisance  there  ?  ^ 
He  replied: — 
^  I  know  that  it  c&d  be  done,  and  it  has  been  done  at 
Ealing.' 
Moreover,  further  and  complete  proof  of  thia  can  now  be 
obtained  by  auy  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  visit  liir- 

Ijningham,  where  considerable  quantitiea  of  sludge  are  being 
continually  dried  in  tlie  open  air  without  annoyance  to  any- 
body. Before  the  lime  process  was  used  the  results,  it  is  true, 
awere  very  different.  The  sludge  then  proved  to  be  what  Mr. 
Hawkfiley  C4dled  'a  very  abominalde  thing;*  it  caused  such  a 
nuisance  that  Dr.  Lethe  by  *  could  hardly  endure  the  smell;' 
and  Mr.  Hope  said,  ^  It  ninks  worse  than  anything  I  ever 
^»Bmelt  out  of  Constantinople/ 

HI  Except,  therefore,  in  small  country  placefij  it  would  mam- 
festly  be  advisable  ihat  provision  should  be  made  not  only 
for  compelling  the  removal  of  the  solids  from  sewagC)  but  for 
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tliek  deodorisation  by  lime,  or  some  other  equally  efficitciotts 
means. 

In  considering  wliether  legi&latioQ  should  be  carried  further 
than  to  make  it  imperative  to  remove  the  solids  from  8ewftg<^ 
"ivater,  it  must  not  be  for^^otten  that  the  use  of  precipitant^ 
secures  the  triple  advantage  of  complete  precipitation  <^(  the 
suspended  matters,  the  more  or  less  complete  deodorisation  of 
the  deposit  and  the  liquid  effluent,  and  the  removal  from  the 
liquid  of  more  than  oae-half  of  the  dissolved  nitrogen,  which  is 
its  most  offeusive  element  The  Rivers  Pollution  ConizEii»' 
siuoers  found  by  trial,  at  Leicester  and  Stroud,  that  precipi- 
tation produced  the  following  diminution  of  the  highly 
j)i[trcscible  nitrogenous  ingredient  in  the  sewage  of  tliose 
places  :— 

Percentage  &/  Organic  Nttroffen  Stmowd. 
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The  case  then  in  favour  of  compelling  towns  to  remoTC  the 

solids  from  sewage  before  casting  it  into  rivers  is  very  strong, 
and  the  reaaons  for  deodorising  it  by  ]>recipitatioTi  with  chemi- 
cals are  weighty;  but  if  it  can  be  shown  that  these  processt-i 
nre  the  hewt,  and,  indeed,  a  necessary  preliminary  to  irrigation 
aud  cleansing  by  earth  filtration  (to  which  all  those  who  have 
studied  tlie  subject  with  unbiassed  mind  look  as  offering  the 
most  hopeful  and  final  solution  of  tlie  sewage  question),  the 
argument  for  legislation  to  this  extent  will  be  irresistible. 
The  eminent  sewage  farmer,  Mr.  Hope,  says:  — 
*  It  ia  because,  in  my  judgment^  sewage  irrigation  cannot  be 
carried  out  from  the  utilisation  point  of  view  without  storage 
tanksj  that  it  becomes  necetjsory  to  deal  in  some  way  with  the 
sludge,  because  if  you  store  you  cannot  avoid  deposition.  I 
am  prepared  to  go  further,  and  say  that^  as  irrigation  with 
sewage  containing  the  whole  of  the  sludge  causes  ranch  more 
smell  than  irrigation  with  sewage  out  of  which  the  whole  or  a 
portion  of  the  sludge  has  been  taken,  there  are  many  situations 
where  the  extraction  of  the  sludge  ought  to  be  compulsory, 
simply  because  in  a  country  thickly  studded  with  villas  and 
country  houses  I  do  not  think  that  any  man  has  a  right  to 
offend  the  noses  of  his  neigbbours.' 

Again,  in  reply  to  questions  put  to  him  at  the  Birminghani 
Sewerage  Bill  inquiry,  Mr.  Hope  gave  the  following  eri- 
dence ; — 
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'  Dn  you  provide  for  tlic  cjccUis^ion  of  ilie  ordinary  ex- 
reta?  -  ,  I  nltogetliLT  approve  of  Uking  the  scdiuicot  from 
i\e  sewage.    .    , 

*  But  with  regartl  to  the  sewage  of  Birmingham,  on  the 
whole,  it  is  really  neither  one  thing  nor  the  olhor  (that  is, 
"^  Dot  irrigation  aud  not  wholly  filtratian  ")?— I  think  it  is  very 
much  the  eanie  as  every  other  sewage  scheme  must  be*  As  to 
the  fiotid  matter,  it  must  be  taken  out. 

*  You  see  that  you  thought  of  the  enormous  Btraiu  (upon 
the  purifying  power  of  the  knd)  at  that  time  (1 1th  Septcm- 

■ber,  1871)?— Ves. 
■ ...  At  that  time,  at  any  rale,  you  thought  that,  a» 
a  matter  of  course,  a  few  years  would  produce  an  excess  of 
organic  matter  in  the  filter  ? — I  should  be  of  the  same  o|)inioii 
now,  if  it  was  proposed  to  run  sludge  on  to  the  suH'ace  of  the 
land. 

*  What  do  )'ou  mean  by  sludge  ?— Sewage  aludge.' 
H.        Dr,  Lctheby,  at  the  same  inquiry,  stjited  that^ 

^P        '  Sewage  run  upon  land  without  being  pieviuusly  defecated 
by  ehemicals  will  be  a  nuisance  wherever  it  h  put  on.* 

PAncI  being  a&ked — 
[  *  May  I  take  itj  therefore,  that  you  lay  it  down  before  the 
Committee  that  the  proper  way  of  dealing  with  the  sewage 
would  be,  in  the  iirstjdaee,  some  chemical  process  nf  defecation 
to  separate  the  suspended  matter  and  somo  portion  of  the 
matters  in  solution,  and  then  use  the  land  na  a  filttr  for  further 
surifying  the  sewage  V ' 
Jie  reply  was — 

*  I  believe  that  ia  the  riglit  thing  to  do.* 
Mr.   llttwksley,  questioned   on   the   eame    point,  replied 

ia&; — 

*  Now,  my  friend  will  ask,  if  I   do  not,  whether  you  will 
TTenture  to  say  that  that  process  can  be  carried  on  over  this 

laud  without  any  nuisance P — 1  am   certain  of  it;  if  you  kept 

^■fiff  the  untreated  sludge,  which  is  very  offensive. 

^B       *  You  have  said  that  sewage,  when  it  is  poured  upon  the 

Innd  without  any  preparation  of  this  kind,  does  make  a  great 

nuisance.     You    have  often   said   that  ? — Yes ;    the    nuisance 

\'ariea    in    degree,  according   to   the   state   of    the   weather, 

the  comparative   amount  of  water   with   which  the    Sewage 

becomes  mixed.     ,     *     * 

H        ' .    .  .     If  they  mk  me  what  in  the  abstract  I  think  the 

Bright  thing,  I  tell  them  decidedly  that  a  method  of  precipita^ 

^piou,  or  a  mixed  system  of  precipitation  and  filtering,  would 

^nufiwer  the  purpose.' 
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One  of  the  cliicf  objections  which  have  been  made 
sewage  irrigatiQn  from  the  eauitary  i>oint  of  view  has  been  the 
euonnous  area  of  land  which  would  be  required  t«  purify  the 
sewage  of  our  large  towns  j  on  this  account,  if  for  no  other,  it 
would  appear,  from  Mr.  Hope's  evidence  juBt  givenj  tliat  pre- 
vious removal  of  the  suspended  matters  is  desirable,  and  the 
Bame  opinion  13  held  by  other  eminent  autboritiee. 

The  Rivers  Pollution  Commissioners  say,  in  their  fourth 
Beport  :■ — 

*  We  demonstrated  in  our  Keport  on  pollution  ainfiing  from 
the  woollen  manufacture  (1871),  vol.  i.  p.  33»  that  very  foul 
waste  liquors  from  woollen  dye-worka  can  be  eflicieutly  purified 
by  intermittent  filtration  through  earth,  at  the  rate  of  about 
one  gallon  per  cubic  yard  of  earth  per  24  hours.  But  this  is 
a  very  slow  rate  of  filtration  ;  aud  we  expressed  a  hope  that  it 
might  be  considerably  accelerated  by  mixing  the  liquor  H-ith  a 
small  quantity  of  slaked  lime  before  allowing  it  to  flow  upon 
the  filters.  This  anticipation  has  been  realised ;  and  we  have 
been  able,  as  the  following  analytical  leBults  show,  to  purify 
approximately  f^tx  times  as  much  of  the  limed  oti  of  the  uolimed 
liquor  per  cubic  yard  of  eai'th/ 

Br,  Frankland  gave  evidence  before  the  Binoinghaffi 
Sewerage  Select  Committee  to  the  effect  that  much  less  land 
would  be  required  if  the  sewage  was  pre\*iously  chemically 
treated,  and  Dr.  Odliug,  examined  on  this  pointy  made  answer 
thus  ; — 

'  Would  the  precipitation  in  those  tanks  allow  the  water  lo 
flow  on  in  the  remaining  portion  of  the  conduit  to  a  great  c^ctent 
clarified  and  purified? — Yes;  it  would  be  both  clariiicd  and 
(in  the  sense  of  no  longer  gmclling)  purified. 

'  In  your  opinion  would  any  nuisance  arise  from  taking  the 
water  ,so  clarified  on  to  the  land?— Certainly  not. 

'  If  your  view  is  correct^  and  these  experiments  are  correct, 
why  is  it  to  deposit  at  alt;  it  ought  all  to  go  on  to  the  land, 
ought  it  notV — ^g,  certainly  not;  we  are  talking  of  pa^eing 
liquid  containing  organic  matter  through  land.  Ii'»  in  addition 
to  that,  it  contains  a  large  amount  of  suspended  matter^  which 
will  deposit  upon  the  land,  you  will  rquire  a  very  mucli  latter 
area  of  land.  I  should  say  that  it  would  be  quite  impo&&ible 
to  do  with  this  area  of  land  if  you  put  the  sewage  freeh  upon 
it,  and  allowed  the  suspended  matter,  which  is  intended  to 
deposit  in  the  tanks  at  Dunton,  to  deposit  upon  the  surface  of  j 
the  land. 

*  It  is  only  by  taking  out  previously  a  certain  amount  of 
nastiness  in  the  shape  of  sludgSj  and  getting  it  to  deposit,  that 
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*  you  can  do  it  at  all  ? — It  is  only  in  that  way  that  you  can  do 
'  It  Q&  such  an  area  as  this  inoffensively/ 

But  the  strongest  evidence  in  favour  of  preliminary  pre- 
cipitation was  given  by  Dr.  Voolcker,  the  moat  practised  of 
■  livinfT  chemical  agricultunHts.  He  states : — 
'  The  chemieal  precipitation  of  the  sedimentary  matter, 
which  is  of  very  little  agricultural  vjilue,  removes  the  irapedi- 
metit  in  the  appUcatton  of  sewage  to  the  land,  which  is  so  great 
that  many  farmers,  who  I  have  no  doubt  would  use  the  elaiified 
liquid^  T^-ill  not  use  the  raw  liquid  on  account  of  the  Bedimen- 
tary  matter  whieh  forms  a  deposit,  choking  up  the  pores  of 
the  soil,  and  therefore  in  a  great  measure  neutralising  the 
fertilising  effects  which  the  subatancea  in  solution  would  other- 
[wise  produce/ 

Here  then  we  have  the  greatest  authorities  on  the  subject 

ricutturists,  chemists,  medical  men,  and  eugineere)  all  con- 

curring  in  recommcnditinf  as  a  preliminary  to  the  ultimate  and 

complete  purification  by  land  the   very  process   which   Royal 

■  Commissions  have  declared  to  *  offer  remedial  measures  of*  a 
•very  ^tisfactory  character/  What  possible  objections,  then, 
can  town  authorities  have  to  offer  to  the  adoption  of  a  pre- 
cipitation plan,  or  at  all  events  of  a  subsidence  aystnm,  excepting 
those  suggested  by  fear  of  increasing  the  rates?  The  argument 
that  they  do  not  knovv  the  degree  of  purification  which  may 
hereafter  bo  reouired  of  them  has  h'ttle  weight  when  it  ia  seen 
that  some  method  of  removing  the  solids,  which  cannot  be 
^accomplished  without  depositing  tanks,  is  the  first  thing  to  be 
Hficcomplished  in  any  ease*  And  the  Government  mighty  with- 
€nl  any  fear  of  having  to  retrace  its  steps  or  raoflify  its. 
decisions,  confidently  make  a  stand  here  and  enact  that,  ex- 
cepting in  heavy  thunder-storms,  no  sfwa^e  sfinll  hf  cant  inttt 
ani/  river  or  strefr.jji  if  it  eoidains  in  suspension  mare  than  & 
certain  amount  of  mattrr  per  fjailoru  Might  it  not  aafely  go  so 
far  ns  to  adopt  the  decision  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on 
the  Birmingham  Sewerage  Bill,  and  enact  that,  in  the  vicinity 
of  dwellings,  '  no  sftratfe  be  put  upon  any  land  mthout  having 
bfm  pfeviotinhf  defecated  itt  tanks  t  ^ 
^ft  This  would  compel  the  adoption  of  cither  precipitation  or 
^pirigation  and  earth  filtration,  or  both,  and  the  stumbling-block 
^■cf  a  standard  u'hicli  cannot  alwnys  be  attained  will  be  done 
nwny  with.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  though 
irrigation  is,  when  well  carried  out,  a  complete  remedy,  periect 
management  cannot  always  be  secured  in  practice.  In  such 
c.ises  of  failure  the  previous  precipitation  proves  an  important 
Biifcguard,     Sewage  farmers,  even  with  severe  penalties  before 
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their  eyes,  ^vill  certainly  tiitn  the  sewage  into  the  nearest 
brook  when  tlielr  laml  is  in  dantrer  of  beang  water-logged  ia 
■wet  weather.  They  wiil  ruu  the  risk  of  detection  and  possible 
penalty  ratlier  than  encounter  a  certain  evil  in  the  losa  of 
tlieir  crops.  And  even  iF  farmers  could  be  relied  on  to  do 
their  duty,  other  causes  of  failure  intervene.  We  read  in  the 
BeporU  of  the  Rivers  Pollution  Commissi onera  that,  at  Ban* 
bury,  *  the  soil  tends  to  crack  in  dry  weatherj  tbus  giving  the 
sewage  direct  access  to  underground  drains,  and  tlience  to  the 
river,  before  it  has  been  jiroperly  acted  upon  by  the  soil.' 
They  found  thatj  at  Norwood,  tlie  '  removal '  (in  the  month  of 
January)  of  offensive  nitrogenoufi  organic  matter  was  partially 
an*ested,  *and  Indicating  that  during  a  severe  winter  the  purifi- 
cation of  sewage  upon  a  uon-absorptive  day  soil  may  be 
seriously  interfered  with/  They  found,  al&o,  '  e^ceptioually 
impure  water '  from  the  Norwood  farm  at  other  periods  of  the 
year,  and  at  Croydon,  as  at  Norwood,  during  froat  the  purifi- 
cation *  becarae  markedly  impaired.^ 

Now,  to  provide  against  such  cases  preliminary  clarifica- 
tion would  he  a  valuable  adjunct,  and  for  the  reasons  gi^cn  it 
raiglit,  as  I  believe,  be  enforced,  without  hardship,  in  all  ciiaes 
in  which  purification  of  sewage  by  irrigation  would  be  liable  to 
create  a  nuisance,  as  well  as  in  ca&cs  whore  irrigation  is  not 
adopted. 

'on 
which  the  Government  is  itself  implicated  in  the  production  of 
the  evils  which  have  accompanied  the  water  carriage  system, 
would  certainly  be  impolitic  and  perhaps  unju&t*  A  high 
standard  of  purity  can- only  be  attained,  iu  tlie  present  state  of 
our  knowledge  at  least,  by  irrlijation  or  some  modification  of 
it,  and  suitable  land  for  the  purpose  cannot  always  be  attained, 
or  can  only  be  obtained  and  utilised  at  a  ruinous  cost  More- 
over, any  legislatiou  whicli  aims  at  too  much  will  merely  prove 
a  dead  letter.  The  experience  of  Birmingham  show?  how  little 
the  public  mind  is  prepared  for  a  comprehensive  scheme  to  l>c 
carried  out  on  land  purchased  by  compulsion. 

In  this  ea?e  almost  every  man  of  eminence  who  could  throw 
any  ll^fht  on  the  subject  was  consuh.ed,  A  singular  unanimity 
prevailed  amongst  the  adviaei-s  as  to  the  course  which  should 
be  adopted.  The  plans  projiosed  commended  themselves  to 
every  uiibiaaaed  man  who  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
evidence.  A  Parliatnentary  Committee  patiently  investigated 
all  that  could  be  said  upon  the  question,  and  approved  the  BilL 
It  the  House  of  Commons  had  had  the  same  opjwrtuiiity  of 
forming  an  opinion  as  their  Committee  they  would   prubably 
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lai'e  coticurr'ed  in  the  dccisioii,  Lut  an  unwillingness  to  inter- 
fere with  exiating  rights  prevailed,  and  the  best  Sewage  Bill 
ever  prepared  was  thrown  out.  The  country  is,  in  fact. 
Dot  prepared  for  wirnpuUory    irrigation,  even  if  carried  out 

I  ^'ith  all  the  precantiona  which  science  and  experience   can 

(suggest. 

This  contest  cost  Birmiugham  Bome  15,0(X)t,  but  it  will 

I  probably  save  the  town  from  the  heavy  expenditure  which  the 

■  fluccesfi  of  their  Bill  would  have  entailed.  It  lias  afforded  also 
an  undeniable  proof  that  large  towns  can  clarifv  their  sewa^^e 
and  ^et   rid  of  the  de|ioBit  without  a  nuiaanco,  and  without 

[entailing  a  heavier  expense  than  they  can  reasonably  be  called 
upon  to  bear.  The  Law  C'ourts  have  appreciated  the  earnest 
atleiuplA  which  the  town  has  made  to  get  rid  of  the  nuisances 
caused  by  its  sewage,  and  no  lonfj;er  rigorouely  press  the  injunc- 
tions brought  against  them.  That  which  Birmtughain  would 
Lave  done  if  It  had  been  permitted  to  carry  out  its  nchetno 
could  not  be  accomplished  by  all  towns;  that  which  Birming- 
ham has  fallen  back  upon  ia  a  first  step  towards  a  more  perfect 
compliance  with  sanitary  reqnirenienta,  and  might  fairly  be 
exacted  in  every  ca*c  in  which  the  outfall  communicateg  with  a 
river  or  stream. 

In  bringing  this  subject  before  the  Association  I  have  for 
obvious  reasons  made  use*  as  far  na  possible,  of  the  Kcports  of 
the  Royal  CommiBsious  upuu  it.  It  is  to  be  presumed  the 
difFerenI  Governments  which  appointed  tlicm  had  aome  inten- 
tion of  carrying  out  their  recommcndationa,  and  such  recom- 
mendations arc  entitled  to  tlic  beat  consideration  of  the 
Miniaters  now  in  ofHce.  It  is  to  be  presumed,  also,  that  theae 
Hcporta  arc  iu  the  hands  of  all  those  really  seeking  information 
and  guidance;  and  it  is  well  that  f^pecial  attention  should  be 
drawn  to  the  passf^es  I  have  quoted.  Municipal  authonttcs 
will  therein  find : — 

Isti  That  '  a  great  and  manifest  good  *  will  be  effected,  and 
*  the  chief  part  of  the  nuisance  arising  from  the  discharge  of 
ftews^e  into  rivers  and  streams  may  be  (tbviated  by  simply 
arresting  the  solid  matter  in  suspension  in  the  liquid,' 

2nd,  That  iu  the  removal  of  the  solids  'even  the  slightest 
risik  of  nuisance  may  be  entirely  obviated,'  and  the  condition  of 
tJie  effluent  much  improved,  by  the  adoption  of  a  process  of 
precipitation* 

3id,  That  these  objects  can  be  secured 'consistently  with  ft 
fair  expenditure  of  money,  falling  on  those  who  ought  in  justice 
to  bear  it,'  and  at  a  cost  '  such  as  town  populations  may 
Treasonably  be  c£dled  upon  to  meet,' 
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4tli»  That  towns  which  are  mteuding  to  resort  to  irrigation 
and  intermitteat  downward  filtration  will,  by  the  adoption  of  a 
preci|jitatiiig  process,  purify  the  sewage  on  a  much  smaller  area. 
And  when  to  these  considerations  is  added  the  foUomng ; — 

5tb.  *  That  sewage  irrigation  cannot  be  carried  out  from 
the  utilisation  point  of  view  without  storage  tanks/  and  that 
the  liquid  is,  in  the  generality  of  caaes,  preferred  by  the 
farmer  when  freed  from  solids  and  alimy  compountls  —  it 
becomes  difficult  for  towns  to  show  just  cause  why  they 
should  not  be  peremptorily  and  at  once  restrained  from  tlie 
further  contamination  of  rivers  by  the  sedimentary  matters  of 
sewage. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  ask  this  f|uestion  :— Since  the  simple 
measures    recommended    by    the    Koyal    Comraisaioners    will 

*  greatly  mitigate  the  existing  evils'  (I  use  their  own  words): 

*  practically  rid  us  of  the  danger  and  nuisance  of  towo 
sewage/  may  we  not  reasonably  hope  that  a  Ministry  which 
has  promised  sanitary  legislation  will  listen  to  an  n  rgenl 
ap]>eal  to  have  these  mcastires  enforced?  There  would  be  no 
necessity  that  legislation  should  altogether  stop  at  this  point. 
When  all  the  offending  towns  in  the  country  have  been  com- 
pelled to  comply  with  a  low  standard  of  purity,  a  higher  ooe 
may  be  attempted  with  some  chance  of  success.  To  insist  upon 
abijolute,  or  nearly  perfeet,  purity  now  would  end  in  leaving 
matters  as  they  are. 


Excrcmental  PoUutian — its  Jlemedi/,  and  Sagyestions  geaerali^ 
in  connection  with  tke  Drainaffe  of  Town^,  By  Adah 
Scott. 


'  T\IV£DE  and  Conquer  *  is  tlie  motto  of  the  system  which 
XJ  bears  the  name  of  Captain  Liernur,  tlie  eminent  Dutch 
engineer,  a  system  which  professes  by  division  of  labour  to 
solve  entirely  the  sewage  difficulty,  into  which  so  many 
of  our  English  towns  have  fallen.  It  is  a  comprehensive 
system  for  the  drainage  of  cities,  and  has  four  subdivisions, 
which  I  shall  describe  as  briefly  as  possible.  As  there  i&  no 
book  in  the  English  language  that  gives  such  description,  I 
think  that  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  put  upon  our  records  an 
outline  of  a  method  of  dvaiuagc  which,  on  the  Continent,  has 
created  a  literature  by  itself. 

The  elements  with  which  a  proper  system  of  drainage  ha& 
to  deal  are — 

1st.  Roof  and  street  water. 
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2nd.   Subsoil  water. 

3rd.  Wiiste  water  from  manufactories,  mcludiiig  all  water 
dirtied  ia  the  process  of  any  trnde  whatever, 

4tlii  Human  excrement,  including  chamber-slops,  which 
find  their  way  into  closets. 

5th.  Sink  and  bath  water. 

Aa  to  the  subsoil  water,  the  recent  dlacoveries  of  Conti- 
nental seieuce  show  an  intimato  connection  between  the  rise 
and  fall  of  this  water  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  certain  epidemic 
diBeafics.  jVs  the  strongest  masonry  Hewers  eannot  prevent  pcrco- 
latiotii  it  follows  tliat  they  cannot  resist  infiUration,  and  thus 
they  practically  form  drains  for  receiving  subsoil  water, 
thereby  exposing  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  at  a  great 
depth  the  befouled  soil  in  which  the  sewers  lie.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  some  arrangement  for  keepinjj  the  j^ubsoil  water 
at  a  permanently  low  level,  as  effected  by  Captain  Liernur. 

Treating,  then,  of  the  first  two  di\'isions,  rain,  street  and  sub- 
»oil  water,  we  find  that  Captain  Liernur  drains  the  last-named 
by  means  of  ordinary  porous  agricultural  draiuage-pipea,  laid 
,t  such  distances  apart  as  beat  i&iiits  the  nature  of  the  soil  to 
be  drained.  Preferably  these  are  placed  eo  aa  to  keep  the 
level  of  the  subsoil  water  ju*t  below  that  of  the  lowest  cellars 
in  the  town,  but  they  can  be  placed  in  such  a  position  as  may 
be  thought  best  by  the  health  authontiea.  These  drain  by 
meauB  of  a  syphon  conoectioQ  Into  the  lower  lying  rain-water 
eewera.  Above  the  syphon  and  reaching  to  the  pavement  is  a 
thin  iron  pipe,  covered  with  a  lid,  through  which  pipe  any 
ohfttruction  by  sand  in  tho  syphon  can  be  easily  cleared  away. 

The  sewer  below  to  which  I  have  referred  h  constructed  to 
carry  off  roof  and  street  water,  surplus  subsoil  water,  sink 
and  bath  water  (after  being  deprived  of  all  suspended  matters), 
and  the  purified  water  from  public  work*  or  manufactories; 
and  to  these  liquids  it  is  exclusively  devoted.  Without 
entering  into  the  peculiar  details  of  its  structure,  I  may  say, 
however,  that  it  is  throui^hout  composed  of  vitrified  earthen- 
ware similar  to  that  of  which  inverts  of  common  eewers  are 
now  constructed,  and  is  therefore  practically  impervious,  so  that 
neither  percolation  nor  infiltration  is  possible.  Tho  stability 
of  the  sewer  is  also  rendered  greater  from  the  fact  that  the 
high  level  of  the  subsoil  water  above  it  exerts  a  constant 
hydrostatic  pressure  upon  it,  counterbalancing  all  outward 
pressure  of  water  inside  the  sewer,  in  case  this  ahould  rise, 
thus  preventing  any  tendency  to  open  the  joints  of  the  struc- 
ture. Hence  also  sewers  upon  the  Liernur  principle  may  bo 
safely  made  of  lesser  dimensions  than  those  built  alter  the  ordi- 
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nary  method,  at»<l  will  be  mucli  more  cflfective  in  keeping  llie 
sewer  clean.  It  "wUl  be  UTiderjitood  that  in  towns  alreiidr 
sewered,  the  ahove  improvecl  scwer&  would  not  be  laid^  but 
the  existing  ones  used  instead. 

Next,  as  to  the  waste  water  of  ni an ufao tones,  whlc}i  in- 
chides  all  water  polluted  by  trade,  the  i>riuciple  laid  down  by 
Captain  Liernuris  the  one  advocated  by  our Ri^ht  Honourable 
President,  Dr.  Lyon  Playfatr,  namely*  that  no  manufacturer  has 
the  right  to  j}ass  impure  water  into  the  sewers,  but  must  he 
made  responsible  fur  first  cleaning  it.  Ilo  takes  the  profits 
from  his  trade,  and  has  no  rinht  to  lay  upon  the  conjmunity  the 
charge  of  purifying  that  which  he  himself  has  dirtied  for  his 
own  oenefit.  He  knows  exactly  what  constitutes  it«  impurity, 
and  is  best  able  to  deal  ynih  it.  if  he  professes  he  cimnot  do 
so,  how  in  the  name  of  reason  can  he  expect  t-hat  any  engineer 
or  chemist  oan  accomplish  it,  when  mixed  in  the  sewer  with  the 
produce  of  all  other  manufactories,  each  day  varying  in  tlieir 
volume  and  chemical  combinations?  Aa  a  matter  of  fact, 
however^  it  is  a  comparatively  easy  things  and  in  many  ciises 
the  process  of  puiification.  as  instances  Imve  already  proved, 
-will  actually  put  money  into  his  pocket. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  solution  of  the  bcwbob 
(lifiiculty  can  be  arrived  at  unless  legislation  provides  for  this 
source  of  pollution  by  prohibitory  enactments,  enforced  by 
such  heavy  fines  that  the  manufacturer  will  soon  find  it  more 
profitable  to  comply  ivith  the  law  than  t-o  evade  it.  For  the 
purposes  of  detection,  it  is  eecessary  that  the  effluent  water 
fi:"om  factories  should  be  capable  of  being  easily  examined  at 
any  time  by  the  inspector  of  nuisances ;  and  give  him  but 
portion  of  the  fine  inflicted,  and  he  will  not  be  Deglectful 
the  exercise  of  his  duties  in  this  respect.  For  this  purpose 
Captain  Liernur  makes  on  the  drainage-pipe  before  entering 
the  sewer  a  slight  downward  bend,  iu  which  some  of  the  water 
flowing  off  will  always  be  present.  From  this  beud  to  the 
street  pavement  rises  an  iron  pipe,  fitted  with  a  smaller  one 
inside,  the  whole  being  covered  iv^ith  a  cap.  In  this  way  the 
inspector  can  at  any  moment,  by  means  of  a  small  hand-pump 
a  few  inches  long*  which  he  can  carry  in  his  pocket,  take  a 
fianiple  of  the  water  for  analysis,  thus  rendering  detection  sure. 

The  fourth  element  with  which  drainage  has  to  deal  is 
humun  ej-rreiMcn^,  including  of  course  chamber-slops  (containing 
urine),  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  find  their  way  down  the 
closet  This  is  dealt  with  by  Captain  Liernur  by  an  entirely 
Bcjiarate  and  independent  system  of  cast-iron  pneumatic  draina. 
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being  the  most  novel  feature  in  his  system  of  town 
driutiage*  and  the  only  one  needed  in  ta^vns  alrtndy  sewcrtid, 
has,  as  it  wercj  overshadowed  all  the  other  arrangements, 
and  has  been  itself  so  uiiich  noLscd  nhroad  that  [leoplo 
have  somewhat  natunilly   fallen  into  the  error  of  aiippoising 

■  that  this  ])iirticiilar  subiiivision  constituted  Ills  whole  system, 
instead  of  being  merely  part  of  it.  Hence  the  acctiftatutns 
put  forward  in  Knglisb  papcra  and  by  eminent  Eugli.sli 
engineers  (who,  if  they  had  paid  any  attention  to  Continental 
«npiiecring,  would  have  known  better)  that  the  Liernur 
system  was  an  incomjdete  one.  The  merits  and  originality  of 
thia  subdivision  certainly  deserve  a  more  minute  description 
than  the  other  part  of  the  Liernuv  system,  and  I  shall  there- 
fore enter  more  fnlly  into  its  dt^ails  and  the  principles  upon 
which  it  is  founded.  First,  however,  I  must  premise  that,  in 
addition  to  the  matters  above  alluded  to  as  being  treated  by  it, 
must   be    included  the  .iedimeittary  matters  held  in  guspensiou 

■in  sink  and  batli  water,  which  are  arrested   in   their  course   to 
the  oixlinary   drains  by   a  elmple  but  ingenious   filtering   or 
straining  contrivance,  and  conveyed  away  by  the  pneumatic 
^j>ipea. 

■T     It  will  be  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  ref|uireraenta  of  a 
^^perfect  system  for  the  removal  of   foccal  matter  necessitate 
compliance  with  the  following  eight  conditions:-— 

I        let,  Kemoval  of  f<rcal    matter  out  of  sight  and  amell   i« 
^wellin^  the  moment  after  production. 
2nd.   Its    removal  from   dwclHngis  without  disturbing  the 
inmate^,  and  without  the  admission  of  any  foul  air  into  the 
dwellings. 

3rd.  Its  removal  ottt  of  totru  before  becoming  capiible  of 
doing  harm — that  is,  before  farmeutation^-thirty  hours  after 
production, 

4th.  It  should  not  bo  allowed  to  enter  ttic  sewers  for 
draining  ram  and  house  water,  for  reoaons  that  are  perfectly 
obvious. 

5th.  It  should  not  become  offensive  at  its  place  of  dischargo 
^Lor  dciMJBit. 

H  6th.  It  should  not  be  allowed  to  lose  any  of  its  agrical- 
iural  value;  hence  idl  dilution  with  valueless  substances  or 
fluids  should  be  avoided  (most  of  nil  mere  clean  bushing- 
water),  which  increase  the  cost  of  (ranaportation,  and  thus 
limiuish  the  area  of  its  profitable  utilisation* 

7th»  The  totiil  system  of  collection  and  removal  should  be 
Bfjuidly  applicable  t<t  all  classea  of  society;  in  other  worda^ 
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no  expensive  fixtures  Hkp  water-closetg  should  form  Vkncr.fsnnry 
find  iitfeffrtd  part  af  it,  noi"  expensive  material  be  needed  for 
it,  like  water  brought  from  long  dlstanceei 

8th.  The  whole  syatera  should  not  burden  the  town  wilh 
an  J  taxes  or  expenses  whatever,  if  the  valae  of  the  manure  is  J 
really  enough  to  cover  all  charges. 

All  these  conditions  arc  complied  with  by  litERsfUR^* 
Pneumatic  Draisage.  Its  leading  features  develop  them- 
selves naturally  out  of  the  above  eight  points  given  as  the 
^uide  for  working  out  the  problem;  they  are  m  reality  aa 
follows  I— 

1st.  Foccal  matter  (solids  and  fluids  mixed  aa  produced)  U 
received  in  a  deep  funnel,  furnished  with  a  veotilatin|;  pipe 
(which  nbsotutdy  prftenU  the.  escape  into  the  house  of  any 
offensive  ga.*ies),  and  is  removed  completely  out  of  sight.  Thaa 
tbere  is  no  oftence  either  to  sight  or  smell. 

2nd*  To  prevent  any  annoyance  to  the  inmatea  after\rajd8, 
as  by  labourers  enterinj^  dwellings  for  purposes  of  removal, 
an  iron  pipe  is  liud  leading  direct  to  the  closet,  and  by  ita 
means  th<^  excreta  are  removed  by  pneumatic  pressure  regu* 
lated  in  the  street. 

3rd.  To  prevent  the  matter  doing  harm  through  femnenta- 
tion,  and  consequent  development  of  noxious  gases,  it  is  re- 
moved daily. 

4th.  To  prevent  foecal  matter  entering  the  sewers,  and 
there  becoming  the  source  of  the  endless  tronbh's  of  the  water- 
carriage  plan,  the  pipes  leading  from  the  closeta  are  placed  in 
f^onneotion  with  tanks  placed  at  the  crossings  of  the  streeU 
under  the  pavement,  and  out  of  these  the  matter  is  rcmovedt 
within  a  few  minutes  after  having  entered  them,  to  central 
reservoirs;  the  street-tanks  Eer\'ing  less  as  collectors  for  the 
material  than  as  accumulators  of  propelling  power  (a  vacuum). 
All  pipes  are  of  cast-iron,  jointed  air-tight,  so  that  any  jier-  I 
eolation  and  infection  of  the  soil  of  the  town  is  impossible, 

5th.  To  prevent  foccal  matter  annoying  anyone  at  the  place 
of  discharge,  it  is  immediately,  by  a  consecutive  and  inexpen- 
sive process,  converted  into  a  pulverulent  poiidr^tfe,  or  decanted 
into  barrels  for  transport  to  the  country  and  immediate  use,  ' 
AH  the  processes  occur  in  hermetically-closed  apparatus,  ao 
that  no  escape  of  gas  is  possible — all  that  is  formed  being  dis- 
charged and  burned  up  in  the  engine  furnace.  | 

6th.  To  prevent  loss  of  agricultural  value,  and  to  reduce 
the  trffTiJiport  emi  of  the  manure  to  its  lowest  possible  figure, 
eo  as  to  enlarge  the  area  of  profitable  utilisation  to  its  greatest  i 
poBsible  extentj  all  dilution  with  water  for  fiushing  is  avoided,] 
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water-closets*  though  they  can  be  umd^  are  quite  unnects- 

r*ary;  and    for   its   pro[»ulsion    through    the    drain- jtipt'ts    inlo 

bermetically-closcd  central  iiuiks,  and  thence  into  barrels  i»r 

H  into  tJ)e  poudrette  tiiachlne;,  air  ou]y  is  used* 

H        7tb.  Through  the  absence  of  expensive  fixtures  like  wator- 

cloeeta,   tir   expenhive    material   like  ivater,   and   through  ihe 

employment   ol"  air    lor    motive-power^   which    ia  everywhere 

close  by,  the  benefit  and  use  of  the  system  ia  within  rench  of 

»«11  ciagaes  of  society,  inchiding  the  very  poorest. 
8 til.   The   eyfilem    does   not   burden    the   towo    ^vith   any 
additional  taxes,  for  th«  simple  reason  that  it  pays  completely 
for  itself,  and  leaves  besides  a  good  margin  for  pi'ofit. 

A  birdseye  glance  at  tho  system,  apart  from  the  abuve  con- 
ditionSj  will  give  one  a  better  idea  of  it.  The  town  is  divided 
Hinto  groups  of  houses,  each  group  being  served  by  one  under- 
•^  ground  street  tank.  Every  house  is  supplied  with  a  Liernur 
closet,  which  ia  connected  with  a  street-pipe  joining  that  tank. 
Into  this  tank  all  the  closets  on  any  one  of  the  street- 
pipes  (of  which  there  may  be  several)  are  simultaneously 
emptied  by  pneumatic  pressure.  All  the  street  tanks  are  in 
like  manner,  but  by  an  entirely  separate  and  independent  line 
cf  pipeSj  connected  with  central  reservoirs  under  the  ceutral 
building,  and  into  these  reservoirs  the  contents  of  the  street 
tanks  are  similarly  conveyed.  The  motive-power  for  effecting 
SlW  the  operations  is  derived  from  a  stalioniiry  air-pump  engine 
at  the  central  building,  in  which  by  a  ijunlinuouc-  jjrocesti  the 
poadrcttc  manufacture  goea  on.  This  building  may  bo  in  the 
very  heart  of  a  cityj  if  thought  desirable,  as  the  whole  operations 
from  beginning  to  end  are  not  productive  of  any  nuisance. 

It  ia  necessary  now  to  glance  at  the  details  of  the  system, 
and  wc  naturally  commence  with  the  liti use-closet.  The 
Ijiemur  closet  requires  no  water ;  and*  an  it  cannot  offend  the 
mo»t  fastidious,  is  as  well  titled  for  the  houses  of  the  rich 
as  for  those  of  tlie  poor ;  but  as  the  prejudice  of  the  English 
upper  and  middle  classes  iji  favour  of  a  water-closet  is  practi- 
cally immovable,  Captain  Liernur  ]>rovide3  one  for  them.  He 
says  it  is  an  absolutely  unnecessary'  article  of  luxury,  and 
diminishes  the  value  of  the  manure ;  but  those  who  will  have 
it,  and  can  afford  to  pay  for  it,  may  have  a  water-closet^  but 
not  of  the  kind  at  present  In  use,  which  is  not  only  defective 
iu  a  aanitm*y  point  of  view,  and  wasteful  of  water,  but  is  so 
liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  to  be  abused  or  neglected  by  the 
user,  as  to  be  absolutely  inadmissible.  He  provides  one,  thei'e- 
fbrej  of  the  simplest  possible  construction,  perfectly  automatic 
in  its  operation,  and  entirely  independent  of  the  care  or  will  of 
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tbe  user,  anrl  one  in  which  the  basin  is  kept  even  cleftDcr  than 
the  present  kind  by  the  application  of  only  one  quart  of  water. 
As,  however,  this  improved  water-closet  is  simply  an  unneces- 
sary article  of  luxury,  I  need  not  describe  it  more  fully. 

The  privy-closet  without  water  is,  however,  of  great  im- 
portance, as,  apni-t  altogether  from  the  pneumatic  system,  it 
is  a  model  closet  for  the  working  classes.  Such  a  closet  must 
comply  with  the  following  conditions:— 

1st.  It  must  not  require  intrusion  into  the  house. 

2nd.  It  must  require  no  care  nor  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  u&er. 

3 id.  It  mtist  not  be  capable  of  being  put  out  of  order 
(except,  of  course^  by  intentional  malice  or  violence). 

4th,  It  must  be  one  in  which  all  matter  is  removed  out  of 
sight  avti  smt'/lf  immedijitcly  after  production,  and  from  wliich 
no  gases  can  escape  into  the  house. 

5th.  It  must  not  be  costly  nor  complicated  In  cotiatntctioa* 

The  diagram  I  exhibit  shcnvs  the  congtruction  of  this  priw* 
You  Trill  notice  its  peculiar  shape,  and  that  it  has  a  double 
funnel,  one  inside  the  other,  with  a  space  of  three-quartera  of 
an  incti  between  the  two,  communicating,  with  a  ventilating 
pipe  up  to  the  roof  of  the  house.  The  dascending  sotl-pi[>e 
also  is  continued  up  to  the  roof,  and  likewise  terminates  in  a 
ventilating  pipe.  The  inner  bottomlees  funnel,  which  corrfr- 
apondfl  with  the  ba&ln  of  the  present  water-cluset,  is  of  thin  caat- 
irou,  enamelled  white,  and  ia  only  six  inches  deep.  The  outer 
funnel  is  of  dark-coloured  earthenware,  and  to  the  bottom  of 
the  trap  is  over  three  feet  in  deptli.  The  soil-pipe  being  als(> 
eat^enwarcj  botli  the  expense  and  the  danger  of  leaden  pipe* 
is  avoided.  There  is  thus  no  possibility  of  the  gas  eating  away 
the  pipes,  as  they  do  in  the  case  of  leaden  ones,  as  conclusively 
proved  in  Dr.  Fergus'  paper.' 

Now  let  us  see  how  the  conditions  named  above  are  ful- 
filled by  this  privy-closet. 

First.  Intrusion  into  dwellings  is  not  required.  The  trap 
holds  the  cxcremental  produce  of  about  three  persons,  and  any 
fresh  accession  of  faecal  matter  or  slops  forces  the  former  con- 
tents itito  the  soil-pipe^  and  thence  they  are  daily  removed  by 
the  pneumatic  pressure.  There  are  no  excessive  nor  offensive 
accumulations  whatever. 

Secondly.  No  attention  on  the  part  of  the  user  ia  required. 
There  is  no  water  to  turn  on,  and  it  is  impossible  that  the 
inner  funnel  cau  he  soiled;   nor,  indeed,  can  the  larger  funnel. 
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unless  by  accident  or  design.  Tlie  peculiar  fonoi  ta  the  result 
of  extensive  observation  in  hospitals  and  barracka,  under  all 
kinds  of  circumstances,  into  which,  however,  I  ueed  not  enter, 
liven  if  the  sides  of  the  larger  fuuuel  were  intentionally  soiled, 
no  efl^uvia  could  arise  into  the  houae>  for  reasons  that  will  be 
explained  hereafter. 

Thirdly.  It  cannot  bo  put  out  of  order.  Thia  Is  evident 
from  its  construction.  There  is  nothing  moveable  in  it.  To  pre- 
vent obstruction  a  bar  is  put  across  the  trap  on  the  soil-pipe  side, 
so  that  whatever  passes  that  bar  will  go  anywhere-  Substances 
too  large  to  pass  can  be  removed  by  band,  the  cover  of  the 
trap  being  easily  taken  off  for  this  purpose. 

Fourthly.  The  matter  is  removed  out  of  ni^ht  /ind  itrnrll 
the  moment  after  production,  and  no  gases  can  escape  into  the 
house.  The  larger  funnel  is  so  deep  and  dark-colon  red  that 
the  contents  of  the  trap  cannot  possibly  be  seen.  Even  by 
lowering  a  candle  they  can  scarcely  be  seen.  All  effluvia  and 
gas  even  if  produced  would  be  carried  oflF  by  one  or  other  of 
the  two  ventilating  pipes.  Both  these  [iipcs  are  furnished  at 
the  top  with  a  *  H'oiprrf  nif'SueAer,*  consisting  of  a  double 
cone,  one  inside  the  other  (somewhat  like  the  Giiford  injector), 
80  cM>iiatructed  that  the  air  is  auckol  upwiird&  in  the  ventilation 
pijje  so  long  as  a  breath  of  wind  stirs.  Wherever,  as  in  a  town, 
there  is  light  and  shade,  there  never  can  be  absolute  stillness 
of  air  A  movement  of  one  foot  per  second,  imperceptible  to 
feeling,  is  fjuite  snflicient  to  make  the  nir-suchtv  operative. 
Thus  there  is  always  a  gentle  current  of  air  from  the  closet 
into  tliii  privy,  and  between  the  funnels  up  to  the  roof  of  the 
house.  Hundreds  of  times  has  thia  been  proved  by  viditora 
with  the  smoke  of  theii'  cigars.  lu  the  toj»  of  the  soil-pipe  a 
receptacle  with  charcoal  is  placed  for  the  foul  air  to  filter 
through,  and  such  charcoal  is  re-oxygonated  by  the  fresh  air 
drawn  in  by  the  action  of  the  air-pump.  A  similar  charcoal 
receptacle  could  he  placed  in  the  funnel  ventilator;  but  is 
unnecessary,  as  the  matter  in  the  trap  is  always  fresh,  and 
therefore  harmlosB, 

As  to  the  fifth  head*  of  costliness  and  complication,  I  need 
say  but  little.  The  whole  cost  is  about  20*.  Thousands 
of  these  closets  are  in  operation  on  the  Cotitinent,  and  the 
report  is  everywhere  unanimous,  in  its  praise.  For  the 
truth  of  every  word  I  !>ave  uttered  in  regard  to  it  1  may  with 
confidence  refer  to  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham.  One  of  his  assistants 
watched  its  operation  for  muntha  at  the  Vienna  Kxhibition. 
and  has  reported  to  him  about  it;  and  further  I  may  add  that 
when  it  hecame  a  tjuestioUj  after  the  closing  of  the  Exhibition 
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to  t!ie  public,  as  to  ;yhich  closets  shotiUt  be  kept  in  wsc, 
the  water-closets  were  shut  up,  and  the  Liemur  closet  kept 
open.  If  that  evidence  m  not  sufficient,  I  have  in  my  i>o«- 
ee&Bion  that  of  the  Corporations  of  Amsterdam  and  Leiden, 
aud  of  the  Director-General  of  the  Vienna  E.xhibitloD»  alsu 
the  report  of  the  Commissions  appointed  by  the  Kingdom  of 
Saxony  and  by  the  Municipality  of  Naples  to  examiuc  Liemur's 
pneumatic  system.  Besidca  this,  I  have  the  testimony  of  my 
own  eyes  and  nose,  and  that  of  several  members  of  English 
Sanitary  Boards,  who  have  themselves  visited  Holland  to  inspect 
the  system.  AH  unite  in  the  moat  unqualified  praise  ottho 
system,  including  the  closet.  Notiivithstanding  this,  I  am  still 
prepared  fur  unbelievers.  To  them  I  would  say,  in  the  words 
of  the  8axony  Conimissionei's :  '  We  cannot  but  recommend 
that  many  an  engineer  and  physician  who  now  opposes  it 
&hall  be  given  an  opportunity  to  satisfy  themselves  oJ"  its  good 
working  by  ocular  demonstration,' 

Having  now  described  the  closet,  I  desire  to  draw  your 
attention  to  the  evacuating  process,,  which  takes  place  daily,  i>r 
oftener,  if  it  be  desired.  The  street  pipes  run  up  or  down  the 
streets  communicating  by  brancli-pipes  with  the  closets  of  the 
houses.  During  the  whole  of  the  day,  except  during  the  two 
or  three  minutes  that  process  takes,  all  the  houses  are  cut  off 
from  the  street  tank  witli  which  they  are  connected  by  a  simple 
cock  like  that  of  a  water-main,  and  placed  at  the  point  of  juno- 
tion  of  the  street  pipe  with  the  tank.  In  the  same  way  the 
street  tauk  is  also  cut  oif  from  the  scpai'ate  system  of  pipes 
leading  to  the  central  reservoirs.  Now,  the  air-pump  engine 
maintains  in  those  central  reservoirs,  and  in  the  whole  length 
of  pipes  connecting  them  with  the  tanks,  a  vacuum  of  three- 
quarters  atmosjihere,  and  this  is  made  use  of  in  the  following 
way  :— Two  labourers  patrol  the  street.  Coming  to  a  street 
tank,  they  opeu  the  lids  in  the  pavement  and  fix  turn-keys  upon 
the  cocks.  They  also  screw  on  a  little  vacuum  meter.  One 
then  tums  the  cock  on  the  central  pipe.  The  air  in  the 
tank  is  in  a  moment  sucked  out,  and  the  meter  indicates  the 
extent  of  the  vacuum  thus  created.  He  tlion  closes  tlie  cc»ck. 
In  that  tauk  he  has  thus  got  a  motive-];xiwev  stored  up  and 
confined,  which  is  used  for  emptying  Uie  pipes  iu  connection 
with  the  houses,  by  simply  opening  the  cock  upon  that  pipe. 
This  is  repeated  two  or  three  times  and  the  matter  all  collected 
in  the  tanks ;  and  so  they  treat  every  street  pipe,  of  which 
there  may  be  several  joined  to  one  tank,  but  draining  dlftereni 
itreeta.'      All  the  street  pipes   being  emptied  into  the  tank 

__  '  Tlio  fjreatu&t  uumbef  of  privies  emptied  through  one  street  pipe  Ib  ]38,  unil 
thin  is  al  Amsterd&m. 
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the  contents  have  now  to  be  sent  on  their  road  to  the  rcntml 
building.  For  thU  tlicre  ia  a  second  connection  with  the  central 
pipe  communicating  with  the  bottom  of  the  tank»  the  ctwk 
upon  which  b«ing  ojjeued^  all  the  matter  is  sucked  up,  and  the 
t4Lnk  is  empty. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  the  whole  eyetem  there  ts  no 
valve,  or  ajaythiog  that  can  get  out  of  order.  The  branch- 
pipes  from  the  houses  are  laid  with  a  eucceseion  of  grades,  not 
less  than  one  in  ten,  rising  at  every  twenty  feet  by  a  short 
syphon-rise  two  feet  Mgh  to  the  beginning  of  a  new  gra^Ie, 
nntii  they  fall  into  the  street  pipe.  It  is  by  means  of  these  con- 
.tinually  repeated  short  bends  that  the  removal  of  the  contents 
of  so  many  closet-pipes  is  possible,  whether  any  or  many  arc 
empty  on  account  of  the  house  being  uninhabited,  the  result 
being  simply  based  upon  a  well-known  law  of  barometers  with 
several  disconnected  columns  of  liquid.  The  ftccal  matter  in 
the  house  pipes  practically  forms  itself  the  required  teraporarv 
closure  from  the  street  pipea^  allowing  through  its  inertia  all 
the  branch'pipes  to  be  simultaneously  and  equally  acted  upon 
under  all  circumstances.  For  thie  purpose  the  sum  of  the 
bends  or  ayphon-riaes  is  in  the  case  of  all  the  housea  served  by 
onesti'cet  pipe,  equal ;  so  that  the  resistance  to  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  ia  just  in  inversje  ratio  to  the  amount  of  fcccal 
jnfttter  to  be  removecL 

Having  got  the  matter  into  tlie  central  reservoirs,  the 
<}Qeatioa  now  ia,  how  is  it  got  rid  of?  On  the  Continent  the 
manure  Is  used  in  a  liquid  state,  and  the  ingenious  way  in  nhich 
it  ifi  transferred  from  the  underground  reservoir  to  a  decanting 
tank  above-ground  and  thence  into  barrelsj  \vithout  any  escape 
of  air  whatever,  deserves  a  short  description.  The  full  and 
empty  receptacles  are  connected  with  two  tubes,  bv  one  of 
irhich  when  a  vacuum  is  made  in  the  empty  vessel  all  the 
matter  flies  into  it.  By  the  other  pipe  the  air  thus  displaced 
finds  its  way  into  what  was  before  the  full  vetaeL  Thus  no 
air  or  gas  ia  allowed  to  eacape. 

The  Bame  is  the  case  with  the  iiliing  of  barrelsj  which  arc 
immediately  transported  Into  the  country  for  utilisation. 
AVhercvcr,  however,  it  ia  desired  to  convert  the  manure  into 
poudrctte  manure,  for  gtoragc,  tt  is  by  means  of  air-tight  jflpes 
distributed  to  the  various  drying  retorts  for  its  reduction.  In 
the  fi]>t  place,  it  is  mixed  with  about  one  per  cent,  by  weight 
of  sulphuric  acid,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  ammonia.  It  is 
then  without  further  prepanitton  ready  for  the  evaporation 
process.  The  leading  principle  involved  in  this  is  to  boil  the 
aewage  in  a  partial  vacuum  (the  advantage  of  this  being  that 
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then  the  boiling-point  ia  reached  at  a  much  Inwcr  tempt 
tlitin  otlier^'ise  woulO  be  the  ca^e),  and  to  repeiit  thie  pi 
twice  over,  using  the  Lot  vapours  of  tbe  first  boiling  as  a 
source  of  heat  for  the  second.  The  reduction  to  |x>udrett^ 
occurs,  therefore,  in  two  stages ;  the  first  tranaibrKis  the 
fluid  matter  into  a  thick  sort  of  pap,  the  second  into  a  dry 
Hubstance. 

This  methocl  of  boiling  in  a  vacuum  and  using  the  hot 
vapours  obtained  therebj'  for  another  boiling  is  well  known  in 
the  manufacture  of  beet-sugar,  and  is  called  ' «  double  effft '  or 
*  fl  f^'i^y/t  f/?if^,' according  to  whether  the  process  is  repeated 
once  or  twice. 

The  apparatus  for  bringing  this  principle  into  action  is  verjr 
simple.  There  are,ofcouirsc»  two  different  evaporating  machines* 
Tbe  one  for  the  first  Uiiling  consists  of  an  hermetically -closed 
vertical  boiler^  fitted  inside  ivith  several  coils  of  red  copper  pipe, 
through  which  circulates  the  exhaust  steam  of  the  air-pump 
engine  (which  collects  the  fa?cal  matters),  after  being  super- 
heated in  the  hot  flue  of  the  chimney,  the  steam  escaping  as 
condensed  ^vater  after  having  given  off  all  its  heat.  The  fcDcal 
matter  being  let  into  this  boiler  above,  is  brought  to  a  boiling 
Ii'ilut  through  contact  with  the  coile  of  pipe,  and  is  drawn  off 
below  in  the  thick  pappy  condition  ahready  I'eferred  to*  while 
the  hot  vapours  containing  the  evapoi-ated  water  are  conducted 
to  the  second  apparatus,  where  they  are  condensed,  this  con- 
densation creating  the  partial  vacuum  which  makes  the  violent 
boiling  with  the  exhaust  steam  so  easy,  notwithstanding  its 
low  temperature  of  about  230  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

The  second  apparatus  consists  of  a.  horizontal  boiler,  which  , 
communicates  with  an  ordinary  cold  water  spray  condenser, 
and  stands  in  connection  with  the  air-pump  engine.  In  this 
boiler  are  placed  two  horizontal  cylindrical  hollow  drums, 
rotating  upon  their  axles  in  troughs  inti.*  which  the  already 
thiolieucd  ftecal  matter  continually  flows.  These  drums  dip 
their  under  sides  in  this  trough,  thus  covering  their  surface 
with  a  layer  of  it  during  the  act  of  rotation.  The  inside  of 
the  drums  receives  the  hot  vapours  of  the  first  apparatus,  thus 
serving  for  their  condenser,  aa  mentioned  before,  and  thua 
becoming  heated  for  the  second  process^  The  thin  layer  oo 
the  surface  of  the  drums  ia  hence  on  the  one  side  submitted 
to  the  heat  thua  imparted  to  them,  and  on  the  other  side  to  the 
vacuum  in  the  boiler,  the  speed  of  rotation  being  so  regulftled 
that  the  layer  dries  up  completely  in  the  course  of  one  revo- 
lution, so  that  it  can  be  scraped  off  in  the  form  of  a  crust- 
Xhis  scraping  is  done  by  a  fixed  inclined  knife  which  loeeta 
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tlie  tlnjm  in  turning  arouml,  and  the  crust  fiilla  down  in  Bmall 
flmkes  or  short  shavings  in  a  sort  of  box  standing  in  tho  bottom 
of  the  boiler. 

In  the  evening*  when  the  work  is  dono,  this  box  ib  rolled 
out  (it  standing  t>n  umail  wheels  for  the  purpose),  is  emptit'd, 
and  the  contents  put  into  bags  for  trauaportation, 

This  poudrette  may  fairly  be  said  to  contain  all  the  ma- 
nurial  eleraents  of  the  refuse  of  a  town  which  is  produced  or 
collected  in  a  liquid  form,  being  those  of  human  excrtmcnt 
(solid  and  fluid)  ^ji/w.v  those  of  wash-basins  and  slop-pails^  ^>/«.t 
the  sediment  of  the  kitchen  waste.  It  is  hecice  very  valuable, 
but  what  give»  to  it  in  thia  instance  a  great  advantage  is  the 
fact  of  its  being  manufactured  from  the  raw  material  alluded  to 
without  the  use  of  extra  fuel.  The  heat  thus  titilised  for  eva- 
porating the  water  forms  93  per  cent,  of  the  hoiiting  power  in 
all  iitcam-engincs^  which  heat  would  otherwise  be  entirely 
wasted,  The  whole  process  from  beginniug  to  end  is  a  conti- 
nuous one,  the  motive-power  being  derived  from  the  air-pnmp, 
and  all  the  air  lUid  gas,  tf  such  be  fornicd,  being  discharged  into 
the  furnace  of  the  engine  and  burned,  so  that  no  ofleiicc  or 
injury  to  health  can  possibly  occur,  I  purpieely  say^  ff  guBes 
are  forraod,  as  cxf>erience  shows  that  owing  to  the  confinement 
of  the  matter  in  auch  narrow  quarters,  it^  atillnepe^  t-he  non- 
dilution  with  enormous  quantities  of  water,  and  the  non-expo- 
sure,  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  during  the  whole  day  until 
the  few  luinutea  whea  the  emptying  process  takes  place,  fer- 
mentation is  delayed.  An  interesting  experiment  to  jtrove  this 
was  made  by  the  medical  inspector  of  Jsmth  Holland  at  the 
instance  of  the  Health  Committee  of  Amstiirdara.  A  portion  of 
pipe  was  half-filled  with  fnceal  matter  and  closed  up  at  both 
ends,  A  vertical  jiipe  ivas  erected  upon  it,  terminating  in  a 
syphon  trap,  filled  with  water.  The  principal  pipe  was  buried 
horizontally  in  the  ground  at  the  depth  usual  in  the  Liernnr 
system,  and  during  a  whole  year  it  waa  is*atched  to  see  if  arty 
tension  was  caused  by  the  formation  of  gas.  The  water  was 
renewed  from  time  to  time  to  replace  loss  by  evaporation,  and 
it  was  found  that  no  formation  of  gas  did  take  place.  The  fact 
is,  that  the  air  in  the  pipe  ia  speedily  saturated  with  moisture 
generated  by  evaporation;  and  there  being  but  tittle  of  it, and  that 
little  confined,  its  jmtrefying  properties  were  soon  exhausted. 

It  haa  been  jjaid  that  the  Liemur  sewerage  system  is  the 
fcolulion  of  the  sewage  difficulty.  The  pneumatic  system,  it 
has  been  seen,  removes  and  converts  into  manure  all  excre* 
ment,  inchuling  chamber-slops,  and  the  sedimentary  products 
of  sinks  and  bath-water,  and  allows  nothing  to  flow  into  the 
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coramoii  sewers  but  rain  and  gtraincid  liouBe-water  and  the 
puriHed  water  from  manufactories. 

Tbe  pollution  coDtained  in  this  ctnomon  sewer  water  is  but 
little,  seeing  that  nearly  all  organic  matter  capable  of  putre- 
faction is  kept  out  of  it,  and  such  water  might  no  doubt  be  eafely 
passed  into  our  rivers,  mthout  danger  even  to  fish-life.  Sucm 
has  been  found  to  be  the  case  in  Amsterdam  :  but  Captain 
I/iernurV  ajstciu,  to  be  theoretically  perfect,  provides  for  the 
purification  of  even  this.  The  nature  of  its  constituents  is 
simple,  well-hnotfrnt  unvnrt/xng,  and  can  be  easily  treated* 
although  most  people  will  think  that  such  treatment  will  be 
carrying  out  purification  to  an  unnecessary  degree  of  pard- 
cularity.     It  can  be  done  or  not  as  authorities  choose. 

I  purposely  abstain  from  going  into  estimates  of  coat  and 
revenue,  as  these  differ  according  to  circumstances,  the  cost,  aa 
is  the  case  with  all  drainage  works,  being  in  proportion  to  the 
area  drained  rather  than  to  the  number  of  population  inhabiting 
that  area.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  estimate  of  the  revenue  from 
manure  varies  fi-om  8*'.  to  ll,v.  per  hend  of  population. 

The  system  is  to  be  tried  soon,  and  for  the  first  time,  in  this 
countiy,  so  that  in  a  little  while  we  shall  ourselves  be  able  to 
judge  from  our  own  experience  whether  it  comes  up  to  the  high 
standard  put  forward  by  its  supportei*s.  I  cau  only  say,  from 
my  i»^\T3  personal  experience  of  it  abroad,  I  believe  it  will, 
and  I  cannot  conclude  better  than  in  the  words  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Saxony  :  *  We  cannot  but  wish  and  recommend 
that  many  an  engineer  and  physician  who  now  opposes  it  will 
be  yiven  the  opportunity  to  satisfy  himaell*  of  its  good  working 
by  oenlar  demonstration.' 


On  tfie   Cleansing  of  the  Smcagr.  of  Towits  and  ViUages.      By 
.T.  Bailet  Denton,  C»E. 
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T  was  suggested  to  the  author  of  this  communication  by 
the  authorities  of  the  International  Exhihition  at  South 
Kensington  that  he  should  illustrate  the  process  known  as 
*  Intermittent  Doivnward  Filtration,'  as  suggested  by  Dr. 
Frankland,  and  first  carried  into  practice  by  the  author  at 
Merthyr  Tydfil,  by  an  example  to  be  daily  in  operation  in  the 
Vrestem  Annexe  of  the  Exhibition,  Ha\'mg  taken  advantage 
of  the  suggestion,  the  author  desires  to  place  before  the  Asso- 
ciation the  results.  The  exhibit  remains  in  operation  up  to 
this  time. 

London  sewage  k  delivered  daily  to  the  several  exhibits 
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of  sewage  treatmeut  by  the  authorities  of  the  International 
ExhibitJOU  indepencleotly  of  the  exhibitors.  The  quantity 
delivered  to  the  author  for  treatment  by  iatermittcnt  down- 
ward Bltration  has  been  25  gallons  daily  {except  Sundaj^^). 
Thift  sewage  has  been  distributed  each  day  over  the  surface  ot 
three  cubic  yarda  of  natural  soil  of  a  free  description.  Having 
filtered  through  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  five  feet,  it  is  diacharged 
as  a  clear  effluent  by  a  small  outflow  from  under-drainage  in- 
creased and  diminiihcd  in  volume  as  the  sewage  is  applied* 
Owing  to  the  neccjfaarily  limited  charactei*  of  the  exhibit,  it 
was  anticipated  that  the  purification  of  the  sewage  by  the  soil 
would  become  lesa  efficient  the  longer  it  was  used.  It  ynXi 
be  seen^  however,  from  the  following  analysis  that  the  contrary 
effect  has  been  the  result. 

The  sewage  was  firet  applied  to  the  soil  on  June  23  (1&74), 
and  the  application  has  been  daily  continued  since  tJiat  date» 
Stmd&ys  excepted.  On  June  30 — ^seven  days  after  the  first 
application — a  samjile  of  the  effluent  water  wna  collected  and 
sent  to  Dr.  Benjamin  Paul,  F.C.S.,  for  analysis,  who  forwarded 
to  the  author  the  following  results,  viz*  i — 

Fft-P  AtiimoDia      ....     '000  in  loa.OOd  parte. 

On  August  10 — 48  days  after  the  first  application  of  the 
sewage  to  the  soil^ — a  second  Mmple  was  cuUeoted  and  analysed 
hy  the  same  eminent  chemifst,  when  he  reported  the  following 

results:- — 


Kreo  AmiQ'ODiR 


.     -nOff  ill  100,400  parts. 
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Or^Qic  NitrogeD 

On  September  14- — %'\  days  after  commenceraent^ — a  third 
sample  of  the  effluent  was  taken,  and  of  it  Dr.  Paul  says  that 
it  was  *  even  better  than  that  of  August  10.*  This  is  shown  by 
the  foUowing  figures  :  — 

Freo  Ammonia     ....     '002  in  lOO.ODQ  ports. 

Or^uic  Nitrog«Q         .        .        *     'OSS  „ 

la  oi-der  that  these  figures  may  be  compared  with  the 
standards  of  purity  recommended  by  the  Rivers  Pollution 
Commissioners,  it  should  be  stated  that,  disregarding  free 
ammonia  as  of  eomparatively  little  importance,  thi:y  considered 
that  any  liquid  containing  more  than  "3  part  of  organic  ni- 
trugen  in  10f),OTO  parts  should  be  deemed  inadmiaajblo  into 
rivers. 

In  the  supplies  of  drinking  water  to  the  Metropolis  by  the 
eight  companies  the  mean  amount  of  organic  nitrogen  appears 
to  be  '02e  in  100,000  parts. 

The  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  effiuent   water 
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which  the  figures  of  Dr.  Paul  shoiv  is  doubtleas  due,  m 
a  ffi-eat  measure,  to  the  meaus  taken  to  deliver  and  distribute 
the  sewage  on  to  the  soil  with  regularity,  each  cubic  ^rard 
of  soil  receiving  precisely  the  eight  gallons  of  sewage  it 
is  designed  to  cleanse  and  discharge.  Thisisellected  by  the  iise 
of  the  '  Self-acting  Sewage  Regulator/  the  object  of  which 
contrivance  is  to  apportion  and  deliver  intermittently  the  precise 
quantity  of  sewage  which  land  prepared  for  Irrigation  or  lu- 
temiittent  Filtration  is  designed  to  utiiise  and  cleanse — 
and  this  is  done  independently  of  all  supervision  and  of  the 
outflow  contributing  the  sewage,  whicii  may  at  oue  time  be 
extremely  copious  and  at  another  little  more  than  a  dribble. 
The  irregularity  of  discharge  attending  the  sewerage  of  small 
towns  and  villages,  isolated  niaasions,  and  all  kinds  of  public 
establishments,  is  found  to  be  the  great  difficulty  in  dealing 
witli  those  communities.  Besides  overcoming  tlils  evil,  and 
thereby  reducing  the  comparatively  heavy  cost  of  applying 
small  (juantities  uf  sewage  to  land,  the  'Regulator'  secure^i 
with  certainty  that  intermittency  of  application  which  is  so 
essential  to  purification.  Moreover,  the  action  of  tlic  '  Regu- 
lator '  being  automatic  requires  no  attendant  at  night  or  on  a 
Sunday. 

The  author,  having  carried  out  with  complete  uucccss  the 
Intermittent  Downward  Filtration  Works  at  Mertliyr  Tydfil, 
under  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  as  a  temporary  mcana 
of  abating  the  nuisance  arising  from  the  pollution  of  the  Taft' 
— wbich^  after  answering  their  temporary  purpose  for  three 
year?,  may  be  used  as  a  '  safety  valve  '  to  the  permanent  worka 
of  wide  Irrigation,  or  may  be  discontinued  now  that  the  wide 
breadth  of  land  whieh  the  Local  Board  had  previously  pur- 
chased for  surface  irrigation  lias  been  laid  out  and  corapieted 
as  a  sewage  farm — is  anxious  to  bring  before  the  Congress  thia 
treatment,  which  requires  only  a  small  area  uf  land,  as  the  most 
effectual  way  of  cleansing  sewage  permanentfj/  where  land  is 
very  costly.  The  Rivera  Pollution  Conunis^ioners  show,  by 
sis  analyses  taken  in  the  years  1871  and  1872,  the  following 
mean  results  from  the  Intermittent  Downward  Filtration, 
adopted  by  the  author  at  Merthyr  Tydfil  :— 

ISampies  taken  June  and  October  1871,  and  July  and 

October  1872. 

Oi^anic  CarbO'D        ......  156  iu  100,000  parts. 

OfgHniti  Nitiogea -iSZ'JL             „ 

ArmooDiA          .......  OQS             „ 

NiCKgea  Ad  Nttr&ios  and  Kitrites     .         .  'iZBd             „ 

TotiilcorabiiitKl  KiLrageii  .         .         .         .         ,  "35S            „ 

PruviauH  Sewago  w  Aniraul  Cintflcunation       .  3  867             „ 

CbLoriao  .,*..,,,  2-fi40           ,, 
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Tpon  these  figurda  the  Coinmieeioners  say — 'Judged  by  popu- 
lar strLndai-ds.  these  sam]ileei  would  be  pronounced  to  be  fairly 
good  portable  waters.  They  were  colourless,  transparent  when 
collected,  and  even  when  viewed  with  refereuct  to  their  cheraicAl 
compusition  were  considerably  superior  to  the  jiverapc  of  Thames 
■water*  which  is  habitually  used  for  all  household  purposes  in 
Ijondou  ;  indeed,  there  ia  a  close  resemblance  in  chemical  com- 
position between  the  effluent  water  issuing  from  the  intermittent 
Bcwage  iiltcrij  at  Mertliyr  Tydfil  and  that  portion  of  the 
London  water  supply  which  is  drawn  from  the  Thame*/ 

After  the  meeting  of  the  A&jociatioa  at  Glasgow — viz,,  on 
October  19(1874)  a  fourth  sample  of  the  effluent  from  the 
Kxhibit  at  South  Kensington  was  furwarded  to  Dr.  Paul  for 
analysis  with  the  following  results  :— 


Fr«a  AmDiriuia 


•002 
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Analyses  by  Dr.  Paul  and  other  oheinists  coiiSrm  these 

results. 

Intermitlent  Downward  Filtration  will  be  found  equally 
valuable  whether  adopted  by  itself  on  a  limited  area  of  land 
for  the  primary  object  of  purification,  or  in  eonibi nation  with 
surface  irrigation  on  an  extended  area,  inasmuch  as  in  the 
latter  cajao  it  enable-a  the  authorities  to  secure  the  best  return 
obtainable  from  the  utilisation  of  sewage.  It  enables  sanitary 
ftuthoritieA  to  utilise  as  much  land  aa  they  can  get,  be  it 
little  or  much,  with  a  certainty  of  cleansing  the  sewage  up  to 
the  standard  recommended  by  the  Rivers  Pollution  Com- 
misBionere,  and  of  gaining  at  the  same  time  iconic  return  iu  the 
sliape  of  crops  from  the  filtering  area^,  if  the  quaiitit^'  of  land 
be  not  less  than  one  acre  to  l,00t)  perBons.  AVhen  adopted  with 
irrigation,  Intermittent  Downward  Filtration  becomes  tlie 
safety-valve  of  sewage  farming,  inasmuch  as  witli  a  certain 
quantity  of  land  apeeially  prepartd  for  intermittent  filtration 
the  farmer  need  not  take  sewage  ufwn  the  irrigated  land 
when  he  does  not  want  it,  nor  when  the  cost  uf  application 
•will  exceed  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  it.  AVhere  only 
a  small  area  of  land  can  be  reached  by  gravitation,  and  it 
maybe  deemed  desirable  to  lift  the  eewagc  to  a  greater  breadth 
of  higher  land  for  profitable  utilisation,  the  intermittent  filtra- 
tion procc-^s  may  Btill  be  resorted  to  on  the  lower  land  with 
very  great  a<lvantage.  In  such  instances  the  sewage  may  be 
lifted  on  to  the  higher  laud  when  there  are  persons  to  pay  a 
^_  full  rent  for  both  land  and  sewage,  in  which  case  the  quantltj' 
^B   of  sewage  to  be  lilted  will  be   precisely  that  which  the  fiewage 
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farmer  above  desires  to  talce,  and  only  when  he  wants  iL  It 
wuuld  be  lifted  during  the  day  and  on  week-days,  and  oot  at 
night  nor  on  Sundaye,  but  would  be  run  into  the  filtration 
area£!p 

An  illustration  of  the  cost  of  adopting  Intennittent  Down* 
ward  Filtration,  in  a  case  where  the  land  was  vcrj'  costly  and 
tlie  works  of  draiuage  and  surface  preparation  {including 
carriers,  S:c.  for  distribution)  expensive  too,  may  serve  to  ahoiv 
how  small  mil  be  the  rate  charged  on  a  district  for  such  mode 
of  disposal,  when  calculated  upon  the  population  and  rateable 
value  of  the  district  contributing  the  sewage.  In  compariug 
the  cost  of  Intermittent  Downwartl  Filtration  with  that  of  any 
other  process,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  •  acreage  *  outlay, 
but  as  one  in  which  the  total  expenditure  with  its  profit  or 
loss  must  be  fairly  considered  in  relation  to  the  ratepayera* 
interests. 

In  the  cane  of  a  district  containing  a  population  of  15»000 
with  a  rateable  value  amounting  to  45,000/.,  and  requiring 
15  acres  of  land  to  purify  the  sewage  discharged  from  the 
district,  the  cost  (as  proved  by  actual  experience)  may  reach 
the  following  items  : — 

Lnud         . .         .         k     ^,000 

rnrler  draiuflge,  preparation  of  parfiice,  CRrriera  for  distribution, 
diambera,  &C .        *        .        2,OU0 


The  charge  on  the  district  necessary  to  repay  this  sum 
with  interest  in  50  yeara  would  amount  to  232/,  lO^f.  Od,  per 
an  mini. 

The  15  acres  of  land,  being  divided  into  3  equal  areas 
of  5  acres  each,  one  of  which  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
daily  purificatinu  of  the  sewage — each  coming  into  use  in 
this  way  in  rotation — would  be  let  for  gardening  purposes.  The 
10  aeres  not  in  daily  use  would  be  let  to  market  gardeners  by 
auction  at  the  highest  prices  they  would  give  for  the  land»  widt 
as  much  sewage  as  they  require,  and  no  more.  The  lowest 
rent  so  obtainable  would  be  10^.  an  acre,  while  the  5  acres 
devoted  to  the  purification  of  the  year's  sewage  would,  if  let 
at  a  rent,  or  if  retained  In  the  hands  of  the  sanitary  autho- 
rity, realise  a  return  beyond  the  cost  of  attendance  of  at  least 
5/.  an  acre.  In  this  way  125/.  per  annum  would  be  realised, 
leaving  a  loss  of  107/.  lOy,  per  annum  upon  the  work.  Thi« 
8um  of  107/.  IOj.,  divided  amongst  15^000  persons,  is  equal  to 
an  annual  charge  of  rnther  more  than  \\d,  per  person;  when 
apportioned  on  the  rateable  value  of  the  property  within  the 
ditstrictj  it  amounts  to  about  ^d.  in  the  pound. 
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From  thia  it  will  be  seen  that,  with  a  very  limited  oi'ea  of 
land  aaJ  witli  com|)aratively  costly  works,  the  disposal  of  sew- 
age by  tuteniiittent  downward  filtration  may  be  attended  ivitli 
a  loss  unai»preciable  to  the  ratepayers  ;  while  if  it  be  associated 
With  irngalion  under  favourable  circurastaucea,  that  loas  may 
be  turned  into  a  profit,  with  the  profit  made  larger  aa  the  ai'ea 
of  irrigation  is  ini:rcased. 

It  is  to  point  out  the  great  advantages  of  asBociatin"  Tnter- 
tiiittent  Downward  Filtration  with  wide  surface  irrigation  as  a 
means  of  socui'inig  a  profit,  as  well  as  to  &how  that  a  small  area 
of  land  will  suffice  for  purification  where  land  i:^  difficult  to  >^et, 
B  that  the  present  paper  has  been  written. 

^^^^k  Outlines  of  Sanitary  iiciejice, 

H^*  By  Thomas  Webstee,  Q,C.,  F,R.S, 

^"  CJ  ANITARY  Science  may  be  considered  with  reference  to  the 
lO  air  we  breathe,  the  water  we  drink,  the  soil  on  which  we 
dwell,  the  dwellings  we  inhabit,  the  clothes  we  wear,  the  food  we 
eat,  the  warmth  we  enjoy.  In  thcae  may  be  included,  or  to  these 
may  be  added  cleanliness,  in  which,  indeed,  may  be  comprised 
■  moat  of  the  foregoing.  First  of  all  amongst  these  are  air,  water, 
^B  and  aoil ;  they  dominate  tlie  whole  ;  in  pro])ortion  as  these  are 
^  defective  in  any  particular,  disease  and  immature  death  result. 
It  has  been  truly  observed  that  God  made  the  country,  but 
man  made  the  town;  and  in  the  way  in  which  man  has  made 
the  town — that  is^  the  condition  as  to  level  aud  drainage  of 
the  Boii  m  which  lie  has  placed  it — the  number  of  dwellinge 
erected  per  square  acre  or  square  mile,  the  character  of  the 
flwellings,  the  materials  of  which  the  dwellings  are  constructed^ 
the  relation  between  the  number  of  inhabitants  and  the  cubical 
contents  of  the  living  apartment,^ — all  materially  affect  the 
licaltb  of  the  people.  In  many  large  towns,  there  i^  another 
consideration  of  the  most  material  import^  vi^. — their  self- 
created  pollutions,  It  has  been  said  that  Home  was  great — 
I,  because  of  its  civil  law;  2,  because  of  its  aqueducts;  3, 
because  of  its  cloaca  maxima,  which  in  dimensions,  extent  and 
manner  of  traverse — from  the  high  through  the  low  parts  of  the 
city  to  the  Tiber — and  its  uses,  has  no  parallel  except  the  metro- 
jjolitan  north  and  south  sewers  to  the  Thames. 

Now,  in  the  progress  of  modem  civilisation  there  has  been 
created  a  cloaca  viazima  in  many  large  towns^  but  without  the 
precautions  attached  to  its  Roman  ancestor.  The  turning  of 
the  cjccreta  of  our  houses  and  man u factories  into  sewers,  and 
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thence  into  our  rivers,  clcstroying  the  fish,  taintinw  and  poison- 
ing the  water,  which  the  reeidents  on  the  margin  of  the  streams 
of  the  water-slteds  are  entitled  to  have  tranamitted  in  a  atate 
fl;t  fot*  use,  has  created  nuisances  unknown  to  our  forefathers. 
The  great  sanitary  queation  of  the  day,  then,  is  how  la  thia 
Tight  to  be  secured,  and  nuisance  ahated  ?  The  fiat  hoB  gone 
forth  that  natural  ^watercourses  phaU  not  he  polluted  for  selfish 
avai-iee  or  individual  profits  The  air  has  been  preserved,  by 
recent  legislation,  from  contiimination  to  the  personal  advan- 
tage and  profit  of  those  who  were  its  polluters.  The  water 
^nd  soil  must  be  brought  under  the  same  conditions.  The 
first  step  towards  the  extinction  of  the  nuisance  of  the  chaea 
maxima  is  the  exclusion  of  all  domestic  excreta.  The  common 
law  is  probably  sufficient  to  doiil  with  the  excreta  of  manufao- 
tories  :  but  the  dealing  with  house  drainage  is  matter  of  muni* 
cipal  regulation. 

Firatj  then,  as  a  general  rule,  separate  the  storm  from  the 
house  water.  The  rivers  require  to  receive  for  scouring  and 
maintaining  power  the  water  of  each  water-shed,  which  should 
be  regarded  as  a  unit  in  sanitary  legislation^  in  lieu  of  the  arti- 
iicial  districts  of  modern  legislation  for  poor  or  police.  The 
water  falling  as  rain  from  the  heavens  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances,  or  as  a  torrent  in  thunderstorms,  is  the  great  scavenger 
of  Nature.  Secondly,  deal  with  the  house  water  and  its 
exrrcta  according  to  the  special  eircumstances  of  each  locality. 
To  deal  with  the  stonn  and  domestic  water,  as  in  London  by  a 
high  and  low  level  cloaca  maxima  on  the  north  and  south  sido 
of  the  Thames,  may  be  a  triumph  of  engineering,  but  is  a 
blunder  in  eanitary  science.  To  deal  in  one  mass  with  the 
etorm  water  of  Glasgow,  and  the  fifty  gallons  per  day  per  heid 
of  its  populatiouj  that  is,  nearly  twenty-five  million  gallons  per 
day,  would  be  to  repeat  the  same  mistake  at  a  cost  to  the  muni- 
cipality wholly  unjustifiablcj  because  wholly  unnecessary. 

The  labours  of  sanitarians  have  shown  how  the  excreta  can 
be  utilised,  nay,  in  some  cAses,  made  profitable*  Observation 
at  Liverpool  has  shown  fifteen  gallons  per  head  of  the  popu- 
lation per  day,  instead  of  fifty,  to  be  adequate  for  domestic 
purposes.  Assuming,  then,  the  storm  to  be  separate  from  the 
domestic  water,  and  the  consumption  reduced  to  such  a  liiiut» 
the  municipality  would  have  to  deal  only  with  7,500,000  g:^OD9 
per  day  instead  of  25,000*000,  or  with  less  than  one-third  of 
the  present  domestic  consumption.  Another  striking  consider- 
ation has  to  be  adverted  to  ;  the  cloacn  maxima  is  a  continuous 
cesspool  containing  matter  producing  gases  deleterious  to 
human  life,  which  are  diflftised  by  the  water  and  air  throughout 
the  whole  district.     The  dottca  maxim  a j  having  only  Btorm 
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T^fttct,  nectl  have  no  such  polliiting;  effect;  a  proper  ej^stem  of 
continiloug  street  cleansing,  ns  practised  in  some  of  our  large 
towns,  will  presei-ve  matter  valua.ble  aa  manure,  and  reduce  the 
polLutJon  of  the  water  in  the  cloaca  to  a  luinimum— in  fact,  to 
A  quantity  wholly  intiocuous  to  the  watercourse  in   which  it  is 

Idiacharr^fcd.  But  if  the  cloaca  receive  the  house  water,  and  he 
continuously  polluted  by  the  house  excreta^  it  must  always  be  a 
yeat-hotjse,  whicii  no  ventilfltion  can  prevent  or  cure.  If  Ihc 
Louse  excreta  be  excluded  from  the  fhacUt  and  confined  to  its 
own  drain,  the  souree  of  this  insuperable  evil  will  be  removed. 
The  conduit  for  the  house  water  may  be  eelf-clcansing,  and 
<MUi  be  pkced  under  adequate  control  a&  to  ventilation. 

Tlie  principles  just  stated  may  then  be  summed  up  in  the 
following  words; — Separation  of  storm  from  house  water; 
^H  transference  of  the  latter  by  independent  Belf-elcnnHing  and 
^  venlllated  drains  ti>  the  outfall.  The  water  of  tlie  cloaca  will 
go  into  the  watercourses  of  the  water-shed  unpolluted.  The 
Jiext  c[Uefltion  is  the  dealing  with  the  house  water  so  transferred 
io  the  outfall.  Its  outfall,  or  the  place  to  which  it  ii  trans- 
ferred, and  the  mode  in  which  \t  is  dealt  with  there,  must 
dejiend  upon  the  peculiarities  of  the  place.  An  obvious  mode 
u  collection  at  some  low  level  by  gravitation,  and  pumping 
thence  to  its  ultimate  destination.  Some  towns,  owing  to  the 
peculiarities  of  levels  and  other  local  circumstances,  may  admit 
tif  a  large  proportion  of  the  house  water  beinj^  dealt  with  by 
gravitation,  so  as  thereby  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  quantity 
to  be  pumped  or  dealt  with  by  artificial  means.  Suppose  the 
house  water  with  its  excreta  to  have  been  transferred  by  natural 
or  artificial  means  to  some  suitable  spot,  the  Grst  »tep  towards 
utilisation  \&  tlic  separation  of  licjuid  and  solid.  Experience 
lias  shown  the  effluent  to  be  as  [if  nut  more)  valuable  in  it3 
application  to  laud  as  the  whole  liquid  and  solid  tnj^ethcr.  The 
whole  bein^  deodorised  by  alumina,  chalk,  clay,  and  other  sub- 
stances^ Ihc  liquid  and  solid  may  be  separated — the  former 
applied  direct  to  laud,  or  permitted  to  flow  as  as  effluent  into 
the  wat^rcoursies;  the  latter,  existing  as  aludget  to  be  other- 
wise dealt  with.  lixperience  has  shown  two  UKHlea  of  dealing 
with  the  sludge.  The  one  (Hope's)  by  burial  in  a  suitable 
eoiU  whence  it^  manurial  properties  will  pass  througli  into  the 
products  of  the  soil;  the  other  (Scolt^s)  by  conversion  into 
cement  by  cremation.  Processes  such  as  (he  Aj  B,  C,  the  Wit^ 
thread,  and  othoi's  may  tn  certain  cases  be  adopted  in  lieu  of  or 
in  connection  with  the  foregoing, 

LTbc   foregoing  is  a  short  outline,  the  result  of  the  expo- 
xiaace  of  a  (quarter  of  a  century  and  of  the  eApenditure  of 
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millions  of  money,  of  the  practicable  modes  of  dealing  with  the 
great  evil  which  that  amenity  of  social  life,  the  water  syat«m, 
has  brought  upon  us. 

By  John  Dougall^  M.D.*  Glasgow, 
The  Science  of  Disinfection,'^ 

IN  the  midst  of  the  confusing  divereity  of  opinion  amoQ^ 
Bcientific  men  on  disinfefition  and  the  agents  capable  of 
attaining  it ;  in  the  midst  of  so  much  talk  and  conjecture 
made  by  both  medical  and  non-medical  men  in  the  public 
journals;  in  the  niidst  of  the  deplorable  confusion  between 
disinfectants,  antiseptics,  and  antizymotics  \  in  the  midst  of  the 
Biugular  facility  ivitli  which  it  is  given  and  received  that  a  difi- 
infectant  por  excfilfjtce  is  a  certain  mixture  which  does  away 
with,  or  maslv&j  the  odour  of  putrefaction  or  other  baa 
quality; — there  ia  truly  much  need  of  receiving  something 
less  uncertain  on  thia  question,  something  which  will  bo  the 
result  of  severe  comparative  experiments,  and  not  conceptions 
found  or  adduced  i'rom  the  property  of  impeding  the  jjutre- 
faction  of  organic  substHiiccs,  or  of  arresting  or  neutralising 
it,  or  neutralising  or  masking  the  smell. 

These  words  are  quoted  from  a  review  in  an  Italian 
journal.  La  Nuova  Liguria  Medica^  of  a  short  paper  of  mine, 
which  appeared  in  the  Lana'l  about  twelve  months  ago,  on 
Carbolic  Acid  and  Zymotic  Disease;  and  T  am  sure  that 
anyone  viewing  the  question  disinterestedly  and  from  a 
Bcientific  aspect  ivill  readily  endorse  the  writer's  sentiments^ 

With  the  object,  therefore^  of  offering  something  less  un-i 
certain  on  this  subject^  I  ehall  presume  to  lay  before  you  some 
results  of,  and  deductions  from,  experiments  lasting  some  year? 
and  entailing  much  close  attention  and  trouble.  Many  of  yon 
must  have  observed  that  the  words  putrefaction  and  fermenta- 
tion are  frequently  used  as  synonyms,  implying  thereby  a 
belief  in  the  identity  of  the  putrefactive  and  fermentive  pro- 
cesses, though  they  arc  sometimes  employed  as  distinct  teroos 
without  their  difference  being  defined.  Now,  I  think  it  can 
be  BhowUj  tliat  whatever  be  the  ultimate  changes  produced  in  a 
putrefyingor  in  a  fermenting  fluid — and  these  are  appareuily  the 
BJime — putrefaction  and  fermentation  are  not  identical,  and  that 
this  point  constitutes  the  foundation  of  scientific  disinfection. 

If  an  aqueous  solution  of  fresh  beef  juice  be  set  a^ide  for  I 
some  hours  and  then  examined  microacopicaUy,  it  will  he  found 
swarming    with    bacteria,   vibrinnes,   amocbaCj   &c.,   in  active 
motion.      The  fluid,  hitherto  clear  and  odourless,  s<ion  gets 
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opaque  and  fetid.     In  this  matance  its  reactiou  is  of  course 
neutral,  but  the  result  is  the  same  wore  it  moderately  alkaline 
or  very  faintly  acid.     Furthermore,  if  the  eolution  is  put  iu  a 
cool  and  djirk  place  with  exposure  to  afi%  it  will  he  found  at 
the  end  of  from  nine  to  twelve  months  still  swarming  with  life, 
still  cloudy  aud  fetid,  still   giving   an  ai>preciflUle  precipitate 
-with  nitric  acid  and  heat,  though  these  conclitions  are  now  less 
marked  than  at  first    In  a  few  month*  later  putrein-ctive  reduc- 
tion iti  complete ;  the  solution  is  still  cloudy,  but  now  free  from 
putrid  odour;  a  riunntity  of  sediment  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel ;  a  stray  micnizyme  is  only  seen  here  and  there;   it  now  . 
civ^  a  mere  trace  of  precipitate  with  nitric  acid  and  heat ;  and 
Its  specific  gravity,  at  first   jierhapa  about  1*6,  and  which  has 
been  gradually  lesaening,  i$  now  probably  1* I,  or  at  most  1-2. 
Such  are  the  physical  characteriatics  of  simple  putrefaction ; 
but  there  being  ao  mauy  kinds  of  organic  timtterj  one  or  more 
of  these  apjjearances  may  accordingly  be  subdued,  abeent,  or 
altered.     For  example,  fresh  healthy  htmian  urine,  or  hay  in- 
fusion, soon   teems  with  micruzymcs  ;    both  get  clouded,  hut 
neither  responds  to  the  testa  for  alhumeu.     The  urine  emits 
a  moderate  fetor,  and,  at  first   acid,  gets  alkaline ;  but  hay 
infusion  keeps  com]jaratiyely  sweet,  and,  at  first  neutral,  rcmaias 
BO.     Then,  35  is  well  known,  pntrcfying  organic  matters  yi«ld 
very  various  oftenaive  eftiuvia,  af."Cordinrj  to  their  eotigtitution 
ftnd  tlie  surrounding  medium.     There  i.^  one  condition,  how- 
yever,   which   is   constan  t    in    al  I    spontaneously   decomposing 
'organic  substances,  viz.  the  presence  of  imcrozymes.     These 
^Crganisnis   are  certainly    the   first,  last,  Hiirest,   and  in   weak 
■tiona   frequently  the  only   sign  of  true  putrefaction,  the 
iteet    degree    of    which    is   coincident    with    their    visible 
ixistenCG — developing    or    generating    them,    enduing    dead 
matter  with   life,  or   kindling   the   tiny   dynamics  of   vitalitr 
dormant  in  their  as  yet  hyj>othetieal  germH,     Some   consider 
^lem  the  cause,,  others  the  result,  of  putrefaction ;  while  some 
old  their  function  in  nature  as  malignant,  others  as  benign. 
So  much  for  putrefaction ;  and  now  as  regards  fermentation 
d  diainfection.     If  to  a  portion  of  the  same  hcef  juice  solu- 
tion a  quantity  of  a  mineral,  or  any  of  the  more  common 
vegetable  acids,  be  added  so  as  to  cause  'marked  acidity,*  the 
mixture  will   be  found  iii  a  day  or  so  to  contain  one  or  more 
small   tufta  of  mycelia,  their  numenma   filaments,  partly  dis- 
Bepimented  from  fructification,  radiating  from  a  single  nucleus, 
like  those  of  thistle-down;  also  free  spores   and   torluic.     If 
the  proper  quantity  of  acid  have  been  added,  no  raicrozymes  are 
present,  and  the  fluid,  at  first  slightly  hazy,  soon  gets  clear  ;   it 
lias  of  course  an   acid   reaction^  ji  uot   unpleasant    mouldy 
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nroma,  and  iti  about  four  months,  as  compared  with  the  putre- 
fying fluid  previously  noticed,  t^eaaea  to  give  a  precipitate  with 
nitric  acid  and  heat.  Supposing,  however,  that  the  solution 
is  only  rendered  moderately  acid,  then  it  ivill  ferment  at  first 
as  before,  but  in  a  short  time  (commonly  a  few  days)  it  also 
putrefies,  aod  the  tvvo  processes  continue  for  a  brief  pcrifKl. 
Latterly  fermentation  ceases,  putrefaction  contiuuea,  and  the 
fluid  is  now  neutral.  Again,  if  to  a  portion  of  putrid  beef 
juice  a  small  amount  of  acid  be  adJed,  then  in  a  few  minutes 
the  contained  mtcrozymes  die,  and  in  a  day  or  two  minute 
fungus  tufts  are  seen  in  the  fluid,  which  now  gradually  ceases  to 
putrefyj  and  continues  to  ferment  till  the  process  is  exhausted. 
Again,  if  to  a  jwrtion  of  putrid  beef  juice  a  slight  excess  of 
acid  be  added,  the  mixture  is  soon  odourless,  or  smells  Hke 
hawthorn  hUjssom,  or  Pjiir^'ea  ulmaria,  is  nearly  translucent, 
free  from  microzynies  and  fungi,  but  j^ives  a  precipitate  with 
nitric  acid  and  beat,  and  remains  so  indelinitely. 

Furthermore,  if  to  a  portion  of  fresh  or  fermenting  beef 
juice  a  larger  quantity  of  acid  be  added  than  would  cause  and 
sustain  fermentation  jter  at,  the  mixture  neither  putrefies  nor 
ferments;  it  keeps  clear  and  odourless,  responds  to  tlie  testft 
for  albumen,  and  continues  thus  indefinitely.     (It  may  be  here 
stated  that   the   add  chiefly  used  in  these  experiments  was 
hydrochloric.)      The   foregoing  remarks  do  not,  of  courae. 
apply   to   solutions    of  beef  juice    only,   but    to    all    fluid? 
containing  animal  matter.     (Specimens  shown,)     Now,   these 
results    are   to   me  irrefragable  proofs  that   pittrefactioa  and 
fermentation,     however     correlated,    or     whatever     ultimate 
changes  they  produce  on  animal  fluids,  are  distinct  processes. 
There  are  no  two  diseases  of  the  human  body  with  symptoms 
more  opposite,  definit-e,  and  diagnostic  ;  there  are  no  two  patho- 
logical changes  more   different   or  pronounced ;  and  whether 
their  phenomena  be  considered   from  a  chemical  or  physical 
aspect,  they  arc  found  absolutely  divei-se.     Such  being  the  cjise, 
the  question  suggests   itself,  is  organic  matter  as  detrimentdl 
to  health  when  fermenting  aa  when  putrefying?     There  u, 
unfortunately,  in  every  town  and  village  in  the  land  abundant 
evidence   showing  that  putrefying  matter  is  very  iujurious  to 
health,  while  we  have  no  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  effects 
of  fermenting  matter  in  thia  respect.     Because  putrefaotiou  is 
natural   and   spontaneous,  but  fermentation,   as  explained,  \% 
artificial  and  Involuntary.     Judging,  however,  from  the  majii- 
fcptations  of  the  two  processes,  it  is  obvious  that  fermescenoe 
must   be  harmless  as  compared   with   puti'escence,   and   their 
fcsthclics   as  difierent   as  their  influence   on  health.      Putrid 
matter  evolving  noxious  efHuvia  for  nearly  twelve  months^ 
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cannot  but  be  more  hurtful  than  fermenting  matter,  almost 
odourless,  aad  being  fully  decomposed  in  about  four  moutlia. 

■  Nor  are  minute  funm  any  more  tliaii  bacteria,  ]>r(>ved  to  be 
hurtful  when  inhaled  or  swallowed;  uiul  those  present  in  fer- 
menttug  organic  aulutious  are  the  sumo  aa  those  that  grow  in 
cheese,  milk,  fruits,  or  other  acid  animal  or  vegetable  substances 
Jn  a  atote  of  tJecay,  and  which  are  swaUowed  with  in^puniiy. 

■  Furthermore,  there  are  many  who  hold,  and  I  think  rightly, 
that  the  specific  toxic  principles  of  at  least  typhoid  fever  and 
diphtheria  are  generated  de  novo  from  putrefying  animal  matter, 
■which  all  zymotologiats  freely  admit  forms  a  suitable  soil  for 
propagating  the  whole  genua  jsymotlcn.  Now  the  disinfecting 
action  of  tlic  stronger  acida  \a  undoubtedly  in  many  cases 
Cwing  to  their  property  of  substituting  fermesccnce  for 
putrescence,  this  being  the  auro  rcBult  of  their  moderate  use 
in  disinfection.  But,  as  already  stated,  these  acids  when 
added  in  excess  prevent  and  arrest  fermentation  and  putre- 
faction. Their  action  I  hold  to  be  thus  destructive,  m  the 
sense  that  it  dissolves  and  annula  by  causticity  the  Htructural 

■  configuration  of  tlic  organic  texture  or  molecules,  which  being 
further  immersed  in  an  acid  medium  is  thuB  rendered  incapable 
of  spontaneous  decomiwsition.  The  indication  of  albumen  la 
the  fluid  by  tbe  subsenuent  addition  of  nitiic  acid  ie  lesa 
pronounced  than  when  the  mixture  is  newly  made,  suggesting 
tbe  probability  that  it  would  ultimately  ceaae  to  coagufate  on 
the  dcBtmctive  influence  being  prolonged, 

•  This  corroding  action  of  acida  on  organic  substances  is,  In 
a  hj'ffienic  scusc,  obviously  better  than  the  fermeiitive  action  ; 
and  lermentation^  in  the  same  view,  is  again  better  than  anti^ 
seption*  If  organic  matter  be  fermented,  it  is  probably  ren- 
dered incapable  of  engendering  oruurturiug  zymotic  poisons;  if 
cauterised,  it  is  nmorphoscdt  m  the  sense  already  alluded  to; 
but  if  antiseptcd,  it  is  preserved.  Now  the  antisepting  of 
effete  nitrogenous  substances,  excrcmental  or  otherwise,  has  of 
late  been  tlie  chief  point  aimed  at  in  disinfection,  and  I  con- 
cede that,  as  regards  fresh  animal  matter  about  to  putrefy  and 
taiut  the  air,  it  is  beneficial.  But  what  is  the  consequence  if 
it  be  pi-actiscd  where  a  zymotic  poison  is  present,  say  on  an 
enteric  or  choleraic  stnol.  or  in  an  atmosphere  containinated 
Avith  the  infinitesimal  toxic  entities  of  diphtheria,  variola,  or 
typhus?  Why,  of  course,  that  the  poison  is  preserved  as  well 
ag  the  offending  matter.  The  multiplication  of  zymotic  unita 
may  be  arrested,  but  the  virulence  of  tliosc  already  generated 

•  or  matured,  is  conserved.  What  prevents  the  molecular  diiin- 
tegration  of  the  one,  hinders  aUo  that  of  the  other.  Thus 
antiseption  is  seen  to  be  an  admirable  contrivance  for  maiii-. 
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tailing  a  constant  supply  of  zymotic  germs^  or  pathoplasts  for 
future  epidemics. 

Tills  fsilJacj  seems  to  rest  on  tlie  assumptions  that  con- 
togia  iufectn  may  arise  de  novo  froni„  and  are  propagated  by, 
decaying  animal  matter,  and  that  because  antiseption  arrests 
decay  it  also  renders  contagia  harmless.  Hence  carbolic  acid 
has  boPTi  largely  used  in  smearing  the  bodies  of  srnall-j>oi 
patients;  it  liaa  beeu  kept  vapourising  in  hospital  wards,  sick 
rooms,  and  other  infected  places ;  during  the  rinderpest  cloths 
saturated  \vitb  its  solutions  were  hung  over  the  boms  of  cattle, 
and  their  stalls  and  sheds  coated  ivith  it;  it  has  been  given 
mtemally  both  to  man  and  the  lower  animals  for  zymotic 
disease;  it  has  been  put  into  the  hed-pan  about  t^  receive 
typhoid  and  other  excreta;  the  bed  clothes  from  fever  patients 
have  been  held  as  !iiirmlc5S  when  sonkcd  in  its  solutions  j  in 
short,  it  has  been  implicitly  rcHed  on  as  a  prophylactic  of,  and 
antidote  for,  every  phase  and  kind  of  contagainfectia. 

Now  there  arc  no  valid  grounds  either  on  logic  or  fact  to 
assume,  a8  is  constantly  but  I  think  unconscious!}^  done,  that 
because  carbolic  acid  can  prevent  or  arrest  putrefaction,  it 
can  also  anniliilate  or  annul  zymotic  poison.  To  quench  de- 
compoi?ition  is  one  thing,  and  to  kill  infection  another.  Sequela; 
are  not  necessarily  affected  like  their  cause.  As  common  salt 
differs  in  its  properties  from  sodium  and  chlorine,  and  hydro- 
cyanic acid  from  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen,  so  zjtnotie 
poisons  differ  from  merely  putrid  matter.  What  affects  sodium 
or  chlorine  separately,  does  not  necessarily  affect  in  the  flame 
way  common  salt ;  and  what  affects  isolated  hydrogen,  carbon^ 
or  nitrogen,  does  not  therefore  similarly  affect  hydrocyanic  acid. 
Hence,  what  affects  decomposing  organic  matter  does  not,  a^  a 
consequence,  in  like  manner  affect  zymotic  poison*  I  now  pro- 
ceed to  show  that  contagia  and  infectia  are  probably  preserved 
rather  than  destroyed  by  carbolic  acidj  and  also  to  point  out 
some  additional  facts  which  indicate  &  scientific  and  reliable 
method  of  rendering  these  inert. 

Ist^  A  saucerfiil  of  pure  carbolic  acid  liquefied  by  a  mini- 
mum of  water  was  enclosed  within  a  glass  bell-jar  of  one 
cubic  foot  capacity.  Twelve  hours  after,  when  the  jar  was 
filled  with  strong  carbolic  emanations,  a  slip  of  glass  with  a 
minim  of  vaccine  lymph  on  its  surface  was  placed  in  tlie  centre 
of  the  jar^  where  it  was  kept  for  36  hours  along  with  the 
saucerful  of  acid.  The  lymph  was  now  moistened  with  water 
and  glycerine  and  the  reaction  found  to  be  neutral ;  it  was 
then  pealed  in  capillary  tubes,  and  in  a  fe%v  davs  a  child  suc- 
cessfully vaccinated  with  it.  Several  tubes  were  BUed  frotD 
the  rcEulting  vesiclefl. 
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SntL  The  lymph  from  one  of  these  tubes  was  mixed  with 
mi.  of  a  1  in  50  aqueuua  eolution  of  carbolic  acid  (sijgr.), 
allowed  to  dry,  exposed  to  common  air  for  10  days,  moistened 
■with  water,  reaction  neutral,  and  a  child  successfully  vaccinated 
with  it*  Vaccinations  with  the  lymph  from  the  resulting 
Teaicle  all  succeeded, 

■  3rd.  A  tube  of  vaccine  lymph  was  mixed  with  i^\i,  of  a  1  ui 
20  atjueous  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  equal  to  ^  gr.  of  pure 
acid.  The  mixture  waa  milky  from  coagulation  of  the 
lymph.  It  was  at  once  sealed  in  tubea.  Five  days  after  a 
i^ild  was  vaccinated  with  it.  A  week  after  the  operation  was 
seen  to  be  unsuccessful — the  ecratcheaon  the  child'a  arm  being 
quite  healed, 

4th.   A  tube  of  vaccine  lymph  was  mixed  with   \\\\\.  of  a 

1  in  20  aqueous  eohition  of  carbolic  acid>  equal  to  ^  gr.  pure 

acid.     The  mixture  in  this  instanccj  instead  of  being  sealed  in 

^  tubes,  was  exposed  on  a  slip  of  glass  for  14  days,  atid  a  child 

^■fioccc^iBfully  vaccinated  with  it. 

5tli.  T  repeated  this  experiment,  excepting  that  the  ear- 
bolized  lymph  was  exposed  only  12  days-  Vacciiiatiou  was 
Again  successful. 

6th.  Separate  portions  of  vaccine  lymph  were  cxy)08ed  to 
various  volatile  media  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Ut  cxperi- 
mentj  but  only  for  24  hours.  They  were  then  liquefied  with 
glycerine,  the  reaction  rf  the  mixture  ascertained,  and  sealed 
in  tubes  till  children  were  %'flccinatcd  with  them.  The  results 
showed  that  with  the  mixtures  of  lymph  and  glycerine  which 
were  neutral  or  alkaline,  vaccination  was  successful,  while  with 
thoBC  that  were  acid  it  was  unsuccea&fuL  These  experimenta 
■were  repeated  with  the  acid  bodies  only;  but  the  acidized 
lymph,  Lustead  of  being  Healed  in  tubes,  was  exposed  to  the  wr 
for  about  12  days  in  order  to  see  whether,  as  was  the  case  with 
carbolic  acid,  the  infecting  power  of  the  lymph  was  merely  sus- 
pended. The  results,,  however,  were  the  same  as  when  tlie 
lymph  was  sealed  in  tubes.  The  following  is  a  tabular  form  of 
these : — 


I 


Hesuifs  0f  vaccina tions  with  L^mph  expoied  to  the  vftpours 
of  the  undermentianed  bodi$^ 


BoeoBirfttl 

Rc-MTtiftn  of  Ljrmph 
itiul  ti-iyomlnc 

VnmoeeaitA 

tlo-nrtEnn  nf  Lymph 
BO  J  Qlyojrijifl 

C!u't>oUp  Acid 

Chloroform 

Camphor 

SalpTiuEJc  Ettiar 
lodiuo 

Neutral 
AJkiiJmo 

Noaiml 

Cltluride  of  Lima 
SQlphumu   Acid 
Nluouft            ,t 
Glacineacptk  ., 
Hydrocblorie   „ 

Add 

M 
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Regarding  tiie  lat  of  these  experiments,  I  wisli  you  partlcu^ 
lavly  to  bear  in  mind  this  simple  but  important  truth,  namely, 
that  the  infecting  property  of  a  miuim  of  vaccinia  is  unimpaired 
after  being  buried  for  36  hours  in  the  heart  of  a  cubic  loot  of 
concentrated  carbolic  rapour. 

In  the  2nd  experiment,  nxi.  of  a  1  in  50  aqueous  golutioo 
of  carbolic  acid  mixed  with  a  tube  of  lymph  and  exposed  10 
dajH  hofl  no  effect  on  the  physiological  property  of  the  l^-rai)h. 
In  the  3rd  experiment  a  small  tube  of  lymph  mixed  with  n\iL  of 
a  I  in  20  aqueous  solution  of  carbolic  acid^  that  ia  a  saturated 
solution,  the  acid  present  being  equal  to  ^tb  oC  a  grain,  and 
the  mixture  sealed  in  tubes  for  5  days,  failed  to  vaccinate. 

The  4th  and  5  th  experiments  are  repetitions  of  the  3rd» 
excepting  that  the  mixtures  of  lymph  and  acid  were  exposed 
to  common  air  for  14  and  12  days  respectively  before  beiug  used 
to  vaccinate,  which  was  done  succesafully. 

The  resulta  of  the  4th  and  oth  experiments  show  that 
even  when  lymph  is  incorporated  with  what  is  manifestly  & 
large  quantity  of  iwid  (nearly  equal  parts),  its  infecting  pro- 
perty is  but  suspended,  and  that  too  only  when  the  mixture  ia 
hermetically  sealed  from  the  atmosphere,  as  in  the  3rd  e^tperi* 
ment,  Whereas,  in  the  4th  and  5th  experiments,  where  the 
mixtures  were  exposed  and  the  acid  allowed  to  vapourise,  the 
lymph,  as  stated,  was  normally  active. 

Now,  when  vaccine  is  thus  so  oh\'iousIy  unaltered  by 
carbolic  add,  and  remembering  that  vaccine  is  inimical  to 
variollne,  if  we  are  to  be  allowed  to  reason  at  all,  it  seema 
a  just  conclusion  that,  at  least  to  a  similar  degree,  will  vario- 
line  be  unaltered  by  carbolic  acid,  and  if  so,  1  submit  there 
is  a  strong  presumption  that  all  zymotic  poisons  will,  under  the 
same  circumstances,  remain  active  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  that 
carbolic  acid  rather  antisepts- — rather  preserves  than  destroya 
their  infecting  powers,  iloreover,  it  will  he  concedetl  that  the 
conditions  of  the  experiments  were  liighly  in  favour  of  carbolic 
acid,  the  proportion  of  that  substance  present  being  greatly  In 
excess  of  the  quantity  which  it  ia  possible  to  use  m  practical 
excremental  or  aerial  disinfection. 

According  to  a  short  i>aragraph  in  the  British  Medico^l 
Jotii'Jtal  of  Feb.  21,  1874,  these  experiments  and  vicwg  have 
been  confirmed  in  a  rather  remarkable  manner.  It  reads  thus  : 
— '  It  is  stated  in  American  medical  journals  that  so  signal  was 
the  failure  of  carbolic  acid  as  a  preventive  of  yellow  fever  in 
New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  that  suspicion  was  awakened  tJmt  its 
effect  was  positively  injurious,  and  that  it  helped  to  spread 
the  disease.* 
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Vaccinia,  however,  as  I  have  shown,  can  be  rendered  inert 
by  exposure  to  certain  acid  vapours  for  24  hours  (though  I 
believe  a  much  shorter  time  would  suffice)  and  otherwi&e  under 
the  same  conditions  in  wbich  it  i*  unaffected  by  mixture  with 
carbolic  acid  vapuur  lor  36  hours.  All  true  science  harmoniseaif 
hence  this  fact  might  be  inferred  from  the  influence  of  acids 
on  organic  matter  ah-eady  adverted  to.  In  this  inatance  I  am 
disposed  to  consider  their  action  destructive,  as  the  nioielnrc  in 
lymph  is  insufficient  to  permit  of  fermentation.  These 
vapours,  as  seen  in  the  table*  are  sulphurous,  nitroiia,  acetic, 
and  hydrochloric;  the  chlorine  fi'om  chlin'ide  of  lime  pnK 
ducinp  also  hydrochloric  and  hypochtorous  vapour.  Now, 
when  vaccinia  can  thus  be  made  inert,  I  think  there  are  .strong 
reasons  for  concluding  that  9<>  will  variola,  because  as  vaccinia 
prevents  variola^  so  that  which  destroys  the  infecting  power  of 
vaccinia  must,  of  ueceaaityj  destroy  the  infecting  power  of 
variola;  and  moreover,  I  hold  it  would  be  justifiable,  in  prac- 
tice^ to  extend  these  inferences  so  as  to  include  all  infecta  and 
conta^a.  Unfortunately,  in  the  present  uimdition  of  our 
knowledge^  such  citnclusiona  cannot  be  tested  pracLically, 
we  dare  not  cjtperiment  on  an  unvaccinatcd  porsou  with 
variolous  matter  de8tri>yed  by  inference  only ;  and,  as  you  are 
aware,  the  spcoilic  toxic  principles  of  the  other  zymotica  have 
not  been  ii^olated. 

There  are  many  more  bodies,  such  as  acid  8alt9>  which  are 
probably  audzymotic  from  their  acid  reaction ;  but  as  thia 
quality  is  generally  weakened  by  combination  with  a  bu6C,  tlic 
acida  pfF  ne  should  always  be  used.  It  so  iiappena  that  hydi-o- 
chloric  acid,  besides  being  as  effective  as  uny,  is  the  cheaj>e9t 
of  all  acids,  This  substance,  as  you  know,  maybe  had  in  any 
quantity,  at  a  price  nest  to  nothing.  The  commercial  acid, 
diluted  with  about  50  paiis  of  water,  is  a  fair  strength  for 
general  diiiinfcctiug  or  antj^ymotie  puqioses,  though  it  raay 
be  used  stronger.  In  all  cases  of  zymotic  disease  under  my 
care,  I  advise  that  the  patient'a  clothes  be  steeped  for  12  hours 
Buch  a  solution  ;  and  in  typhoid  fever  that  a  |>ortion  of  the 

»e  fluid  be  put  in  the  vessel  which  receives  the  excreta,  and 

)efore   this  is  disposed  of,  that   it   be  mixed  with  more  of  a 

stronger  acid  solution,  ako   that  «  portion  be  sent  down   the 

closet  soil-pipe  afterwards.     Hydrochloric  acid,  unlike  nitric, 

liad  almost  uo  action  on  lead  in  the  cold. 

I  will  here  digress  shortly  to  notice  a  substance  which  is 
very  generally  recommended  as  a  disinfectant,  more  especially 
of  typhoid  and  choleraic  excreta,  namely,  ferrous  sulphate. 
Supposing   you   add    to   separate    portions  of    healthy   and 
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enteric  fsccal  matter  a  little  of  an  aqueoua  solution  of 
salt,  you  would  in  tht  first  instance  find  no  change  in  the  nj^pedl 
or  odour  of  the  mixture,  while  the  tjjihoid  excrement  would 
have  become  a  dirty  black  and  free  from  putrid  odour.  Xow 
I  apprehend  it  is  in  consequence  of  such  alterations  that  the 
use  of  ferrous  sulphate  is  advocated  in  disinfection.  What, 
then,  is  the  rationale  of  these  phenomena?  It  is  this — sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  ia  the  chief  cau^c  of  the  fetor  of  heahhy 
and  putrid  excrement ;  at  any  rate  I  am  sure  that  bodies  which 
decompose  sulphuretted  hydrogen  can  be  made  to  deodorise 
BUch  matters.  But  putrid  enteric,  and  atale  excrement  also 
contain  ammonia,  with  auimoniaco-magneaian  phosphate.  Now 
hydrogen  sulphide  and  ferrous  sulphate  are  only  mutually 
decomposed  in  alkaline  solutions;  hence  as  healthy  fajces  are 
acid,  no  decomposition  or  deodorisation  takes  place  when  ferrous 
suJphate  is  added,  whereas  both  ensue  with  typhoid  and  decom- 
posing healthy  faeces,  these  betng  alkaline  as  already  stated, 
^Experiment  shown.)  Sulphate  of  iron,  therefore,  is  not  a  de- 
odoriser in  every  case ;  the  medium  in  which  it  is  to  act  must 
be  alkaline  of  itself,  or  made  so.  But,  moreover,  the  mere 
removal  of  foetid  odour  from  putrid  matter  doea  not  imply  the 
destruction  or  diisarming  of  infecting  particles.  I  have  found 
that  ferrous  sulphate  retards  putrefaction  to  a  fair  degree,  and 
I  think  it  does  so  chiefly  by  appropriating  the  atmospheric 
oxygen  that  would  otherwise  combine  with  the  organic  matter, 
also  by  being  slightly  acid,  and  not  by  any  caustic  action.  For 
the  latter  reason  I  should  not  consider  a  typhoid  stool  rendered 
innocuous,  however  black  or  inodorous  it  had  been  made  by 
ferrous  sulphate^  until  it  was  well  drenched  with  a  strong  acid. 
In  short,  sulphate  of  iron  is  practically  merely  a  deodoriserj 
and  that  only  in  alkaline  solutions. 

The  experiments  with  vaccine  lymph  also  prove  that  to  aerial 
disinfection  acids  are  etfectively,  largely,  and  easily  applicable; 
hydrochloric,  acetic,  sulphurous,  and  nitrous  acids  being  vola- 
tile, plentiful,  cheap,  and  vapourlsed  with  facility.  In  practice 
I  usually  advise  several  platefuis  of  chloride  of  lime  to  be 
placed  in  various  parts  of  an  infected  house,  and  theiguitiuD  of 
greater  or  less  quantities  of  sulphur,  as  the  case  requires  or 
admits  of.  Also,  that  the  patient's  body  be  sponged  daily  with 
an  acid  lotion,  and  acid  drinks  freely  allowed* 

1  shall  now  very  brie6y  refer  to  the  action  of  alkaline  eub- 
fitances  on  animal  matter.  In  the  course  of  the  protracted 
series  of  experiments  already  alluded  to,  and  which  were  made 
to  deteimine  the  relative  antiseptic  powers  of  above  6U  sub- 
stances, aa  evinced  by  their  preventing  the  appearance  of  fungi 
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and  animalcules  in  orgnnic  fluids  with  wfaich  they  were  minced, 
I  fre(]uently  observed  tliat  several  of  these  bodies  scerued 
rather  to  accelerate  than  retard  the  beginning  of  putrefaction. 
It  was  also  noted  that  their  aolutiona  were  eitlier  alkaline  or 
neutral*  from  the  bodies  themselves  being  either  alkalies,  or 
alkaline  earths,  or  their  salts.  Further  investigations  confirmed 
these  results,  which  are  in  accordance  with  the  fact  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Gregory  in  hia  'Organic  Chemistry/  Ed.  3^  1852, 
pp.  3*2,  that  bodies  -with  nti  nlkatine  reaction^  to  which  I  may 
add  neutrat  salts  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths^  when  mixed 
in  small  proportion  with  organic  matter,  hasteu  its  decorapo- 
hitfon — a  fact  which  should  be  remembered  by  those  who 
recommend  tlie  mere  dusting  of  lime  on  open  drains. 

Such,  boweverj  is  not  the  result  if  excess  of  caustic  potaah 
be  added  to  a  recent  gulutioa  of  animal  substance;  Jor although 
there  is  an  almost  instantaneous  evolution  of  putrid  odour,  yet 
in  a  comparatively  brief  period  it  diaappears,  while  tbe  fluid 
remains  free  from  funn;i,  foetor,  tw  microzymea,  and  soon  ceftses 
to  give  a  precipitate  with  nitric  acid  mid  heat.  Again,  if  excess 
'of  potash  be  added  to  a  putrid  solution  of  beef  juice  its  micro- 
Zymes  quickly  die;  itebad  odour,  after  a  lengthened  period,  Is 
gone ;  while  its  turbidity  is  changed  to  transparencyj  and  it 
now  gives  no  response  to  albumen  tests. 

Regarding  the  action  of  alkalies  on  vaccinia,  which  sub- 
Btance  is  itself  alkalincj  I  have  only  three  experiments  to 
Eubmit. 

1st.  Two  tubes  of  vaccine  lymph  were  mixed  with  mss.  liq. 
pot.,  B*P.  Twenty-four  hours  after  the  mixture,  now  dried 
into  a  film,  waa  moistened  with  water,  and  a  child  vaccinated 
with  it     The  operation  wa*  uwsuccesafnL 

2nd.  Two  tubes  of  lymph  were  mijced  with  mss*  of  ti  mix- 
ture consisting;  of  1  part  of  liq*  pot.  in  20  of  water.  One  day 
After  the  residual  film  was  moistened  with  wuter  and  a  child 
Yaceinated  with  it.     The  operation  was  entirely  successful. 

."ird.  Two  tubes  of  iyniph  were  mixed  with  mss.  of  a  1  in  20 
solution  of  liq.  jxit.  and  water.  The  mixture  was  laid  aside  for 
10  days,  to  see  whether  more  prolonged  contact  of  the  potash 
and  lymph  would  annul  the  latter's  infecting  powers,  in  accord- 
&ncc  wii^  the  fact  that  alkalies  hasten  the  oxidation  of  organic 
matter.  The  remaining  film  was  moistened  with  Avater,  and  u 
«hild  vaccinated  with  it.     The  operation  wus  wnouccessful. 

The  lat  of  these  expcriment->  shows  that  the  infecting 
property  of  lymph  may  be  quickly  destroyed  by  mixture  with 
an  excess  of  potash. 

The  2Dd  proves  that  a  moderate  quantity  of  potash 
mixed  with  lymph  does  not  soon  annul  its  infecting  powers. 
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The  3rd  shows  that  if  the  conditions  of  the  second  aM'^ 
protoaged  fi>r  10  days,  ihe  lymph  is  made  non-infective.  Froia 
these  results  it  may  be  justly  conchided  that  variolous  And 
other  zymotic  poisons  would  in  the  same  circumatancea  be 
affected  similarly  to  thn  lymph;  also,  that  the  other  alkalie* 
Tvould  act  on  lymph  similarly  to  the  potash,  and  in  like  manner 
on  the  other  zymotica. 

The  action  of  acids  and  alkalies  on  organic  matter  may  be 
summed  up  thus  i^Acids  added  in  small  projjortion  to  a  fresh 
solution  cause  it  to  ferment,  and  prevent  it  putrefying.  Added 
in  larnje  proportion^  they  prevent  both  putrefaction  and  fer- 
mentation. Added  in  small  proportion  to  a  putrid  solutioDj 
putrescence  is  arrested  and  fermescenee  induced*  Add^  in 
large  proportion  to  a  fermenting  or  putnd  solution,  both  pro- 
cesses are  arrested  indcBnitely.  Vaccinia  is  quickly  made 
inert  by  acid  vapours* 

Alkalies  added  in  small  proportion  to  a  fresh  solution, 
hasten  putrefaction  and  prevent  fermentation ;  added  in  large 
proportion,  they  prevent  both  fermentation  aud  putrefaction; 
added  in  small  proportion  to  a  fermenting  solution,  ferme&cencc 
ift  arrested  and  putrescence  induced.  Potash  added  in  small 
proportion  to  putrid  soIutionSj  produces  no  apparent  effect; 
added  in  excess,  putrefaction  is  soon  expended.  Potash  mixed 
in  large  proportion  with  vacciniajquickl3^  makes  it  inert;  mijced 
in  moderate  proportion  and  for  a  short  time,  it  remains  active; 
mixed  in  moderate  proportion  for  10  days,   it  ceases  to  infect. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that  special  reference  to  tlie 
various  doctrines  of  the  immediate  causes  and  nature  of  putre- 
iaction  and  of  zymosis,  and  also  regai-din*;  the  moHiis  operttndi 
of  many  woU-kuowni  disinfectants,  has  hitlierto  been  purposely 
avoided*  These,  though  very  interesting,  consist  chiefly  of 
hypothetical  data,  so  ahstruae  and  complex  that  their  conside- 
ration wonld  in  all  probability  contribute  to  no  practical  re- 
sult. Nevertheless,  this  paper  would  be  somewhat  incomplete 
were  the  apparent  modes  of  operation  of  disinfectants  not,  at 
least,  briefly  noticed*  These  I  endeavoured  to  classify,  but 
no  an'angement  I  have  made  or  seen  has  satisfied  mc.  The 
following  is  that  of  Dr.  Lcthcby  submitted  t-ti  a  meeting  of  m&* 
dkal  officers  of  health  held  in  London  last  October.  He 
divides  disinfectants  into  four  chisses,  to  use  his  own  words^ 
*  according  to  the  manner  in  which  tbey  seem  to  destroy  or 
prevent  the  hurnful  thing  which  causes  offence  or  producea 
disease.'  As  examples  of  the  first  class,  he  alluded  to  the  eflfecta 
of  cold  and  dessication,  which  strengthen  the  afiinidea  of  or- 
ganic substances,  thus  enabling  them  to  resist  decay*     Second. 
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The  coagulatioii  of  albuminous  matters  by  alcohol^  creosote. 
The  mineral  acids,  and  most  mineral  ealte  which  thus  pro- 
duce new  compounds,  not  eusceplible  of  organisatioo  or  decay. 
I  Third.  To  the  oxidizing  effects  of  ehlorbie,  hypochloroua 
acid,  permanganate  of  potassium,  and  atmospheric  air,  aided  by 
•water  and  porous  bodies,  which  hurry  on  the  changes  of  de- 
composition and  oxidation^  so  that  the  pnrticleR  may  qiiiclcly 
arrive  at  the  final  stages  of  decay,  and  be  quickly  brought  to 
rest.  Fourth,  To  aulj}hurousj  carbolic,  and  cresylic  acids,  and 
to  the  volatile  oila  which  are  found  to  have  specific  jjowers  of 
disinfection. 

I  ehall  not  discuss  t!ua  aiTa»genient  further  than  to  remark 
that  the  majority  of  such  bodies  are  capable  of  acting  in  more 
than  one  of  these  ways.  Also,  that  the  action  of  a  disinfectant 
dependjs  in  fiome  degree  on  the  proportion  in  which  it  is  mixed 
■with  organic  matter.  But,  a&suming  the  relative  disinfecting 
powers  of  the  bodies  mentioned  as  ascertained,  the  prior  gtatc- 

[inent  still  holds  gnod«     Numerous  examples  might  be  csted.    I 

II  give  one.    Chromic  acid  is  a  powerful  coagulator  of  albu- 
»us  matters  j  it  has  a  strong   affinity   for  water  (whichi  I 

may  remark^  is  considercfl  the  /nof/wjrti/ifrrt/irf/of  anfiflpption  by 
common  salt);  it  is  also  a  strong  oxidizci-,  and  therefore 
deodorant 

>I  am  aware  the  imperfections  of  thia  commumcation  are 
uumerous,  for  which  I  plead  the  great  difficulty  of  the  sub- 
ject, which,  however,  I  trust  my  remarks  will  tend  to  lessen. 
Two  points  are  worthy  of  reiteration.  lat.  Putrefaction 
cf  organic  matter  may  be  imjteded,  arrested,  or  neutralised,  or 

*the  odour  neutralisetl  or  masked,  and  yet  any  zymotic  poison 
present,  In  all  probability,  be  unaffected,  conserTcd,  or  only 
made  dormant  for  a  short  time;  in  other  words,  the  experiments 
with  carbolic  acid  and  vaccinia  show  that  the  use  of  pure  anti- 
septics as  antizyraotics  is  a  jjalpable  paradox,  preservation  being 
practised  and  destruction  expected. 
H  2nd,  The  mineral  acids  are  true  disinfectants,  they  prevent 
^^  putrefaction,  they  arrest  putrefaction,  they  transform  putrefac- 
tion into  fermentation,  they  deodorise,  and,  what  is  most  impor- 
tant, they  are  highly  antizymotic  as  regards  vacciula,  and 
therefore  u  priori  of  other  contagia  and  infecta. 
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On  Water  used  for  Dutaestic  Purposes.     By  M.  M.  Pattison 

MuiR,  B\R,S.E.,  FX.'S. 

THERE  is  no  doubt  that  the  means  of  supply  exercises  a 
potent  influence  upon  tlie  character  of  water  whicli  18  used 
for  household  purposes.  The  question  as  to  whether  cisterns 
do  or  do  not  contansuiate  the  water  stored  in  them  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  yet  received  a  definite  answer.  This  subject^ 
althouj*;li  so  important,  has  unfortunately  for  the  laoet  part  been 
looked  at  from  a  really  unscienttfic  point  of  view.  People  have 
said  that  from  the  position  iu  w]iii;h  cisterns  are  placed,  from  the 
method  used  in  adapting  the  syatera  of  pipes  leading  to  and 
from  the  cisterns,  and  from  the  very  constitution  of  the  cisterna 
themselves,  there  really  must  be  a  hurtful  action  exercised  by 
these  cisterns  upon  water  stored  in  them.  But  the  only  means 
by  which  we  can  decide  this  question  is  by  direct  observation 
of  the  facts  tJiemselvea,  so  as  to  determine  experimentallj 
whether  the  alleged  action  takes  place  or  not ;  and  if  it  does 
take  place,  by  careful  measurement  of  the  action,  go  as  toaaeign 
to  it  its  proper  importance. 

Such  a  course  I  have  endeavoured  to  follow  in  investigatiBg 
one  part  of  this  mauy-'sided  problem  of  cistern  contamination. 

Our  household  cistema  arc  almost  invariably  lined  with 
lead  i  now  it  is  kuown  that  water  does  exert  a  certain  solvent 
action  upon  lead  i  here,  then,  there  seems  to  be  a  just  ground 
for  alarm. 

The  action  of  water  upon  lead  varies  with  ( I )  the  saline 
constituents  of  the  water,  (2)  the  brightness  of  the  surface  of 
the  lead  exposed,  and  (3)  the  time  of  espoaure.  This  solvent 
action  may  also  depend  upon  other  circumstances j  but  thostt  i 
which  I  have  mentioned  are,  I  think,  the  main  factors. 

In  my  e?iperiment«  500c.c,  of  distilled  water  were  poured ' 
into  clean  flasks,  and  to  each  was  then  added  a  weiglte' 
quantity  of  a  certain  salt  or  salts.  Pieces  of  clean  bright  lead 
were  then  suspended  by  threads  in  thegc  solutions,  so  that  the 
liquid  should  have  free  access  to  all  parts  of  the  lead.  The 
flasks  were  set  aside  for  25,  48,  and  72  hours,  at  the  expiry 
of  each  of  which  periods  the  amount  of  lead  which  had  passed 
into  solution  was  estimated. 

Distilled  water  dissolved  2  parts  of  lead  per  million  parts 
of  water  after  24  hours  exposure  i  after  72  hours  the  amount  of 
lead  in  solution  bail  increase-d  to  3  parts  per  million. 

Ijoc*h  Katrine  water  dissolved  1  part  in  24  hours,  the  same 
amount  in  48  hours,  and  1'5  parts  of  lead  per  millioD  of  water 
in  72  hours. 
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The  presence  of  1*4  p^rains  of  ainmanium  nitrate  per  gallon 

■  of  water  greutly  increased  tl»e  Bolvent  action  of  this  water 
upoti  lead;  after  24  hours  13  parts,  jvnJ  after  T2  hours  25 
parts  of  lead  per  niilliou  of  water  had  passed  Into  sohitbn. 
The  presonce  of  such  salts  as  Bodium  sulphate,  potaaaiura  or 
calcium  carbonate,  calcium  chloride,  &o.t  greatly  retarded  the 
&olvent  action  of  the  water  upon  lead;  thus  in  one  experiment 
with  water  containing  H  grains  of  sodium  sulphate,  2'S  grains 
of  potasfiium  carbonate,  and  7  grains  of  calcium  chloride  per 
galloii,  the  amount  of  lead  dissolved  after  72  hours  waa  efjual 
to  only  O'l  parts  per  million.  The  conclusion  which  I  am  in- 
clined to  draw  from  these  and  other  simitar  experiments,  which 
I  need  not  here  detail,  is  that,  considering  the  composition  of 
most  of  our  potable  waters,  and  also  considering  the  ytate  ot 
our  household  cif^tems — which  state  certainly  cannot  be 
described  by  the  words  bright  or  clean — there  isi  generally 
speaking,  little  to  fear  from  lead-poisoning  brought  about  by 

1  the  solvent  action  of  those  waters  upon  these  cisterin^^ 

But   there  is  another  ground    of   complaint   against    the 
cistern  a. 

Sewer  gases  are  known  to   us  as  one  of  the  most  deadly 

I  enemies  against  which  we  have  to  fight.  Now  are  not  our 
ciateniSf  by  their  very  construction,  traps  set  tocMch  these  foul 
gases,  and  dLstribute  tiiem  over  the  house  rm  their  mission  of 
death?  The  answer  to  this  quegtinn  must  ho  twofold  ;  it  must 
tell  us  (l)  whether  or  not  we  possess  a  means  of  detecting  and 
measuring  the  amount  of  sewer  gasea  in  water,  anu  (2) 
whetlser  or  not  cistern  water  is  actually  contaminated  by  these 
gases,  and  if  it  is,  to  what  extent  this  conta^uination  proceeds. 

^  Id  order  to  answer  with  a  tolerable  decree  of  accuracy  the 
first  of  these  questions,  1  suspended  a  clean  porcelain  basin 
aining  about  one  litre  of  distilled  water  (free  from  am- 
monia) covered  over  with  bibulous  paper,  at  a  <tistance  of  six 
or  eight  feet  from  the  (Surface  of  a  large  drain  i-unniug  under 
South  Portland  Street.  This  drain  cairies  nflT  the  refuse  matter 
from  a  large  district  chJefly  occupied  by  dwelling-houses.  It 
was  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Carrick,  the  master  of  works 
at  Glasgow,  that  I  was  enabled  to  carry  out  this  expoi'iment. 
After  ^^  hours  the   basin  was  withdrawn^  and  the  fi'oe  and 

Ialbumenoid  ammonia  in  the  water  estimated  by    Wax^klyu's 
method^  with  the  following  results  : 
Free  fimaionia     =  OGO  pirbs  pir  million. 
AJtiBmenoid  do^  »  (}'&4     „  „ 

These  results  clearly  sliow  that  if  waiter  be  expos  ^'1  to  th':; 
action  of  sewer  gases  it  quickly  bacome^  largely  cost  miQat^i 
3  A 
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thereby ;  and  that  we  possess,  in  the  ammonia  process,  a  ready 
means  of  detecting  and  comparatively  measuring  this  con- 
tamination. 

I  now  proceeded  to  test,  by  means  of  the  method  just  men- 
tioned, a  number  of  waters  taken  from  cisterns.  Mr.  Maclcod, 
the  Sanitary  Inspector  for  the  city,  was  good  enough  to  let  me 
have  samples  of  water  taken  from  many  different  houses,  some 
of  the  better  class,  others  of  the  lower;  and  I  also  myself 
obtained  a  considerable  number  of  samples,  chiefly  from  houses 
in  the  AVest  End  of  Glasgow.  Without  going  into  details  of  all 
measurements,  I  may  state  that  the  amount  of  free  ammonia 
■varied  but  slightly,  averaging  0*02  parts  per  million  of  water. 
Albumenoid  ammonia  was  also  very  steady,  averaging  0*08 
parts  per  million  of  water. 

The  amount  of  nitrogen  existing,  as  nitrates  and  nitrites,  I 
found  to  average  about  0*3  parts  per  million. 

Now  these  waters  cotild  not  be  pronounced  sewage-con- 
taminated. In  the  houses  from  which  these  waters  were  taken 
there  was  a  more  or  less  constant  change  going  on  in  the  water 
stored  in  the  cistern ;  water  was  continually  being  run  off,  and 
fresh  water  was  as  continually  rushing  in  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency. But  upon  measuring  the  ammonia,  &c.,  in  a  sample 
of  water  taken  from  a  cistern,  in  a  good  house  in  the  West 
End,  in  which  the  water  had  remained  almost  undisturbed  for 
weeks,  a  marked  difference  was  discovered. 

This  water  gave  0*085  parts  of  free  ammonia  per  million, 
0*12  parts  of  albumenoid,  and  0*463  parts  of  nitrogen,  as  nitrates 
and  nitrites,  per  million. 

Such  a  water  must  be  pronounced  at  any  rate  suspicious ; 
the  action  of  sewer  gas  begins  to  be  here  traceable ;  and  in  our 
ignorance  of  the  amount  of  such  contamination  which  may  be 
really  hurtful,  I  think  we  would  act  wisely  in  condemning  such 
a  water  as  this. 

To  this  part  of  the  inquiry  my  experiments  then  give 
answer:  The  influence  of  sewer  gases  upon  cistern  water  is 
not  in  ordinary  cases  sufficiently  great  to  be  detected  by  the 
chemical  means  at  present  at  our  disposal,  but  whenever  the 
water  has  been  undisturbed  for  some  time  in  cisterns,  then  this 
hurtful  action  begins  to  make  its  presence  known ;  and  as  we 
thus  learn  that  the  water  in  a  cistern  actually  does  sometimes 
dissolve  sewer  gases,  we  cannot  be  too  careful  in  doing  all  in 
our  power  to  remove  even  *  the  appearance  of  evil.* 
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JVficer  Analysts f  Past  and  Present.  By  J.  Alfred  "Wanklyn, 
Correspondinor  Member  of  the  Uoyal  Bavarian  Academy  of 
Science,  Public  Analyst  for  Bucks. 

NATURAL  AVater  contains  more  or  less  mineral  matter, 
which  it  has  dissolved  from  the  soil  or  earth  \vith  which 
it  has  come  in  contact,  air  and  gases  deiived  from  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  small  quantities  of  or*janic  matter. 

The  older  water  analysis  dealt  successfully  with  the 
mineral,  and  also  with  the  gaseous  constituents,  but  failed 
altogether  to  deal  with  the  organic  matter  in  drinking  water. 
The  old  method  of  measuring  the  organic  matter  in  water  was 
by  igniting  the  solid  residue  left  on  evaporating  a  known 
volume  of  water  to  dryness,  the  loss  on  igntion  being  taken  to 
represent  the  organic  matter  contained  by  the  water  operated 
upon.  Such  measurements  of  organic  matter  in  water  are. 
however,  of  no  value,  inasmuch  as  loss  on  ignition  is  occasioned 
by  many  circumstances  besides  the  presence  of  organic  matter. 
The  conversion  of  nitrates  into  carbonates  causes  loss  on  iffni- 
tion,  and  the  one  or  two  grains  of  nitric  acid  existing  in  most 
Tarieties  of  drinking  waters,  cause  a  loss  on  ignition,  which  is 
far  greater  than  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  destruction  of  the 
organic  matter. 

All  determinations  of  organic  matter  in  drinking  water 
which  date  before  the  year  1867  are  to  be  rejected  as  neces- 
sarily untrustworthy. 

In  the  year  1867  the  ammonia  process  of  water  analysis 
was  brought  out,  and  the  estimation  of  traces  of  nitrogenous 
organic  matter  in  water  became  a  possibility.  The  diligent 
application  of  this  process  has  shown  tiiat  good  drinking  water  is 
wondrously  free  from  organic  nitrogenous  matter;  deep  spring 
water  sometimes  containing  less  than  one  part  of  nitrogenous 
substance  in  ten  millions  of  water,  and  a  degree  of  purity  such 
that  two  millions  of  water  do  not  contain  more  than  one  part 
of  nitrogenous  matter  should  be  reached  by  every  water 
company.  

On  the  Neglect  of  Infants  in  Large  Townsy  with  some  Remarks 
on  the  Creche  JSystcm.^  By  the  K 'v.  J.  Elder  Gumming, 
D.D.,  Minister  of  the  Parish  ol'  S;indyford,  Glasgow. 

*  11  THAT  do  they  do  (asked  ('harlos  Dickens  of  the  rector  of 

T  T     a  parish  in  a  large  English  town) — what  do  they  do  with 

the  infants  of  the  mothers  wli*    work  in    the  mills?'     *  Oh,' 

1  See  Traiuaetvms,  ISOlf.  p.  491. 
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replied  the  clergyman,  *  tliey  bring  them  tty  me,  and 
care  of  them— ^i*  the   churchward  !^ 

This  striking  sentence  fi-om  tlic  Biography  of  Dickens  hy 
Mr.  Forster  may  serve  as  a  motto  fur  tlie  present  paper  on  the 
neglect  of  infanta  in  our  large  towns,  witli  some  remarks  on 
the  CrSche  system. 

I.  That  there  may  be  as  little  misunderstanding  of  my  abject 
as  possible,  1  propose  to  treat  as  infants  all  children  under  the 
age  of  five  years.  And  the  fact  which  forces  itself  on  our 
attention  is  the  Aery  large  mortality  of  this  class,  especially  in 
large  towns.  Taking  the  Kegistration  figures  for  the  whole  of 
Scotland  during  ten  years  ending  1870,  1  find  that  37*56  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  mortality  ig  of  children  under  five.  But 
when  wc  separate  the  peo[)le  into  the  three  divii=ions  of  insular, 
mainland  rural,  and  towns  (meaning  by  towns  places  having 
at  least  10,000  inhabitants),  we  find  that  the  deaths  of  infanU 
fonn  in  the  insular  districts  only  2-1 -6  per  cent.  ;  in  tlie  main- 
land ruralj  32*9 ;  and  in  the  towns,  43  per  cent.  Tlie  difference 
then  between  24'G  and  43^  or  to  take  the  mean  of  the  first 
two  districts,  between  29  and  43  per  cent.,  is  that  which  has 
been  called  the  preventible  mortality.  In  other  and  preferable 
words,  14  per  cent,  of  the  infantile  mortality  of  towns  in  Scot- 
land is  due  to  local  causes,  which  might  he  much  modified,  if 
not  entirely  removed* 

The  law  of  Nature  is  that  infants  are  dependent  on,  and 
should  be  watched  by  their  mothers.  This  is,  above  all,  true 
for  the  first  eight  or  nine  months  of  their  lives.,  Butj  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  many  mothers  in  large  towns  are  engaged  in  outdoor 
occupations  fiir  their  livelihood  and  support,  which  are  fitl*- 
pended  only  for  a  few  days  before,  and  for  a  few  weeks  after 
the  birth  of  children. 

That  there  is  a  necessity  laid  on  many  mothers  so  to  labour 
is  manifest  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  condition  and 
liabits  of  the  poorer  population.  There  are  at  least  five  cai 
which  may  be  said  to  imply  or  produce  this  necesBity., 

1.  The  small  wages  of  the  father  when  lie  iB  not  engaged 
in  any  of  the  regular  and  well-paid  eniployuients  of  the  artisan,, 
but  In  odd  work  which  brings  less  than  £\  per  week. 

2.  This  is  aggravated  by  the  frequent  occun-ence  of  a  Iwgel 
family  in  conjunction  with  the  small  wages  already  referred  t<^ 

3.  The  pressure   of  poverty  becomes  much  greater  whea 
the  father  is  in  broken  hcfllth.     If  altogether  imable  to  work>] 
there  are  means  of  assistance   at  hand  ;  but    there  is  a 
margin   of  cases,  and   thc^e  are  r>ftcn    the  hardest   and  mt»tj 
diflScult   to  deal  with,   where  health  is  iudiffcrent,  and   lightl 
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occasional  work  is  possible,  but  where  that  is  not  sufficient  to 
keep  a  family  in  decent  comfort. 

4.  The  death  4"if  a  father  l(?:iving  three  or  more  children 
uudof  five  year*  of  :ig€'  i»  another  ca&e  of  fi'ei[uout  occurrcjice, 
Trhere  the  niotKer  must  of  nc-cesfeity  work  for  her  livelihood. 
Of  course,  the  Potfr  Law  in  such  cases  gives  iwisiatance  ;  but  it 
cannot  be  denied  thnt  tlic  aa&istatice  is  by  no  means  sufficient  by 
itself  to  sustain  a  family,  and  possibly  it  would  not  be  right  tff 
insist  that  it  should  be  so,  considering  all  the  cii'cunistances 
ivhicb  iiiUBt  be  taken  into  account.  No  doubt  also  this  is  but 
a  teiii]>orary  ca^je  of  distress,  parsing  away  after  a  few  years ; 
but  oilier  such  casea  come  in  to  supply  its  place,  and  a  constant 
enccession  of  temporary  inatancea  becomes  an  abiding  soeial 
evil. 

5.  Add  to  these  reasons  this  tiftb,  that  under  the  excellent 
^mpulsory  clause  in  the  late  Education  Act  for  Scotland,  which 

i^ing gradually  enforced,  children  between  five  and  thirteen 
vmst  be  sent  to  school,  a  fact  which  operatca  in  two  ways  to  the 
farther  poverty  of  the  family,  by  the  payment  of  school  fees,  and 
by  occupyinjjin  unrcmunerative  employment  the  elder  children 
■who  were  eitncr  paid  for  watching  iho  infants  of  other  parents, 
er  who,  by  attending  to  their  own  infant  brothera  and  gjatcrs, 
jBCtthc  mother  free  to  work  for  wages. 

These  facts  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  necessity  which 
poverty  lays  upon  many  mothers  of  infant  children  to  labour 
m  mills  and  various  other  employments,  a,nd  to  show  that  a 
legislative  nicasure  on  the  subjcctj  forbidding  alisolutely  such 
labour,  would  only  deepen  the  poverty  and  distress  which 
press  on  many  families.  Such  an  artificial  remedy  for  a  natural 
evil  (though  at  first  sight  having  much  to  recommend  it)  would 
only  force  into  other  channels  the  em]>loyment  of  women. 
Poverty  must  have  recourse  to  expedients ;  necessity  ilisregards 
and  honest  cm[tlayment  is  at  least  better  than  theft, 
iitig  the  flood  of  poverty  back  by  impenetrable  gates  will 

i€  it  to  find  out  crannies  through  ^vhicb  it  may  leak,  and 
after  all  only  deepen  its  rieing  tide, 

IL  The  negiect  of  infants  arising  from  the  employment  of 
tJieir  mother  is  found  telling  upon  them  in  time  of  health  and 
tXeo  of  sickness,  both  of  whioh  deserve  a  few  words  of  cxplaua- 
tioQ. 

In  health,  they  are  neglected  (1.)  by  the  nurses  to  whom 
they  are  entrusted-  These  I  have  found  to  be  either  old 
women,  who  from  age  or  rheumatisin  are  unable  to  labour 
theoisclvea,  and  are  unfit  to  manage  infants? ;  or  they  arc 
ehildrcQ  just  a  ii^yv  years  older  than  tlieir  helpless  charges* 
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Two  great  evils  come  from  this  state  of  thingB.  Old  women 
arc  in  the  habit  of  dnirrgiTig  the  infanta  to  keep  them  quiet  and 
asleep.  The  extent  to  which  thi&  goes  on  in  a  large  ton-n  \%  not 
generally  knoivii.  An  old  woman  Laving  charge  of  two  or 
three  infants  at  once  is  constantly  tempted  to  give  them 
laudanum  or  whisky  to  induce  sleep.  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  even  some  of  the  montlily  nurses  among  the  rich  urc  not 
gnillless  of  the  same  hahit.  1  know  of  a.  case,  where  the  nurso 
of  a  riuh  man's  child  confeFsed  to  ha^-ing  jnit  a  whole  glass  of  | 
whisky  into  tlie  babyV  bottle*  and  of  having  given  Mr  tchotf 
of  it  to  the  child  on  an  occasion  when  she  had  reastm  to  wish  the 
infant  to  sleep  soundly  for  some  tixne.  I  know  of  a  second  case, 
where  a  nurse  confessed  to  havin;^  given  a  quantity  of  laad- 
anum  to  an  infant,  wldeh  very  nearly  ended  in  death.  And  I 
know  a  third  case,  where  a  delicate  child,  heir  to  a  larf^e  pro- 
perty,  suddenly  died,  and  \\diere  all  the  P5^uptoms  pointed  in 
the  same  direction.  The  leeson  from  all  this  obviou&ly  i?,  that 
mothers  should  attend  to  their  own  children,  and  delegate  as 
little  as  possible  to  n  nurse"*  cni'e. 

2«  The  evils  to  which  ckild-nurses  subject  their  infant 
charges  are  not  less  grievous,  I  have  in  mv  eye  two  eases — 
one  in  a  large  city,  and  one  in  a  village"— where  tlie  door  wga 
locked  on  children  by  the  mother  when  she  went  to  work*  anil 
where  fire  broke  out  in  the  room  from  the  children  playing  with 
itj  the  result  being  in  one  ca^e  the  death  of  two  childreu_,  and  in 
the  other  the  burning  of  the  house. 

3.  The  last  illustration  of  the  neglect  nfinfantawheu  in  health 
that  I  can  mention  Is,  the  improper  and  insufficient  food  which 
is  given  them.  Thia  and  many  other  important  matters  have 
been  well  touched  on  by  Dr.  Kussell,  the  medical  officer  of  the 
eity  of  Glasgow,  to  whom  the  community  is  in  many  ways  niu<;h 
indebted.  And  it  is  beyond  measure  surprising  that  mothen 
shoidd  have  so  little  conception  of  what  is  wholesome  food  ami 
what  is  all  bat  poisonous  for  their  infants^  Only  we  must 
make  this  allowance,  that  bitter  poverty  compels  them  often- 
times to  offer  food  which  they  know  to  be  deleterious. 

The  neglect  of  infants,  whrn  ?V/,  is  of  the  grossest  kind. 
Here  are  some  of  the  startling  facts. 

Very  many  are  sick,  and  even  die  without  any  medical  super- 
vision or  care*  Possibly  enough,  this  may  ha|>[)en  even  in  eases 
where  the  parents  are  in  comfortable  eircumstanees.  In  the 
best  districts  of  Glapgow^  for  instance,  only  83"5  per  cent,  of 
the  infants  who  die  are  medically  certified  ;  and  we  have  reason 
tn  believe  that  medical  certificates  and  medical  attendance 
are  nearly  co-extensiTe.     Over  16  per  cent.,  therefore,  of  the 
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infants  who  die  maybe  prci^umed  to  die  so  suddenly  as  t(j  have 
no  medical  caro  in  such  dislficta.  But  when  we  tHko  the  worst 
and  poorest  districts  in  Glasgow,  the  percentage  of  infant 
deaths  Umt  are  so  certified  is  only  3'i"5,  leaving  GG  per  ccDt. 
of  children  uuder  five  who  die  without  being  aided  by  tuedical 
skill.  There  is  at  least  here  a  margin  of  ."JO  per  cent*  of 
neglect  in  cases  of  sickness  which  ends  in  death. 

Much  of  this  neglect  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  ignorance 
that  the  children  arc  in  any  danger;  where  an  experienced  ey© 
would  at  once  detect  disease,  the  uiothcr  sees  only  sleepinesa 
or  dificomfort.  Much,  too,  must  he  attributed  to  the  mistaken 
remedies  administered  to  sick  children  under  the  injudiciouB 
Oilviee  of  neighbours.  I  liav.e  known  a  pining  child,  whoso 
constitution  ^^-a8  fairly  fighting  with  his  illness,  who  was  made 
by  its  mother  to  swallow  a  glass  of  rum  as  a  medicine,  which 
finished  tlie  |K>or  little  iellow  in  three  days*  I  iiave  known 
another  whose  mother  lelt  it  in  her  house  quite  alone,  to  go 
into  town  for  yarn  to  &pin  at  ho»ue,  locking  the  door  as  fiho 
treat.  When  she  returned,  alter  an  hour  or  twi/a  al>aence, 
she  found  the  infant  lying  dead,  where  it  had  been  set  down — 
the  laat  hour  of  its  paiu  and  struggle  being  seen  by  no  human 
eye* 

m.  The  Crt'c/ie  System.— It  is  in  such  circumstances  that 
for  some  years  past  a  new  charitable  institutiou  hns  been  carried 
on  called  a  Crccht.  The  name  is  the  French  word  for  a  mfiuffer, 
and  ia  redolent  of  sacred  fissocintioms;  and,  as  may  be  guessed 
the  name,  tlie  whole  charity  is  (►f  French  origin,  For  the 
thirty  yeai-s  they  liavo  been  used  in  difffreiit  towns  in 
France, where  they  are  sometimea  of  n  semi-public  and  municipal 
character.  In  London,  Liverpool,  and  a  few  of  the  large  manu- 
facturing towns  of  England,  they  have  been  in  exiateuce  for  a 
few  years.  One  wiw  tned  in  Glasgow  a  few  years  since  without 
Buccesaj  a  second  in  Edinburgh,  which  has  been  removed  into 
the  cuuntry  ;  and  a  third  is  to  be  found  in  Perth.  In  Glasgow 
thrae  have  been  founded  within  the  last  ten  years.  They  nre 
on  somewhat  dificrent  principles,  as  to  the  age  of  children,  &c., 
and  the  writer  coufinea  himself  to  a  description  of  that  which 
is  under  hia  own  su]>erintendenco  at  No,  39  Sister  Street, 
Carlton.  A  hirge  room  is  fitted  up  aa  a  nursery,  surrounded 
by  cote  and  cradles,  and  filled  with  little  chairs,  toys,  &c.  A 
side  mom  is  also  kept  as  an  extra  &leeping-place  when  required. 
The  cliildrcn  (who  are  all  under  five  years  idd)  arc  only  ad- 
mitted after  careful  inquiry  as  to  the  circumstances  of  their 
parents,  and  on  payment  (in  advance)  *if  threepence  per  day. 
They  are  brought  in  at  7  a,;.i.,  visited  by  their  mothers  about 
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1  P.M.  for  niirsin^  purposes,  and  removed  hy  7  P.M.  The 
first  process  iu  the  morning  is  a  warm  bath,  after  which  eacli 
child  is  clothed  ia  a  dress  belonging  to  the  Creche,  which  it 
wears  till  it  is  about  to  be  removed  at  nigkt,  when  it  resumes 
ite  own  clothea.  A  medical  man  visits  the  Cr^he  once  a  weelc, 
fluperintending  the  arranijcments,  and  giving  directions,  whose 
object  h  to  secure  that  only  children  who  are  free  from  di&caso 
are  admitted  from  time  to  time.  The  food  giveti  to  thcL'hitt.IreQt 
according  to  a  tcale  of  diet,  la  aUo  approved  by  liira,  Ue- 
sides  the  two  rooms  already  refeiTcd  to,  there  are  a  hath-roorai 
and  a  kitclien.  The  maximum  number  of  children  at  any  oqo 
time  is  twenty,  who  are  taken  care  of  by  a  matron  and  two 
assistants.  In  summer  and  warm  days,  arrangements  ore 
being  made  for  some  of  tte  cliildren  being  taken  out  in  turn 
for  an  airing  in  a  ptrambulator.  The  total  annual  cost  of  tlie 
institutian,  inckiding  rent,  wagoa,  &c.,  is  about  120^.,  of  which 
about  45/.  is  contributed  by  the  pence  paid  for  adLuission.  *l'he 
improvement  on  tlie  heattb  and  appearance  of  the  children  is 
very  great  after  a  few  months*  And  jirobably,  after  a  few 
years'  experience,  tlie  result  in  lessening  the  mortality  of  infants 
will  be  very  great.  I  am  not  an  advucate  for  Laving  a  large 
Creche  of  fifty  or  si^cty  children^  pai'tly  because  so  many  can- 
not be  attended  to  individually,  partly  because  the  circum- 
atonces  of  the  parents  canoot  be  so  accurately  known ;  and 
partly  because  the  biinging  the  cliildren  long  distances  has 
many  evils  which  need  not  be  specified.  A  number  of  small 
institutions  taking  up  district  after  district  would  seem  better 
fitted  to  meet  the  evils  complained  of. 

There  are  several  conditiona  necessary  to  success  :^ — 

1.  Such  an  institution  is  not  meant  for  the  lowest  class  of 
mothers,  who  are  not  emploj'ed  in  labour,  and  who  are  neither 
able  nor  willing  to  pay  for  tlieir  children,  and,  therefore,  it 
will  not  succeed,  as  a  rule,  in  the  worst  localities. 

2,  It  is  not  meant  for  the  children  of  mothers  who  work  at 
home,  and  who  have  the  opportunity  of  attending  to  their 
children  hour  by  hour,  but  is  adapted  to  such  classes  as  labour 
abroad,  including  the  workers  iu  mills  and  factorlea:  so  that 
it  is  in  a  locality  where  many  such  workers  live  that  it  should 
be  planted  to  be  successful, 

S.  For  a  time,  at  least,  it  ought  to  be  connected  with  a 
large  and  systematic  mission,  of  wliich  it  should  form  a  part ; 
and,  though  1  think  it  ought  never  to  be  wholly  gratuitous, 
yet  it  cannot  be  altogether  self-supporting,  I  found  very 
large  sums  i>aid  to  old  women  for  uursing  the  children  before 
we  took  charge  of  them,  amounting  in  one  case.  If  1  remember 
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Tiglit,  to  lenpenco  a  daj  for  one  chilli;  and  the  sum  of  tlirce- 
pencc*  which  we  have  becu  led  to  ohai'ge,  bus  jii'oved  enough 
to  pay  for  the  food  of  the  children  and  uthcr  cxpeuBes,  except 
lent  and  wages. 

1  have  met  with  two  objections  to  the  institution  among 
outsiders* 

The  ono  is  tliat  it  tends  to  increase  improvident  marriages, 
and  to  facilitate  the  support  of  illegitimate  children.  The 
subject  of  illegitimrite  children  has  jgiven  us  n  good  deal  of 
concern*  "\Ve  have  (and  I  think  justly)  refused  to  exclude 
these  systematically  from  the  benefits  of  the  CrOche,  believing 
that  some  of  the  most  necessitous  cases  are  to  he  found  in  that 
clasa,  and  that  it  may  be  the  truest  chanty  to  ns&ist  them. 
But  we  have  dealt  with  any  such  applications  with  very  great 
caution,  and,  as  n  matter  of  fact,  have  only  found  it  desirable 
hitherto  to  admit  two  cases.  I  believe,  in  most  ingtauceSj  tho 
mothers  of  illegitimate  infants  Jind  it  needful  to  board  them 
out  where  they  can  be  taken  care  of  by  night  aa  wcU  as  by 
day.  As  to  the  encouragement  of  improvident  marriages^  the 
same  charges  might  be  made  against  infirmaries  and  sick  cliil- 
ds^TL^  hospitals.  The  fact  is  that  those  who  contract  such 
unions  do  not  err  on  far-sighted  calculation  of  advantages  for 
their  children,  hut  on  a  want  of  all  calcutatioa  of  the  future 
"whatever. 

The  other  objection  which  i  have  heard  urged,  is  that  the 
Creche  system  may  lead  many  mothers  to  work  who  would 
otherwise  take  charge  of  their  infants  at  liome.  I  think  there 
j3  more  in  thin  objection  than  in  the  former ;  and  it  can  only 
be  met  by  carciul  inq^uiry  into  the  circumstances  of  the 
parents,  and  the  admisaiim  of  the  cl]ildi*cu  of  those  only  who 
are  projjer  subjects  of  the  charity.  There  will  always  be  a 
sufficient  number  of  applicants  for  admission  to  give  ^n  abun- 
dant choice  of  the  moit  suitable  cases. 

The  advantages  wluch  may  be  fairly  claimed  for  the  system 
are : — For  the  infants  themselves^  good  and  suitable  food, 
sufficient  warmth,  shelter,  and  ventilation,  constant  cleanli- 
ness, and  medical  care.  J^or  the  itwther.f^  the  et^'cct  has  come 
to  be  that,  accustomed  to  see  their  children  iu  a  state  entirely 
different  from  what  they  ever  knew  before,  they  make  after- 
wards an  effort  to  keep  them  so.  And  for  the  puhiic  ut  lan/e, 
it  may  be  hoped  ilmt  an  extension  of  the  system  would  gradu- 
ally lead  to  a  great  decrease  in  infantine  mortality,  and  to  a 
rapid  and  decided  improvement  in  the  bodily  condition  and 
health  of  the  children  who  are  spared. 
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The^  Turkish  or  Hot-Air  Bnih^  in  relation  to  the  Social  Position, 
or  CdJiffition,  or  Progress  of  the    W/frkiui)   Clans.      By   K, 

MONTEITLI. 

HAVE  been  induced  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  Turkish 
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objects  as  yours  mny  tiot  conclurte  its  labours  without  advert^ 
«iicc  to  means  which  are  Tvithin  easy  grasp  for  their  prumo- 
tion. 

If  a  general  punty  of  the  human  fraoie-^if  a  victoiy  over 
some  of  the  chief  disadvantagea  of  our  climate,  and 
over  others  attending  many  of  our  special  industries — if 
economy  in  the  methods  of  preserrinir  and  restom-;  lietilth  be 
matters  interesting  to  humanity  anil  science — and,  finally,  if 
the  bodily  Diise  and  modest  dignity  of  the  working  man  and 
his  home  tend  to  counteract  any  one  of  the  prevalent  vices — 
tlieu  the  cause  which  I  advocate  does  in  truth  coincide  with 
almost  the  wliole  circumference  of  the  subject  which  constitutes 
the  raisou  d'etre  of  this  Association. 

These  may  seem  b(.>ld  words,  but  it  ia  not  as  an  indi>idiial 
that  I  take  courage  to  pronounce  them.  I  do  sn  at  the  sohci- 
tation  of  many  intelligent  merabera  of  the  working  dnastt 
themselves — men  with  whom  the  Turkish  bath  lias  been  & 
study  ;  and,  what  ia  more  to  the  point,  a  habit  for  tnany 
years.  Preston,  Bolton,  Stockport,  Birminffham,  Manchester, 
and  many  other  centres  of  English  industry,  have  each  its 
nucleus  of  eminently  inte]lio;ent  artizans,  whose  educ'ation., 
though  not  unaided  by  books,  has  been  chiefly  that  afforded  by 
their  own  lives  of  skilled  labour.  Such  are  not  the  men  to 
be  carried  away  by  words  and  fancies  when  the  matter  in  hand 
is  one  ivhich  touc!ies  their  own  daily  comforts  and  liou^eliold 
experience.  It  is  no  nostrum  of  political  theory  wJiich  they 
have  turned  to  iu  order  to  better  their  condition.  Among  them 
arc  various  complexions  of  x^olitics  and  religion;  but  they  unite 
in  urging  on  your  notice  conclusions  which  their  own  bodies 
and  their  own  weekly  bills  have  recorded  for  them.  Some  of 
them,  whom  I  rejoice  to  know,  are  veritable  Ftitdents — masten^ 
indeed*  of  much  that  it  were  well  if  our  senators  understood 
aa  thoroughly :  but  on  our  immediate  subject  these  claim  no 
more  authority  than  they  allow  to  those  of  their  colleagues 
who  only  possess  good  faith  and  good  sense. 

Some  of  these  men  happening  to  know  that  1  have,  dnriD^ 
winter  residence  in  different  parts  of  Kurope,  put  up  for  my 
own  use  and  that  of  friends  no  fewer  than  nine  Turkish  baths, 
and  aware  of  my  intimate  connection  with  the  city  in  whtelt 
this  Conccress  has  now  met,  have  in  zeal  for  their  own  class,  or 
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rather,  fur  tbefr  general  welfare,  clthrr  by  separate  letters  or 
by  diiouinents  stibscribcd  in  common,  urged  iiic  not  to  tose  the 
occasion,  but  if  posdbEe  to  induce  you  to  listen  nnd  mnke  thia 
cause  your  own. 

Having  thus,  as  I  truslj  dimliilHhed  the  charge  of  presiimp'. 
tion  perhaps  othci-wisc  impending,  1  proceed  to  cundensc  to 
the  uttermost  tho  matter  of  my  brief, 

1  resist  the  temptation  to  nddiicc  the  argument  of  anti- 
quity, or  to  borrinv  what  has  alreiidy  been  so  well  ^aid  by 
0ther3  who  have  traced  the  bath  from  times  primeval  to  it*  use 
by  those  wliom  we  eraphalically  call  *  the  men  of  Rome  * — the 
race  whose  severe  raannera,  iron  frames,  and  iron  wills  plc?ad 
better  in  its  behtdf,  during  some  centuries  at  least,  tlinn  even 
the  s-plendid  intellects  and  beautiful  forms  of  Grect-e.  Tln)se 
architectural  wonderg  which  attest  the  dtiily  use  i>f  the  hath 
by  athlete  and  phihit^opher,  by  ruler  and  by  ruled,  uiufit  be 
&im]ily  passed  by,  Suffice  it  to  say^  that  Greece  and  Rome 
ran  their  careera  under  ^  systematic;  treatment  of  tbe  brnly 
aJuioat  the  direct  contrary  of  oure.  Of  that  system  tlie  Lath 
of  heated  air  was  the  fundamental  feature  ;  in  4Jther  words,  the 
verj'  bath  of  which  my  clients  have  become  poesesacd,  and  of 
wfiieh  they  entreat  you  to  become  the  patrons. 

But  it  is  well  to  observe  that  this  species  of  hath  has  ob- 
tained the  name  by  which  it  la  now  jwpulai'ly  known  in  this 
country,  by  reason  nf  its  having  been  adopted  fi*om  those 
Romans  by  another  people,  who,  in  the  degenerate  days  of  the 
former,  succeeded  to  the  Eastern  parts  of  tlieir  empire  ;  but  who 
did  not  on  that  account  detipiae  this  part  of  ihoir  customs,  but 

,e  it  their  own.  I  speak  of  the  Turkiflh  tribe  who  fuundcd 
Ottoman  Empire,  and  by  whom  alone  was  the  Romau 
method  of  bathing  practised  until  a  very  recent  period.  It 
was  an  Englislmiau,  who  had  lived  amongst  the  Turks,  who 
first  conceived  the  idea  uf  obtaining  for  his  own  countrymen 
the  advantages  of  this   ancient  institution  ;   and  who,  having 

■  first  given  a  moat  comjdete  description  of  the  etlifice,  the  pro- 
cess to  bo  employed  in  it,  and  the  bcncfila  to  be  thereby  ob- 
tained, in  one  of  his  books  of  travel,  but  without  having  tJiere^ 
by  succeeded  in  inducing  anyoDe  to  put  the  description  into 
practice,  nfterwards  himself  constructed  not  one  only,  but 
many  baths,  fur  himaclf  aud  others,  and  thus  became  the  in- 

Itroduocr   of  the  old   Roman  and  present   Turkish    bath   into 
l^urope.     It  is  scarcely  nccoesary  for  me  to  say  that  I  refer  to 
Air.   Urq^uhart.' 
: 


I 

ivom. 
^ft  formi 
^^  did  11 


'  TnivttlleJ  rjiritemt)  luMrl  iliut  th^  Wlli  constructed  hy  timt  ftcntlrmnn  id 
Jonayn  Stf^et,  London,  is  tho  must  perfect   pxamplo  of  the  kind  iu  exittvucfi, 
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I  must  be  brief,  even  on  the  siiujily  medical  side  of  the 
-Bubject.  It  is  true  that  scientific  knowledge  of  the  uuture  of 
the  blood,  of  the  action  of  the  kings,  of  the  texture  and  fuuc- 
liou  of  the  skin  with  its  many  niiica  of  pore,  aflbrds  over* 
powerinn;  a  priori  arguments  which  con'espond  precisely  witJi 
the  results  of  bath  experience.  Chenwcal  analysis  eihibit« 
what  in  various  cases  are  the  mischiefs  which  can  be  liappily 
eliminated  from  the  system  without  a  shadow  of  suffering, 
througli  the  energised  operation  of  those  miles  of  exteiiud 
escajie  which  we  leave  torpid  and  shut  up.  The  tnicroscope 
reveals  the  germs  of  terrible  disease  conveyed  and  deposited 
by  vein  and  artery  throughout  the  body,  and  suggests  the 
operation,  actually  performed  by  the  batli,  of  washing  clean 
the  blond  iti^clf.  But  I  dare  uof  indulge  lu  ^vhat  would  he, 
after  all  on  my  part,  little  else  than  quotation  from  scientific 
authorsj  or  from  narratives,  interesting  when  given  in  detail, 
but  buld  if  otlierwise  presented. 

A  few  references  may,  however,  be  pardoned*  Among  the 
authorities  to  whom  I  would  refer  those  disposed  to  pursue  the 
subject,  I  would  specially  name  Sir  John  Fife,  long  at  tlic  head 
of  the  great  infirmary  of  Newcastle.,  and  Dr.  Lcarcd,  of  the 
London  -Consumptive  Hospital.  The  former  edited  that  re- 
markable work,  taken  from  the  writings  of  Mr.  Urquhart, 
*  The  JIanual  of  the  Bath,"  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  great 
results  obtained  under  his  eyes  by  it-s  use,  and  of  the  diininu- 
tion  of  time  and  cost  in  restoring  many  hundreds  of  working 
men  to  their  families  and  cmploymentSi  In  that  work  he 
gives  his  sanction  to  the  use  of  the  hot-air  bath  as  an  artificial 
climate — as  a  substitute  for  exercise  where  exercise  is  difficult 
— for  its  action  on  acute,  chronicj  and  epidemic  disorders — its 
faculty  of  arresting  consumption,  and  preventing  the  diseases 
of  children— for  its  operation  on  insanity  and  the  must  pro- 
tracted cases  of  mental  depression  and  sleeplessness — its  power 
to  extract  poisons,  the  animal  and  mineral  included — its  facili- 
tation of  child-birth — its  effects  on  the  working  power  of  both 
body  and  mind,  on  muscle,  on  miJkj  and  on  progeny*  In  addi- 
tion, it  contjilns  a  multitude  of  facts  as  to  its  application  to  all 
the  live  stock  of  stable  or  of  fann^ 

I  have  before  me  while  wn-iting  a  Hst  of  clo&e  on  a  hmidred 
diseases  over  which  there  is  recorded  proof  that  the  bath  exer- 


Triulition  aad  science  b^ro  tboro  ncht^veit  a  LtiuBipb  tmpossiUc  ivt  either  aloue. 
Hank  and  uealtk  UHt-eDiLla  hourly  at  that  shrinot  axid,  iakiTig  the  iuU-rcai  pjiid  un 
ahiires  with  t.be  sum  set  apart  lor  sinking  fanil,  tb^  t-nturfrisu  is  now  pnyiiiK  Kome 
20  per  Cunt.  Yet  naither  ptior  nor  comaiontr  frbcjucutiiig  It  has  tbouglit,  '  Xlvw  is 
tliJB  Biperienco  to  ba  utilised  for  the  multitudt'B  oroiinil  me?' 
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ciscg  a  potent  control.  Corroborations  by  medical  men  liave 
crowded  on  me.  One  experienced  friend  in  the  profession, 
looking  forward  to  be  operated  on  for  mlaract,  ]ias  had  the 
happiness  to  escape  by  the  in^^enpil'le  disappearance  of  the 
disease  through  n  brief  conrse  of  the  bath.  Another  hns 
b^ged  me  not  to  omit  mention  of  \m  ^nctory  through  its 
mean!^  over  a  confirmed  and  otherwise  hopeless  ease  of 
'Bright's  Disease.'  That  patient  was  admitted  Into  Lanark 
Hospital  (which  by-Uie-byc  was  founded  on  the  principles 
advocated  by  my  friend  the  late  Sir  James  SiinpHi^n,  it^  patron 
till  his  death).  There  the  patient  had  the  benefit  of  the  liath, 
and  lie  is  now  a  hale  agricultural  labourer  in  my  o-rni  neigh- 
Imurhood.  Dr.  Adams  is  more  than  willinj/  to  be  referred  to. 
Dr.  Leared  is  no  less  explicit  regarding  lung  disease.  Dr. 
Iiockhart  Robertson,  Dr.  Latham*  and  many  more,  speak  in  the 
same  way  of  effects  which  time  absolutely  forbidK  my  relating". 
But  I  cannot  help  mcotloijiiig  that  only  the  other  day  I  received 
by  private  letter  details  of  rapid  depnisoniug  in  the  bath  in  a 
case  of  hydrophobia — the  sufferer  a  lady  of  my  own  acquaint- 
ance. All  the  known  syniptoma  had  been  developed,  and 
death  seemed  ine^Htablc,  as  it  proved  in  another  instance,  from 
the  bite  of  the  same  animal. 

The  most  virulent  fevers  yield  to  the  higher  heats,  Truo 
Asiatic  cholera  has  been  subdued  in  like  manner.  Experience 
of  the  bath  for  anbnals  in  my  own  Home  Forms  eonfimift  that 
of  Mr.  Scriven  tm  a  much  larger  scale,  as  given  in  jii^  interest- 
ing little  treatise.  On  three  different  oceasions  J  have  had 
ct)W3  al  the  point  of  death  through  milk-fever.  In  each  case 
the  patient  had  to  be  all  but  carried  from  the  byre  to  the 
adjoining  bath-houac,  and  in  all  three  caBcs  the  cure  was 
singularly  rapid;  in  one  it  was  complete  within  a  few  hours. 

By  the  strange  perversity  the  ori^^nnl  population  of  the 
Greek  Islands  have  abandoned  the  bath  of  antiquity.  Their 
conquerors  saw,  appreciated,  and  practised  it,  and  have  perse- 
vered in  doing  so  to  this  daj'.  Thefie  do  not  know  what 
coD8umptiou  is.  The  former,  dwelling  on  the  same  spots,  are 
its  frequent  prey. 

The  bath^  wliich  did  not  make  the  Greeks  languid  nor  the 
Komans  weak,  still  makes  the  street  porter  of  Constantinople  a 
proverb  for  strength  and  endurance.  I  have  watched  him  with 
wonder  on  the  steep  elopes  and  in  the  precipitous  lanes  which 
overlook  the  Golden  Horn.  They  are  the  effective  aubetitutea 
for  both  machinca  and  beasts  of  burden,  No  men  bear  such 
Mghta  for  such  distances;  and  none  more  value  the  bath, 
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unless  it  be  the  Tartar  courier  on  his  sleepless  rides  of 
hundreds  of  miles — only  accomplished  by  occasional  transfer 
from  liis  saddle  to  the  bath  of  some  village  in  his  coui^e. 

As  to  cases  of  mental  malady,  I  can  only  refer  those 
who  care  to  pursue  the  subject  to  the  medical  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  the  institutions  of  Hayward's  Heath,  the  Sussex 
County  Hospital,  and  Colney  Hatch. 

So  much  for  the  curative  division  of  the  subject. 

As  to  the  bath  as  a  prophylactic,  the  prevention  of  con- 
sumption has  been  already  stated ;  but  I  must  also  adduce  that 
of  immunity  from  the  true  Oriental  plague,  which  was  enjoyed 
by  a  numerous  household  in  the  very  jaws  of  infection  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  dead  and  dying.  Incessant  use  of  the  bath  at 
a  high  heat  did  in  this  instance  precisely  that  which  exposure 
to  extreme  furnace  heat  and  constant  perspiration  do  for  the 
men  most  exposed  to  the  deadly  exhalation  of  copper  works. 
In  such  neighbourhoods  all  organic  life  withers  away,  while 
those  that  most  imbibe  the  poison  at  the  very  fountain-head 
survive  in  health — because  it  is  discharged  through  their  ever- 
open  pores  so  soon  as  it  enters  the  system. 

I  greatly  regret  to  have  to  curtail  this  topic,  abounding  as 
it  does  in  matter  aflFecting  daily  domestic  life.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  I  entirely  omit  a  wide  range  of  facts  which  regard  the  uses 
of  the  bath  for  the  better  and  more  susceptible  half  of  the 
human  family.  I  can  only  say  that  science  and  observation 
render  credible  the  old  tradition  that  Mahomet's  original  hos- 
tility to  the  bath — as  being  what  he  called  a  Syrian  luxury — 
Avas  overcome  only  by  the  mass  of  evidence  brought  before  him 
at  the  instance  of  the  female  sex. 

AVe  must  now  approach  the  social  aspects  of  our  case,  which 
have  indeed  already  had  several  incidental  lights  thrown  on 
them. 

Were  the  liot-air  bath  a  cure  or  a  prophylactic  merely,  as 
medicines  or  surgical  operations  may  be  so,  I  should  already 
have  presented  a  good  case.  But  my  aim  is  to  suggest  the 
question,  What  is  the  value  of  the  bath  as  aifccting  the  prac- 
tical life  of  the  multitude  and  the  spirit  of  society  ? 

Permit  the  friends  whom  I  represent  to  offer  you  to-day  in 
few  words  their  experience.  Tliey  say,  *  AVe  are  men  who 
cannot  migrate  to  Madeira  or  to  Egypt.  You  who  are  rich 
may  go  to  climates,  and  in  going  find  a  thousand  charms  and 
interests  besides.  But  we  are  no  longer  subjected  to  so  over- 
whelming an  inequality  of  fate.  We  have  been  helped  in  our 
need  by  a  benefaction  beyond  price,  and  while  you  go  to 
climate  we  bid  climate  come  to  us.     Nay,  we  can  vary  it  at 
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■  Tiee<U  an*!*  while  vegulfiting,  bid  it  abide  with  ti3.     You  can 


leave  liWonrs,  duties,  and 


tbililics.  U 


ek  skies  which 


ft  sonously  eet 
is  escajic  fKmi 


respon 
cheer,  hut  wliicli  rarely  arrest  dinease 
i]i»  aud  tell  at  l»est  on  only  a  very  tl'w  k 

life  Hi  home  miiy  he  :i  [jleasiire  and  u  proiit,  or  it  may  ho-  a  pain 
and  a  jjnevous  sacrifice— in  either  case  it  Is  posbible  fttr  Imt  the 
few.  The  balance  is  in  our  favour.  We  can  read  ahtmt  vvlmt 
you  see,  while  you  cannot  by  unlimited  travel  find  that  main 
object  of  your  search,  which  we  possess  within  a  fcAv  streets  of 
onr  dwellings^  and  naany  of  us  within  our  own  humble  homoa. 
We  command  every  degree  of  warmth  from  that  of  C'anneti  to 

•  that  of  Niibia,and  from  smoky  lanes  can  pn*a  as  it  wore  at  will 
into  the  antcchainbers  of  the  Sun.  Thua  we  preserve  health, 
thus  wc  mitigate  or  get  quit  of  pnin,  and  thus  wo  obtiiin  curen 
which  no  ehaii^'c  of  latitude  could  touchy  which  no  thousands 
spent  in  locomotion  could  alleviate.  And  this  we  do  without 
eeaeing  to  be  among  our  friends,  witlumtdopriving  our  country 
of  our  labour,  almost  without  cr>at,  and  without  one  sting  of 
iaeif-rc])roach  for  leaving  the  natural  sphere  uf  duty.' 

I  hereby  put  into  a  condensed  sha[tG  that  which  I  have 
tieard  frocu  those  concerned — either  by  "ord  of  mouth  or  by 
letter.  If  but  half  of  it  be  true,  has  there  not  been  an  event 
[among  us— a  something  not  the  least  of  our  cpodi  ?  Why 
L should  men  be  enthusiastic  in  content  without  solid  ground? 
lis  thi?  the  habit  of  our  times  ?  Is  not  grievance  considered 
capital,  and  are  not  deprivations  the  usual  tojiica  of  the  rhetoric 
addressed  to  you  ?  But  hare  are  working  men  i)roel!iim]ng  a 
Bourcc  of  happinesa,  navi  as  things  at  ]>resent  stund,  an 
inequality  in  their  favour.  But  it  is  only  in  order  to  difRiae 
a  benefit  already  tested  that  they  speak.  There  is  neither 
envy  nor  accusation  in  a  word  they  uttcr^  or  other  neal  than  to 
extend  a  liertefit* 

These  beneftta  arc  obtained  either  by  frequenting  public 
hammams  of  considerable  diiuensions  at  certain  hours  of  lower 
rate,  or  by  using  smaller  ones  to  which  they  arc  the  chief  con- 
^  tributors ;  or,  beat  in  some  respects,  some  corner  iu  their  own 
H[|iou£es  partitioned  ofiT  and  fitted  up  at  a  cost  of  two  or  three 
pounds^  where  whatever  memheru  of  the  family  need  cure  or 
refreshnocnt  can  findthctn  at  will.  Of  these  last  there  are»  I 
am  told,  some  forty  or  fit'ty.  But  in  whatever  form  i'm])loyed, 
tei^timotucs  abound  as  to  prompt  eacapea  from  illness  which,  iu 
the  ordinary  run,  would  have  laid  them  up  for  long  periods, 
■  and  of  men  and  women  back  at  work  who  might  never  have 
barned  another  penny. 

I  hasttiu  to  one  especial   fact  attested  to  me,  and  I  crave 
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your  recollection  of   it  should  all   else  be  rejected   or  for- 
gotten. 

It  seems  certain  that  tlic  nervous  depression — the  *  maJoMw^ 
— which  hart  ^o  large  a  ghare  in  gnafling  to  intemperance^  bw 
in  some  instances  been  so  relieved  by  the  depoisoniDg  process 
of  the  hot-air  bath,  that  the  moral  sen&e,  previously  unequal 
to  the  etlort,  has  been  able  to  obtain  the  victory  over  inveterate 
habit.  I  am  assured  that  there  are  families  now  prosperous 
and  at  jieace,  where  misery,  degradatlou,  and  discord  were  onc6 
the  normal  state.  Nor  need  this  surprise.  It  is  generally 
acknowledged  that  much  of  the  existing  intemperance  is  uol 
ao  much  the  pui'snit  of  a  pleasure  as  a  flight  from  angLu»h. 
Whether  reaulting  from  the  vice  itaelf,  or  from  other  condi- 
tions, the  f  raving  la  for  escape  from  miseiy.  The  temptation 
IS  irresistible,  and  when  tJie  fire-water  has  relieved  for  a  mo- 
ment, the  necessity  returns  with  fiercer  talon  on  its  prey. 

Everyone  jfotulers  the  statistics  of  our  intemperance,  and 
every  one  asks  what  can  be  done  to  save  the  millions  who  are 
on  the  slope  towards  such  downfall.  It  would  seem  that  here 
there  is  something  that  can  Ije  done.  If  it  is  not  everything, 
that  is  no  renson  for  disregarding  it. 

To  dirainisb  in  some  degree  an  overpowering  temptation — 
pleasurably  to  occuify  certain  portions  of  time  otherwise  fatally 
given  up  to  vice — and  in  doing  so  to  bestow  cleanline^,  and 
restore  health  and  aelf-respect — Budi  are  the  claims  of  the 
revived  bath  of  autiquity  to  be  taken  up  as  a  method  of  some- 
ivhat  arresting  the  scourge  of  intemperance-  Wc  claim  for  it 
at  least  a  fair  place  among  the  many  efforts  made. 

Take  into  account  our  climate.  Out  of  t!ie  myriads  half- 
clothed,  their  raiments  soaked  in  wet  as  they  pa^s  through  fog 
and  slept,  the  dark  sky  suggesting  doom,  nerves  and  brains 
sodden  in  alcohol,  the  whole  being  gnawed  by  undefinable  dis- 
tress^how  many  can  turn  their  steps  towaitls  any  scene  in  the 
remotpst  degree  capable  of  competing  iNnth  the  attractions  of 
the  spirit  shop  ?  The  glowing  Hghts,  the  warmth  within,  and 
the  something  like  genial  human  intercourse,  would  suffice  of 
themselves  to  draw  irresiatibly  yon  ehivering  fonn  towards  the 
gaudy  portal — independently  of  the  expected  stimulant.  It  is 
simply  to  exchange  every  form  of  depression  for  comfort  and 
delight. 

Could  we  liut  help  to  turn  the  scale  of  that  vacillatin*^  will ! 
Ala£  1  Reai<ou  can  do  nothing,  nor  Religion  hope  for  aiore 
than  ft  few  faint  throes  of  jienitence  at  the  closing  scene.  | 

Benevolence  has  already  made  efforts  in  the  direction  I 
now  indicate.     All  honour  to  them»  and  all  success  attend 
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them.  But  T  claim — witli  those  for  whom  I  speak — far  the 
propagiition  of  the  hot-air  bnth  a  special  fitness  for  the  grent 
purpf)se  in  view.  The  reatUnrr-room,  the  smokintf-roomt  the 
teinpeniiice  beverages— all  the  devices  whereby  to  nil  the  hours 
otliermse  given  to  the  public-house — can  be  most  easily  com- 
bined with  thisj  the  only  method  of  attaining  cleanlincse. 

My  friends  fell  me  of  book^  and  magaxinea  Hupplied  in  the 
rooms  attnelied  lo  the   hot  rooms — of  their   tea^  coffee,  and 

■  chocolate— of  their  cool  sherbeta,  their  chess  and  other  quiet 
games,  and,  under  fit  regulation,  their  pipes.  Not  least  do 
they  seem  to  value  the  opportunity  for  conversation  with  those 
whose  habits  they  can  respect,  jlucI  where  the  i"ulgarity  of 
public-house  manners  is  unknown*  All  this  rutionnl  enjoy- 
ment, all  this  sense  of  comfort  and  restoration,  all  thi3  absolute 
and  perfect  cleanliness  are  attained^  and  this  curative  process 
effected,  at  a  cost  well  within  the  ordinary  workman's  means. 
The  time  so  spent  evokes  no  subsequent  domestic  discord. 
Content,  good  temper,  and  propriety  are  the  qualities  brought 
back  to  home  from  the  bath. 

My  conclusion  approaches.  I  have  spoken  of  an  absolute 
and  perfect  cleanliness.  The  Englishman  of  the  higher  ranks 
is  proud  of  hie  daily  ablutions  in  cold  water ;  his  tub  or  shower- 
bath  in  the  morning,  followed  by  the  bracing  towel ;  his  tepid 
wash  after  the  huntin^-6cld  or  the  moor,  and  again  his  shock 
of  cold  before  bed.  Considering  the  habits  in  these  respects 
of  the  mass  of  Enropeana,  he  may  cherish  some  comparative 
Belf-approval.  But  how  many  are  these  out  of  n  nation? 
Would  it  not  reward  the  labour  of  a  life  to  raise  a  whole  people 
to  such  a  grade  of  health-giving  propriety,  and  to  diffuse 
through  all  the  mutual  respect  arising  from  equal  merit  in  bo- 
essential  a  feature  of  existence? 

■  We  have  to  avow  a  still  bolder  philanthropic  ambition.  "We 
are  not  content  to  place  the  artizan,  or  the  humblest  of  the 
poor,  on  a  level  as  to  his  person,  his  health,  ,ind  his  solf- 
respectj  with  the  highest  class  in  the  land,  Far  more  can  bo 
done — and  done  at  a  stride.  The  British  gentleman  is  clean 
^^n  a  sense,  but  a  very  low  one.  He  is  not  clean  aa  those  for 
^Fwhom  I  speak  to-day  are  clean-^those  artlziins  and  working 
men  for  whom  Antiquity  haa  been  revived  and  the  Tropics 
brought  to  their  doors.  The  British  gentleman  is  not  clean 
according  to  the  standard  of  the  poorest  of  ancient  Rome,  or  of 
so  much  of  the  present  East  as  has,  in  this  matter,  inherited 
Roman  ways.  We  have  all  heard  of  the  inside  and  the  outbide 
of  the  platter,  and  the  exprcssionj  withont  comment,  suffices 
for  Qur  purpose.     The  long   miles  of  pores  have   not   even 
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weekly  discliargecl  their  sewage.  His  surface  may  be  like 
that  of  a  marble  Apollo;  but  internally  his  channela  aire  ii« 
the  waters  of  the  Clyde  at  Broomielawj  while  those  of  an 
habitual  bather  are  as  the  streams  which  reach  ua  from  Loch 
Xrttrine.^ 

The  extraordinary  fact  reinaiDS  that  our  object  of  apparently 
inordinate  ambitloQ  is  incalculably  more  easy  of  attainment 
thau  the  very  low  flight  gonerally  proposed.  1  repeat  it»  It 
is  e&sier,  and  very  much  easier,  to  make  our  poorer  roilUonii 
greatly  to  surpass  in  bodily  cleanliness  the  present  standarti 
of  the  rich,  than  it  is  merely  to  raise  them  to  that  stan- 
dard. 

The  barriers  to  success  with  the  raillion  are*  by  ordinary 
methods,  insuperable.  First,  as  already  ghowti,  they  will  not 
consent  to  the  cold  hath,  and  they  cannot  afford  the  tepid. 
Four-fiftha  of  the  British  year  forbid  the  one,  and  neither  can 
effect  the  purpose.  His  cold  plunge  or  douche  is  a  daily  act  of 
courage  to  the  rich  raan»  although  his  body  is  invigorated  witJi 
food  and  fresh  air,  and  fire  and  clothing  are  at  commands 
Further,  a  half-hour  of  soaking  in  tepid  wat«rj  using  the 
already  dirtied  molecules  of  liquid  twenty  times  over,  will 
neither  clean  the  bather  nor  send  him  forth  in  a  state  to  face  a 
iTalk  home  in  average  Scottish  weather,  with  or  without  an 
umbrella.  And  how  are  the  troughs  to  be  numerous  enough* 
ht^w  to  be  filled  and  refilled>  except  at  a  cost  of  water,  and  for 
the  warm  baths,  of  coal,  which  must  render  the  poor  man*A 
visits  few  indeed  and  fur  between  ? 

But  air  can  be  heated  at  a  far  different  price*  It  requires 
no  pump  or  aqueduct  to  bring  it,  and  it  heatsJ.  at  an  immeasur- 
ably lower  consumption  of  fuel-  Again,  the  animal  frame  can 
endure,  nay,  find  pleasure,  in  degrees  of  lieat  from  air  which 
would  torture  or  destroy  in  water.  So  antiquity  '  overtook ' 
the  M'ashing  of  the  people  with  not  a  hundredth  part  of  our 
science  to  show  how  it  was  that  ihey  were  right.  AVe  have 
their  example,  and  our  own  science,  and  an  immense  deal  of 
benevolence,  both  of  talk  and  intention,  and  yet  our  mlllioDd 
are  as  we  see  them.     They  know  of  no  other  batliing  under 


'  A  fripad  uf  miuo,  subject  to  goui.  and  Tbrioiu  ills,  onoe  amiutd  luDueirwiEb 
collecting  tlio  (IrnpH  disUHfld  frnm  )lin)  \x\  the  bot  air  bulh  timing  an  incipivot 
atuct.  Thoj-  cuol&d  into  crysbils,  which  he  sent  a  diBtant  journey  to  tome  •!» 
might  be«di0&d.  Again  he  <iid  the  «Hm«  bj  Lhe  potent  renaedtea  \rhieli  h«  w«« 
condcmuud  tn  ewallow,  Th«so  wcco  drawn  out  in  tha  earn?  tnAnner,  sod  thw 
dcpofjit;^  Kent  uGTfor  {inaljifui.  What  would  bavo  bc^n  his  state  if  confided  to  tha 
usiuil  fprmiilitios  of  whnt  we  mtl  washing  ?  All  ihftt  Jlc  h«d  g»tbered  for  tha 
chemiiit  would  have  been  retained  hy  livar  or  IdJnrj^  and  bla  tJBSuea  woidd  Iiat* 
become  the  dead-lottcr  o^ne  of  yriiox  be  hod  extracted  and  sent  off  b/  post. 
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rifoof  except  that  in  solitary  troughs,  or  among  masses  of  other 
human  fl^sli  iiumersed  iti  a  comraou  vat.  They  know  of  it 
only  as  Jear,  uncomfortable,  and  <Irettry — aud,  in  short,  iin- 
posfiibJe. 

Contract  that  with  tlie  mcthfxl  my  working  friends  have 
begged  me  to  describe  and  plead  for* 

By  it  cure»  cleanliuess^  and  comfort  are  united.  Every 
adjunct  ia  iavitio^.  The  glow  of  the  lieated  chamber  is  a  chcaii 
paradise.  The  fuJI  leisure  time  eati  be  spent  in  them  and  thoEc 
iidjtnnitig,  movement  is  free,  intercourse  easy.  The  final 
wash  by  a  skilled  attendant  k,  iu  iladf,  better  than  all  other 
tatha. 

These  arts^to  wit  those  of  shampooing  and  applying  the 
hair-glove — many  of  my  working  friends  have  learned  for 
themselves,  and  thus  knoiv  how  to  assist  each  other  in  a  way 
-equally  productive  of  friendship  and  economy. 

One  final  word,  but  an  important  one.  1  am  informed  that 
in  nothing  do  these  men  more  entertain  an  honest  pride  than 
the  contrast  which  their  baths  present  in  every  feature  of 
manners  to  the  ways  of  the  pabtic-house. 

I  have  letters  which  dwell  on  this  subject  ivith  minuteness. 
And  yet  they  claim  no  praise^  because  it  all  eomes  with  but 
little  cfforL  Every  circumstance  is  different.  The  loud 
tongue  of  the  one  comes  from  the  heated  foolish  brain,  and 
conscious  degradation  ruins  rational  intercourse.  In  the  other 
quiet  cheerl'ulncss  is  the  standard*  rest  to  body  and  mind  a 
nchief  object,  an*!  those  who  coming  as  neophytes  transgress 
thotsc  boundaries,  without  exception,  quickly  lean)  to  adopt  the 
tmwrilten  rule,  and  maintain  (he  spirit  of  the  place.  For  my- 
self I  must  declare  that  all  of  these  men  w-liom  I  have  met 
personally  have  invariably  struck  me  as  living  proofs  of  how 
entirely  manual  labour  is  coniristent  with  true  refinement. 

That  while  the  bath  extends  it  may  preserve  these  ita  pre- 
.sent  merils,  is  one  motive  for  asking  you  to  assist  in  the 
extension.  Without  this  spirit,  this  conscious neaa  of  a  moralis- 
ing and  elevating  purpose,  it  would  have  many  a  claim  on  the 
philanthropist;  but  it  would  not  be  the  gift  to  Britain  which  I 
truii^t  its  resurrection  is  to  prove.  ITp  to  the  present  moment 
health,  enjoyment,  manners,  and  selfHrnprovcment  have  for  the 
most  part  gone  hand-in-hand  in  thm  great  atlempf.  But  there 
is  need  to  save  it  from  mere  speculation.  An  advertisement  I 
read  the  other  day  shows  how  vulgarity,  mendacity,  and  osten- 
tati'>n  may  degrade  an  otherwise  useful  effort*  If  the  bath  be 
not  made  to  elevate  a  declining  epoch,  the  manners  of  the  epoch 
i^ili  extinguish  it. 
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For  these  reaeons  the  bath,  as  we  understand  it,  ha*  to 
escliew  every  meretricious  decrtration.  It  hfts  to  be  clean  as 
the  bodies  are  meaTit  to  be  which  issue  from  it.  Its  beauty 
must  be  pimple,  its  dignity  that  of  order  and  quiet;  no  tawdry 
g-ilding,  nothing  tliat  is  false  in  substance  or  look ;  no  mirror, 
hilt  what  may  suffice  for  the  merest  necessities  of  the  toilet. 
We  aim  at  perfect  bodily  purity  for  the  milliona  of  this  laiul, 
and  at  all  that  corresponds  to  that  ideal  in  manners  and  in 
mind.  So  shall  both  high  and  low  be  elerated,  intercourse 
of  ranks  be  made  pogsible,  discords  softened^  content  and 
well-being  estendei  Such  are  the  objects  indicated  in  the 
headinj^  of  this  paper,  and  snch  the  result  which  we  arc  con- 
vinced is  possible. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

Mr.  Sheriff  Spens,  of  Hamilton,  contributed  a  paper  on 
•  Sanitary  Inspectors  and  Sanitary  Inspection ;  with  reference 
to  the  Amendment  of  the  Public  Health  (Sco(land)  Act.*'  He 
submitted  four  general  propositions  as  to  the  advisability  of 
(1)  Qualifications  of  sanitary  inspectors  being  raised  ;  (2)  their 
duties  being  nmde  more  definite  and  extensive;  (3)  no  other 
offices  being  held  by  sanitary  inspectors,  with  certain  exceptious ; 
a,nd  (4'),  the  salaries  being  adequate  to  the  qualifications  re- 
quired and  proper  discharge  of  duties  of  office*  He  su^ested 
— -(1 )  As  to  the  qualifications  to  be  required  of  sanitary  inspec- 
tors, that  they  should  be  men  of  fair  education,  able  to  write 
clear  reports,  and  keep  distinct  records  of  the  results  of  thtir 
daily  work  in  the  way  of  inspection  \  that  they  should  have  a 
|ivactical  knowledge  of  hygiene,  including  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  drainage,  trapping,  ventilation,  &c,,  suflficienl 
acquaintance  with  chemistry  to  analyse  water,  and  to  see  to 
the  proper  disinfection  of  houses,  clothing,  &c.  (2)  As  to  the 
method  of  testing  qualifications — viz,  by  examiners  appointed 
by  Board  of  Supervision,  to  whom  fixed  fees  should  be  payable 
by  candidate  wishing  to  qualify  for  oflSce  of  sanitary  inspei-ior. 
(3)  As  to  whether  it  should  not  be  delegated  to  Boar<l  of 
liuperviaion  to  make  appnintments,  local  men  being  exposed  to 
local  influences  and  prejudit^es.  Speaking  to  his  suggestion* 
ng  to  the  duties  to  be  required  of  sanitary  inspectors,  Sheriff 
Speus  pointed  out  that  even   these   could  not  possibly  be  cx- 


*  ThiH  pupi^r  is  prlntjil  at  letigrh  in  iho  ScoiiUh  Law  Magatiw  snd  J«vr»^ 
of  JurtMprmfence  fur  Novtmber  I874> 
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2^ected  to  be  digcliiLt'ged  ciHciently  wlicn  salaries  were  almost 
noimnul.  He  submitteii  the  fallowiiifr  projected  new  Jutied : — 
{1)  Systematic  inspection  of  every  liouae  in  liiMtricts  peiitxli- 
cally,  oL-  within  ccrtrtiu  fixed  periods,  oulwai-Jly  and  iiivvai'dly, 
Bjpeeial  reference  being  had  to  drainage  and  WAter  supply.  (2} 
That  provisions  as  to  coiumon  lodgiiig-houB<^  sihoiitd  apply  to 
&U  houses  quoad  overcrowding;  and  no  lodgers  should  be  per- 
mitted in  any  cases  where  overcrowding  exists,  and  sanitary 
inspectors  should  be  ctitttled  to  prohibit  it  in  euch  caees.  (3) 
Heads  of  hout?eholds  should  give  notice  of  every  case  of  certaiu 
infectious  diseases  occtirriug  in  theit*  honaeholds  to  sanitary 
in^peetors,  and  if  children  of  same  family  attending  school, 
jiotiee  of  that  fact— childi'cn  to  be  detaine<l  from  school  till 
certificate  is  given  by  sanitary  inspector.  (4)  That  iiispectora 
should  see  that  children  under  hix  months  old  imported  into 
the  district  have  been  vaccinated — ^and  he  suggested  the  ad- 
vii^ability  of  clause  being  inserted  in  Vaccination  Act  to  meet 
the  cases  of  patents  flitting  from  one  registration  district  to 
another  with  children  under  six  months  old  unvacciuated.  (5) 
If  this  could  be  made  possible,  that  the  sanitary  inspectors 
should  be  the  instrument  of  removing  to  some  jilace  of  safety 
children  in  the  overerowded  housed  of  the  pour  when  deadly 
epidemic  disease  liaa  broken  out.  (6)  In  Hamilton  district 
frequent  ejections  of  large  bodies  of  miners  from  their  houaea 
took  place.  Sanitary  iuapectors  should  have  incus  Mandi  to 
Appear  in  these  cases,  at  alt  events  where  eptdetnic  diseo^e  is 
prevalent,  so  that  the  Sherift'  may  take  prceautitm  to  avoid 
s.prcading  infection  among  the  public,  (7)  That  it  should  be 
compulsory  on  local  autliorities  to  provide  apparatus  for  dis- 
infecting clotliing,  &c,,  while  only  permissive  at  present,  and 
that  it  should  be  sanitary  inspectors^  duty  to  sec  as  to  diJdinfec- 
tiou  in  all  cases  of  infectious  diseases  occurring  in  the  district. 
The  remarks  he  had  made  Imd  been  chiefly  directed  to  paro- 
chial and  small  burghal  .dtstricts,  and  not  to  large  cities  like 
Kdiuhurgh  and  Glasgow;  but  such  cities  were  cert^iiidy  in  no 
leas  necil  of  more  definite  sanitary  legislation  than  the  rural 
districts,  altliough  he  believed,  as  a  rule,  there  was  greater 
activity  and  zeal  displayed  in  them  in  carrying  out  existing 
powers  of  inspection.  Probably  it  would  he  generally  a(i- 
mitted  that  the  present  system  of  appointment  of  untrained 
men  was  a  defective  one,  and  the  chief  objections  that  might 
be  urged  against  his  proposition,  or  analogous  ones,  mainly  re- 
solved themselves  into  two^ — first,  that  to  carry  out  properly 
such  proposed  sanitary  regulations  and  inspections  would  in- 
-volve  au  iuterfereuce  with  tlic  liberty  of  the  subject  that  would 
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be  intolerable ;  and  second,  that  the  expense  Tvhich  would  Sc 
occasioneil  would  be  an  enormous  lax  on  tlie  ratepayer.  He 
admitted  that  it  was  necessary  that  great  discretion  and  luwle- 
ration  should  be  exercised  in  the  conduct  of  »uch  extensive- 
eanhary  labours  as  those  suggested.  But  it  was  neitlier  logic 
nor  anything  else  to  argue  that  mere  annoyance  to  au  indi- 
vidual now  and  then  should  weigh  for  one  moment  in  the 
balance  aj^aiQst  the  desolation,  atid  ruin,  and  misery  that  might, 
and  constantly  did,  ensue  from  cpidcmica  and  neglect  of  ordi- 
nary aanitary  precautions.  Mere  annoyance  to  the  individual 
could  never  "be  allowed  to  etand  against  the  general  welfare  of 
the  community.  Regarding  the  objection  as  to  expense,  he 
denied  the  rijijht  of  the  public  to  regard  the  matter  from  a 
pecuniary  point  of  vieiv  at  all*  No  outcry  should  be  raised  on 
the  score  of  expense  in  carrying  out  what  was  essential  to  the 
social  well-being  of  tlie  community.  He  had  no  hesitation  in 
Baying  that^  for  his  part,  he  believed  that  quite  as  much  might 
be  done  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the  com- 
munity by  sanitary  lef^islation,  properly  carried  out,  as  could 
he  effected  by  Education  Acts,  while  the  physical  misery  and 
deterioration  that  might  be  saved  and  arrested  thereby  were 
incalculablcj  affecting  not  only  existing  generations,  but  thoflc 
yet  unborn, 

Mr,  IvEN-xiSTii  M.  Maclkod,  the  Sanitary  Inspector  of 
Glasgow,  read  a  paper  on  '  Some  Shortcomings  of  the  Publii*. 
Health  (Scotland)  Act,  1867,  and  the  Statutory  Powers  re- 
quisite to  amend  it.'  He  said  it  was  no  unfriendly  spirit,  but 
with  a  full  appreciation  of  the  excellencies  of  the  Act,  that  he 
wished  to  draw  attention  to  some  shortcomings  in  this  Act — to 
defects  which  experience  in  its  working  had  disclosed,  and  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  a  full  attainment  of  its  intended  and  proper 
aims.  He  pointed  out  and  illustrated  five  shortcomings  of  the 
Act.  The  first  drawback  to  the  efficient  working  of  the  Act 
was  ita  perraiasive  character ;  the  second  was  the  constitntlon 
of  the  Local  Authority  ;  the  third  was  found  in  that  stipulation 
in  its  1 6th  section  which  made  it  necessary  to  prove  individual 
nuisances  'injurious  to  health;'  a  fourth,  and  very  serioua 
shortcoming,  was  the  absence  of  power  to  antici])ate  a  nuisance 
by  giving  the  Local  Authority  control  over  the  plans  of  pro- 
posed buildings;  and  the  last  shortcoming  he  noticed  was  the 
tedious  process  of  enforcement  provided  by  the  Act.  Mr. 
Macleod  then  stated  the  powers  requisite  to  amend  it.  He 
saidtJtc  first  amendment  required  is  to  make  the  dutiea  imposed 
on  Local  Authorities  compulsory  in  every  district.     Sanitary 
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action,  to  be  safe  and  complete,  must  be  co-operative  and 
united.  It  is  stnall  gain  for  public  health  thai  my  district  or 
tlwelling-place  is  put  into  proper  eanitary  order  if  my  neigh- 
bour's ia  left  as  it  was.  A  detective  drain  in  my  neighbour's 
property  will  bring  disease  and  death  into  mine.  The  want  of 
hospital  accommoda^on  in  tlie  nc^t  district  expose^)  the  sur-^ 
rounding  districts  to  cunttigion.  In  the  second  place^  wc 
require  a  special  and  distinct  board,  whose  attention  shall  not 
be  distracted  by  other  duties,  to  carry  out  the  provis^ions  wf  the 
Act.  The  third  [xiwcr  required  ia  that  standards  of  designs 
for  dwellings,  workshops,  manufactories,  schools,  &c.,  be  estab- 
lished and  substituted  as  the  tests  for  healthful  habitivtion  and 
use,  iuBtead  of  making  it  necessary  to  prove  individually  those 
*  injurious  to  health/  The  fourth  power  I  ask  ia  that  sanitary 
boards  be  enijxjwered  to  examine  and  correct  the  plans  of  every 
new  building  proposed  to  be  erected,  and  that  buildings  erected 
without  their  sanction  and  approval  shall  be  deemed  illegal  and 
unfit  for  habitation  or  use.  The  fifth  power  I  ask  is  that  the 
right  of  adjudicature  under  the  Act  he  conferred  on  a  court  to 
be  formed  by  members  of  the  Local  Authority,  whose  decision 
in  all  cases  not  involving  an  outlay  for  remedy  or  removal, 
say,  of  one  hundred  pounds,  shall  be  final ;  but  in  cases  in* 
volving  a  larger  sum  be  subject  to  appeal  to  the  lioard  of 
Supor^'ision,  whose  decision  shall  be  finah  An  Act  amended 
in  the  five  particulars  which  I  have  pointed  out  might  still  not 
be  perfection,  but  it  would  he  a  fjreat  start  towards  it.  The 
two  great  difHculties*  no  doubt,  in  the  way  of  our  obtaining 
these  amendments,  will  be  jealousy  of  compulsory  power  and 
reluctance  to  multiply  publii:  hitards.  With  respect  to  the  first 
difficulty,  it  may  be  said  that  permissive  legislation  has  its  own 
legitimate  sphere^  and  in  this  free  country  its  range  is,  and 
ou^ht  to  be,  large.  But  the  teaching  of  experience  is  that  it 
is  inefficient  in  sanitary  matters,  and  tl^at  it  reriulres  compuU 
Bory  powers  to  carry  out  in  a  thorough  way  the  intentions  of  a 
Public  Health  Act.  With  respect  to  the  second  difficulty,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  trouble  we  hare  so  recently  had  in  the 
establishment  of  school  boards  may  stand  in  the  way  of  our 
getting  separate  health  boards.  But  success  in  the  attempt  to 
get  them  will  repay  all  the  trouble  wo  can  be  at.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  go  on  disputing  cases  as  we  are  doing.  I  believe  the 
constitution  of  a  board  specially  appointed  oy  the  State  to 
guard  the  public  health  would  attract  gentlemen  of  all  profes-* 
sions  Into  its  membership.  It  would  open  up  a  sphere  of  publio 
life  in  which  the  most  earnest  patriotism  might  find  a  happy 
vent.     To  work  on  such  a  board  would  be  to  co-operate  in  the 
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endeavour  to  remove  the  raiseries  which  disease  hring*  into 
communitleii,  to  improve  the  general  health  of  the  country,  and 
to  free  the  lives  and  homes  of  both  rich  and  poor  from  i*hadows 
beneath  which  they  need  never  be. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Cooper,  of  London,  read  a  paper  *  On  the  Epi- 
demic in  Golden  Square/  It  referred  to  a  statement  by 
Macaulay  to  the  effect  that  east  of  Begent  Sti'cet,  opposite 
Conduit  Street,  there  was  a  field  not  to  be  passed  without  a 
shudder  by  ^ny  Londoner,  because  there,  in  the  time  of  the 
London  Pliigue  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  pit  had  been  dug 
into  which  the  dead  carta  had  nightly  shot  corpses  by  the  score. 
In  the  spring  of  18j4  excavations  were  made  on  the  spot  where 
the  plague  pit  had  been  dug^  and  that  hoard  of  infection  was 
laid  out  for  months  to  breathe  out  contagion.  Mr.  Simon, 
medical  officer  of  the  Piivy  CounciK  warned  the  authorities  of 
the  consequences  that  might  result  from  their  acts.  His  warn- 
ings were,  however,  disregarded,  and  the  liorroi-s  of  the  plague 
of  London  were  again  revived  in  the  district.  The  air  of  the 
district^  always  more  ov  less  polluted  by  sewer  gas  from  the 
drains,  became  further  tainted  by  the  poisonous  and  infectious 
emanations  from  the  plague  pit;  and  the  cholera,  happening  to 
visit  London  at  tlie  moment,  seized  upon  the  spot  as  the  most 
■favourable  for  the  development  and  eucouragetuent  of  its  fatal 
germs.  Broad  Street,  Golden  Square,  is  a  wide  street,  and  at 
the  time  of  this  ^isltatiDn  contained,  afi  now,  about  sixty  houses, 
with  an  average  of  liS  inhabitants  in  each  house.  In  this  street 
the  deaths  amounted  to  at  least  181),  carried  off  almost  inetaQr 
taueously  in  three  or  four  days.  The  dead  could  not  be  buried 
mtli  ordinary  decency;  vana  containing  quantities  of  ooflius 
deposited  their  burdens  in  the  atore-jard  of  St  James's  Pariah. 
People  were  suddenly  attacked  and  carried  off  in  a  few  hours, 
as  if  by  some  virulent  poison,  and  lay  gasping  as  if  for  lack  of 
the  power  of  respiration.  It  was  remarkable  that  only  two 
houses  in  Broad  Street,  Golden  Square,  escaped  the  visitatioUt 
and  these  houses  had  drains  properly  trapped,  which  was  not 
the  case  with  the  other  houses  in  the  street.  Two  housed  in 
Marshall  Street,  which  were  exempted  from  attacks,  were  also 
properly  protected  in  this  respect  from  the  inroads  of  sewer 
emanations.  The  fact  was  also  noteworthy  that  tlie  people 
lining  in  the  lower  storeys  of  the  houscjs  suffered  most,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Upper  storeys  escaping  almo&t  entirely,  the 
mortality  decreasing  according  to  the  greater  elevation  of  the 
inhabitants  from  the  level  of  the  street.  He  (Mr.  Cooper)  was 
convinced  that  the  fact  of  the  opening  of  the  plague  pit  and 


»  other  sewer  excavations  bo  lowered  the  vital  tone  of  tlie  inha- 
bitauts  that  thcj^  fell  easy  victims  to  the  cholera  poison  and  ita 
powerful  allies,  the  producla  of  decomjwsition,  lie  concluded 
by  insisting  that  imnic<liate  and  active  interference  on  the  part 

»,<ifthe  Legislature  was  required  to  give  power  to  competent 
^nd  independent  medical  officers,  to  enable  tbem  to  act  in  ca&ea 
of  emergency  when  the  public  health  was  Jeopardised. 

B  A  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  Robert  Elliot,  of  Carlisle,  *  On 
Infant  Mortality  in  Carlisle  during  the  seventeen  years,  from 
1857  to  1873  inclusive.'  Having  referred  to  the  negligence  and 
-cruelty  of  parents,  and  the  pernicious  system  of  nursing  out  iind 

•  baby  farming,  he  said  that  the  direct  loss  is  great.  In  the  case  of 
none  of  our  domestic  cattle,  nor  in  the  caae  of  our  poultry, 
■would  wholesale  loss  of  the  young  before  they  had  made 
*.ny  return  for  the  time  and  money  bestowed  on  them  he 
tolerated,  under  the  head  of  pecuniary  loss  or  loss  of  raoney*s 
worth,  aa  in  this  great  and  for  the  moat  part  uimecessary  and 
unnatural  loss  of  infants. 

That  the  aimuul  loss  is  unnecessary  is  shown  by  the  wide 
41flcrcnce  in  the  iuorlality  lists  of  infants  whose  parents  are 
careful  and  dutiful,  and  especially  of  infants  whose  parents  are 
in  comfortable  circumstancea, 
^L        In  Carlisle  the   population  ia   more  than  32,000,  and  only 
H^inereases  at  the  general  rate  of  England  generally  ;  and  aSBura- 
iog  the  population  from  (and  including)  1857  to(iind  includiog) 
1873,  that  is  for  seventeen  years,  to  be  30,000,  we  find  that 
the  deaths,  under  six  years   of  age,  have  during  the  whole 
H^ieriod  been  5,474,  or  nearly  5,500.     The  deaths  from  ail  to 
^Lsixteen  yeare   have,  during  the    aame   time^  been   654;    and 
^■tlie  deaths  at  all  other  ages,  above  sixteen  years  of  age,  have 
^'l)een  6,.332.     It   will  be   seen   that   even    these  tables,  which 
include  the   very  poorest  classes,  in  a  small  city   where    the 
cotton  manufacture  is  ihc  chief  or  stuple  trade,  ia  more  favour- 
Able  to  insurance  prohibition  than  the  belief  generally  entertained 
of  the    death-rate  of  children  under  six   years  of   age.     For 
the&e   facts  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Bcll»  the  intelligent  and 
Tellable  meteorologist  and  statistician  at  the  Carlisle  Cemetery, 
where    the    records  have    been    carefully    kept    only    since 
January  1,  1857*     The  mortality  of  all  under  six  years  of  age, 
in  Carlisle,  during  seventeen  years,  in  a  population  riveraging 
about    30,000,    a\-era"ea    thus    322    each   year.     The   anuual 
average  of  all  deaths  m  the  seventeen  years  is  733. 
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and  Pure  Recreation  and  Amusement  for  the  People,  ai*d  the 
Dire  Results  and  Dangera  which  attend  our  neglect  of  it,'  wa« 
read  by  Mr,  Francis  Fdller,  of  London.  He  said  that  the 
main  object  of  those  who  purchased  the  Crystal  Palace  and 
transferred  it  to  its  site  at  Sydenham  was  to  allow  the  people 
one  opportunity  of  escaping  from  the  vile  hnunt-s  of  dissipation 
in  which  mind  and  morale,  soul  and  body,  are  destroyed,  and 
to  enjoy  recreation  in  its  true  and  proper  acceptation.  It  is  % 
great  fact — a  practical  proof— that  the  people,  if  encouraged 
and  assisted  by  those  who  are  able  to  serve  thcra,  would  choose 
the  good  beiore  the  evil,  and  turn  their  oppirtunitiea  to  ac- 
rount ;  that  whilst  thirty  millions  and  upwards  have  vieited 
the  Palace,  not  one  \Tsitor  in  a  million  has  appeared  on  the 
police  reporU  oo  a  charge  of  bein^  drunk  and  disonlcrly, 
though  the  original  programme  of  the  ingtitution  has — ^with 
what  effect  I  need  not  here  discuss — been  so  far  departed  from 
that  wine,  beer,  and  spirits  are  sold  for  consumption  in  the 
e8ta.bli8hinent,  and  dancing  is  one  of  the  chief  enjoyments. 

No  more  satisfactory  indication  need  be  required  that  wilh 
means  of  exercise  and  rational  recreation  within  reach,  tlie 
people,  with  rare  exceptions,  would  not  sodden  themselves  with 
drink  even  if  it  were  placed  before  them  in  the  attractive  shape 
which  rulea  at  the  Crystal  Palace;  but  the  case  ia  different 
when  the  inborn  univei-sal  craving  for  relaxation,  amusement, 
and  variation  has  no  vent  save  in  places  where  drink  is  in  the 
ascendant,  someiimes  accompanied  by  questionable  music, 
nainseous  perfonnances,  and  coarse  songs.  The  experience  of 
the  Crystal  Palace  and  some  other  establishments  of  a  smaller 
scale  leaves  no  doubt  that  if  the  people  had  access  to  good  and 
pure  amuBement  the  excise  revenue,  approaching  thirty  millions 
per  annum,  would  suffer;  and  many  persons,  whose  abstract 
good  intentions  1  am  not  here  to  dispute,  but  who  act  from 
want  of  reflection,  withhold  practical  sympathy  from  move- 
ments intended  to  give  the  masses  wholesome  recreation. 

This  question  of  popular  play  and  amusement  i*  really 
amongst  the  most  preesine,  as  well  as  most  important,  with 
which  we  have  to  deal.  Tr\^  cannot  postpone  it  without  danger 
to  ourselves.  If  only  on  the  pure  (or  impure)  ground  of 
selfishness,  we  must  grapple  vn\\\  it.  Its  bearings  go  to  the 
runt  of  the  social  tree — to  the  deepest  foundations  of  the 
political  fabric.  Looking  beyond  the  restricted  vista,  within 
which  great  subjects  are  sometimes  unwisely  narrowed,  it  would 
be  seen  that  probably  the  primary  cause  why  our  jails,  asylums, 
and  workhouses  are  so  full,  and  why,  notwithstanding  the 
peculiar  prosperity  of  the  last  few  yeai-s,  crime  stalks  so  ram- 
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"pantly— -genprally  in  the   neighbourhi^  of  rtbjt^ct  misery — U 
because   the  people  have  neither  been  taught  nor  enubh-'tl  to 
^■phiy  and  recreate  pi-operly. 

^H       Neglect  of  our  countrymen *a   pleasures  have  devolved   on 

^p-cs  a  great  deal  to  undo  as  well  as  to  do.     Let  us  provide  them 

with    amusements   of   the  right  sort:  let   us   take   away  Uio 

temptation — 'ihe  cruel  compuUion  (for  it  is  substantiHlly  this) 

— ^whichj  a-s   it   were,   forces   them  to  seek  enjoyment  through 

the  only  resorts — coarse,  low,  and  base — in  wliich  tlipy  rnri  at 

pi'eaent  be  obtained  ;  and  we  shall  find  that  the  better  infliicrtecB 

^H  will  gradually  displace  the  had,  even  amon<rKt  those  whom  it  it 

^His    the    custom    to   designate   the   dejjraved  and  irreclaiuialilc 

^Bdasges. 

^f  The  people  are  divided  into  two  classes :  namely,  the  upper 
thousa-nds  and  the  toner  millions  ;  the  former  being  blest  with 
vast  wealth  and  enoroious  power  both  in  and  out  of  Parliti- 
meut.  It  therefore  becomes  their  duty  ti»  look  ahead,  aitd 
H.  legii^late  in  such  a  manner  as  that  the  latter  shall  have  free 
^J  scope  to  improve  their  coiidition  in  every  possible  way,  and  at 
the  5,ime  time  be  guarded  as  far  as  practii'ahle  from  harm. 
The  upper  thou&ands  have  decent  homes  ;  they  are  not  hiir- 
rounded  witli  temptations  to  vioe  in  its  multifarious  foruis, 
without  being  able  to  escape  from  it ;  and  they  can  rccreat& 
and  amuse  themselves  iu  a  pure  and  instructive  manner,  so  as 
to  retain  health  of  body  and  vigour  of  mind*  Would  it  not 
be  wise  for  the  upper  thousands  to  secure  these  neeeasary 
healthful  conditions  for  the  lower  millions?  In  case  the  upper 
thouHauda  affect  to  say  Ihey  don't  know  Utvw  it  is  to  be  accom- 
plished, let  them  empower  the  Board  of  VVoi'ka  to  purchase 
house  property  in  low  and  bad  neighlMiurhitods,  which  thoy  can 
do  at  prices  which  will  yield  from  10  or  12  per  cent,  for  the 
money  ;  and  to  build  thereon  decent  hotaes,  which,  aa  Lord 
Hosebery  has  shown,  pay  6  per  cent,  on  the  outlay,  to  ac- 
^■complish  which  the  Bo4uxl  of  Works  can  raise  any  money  they 
^"^require  at  4,  or  at  mo^t  4J  per  cent.  The  Board  of  vVorks 
can,  therefore,  by  aid  of  Parliament,  reform  the  dwellings  of 
the  poor;  they  can  make  their  homes  eomfortablo  and  health- 
ful ;  they  can  cleanse  the  plague  spots  and  beautify  the  ugliest 
|>arts  of  our  metropolis  on  a  solid,  sound,  commercial  basis; 
and  while  doing  this  they  can  so  arrange  their  buildings  as  to 
create  open  spaces  for  troes,  flowers,  and  fountains,  as  to  make 
the  district  a  pleasure  to  the  visitor  and  comfort  to  the  inhabi- 
tant* and  surrounding  districts, 

I       Id  order  to  show  the  necessity  for  ^ving  the  masse-?  places 
of  pure  and  wholesome  recrcationj   Colonel  Hcndersou,  the 
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slf!/?*HC>$>^liJef  Commissioner  of  Police  in  London,  in 
Keport  to  the  Government,  said ; — 

*  Drunkenness  and  disorder  are  on  the  increase  in  London ; 
*but  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  wiiere  upwards  of  two  millions  of 

*  people  have  viaited  this  year,  not  a  single  case  of  drunkenness 

*  or  disoi-der  has  occurred.* 
To  lyhich  let  me  add,  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  CiystAl 

Palace,  when  we  asked  for  a  Royal  Charter  of  Incor|x>ratioD, 
it  was  granted  on  condition  that  ive  should  form  conscrvatorie** 
pnrk,  and  museum  for  the  illustration  of  the  arts,  sciences  and 
mauofacturesj  and  the  cultivation  of  a  refined  taate  among  aQ 
classes  of  tlie  community. 

Twenty-two  years  of  experience  shoir  how  the  miUiona 
ajipreciate  such  a  place  of  pure  and  wholesome  recreation  and 
refinement.  More  people  have  visited  the  Palace  than  there  arc 
in  England  and  Scotland  together.  Upwards  of  thirty  millions 
have  been  there,  and  not  one  in  a  million  have  been  re[)ort€d 
by  the  police  as  having  been  drunk  or  disorderly. 

Miss  II08E  Adamb  read  a  paper  on*  The  Ladies'  Sanitary 
Aissociation,'' '  which  gave  an  account  of  the  origin  and  growth 
of  the  society,  the  object  of  which  was  to  diffuse  a  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  health,  by  means  of  publlcationa,  public  meet- 
ings, and  lectures  by  men  of  eminence  on  physJolc^y» 
chemistry,  health,  and  cooking.  The  Association  had  been 
jidiliated  with  the  Social  Science  Association,  and  l)ad  devoted 
itself  to  the  improvement  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  tfe* 
poorer  classes.  The  committee  had  encouraged  window  gut- 
dening  and  flower  shows,  ha4  given  dinners  to  298,050  desci* 
tute  chiidreu,  and  had  done  all  in  their  power  to  promote 
sanitary  reform.  The  paper  next  referred  to  the  necessity  for 
education  in  the  laws  of  health,  and  recommended  that  direct 
teaching  in  sanitary  matters  should  be  introduced  into  our 
elementary  schools ;  that  a  play-ground  and  a  gymn^i^tun 
should  form  pail  of  every  school  building ;  that  every  girl  and 
boy  should  know  how  to  swim ;  that  all  schools  should  be  pro- 
perly ventilated  ;  and  that  children  in  schools  should  be  prc- 
Tented  from  sitting  in  damp  clothes,  especially  shoes.  Sfisa 
Adams  concluded  by  noticmg  the  invaluable  benefit  which, 
must  accrue  to  society  frora  a  spread  of  sanitary  knowled^i 
and  by  commending  the  Ladies'  Sanitary  Association  to  -'' 
support  of  all  interested  in  the  promotion  of  public  health. 
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A  paper  by  Mr,  JoHS  PaiCE»  of  Newcastle-upon-Tvne, 
as  read  '  On  tlio  Industriftl  Dwellings  of  Newcaatle-upon- 
Tyne.'  He  said  that,  with  the  exception  perliaps  of  Liveis 
pool,  there  Is  do  towQ  in  the  United  Kingdom  which  has 
suffered  more  from  the  evils  of  overcrowding  than  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  where  nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  population 
re&idc  in  tenemented  property  of  one  kind  or  another.  Fi-ora 
au  elaborate  report  presented  to  the  Town  Council  of  New- 
castle in  1867,  it  appeared  that  there  were  in  tliat  year 
neftrly  10,000  faoiliea  each  oecupying  a  single  room  only, 
and  many  thousands  of  pei-sons  inhabiting  rooms  ileatitiite  of 
the  necessary  convenieaces ;  amongst  many  other  inelanelioly 
features  exhibited  in  the  ^aine  report  was  the  excessive  infantile 
mortality :  out  of  Z^db^  deaths  in  the  borough,  no  leaa  tima 
1»926  were  of  infants  or  children  under  sijt  years  of  age.  Tho 
CoPiJoration  having  neglected  to  carry  out  the  recommenda- 
tions of  its  own  Committee  to  adopt  the  *  Labouring  Classes 
Dwellings  Act,  1806/  a  number  of  philanthrojiic  gentJenieUj 
feeling  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  some  remedy  being  aj^ 
jilied,  formed  themselves  into  a  limited  liability  company^  and 
olved  to  make  an  experiment,  on  a  small  scale  at  UrBt^  in  the 
way  of  pro^'idin^  improved  dwellings  for  industrial  classes* 
"^his  company,  &mce  known  by  the  title  of  *  The  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne  Improved  Industrial  Dwellings  Company  (Limited), 
incluilcd  several  members  of  the  Corporatiou,  whi>  praeticalty 
showed  their  sympathy  with  the  movement  they  bad  supported 
in  the  Council  and  their  faith  in  its  financial  success  by  taking 
abarea  in  this  company.  The  plans  selected  by  the  directors 
■were  tlmae  which  seemed  to  provide  the  most  convenience  and 
'comfort  to  tenants,  by  brining  aa  few  as  possible  in  coritftcfc 
with  ench  other,  and  to  preserve  to  some  extent  the  privacy 
and  advantages  of  self-contained  houses.  The  block  of  build- 
ings, erected  on  the  site  originally  selectCil  by  the  Corporation, 
consists  of  three  sections  or  houses,  four  storeys  in  height, 
liAving  separate  entrances,  passages^  and  spacious  yarda,  m 
which  are  situate  the  wasli-lmuscs  fitted  u[>  with  suitable  con- 
venicncea»  The  whole  building  comprise?  forty-ftmr  tene- 
ments, including  two  shops,  and  ia  ao  arranged  that  there  are 
never  more  than  three  or  four  tenants  on  a  landing,  an  advan- 
tage at  once  apparent  to  all  who  have  had  experience  in  tene- 
njented  property.  There  are  on  each  landing  water-cloaeta  for 
males  and  females  respectively,  water  taps,  sink^  dnst-shoot, 
and  gaa,  The  stairs  and  pa^isages  are  lour  feet  wide,  well 
lii^hted  and  ventilated^  the  walls  being  cemented  to  the  height 
uf  five  feet   to  prevent  injury  by  removal   of  furniture,  &c. 
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Every  dwelling  containa  a  capacious  pantiy  and  two  other 
useful  cloeetB.  The  rent  charged  for  this  w,c-(M>mmcKlation  varies 
accnrding  to  the  situation  of  the  dwellings,  and  ranges  from 
2.V.  ^(L  to  3jf.  'Ad.  for  a  single  room,  aiid  from  3*.  9rf,  to  4<.  6rf. 
for  two  rooms.  The  buildings  were  opened  far  the  reception  of 
tenants  in  September,  1870  ;  the  inaugural  proceedings  being 
honoured  by  the  Mayor  and  the  presence  of  a  number  of  the 
members  of  the  Social  Science  Congrees,  daring  tlie  time  the 
Congress  held  its  meeting  in  Newca:&tle.  The  results,  after  four 
years'  expeneneCj  have  been  most  satiyfactory ;  the  rooms  have 
always  been  fully  occupied,  nnd  the  great  competition  of  ^^ 
plicanta  for  any  vacancy  that  occurs  affords  eiifficient  testimony 
of  the  high  e&tiraation  in  which  tlie  dwellings  are  held  by  the 
industrial  classes;  but  the  most  congratulatory  feature  we 
have  to  present  is  the  fact  that,  tliough  situate  in  a  district 
which  has  always  contributed  largely  to  the  general  death-rate 
of  the  town,  the  moi'tality  in  these  building.^  has  been  but  a 
fraction  of  that  of  the  surrounding  neighljourhood.  The  deaths 
during  the  past  four  yeai-s  have  been  only  five,  including  one 
adult  (from  childbirth),  nnd  four  children  under  two  years  of 
age  from  diseases  peculiar  to  infancy  ;  wliiUt  the  births,  during  ; 
the  same  period^  have  been  forty  I  (exclusive  of  still-bom  cases). 
The  Buaucial  results  so  far  have  been,  equally  encouraging. 
The  Company  has  paid  its  way,  and  5  per  cent  to  the  share- 
liolders  on  their  investments, 

A  paper  was  read  by  Dr*  F.  T.  Bond,  of  Gloucester,  *  On  the' 
Conditions  of  Efficient  Disinfectants.'  Having  made  a  series  of 
experiments  of  various  disinfectants,  he  had  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  a  combioation  of  sulphate  of  copper  and 
bichromate  of  |>otassium  in  certain  propoi'tions  podsesMS 
antiseptic  powers  with  which  those  of  no  other  generally  avail* 
able  chemical  agent  can  compare.  In  a  solution  containing  an 
almost  inappreciable  quantity  of  this  comiiound,  infusorial  germ 
life  may  be  indefinitely  arrested.  But  in  addition  to  this  pro- 
perty of  coagulating  albumen,  wliich  is  indispensable  to  an 
efficient  disinfectant ^but  which  none  of  the  common  disinfect- 
ants as  ordinarily  used  possess,  except  liquid  carbolic  acid, 
chloride  of  lime,  and  chloride  of  zinc — it  is  very  desirable  that 
such  a  body  should  also  neutralise  two  of  the  commonest 
results  of  the  decomposition  of  animal  substances,  via.  sulpha- 
retted  hydrogen  and  ammonia.  By  so  doing  it  becomes  not  only 
3  disinfectant,  but  a  deodorant.  It  is  an  additional  recorameii' 
dation  of  the  combination  to  which  I  have  referred  above,  tliat. 
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\t  effects  both  of  tliese  objcota,  antl  that  it  thus  combines  in 
^ttflfilf  properties  which  no  other  disinfectant  possesses. 
WSr  Mr.   Kexneth  M.  Maci^eoDj  the  Sanitary  Inspector  of 
BblasgoiVj  read  a   paper    ^Ou    Eighteen    Months'  Practical 
■  Entorcement  of  the  Food  Adulteration  Act»  1872,  nnd  the 
conclusions  drawn  therefrom/       He  said:    The   Food   Adul- 
teration Act  was  adopted  by  the  Local  Authority  of  Glasgow 
in  December   1H73,  when  officei's  were  appointed  to  enforce 
its  proTtOsions.     By  the  arrangement  rarried  out,  175  aamplea 
of  food,  drink,  and  drugs   were  purchased   and  submitted  for 
analysis.    101  of  the&c  were  certified  ndulterated  and  74  pure. 
The  adidterants  were — ^In  milk,  water  only ;  in  tea,  iron  filings 
and  green  facing ;  in  coffee,  chicory  generally,     'i'he  mustard 
contained   flour  and  turmeric,    the   pepper  sand,   tho    picklea 
^nraces  of  copper,  and  the  butter,  eo  far  as  had  been  ascertained, 
^"  "v^'ater  and  salt  in  excess.     No  deleterious  ingredient  was  found 
in  whisky,  ale,  porter,  or  wines.     The  drugs  consisted  of  jalap, 
rhubarb,  earsaparilla,  Peruvian  bark,  quinine,  mngticsia,  colo- 
cynth,  scanunony,  iodide  of  potasdium,  laudanum^  nnd  granular 
citrate  of  magnesia.     These  were  all  found  pure,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  samples  of  scarainony  and  one  earaplo  of  citrate 
of  magnesia.      Fifty  more  aamples,  consistiug  of  dour,  jam, 
jellies,  cotfce,  ketchup,   arrowroot,   oatmeal,  brandy,  and  col- 
ouring matter  for  conJectioua,  were  handed  in  by  merchants  and 
purchasers  for  private  analysis.     Of  these  -i*!  were  found  pure 
and  17  adulterated.     The   aamplei)   foutid  pure  were  oatmeulj 
ArrO\vroot,    bread*   and  confections.     The  milk    adulterations 
gave  most  trouble.      Added  water   was   found    in  quantities 
varying  from  4  to  50  per  cent.      Sixty-eight  of  the  worst  cases 
"were  selected   for   prosecution.      These   included   milk,   tea, 
lutter,  coffee,  mustard,  pepper,  drugs,  and  pickles.     Convic- 
tioDfl  were  obtained   in   fifty-five   castes,  and   fines   with   costs 
imposed  vjirying  from   \L  10*.  to   21/.  IOj.     The  conclusions 
Arrived  at,  after  dealing  with  the   foregoing  cases,  were  as 
'ollow : — 

L  That  testimony  has  been  proffered  on  all  sides  that  the 
operations  of  the  Act  have  effected  great  improvement  on  food, 
&c.,  in  the  city,  2.  That  the  operations  of  the  Act  have  not 
been  to  any  appreciable  extent  oppressive  in  any  branch  of 
trade,  as  retail  dealers  who  suffered  were  compensated  by  tho 
wholesale  dealer,  who  in  turn  bad  their  claims  met  till  the  pay- 
ment of  the  penalties  reached  the  true  delinquent.  3.  That 
power  should  be  given  to  the  sanitary  inspectors  to  enter 
Tvithout  warrant  or  law  process  any  ship,  attire,  shop,  place  of 
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business,  or  wherever  gooda  are  laid  or  stored,  and  take  sam 
pies  upon  pajment  to  tte  owner  of  the  value  of  the  ardcles. 
4,  That  three  samples  should  be  taken,  one  for  the  public 
analyst,  one  to  be  retained  bj  tho  Local  Authority  for  produc- 
tion at  court,  and  one  to  be  sent  to  any  analyst  the  vendor 
may  wish  to  examine  it.  5,  That  it  be  not  imperative  on  the 
sanitary  inspector  to  accompany  the  ordinary  officers  with  the 
analysis,  but  to  merely  initial  it,  and,  if  need  be,  send  it 
through  the  post*  6.  That  analysts  appointed  by  local  autho- 
rities should  be  confined  to  the  analysis  of  adulterated  fotxl 
alone ;  tliat  merchants,  and  purchasers,  and  medical  men  be 
invited  to  submit  suspected  gooda  and  drugs  to  the  public 
analyst  for  analysis  at  a  cheap  rate,  to  thereby  aid  in  checking 
adulteration.  7,  That  it  is  unnecessary  to  put  Local  Authori- 
ties to  the  expense,  and  the  analyst  to  the  irritating  annoyance 
of  the  latter  giving  personal  evidence,  and  that  bis  certilicate 
in  all  cases,  unless  overruled  by  the  judge,  be  taken  as  conclu^ 
slve  evidence  of  the  adulteration.  8,  That  no  evidence  of  the 
analysis  of  a  sample  other  than  that  actually  jiurchased  by  the 
ganitary  inspector  should  in  s.wy  case  be  allowed  in  evidence. 

9,  Tliat,  in  the  event  of  the  vendor  not  sending  the  sample 
specially  made  up  for  him  by  the  sanitary  inspector  at  pur- 
chase for  analysis  to  his  own  analyst,  no  second  analy&ts  be 
allowed,  unless  it  he  clearly  proven  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
magistrates   that  the  public   analj'st's  certificate   13  incorrect. 

10.  That  there  should  be  standards  established  by  competent 
authorities  for  the  quantities  of  water  butter  and  railk  should 
natm-alty  contain,  and  the  quantities  of  water  and  the  strengtli 
whiskies,  brandies,  and  malt  liquors  should  bear,  and  any 
excess  of  the  first  or  adulteration  of  the  isecond  should  be 
deemed  adulteration.  II.  That,  as  pickles,  lemonade,  sods 
water,  and  other  articles  may  be  impregnated  tvith  poisonous 
ingredients  from  the  material  of  whicli  the  apparatus  cy^ed  in 
the  prijcess  of  manufacture  is  composed^  the  sanitary  inspector 
be  empowered  to  enter  the  premises  of  all  such  works,  witliout 
warrant,  to  inspect  the  same,  with  the  view  of  taking  steps  10 
interdict  the  mamifacture  where  these  dangerous  materials  are 
in  u«e.  12*  That  statutory  provisions  for  seizing  unwholesome 
food,  wherever  found,  be  incorporated  with  any  amendment  of 
tliis  Act,  and  that  increaseil  powers  be  granted  to  magistraiee 
to  deal  with  adulterations  aflccting  the  health  of  children  and 
invalids,  with  the  adulterations  for  example,  and  specially,  of 
the  article  of  milk. 
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THE  subject  for  investigation  is,  concisely^  the  probable  or 
natural  effect  of  tho  competition  of  other  indurtriea  on 
kthe  future  of  British  trade. 
^  Sach  an  inquiry  is  necessarily  of  an  cxteaaive  character, 
embracing  what  knowledge  wo  posBoss  of  tJic  relative  extent 
of  the  movement,  atn3  the  oonflittan.  present  and  prospective, 
of  the  induBtrial  forces — labour,  material,  and  system. 

We  must  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  the  industry  of 
the  future  will  be  built  on  cheapness  in  first  cost;  that  capital 
will  seek  and  find  an  alliance  with  economy  of  production  in 
every  vendible  article  of  the  world's  consumption ;  that  the 
means  of  enlarging  the  natioual  workshop  will — alowly  it  may 
be,  but  surely — flow  in  wherever  they  can  be  profitably  em- 
ployed. 

Beginnings  then,  onr  brief  survey  of  the  eituation,  with  a 
glanrp  at  the  question  of  wagee,  we  find  these  to  be  highest  in 
Hthe  United  States,  Mr.  Harris  GastroU.  in  the  last  Report 
^pjf  Her  Mojesty-B  Secretaries  of  Eiuhasay  and  Legation^  aup- 
plies,  in  a  series  of  elaborate  tables,  information  to  the  effect 
that  the  wages  of  persons  employed  in  the  productive  industries 
of  that  country  over  those  current  in  fc^jigland   cannot  be  lesa 

■than   onc-lhird,      Mr.    David    Wells,  on    a   former   oc^afiion, 
^timated  the  excess  in  labour  generally  at  25  per  cent. 

From  Prussia^  which  may  be  accepted  as  repreaentmg  tlie 
German  Zollvereinj  Lord  Odo  KusselL  reports  the  existence  in 
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that  countr}'  nf  a  scale  of  wages  not  disaitnilar  to  that  of  our  own] 
factory  population.  The  figurea  vary  thus: — Men,  16«.  6^ 
to  24j,  per  week ;  women  and  young  persons,  65.  to  9«-  per 
%veek  ;  cnildreiij  4*.  6rf.  to  Is.  per  week ;  oversmen,  from  2T«. 
to  42s,  per  week ;  foremen,  100/,  to  300/.  a  year.  The  remjark 
ia  addedj  that  labour  was  difficult  to  procure  even  at  tliefie 
prices. 

France,  in  the  absence  of  similar  details,  must  be  assigned 
the  position  ghe  occupied  previous  to  the  war,  when  labour  bad 
reached  a  level  of  cost  not  far  below  the  English  scale.  As 
regards  Belgium,  Mr.  Lumley  shows  the  daily  eamiaga  of 
factory  workers  to  have  ranged  in  1871 — Men,  from  1  f, 
25  c.  to  3  f  50  c.  ;  women,  from  1  f.  to  2  f.  50  c.  The  further 
details,  however,  furnished  by  Mr.  Alexander  Reilgrave,  Her 
Majesty's  Inspector  of  Factories,  in  his  interesting  pamphlet 
published  last  year,  indicate  that  some  advance  had  ensued  iu 
the  ioterval.  On  the  whole,  Belgium  retains  a  comparatirdy 
economical  labour  tariff. 

Wages  in  Switzerland  are  estimated,  in  the  excellent 
Report  provided  last  year  by  Mr.  Gould,  as  still  '40  to  50  per 
cent.  Ijelow  those  actually  ruling  in  England  ;  *  and  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  add  that  the  labour  markets  of  Holland  and  Austria, 
as  well  as  of  Hussia,  where  the  statistics  of  industry  are 
officially  reported  to  be  yet  rough  and  imperfect,  stand  in  the 
like  economical  position  towards  British  manufactures. 

But  while  the  comparative  cost  of  labour  properly  demands 
the  accurate  information  which  hna  been  sought  and  obt^ed, 
it  may  be  considered,  for  reasons  which  will  atlterwards  appear, 
to  have  lost  much  of  the  gravity  it  once  poesesaed.  More 
important,  I  think,  to  the  purpose  in  view,  is  a  similar  glance 
at  the  steady  and  extensive  advance  in  the  rate  of  wages 
which  has  for  some  years  past  been  going  on  in  all  tbeee 
countries.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  ratio  is  in  waoei 
instances  greater  than  that  of  the  United  Kingdom*  The  rise, 
broadly  summarised  from  the  sources  of  information  I  have 
quoted,  stands  as  follows: — 

Ifi  the  UjiUed  States.— Between  1861  and  1872,  in  t«xtile 
factories  generally,  25  to  30  per  cent,;  between  1860  aad 
1869,  in  woollen  factories — wroraen,  37  per  cent ;  mea>  50  per 
cent. 

In  Belgium, — Between  1836  and  1872,  in  the  productive 
industries  generally,  105  per  cent.  Of  this  enormous  increase, 
100  per  cent  belongs  to  the  estimate  of  the  Verviers  Chamber 
of  Commerce  as  that  which  had  accrued  up  till  1869,  the 
remaining  5  per  cent,  being  the  further  rise  considered   by 
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Mr»  Redgrave  to  Lave  tftkeu  [ilace  between  tbat  period  and 
1872. 

In  Prussia.^Betncfia  1862  and  1872,  in  dye  works  and 
large  fnctoricH  geoera!!}',  30  per  ceQt.  for  female  and  70  per 
cent,  for  male  labour, 

Iltiw  fur  Fraiice  hiia  shnred  jii  tills  movement  may  be  a|»- 
proximately  estimated  from  (be  fact  that  she  lias  shown  herself 
jjossessed  orsuflficieut  vital  foree  to  revive  an  utterly  devafitated 
industry  in  llie  space  of  a  few  years.  For  the  rest,  the  official 
£tateiuentd  ]>rove  that  wages  in  the  textile  fabric6  and  the  other 
frpherea  of  industry  generally  had  risen  in  Switzerland  'rapidly 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years  ;  '  in  Austria,  *■  about  20 
per  cent»  einee  1670  ; '  in  Russia  (so  fur  as  rcgartlfl  the  district 
<if  St,  Petersburg),  *  15  per  cent,  within  three  years,' 

The  accounts  from  the  Netherhnds  do  not  inBtruct  us  on 
this  subject^  except  so  far  as  to  euoigeat  that  that  country  forms 
an  exce|*tion  to  the  rule*  At  leaat,  I  find  the  following  statement 
in  the  Xicport relating  to  one  of  tlie induatriai  centres^ — 'Many 
workiuenhave  left  thi**  plat^e  for  the  adjacent  manufacturing 
distj-icts  of  Pruasia,  because  the  ^vagea  there  are  considerably 
liigher.' 

Now»  the  Bret  obvious  inference  from  these  facta  is, 
that  tlte  money-rate  of  wugea  has  been  tending  towards 
assimilation  over  the  whole  rjinge  of  European  industry.  The 
remark  of  Mr.  Redgrave,  that  '  wages  in  France  and  Belgium 
have,  until  recently,  borne  no  pro|jMjrtion  to  what  was  paid  in 
England  for  the  like  services/  is  plainly  applicable  to  the  other 
producing  countries.  We  conclode,  then,  broadly,  that  the 
monetary  question  of  wages  is  becoming  of  less  iui[)ortunce, 
seeing  that  tlie  barriers  of  distinctiou  are  falling  before  the 
course  oJ'  events.  But  may  we  not,  in  thu  figures  just  i^uotcd, 
perceive  the  cause  of  this  levelling  pmccss?  Are  they  not 
strong  a  priori  evidence  in  each  case  of  a  healthy  and  exjiand- 
lag  industry  ?  Kxperience  is  now  illustiating,  on  a  grand 
«ca!e,  the  theory  propounded  by  Dr.  Adam  Smith — that '  it 
is  the  continual  increase  of  trade  which  occasions  a  rise  in  the 
irages  of  labour.'  This  theory  m  confirjne^  by  ihe  i'act  that, 
m  all  the  countries  named,  a  growing  trade  haa  created  an 
iQcreascd  demand  for  labour,  and  so  raised  its  value  in  the 
market. 

And  as  with  the  wages  of  labour,  so  with  the  c  fit '  ^f  living. 
On  the  same  principle  that  wages  rise  with  the  demand  for 
labour,  conimoditie:?  ri^e  with  tlic  i ucrcased  demand  which  higher 
wages  create.  The  one  movement  is  the  natural  consec|uence  of 
the  other,aad  both  together  rather  indicate  vitality  of  action  than 
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weakness  for  the  battle  of  trade.  In  the  familial'  truth,  tlieo,  that 
the  cost  of  living  has  Ijccn  rl&ing  rapitUy  among  the  producing 
nadons  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Americaj  we  recogiiise  the 
healthy  operation  of  that  la^v  to  which  the  rise  in  ^vages  i« 
due.  That  the  advance  has  bdcn  general  and  im|>ortd&t,  no 
doubt  can  extBt.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Verviers,  for 
example,  showed^  in  1871,  that  'the  average  prices  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  for  the  last  thirty  years  in  Bel^mn  had  in- 
creased above  50  per  cent./  since  when,  as  we  are  well  »n- 
formedj  a  couatderable  advance  has  ensued.  Then  the  official 
report  from  the  United  States,  already  quoted,  contains  the 
general  affirmation  that  since  1860  the  coat  of  living  has  rieen 
even  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  rate  of  wages. 

It  follows  that  neither  a  higher  nor  a  rising  rate  of  vf^iges 
can  be  regarded  as  disabilities  in  the  international  compftrison 
of  streujrth ;  and  that  the  field  of  inquiry  ma\'  be  gafely 
cleared  of  one  obstacle  with  which  it  is  frequently  encuraherod 
— I  mean  the  calculation  of  productive  cost  aa  affected  by  the 
comparative  price  of  labour  and  expense  of  living.  There  wjia 
a  time,  no  doubt,  when  these  considerations  were  of  paramount 
importance,  but  manifestly  a  new  power  has  intervened^  under 
the  operation  of  which  it  ia  practicable,  even  natural,  for  both 
waged  and  the  necessaries  of  life  to  advance  simultaneously 
■with  a  fall  in  the  cost  of  production.  Tliat  power  is  mechanical 
appliance.  Mr.  Redgrave  justly  remarks  of  Belgium  that 
'  iiuprovements  in  machinery  have  been  greatly  in  favour  of 
workmen  in  regard  to  the  rise  in  wages,'  and  he  might 
have  cited  our  own  country  as  a  more  remarkable  example  of 
the  process. 

I  liojie  to  avoid  the  error  of  depreciating  what  siguificance 
may  be  due  to  physical  labour  in  this  discussion.  But  pro- 
duction means  moveincnt-forcc ;  and  it  is  imposaible  to  resist 
the  conclusion  that  labour  has  not  only  already  become  a  smiU 
motor  power  in  jiroduction,  but  is  yearly  liocoming  Ic^.  The 
familiar  computation^  that  the  mecliauical  power  now  employed 
in  the  prosecution  of  British  industry  nearly  equals  the  united 
physical  force  of  a  third  of  the  human  race,  may  not  be  accurate; 
but  we  are  sufficiently  instructed  on  this  subject  by  u  mere 
contemplation  of  the  legion  of  versatile  Ibrcea  that  are  ceai^c- 
lessly  playing  around  us,  includiug  t;ngine8  moving  >nth  the 
strength  of  so  many  hundreds  of  horses,  and  hammers  with  that 
of  BO  many  thousands  of  men.  Machinery,  in  short,  has  become 
the  life  of  the  industrial  system.  Doubtless,  labour  and  money 
—both  things  to  be  paid  fijr — are  required  for  the  creation  of 
these  Titans  of  the  working  world;  yet  after  all  the  balance  of 
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economy  is  enormoualy  m  their  favour.  Now,  a  striking  and 
suggestive  feature  in  this  movement  h  tlie  scr>j»e  of  iiiechani- 
cai  power  in  the  domain  of  production.  The  question  lu 
Letvvcen  that  agency  aiid  manual  labour  is  far  from  bemj^ 
merely  one  of  cotuparaiive  force.  On  tlic  contrary,  the 
luecUaiusm  of  pro'luction  lias  ulrcudy  acquired  cvohilionH  of  a 
pre-eiiiiutntiy  rctiueJ  character.  DeJicacy  of  toufh,  accuracy 
of  adjustiuent,  intricacy  of  moveruent — many  of  the  attributes 
of  skiltcd  labour — belong  to  it  in  a  sujicrior  degree.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  universally  familmr  arts  of  spinning  and  weaving, 
there  ia  no  process  of  washing*  or  dy^^ing,  nieasuringj  or  rej^ia- 
tcring,  engraving,  &tan)])ing,  dividiug»  colouring,  or  Iwiiitin;'^ 
ecjuaJ  in  couipletencau  and  accuracy  to  tliat  which  uiecihauism 
supplies.  The  -sphere  of  &killed  labour  iu  the  ^vorkiog  woM 
Appcaiit  to  be  contracting  before  live  advance  of  constructive 
science. 

Since,  therefore,  the  true  economic  force  resides  in  the 
Appltcntuju  of  nicchaniyni,  it  follows  that  llie  future  of  manu- 
facturing prosperity  among  the  producing  countries  must  be 
priniai'ily  judged  of  by  the  measure  in  which  this  power  is 
acquired.  Henceforth,  tbc  question  of  national  idiosyncrasy — 
i£  indeed  it  has  not  aometiraes  been  opi>raised  too  highly — is  cona- 
paratively  unimportant  to  the  subject. 

I  should  indeed  be  sorry  to  undervalue  tliat  Anglo-Saxon 
type  of  industry,  the  visible  trophy  of  whoso  activities  ia  the 
Vr'enlth  and  grandeur  of  Kngland,  Yet  the  fact  is  hcfitre  us 
tliat  the  overwhehniiJg  power  of  niccbaui-sui  is  sprtvidiug  over 
tlie  whole  area  of  civilisation,  teuding  to  equalise  tlm  outcome 
of  toil,  and  go  to  level  the  productive  capacities  of  race. 

That  mere  manual  strength  is  being  driven  from  one  old 
stronf^liiild  to  umithcr  is  a  matter  of  common  observation.  In 
all  llie  textile,  wa  well  as  nutny  other  stuple  industries  at  home 
AiiJ  abroad,  women  and  children,  called  in  the  progress  of 
mechanical  invention  to  the  post  of  guiding  {genius  at  the 
routine  of  production,  arc  occupying  the  tpiuudant  pfaccs  of 
Btalwart  wurknicn.  My  jtcrsonul  experience  of  tliia  movement, 
as  an  employer  of  labiiuTj  ia  pcrhai>3  the  must  appropriate 
eianiide  of  it  I  can  nffcr.  Under  my  own  eye,  a  gradually 
accumulating  series  of  appliances,  belts,  drums,  roitnep  rollers, 
winches^  and  other  apparatus,  have,  for  some  years  past, 
been  appropriating  the  hesivy  work  of  carrying,  waeliing, 
rinsing,  aud  dyeing  cloth — some  of  the  processes  being  thus 
found  practicable  in  a  connected  cliiuu  of  operations.  C<fi>pcr 
spokes,  ranged  in  long  rows  over  a  water-trough,  work  each 
ooc  its  hank  of  yarn  effectually  in  the  fluid,  with  a  slapping^ 
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tuniing,  reversing  order  of  movements  which  lately  dctnanded 
the  cai'C  of  nn  experienced  man.  A  number  of  irou  arais  rolling 
in  iron  sockets,  and  furnished  with  moveable  Imaks,  as  tlicbest 
known  substitute  for  hands,  %vTing  the  hanks  which  thenistlvcfi 
have  saturated  in  oil,  squeezing  out  the  liquid  by  means  of  a 
double-action  which  was  recently  only  practicable  tx>  the  human 
wrkt;— moving,  too,  all  the  while  towaiis  a  table  on  the  opposite 
aide,  on  which  the  hankg^  each  in  its  turn;,  are  gently  deposit«d, 
and  all  without  even  a  moment's  loss  of  tune. 

This  may  now  be  considered  the  current  sy&teui  of  prepara- 
tion in  large  Turkey  red  yarn  works.  It  is  to  be  observed 
in  passing,  moreover,  that  the  constructive  devices  referred  to 
have  been  mainly  borrowed  from  Germany,  where  the  priMluo- 
tion  of  the  article  referred  to  is  said  to  exist  on  a  more  extensive 
wale  than  that  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Certiiinly,  however, 
these  yams  are  being  poured  into  our  great  colonial  markets  of 
India  and  Bunnah  in  large  and  increasing  measure.  It  may 
be  added  that  the  improvements  referred  to  apply  in  au 
eminent  degree  to  the  mechanism  employed  in  our  large 
engineering  works  and  ship-building  yards,  where  machinenr 
is  made  to  act  with  an  amount  of  precision  and  power  \vhich 
human  hands  could  not  possibly  accomplish.  Indeed,  in  all  the 
varied  departments  of  trade,  manufacturers  are  compelled  to- 
have  recourse  to  such  appliances,  alike  from  the  diftculiy  of 
procuring  skilled  labour  and  the  necessity  of  economy  in  pro- 
duction , 

Let  us  now  turn  to  what  reliable  information  we  possess  of 
the  industrial  resources  of  the  several  States,  This  is  rni* 
doubtedly  the  central  point  of  observation,  because  popula- 
tion, together  with  its  concomitant  consumptioo,  has  been 
advancing  rapidly  in  the  countries  under  review,  any  one  of 
which,  for  aught  we  can  tell,  might  be  supplying  its  own  wants 
in  an  increasing  degree,  although  receiving  an  undiminished 
\'alue  of  British  products.  It  will  be  seen,  as  we  proceed,  that 
the  increase  of  manufacturing  in  Europe  cannot  be  estimated 
from  the  fibres  of  expoi-t  tables.  In  national  industry,  as  in 
Nature's  process,  the  spring  fills  its  own  cup  ere  it  ac([uires  the 
volume  that  seeks  a  place  beyond. 

Beginning,  then,  with  Bciffturn,  Mr.  Lumlcy's  report  states 
that,  in  Verviers,  the  seat  of  the  woollen  industry,  about 
480,000  spindles  and  440  carding  ranchines  were  at  work,  tKiit 
*  gi'eat  mechanical  improvements  had  been  recently  introdnccd/ 
and  (on  the  authority  of  the  Ghent  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
which  represents  the  seat  of  the  cotton  and  flax  trades  of  the 
country  J,  that   'the  cotton  mills  of  Ghent,  by  the  coast&nt 
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introductton  of  new  tnachinery,  had  kept  themselves  on  a  level 
with  those  of  England.' 

It  seems  wurthy  of  a  passing  notice  that,  while  the  cotton 
trade  has  been  hitherto  considered  one  of  the  least  prosperaus 
branches  of  Belgian  ruanufactures,  it  took  a  rapid  atart  in  1871, 
irhen,  as  the  tables  show,  about  50  per  cent  more  cotton  was 
imijorted  than  the  average  quantity  of  the  previous  three  yeara. 
The  statements  are  added  that  'in  1871,  many  new  factories 
were  established  in  Belgiam;  '  that  of  the  29  cotton  factories 
of  Ghent,  'only  one  regularly  manufactures  goods  fur  the 
English  market/  and  that  *  yearly  increasing  quantities  of 
cotton  tiaeues  are  exported  to  Anoerica  through  England  and 
France/  It  is  scarcely  neceBsarylo  add  that  the  extratirdinury 
process  of  productive  power  in  Belgium  is  much  more  marked 
in  the  linen  and  woollen  industries.  The  exports  of  woollen 
yams,  for  example,  rose  from  the  value  of  about  20  millions  of 
francs  in  1868  to  nearly  46  millions  in  1871— manufacturing 
England;  too,  being  the  largest  and  most  progTfissive  customer. 
There  are  now  mills  containing  100,000  spindles,  while  in  1859 
the  largest  number  in  any  mill  was  36,000.  A  detailed  stiite- 
raent,  iuroished  by  the  Ghent  Chamber  of  Commerce  within 
the  laat  few  yearsj  exhibits  the  great  improvements  which  have 
been  effected  in  machinery,  and  the  corresponding  increase  in 
productive  power. 

Although  the  circumatancea  of  France  have  interfered  with 
the  collection  of  similar  statistics  of  late,  I  find  in  the  recently 
publiehed  Report  of  Lord  Lytton  to  Lord  Lyons,  on  tlic  *finan- 
cial  bituation '  of  that  country,  evidence  to  the  effect  that 
during  the  6rst  nine  months  of  1873,  the  whole  import  and 
export  trade  of  France  had  considerably  Increased  as  com- 
pared with  the  same  period  in  1869,  immediately  before  the 
war.  The  cxptjris  of  cotton  and  woollen  texturca  were  each 
larger  by  about  one-third^  those  of  silk  by  about  one-fifth,  and 
thoee  of  linen  by  about  one-half.  Of  cotton  thread  the  exports 
had  advanced  four-fold. 

Lord  Lytt^m  concludes  with  the  declaration  that  the  '  com- 
mercial conditiun  of  France,*  as  indicated  by  the  facts  adduced, 
'  must  be  accounted  not  only  satisfactory,  out  surpriiingly  so.* 
Mr.  Redgrave,  in  a  statement  issued  after  liis  return  from  a 
recent  visit  of  inquiry  to  France  and  Belgium,  furnishes  iocon- 
testable  proofs  of  the  rapid  change  which  has  been  going  on  in 
tlie  relative  pofiition  of  both  these  countries  towards  England. 
He  refers,  at  some  length,  to  the  '  increased  and  tucreasiag 
asEe  of  factories  in  France  and  Belgium,*  Adding,  'a  few 
years  have  made  a  great  difference,  and  now  the  commercial 
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arrangements  of  a  French  and  Belgian  faclorj'  bear  no  mean 
comparison  with  our  own.'  And,  again,  *  very  great  pains 
are  taken  in  France  to  ensure  the  quality  of  the  goods  tnuiu- 

faciured.' 

The  official  sources  of  information  on  this  head  concerning 
other  countries  may  be  sumniariBed  as  foIIowB ; — 

Pt/tssia.—'  The  producing  power  rpf  the  Prussian  spinning 
and  weaving  factories  is  decidedly  on  the  increase,^  and  for  the 
reason  that  'raachinery  has  been  generally  much  improved.' 

Wurtnnherfj.  —  *  The  cotton  industry  more  especially 
\\m  increased  enormously  within  the  last  tiventy  years,  lu 
1868,  the  nrnnber  of  spindles  employed  had  advanced  to 
268,734  from  111,086  in  1858;  and  in  the  eamc  period  the 
average  number  of  spindles  per  factory  had  doubled^  and  fftiU 
the  Reports  of  1 872  speak  again  and  again  of  the  continued  riw 
in  wages, and  the  corresponding  necessity  of  introducing  labour- 
Baving  machinery.'  *  Such  straws,*  adds  Mr.  Fdeu^  *  show 
which  way  the  wind  is  blowing.' 

Swifzerhnd. — Kei'erence  is  made  to  the  *  extraordinary  de- 
velopment of  Swiss  industry,'  and  a  *  rajtid  increase  in  the 
production  of  Swiss  textile  fabrics.'  Tlic  estimated  number  oi 
spindles  in  Switzerland  had  risen  from  about  1^  million  in 
1867  to  about  2^  ratllions  in  l&7li.  The  exports  of  silk  nmnu* 
factures,  wliich  occupy  the  chief  place  amoii^  tlie  textile  indus- 
tries of  Switzertandj  rose  from  about  3^  milliona  of  lbs,  wdght 
in  1860  to  about  9  millions  in  1871 — being  thus  considerably 
more  tliuii  doubled;  and  those  of  cotton  yarns  and  tissues, 
wliicli  come  next  in  importance,  from  nearly  21  milUoits  of  lbs. 
weight  in  I8G0  to  nearly  3ft  millions  in  1871.  or  about  8l>  per 
cent.  Yarns  taken  alone  exhibit  the  remarkable  iucrease  of 
321  percent.  During  the  same  period  a  great  increase  occurred 
in  the  number  of  power-looms.  '  It  may  be  safely  inferred 
that  water  furnishes  about  S5  per  cent,  of  the  motive  power 
required  by  the  Swiss  manufacturer.'  For  this  aud  other  rea- 
Boris,  the  'advantage'  in  productive  cost  is  *  evidently  on  the 
side  (tf  Switzerland,  in  spite  of  the  greater  cheapness  of  ma- 
chinery and  coal  in  England.'  Mr.  Gosling*s  Keport  coucludea 
•with  the  remark,  as  regards  Switzerland  in  comijetition  with 
England,  that  *  the  balance  seems  to  be  greatly  in  her  (Swit- 
zerland's) favour ;  and  under  present  circumstances  cannot  fail 
to  become  still  greater  from  day  to  day.' 

Bavaria. — There  are  *  factories  supplied  with  the  best  and 
newest  machinery,  in  which  only  about  half  the  number  of 
workmen  are  required  for  the  same  amount  of  production  aa 
vierc  necessary  twenty  yeai-s  ago  with  the  machinery  then  iti 
use.' 
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is  gradually  more  and  mure  superseded  hy  the  power-loom.' 
The  factories  are  increasing  in  number  and  size*  TLe  number 
of  spindles  has  increaeed  in  flax  spinning  to  36,000,  from 
13,000  in  1861 ;  in  worsted  spinning  to  130,000,  from  104,000 

*  in  1861  ;  in  carded  yarn  spinning  to  330,000,  from  303*000  in 
1861,  In  one  district  there  are  now  1,200,  and  in  aootliev  400, 
power-IpHms  engaged  in  tho  ninuiifacture  of  cotton  and  liiicti 
goods — the  production  of  whicli  was  prosecuted  in  1861  by  the 
hand-loom  alone 
H  T/ir  NrtltarUmtk. —  Statistical  information  is  wanting,  but 
^llie  following  statement  ia  made  : — *  It  may  be  eafety  asserted 
that  there  Ims  been  of  late  ycar^  a  great  improvement  in  tlio 
manufacture  of  textiles^  and  thnt  the  number  of  factoriea  ia 
decidedly  on  tho  increase.* 

jRufffffo.-^'  The  textile  indujitriea  in  Ruaiiiahave  of  late  years 
made  considerable  advajace/  '  Each  year  more  machinery  is 
used  (in  weaving  milU)«  and  hand  labour  is  gradually  supplanted 
by  it.^  *  Cotton  and  linen  mills  generally  me  on  a  larger  st-ale 
in  Russia  than  in  England.'  *  The  raaehinery  of  many  of  the 
MoBcow  millfi  was  altered  even  before  the  outbreak  of  the  ivar 
in  America,  so  as  to  be  suitable  for  the  working  up  of  the  fihovt- 
stapted  Asiatic  cottons."  The  cotton  trade  has  tlirivcn  amaz- 
ingly during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years.  The  linen 
industryt  which  is  theniogt  truly  national,  rose>  as  indicated  by 
the  eAporte,  upwards  of  200  per  eent.  between  1861  and  186D. 
And  in  the  evidence  furnished  by  nilll-owncrs  at  the  St. 
Petersburg  Exhibition  of  1870,  it  was  expressly  stated  that  an 
immense  increase  in  the  number  both  of  silk  and  woollen  fac- 
tories had  taken  place  since  the  publication  of  the  last  oHicial 
statistics  in  1867.  *  The  condition  of  the  linen  trade  is  espe- 
cially healthy.*  *  The  quality  of  the  Hussian  cotton  clotha  is, 
as  a  rule,  genuine  and  good.'  In  dyeing  and  printing,  '  the 
productions  of  the  Buseiau  manufacturer'  are  'solid  and 
good.* 

Austria. — Among  the  articles  '  more  Urgely  exported  of 
late  years,  are  *"  entire  fabrics  of  cotton,  linen,  silk,  &c."' 
'  There  are  nmuy  industries  in  whieJi  a  notable  development 
has  taken  place  between  1867  and  187L*  Tlie  nundjer  of 
flax-$pinning  factories,  which  was  40,  with  150,500  jFipindleB, 
in  1862,  now  amounts  to  62,  with  370,790  spindlci*;  and  the 
export  of  linen  wares  was  nenrly  doubted  between  that  year  and 
1870.  The  Keport  concludes  %vith  this  remark  ;  *  The  infer- 
ence would  seem  to  be  that  Austrian  manufactures,  generally 
speakings  are  now  able  to  compete  witli  those  of  otJier  nations. 
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Icalj/  and  Hnntfary  form  an  exception  to  the  rule,  mmiu* 

facturmg  progress  in  both  these  countries  being  on  o  trifling 
scale-  The  evidence  taken  by  the  late  Industrial  Commifieiou 
in  Italy  only  supplies  the  jjiformation  that  the  total  number 
of  Bpindles  in  that  country  Lad  Increased  to  500,000  in  1871, 
from  480,000  in  1862;  and  that  the  annual  value  of  iJie 
woollen  manufactures  had  risen  from  74,280,000  fr.  in  186* 
to  83,000,000  fr,  in  1871. 

From  Hungary  the  remark  comes  that  *  the  bent  of  the 
people  ia  purely  agricultural,'  and  that  there  is  no  '  immediate 
prospect  of  the  establishment  of  factories  ' ;  the  reason  asaigued, 
however,  being  that  *  the  great  niineral  resources  of  large  tract* 
of  the  country  are  not  sufficiently  developed  to  promote  such 
establishments** 

The  United  States. — The  productive  power  of  the  country 
has  been  gro^-itig  on  a  scale  unequalled  elsewhere.  Before 
1860  only  the  coarser  kinds  of  woollen  goods  were  produced; 
but  the  machinery  was  doubled  during  the  war,  and  now 
every  fabric  in  general  use  is  woven.  The  market  for  thii 
Industry  has  grown  to  three  times  the  measure  of  1860.  The 
element  of  foreign  goods  is  now  'scarcely  dbtinguislmble/ 
and  even  with  33  per  cent,  higher  wages  to  pay^  the  Americnn 
woollen  manufacturer  need  not  fear  British  competition.  During 
the  decade  ended  in  1870,  notwithstanding  the  intervention  of 
one  of  the  most  defltructive  civil  wars  on  recoini,  the  silk  manu- 
facture increaficd  in  value  from  about  6  J  millions  to  about  12^ 
millions,  and  the  cotton  from  about  H6  to  about  178  millions 
of  dollars.  Moreover,  the  rapid  progress  here  indicated  awg- 
geetA  a  much  greater  in  ordinary  circumstances,  seeing  that 
before  the  war^  in  the  decade  ended  in  I8fifl,  the  increase  in  this 
branch  of  manufacture  was  proportionately  three  timea  greater. 
The  mills  of  America  are  built  on  the  most  substantial  model, 
and  possess  the  finest  machinery,  with  improvements  cliiefly  of 
American  origin.  Thus  home-made  machinery  is  gi^adualJy 
Bupnlanting  that  of  England,  and  is  already  "^to  the  advantage 
of  the  American  mauui'acturer  in  the  trade  of  cotton-spinning 
and  weaving*'  The  cotton  mills  'have  grown  lo  an  extent 
capable  of  supplying  all  the  needs  of  the  home  market,  and 
ought  to  be  able  to  compete  in  foreign  markets  with  other 
nations/  In  cotton  and  woollen  mills,  '  fewer  bands  tend  the 
machinery  than  in  England."  The  means  of  extending  pro- 
duction in  the  silk  trade  have  also  been  immensely  itjcreascd. 
In  all  productive  operations  *  the  utmost  use  is  made  of  me- 
chanical jKJwer,'  In  1870  the  gross  product  of  manufacturing 
industry  was  estimated  at  900  millions  sterling — an  increase 
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about  108  per  cent,  lu  quantity,  and  of  about  52  per  cent. 
in  value  over  that  of  I860. 

And  here  let  us  notice  the  general  sig^nificuccc  of  (he  circum- 
stance alluded  to  in  this  Report,  that  notwithstanding  the  irn- 
niense  increase  in  the  cotton  raaunfacture  of  the  United  States,  of 
America,  the  exports  of  that  article  exceed  only  by  ft  littlo  the 
exports  before  the  war.  The  like  relntSon  of  production  toship- 
nients  prevalle,  altliough  in  more  limited  measure,  throughout 
the  textile  industriea  of  Continental  Europe,  Thus,  without  pro* 
claimiDg  itself  to  the  outside  world, agre«t  iniimifacturing  system 
may  arise  and  continue  to  expand  from  year  to  year  Thiit  Bucb 
fl  system,  once  acquired^  should  cease  to  expand  \^  unlikely  in 
the  highest  degree  ;  nor  only  this,  but  it  confers^  in  increasing 
measure  as  it  grows,  the  power  of  lessening  productive  cost. 
The  protective  policy  of  these  countrieB,  which  imposes  imjxjrt 
dutiesf  more  or  leaa  weighty,  both  on  textiles  and  the  materials 
of  their  production — metals  and  machinery  included- — may  or 
may  not  hitherto  have  uaefidly  answered  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing up  the  fabric  of  a  domeiitic  industry,  hut  has  assuredly 
cnbbed  exportation  by  rendering  their  own  manufacture  ab- 
iionually  costly.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  such  was 
the  purpose  expressly  intended  by  the  promoters  of  the  system. 
And  that  these  countries  have  now  each  its  powerful  free-trade 
party,  pleading  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  relaxing  or  abolish- 
ing these  restrictions* 

That  this  result  will  follow  by  degrees,  no  doubt,  I  think, 
need  be  entertained.  It  will,  of  course,  give  us  a  freer  entrfe 
of  the  other  markets ;  but  who  can  say,  in  view  of  the  foregoing 
details,  to  what  extent  those  may  then  be  uviulable  to  uy  ?  On 
ihe  producing  natiima  thcmi^clves  it  will  assuredly  confer  fresh 
Titafity,  and  a  capacity  in  competition  which  lliey  did  not  pre- 
viously possess.  More  particularly  will  the  (*tart  be  given  to 
euch  a  country  as  the  United  States,  where  the  natural  result 
will  be  simultaneously  to  reduce  the  high  abnormal  cost  of 
production,  and  to  attract  money  for  investment.  In  manu- 
facturing Europe  generally — where  wages^taxatloUjand  capital 
are  more  on  a  level — the  impetus  wWi,  of  course^  be  propor- 
tionahly  less. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  of  the  highos^t  imjiortance  to  notice 
that  this  movement,  which  must  be  considered  natural  and 
inevitable,  has  actually  begun  to  tell.  Uelgium  is  already- 
reaping  the  richer  harvest  which  it  atiraulatea.  Germany 
has  recently  abolished  her  import  duties  on  pig-iron,  steam- 
engines,  and  some  other  primary  materials  of  productioUi 
BThence  too^  within  the  last  few  months,  the  Consular  statement 
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comes  that  *  tlie  queetiQii  of  a  reform  in  tlie  Zollverein  tarUT 
continues  to  be  agitated  by  the  free-ti-ade  party.'  Sir  Andrew 
Buchanan,  i*epoi"tiD^  at  the  same  lime,  through  Mr.  Mouo&tiy, 
on  the  general  trade  of  Austria,  sets  forth  tlie  spur  it  had 
received  from  the  extensive  modifications  in  the  tariff  iiilr*>- 
duced  in  1870^  whereby  the  im^jorts  of  the  empire  had  been 
more  than  doubled  between  18G5  and  1873  ;  proving  that  the 
new  policy,  ivliilc  inci'easing  the  wealth  of  the  couDtry  gener- 
ally, had  *  not  been  in  any  way  defcrimental  to  home  industry 
aud  inanufacttu'eSi*  And,  lastly,  the  proposition  now  seriously 
entcrtuincd  of  a  Kecipocity  Treaty  between  the  United  Stated 
and  Canada,  to  the  end  that  the  import  duties  on  their  inter- 
changed productions  may  be  at  once  reduced,  preparatory  to 
being  entirely  removed  in  three  yeari^,  seems— free- trade  meft- 
aure  aa  it  Is  —the  first  streak  of  light  in  the  dawn  of  that  |>oUcy 
on  the  new  world.  It  could,  I  believe,  be  shown  that  the  free- 
trade  movement  in  Germany  has,  in  the  few  years  of  iu  exial- 
©Dce,  served  not  only  to  enlarge  her  productive  jHjwerat  home, 
but  to  extend  the  ajihere  of  her  industry  abroad,  tiermiui 
£rms  especially  have  been  meeting  ua  on  the  neutral  ground 
of  the  far  East ;  and  to-day  occupy  a  proojinent  place  in  ibe 
Kuropean  commercial  directories  of  Cliiua  and  Japan.  Kor 
only  on  the  neutral  ground.  The  Bombay,  Madras,  Calcutta, 
and  Singajjore  circulars  now  reveal  a  considerably  larger  buei- 
ness  with  continental  Europe  than  that  even  of  a  few  years  back. 
Even  America Ima  been  rapidly  extending  her  intercourse  with 
the  far  East,  In  the  Consular  Report  just  received  from  China, 
allusion  is  made  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  trade  of  the  United 
States  with  tliat  country,  which,  although  only  yet  amounting 
to  about  one-third  that  of  Grent  Britain,  is  represented  aa 
having  made  greater  relative  progress  since  1864.  .American 
vessels  are  extensively  employed  in  the  enormous  carryuig 
trade  of  the  great  Chinese  rivers.  The  Consular  statement 
from  Japan,  too,  tells  of  increasing  trade  facdities  aifordetl 
at  certain  ports  by  large  American  steamers  calling  every 
■week,  and  of  the  circumstance  that  '  imports  are  begimiiug  tu 
be  forwarded  direct  from  foreign  countries.' 

The  latter  observation  is  specially  suggestive,  as  indicfttiug 
that  the  great  conmiercial  revohition,  naturally  due  to  the  8uef 
Canal,  hiis  struck  the  far  ends  (»f  the  earth.  The  ineWtable 
effect  of  that  connecting  link  of  the  seas,  in  a.^sociation  with 
the  bond  of  telegraphy  now  uniting  the  distant  communities  of 
maukind,  has  already  appoai'ed  in  a  wider  diffusion  of  the 
lines  of  international  traftic.  Far  distant  countries  can  now 
more  readily  interchange  their  commodities  in  direct  intercourse 
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ie  another,  antl  hnve,  as  wo  Imve  just  seci»,  br^un  to 
avail  tlietnselves  of  the  privilege.  Europe  has  no  lonj^er  the 
same  need  of  a  great  central  power  like  the  United  Kingdora, 
fts  0  mediiuii  for  the  execution  of  foreign  orders,  and  will 
by-and-bj  have  still  less.  An  eminent  eotton-bmker  informs 
me  that  it  is  even  now  a  common  occurrence  for  cotton  orders 
sent  to  India  and  Egypt  by  mill-o-wners  in  Gerranny  to  bo 
executed  under  condition  of  the  articJe  beiii^  delivered,  tliroun'b 
one  of  the  Adriatic  porta,  direct  at  the  factory  in  Germany, 

I  can  Bcareely  leave  this  topic  without  remarking  that  if, 
in  the  course  of  this  grand  I'e-arrangement  of  coamojiolitaa 
intercourse.  Great  Britain  must  lose  some  bupinese  she  previ- 
ously possessed,  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  she  will 
find  less  to  do.  A  movement,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  open 
wider  fields  of  commerce  to  the  whole  Western  world,  in  which 
fiihe  occuptC9  the  foremost  place,  ou^ht  to  have  no  terrors  for 
lier,  if  only  she  is  resolved  to  open  her  eyes  to  it  and  to  adjust 
her  reaourcea  accordingly.  Meanwhile  she  may  look^  in 
common  with  other  nations,  for  Bome  benefit  from  that  greater 
ftteadiness,  as  well  aa  economy  of  traffic,  which  the  new  system 
must  confer  on  all  alike,  by  renderin*^  foreign  eupplies  procur- 
able with  compai'ativo  celerity,  and  in  what  meajsure  they  are 
required.  As  its  influence  extends,  capital  will  go  further 
and  enterpri^sc  become  safer,  through  the  abolition  of  slow 
means  of  communication  and  the  burden  of  expensive  stocks 
on  hand. 

The  frequent  statement,  then,  that  'England  possesses  ready 

loarkct-s  in  her  vast  colonial  pnsscssions/  must  be  accepted  with 

some  reserve,  in  so  far  as  it  is  intended  to  imply  a  monopoly  of 

^L  these  markets.   Nay,  it  would  be  folly  to  overlook  the  actual  con- 

^rditlon  of  India,  \s&  ati  example  of  what  British  Colonies  may  be 

capable  of  doing  for  themselves*     I  allude  more  particularly 

to  the   tcxlLle  induatries   of  Bombay   and  Bengal,   regarding 

my  information,  which  has  been  derived  from  men  en- 

in  these  iiiduBtrieSj  is  precisely  to  the  following  effect; — 

Ifengttl    the    '  Goosery '    cotton    spinning-mill   has    now 

'50  epindlea  against  11,000  in  1868.     Another  Huch  mill — 

the   *  Bowreah  " — with  33,370  spindles,  was  opened  last  year; 

land    another*  the  *  Beng,al,*  with    18,750   spindles,    is    about 

eady  to  starr.    Projects  for  further  Bimilar  erections  are  under 

|3ificussion.     The  cotton  mills  now  in  operation  pay  dividends 

*of  13  to  14  per  cent,  and  15  to  16  percent,  respectively,  the 

shares  being  at  12  por  cent,  premium  in  the  one  case  aud  20 

■ftoer  cent,  in  the  other.     Only  low  counts    of  twiat— lOj,  to 
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30,'(,^^]iave  hitherto  been  spun  (good  Bengal  cotton  lieinjj 
ploycil)  but  finer  numbers  are  to  be  atteavnted.      The  '  Kl^ 
CottoT)- spinning  and  Weaving  Mills'  at  Cawnjwre  complete 
the  ejcisting  list,  and  the  sbares,  whicli  arc  in  private  hanJa, 
also  stand  high. 

As  regards  the  more  extensive  manufacture  of  jute,  the  mx 
zQiUsj  numbering  about  1,27^  looms  and  17,700  s])indlGs  whicY) 
were  at  work  in  and  around  Calcutta  early  in  1873,  have  in  ft 
single  year  expanded  to  thirteen  mills,  with  about  3,000  looms 
anU4Oj000  spiudlesjtho  new  establislnnents  being  either  nlready 
going  or  in  course  of  erection.  These  mills  together  represent 
a  capital  of  a  million  and  a  half  sterling,  chiefly  supplied  by 
British  houses  connected  mth  Calcutta,  and  Amcricati  specn- 
latoi-s  attracted  to  the  trade  by  the  extraordinary  dividends 
(in  some  cases  amounting  to  7*1  per  cent.)  which  the  enterprise 
has  latterly  been  yielding.  The  rooveraent,  although  perhaps 
dangerously  rapitl,  is  nevertheless  suggestive  of  a  anrprisiog 
growth  of  manufacturing  industry.  Much  will  depend  i»n  tiae 
success  of  the  design  which  is  entertained  of  supplementing 
the  hitherto  existing  manufacture  of  gunny  cloth  and  rice- 
bags,  by  competition  with  Dundee  in  some  of  the  finer  fabrics. 
It  may  be  added  that  these  mills  are  fitted  with  the  finest 
machinery,  and  ate  eupptied  ivith  native  coal  at  teu  rupees  p«r  J 
ton.  The  Tvages  of  employes  are  about  one-third  those  ofH 
England.  ™ 

On  the  Bombay  side,  although  coals  and  even  wages  are 
dearer,  the  cotton  industi-y  ia  far  more  largely  developed^  the 
advantage  being  a  supply  of  better  cotton  an  the  spot*      Earlv 
in  the  present  year,  eight  cotton-spinning  and  weaving-milU,  ■ 
comprising  4,140  looms  and  443,K00  spindles,  were  at  work  in    ■ 
Bombay,    The  shares  of  all  these  concerns  stand  high^tbe  profit* 
being  about  20   to   25   per   cent»     They   spin  for  the  China 
market^!   as  well   as  for  local   and    Indian  consumption,   and 
manufacture  T  cloths  as  M*ell  as  the  commoner  hinds  of  goods. 
On    the    whole*  however,   the    spinning  operations  ai'e   more  ^ 
profitable  than  the  weavingr  ■ 

The  following  extract  from  a  Bombay  paper  of  July  last  ^ 
shows  the  extraordinary  vitality  of  this  branch  of  trade: — 

^*  It  would  appear  there  arc  4B9,290  spindles  actually  work- 
ing, 75,000  being  added  to  existing  mills,  and   107,800  in  new     ii 
mills  in  course  ot  erection.     In  addition  to  these,  which  repre-  I 
sent  a  capitiil   of  28,785»000  rupees*  there   are   new  raills  ™ 
projected  in  Bombay  and  up-country  (including  Madras  and 
Kagpore),    with    a   capital  of   15,025,000   rupees,    or    about 
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IjSSOtOOO/.'  Here  also  an  effort  is  beinn;  made  to  extend  tlie 
spinning  of  yiims  to  finer  numbers  than  hitherto. 

Before  quitting  tbis  branch  of  the  pubjectj  let  us  glance  at 
the  international  aspect  of  the  cotton  industry,  us  deduced  from 
the  consumption  of  the  material  itself.     The  exceeding  ira- 

tjwrtance  of  such  a  comparison  may  be  estimated  from  the 
'fitntemcnt  of  Messrs.  Bridges  and  Holmes  in  their  receat 
report  ou  our  textile  factories— that  *  of  textile  operatives 
protected  by  the  Factory  Laws*  4G  per  cent.,  or  nearly  one- 
Jjslf,  ai'e  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,'      The  flource 

•  from  which  I  demed  the  figurea  forming  the  baisis  of  the 
following  calcuUtian  is  the  well-lcnown  circular  of  Messrs. 
Ellison  and  Co.,  of  Liverpool;,  for  lost  year,  commended  to 
me  as  reliable  authority  by  a  cotton-broking  house  of  high 
repute. 

In  the  average  period  of  the  five  years  1866-70,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  previous  five  years,  the  projiortionate 
advance  in  consumptiouj  reckoned  in  thousands  of  balesj 
-appears   to   have    been   a^    follows: — Great    Britain,   about 

»5e  per  cent ;  France^  about  40  per  cent. ;  rest  of  Europe, 
*bout  63  per  cent. ;  United  States,  about  112  per  cent. 
And  again^  from  this  point  in  the  average  period  of  the 
three  years  1871-3,  the  figures  show  a  loss  to  France  of  about 
18  per  cent,  (which  most  be  considered  wonderfully  small  in 
the  circumstances),  and  gains  in  the  following  measure  t — Great 
Britain  J  about  21  percent. ;  rest  of  Europe,  about  59  percent.; 

►  United  States,  about  33  per  cent. 
It  ^lould  be  observed  that  in  Mossn.  Ellison  and  Oo/a 
enumeration  of  the  sources  of  supplyj  no  reference  ie  made  to 
the  large  quantity  of  cottou  which  Russia  derives  from  her  own 
Asiatic  possessions.  *  Russia,*  says  Mr.  E^crton  in  his 
official  Report,  '  is  not  wholly  dependent  on  foreign  supply  for 
the  raw  article ;  '  and  he  adds,  '  These  cottons  brought    to 

t^Ioscow,  and  other  centres  of  industry^  return  to  Asia  as 
manufactured  articles,  and  llie  trade  is  year  by  year  increasing.' 
He  further  provides  a  table  to  show  that  the  imports  of  Central 
Asian  cotton  into  Russia  had  increased  eight-fold  in  the  decade 
ended  in  18G7.  True,  the  consumption  of  Great  Britain, 
according  to  Messrs.  Ellison  and  Co.'s  figures,  is  still  only  a 
little  short  of   one-half  the  exported  supply ;  but  they   alao 

t  indicate  that  the  proportion  in  her  favour  was  once  much 
greater,  and  has  been  gradually  waxing  less.  The  freshest 
phase  of  this  comp^riaon,  aa  given  in  the  accounts  just  received 
from  the  United  States  regarcling  the  flisposal  of  the  American 
crop  during  each  of  the  last  three  years  ended  iiugust  1874,  is 
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still  more  sxiggestivc  of  the  flccelerating  ratio  in  Cootinf 
receipts.     The  exports  were  to — 


Great  Britain 
Continent 


iJiUBS,  1872. 

1,471,000 

491.000 


BAles.  1873. 

1,900,000 

7-i5,000 


BhIbb,  1874. 

1,834,000 

355,000 


thus  showing  that  (some  allowance  being  of  coime  made  for 
the  increase  of  direct  ahtpmeii(s)  the  proportionate  quantity  of  j 
the  Continent  in  that  of  Great  Brilain  had  risen  from  almost 
precisely  one-third  in  IB7*2  to  more  than  one-half  in  1871. 
The  whole  crop  having  amounte<l  to  about  3  j  millions  of  bales, 
it  follows  that  the  quantity  consumed  by  the  United  StAtes 
WHS  eimilar  to  that  taken  by  the  European  Continent, 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  talk,  which  I  fear  is  still  too  com- 
raou,  of  Britain  continuing  to  supply  the  world  with  cotton 
manufactures,  is,  to  say  the  least,  at  variance  with  an  unpreju- 
diced  consideration  of  the  facts.  A  *  Statistical  Abstract*  with 
relation  to  foreign  countries,  which  has  juat  been  issued  by  the 
Lords  Committee  of  Privy  Cnunctl  fi»r  Tirade,  supplies  some 
welcome  information  on  the  general  subject.  Thetjce  I  deduce 
the  following  estimate  of  the  advance  in  the  whole  businejss  of 
other  pountries,  as  indionted  by  the  total  value  of  the  imports 
and  exports  of  merchandise  between  the  years  1860  and  1872: 
— RuBsia,  138  percent;  Belgium,  145 percent. ;  France, 60 per 
cont, ;  Austria,  112  percent,;  Unit^cd  States,  64  per  CCQI 
Whereas  the  same  column  in  the  *  Statistical  Abstract  for  the 
United  Kingdom '  reveals  the  amount  of  our  own  progress 
during  these  years  to  have  been  no  more  than  78  per  cent. 

In  the  building,  then,  of  the  national  industrial  fabric, 
even  in  its  outward  as|>ect,  Russia,  Belgium,  and  Austrii 
have  been  going  far  ahead  of  us;  while  France  and  the 
United  States,  notwithstanding  the  intervention  nf  desolating 
ware,  remain  not  far  behind.  It  may  be  interesting  to  notice 
in  this  connection  that  thefigures^  roug!dy  estimated,  represent 
the  business  of  France  as  consiilerably  more  than  one-half, 
of  the  United  States  as  almost  precisely  one-third,  of  Betgium 
as  above  one-fourth,  of  Austria  as  nearly  onc-fourtli,  aitd 
of  Russia  as  fully  one-sisth  that  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Finally,  the  railway  systems  of  Europe^  which  can  scarcely 
be  considered  a  popular  study  apart  from  the  jierpleacitjes  of 
*BradshaWj' are  worthy  of  notice  in  the  'Statistic^d  Abstmct/ 
as  affording  an  international  compari&on  of  progress  in  lUc 
industrial  power  which  they  sup[>iy.  Thus,  a  calculation 
from  the  mileages  given  brings  out  the  foUo'ning  ratio 
of  advance.     Between    18jO   and    1872 — Belgium,   25&  per 
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cent. ;  total  GermanV)  250  per  cent. ;  Prussia  alone,  386  per 
'Ceat. ;  United  Kingdom,  139  per  cent.  Between  1850  and 
1870 — France*  471  per  cent.;  Austria,  364  per  cent.  Tlie 
value  of  this  deduction  can  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that, 
whereas  in  1850  railwayH  were  comparatively  new  and  eparse 
in  theac  other  countries,,  the  mileag'ea  they  had  acquired  at  the 
later  penodt*  mentioned  hore  aomething-  near  the  following  pro- 
portions to  our  own  mileage  in  lrt72 — ^Belgium,  fully  one-eignth; 
Austria,ncarly  one-fourth;  Prussia*  more  than  one-half;  France, 
almoat  exactly  two-thirds;  and  Crcrmany,  upwards  of  three- 
foiirtha.  Kussia  is  represented  as  having  I'lseu  from  G44  railes 
in  1860  to  6,&7I  in  1870,  being  not  fax  from  one-half  the 
present  mileafi^e  of  the  United  Kingdom,  acquired  in  these  ten 
years,  *  Railway*,'  says  one  of  the  blue  books  formerly 
quoted,  '  are  gratluaUy  opening  up  the  Ivufisian  Empire,  and 
the  effect  on  the  eonimerce  of  the  world  will  probably  be  most 
extraordinary/ 

It  may  be  ailJed,  in  a  word,  that  the  Consular  fltatemcnta 
generally  speak  of  great  activity  both  in  the  formation  of  new 
and  tlie  extenaion  of  existing  lines  among  the  producing  diatrictA 
of  the  eeveral  States. 

From  Belgium  it  is  announced  that  a  project  for  connecting 
tUnt  country  with  Germany  by  rail  has  received  the  sanction 
of  Government,  and  from  Russia  that  the  railways  between 
Germany  and  that  empire  are  now  *  coming  into  play^— events 
which  indicate  the  fomjation  of  mutual  bonds  of  strength  for 
cocnmercial  intercourse.  KefL-rence  is  also  made  to  the  rapid 
increase  of  sliippiug  at  the  principal  ports.  Antwerp,  for 
example^  is  now  having  a  second  line  of  steamers  for  the 
United  States.  Hamburg  haa  one  of  the  same  only  lately 
opened,  which,  when  aomplete,  will  amount  to  ci^ht  ships, 
with  a  total  burthen  of  28jOOO  t^ns;  another  for  South 
America,  commenced  only  in  I871t  but  now  cnmpri«in|^  six 
fihips  of  8,000  tons  burtiien  in  uU  ;  a  new  montldy  line  fur  the 
East  Indies,  China,  and  Japan,  vid  the  Suez  Canal,  which  haa 
acquired  the  magnitude  of  seven  steamers^  aggregating  16,700 
tons  burthen ;  and  a  new  fortnightly,  instead  uf  the  former 
monthly,  service  to  BraziL  Thus,  in  the  language  of  tho 
lleport,  *  the  ocean-going  steamers  registered  at  tiii.*.  iH)rt,have 
considerably  increased  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and 
at  present  form  a  fleet  of  45  vessels,  with  a  total  burthen  of 
110,500  toua,  representing  a  capital  of  2,075,500/.' 

In  connection  with  this  statement,  the  fact  given  on  the 
combined  testimony  of  a  well-known  shipbuilder  here,  and  an 
intelligent  German  merchant^  may  be  noticed,  that  Germany  is 
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ftlready  building  all  lier  owd  smalkr  craffc,  and  is  making 
progresB  with  the  larger. 

Now,  the  dominant  feature  in  this  rapid  outline  of  the  sltuft- 1 
tion  is  the  existence  and  operation  throughout  Europe  and  the 
United  States  of  an  active  levelling  or  equalising  process- — in 
the  wage3  of  labour,  tlic  coat  of  living,  and  the  modus  operandi 
of  production.  Before  the  gradual  adoption  of  universally  ap- 
plicable means,  special  powers  and  privileges  are  waning  away. 
All  ai'ound  appear  tlic  luanUcstations  of  a  rapid  advance  in 
manufacturing  operations,  and  generally  in  the  accumulation 
of  industrial  resources. 

The  wonderful  rise  of  our  own  country  forma  the  greatest 
example  no  doubt,  but  still  only  an  example  of  the  nascent 
industry  of  the  world.  It  is  evident,  moreover,  tliat,  uotvritfa- 
etanding  the  puramoitnt  e^ctent  of  our  business  faithertOp  ft 
greater  rat'm  of  progress  generally,  and  notably  in  the  textile 
fabrics,  which  occupy  so  large  a  place  in  our  national  induatr/i 
is  marking  the  career  of  other  nations.  In  other  words,  Wfl 
are  being  overtaken  to  some  extent  in  the  march  of  pnoduo- 
tion,  Are  we,  then,  iu  a  commercial  decline,  and  for  wh»t 
reason?  I  confess  I  have  Uttle  sympathy  with  the  frequent 
complaint  that  we  are  no  longer  sufficiently  equipped  as  a 
manufacturing  people  ;  that  some  better  organised  measure  of 
technical  instruction  for  the  working  classes  hoi  become 
requisite  for  the  industrial  salvation  of  the  country-  Thenee^i 
of  such  an  agency  may  indeed  arise,  but  does  it  now  exist  ? 
With  every  desire  to  recognise  what  pre-eminence  in  tliii 
respect  may  be  found  elsewhere,  I  can  only  judge  that  even  the 
excellent  technical  institutions  of  the  Continent,  so  far  from 
manifesting  a  higher  degree  of  attainment,  are  but  the  enei^etio 
means  which  have  been  established  to  appropriate,  as  speedily 
&s  ]}o&&ible,  the  practical  knowledge  we  have  long  poeseased. 
If  we  did  not  acquire  that  knowledge  precisely  by  these  means, 
it  is  not  the  less  real.  The  ^  rock  ahead '  of  Continental  bon- 
ing is  a  bugbear.  We  may  feel  quite  sure  that  every  fresh 
creation  of  engineering  and  mechanical  skill,  arise  where  and 
when  it  may,  is  ever  fiuding  a  ready  place  in  these  islands  i— 
that  here  the  workshop  is  abreast  of  the  school  and  technical 
instruction,  which  is  elsewhere  yet  confined  to  collegiate  ciwuJfSj 
may  be  found  in  the  play  of  machinery. 

All  this  being  admitted,  however,  the  fact  remaina  that 
other  countries,  influenced  in  some  meaeure,  no  doubt,  by  the 
example  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  mainly  impelled  by  those 
means  and  opportunities  that  arise  In  tlie  steps  of  human  pro- 
gress, are  fust  gathering  in  those  very  elements  of  producliTft 
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power  on  which  the  fabric  of  our  trade  was  built,  nnd  wliirh 
B  vert;  once  more  peculiarjy  our  own.     Moreover,  it  so  liappena 
H^hut   Enijliind   liei'selt'  ehictly   proviclfe*   the   mttteriaL      She  is 
B.ariiiourer-in-chief  for  the  nations   now  equipping  for  the  con- 
test with   herself   and  ouo  aiiothei'.     For,   while  our  exports 
of   textile   fiihric^    to  the    luuiiurai^tiiriiiw    States   have    been 

I  visibly  declining,  it  is  fur  otherwise  with  the  two  great  pru- 
ilucfs  of  metal  and  machinery.  Tlie  increase  of  our  suppliost 
of  these  to  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  HoUiuid,  lfc:»ly,  and 
tlio  United  States,  as  shown  by  the  official  tables  for  the  years 
1868  to  1872,  has  varied  duriug  that  period  of  five  years,  us 
regards  the  different  countries,— in  niatdiinery,  from  about  'M\ 
to  300  per  cent.,  and  in  iron,  wrought  and  unwruuj^ht,  from 
about  50  to  jOO  per  cent.  The  result  is  that  iron  in  some 
^  furni  now  constitutes  one  of  the  principal  items  of  our  exports 
■  to  Geiinany  and  France,  nnd  by  far  the  largest  to  the  United 
_  States,  Belgium*  and  Rus&ia,  notwithtttandinff  the  rapid 
tncreaae  in  the  production  of  both  coal  and  iron  in  tliese 
countries.  Kot,  howe\ev,  tliat  this  process  ia  of  a  suicidal 
character,.  The  evolution  of  national  enterprise  now  going 
^u   throughout   the   boumU  of  d^iliBation,  Ima  ample  scop© 

» before  iU  Fresh  fields  for  cultivation  are  everx  now  Kximing 
5n  the  mercantile  perspective,  and  there  \&  no  viwible  limit  to 
Ihe  dimmer  expanse  beyond,  China,  for  example,  the  home  of 
a  third  of  the  human  race,  which  has  ficarcely  yet  begun  to 
acf|uire  the  means  of  material  progress;  and  Africa*  a  prime- 
val continent,  rich  in  Nature's  wealth,  what  are  these  but 
«xlenj<ive  region;*  in  the  prospective  kingdom  of  commerce? 

»The  growinj^  competition  of  other  countrieB,  therefore,  does 
»ot,  a*  some  people  seem  to  aupi»ose,  necessarily  imply  the 
decay  of  England.  Moreover,  who  in  pre]>ai*ed  to  show  that 
the  ti'iumph  of  industry  may   not  be  hers  for  geucration^s  to 

Hcome  ? 

"  But  we  are  now  dealingwitli  the  (question  of  progress  from 
this  etandpoint  of  to-day,  and  undoubtedly  the  time  has  arrived 
vben  much  depends  on  u  clear  knowledge  of  the  international 
situation,  in  order  that  the  pci'[»le  who  entertain  high  alma  may 
understand  the  better  how  to  ehape  their  course,     llecurriug, 

I  then,  to  the  recent  Consular  and  other  offietal  Ke[>ortB,  1  submit, 
in  a  few  worda,  a  cwijt/jpcft/*  of  their  contents,  relative  to  the 
rondition  of  the  foreign  coal  and  iron  industriGs. 
United  Statf-s. — The  tariff  alone  has  maintained  prices  of 
iron  nnd  steel  above  those  of  England.  The  development  of 
tLe  iron  of  the  United  Slates  ia  likely  U\  be  very  great.  At 
present,  large  mines  of  iron,  copp"r,  and  other  valuableores,  are 
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receiving  attention.  Coal  is  not  every  wliere  so  dear  as  it  !i 
was  in  England.  In  some  district*  ^  it  can  be  mined  and 
placed  in  marketable  form  with  one-third  the  labour  employed 
in  England  for  the  same  operation.'  The  machine  shops  of 
America  are  well  equipped,  oi-ganiaed,  and  managed^  and  in 
some  respects  excel  the  best  in  England. 

Germany. — The  production  orpig-iron  in  the  ZoUvereln  rose 
from  l2,S0a,000  cwts.  in  1860  to  28,500,000  c^vis.  in  1871, 
and  the  exports  from  200,000  cwts.  to  9,900,000  cwta.  In  the 
same  period  the  production  of  bar  and  rolled  iron  advanced 
from  7,400,000  to  16,000,000  cwts.,  and  the  exports  from 
160,000  to  2,230,000  cwts.  The  exiwrt  of  machinery  amounted 
in  1872  to  971,20D  against  271,111  cwts.  in  1868<  lu  the 
HhenUh  Provitices  there  are  thirteen  tronworka  now  in  opera- 
tion, paving  from  12  to  18  per  cent.  At  present  32  new  coal- 
pits are  being  sunk  in  these  Provinces,  and  existing  companic* 
are  paying  from  12 J  to  15  per  cent.  There  was  a  greater  totaJ 
yield  of  the  collieriea  in  Germany  in  1873  than  formerly,  tlie 
prosperity  of  the  coal-trade  in  1872  havint^  led  to  new  pits 
bein^.'  flunk  in  different  districts.  The  eiiormuusly  high  price  of 
iron  in  England  gave  freer  scope  to  production  in  Germany, 
and  *  the  consequence  will  be  that  in  a  short  time  considerably 
less  of  the  Eii*:^Ush  article  will  be  imported.' 

France  (^Nortfi). —  Coal-inining  ig  rapidly  increasing^  and 
but  for  the  necessity  of  supplyiM!;^  other  departmenls  there 
would  already  be  little  need  for  iinportlnfj  English  coal  into 
Havre.  In  one  department  (Pas  de  Calaifi)  the  amount  of 
coal  raised  reached  nearly  3,000,000  tons  in  1872  against  only 
600,000  tons  in  1H60,  For  some  year^  past  England  has  beea 
in  tlie  habit  of  supplying  the  factories  in  this  ]>art  of  France; 
when,  however,  the  strikes  took  place  in  Enfrland,  the  French 
manuiUcturer^  at  onne  betook  themselves  to  their  own  coal-pite. 
The  increased  iiriceof  English  coal  *■  has  had  the  ctfect  of  brinff- 
ing  prominently  forward  the  question  of  the  development  of  the 
minerJil  at  home,  anddunds  have  been  voted  for  the  sinking  of 
pits.'  Nothing;  is  wanted  but  railways  from  the  pits  to  the  ooa^t. 
The  advance  in  English  coal  has  i>ermitted  some  of  the  French 
collieries  in  the  interior  to  compete  with  Enj^lish  coal.  In  the 
South,  an  unusually  large  quantity  of  iron  ore  was  imported  at 
Marseilles,  chieily  from  Spain  and  Algeria,  It  wa*  partlj^ 
smelted  in  Mar^dUes^  but  mostly  sent  up  to  the  blaat-iurnaoes 
of  the  Loire  and  other  districts  enumerated. 

Ritsmi, — Science  and  capital  have  been  rapidly  developing 
the  industry  of  coal-mininj^  between  1870  and  1H74.     Different 
abiiund  with  very  rich  Beams  of  bitumiuoue  and  othcf 
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kinds  of  coal,  which,  if  extracted  in  lumps,  ttouI*]  be  as  valuable 
&9  EngUeli  coal  Itir  all  piirposca.  Enomious  supiilics  arc  witliiu 
eaay  reach,  atid  a  eufficieut  number  of  good  colliers  alone  ia 
renuii-ed  foi'  the  creatitm  of  a  large  export  trade.  ^  The  dcnmnj 
for  steam  coal  is  daily  inci-easiii|:.'  In  some  districts  '  ttuite  a 
uiania  for  coal-raising*  exttl5,aitbou<^h  it  was  only  in  1H70  that 
]mblic  attention  became  directed  to  tlic  subject.  Foreign 
capital,  wbicb  lias  of  late  years  beeu  so  largely  directed  to  the 
Kussian  raiiwaye*  \a  now  turning  to  the  nictal  and  mining  in- 
dustrieB* 

In  the  absence  (flo  fat  as  I  know)  of  similar  recent  detail* 
from  BelffiHtttt  it  may  be  eufficient  to  state  that  the  *  Statistical 
Abstract '  isaucd  by  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  for  Trade 
in  July  last,  shows  that  between  IWGO  and  IB7 1  the  export  trade 
in  iron  bad  been  more  than  trcb1cd»  and  in  machinery  nearly 
doubled*  tliat  in  coal  having  scarcely  iticreased.  It  is  a  sng- 
|nfttive  fact  that  IJelgium  and  Prussia;,  too,  have  been  finding* 
S^eariy  Increasing  outlet  for  their  iron  and  steel  manufactures 
in  our  own  country*  Helgluni,  indeed,  Ia  g^ning  a  cosmo- 
politan name  for  Ihia  product, 

'  Belgian  nail  rod-iron/  writes  an  intelligent  friend  of  mine 
who  is  engar^cd  in  trade  with  China,  '  which,  five  years  ago^ 
■was  practically  unknown  In  Cliina,  and  wbichj  even  tliree  years 
ago,  had  no  practical  influence  on  prices,  is  now  as  well  known 
in  Shanghai  as  the  ordinary  Staffordshire  brands.* 

Finally,  we  eliminate  from  the  ma.ss  of  details  comprised  in 
the  Itepoi't  of  the  Coal  Committee  of  1873,  the  Official  Cata- 
logue of  the  late  Vienna  Exhibition,  and  other  t^nurcca  of  in- 
furnialion,  as  follows  : — The  production  uf  pig-iron,  although 
<piantitatively  highest  in  Great  Uritain,  rtfse  in  the  United 
States  nearly  three-fold  between  1862  and  1871,  having  been 
nearly  doubled  in  the  short  interval  previous  to  the  war.  In 
1871,  the  United  States  produced  not  far  from  one-third, 
Germany  about  one-fourth^  France  upwards  of  one-sixth, 
and  Belgium  abtmt  one-lwelflh  that  of  Great  Britain.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  production  oi'  coal,  which  ri*§c  in  Great 
Britain  fully  one-fourth  between  1&64  and  1872.  was,  in  the 
sarae  period^  doubled  in  the  United  States,  the  proportionate 
qoantity  then  amounting  to  one-third  that  of  Great  Britain. 

One  striking  feature  in  the  coal  Reports,  viz.  the  coinphunt^ 
of  high*priced  labour  in  the  United  States,  and  of  the  want  of 
good  ctdliers  in  France  and  Germany,  should  be  considered  in 
connection  with  what  must  be  regarded  as  the  advent  of  coal- 
cutting  by  machinery,  Mr.  James  S.Jeans,  in  an  able  paper 
read  before  the  Cleveland  loBtitution  of  Engineers  in  January 
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last,  and  noticed  In  the  Engineer,  enumerates  tlie  different 
iTiTentions  alrendy  iti  use  for  that  pttrpogCj  and  declares  that 
this  *  will  become  the  question  of  questions  to  miner*  and 
mine-owners,'  1  will  assume  that  neither  the  predicted  ex- 
haustion of  tlic  British  coal-beds  In  300  ycai-s,  nor  the  possilde 
discovery,  at  any  time,  of  n,  motor  power  superior  to  sleam» 
aifects  the  ])rcsent  question. 

And  now,  I  venture  to  think,  T  have  submitted  a  short  and 
imjverfect,  but  not  iunccurate,  statement  of  the  case. 

The  only  practical  eonclusion  I  can  draw  from  it  w  that  we 
have  strayed  from  the  direct  line  of  material  progress  in  two 
ways,  namely,  in  our  labour  laws,  and  in  the  action  of  our 
trades  unions.  1  have  no  objection,  but  quite  the  rever^ie,  to 
either  of  these  institutions  in  itself.  But  I  would  judge  that 
the  proper  object  of  the  first  is  fulfilled  in  providing  the  requi- 
site leisure  and  education  for  the  young;  and  of  the  other,  in 
cultivating;  internal  strenfrth,  in  contradistinction  to  outward 
aggression.  Labour  laws,  made  in  the  interest  of  the  young 
and  helpless,  are  among  the  natural  fruits  of  civilisation. 
and  are  now  happily  engaging  the  attention  of  all  advancetl 
Go%'emments.  Such  legislation  may  be  regarde<l  oa  the 
crowning  act  of  that  gradual  elevation  in  the  sttttus  of  labour 
which  has  been  going  on  since  the  days  of  the  Pyran^ids, 

And,  aimihirly,  what  are  trades  unions  but  the  form  in 
which  the  exjjeriencGs  of  life  have  taught  the  working  body 
to  unite  themselves  for  mutual  encouragement  and  assistance? 
The  unionist  himself,  so  far  from  being  an  interloper  in  the 
commercial  arena,  is  but  a  modem  type  of  the  guitdsman  of 
the  Middle  Ages. 

The  sole  feature,  then,  of  our  laboiu^  laws  or  trades  unions, 
which  might  cause  alarm,  would  be  the  adoption  of  some  policy 
that  does  not  profierly  belong  to  them.  And  such,  1  apprehend, 
is  that  policy  which — overlooking  the  i-ight  of  adult  labour  U^ 
liberty  of  action — as  well  as  the  recurring  vicissitudes  of 
employment,  restricts  the  working  hours  in  British  factories 
and  workshops  to  ten  hours  on  five  days  in  the  week  and 
six  hours  on  Saturday,  to  say  nothing  of  the  movemeni 
for  a  still  further  reduction.  That  this  broad  statement 
is  practically  correct  will  appear  from  the  fact  that  the 
labour  of  women  and  young  persons  ia  inteni'oven  with  the 
very  fibre  of  our  productive  system,  to  an  extent  indeed 
considerably  beyond  that  of  any  other  country  in  Europe. 
T)ie  proportion  of  adult  men  now  working  in  English  factories 
is  reckoned  to  be  31  per  cent.,  and  of  females  51  per  cent. 
t)f  the   entire    handsj   against  50    per  cent,    of   adult  male 
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labour  in  France,  and  40  per  cent,  male,  with  35  p(>r  cont. 
female  labour  in   Belgium.     Thus,  in    liritisli   fnctoHes  more 

fspecinlly,  tlie  work  hangs  on  the  element  of  female  labour a 

feature,  indeed,  which  now  belongs  to  our  workshops  generaJlr 
under  the  Factory  Act5.  And,  let  us  mark  in  passing,  the  ten- 
dency of  female  employment  to  grow  with  the  expansion  of 
jnacliinen,'^  both  at  home  and  abroad,  with  the  jirospect,  too* 
of  placing  the  foreifpier  more  on  a  level  with  ourselves.  Mean- 
while, we  have  the  fact  to  consider  that  the  hours  of  work  pre- 
ftcribed  for  women  and  young  persons  by  the  Factory  Acts  are, 
ill  awiOe  Bensc^lhe  limits  imiwsedon  the  play  of  our  machinery. 
An4l,  if  we  have  seen  aright,  that  the  use  of  the  same  machinery 
under  similar  condilions  is  rapidly  spreading  among  the  com- 
peting countries^  the  pararaount  question  of  productive  cost 
cannot  be  disassociated  from  the  hours  of  labour*  A  fcwwurdft 
will  suffice  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  foreign  poBition  in  thia 
respect, 

France. — -A  Factory  Act,  applicable  to  children  onh'j  haa 
existed  since  1841.  Children  under  eight  yearw  of  age  are  not 
employed  more  than  eight  hours  a  day,  with  an  interval  of 
rest ;  between  twelve  and  eixteen,  not  more  than  twelve  hours, 
with  two  intervals  of  rest.  Hours  of  actual  work,  with  ma- 
chinery running*  are  generally  twelve  per  day. 

B  riff  mm, -^^  a  statutory  limitation  of  labour  exists,  except 
an  Impi^nul  decree  with  regard  to  minen  pairaed  in  18I.T.  In 
1848,  a  Commission  of  Knquiry  into  alleged  evils  connected 
with  labour  submitted  a  Bill  proposing  a  limitation  of  the  hours 
of  employment  m  regartis  women  and  chihlrcn.  The  Bill, 
however,  was  opjjosod  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  em- 
fdoyors  of  labour  generally,  on  the  ground  that  such  a  measure 
would  be  disastrous  to  the  national  industry.  The  actual 
working  hours  in  factories  and  workshops  vary  from  ten  to 
thirteen  per  day, 

Prvsxia. — A  Factory  Act  was  passed  in  1839,  and  has 
since  been  twice  amended,  namely,  fn  185:1  and  1869.  As 
matters  stand,  children  under  twelve  are  not  employed  at  all, 
while  those  under  lourtecn  are  not  worked  more  than  six 
hours  a  day,  and  must  attend  school.  Girls  from  fourteen 
to  sixteen  cannot  be  employed  more  than  ten  hours  per  day. 
There  is  no  official  supervision  for  women.  Hours  of  actual 
work  range  from  ten  to  eleven  and  a  half  per  day,  taking  into 
Account  a  short  Saturday,  where  that  is  given. 

Stritzerhnd  has  no  general  law,  but  in  certain  Cantons 
measures  are  being  adopted  for  the  protection  of  children  in 
faotories.     Althoucrh  In  a  few  factories  the  working  hours  do 
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not  exceed  ten,  they  vary  in  general  from  eleven  to  thirteen 
per  day,  even  exteoding  to  fourteen  in  some  of  the  remoter 
Icfcnlities, 

Itusxia  is  withcmt  any  factory  law.  The  working  hours  arc 
also  very  long,  eay  from  eleven  to  thirteen  per  day,  with,  how- 
crcr,  a  shorter  period  on  Saturdays. 

lloiiand  has  no  labour  law,  but  it  is  rejwrted  tliat  cliildren 
are  Beldom  employed  under  nine  years  of  age.  The  working 
Lours  are  us  lon^  as  teti,  and  a£  high  ti&  thirteen,  most  frequently 
eleven  and  twelve  per  day. 

The  United  States  are  under  no  general  labour  law,  but 
the  hours  uf  work  in  mills  have  been  considerably  reduc<Mi 
&ince  1839,  At  present  thesP  vary  in  general  from  sisty-Fii 
to  seventy-tM'o  per  week,  being  as  low  as  sixty  only  in  a  few 
mills.  New  York,  Maine,  and  other  States  run  their  factories 
eleven  hours  ft  day.  When  lately  a  Ten-hour  Bill  wiis  pn»- 
]iosed  for  Massacliuaetts,  the  manufacturers  there  ]>rote&ted 
that  it  would  be  disastrous  to  forc3  such  legislation  on  that 
StAte,  both  as  regarded  competition  with  home  industries  and 
with  the  productions  of  foreign  countries  having  longer  hours 
of  work. 

I  am  aware  that  statements  have  been  made,  both  in  ami 
out  of  Parliament,  more  or  less  at  variance  with  some  of  these 
details.  So  far  as  I  know,  however,  the  foregoing  i*  the  f04>st 
reliable  intelligence  we  possess,  being  chiefly  deduced  from  the 
latest  official  rcpoi-ts. 

Now,  it  were  vain  to  inquire  to  what  extent,  if  any, 
superior  resources  enable  us  thus  to  take  it,  as  the  phrase  goes, 
*  comparatively  easy.'  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  we  are 
running  a  keenly-competed  race,  and  therefore,  I  think,  we 
should  not  be  trammelled  with  superfluous  restrictions. 

Such  a  question  as  the  comparative  speed  of  the  machinery 
in  different  countries  is  well  nigh  irreJevant.  Not  only  do 
the  accounts  on  the  whole  leave  us  little  to  build  ujKtn  in 
that  respect,  but  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  that  great 
levelling  ]>rocess  in  the  nietliod  and  cost  of  production  whii'h 
5s  welding  the  industrial  nations  together.  *  More  machinery  I ' 
is  the  cry  from  the  factories  and  workshops  of  Europe  and 
America,  '  Alore  machinery,  and  fewer  men  la  proportion  to 
women  and  children  1 '  Nor,  aa  we  have  seen,  is  the  general 
advance  in  that  mechanical  knowledge  and  experience  to  which 
we  owe  so  much  a  minor  feature  of  the  prospect.  Mr.  Alex. 
Redgrave,  an  excellent  authority  on  the  subject,  combats  what 
he  calls  the  common  observfition  that  an  English  factory  wiU 
do  as  much  work  in  ten  as  ft  foreign  factory  iu  twelve  hours. 
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pointing  nut  that  altliough  *tiventy  nr  thirty  ycni's  a;^o  the 
production  of  an  English  factory  ■was  very  greatly  in  advance 
of  a  foreign  factory/  Buch  is  no  longer  the  case,  because  *  there 
is  not  now  a  monopoly  of  the  heat  machinery  in  England.' 

As  regardi;  the  question  of  outlay,  his  opinion,  foiindetl  on 
careful  inveatigalioa,  is  that,  all  the  items  of  constniction  being 
taken  into  account,  the  first  c^st  of  a  factory  in  France  must  be 
very  much  less  than  in  li^ngland — a  remark  which,  I  pre&ume, 
may  with  equal  reason  be  applied  to  Belfpum  and  Germany. 

No  one  desires  to  witness  a  system  of  slavery  in  the  routine 
■of  honest  toil.  No  one  dieputes  tlie  fact,  as  regards  labour,  that 
hnman  endurance  has  its  limit,  beyond  which  it  b  needleen  to 
^.  But  such  considerations  are  entirely  be&idc  the  question. 
There  b  no  slavery  and  no  compulsion*  And  it  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  freedom,  social  or  political,  that  the  ]km:ii',  wliowe 
only  wealth  is  their  lalxnir,  should  he  permitted  tu  di-spose  of 
it  at  will  in  the  best  market.  Their  material  intereslP,  if  they 
but  knew  it,  are  indi&solubly  bound  up  with  the  weuUh-making 
power  of  the  country. 

If  asi,  cieferii  pftrHttts,  it  undoubtedly  doe*",  a  comparatively 
«hort  run  of  machinery  means  less  produce  and  a  euialler  return 
for  capital,  it  &if;niH4:'a  with  equal  certainty  a  weaker  demand  for 
labour,  and  a  lower  scale  of  wages.  I  will  just  add  here,  as 
the  result  of  my  own  ex])erience  during  the  last  few  years,  that 
go  far  from  the  p&eudo-protective  measure  afforded  to  adult 
labour  by  the  Factory  Acta  being  required  in  practice,  the 
difficulty  has  been  to  procure  a  sufficient  supply  icr  the  bare 
necessities  of  the  day.  Nay,  the  law  is  brought  into  contempt 
by  the  constant  recurrence  of  its  infringement,  rendered  ueccs- 
sary  for  the  preservation  of  valuable  property,  and  very  often 
through  the  absence  of  workers  who,  with  or  witliout  a  good 
reason,  do  not  arrive  to  the  fulfilment  of  their  engagement. 

The  successful  British  merchant  works  more  or  less  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  events.  He  knows  by  experience  the 
advantage  of  placing  himself  en  retpport  with  the  changeful 
career  of  commerce — of  being  free  to  make  hay  while  the  sun 
shines,  and  to  rest  on  hia  oars  as  the  time  to  do  either  comes 
round.  Such.  I  venture  to  think,  is  the  be&l  prescription  for 
the  future  health  of  the  whole  system  of  British  indui^try. 

And  now  a  word  in  c<jn4dusion  I'cgarding  the  other  source 
of  obstructirtn  to  which  I  have  alluded*  Strikes  create  lock- 
outB,  and  both  together  constitute  the  house  which  h  divided 
against  itself,  and  cannot  ^tand.  I  wonder  if  et-atcsmcn,  a«  a 
rule,  regard  with  sufficient  concern  that  a  spirit  of  antagonism 
between  the  two  great  forces  of  production  has  been  waxing 
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rife  in  this  country,  nnd  dow  exists  to  quite  an  ala' 
extent.  But  certainly  t!ie  record  of  its  proceedinga,  as  set  fort 
in  the  daily  press,  is  not  less  ominous  of  evil  to  the  country  ihaa 
news  of  failing  markets  and  baffled  enterprise.  Originating  in 
ignorance,  it  can  only  end  in  disnster.  To  the  workiiag  clus 
especially,  this  contest  is  of  a  suicidal  nature*  for  in  thus  putting 
their  employers  at  bay  they  not  only  cut  off  their  own  primary 
means  of  support,  but  blight  their  future  prospects  in  the  act. 
Of  course  the  responsibility  rests  with  those  who  begin  the 
war  ;  for  it  is  only  reasonable  that  aggi'ession  should  encounter 
rcsistnnce.  What  I  affirm  is,  that  the  true  interest*  of  masters 
and  men  alike  would  be  served  by  the  abolition,  on  both  sides,  of 
every  association  having  for  ita  object  the  enforced  regulation  of 
wages.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  men  who  inculcate  this  truth  are 
practically  the  true  friends  of  the  operative  body.  For,  indeed, 
no  industry  can  be  assailed  with  impunity  by  combined 
action  on  the  part  of  those  engf^ed  in  it.  The  exigen- 
cies of  the  moment  may  render  a  forced  bargain  jwa- 
Bible  ;  but  this  is  an  interference  with  the  natural  value  of 
capital  and  the  ordinary  profits  of  trade,  the  tendency  of  which 
ia  to  cripple  the  business*  and  so  to  rebound  in  mischief  on  the 
licads  of  the  actors  themselves.  The  prospect*  therefore,  ifi 
that  any  temporary  advance  in  wages  thus  obtained  ia  a  delusive 
boon  to  the  recipients.  And  all  this  because  the  power  ti> 
regulate  wages  belongs  exclusively  to  the  great  economic  law* 


would  elude  their  grasp  in  the  attempt  to  depreciate  its  value. 
The  utter  folly  of  fomenting  a  war  between  capital  and  labour 
would  appear  if  only  the  truth  were  realised  that  there  i* 
practically  no  strength  in  either  apart  from  the  otlier ;  and 
that  their  real  attitude  towards  one  another,  so  far  from  being 
antagonistic,  is  founded  on  the  reciprocal  action  of  laws  which 
cannot  err.  The  unrestrained  operation  of  these  Jaws  can  alune 
maintain  the  vicissitudes  of  toil  (inevitable  in  any  circumstances) 
at  the  minimum  of  evil,  and  evolve  the  best  possible  result  for 
all  concerned.  Nor  do  those  who  strike  and  suffer  with  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  higher  wages  appear  to  understand  that 
they  arc  seeking  to  precipitate  a  movement,  one  necessary 
effect  of  which  is  to  make  all  commoilitiea  dearer  1o  themselves^ 
The  facts  which  have  been  enumerated  show  hoft',  in  all  llie 
producing  countries,  the  cost  of  living  has  been  rising  with  the 
increase  in  wages ;  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  pre- 
cisely how  much  better  off  in  purchasing  [tower  the  working 
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cla^CA  here  and  elsewhere  arc  to-day  lliau  they  were  ten  yenrs 
Ago.     But  at  least  let  them  understand  that  the  rise  which 

ncenicd  in  wages  is  in  no  way  due  to  strikes.     No  com- 

itions,   indeed,  on    either   side,  can    raiae  or   depreas    the 

tea  of  lal>our  otlierwise   than    with   a  false  appearance   of 

je83.  It  were  ludicrous  to  stippose  that  the  genei-al  advance 
in  the  pay  of  oiir  own  working  population  during  the  last  few 
years  was  owing  in  anj'  measure  to  the  action  of  strikes.  On 
the  contrary,  it  may  he  well  ar^ied  thnt  these  only  served,  so 
far  as  they  went,  to  retard  the  movement— -the  true  source  and 
reasonable  exfilanation  of  which  will  he  found  clearly  illus- 
trated In  the  tables  of  a  rapidly-expanding  trade. 

Meanwhile,  who  will  aver,  in  the  face  of  the  active  progress 
of  other  countries  in  textile  production,  and  the  causes  which 
contribute  to  it,  that  the  eight  weeks'  suspension  of  machinery 
in  lielfust,  so  far  from  merely  involving  a  heavy  loss  to  those 
nioi*c  inimediutel}-  concerned,  wag  not  of  the  nature  of  n 
national  misfortune  ? 

In  conclusion,  however,  a  yet  clearer  illnstrntion  of  the 
argument  Is  afforded  by  the  ivctual  position  of  the  Scotch  coal 
and  ii'Dn-miners,  now  working  at  not  much  over  one-half  the 
amount  of  pay  againat  which  they  rebelled  a  few  months  ngn — 
working,  too.  of  necessity,  that  short  time  which  they  so  lately 
iueidtcd  on  adopting. 

The  drop  iu  llieir  wagesj  rendered  necessary  in  the  cLrcum- 
GtanceSj  was  not  only  an  extremely  heavy  and  i*apid  but  an 
unnatural  fall  Nothing  could  be  more  desirable  than  that  the 
men  themselvea  should  be  taught  to  se*-  this.  Their  Kelf- 
inllieted  injury  lay  only  superficially  in  rie  sacrifice  of  their 
savings  and  curreiit  wages  during  the  Cimtinuance  nf  their 
atrikea,  and  more  deeply  in  that  to  wliich  thev  were  blind, 
viz.  the  act  of  playing  into  the  hands  of  their  foreign  compe- 
titors, The  action  and  the  reaction  were  of  course  conformably 
violent. 

Nor  only  so,  but  they  squaudered  their  precious  gains  with 
tlie  result  of  dealing  a  blow  at  their  own  permanent  welfare. 

1  imagine  they  would  be  atartlcd  to  realise  the  details  I  have 
enumerated,  showing  the  impetus  given  by  their  own  act  to 
other  countries  competing  with  the  work  of  their  hands* 
From  every  quarter,  aa  ha*  been  shown  by  the  Reijorta 
quoted,  the  same  tale  comes  of  a  great  stimuUm  Imparted  to  the 
I»niduction  of  coal  and  iron  through  the  obstruction  to  these 
industries  caused  by  the  strikes  in  the  United  Kingdom, 

Thus  the  ill-advised  course  pursued  by  the  rainera  not  only 
tended  to  contract  the  demand  for  their  labour,  but  to  open  up 
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new  gourcea  of  supply  ;  iinJ  hence  the  comparatively  poor  rate 
of  wages  they  are  earning  at  the  present  moment. 

This,  I  submit,  13  the  lesson  which  those- — whatever  their 
occupation  may  be— who  combine  to  clog  the  wheels  of  in- 
dustry have  yet  to  learn.  That  act,  so  far  fuim  posse&sinfr  a 
merely  local  influencoj  vibrates  across  the  Chatitiel  and  beyond 
the  Atlantic.  We  may  dally,  but  the  business  cf  the  world  will 
go  on.  To  close  a  workshop  here  is  practically  to  open  another 
yonder.  It  is  beyond  all  q»iestion  that  we  could  not,  if  we 
ffoultl,  an'est  the  process  of"  other  countines  in  those  indti^triea 
by  which  we  now  live.  And  yet  there  is  nothing  in  a  review 
of  tlic  whole  eircumstancea  to  hinder  the  conclusion  that  we 
are  isulEc-ientty  equipped  for  the  emergency  to  go  fonvard  too. 
Our  Buccegs,  however,  I  make  bold  to  aay,  will  depend  ill  % 
great  measure  on  the  abandonment  of  euch  di"awbaeks  as  Lalxiur 
Laws  which  restrict  adult  employment,  and  trade  coinbinationa 
which  dictate  the  awai*ds  of  industry.  Let  free  play  be  given 
to  the  productive  forces,  and  to  the  bargain  between  man 
man. 


Oa  the  Sftme.     By  Isaac  J*  Muhpuy. 

1  SUPPOSE  it  lias  not  escaped  the  observation  either  of  ecien- 
tiiie  economists  or  ordinary  men  of  business  that  tliose  |>erifnis 
of  the  expansion  of  our  trade  and  industry  in  which  they  have 
advanced,  not  merely  by  steppj  but,  as  a  great  living  onitnr 
has  said,  by  leaps  and  bounds,  are  followed  by  periods  of  partial 
reaction.  We  are  at  this  time  in  the  midst  of  a  period  of  reac- 
tion ;  and,  as  the  period  of  expansion  which  commenced  in  1871 
was  marked  by  a  great  augmentation  of  the  value  of  htunftn 
labour,  the  present  partial  collapse  is  marked  by  the  keenneeSt 
to  a  degree  quite  novel,  of  foreign  competition. 

I  speak  at  present  in  general  terms.  I  do  not  see  any  occft- 
BJon  to  quote  the  known  8tatistic&  of  British  trade,  or  of  any  of 
its  chief  branches,  to  establish  the  correctness  uf  the  above 
remarkg.  The  advance  in  the  price  of  labour  Is  notorious; 
and  the  fact  that  various  of  our  chief  industries  have  to  endure 
an  unprecedented  amount  of  competition,  botli  abroad  and  algo 
at  home^  is  almost  as  well  known.  Some  economists  actually 
go  so  far  as  to  hold  that  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  producing 
goodsj  owing  to  the  enhanced  cost  of  labour,  is  the  cause  uf 
British  gootU  being  met  and  undersold  in  the  markets  of  the 
■world. 

If  this  be  so — and,  while  I  cannot  admit  it  in  its  iiilneBai  I 
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^M  cannot  dispute  that  it  ts  an  important  clement  to  be  considerod 
^P  — the  operation  of  this  cause  may  be  expectc<3  to  be  but  tem- 
'  porary.  The  cost  of  liibtnir  cniitiot  for  ever  rcnmin  absolutely 
so  much  liigher  in  Knglnnd  iKan  in  other  countries,  as  it  in 
many  cases  at  present  is.  I  look  on  the  recent  increase  of  wages, 
except  iu  sorae  instances  wholly  exceptional,  aa  determined 
by  causes  out  of  hnman  control ;  aa  alrao&t  certain  to  be  per- 
manent; and  as  what  wo  have  ixo  right,  and  no  cause,  to 
lament,  ^V'ajrcs  have  risen*  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  in  the 
manufacturing  towns  of  France  and  Germany  aa  well  as  in 
England,  though  by  no  means  in  the  same  ratio.  They  may 
be  expected  to  continue  to  advance,  and  the  very  extension  of 
manufacturing  industry  will  help  forward  the  process.  It  is 
because  England  ia  the  centre  of  the  commerce  and  industry 
of  the  world,  where  the  tidal  wave  which  raises  the  waters  has 
I  its  origin,  that  the  movemtrnt  here  has  preceded  the  movement 
^ft  elsewhere. 

^»  I  desire  rather,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  tlie  riucs- 

tion  before  ua,  to  point  out  certain  means  which  will  enable  us 
to  retain  our  industrial  supremacy  than  to  assign  causes  for  ita 
threatened  loss,  And  let  me  premise  that  the  inroads  which 
have  l>een  made  upon  that  supremacy  are  not  by  any  mean^ 
generally  serious,  and  are  confined  almost  entirclv  to  those 
branches  of  manufactures  to  which,  from  their  bulk  in  propor^ 
tion  to  their  value,  the  cost  of  transport  is  an  object  of  moment. 
To  speak  of  that  trade  whose  detaib  I  am  most  conversant 
with,  and  in  which  I  am  enpfaged — the  linen  trade — it  is  in  the 
coarser  iabrics  alone  that  there  is  any  competition  at  all ;  and 
this  is  not  severe,  and  is  confined  to  yarns.     Ulster  retains, 

»un threatened,  its  lead  iu  tlic  manufacture  of  fine  and  medium 
yarns  and  linens. 
The  usual  way  that  we  have  of  estimating  a  great  advance 
in  the  industry  of  this  country  is  by  a  reference  to  two  indices* 
The  value  of  our  exports  is  an  index  of  the  state  of  our  foreign 
tntde.  The  amount  of  goods*  traffic  on  our  railways  is  an  index 
of  the  state  of  our  domestic  trade.  The  latter  index  ia  not  to 
be  impugned;  the  former  is  sometimes  deceptive.  Exports  do 
not  always  represent  goods  sold;  too  often  they  represent 
goods  consigned  for  sale,  and  not  unfrequently  goods  sent 
abroad  to  raise  money  on ,  being  unsaleable  at  home  owing  t4> 
defects,  when  they  ultimately  disgust  the  foreign  piu'chaber, 
and  encourage  a  distaste  for  British  goods.  The  possession  of 
tho»e  p'ftnd  financial  facilities  for  carrying  on  business  with  alt 
parts  uf  the  woiM,  in  which  England  is  pre-eminent,  is  not  an 
unmixed  advantage.     It  has  itj^  temptations,,  which  are  often 
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abused.  It  wfia  necessary  once,  when  it  tcwk  three  moi)th»  to 
receive  an  answer  from  Amenca,  to  carry  on  buslnefis  on  the 
eysteai  t'f  consignmcntj?.  It  is  not  necessary  now.  and  ihe 
system  is  dying  out.  1  regard  its  extinction  as  one  itf  the 
nicans  by  ^vhil:b  the  manufactures  of  this  couutry  will  majiitjun 
their  position.  , 

There  ia  another  temptation  to  which  the  makers  of  g<>od« 
are  exposed  duriog  a  time  of  depreesion  like  the  j>re*eut. 
AVhen  a  man  geta  only  eighteen  shillings  now  for  an  article 
wliicli  he  soUl  freely  for  a  pound  a  year  ago — thts  fall  of  10 
per  cent,  in  the  price  meaning  perliaps  iv  fall  of  50  |*cr  ecnt, 
m  the  profit — meaning  perhaps  its  enlirely  vanisliinoj — he 
naturally  tries  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  production.  When 
machinery  is  much  used,  to  diminish  production  itself  will 
very  often  increase  the  cost  of  production  ;  and  the  temptation 
is  often  too  strong  to  be  resisted  to  lower  cost  by  reducing 
quality.  From  observations  and  from  reasoning  on  that  obser- 
vation, 1  am  convinced  that  in  no  ease  is  this  sound  policy, 
A  man  may  for  a  few  montlis  carry  on  his  trade  on  this  not 
more  than  hiiU'-honest  system,  but  when  he  is  Ibund  out  he  \» 
sure  to  lose:.  Now,  what  some  manufacturers  do  on  a  ^roall 
scale  England  is  doing  on  a  large  scale.  She  is  goin^  in  for 
cheapness  and  quantity  at  the  expense  of  quality,  Ily  ton 
grcat^ — shall  I  say  too  expensive — cheapnessj  she  is  losingj^I 
hojie  only  jeopardising)  her  commercial  character.  By  milking 
more  goods  than  are  wanted,  and  sending  them  abroad  before 
they  are  Bold,  she  is  entering  the  markets  of  the  world  in  coin- 
petition  against  herself.  There  is  no  time  when  a  manufacturer 
should  be  more  particular  about  the  quality  of  hi3  goodb  than 
when  they  are  dull  of  sale.  The  best  goods  have  always  a  pre- 
ference ;  and  a  very  limited  observation  may  convince  any  ooe 
tliat  those  have  been  the  most  successful  manufacturers  who 
have  made  the  beat  goods,  not  those  who  have  made  the  most. 

There  is  one  branch  of  our  manufactures  which  is  an  illug- 
tration  of  the  above.  Within  the  last  fifteen  years  the  mana- 
faeture  of  jute  has  attained  a  very  great  magnitude^  chiefly  in 
the  east  of  Scotland.  The  cost  of  transport  of  the  raw  materia! 
IS  very  great,  amounting  on  an  average  to  nearly  4/,  per  too, 
and  this  an  article  seldom  worth  more  than  20A,  indeed  I  have 
known  it  sold  at  9/.  10*.  Dundee  has  therefore  to  compete 
at  this  disadvantage  with  Calcutta,  where  I  understand  jule 
manufactories  are  being  erected.  But  I  do  not  epeak  so 
much  of  the  danger  of  competition,  as  conceniiag  the  in- 
trinsic inferiority  of  the  manufacture  itself.  Jule  is  a  fibre 
which  bears  wet  badly.     Cajrpetfi  which  are  in  rags  at  the  end 
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'  six  moTitb&,  meal-sacks  which  are  not  worth  mending,  and  hats 
which  will  not  stand  a  heavy  shower  of  ram,  are  not  articles  ui>on 
which  it  is  reas«ina!)le  to  hope  to  found  a  permanently  prosper- 
ous trade.  When  foreigners  purchase  such,  their  experience  of 
theiu  id  certain  to  destroy  tlieir  confidence  in  the  utd  idea,  that 
British  gooJs  are  pre-eminent  for  durability  and  substantial 
service. 

I  must  not  enter,  altliough  the  scope  of  the  question  before 
the  Sectioo  would  justify  me,  on  the  subject  of  adulteration. 
It  ift  too  vast.  I  must  pass  to  the  subject  with  which  I  com- 
menced this  article,  and  say  a  few  vvorels  on  the  change  which 
ho^  hecn  made  in  our  position  as  manufacturers  by  the  recent 
remarkable  advance  in  the  cost  of  labour. 

I  have  advauccd  the  view,  that  in  any  casts  the  disadvau- 
tage  to  which  the  trade  of  this  country  is  subjected  by  a  large 
Advance  in  tlie  price  of  labour  must  be  only  tem[iorary.  1  am 
prepared  to  go  farther,  and  say  that  ultimately  an  advance  in  the 
prieu  of  labour  is  8o  certain  to  raifie  the  quality,  and  therefore 
the  intrinsic  value  of  that  labour^  that  the  final  effect  of  s.uoh 
advance  is  not  to  be  expected  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  any  uf  our  great  inJustries,  1  say  this  as  one  tolerably 
iutimately  acquainted  with  several  classes  of  handicraft  men 
and  mill-workers ;  anti  in  my  experience,  now  of  thirty  yeai"8, 
I  c^n  distinctly  perceive  a  vast  advance  in  tlie  intelligence  of 
the  M'orktng  people  whom  I  know,  and  can  almost  estimate  in 
money  value  the  superiority  of  the  labour  of  ih^  present  gene- 
ration. Many,  jicrhapa  most,  of  tliose  who  hear  me  will  at 
once  understand,  even  in  those  kinds  of  work  wluch  consist  merely 
of  manual  routine,  how  the  labour  of  the  working  man  who 
knows  the  reason  why  such  and  »uch  directions  are  given  him 
tnufit  be  superior  in  kind  to  that  of  liim  who  merely  obeys 
orders,  like  a  blind  Chinese,  And  this  advance  in  intelligence 
implies  a  corresponding  advance  in  the  amount  of  pay,  and  to 
a  certain  degree,  the  superadding  of  mental  to  physical  wants 
which  must  be  supplied.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  speak  of 
the  necessity  of  educating  our  manufacturing  population.  We 
are  fast  coming  to  that  point  when  they  themselies  are  quite 
AUS  awake  to  that  necessity  ad  their  employers. 

But  there  is  one  pamful  feature,  which  distingnishes  the 
last  few  years  from  all  that  have  gone  before  them,  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  industna!  career  of  the  United  Kingdom.  I  speak 
of  the  so-called  war  between  capital  and  labour.  There  is  a 
newspaper  with  this  title.  I  do  not  read  it.  Its  very  name  is 
repugnant  to  me.  It  is  intended  to  imply  thai  there  is  a 
Datural  hostility  between  labour  and  capital,  or  rather,  between 
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those  who  possess  capital  and  etnplo^r  labourers,  and  those  wluwe' 

capital  is  in  an  unrealised  form  ftQil  those  who  have  it  to  selL 
Now,  leaving  aside  the  whole  of  the  conaidcratiotiB  which  treaty 
of  the  relations  between  masters  and  workmen,  as  beiEg  pro-l 
perlj  quite   as  mut^h  social   fi»   commercial,   it  is  as   ao«urd' 
fioientifically  to  speak  of   an   opposition   between    labour   and 
capital,  as  of  an  opposition  between  heat  and  mechanical  force. 
Heat   is  transmitted,  bj  means   whereof  we   all    know,   into 
mechanical  force.    Labour,  in  its  accumulated  results,  produce 
capital.    But  I  must  nnt  theorise.    The  transition  stage  tlirourii 
which  we  liave  passed,  or  are  paaginf^,  which  is  to  adjuet  t£e 
price  of  labour  in  most  of  our  manufacturing  industries,  is  Bub- 
ject  to  its  trials  and  difficultiea  ;  and  there  is  no  one  set  of  cir- 
cumstances which  puts  England  to  so  jrreat  a  disadvantage  in 
relation  to  foreign  coimtriesj  aa  the  liability  to  strikes  atnongstj 
work  peoi>le.     I  have  Avitnessed  more  than  one  of  these,     'fiiel 
evil  in  the  manufacturing  trade  which  they  pi-otluce   is   alooct 
in(ialculablc.     The  worst  mtschief  which  they  do   is,  that  Ihty 
disorganise  everything.     Take  the  case  of  a  manufactory,  pro- 
ducing its  goods  regularly,  and  selling  them  ns  jiroduced  from 
Monday  morning  till  Saturday  night.    A  strike  for  anincreasf: 
of  wages  occurs,  and  the  manuTactnTer  must  immediately  d<.' 
cline  bis  ordere.     They  go  elsewhere.     No  retuni  of  his  peitj^le 
to    their  work  can,  in  many  cases,  restore  him  to   the  trade 
position    he    occupied    before.     Again,   men    on    strike    have 
defended   their  aetiun  to  me,  by  the  analogy  between    their 
withdrai-ving  their  labour  from   the  market  and  mercbauts  or  ■ 
manufacturers  who  have  goods  to  sell   withdrawing  them  from 
the  market.     But  there  is  uo  analogy*     The  manufacturer  or 
merchant  who  holds  back  from  gelling  his  goodg  in  expectation 
of  a  higher  price,  does  not,  if  a  maker,  ccabc  to  produce,  or,  if  , 
a  dealer,  destroy  his  goods.     The  workmen  who  refuse  to  work 
till  they  obtain  a  higher  rat^  of  wagesj  actually  destroy  their 
labour  for  the  time  being.      They  continue  to  conffume  without 
producing.     Their  action  can  only  be  compared  to  that  of  the 
corn-factors  of  ilarseilles,  who  on  one  occasion,  to  raise    the 
price  of  their  stores,  threw  the  half  of  their  stock  of  grain  and 
dour  into  the  sea. 

Add  to  all  this  commercial  mischief  the  vast  amount  of 
moral  mischief  whicli  is  produced  by  a  cessation  i'rom  labour. 
Idleness  is  the  source  of  all  manner  of  G\\h  Vf\\en  we  re- 
member the  chance — nay,  the  certainty — of  young  mea  falling, 
through  enforced  idleness,  into  bad  habits,  of  young  women 
falUng  into  worse,  the  responsibility  is  great  indeetl  of  those 
among  the  working  classes  who  advocate  strikesj  and  of  those 
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Among  their  employers  wlio  provoke  thetn.  More  than  all  is  tlic 
vast  social  and  political  mischief  produced  by  setting  employer* 
against  employed,  and  teaching  them  that  they  are  aTitagnnLslic 
classes,  and  that  their  interests  arc  hostile  the  one  against  the 
other. 

Now^  all  thia  is,  from  political  reasons,  peculiar  to  British 
trade,     ^^''hat  is  the  remedy  ? 

In  the  first  jdacc.  let  me  remark  a  characteristic  of  all 
itidkefi.  I  do  not  mean  to  refer  to  the  tolerabty  well-known 
fact,  that  in  a  vast  number  of  cases  these  strikes  are  ^oi  up 
by  a  parcel  of  inferior  peojde,  wliofie  interest  it  is  to  have  money 
contributed  of  whieh  they  are  to  have  the  handling.  I  refer 
much  more  to  the  Bpirit  into  which  they  are  entered  by  the 
mass  of  the  people  who  do  Btrifce.  I  have  noticed,  and  many 
ttiore  must  have  noticed,  the  joyoua  and  relieved  disposition 
which  manufacturing  workere  exhibit  when  they  cease  to  work- 
During  the  present  year,  an  Act  of  Parliament  Las  been  passed 
Jimitioff  the  hours  of  labour  in  f»ictoriee.  I  wish — and  I  speak 
as  a  mnl-owner — that  it  had  gone  farther.  Ten  hours  a  day  at 
a  stretch  is  too  much  for  the  female  homan  frame  to  stand. 
Nearly  all  factory  work,  so  far  as  women  are  concerned,  con- 
sifita  of  statuiitifft  attending  machinery.  I  s^hould  be  glad  to 
£ee  these  ten  hours  reduced  to  uine,  and  six  or  seven  on  Satur- 
J  should  be  glad  to  &ee  mure — tiie  holidays,  now  four  in 
,  increased  to  twelve  j  and  I  believe,  that  if  this  were 
clone  by  arrangement  or  by  enactment,  t!mt  the  dt*|»oi?ition  to 
eeek  illcgilimale  modes  of  relaxation  which  occasional  etrikos 
now  present,  would  absolutely  cease. 

I  advocate  this  period  of  work  in  factories,  for  the  following 
reasonSf  which  those  who  arc  acquainted  with  the  details  of 
factory  management  will  be  able  to  appreciate.  Five  iiours. 
"Without  any  cessation,  is  too  long  a  time  for  work  to  proceed- 
If  the  time  during  which  labour  ia  to  be  allowed  is  reduced  to 
nine  hours  a  day,  beginning  at  eight  in  the  morning,  then  there 
is  ample  time  for  a  meal-hour— no  small  advantage  before 
work  begins  at  alL  From  half-pist  tweUe  ttj  half-past  one 
should  be  the  dinner-hour.  From  half-past  one  to  six  should 
be  the  second  period*  Thus  we  have  the  advantage  of  two 
periods  in  the  day  instead  of  three  \  and  the  loss  of  work  which 
always  accompanies  a  stoppage  is,  in  one  case  in  the  day,  got 
rid  of;  as  well  as  the  use  uf  giislight  in  winter  mornings. 

Any  modification  of  our  maBuJactming  system  which  is 
intended  to  make  us  more  fit  to  eontend  witli  foreign  nations, 
must  be  based  upon  facts.  It  is  a  fact  that  our  supremacy  is 
threatened  by  cheaper^   and  therefore  le&a  intelligent  labour. 

3  £ 
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Let  us  meet  it,  not  by  less  intelligent,  but  by  more  ititellig 
labour.  It  will  be  fuund  the  cheapest  in  the  end.  And  lei  us 
meet  foreigners  with  cheap  goods  if  we  can,  but  certainly  with 
those  of  good  quality. 


DT3CU8STON. 

Ml.  Geor<3£;  PoTTEt:  (London)  eaid  h^  would  coofiiie  lila  rcmjirfci  ] 
to  one  or  two  very  simple  answera  to  tlie  elaborate  paper  read  by  Mr. 
MaiheBoD.     For  Bonie  jears  every  c-ds  who  TPaa  acquainted  with  mciftl 
and  political  questiona  was  aware  that  the  bugbear  of  foreign  coxapetl- 
lion  had  been  raised  at  the  corner  of  rJmoRt  every  street  In  every  Uijjc 
town  in  thia  country,  jmd  those  who  were  connected  with   working 
mea*s  org^aniaations  hiid  taken  every  opportunity  of  trying  to  show  t})at ; 
the  bugWar  was  really  in  name  and  not  in  fact.     They  had  tried  to 
show  that  the  foreign  competition  theory  had  burst  up,  and  that  then 
waa  no  real  cause  for  alarm.     The  TForking  men  had  no  more  intercit 
in  the  trade  going  from  this  country  than  any  other  class  m  the  countij, 
and  it  would  be  madntas  on  the  part  of  any   large  bodiee  of  men  to 
combine  togodier  to  drive  ihe  trade  of  the  country  away.  It  was  neither 
possible  nor  d^airable  that  Great  Britain  should  do  all  the  irork  of  tho 
world,  and  he  wished  to  impress  this  fact  on  the  audience.      Other 
nationft  must  do  some  of  the  work  ;  we  had  no  exclusive  claim  ou  the 
fordgTi  trade  of  the  worldj  and  all  we  could  expect,  or  had  a  riglit  to 
expect,  was  that   %ve   might  retain    what  may   be  considered  a  fiir 
share.    He  would  take  three  staple  trades  of  the  country,  and,  iroxxx  thft 
6gures  he  would  quote  from  a  blue  book  just  iasued,  endeavour  to  diow 
that  thitj  country  was  doing  its  own  share.     The  statistica  he  quotoj 
were  in  rel'ejence  to  the  iron,  cotton,  and  ogal  trades.     Belgium,  Uw 
country  held  up  to  them  ae  the  moat  daugemu^  among;  our  riTuls  in 
machinery,  iron  and  alecJ,  he  would  take  first.     In   1871    the  «faol« 
export  trade  oJ'  Belgium,  according  to  the  pubbahcd  retuma,  in  nui- 
chineiy,  iron  and  Fteel  was  under  3,000,000/.     France,  another  of  oar 
competitors,  did  not  export  iron,  steel,  or  machinery,  but  she  exportrd 
metal  wares,  and  her  export  trade  was  under  2,000,000/.     From  tLe 
United  Slates  of  America  lastyear  tht?  whole  export  trade  to  all  partK  of 
the  world  in  step  1,  iron  and  machinery  of  all  sorts  was  less  than  one  and 
a  half  millions  sterling.     Now,  against  all  this  should  be   plarod  tiM 
eiport  of  these  articles  from  Great  Britain,  which  in  1873  amounlod  to 
the  enoTOJouft  value  of  27,000,500^  Our  expnrta  in  cotton  manufiictarai 
andcottonyiiniwamounted  to  upwardaof 77,000,000/.  America, the giwl 
cotton  field,  who  sent  the  raw  fibre  to  ua  in  euch  quautities,and  wa*  doing 
her  best  to  perff  cthermachlneTy  and  increase  tlie  number  of  her  factories, 
she  only  exporteil  made-up  cotton  goods  to  the  extent  of  one  and  a  half 
milHona.    He  had  to  flsk,  in  the  face  of  these  figures,  whether  we  had 
any  fearof  conajietition  in  iron  or  cotton.     In  regard  to  coal,  there  was 
practically  no  competition,  because  it  was  certain    that  the   coal^eldt 
were  our  own.     Prol.  Fawcett,  who  wus   ihc  Ii^adcr  of  thia  cry  about 
foreign  competitors,  in  hie  Bpee<:h  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  thft 
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irs  of  work  and  the  high  price  of  wages  that  waa  ranning  up  thU 

it  comp*?tilion  in  our  manufactures,  and  the  cry  had  been  taken  up- 

Chiunli<T3  of  Agriculture  and  other  bodies  in  the  country.     With 

ytpiTd  to  trades'  unions,  he  denied  tliat  they  had  the  effect  of  driving 

^,tAt^  fmiti  the  country.     It  had  been  a^d  that  strike  had  driven  ahip- 

Uii'.-Vitig  ^mm.  the  Tiiames.     But  this  was  not  ^e  case.     The  Fea«ta 

M I  ■.  -hi|i-building  waa  transferred  to  the  Tyne  and  tlie  Clyde  was  be- 

:l  ;-  material  and  wages  were  cheaper  in  these  loiaHtiea.     The-  object 

des^  unions  was  not  to  manufacture  a  strike  *  not  to  aet  tlie 

against  the  employer,  but  to  prevent  wages  falling  below  the 

rate  which   the  workmen  had  a  right  to  receive.     He  had  no 

rinilry  with  foreigners;  but  if  any  one  had  Hueh  a  feir,  h^ 

ted  tlmt  apprentices  and  young  workmen  ^ould  be  technically 

icoted,  ail  J  that  drawing  should  be  tauglil  in  every  elementary  achooL 

tjude  was  leaving  the  country,  he  thought  it  was  to  be  attributed, 

)tto  tmi'lcs'  unions,  but  to  the  iterance  of  the  workmen.     We  were 

habit  of  sendinsi  workmen  to  the  bench  or  the  factory  without 

inr  being  able  to  read  and  write,  much  less  than  having  a  knowledge 

eaX  education  in  the  aciences.     Foreign  workmen  were  edu- 

their  childhood  and  technically  instructed  in  their  youth.  Thfr 

they  would  be  taught  in  elementary  schoola.    If  this  was  done,. 

doubt  England  would  progreaa  not  only  in  her  export  trade^ 

in  TM^g  up  a  new  generation  of  workmen,  alwayfl  tlic 

ically  iDstnictedf  sad  phyucally  enabled   to  maintain  the 

of  the  coimtry. 

Sir  James  Watson    Cl^rd    Provost  of  Glasgow)  said  that  after 

elftfcements  made  by  ilr.  Matheaon  very  few  would  be  inclined  to 

Potter's  view.  In  Belgium,  Germany,  and  the  United  States, 

itanding  theif  protective  codes,  an  immense  iucraise  had  taken 

the  production  of  textile  fabrics  in  these  eountriefl.  In  Bombay 

ina  the  increase  in  cotton  nianufucture  was  becoming  something- 

aa,  and  the  profits  were  bo  great  that  many  people  were  induced 

ejwbark  in  these  apecuJationa  to  a  very  large  extent,     Dividenda  ot 

35  and  even  75  per  cent,  had  been  paid  by  companies  in  these  places, 

IE  Was  easy  to  imagine  how  they  were  likely  to  increa&e  througb- 

India,     Hq  thought  die  state  of  India  juat  now,  so  lar  aa  exports- 

!  concerned,  was  very  serious.     In  consequence  of  the  manufacture 

fe  there,  the  trade  of  Dundee  had  been  almost  destroyed-     It  waa 

fit  that  very  great  care  was  required  on  the  part  of  this  conntrv 

►diace  at  such  low  mtcs  as  would  enter  effectively  into  this  fbrcign 

S^ition,     Mr.  Potter  had  spoken  of  coal  and  iron,  bnt  Mr-  Mathe- 

oopted  these  two  trades ;  and  he  thought  it  had  been  sufficiently 

i3l:»ed  that  if  other  countries  continued  to  advance  in   the  same 

«    they  had  been  doing  they  might  come  to  do  without  ua  alto- 

Hc  was  aware  that  great  injury  hud  been  done  to  varioua 

ix^  this  district  by  the  recent  dispute  in  the  qoai  trade,  and  they 

^"Vt  the  difficulty  that  existed  in  getting  coal  in  Glasgow.  At  one 

«*^  scarcity   was  such   that  great  dt^cully  wa»  experienced  in 

tlie  ^z  company  Bupptied^  and  on  006  oooadon  be  had  been 

3  i;  1 
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told  by  a  ndlway  director  the  coal  yards  of  Greencuk  liad  to  be  iircrpt 
before  enough  coa.1  could  be  got  to  bring  the  ti-ains  to  Glasgow.  He 
did  col:  mean  to  enter  on  the  atibject  of  trades*  unions.  If  men  teW  it 
wti3  to  their  interest  to  combine,  let  them  do  bo  ;  but  he  thought  Quut«n 
and  men  should  so  regulute  their  affairs  a«  not  to  drive  the  trade  frona 
the  country.  They  all  knew  that  the  ship-buUding  trade  waa  drjveQ 
from  the  Thiimea  by  a  strike.  (*  No,  no.')  CorCainlj  it  was  the  meaat 
ol'  destroy iDg  the  ship^bullding  trade  in  LondoD.  He  hoped  and  trosted 
t]ie  people  of  this  diatjict  would  not  follow  their  example. 

Air.  Lloyd  Jones  (London'}  said  that  the  msrchaots  of  Sluglaad 
sopmed  to  want  the  cheapest  possible  production,  in  the  hope  that  they 
migiit  be  able  to  do  ail  tlie  labour  of  the  world  for  ever,  la  England 
we  hud  a  trade  such  a3  no  other  nation  in  the  world  had.  Our  exports 
in  1872  amounted  ia  value  to  25G, 000,000^.,  ao  amount  never  reocliei] 
by  any  nation  in  the  world  belbre  ;  and  yet  whtn  a  slight  6lackii«a» 
took  place,  men  bristled  up  as  if  our  trade  were  being  taken  awajf  fran 
U5L  Did  theyr  he  asked,  inah  the  whole  trade  of  other  counlrica  to  bt 
struck  with  parnlvBiB  that  we  might  continue  to  provide  for  them? 
Was  it  not  ridicidoufl  that  the  Tnerehanbs  of  England  should  ark  tlie 
workingr  men  to  starve  that  they  might  get  poBseBsion  of  the  niarketl^  of 
the  world  ?  English  labour,  he  mainlaijied,  was  the  cheapest  m  the 
world  if  they  coBsidered  eiEciency.  The  cause  of"  the  ship-huildin^ 
having  been  traneferred  from  ihcThames  to  the  Tj'ue  and  the  Clyde  WM 
that  the  ghips  wcro  now  built  of  iron  instead  of  wood,  and  the  work  of 
course  was  perfornied  where  these  materials  would  most  readily  be  ob- 
tained. Trades'  untonn  existed  on  the  Clyde  and  Tyne  as  Wfll  aa  lb* 
Thames;  and  if  they  had  driven  away  the  trade  from  one  locaiity,  why 
did  they  not  do  so  in  another  ?  He  wondered  what  tht-y  desired.  We 
had  the  iarp;eftt  cotton  trade  in  the  world.  Belgium,  Germany^  and 
other  countries  had  been  apokea  of,  but  their  exjiorty  amounted  to  only 
750,000i,  a  year.  In  France  th*-  export  of  cotton  was  mV,  and  ia  Uw 
United  States  It  was  only  half  a  million.  The  export  of  machiiieiy  of 
all  kinds  &om  Belgium  during  last  year  was  only  a  fraction  over  OM 
million  pounds  sterUng ;  and  the  export  from  France,  except  in  metal 
wares^  which  amounted  to  one  and  a  half  milhoni^,  was  nil ;  for  th? 
United  States  it  was  leas  than  ], 000,000/.,  while  in  England  tiey 
amounted  to  10,000,000^.  Surely  that  ought  to  aatisfy  them,  tmlew 
they  meant  that  nobody  dso  nhonld  do  anything.  According  to  Govern- 
ment returns  the  trade  of  this  country  has  doubled  within  th«  UM 
fiftoea  years.  He  protested  against  the  aiuuniptioQ  timt  the  RiigliA 
working  men  were  ruining  England  eisher  in  her  present  tnide*or  in 
her  future  prospects.  This  country,  he  maintained,  was  the  richest  ia 
the  world,  and  her  trade  was  expanding  more  rapidly  tlian  that  of  any 
other.  To  compare  England  in  her  foreign  industry  with  foreign  com* 
petitora,  would  be  to  compare  the  winner  of  the  Derby  with  a  oamber 
of  donkeys.  To  show  more  strikingly  how  we  had  prospered,  he  added 
that  in  Glasgow  for  every  rich  man  there  was  forty  years  ago  thei« 
were  forty  now,  and  what  would  have  been  called  riches  then  wottld 
be  looked  upon  aa  poverty  now.  Along  with  tiiia  fact  it  was  noticeabla 
that  the  working  people  were  aa  poor  aa  ever.     What,  theOj  could  a 
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Wftrilring  iQAn  do  if  he  did  nat  oambine  Cor  the  purpose  of  keeping  up 
If  by  their  exertions  ihey  increased  the  cost  of  production  to 
Ae'loamifactTirerfl,  it  did  not  follow  they  destroyed  tlie  market,  ijnp- 
poeiDg  the  goods  had  been  produced  more  cheaply,  they  would  either 
be  giTJDg  them  to  the  foreigner  for  less  money  ;  or  if  the  eaine  money 
was  obtained,  it  would  go  into  the  pocketa  of  the  capitalist  tt^  interest 
on  bis  capital.  This  siitno  tooney  if  paid  to  the  working  men  of  tlia 
country  would  du  far  more  good,  as  .they  would  be  better  abin  to  edu- 
cate aud  clothe  their  famil}'  and  distribute  their  wages  in  a  widof  arox 
EmploycTB  were  now  beginning  to  r^aiiae  the  effective  power  of  the 
working  man ;  and  in  the  future  the  difHcukieit  which  in  times  past  had 
been  settled  by  force  would  be  settled  by  arbitration. 

Mr.  R.  A*  Macfie  (Edinburgh)  repudiated  the  idea  that  the  WM'king' 
menoftliia  country  were  ruining  its  trade,  ftod  flleo  that  the  emptoyeiv 
were  practically  asking  the  working  men  to  atarve  tfaenieelves  in  oxxler 
that  thfliy  might  be  able  to  cheapen  production.     It  appeared  to  hiin  that 
there  wa.'ia  difference  of  opiaion  whether  certain  things  alleged  were  iscts 
or  not.  It  would  be  a  judieioua  step  to  institute  Chambers  of  Labour  on 
the  same  principle  as  wo  had  Chambera  of  Agriculture.    Such  fut  inati- 
tution    ought   not  to  coniinc  itself  to  the    consideration   of  questiona 
affecting  wages  alone,  but  to  eveni'lhing  relating  to  the  trado  of  the 
couDtiy,  The  grand  fact  before  them  wasthat,  whether  the  competition* 
of  which  we  had  beard  »o  much  were  exactly  as  represented,  other  nationa 
were  mauufactaring  largely,  and  it  was  our  duty  and  the  duty  of  all 
engaged  in  tlie  busincfls  of  this  country  to  legislate  and  remove  every 
hindrance  which  prevented  «5  keeping  ahead  of  thvm.     He  thought  a 
Board  of  Trade,  in  the  true  sense  oftheteTm,  ought  to  be^atabliahcd  under 
Government  auiipicHS,  in  which  might  be  aasociated  merchants,  working 
men,  shipowners,   ogriciilturalihts,    and  others;    nil  lending  men  who 
wouMactaaa  consulting  coimcil.     Ho  thought  alfto  thnt  there  should 
be  a.  Minister  of  Commerce,  Imving  a  seat  in  ^e  Cabinet ;  but  even  if  be 
was  not  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  such  a  man,  as  leader  of  a  anuncil  of 
twenty  wise  men   experienced  in  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of 
this  countryj  would  give  an  opinion  which  would  carry  so  much  weight 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  neglect  it.     Such  a  body  would  tAke 
up  qneations  which  were  at  present  utterly  neglected.    He  was  strongly 
of  opinion  ilmt  what  the  trade  of  this  country  wantod  wjia  an  aban- 
donment of  conceit,  as  we  were  living  too  much  on  our  old  reputation. 
He  tliought  thifl  coiiiitrj-,  to  defeat  this  fear  of  competition  from  abroad, 
eljOuH  require  that  no  treaty  of  unequal  terms  with  any  otlier  country 
ahould  be   entered  into.      The   Hyfitem  of  binding  ouieelves   not   to 
impoBe  any  export  duty  on  coal  afisured   competitive  manufacturers 
abroad  that  they  might  erect  munufactorioH,  And  adjust  their  arrange-menta 
on  almost  aa  juvourable  terms  aa  if  th@y  were  residing  in  this  coimtry. 
Another  principle  which  ought  to  be  laid  down  was  that  the  manufac- 
turer should  have  a.  wide  extent  of  markets.     A  rannufacturer  with  a 
BmnU  demand  incurred  permanent  cbargea  almost  an  great  ns  one  with 
a  demand  ten  times  larger.     If  Great  Britain  is  carrying  on  a  very 
extensive  manuihcture,  her  charges  become  liglit.     How  do  we  make 
the  charges  light  ?     By  making  the  whole  world  our  own.     Another 
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hindi-flncf;  to  trndo  was  the  patent  system.  F&tcnta,  lie  said,  inc 
the  cost  cf  itiachinery,  iitid  in  this  country  gare  an  iudividaal  a  righl 
to  charge  a  jjercentage  upon  its  production.  Wc  were  making  JDven- 
tions  for  ftli  the  world,  and  preaentang  them  to  ujankJnd  gratuitouaJj 
except  eo  fur  as  we  were  concerned  ouraelves.  It  might  be  well  to 
consider  some  system  of  rewarding  inventors  which  WOuH  not  at  lh# 
same  time  interfere  with  the  coTumerce  Qf  ttie  country.  Another  poifll 
was  that  uf  patriotism.  There  were  loo  many  foreign  iiamOit  on  tho 
ehopa,  and  loreign  articles  exhibited.  It  Ap{ieajed  to  him  that  th« 
people  of  thi9  coimtry  preferred  to  encouiuge  fortigoers  more  than 
their  own  countrymen.  It  woa  all  very  well  to  be  cosmopolitoo,  but  it 
was  poasibJe  to  go  too  far  in  this  reaped.  It  also  iicemod  to  him  »iuit 
we  ehould  have  more  uprightaeea  iii  our  commercial  aystcni,  which  at 
present  was,  not  carried  on  in  as  honourable  a  way  aa  it  sliould  be.  lie 
waa  in  fivonr  of  our  coimectiati  with  the  coloDies  being  maintained. 
We  could  only  remain  an  imited  Empire  by  every  part  acting  Jairiy 
toivardg  the  other  parts, 

Mr,  Geokof,  Howell  (London)  said  the  Lord  Provo-st  hnd  made  a 
great  mistake  in  asserting  that  a  strike  wjis  tlie  cause  of  driving  the  etup- 
building  from  the  port  of  Loudon  to  the  buuku  of  the  Clyde  and  other 
places.  No  greater  mistake  was  ever  asserted  in  tliie  coimtry,  SoCv&oin 
any  strike  having  taken  place  at  the  ]3articHlfir  lime  referred  to,  the  onjy 
dispute  at  all  having  reference  to  the  ship- building  trade  at  that 
tnomen  i  was  the  part  to  be  played  by  one  of  two  portions  of  tradesiuea, 
ttameiy^  the  boiltr-makers  and  the  old  iihipwTights.  Beyond  tliol 
there  waH  no  dispute  whatever,  and  it  had  no  influence  in  drlriog  Uw 
trad«  away.  He  was  afraid  that  they  must  not  come  to  this  depaftmeab  to 
learn  political  economy,  seeing  that  scarcely  two  of  the  speakers  took  di« 
Game  view,  With  regard  to  reetrictive  lawa,  he  altogether  dii!ered  from 
Mr.  Matheson,  and  expected  to  see  a  great  advance  in  this  directieti 
before  ten  yeiira  had  passed,  at  leaat  with  reference  to  those  ivht*  could 
not  protect  themselves.  The  Lord  Provost  had  upokeu  of  the  Feocot 
■dilute  in  the  coid  trade,  and  the  difScuIty  in  getting  conl  in  Glasgow. 
(Hu  might  add  that  there  was  still  great  difficulty  in  getting  good  coal 
At  anything  like  a  reasonable  price  in  London.)  Btit  bis  Lordship  had 
made  no  alJnaion  to  the  proportions  of  tlie  money  paid  to  ihe  ccai  mister 
and  the  increase  in  the  price  of  eoal.  He  himself  had  obtained  Blxtia- 
tics  on  this  subject^  from  whicli  it  appeared  that  at  the  lime  whea  tha 
price  of  coal  had  doubled  the  whole  increase  the  workmen  had  obtained 
was  A^d.  per  ton,  and  in  not  a  Bingle.  instance  did  tiie  advance  on  tEie 
wages  of  die  miner  e.^oeed  Is*  2d.  or  Is.  2|(/.  per  ion.  Then  the  Lord 
Provoet  was  not  probably  aware  that  hundreds  and  thoueands  of  tons 
of  Blag,  which  were  lying  as  rubbish  at  the  pit  tops,  hud  tetn  sold  first 
for  a  lew  shillings,  and  at  last  fbr  11^.  and  \ts.^  for  which  the  mloer 
bad  never  been  paid  one  penny.  With  regard  to  the  ri'gulation  of 
wuges,  Mr,  Matheeon  must  not  teach  political  economy  to  workiog  men. 
They  knew  history  too  weil  as  bearing  on  thtir  own  condition  to  be- 
lieve thj(t  their  wages  would  rise  mure  rapidly  without  trades'  unions 
thiin  with  tliem.  Mr.  Malheson's  paper  wfia  baaed  u|)on  the  priitcipJft 
tJiiit  the  workaien  of  tL:g  coimtry  had  no  right  to  any  larger  share  of 
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tlie  proJtice  of  tlieir  labour  tbtui  mere  siibBisleuce  moiipy.  This  was 
tbe  groundwork  of  many  winiiJar  Jitldresses,  and  yet  iu  Socml  St'ienco 
Congresses  and  elftewhtre  they  turned  round  and  told  the  jK-cple  tbiit 
thpy  must  save  fiir  the  future.  Out  or  other  of  ihc-se  prinoip^ea  nuist 
be  WTong-  That  it  waa  falae  to  aay  lliat  Btrikes  hud  drivi'n  laiitiuliic- 
tnrc»  Ironi  the  country  was  sliown  by  tlie  &ct  tliat  ihe  men  wure  aUvaye 
reftdy  to  accept  arbitraiioni  while  the  eroploytTR  insisted  on  ihoir  right 
to  dictate  the  tcmis  they  should  receiv*.  Capital  and  Inbour^  lip  con- 
tetided,  tniist  l>c'  placed  on  tho  saaie  footing— tiit  etiiploycrs  and  employed 

kmust  ait  round  the  wime  table,  &nd  fiettlo  the  fentis  ou  which  the  one 
VfOA  to  work  and  tbc  other  waft  to  pay.     He  bfid  tnnde  inqiiirieis  ns  to 
ilie  rise  of  wogcA  in  the  !>uildiiig  trade,  in  a  great  ninny  counties  in 
England  in  1  H6I>,  and  (bund  out  that  wIhtg  tlierc  bad  beta  no  trndeH* 
unions  no  inci-enKe  in  wngra  hitd  takt'ii  place  Ibr  a  consJderabh'  numlrer 
of  yeuTfl.     Ho  bod  sent  the  facts  to  Mr,  John  fitiiart  MilU  wlio  had 
^^   Riid  th^  were  certainly  verj'  purjous,   and   (ended  to  uvurilirow  thp 
^■opinion   \q   vogue   »inong»t  s^   iiumber   of  poliliL'id  econotDiHttt  in   tbiH 
^B  couiitfy.     It  wna  only  when  working  mun  itud  combined  logetli^r  that 
H   tbtiy  were  L-nnbJcd  to  ^et  auyiliing  like  a  Ikir  ^inre  of  the  prufit*i  diat 
^  accrued  from  thuir  labour.     It  wsia  ihua  thoy  bad  Improved  ^heir  con- 
dition, and  depend  u])on  it  tlioy  would  go  on  iuiproviog  it  by  tlio  edf- 
.nme  means.  When  working  men  were  ti-eated  on  a  footing  of  e*]uality 
wiih  the  employers,  tlien,  and  only   then,   would  thy  position  (if  tlie 
^B  working  cIbkwh  of  this  country  be  permanently  eatablifllted, 
^P         Mr.  Petrr  McLA(^ak,  M.P.,  agreed  with  what  Mr.  ilowclt  had  HLid 
I       «a  to  the  eiJect  which  would  be  produced  by  mnaterd  and  tservinnta 
meeting  together  with  tlie  viewof  raising  the  ctnidition  of  the  ciHpliftfes. 
The  remark,  however,  which  bad  called  him  to  his  feet  wbs  that  made 
hj  the  previous  speaker  a*  to  the  price  of  cofll.     Theru  was  no  doubt 
the  umployepB  pocketed  the  greater  port  oT  tbo  protii.      Ha  was  a 
piiTtner  in  a  Kmi  that  conaum^  large  tjuimlilies  of  t'oji],  and  qould  wiy 
if  jiuyone  xi'as  u  sufferer  by  its  increase  in  price  it  was  iiimHelf      Ilo 
had  invePtigutcd  into  the  cauae  of  the  high  price  of  coal,  imd  found 
that  it  took  pJn<:o  mainly  on  a<;eount  of  the  Hcarcity  of  the  aiticle.     In 
inquiring  into  the  cauBe  of  thi<i  Fcarcity,  he  fc;ind  that  it  arose  in  con- 
■eqnenue    of   the  workmen  not    putting  out  the    quantity   oC   ccial 
they  might  havedane.     He  niigiit  follow  up  Mr.  liowell's  rtinw^rks  by 
etatini;  that  he  quite  agreed  with  him   on  the  pohit.  thai  wages  and 
capital  should  be  considered  on  aa  equal  footing.      Wages  should  be 
like  the  discount  rate  of  the  Bank  of  Kngland.     When  we  have  a  great 
Jeal  of  money,  the  discount  goes  down,  whilst,  if  money  i«  wwre,  up 
£oes  the  discount.     So  it  ought  to  be  with  the  wages  also,  hh  they  were 
dependent  on  the  supply  and  demand.      Ho  for  one  did  not  object  to 
'working  men  combining  lor  their  own  interest ;  the  objection  to  unioni* 
that  he  had  was^  tiiat  they  endeavoured  to  control  the  labour  of  othw 
men  and  of  individuals.     He  objected  strongly  to  any  man  contmlliDg 

■  his  labotir,  no  matter  to  what  profesaion  he  might  belong. 
Mr.  Wll-LUM  HoYLE  (Hury)  stjited  that  he  had  been  informed  by 
B  geDtleaian  who  had  been  through  fill  the  mills    in  India,    that  ttm 
P«rcetititg«  in  Bombay  only  Amounted  tu  12  or    IJ,  and  was  only 
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paid  by  two  or  tliree  mills.     The  olhe 


Jiree  miHa.  The  other  seven  or  eigbt  paid  t^t>A\ 
At  all.  The  native  Pareees  had  too  raudi  respect  for  themselves  to 
invfflt  in  them.  He  maintained  that  if  we  te-grtatiged  the  laws  of  pro™ 
duction  and  conBumptdoTi,  we  n^d  not  fear  the  competition  of  anjr 
country  in  the  world.  Wo  had  a  climate  better  adapted  for  nuintj&o- 
turo  than  any  other ;  we  had  coal  and  iron  id  abundance,  and  the 
island  had  numerous  sea-porta  not  far  from  the  millB  where  the  pro- 
duction went  on.  The  population  waa  more  induatriotjs  than  that  of 
any  other  country  in  the  world,  Bnd  we  were  the  centro  of  the  world's 
commerce^  All  theee  facilities  tended  to  wcure  our  position,  not  only 
Ibr  generations  to  come,  but  throughout  all  future  time. 

Mr.  Alkxander  Macdonald,  M.P.,  said  that  Mr.  AIcLagan  bad  stated 
that  one  of  the  principal  causes  for  tho  rise  in  tho  price  of  coal  woe  (hrt 
the  men  had  not  been  working.  That  bad  been  ti>  a  large  extent  bslievoi 
in  by  the  general  public.  He  thought  it  his  duty  to  take  this  opjwrtti- 
nity  of  denying  the  aF^aertion ;  and  stating  that,  so  far  from  thi»  being  the 
caae,  it  waa  made  in  uttei'  ignorance  of  the  fact?.  Prior  to  1871  the 
wages  of  the  miners  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  were  very  low 
(not;  more  than  Da.  a  day),  and  the  demand  for  c<ml  waa  no  mnmll  lA\A 
work  could  not  be  got  during  the  whole  fire  days  the  miner  uauaDy 
wrought.  The  result  was  that  39,000  miners  emigrated  io  a  Bin^v 
y^r.  Tho  poUticAl  economists  drove  down  tlie  wages  to  the  starrstica 
Df^t^  and  the  men  Ictl ;  and  they  would  do  the  luime  thing  agmii. 
Wlitn  good  trade  sprang  up  in  1871t  000,000  toDs  o£  iron  were  taluo 
out  of  gtorc  in  tlii»  city  aJcui^,  und  the  coid  that  had  been  lying  inherit 
at  the  pits  was  taken  iiway.  The  men,  the  producers,  hfkd  been  drirCQ 
out  of  the  country  ^  and  the  cmphiyera,  on  the  principles  of  poUticftl 
economy,  put  on  shilling  after  fiiilliug  till  the  trade  o£  the  country  w» 
paralysed.  The  object  of  both  employers  and  employed,  he  urged, 
sliould  be  to  retain  our  laboiurers,  who  were  tJiC  beet  in  the  world ;  and 
if  this  was  done,  there  waa  no  leur  of  trade  being  driven  from,  the 
country.  He  had  seen  the  workmen  of  every  country  io  the  world, 
and,  putting  them  gide  bj  sido  wiili  ours,  e^vcept  as  regarda  technical 
education,  ours  stood  far  above  nay  other ;  and  for  our  workmen  thero 
was  no  fear.  He  understood  that  ihe  papers  which  had  been  read  had 
characterised  imions  as  dangerous.  The  condition  of  the  miners  befops 
they  had  unions  ivoa  that  of  BlaTes.  llolhers  and  daughters  were  all 
employed  in  the  mines,  and  they  required  to  be  so  employed  for  the 
maintenance  of  ilie  household.  Wiien  this  matter  was  discussed 
before  the  HoUiie  of  Commons  and  the  House  of  Lords,  gentlemen  row 
in  their  places  and  said,  *  If  you  take  these  women  out  of  the  ixdnei^ 
you  will  drive  trade  from  the  country,  and  it  will  periaii.'  We  gdC 
these  women  driven  from  the  miaes  by  the  aid  of  unions,  and  udioob 
alone^  By  the  pleasure  they  brought  to  bear  on  Government,  they  got 
the  hours  of  labour,,  which  before  were  unlimited,  restricted  to  b^,-^ 
the  week.  ^yt^Ty  man  admitted  that  these  were  proper  restricUonAi , 
Sir  GfoK&K  Camf-bell  said  this  was  not  the  question  they  werei 
cussing. 

Mr.  MACDOKALn  replied  that  an  attack  had  been  mad$  on  tmioni^ 
and   he  had  a   right  to  answer  it.       Children,  he   oontinned,   were 
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,  dirou^h  the  uaioti^  women  had  boen  driven  from  tli<<  nitncui 
hy  the  union;  <Lnd  tmck^  ihat  &U-de§tr\iyihg  nionMCT,  Imd  bctri 
cruised  b^'  the  unioiiB.  But  for  the  uuioDs  ull  tlioso  ovJIh  woulJ  '<tilj 
haTe  bppTi  io  i-xirt^ice,  jind  he  had  lo  tell  Mr,  Mathnon  and  any  otliei* 
gentleman  who  might  pri^rtich,  wttli  u  kiio^vlcdge  of  ch«  past  tliat  tha 
only  plan  wsLA  for  them  to  endcftvotir  to  roconcitc  ihp  iinioti   with  thit 

t  condition  of  the  conntrj,  and  when  that  wna  done  iiDvoni^tN  wouM 
take  as  much  interest  as  they  did  in  oiir  common  country. 
The  LoiiD  Provost  said  thnt,  eo  fur  from  wiBhiup  that  thit  working 
oloasefl  should  liave  merdy  ■mbai&tence  wngeH,  the  d).fiiro  wns  thnt  they 
should  have  good  wngfts,  and  be  able  to  provide  Jor  thnir  fumilipw. 

Mr.  Macdonaui  said  he  believud  the  ttiffVrrtu'tif*  bctwcrn  pnrtioa 
were  ei^'ery  day  npproachitjg  mor^  and  more  lo  the  form  <tf  tK<t  worcU 
they  used.     He  hoped  yet  to  Hee  tJie  day  when  by  mcuua  of  jirbilrmion 

■  they  \Toiild  see  eye  to  eye. 
Mr.    Matheson    disclaimed   any    intt-'ntion    of    Baying    mu'ilniig 
inimical  to  the  interestB  of  the  working  clawun.      What  hu  huiJ  with 
regard  totTfldes'  unions  wne  mostly  oompUmeiit«ryj  but  it  was  poftsiblo 
ereo  good  iiistitutlonB  wra-e  liable  to  bo  abused  by  the  nionLbers, 

Ml-.  Stepkkk  Mason  (Glasgow)  know  from  hi«  own  experiencit  that 
foreign  cuuntriea  were  entering  aucce&afully  into  i^oinpi-titton  with  uh. 
Within  thelaattwenty  ycarfl  the  importation  of  fi  clniwof  ynrriH  tii  which 
ha  dealt  bad  increased  Jrom  120  to  90  per  cont.  Thin  Hhowod  that  tho 
Germans  and  Belgians  hod  made  great  progroaa  in  tho  mniiiifticturi*  of 
thf«e  articles,  90  much  so  that  to  u  grent  extrni,  they  ha<l  unprnvuiilt'd 
Bpinners  of  particular  *■  niimbeiB  '  in  this  country.  That  fnrcigiuTW  wvnt 
enab](?d  to  sell  cheapt^r  than  our  munufiicturcrn,  ho  Tniiiutjuticd,  wjih 
owing  to  their  working  longer  lioiire  and  thus  grttiiig  ttioro  out  of  thn 
machinery.  Anotlier  cause  of  their  success  vvua  the  mjpfrior  intijUi- 
^—geace  of  the  workmen  both  In  the  demculury  ntid  tuiclntiicnl  i-duciitinn 
^■.giveu  to  them.  They  were  enabled  to  tuike  a  dccpt^r  iriLurtiat  in  tlio 
^■•worfc,  and  produced  lesa  wiutte,  and  thereby  t-ould  turn  out  a  bfltor 
ardcle  for  less  price.  Mofit  people  were  uwaru  th»t  tliu  niwociutitjii 
£ormed  a  few  years  ago  for  the  pvxjmotion  of  u  I'echnicat  Cotk-ge  hurl 
not  yet  received  the  support  it  deserved.  He  believed  llmt  if  v/v  pmc- 
^■ijsed  economy  and  gave  a  better  education,  the  j>eopIe  of  thin  country 
^BVould  be  able  to  hold  their  <»wn  againut  any  ckHS  of  workman  in  th« 
world.  Another  point  he  wiBhed  lo  refer  to  waa  our  riationjil  nxj»r'nili- 
tore.  Taking  Ioc^jI  and  imperial  taxation  logetlii^r,  w»r  wtro  dfrf-nding 
at  the  rate  of  1 00,4)00, CKX)/.  per  annum,  and  our  export  IradfT  «■  X'jeoded 
flO0,00U,0OO/.  If  we  could  reduci;  our  expendituro  on  local  and  iin* 
periai  tA.TatioR  by  &0,OOOfOOU^f  we  could  aSbrd  to  aaU  goods  Ifr  per 
c«nt.  clieaper  than  we  can  at  present.  If  we  Iook«d  mt  ^M  qneflncd 
from  this  point  of  view,  and  turned  our  attention  to  the  drrvlopmaxt 
of  the  r^sotirces  at  our  dispcMil,  and  the  economising  of  our  sx- 
pendjture,  trades^  luuoos,  factory  and  labour  laws  would  bc^onw  mttfun 
of  HDialt  detail.  No  doubt  masters  and  m^n  would  come  to  see  eyt  to 
vye,  and  in  industnal  partQcrahip  we  wonld  find  a  true  tolation  of  aft 
-ibe  difficulties  by  whidh  we  arc  atirrotinded. 
*    I 
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LEGISLATION    ON    FRIENDLT    SOCIETIES,' 

WJiat  Legislation  should  follow  upon  the  Report  of  the  Com" 
mission  oji  Friendlt/  Societicji  f  By  CnAKLES  Camekon, 
M.D.,  LL.D.,  ALP. 

THE  national  importance  of  the  question — How  best  to  deal 
with  friendly  socicties^ — ^13  strikingly  illustrated  by  a  few 
figures  given  by  the  recent  Royal  Conimissioti  nppointed  to 
inquire  into  the  subject.  According  to  it  the  number  of  ineai' 
bere  of  such  societies  in  England  and  Wales  ah>n&  is  probably 
not  short  of  4,000,000,  while  the  total  number  of  persons  inter- 
ested in  them  as  beneficiainea  or  otherwise  is  estimated  at  no 
leas  than  8,000,000. 

Thesemembersare  distributed  over  32,000 societies,regiatered 
and  uurepstered,  which  possess  funds  in  hand  to  the  extenl  oi 
11,000,000/.,  and  are  believed  to  save  the  ratepayers,  through 
their  interventiouj  at  least  2j000,0l)0/.  a  year.  If  to  these 
figures  could  be  added  those  for  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  im- 
portance of  friendly  societies  to  the  United  Kingdom  would 
find  statistical  expression.  It  cannot,  therefore,  surprise  u» 
that,  alttiough  their  first  legal  recognition  was  in  1793,  they 
have  fiince  then  been  the  objects  of  nitich  legislative  solicitude 
— so  much  80,  that  no  fewer  than  nineteen  Acts  of  Parliament, 
besides  various  detached  enactments,  have  been  passed  regard- 
ing them. 

Nor  was  the  work  of  legislation  undertaken  without  due 
counsel  and  deliberation,  for  the  subject  has  been  examined 
into  from  time  to  time  by  four  Select  Comroittees  of  the  House 
of  Comraons  and  one  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Up  to  the  predent, 
however,  this  labour  appears  to  have  been  expended  to  verjf 
little  purpose,  for  of  the  nineteen  Acts  referred  to  all  but  three 
have  been  repealed,  and  these  three  have  proved  of  so  little  use 
that  most  of  their  provisions  are  habitually  disregarded  :  that 
Bolvency  is  the  exception  and  insolvency  the  rule  even  amuog 
registered  societies ;  and  that  in  England  one-third,  and  in 
Scotland  over  four-fifthsof  the  entire  number  of  friendly  societies 
have  never  cared  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  which 
the  law  holds  out  to  registered  societies. 

The  chief  advantage  securable  by  registration  arc  these : 
registered  friendly  societies  can  hold  property  in  the  names 
of  trustees ;  they  can  sue  and  be  sued  in  representative  names; 
they  can  proceed  against  fraudulent  officers ;  they  have  a  first 
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claim  on  the  estates  of  deceased  officers  ;  tbej  can  enforce  ritlea 
for  the  settlement  of  disjiutes  among  members  by  arbitration  ; 
they  can  mvcst  fuiiils  with  the  Commisfiiouera  for  the  Reduction 
of  the  Xatioual  Debt ;  can  be  dissolved  on  cheap  and  easy 
terms ;  and  are  to  a  certain  ex  rent  exempt  froro  stamp  duties. 

Now  if  we  examine  theae  advantajrea,  we  shall  find  that  after 
all  they  do  not  amount  to  very  much.  The  exemption  fi-om 
stamp  duties,  for  instance,  is  not  now  a  privile*:;e  of  such  im- 
portance as  it  was  when  it  was  originiiUy  conieiTed ;  and  so 
doubtful  is  its  expediency  tlmt  the  Commissioners  suggest 
whether,  id  faimea^s  to  the  joint-stock  companies  competing  in 
the  same  field  with  friendly  aocietiest  it  ought  not  to  be  re- 
pealed. The  powei"  lo  hold  property  in  the  names  of  trustees 
IS  more  than  compensated  by  the  limitation  of  inveatraenta  (to 
saving  banks,  tlie  public  funds,  or  with  the  Commis&ioncrs  of 
the  National  Debt  at  3  per  cent»)  and  by  the  pvohibitinn 
to  invest  in  the  shares  of  public  companies,  and  in  the  puTchnao 
of  bouses  or  land^  except  to  a  very  limited  extent. 

The  confirmation  of  rules  for  the  settlement  of  dtsputCB 
'Amon^;  members  by  arbitration  has  in  a  large  nnmbei'  of  cases 
been  found  to  be  a  mere  snare,  as  the  arbiters  nominated,  being 
officials  connected  with  one  society  or  another,  work  into  each 
Other's  hands  by  deciding  on  the  slightest  pretejtt  in  favour  of 
societies  as  against  any  troublesome  meraber. 

The  most  iniportant  advantages  conferred  by  registration 
are  the  capacity  to  sue  and  be  sued  in  representative  namesr 
aud  the  protection  conferred  against  defaulting  officials.  That 
tfaeee  are  the  cousiderationB  which  influence  a  large  number  of 
societies  in  regiatering,  seemtit  to  be  indicated  hy  the  cii'cum- 
fitance  that  in  Scotland^  where  the  existence  of  a  public  prose- 
cutor to  a  great  extent  protect^?,  thera  against  fraud,  and  the 
common  law  affords  greater  facilities  for  legal  proceedings  in 
case  of  unregistered  societies,  the  proportion  of  such  societies 
is  vastly  larger  tlian  in  England^so  much  so,  that  tlioy  em- 
brace 84  per  cent,  of  the  number  and  64  per  cent,  of  the 
memberiihEp  of  Scottish  friendly  societies. 

On  the  other  hand^  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  fact  of 
registration  ioipUes  vwious  restrictions  which  are  more  or  lesa 
iTKEonie  or  unpopular*  The  rules  must  be  according  to  law, 
and  the  Hegistrar  holds  that  rules  for  dividing  funds,  for 
periodical  feasting  at  the  society's  cx|)en&e,  or  for  a  stated  ex- 
penditure on  liquor  in  lien  of  rent  in  the  case  of  socvetiea 
meeting  at  public-houi^es,  and  various  other  matters,  do  not 
me  within  that  category. 
Any  rule  sucli  as  that  under  which  a  friendly  society  in- 
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rests  its  funds  in  building  or  funding  s 
Lodge  of  Independent  Druids — or  ii 
company,  like  the  Carron  Friendly  £ 
way  companies,  like  various  socielie 
lines  of  rulway— or  in  the  shares  o 
companies,  are  clearly  not  accordin 
debar  the  society  from  registration. 

Moreover,  registered  societies  u 
and  five-yearly  returns  to  the  Regist 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  this  is 
done  in  such  a  slovenly  fashion  as  to 
for  which  it  was  intended,  it  doubt 
societies  disliking  the  trouble  invol 
impunity  with  which  the  law  may  be 

Registered    societies  must  also 
their  rules,  and  obtain  a  certificate  tl 
law ;  and  in  case  of  societies  granting 
be  certified  by  an  actuary. 

Now,  when  we  consider  the  comj 
the  advantages  held  out  to  registei 
popularity  and  irksomcness  of  man 
obligations  involved  in  registration,  i 
of  surprise  that  a  very  large  proporti 
tliroughout  the  country  should  have 
of  it. 

But,  in  addition  to  registration,  s 
at  the  Registry  of  Friendly  Societie 
any  restriction,  secures  the  most  ir 
cniing  on  registration,  namely,  rer 
fraud  and  imix)sition,  and  the  recogni 
mcnt  of  disputes. 

A  friendly  society  has  only  to  < 
Registrar,  and,  provided  its  objects  t 
entitled  to  these  advantages. 

In  doing  so  it  incurs  no  obligatioi 
notice  of  any  alteration  of  rules, 
rules  was,  in  fact,  originally  meani 
trades*  unions,  whicli  at  the  time  i 
other  legal  protection;  but  it  held 
advantages  to  every  form  of  inen< 
however,  so  little  was  the  want  of  th 
tainabie  felt  by  such  societies,  that  1( 
themselves  of  it  in  fourteen  years. 

This  is  to  be  explained  partly  tbi 
ignorance  which  exists  among  the  or 
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pctics,  who  Jo  what  tlTey  see  Othevs  doinp,  without  question 
U^  whether  ihoy  might  not  do  better.  But  k  ia  due  also  to 
I  fact  tliat  many  friendiy  societies  are  got  up  by  peraoiifi  who 
their  own  purposes  wish  to  retain  the  entii-e  power  in  their 
bliands,  and  who  quietly  discourage  any  appeal  to  Inw  by 
iltlng  a  formality  without  which  It  is  practioally  out  of  tlie 
€1*  of  their  members  to  Litigate. 

lu  many  cases  it  can  be  understood  how  tbis  freedom  from 
"lance  may  be  considered  a  much  more  substantial  advan- 
by  the  getter-up  of  a  fiiendly  society  than  the  power  to 
society  to  sue  and  be  sued  in  representative  names,  or  to  in- 
its  money  at  ZL  Os.  \0d.  per  cent,  per  annum  with  the 
.mi^sioners  for  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt. 
Now,  when  we  consider  that  the  law  holds  out  this  induce- 
Kit  to  thitse  in  control  of  the  worst  class  of  societies  not  to 
^ler>  that  a  full  third  of  the  existing  friendly  societies  ate 
registered,  that  among  those  which  are,  the  provisions  of  the 
,  for  want  of  machinery  to  enforce  them,  are  systematically 
kUtedj  and  that  the  great  majority  of  friendly  societiepj 
iitered  as  well  as  unregistered^  are  in  a  more  or  less  insol- 
i  condition;  and  when  we  remember  further  that,  accojiiing 
*r.  Malcolm,  the  Aseisiant  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
country  is  losing  over  47,000/.  a  year  by  societies  which 
ait  their  funds  with  the  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction 
e  Kational  Debt,  while  the  Registrar's  eatabUahmeut  costs 
her  2,400/.,  the  results  of  the  nineteen  Acts  of  Parliament, 
h  up  to  this  jjoint  have  been  devoted  to  the  subject,  can 
ly  be  said  to  be  satisfactory. 

~'o  remedy  tliia  state  of  things,  the  Royal  Commissioners 

onimous  in  recommending  that  the  powers  of  the  Regis- 

sbould  be  enlarged,  and   the  machinery  at   his  disposal 

leased,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  insist  upon  the  law  being 

ied  into  effect;  and  that  the  law  regarding   registration 

ki.ld  be  ao  modified  aa  to  insure,  as  far  as  possible,  tlie  fair 

lionest  management  of  societies  coming  within  its  scope. 
So  far  as  the  registering  societies  are  concerned  individually, 
Commissioners  propose  to  accomplish  this  by  largely  widen- 
'leir  powers  of  investment ;  by  legalising  dividing  societies, 
idcd  they  make  sufiScient  provision  for  current  obligations; 
guising  rules  providiog  for  the  control  of  the  central  body 
*  affiliated   branches ;  and  guarding  against  usurpation  of 
control  of  a  society  by  its  collectors,  oy  preventing  them 
voting  or  holding  office  on  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
t.     They  propose,  moreover,  that  the  Registrars  should  be 
wered  on  ret[uest  to  arbitrate  in  ^putes ;  that  on  the 
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Applicatioii  of  a  certain  proportion  of  menabera  tKe  ICegistnur 
may  order  an  inspection  of  accounts,  and  that  in  addition  to  btt 
present  power  of  dissolving  the  society,  the  Registrar  shoaH 

be  empowered,  should  he  think  it  desirable,  to  order  a  read- 
justment  of    its   c^ntributione    and    benefits.     Th^    furthe 
recommend   that  individual  members*  on  behalf  of  societies,. 
should,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Rejj^istrar,  be  allowed  to 
prosecute  officers ;  and  that  precautions  should  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent intentional  'lapsing,'   by  requiring  reasonable  notice  to- ^ 
be  given  before  any  member  Bball  be  considered  out  of  benefit,] 
There  seems  no  doubt  that  if  a  few  of  the  rcquiremenu' 
suggested  by  the  Commissionera  were  universally  insisted  upon 
— those,  namely,  which  relate  to  the  suppression  of  fraud  and 
embezzlement — the  standard  of    friendly    societies    would  be 
very  much  elevated,  and  their  utility  greatly  increased.     But, 
unfortunately  it  appears  to  mc,  the  majority  of  the    Conunift- 
sioners  do  not  propose  anything  like  this.      They  propose  that 
these  restrictions  should  apply  to  registered  societies  alone,  and 
that  rejTistration  should  be  purely  voluntary. 

If  this  prtiposal  be  carried  into  cflPect,  the  result  will  be  that 
the  additional  stringency  of  the  rules  for  insuring  the  honert 
conduct  of  registered  friendly  societies  will  add  anotber 
temptation,  to  that  which  already  exists,  for  designings  and 
dishonest  managers  of  societies  to  abatiin  from  registration. 

This  consideration  did  not  escape  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
missioners;  for  in  a  Gupplemental  Report  by  four  of  their 
number,  to  which  I  shall  presently  refer,  these  gentlemen 
indicate  a  fear  lest  *  instead  of  increastng  the  number  of 
societies  simply  obtaining  by  registration  a  legal  status,  its 
additional  conditions  which  the  Report  recommends  in  rcapoet 
of  such  societies — such,  for  instance,  tts  compulsory  j)eriDdicil 
valuation — will  rather  deter  them  from  registration  tlian  attract 
them  to  it,'  Two  of  the  Commissioners— ilessrs.  Bircham  and 
Roundell- — go  still  farther.  'I  am  further  of  opinion,' wrile* 
the  former  gentleman,  *  that  means  should  be  taken  for  enlarg- 
ing the  remedies  now  ojien  to  the  members  of  unregisteretl 
societies  in  casc  of  fraud  or  other  malpractices,  cither  by  m> 
extension  of  the  law  relating  to  larceny  and  embezzlement  or 
by  means  of  enactments  on  the  basia  of  section  24  of  the 
Friendly  Societies'  Act  of  1855,  If,  on  the  one  hand,  regis- 
tration should  be  easy  and  attractive,  there  should  not  d^ 
on  the  other  hand,  temptations  to  fraudulent  and  designing 
managers  to  keep  out  of  registration,  so  as  Co  escape  any  of  tho 
remedial  provisions  of  the  law/ 

'  I  concur,*  adds  Mr.  RoundeLl^  '  in  the  opinion  expressed 
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by  Mr,  Bircham  in  the  first  paragrajih  of  Iiis  sepArate  Report, 
on  the  ground  that  unregiaterod  societies,  when  not  actually 
illegaU  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as^  ontj^ide  the  pale  of  the  law, 
«ncl  that  power  for  the  punishment  of  fraud  is  not  so  much  a 
privilege  of  the  society  as  a  check  to  knaves.' 

Mr.  Bireham  furtiier  suggests  that  the  Regiatrar'e  depart- 
ment should  be  empowered  to  deal  with  all  friendly  eocietieg, 
whethtr  registered  or  unregistered,  affecting  to  pro^^de  pro- 
spective benefits  on  death  and  sickness  in  consideration  of 
preacut  payments,  '  else  there  wiU  be  loss  means  of  con- 
trolling those  which  hold  thcmaclvea  outside  the  law  than  those 
which  come  voluntarily  within  it^andlesa  power  Ui  inquire  into 
4D<i  interfere  with  (probably)  the  worst  organisations  than  the 
he&V 

Mr.  Birch»m  adds  that  in  hi»  opinion  no  revision  of  the  law 
of  friendly  societies  can  be  considered  exhaustive  or  gatis- 
fttCtory  which  omita  tliia  provision. 

In  this  I  entirely  agree  with  him,  and  would  go  so  far  aa 
to  Bay  that,  adopting  the  views  of  the  Comniissiotiers  a«  to  the 
retention  of  the  Regiatrar'a  office,  bad  they,  instead  of  abolish- 
ing the  syfttem  of  dejiosit  of  rnleSj  proposed  that  every  friendly 
society  not  availing  itself  of  the  full  advantagej^  obtainable  on 
re^straliou,  should  be  compelled  to  deposit  it£  ruleB,  and  on  so 
doing  to  come  under  such  of  the  provisions  relating  to  regis- 
tered societies  as  were  intended  for  the  prevention  of  fruucj 
and  impitsition,  a  greater  step  toward*  friendly  srtciety  reform 
would  have  been  effeeted  than  will  be  effected  by  anything 
contained  in  the  conjoint  recommendation  of  the  Conamis- 
sioneit*.  or  anything  that  is  likely  to  be  effected  by  the  Bill 
which  Itns  been  framed  upon  them. 

In  enumerating  the  principal  securities  for  honesty  and 
good  management  proposed  by  the  Commissioners  to  be  held 
out  as  inducements  to  friendly  societies  to  ren;i3tcr,  I  pur- 
posely omitted  to  refer  to  the  proposed  actuariarbranch  of  the 
Registrar's  office,  and  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  law  requir- 
ing registered  societies  to  send  in  annual  and  quinquennial 
Reports  to  the  Registrar. 

These  Reports  have  hitherto  been  nominally  required,  but 
the  machinery  for  enforcing  the  law  in  this  respect  bus  proved 
so  defective  that  one  half  of  the  registered  societies  ignore  it 
altogether,  while  the  greater  number  of  the  remaining  half 
send  in  their  returns  in  such  a  defective  shape  as  renders  them 
<pf  hardly  any  value* 

Ail  this  it  is  now  proposed  to  change.  The  returns  will  be 
sharply  looked  after ;  any  neglect  or  falsiltcatioii  of  them  will 
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be  punishalile  by  a  heavy  penalty,  and  on  tlie  qxnnqnent 
returns  will  be  based  periodical  valuations  of  the  different 
societies,  and  actuarial  tables  of  mortality  and  sickness  Appli- 
cable tn  tbe  various  cLrcumstances  under  whicli  friendly  societies 
conduct  ttieir  business. 

These  valuations  will  doubtlesB  be  of  eervice  to  the  tnem-' 
bers  and  intending  members  of  the  societies  to  whicli  they 
relate;  but  the  result  of  their  publication  will  ad  certainly  be 
to  deter  such  societies  as  cannot  a^ord  to  face   tbem   nom 
registering  at  all. 

Wiien  one  remembers  that  a  solvent  friendly  society  ia  thel 
exception  rather  than  the  rule,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  thiri 
modification  of  the  law  may  not  have  the  effect  of  causing  I 
more  societies  to  remove  their  names  from  the  Reffister,  andso 
place  themselves  without  the  pale  of  the  law,  than  the  provisions  , 
before  enumerated  will  induce  to  avail  themselves  of  registrv  I 
tion. 

The  proposal  to  establish  an  Actuarial  Department  of  the 
Begietrar's  office  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  diffusiDg 
special  information  among  persons  interested  in  friendly 
societies  Js  one  v^hich  at  Hrst  sight  would  seem  calculated  to  do 
considerable  g^ond.  Ex]>erieiice,  hoivever,  hardly  justifies  the 
expectation  that  the  mere  gratuitous  promulgation  of  such 
knowledge  will  effect  much. 

At  the  present  moment  there  is  no  lack  of  actuarial  ex- 
perience as  regards  both  sickness  and  death,  and,  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Registrar,  sound  specimen  tables  of  contributkn 
and  benefit  are  provided,  and  every  information  afforded  nec«*- 
sory  for  the  starting  of  societies  on  correct  principles. 

But  in  the  case  of  a  very  large  number  of  societies  tbia  h^ 
formation  ia  altogether  disregarded.  Nor  is  this  surpririu^ 
A  new  society  starts^  for  example,  as  most  new  cues  do,  a»  » 
rival  to  one  already  established  in  a  town  or  district.  Itsusuftl 
course  is  to  work  on  the  tables  of  its  rivals  probably  modifying 
them  so  as  to  offer  more  tempting  benefits  for  the  same  pre- 
miums, 01'  at  least  taking  care  not  to  offer  lesSj  however  ovcr- 
liberal  its  rival's  tables  may  be. 

The  fact  is  that  the  promoters  of  new  societies,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  cannot  afford  to  look  far  ahead,  while  tbe 
oIdei%Urger,and  more  independent  bodies — like  the  Manchester 
Unity  of  Oddfellows — can  do  the  work  for  themselves  quite  w 
well  as  Government  can  do  it  for  them. 

Doubtless,  in  the  course  often  years,  an  office  such  as  thll 
contemplated  by  tbe  Commtseioners  will  have  done  much  to  ad- 
vance actuarial  science,  but  it  will  have  done  nothing  to  check 
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the  tendency  that  exists  amonrj  friendly  societies, and  liag  n.Kvav8 
existed  in  spite  of  everj'  eadeavoar  made  to  diffuse  the  best 
available  iniormatioiij  to  eompete  with  each  other  for  present 
business  by  charging  insiifficimt  premiums  fe>r  promi:?ed  bene- 
fits, and  to  leuvc  the  future  to  take  care  of  itself. 

Four  of  the  eight  Coramissioners(Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach, 
and  Messrs.  Richards,  Bircham,  and  Pattison)  do  not  think 
that  the  machinery  recommended  is  proposed  to  bo  turned  to 
jsufficienl  account.  *  It  htis  ahvftyg,*  they  e.ay,  in  a  ae]>ax-ftte  sup- 
plemental Report,  *  it  has  always  been  the  motive  of  friendly 
society  legislation  to  stecure  solvency.  Hitherto  the  means 
have  been  inadequate;  hut  wc  believe  that  if  the  authorlliea 
saggested  by  the  llepurt  be  constituted,  they  will  have  know- 
ledge and  power  sufficient  to  secure  thia  cardinal  desideratum. 
At  all  eventa,  we  are  of  opinion  that  an  opportunity  of  utilising 
a  great  power  will  he  unvriaely  omitted  if  such  a  tribuual  with 
Buch  niateritds  shall  merely  register  applyiuf^  societies  without 
discrimination  (only  excluding  societiefl  formed  for  illegal  pur- 
poses); and  if  its  i$tamp  of  registration,  itnd  it^  certificate  of 
incorporation,  shall  leave  without  earmark  or  distinction  all 
societies  which  may  have  registration  or  incorporation,  although 
eoraeof  them  may  be  utterly  insolvent,  whilst  others  may  have 
every  claim  to  public  recognition  and  support* 

Thc&e  four-mnued  Commissioners  accordingly  suggest  that 
it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  Registrar  to  examine  the  tables  as 
well  afl  the  rules  of  societies  applying  for  registration,  and 
adviee  if  need  he  upon  them  *inth  a  ^icw  to  procure  the 
adoption  of  such  rates  as  will,  apart  from  mismanagement  or 
iVatid,  secure  Rolvency/  As  it  ia  proposed  not  to  make  the 
adoption  of  such  rates  compulsory^  they  recommend  that  the 
registrar  eliotild  grant  certificates  of  two  classes— namely, 
a  special  certificate  (Class  A)  for  societies  adopting  rates  of 
contributions  and  benefits  which,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
rules,  *  are  such  aa  to  offer  a  reasonable  prospect  that  the  society, 
apart  from  mismanagement  and  fraud,  will  be  able  to  meet  its 
engagements ; '  and  a  aecond-claas  certificate  of  registration, 
simply  &tating  that  tlie  rules  embody  the  provisions  required 
by  law  to  be  contained  in  them. 

Tbcy  propose  that  Class  A  certificate  only  should  confer 
the  pri\-ilege  of  incorporation*  and  that  it  should  be  necessary 
to  renew  this  class  of  certificate  periodically.  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  and  the  other  gentlemen  who  go  with  him  think 
that  by  the  adoption  of  this  plan  the  value  of  the  Class  A  cer- 
tificate would  speedily  come  to  be  understood  by  the  public, 
and  *  it  would  thus  presently  come  to  pass  that  all  societies 
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would  be  divided   in  an  appreciable  niannor  into  tw©  cla$«c« 
only— societi&i  prcsummbly  sound,  CXwfi^  A,  and  socictiea  as  to 
the   soundness  of  wbich  notblng  could  be  predicated   bec»u» 
nothing  had  been  ascertained/ 

It  will  bo  remarked  that  the  four  Commissiotiera  do  not 
propose  to  render  rcjriatration  eorapulsory^  and  that  they  woald 
require  from  societies  applying  for  even  a  second-clasa  certifi- 
cate deposit  of  the  rules  and  names  and  titles  of  officers  j 
the  previous  compliance  with  such  regulations  respectiu^ 
registry  as  may  be  from  time  to  time  in  force;  the  render  of 
accounts  and  returns  m  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  Kegistiar; 
and  tho  presence  in  the  rules  of  such  provisions  a)«  may  be 
Bpecifically  required  hy  the  amended  law. 

In  return,  they  pi-opose  to  grant  privileges  practically  UttJ« 
more  important  than  those  at  present  enjoyed  by  societies  wiUi 
deposited  rules. 

If  at  present  one-third  of  the  friendly  societies  iii  the 
Kingdom  are  unregistered^  and  one-half  of  the  registered 
Bocieties  fail  to  make  their  required  returns,  does  it  not  seem 
very  probable  that  if,  under  the  system  proposed  by  the  four 
Couijnissionera,  friendly  societies  ever  became  divisible  into 
two  classes — it  would  be  into  Class  A,  comprising  the  select  few, 
and  alone  monopolising  the  service*  and  attention  of  tlte 
Kegistrar^s  office^,  and  the  great  mass  of  societies  unr^^tered, 
and  entirely  beyond  the  pale  of  the  law? 

As  for  the  aeconJ-class  certificate  of  registration,  that  would 
be  as  little  sought  after  as  the  advantages  attainable  on  the 
deposit  of  rules  under  the  existing  statutes. 

Tlie  Cominisisionera  theraeelves  point  this  out  in  the  coo- 
cliidiiig  chapter  of  their  Keport  If  any  attempt  were  made, 
they  tell  us,  at  classifying  eocieties  under  the  system  they  pm- 
pose,  a  large  number  of  old  and  respectable  societies,  wiuch 
would  certainly  not  at  first  come  up  to  the  standard  required 
for  a  first-class  certificate,  would,  rather  than  accept  a  second- 
class  one,  give  up  registration  altogether. 

Here,  tlierefore,  we  find  the  proiiosal  of  the  four  Cooimis- 
Sonera  open  to  the  obvious  objection  that  without  a  SQpple- 
nieutal  enactment  for  the  coinpul&ory  registration  of  every 
friendly  society,  it  would  but  tend  still  further  to  increase  tb« 
number  of  societies  holding  themselves  aloof  from  all  interfer- 
ence of  the  Registrar.  And  here  again  we  find  another  con- 
firmation of  the  truth  of  Mr,  Bircham's  remark,  that  oo 
revision  of  the  law  can  be  considered  exhaustive  or  satisfact<^T 
which  fails  to  deal  with  unregistered  as  well  as  with  re^ 
fi'iendly  societies. 
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To  me  it  seems  that  the  most  important  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Comraissioiiers  is,  thut  the  case  of 
these  unregiHtered  societies  should,  in  the  iirtit  plaf*e,  he 
provided  for*  The  Coninnysionerij  8]>enkof  lO.OtH)  unregistered 
societies^  all,  or  nearly  nll»  of  Tvhich  are  acting  in  direct 
contraveniion  of  the  law. 

The  ttdoptioii  of  the  Companies  Act,  they  tell  us,  is  made 
compulsory  on  associations  or  partnerships  of  20  persons  for  the 
purpose  of  parrying  on  any  biisinosa  that  has  for  its  object  t)ic 
acquisition  of  gain,  either  by  the  body  itself  or  by  the  indi- 
vidual members.  This  provislonj  they  inform  U8,  appliea  to 
tinregistered  dividing  societies,  money  clubs,  loan*  industrial, 
and  provident  societies — all  of  which  dught  to  be  registered 
JM  jouit-&tock  companies,  if  they  do  not  register  as  friendly 
itoietiefl* 

Again,  if,  as  they  suppose,  of  tliese  10,000  unregistered 
societies  two-fifths  give  death  benefits,  that  will  give  4,000  of 
them  acting  in  direct  contravention  of  the  Life  Assurance 
Companies  Act. 

'  Id  ehort,'  to  quote  the  words  of  the  Coramisaionersj  'the 
coun(!-y  ewarms  with  illegal  rampanieB,  whicli  the  compulsory 
action  of  the  Companies  Aet,  unsupported  as  it  is  by  local 
machinery,  entirely  fails  to  touch.' 

Why  these  societies  eliould  be  allowed  to  fluurlsh  in  defiance 
of  the  law  without  a  protejit  from  the  Cominisaionera  I  confess 
I  cannot  undei-ataud. 

Tliey  have  pointed  out  that  the  insurance  of  wives  and 
children  in  whom  the  insurer  had  no  insurable  interest,  by 
insurance  societies  doing  industrial  business,  h  illegalj  and  that 
probably  two-thirds  of  the  policies  of  such  societies  would  be 
held  to  he  void  in  a  cimrt  of  law,  and  they  very  properly  pro- 
pose to  amend  the  law  relating  to  insurance  companies  in  this 
respect. 

But  ao  far  aa  the  illegal  companies,  with  which  tlic  country 
is  awarming,  are  concerned,  they  neither  propose  to  amend  the 
law  which  renders  them  illegal,  so  as  to  permit  of  itfl  being 
enforced^  nor  to  com]>ol  them  to  legalise  themselves  by  joining 
the  ranks  of  regiBlercd  friendly  societies,  to  which  tliey 
naturally  belong.  Ju  these  unregistered  Bocietieaj  under  the 
English  law  at  all  events,  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  bring 
Bwiudling  officials  to  justice,  and  it  is  practically  impossible  for 
members  to  protect  themseSvca  from  the  groBseat  injustice  at 
the  bunds  of  the  society,  or  enforce  their  righteous  claimB 
ftgaiost  it. 

Surely  it  ismuch  more  tht^businesa  of  Parliament  to  put  down 
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gwindljn^  and  encourage  providence  in  tbe  poor  man»  who 
understands  nothing  about  the  law  of  repstration,  bj  giving 
common  facilities  for  enforcing  the  fulfilment  of  coQtract*.  dun 
to  attempt  to  protect  societies  against  themselves  by  forbiddioff 
them  to  invest  in  the  shares  of  unlimited  companies,  or  to  pur- 
chase more  than  a  single  acre  of  land. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  first  requisite  indispen- 
sable for  any  successful  legislation  rec^arding  friendly  societies 
based  on  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commisaion  is  the  compulsory 
registration  at  least  of  all  aocietiea  doing  insurance  business  ^M 
whatever  kind.  | 

If  it  be  undesirable,  as  I  believe  it  is,  for  Government  to 
interfere  with  the  business  of  such  companies  more  than  is  ab- 
solutely iiecessary,  let  the  requirements  for  registration  bo 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  limitation  of  investments*  the 
sending  in  of  Ile]>orts  and  returnsj  the  subjection  to  cnmpuUorv 
vaiualion,  and  similar  provisiona  which  may  prove  extremely 
beneficial  to  societies  willing  to  siibmit  to  them,  it  would  he, 
for  reasons  surticiently  stated  by  the  Commissioners,  ver^  un- 
wise to  attempt  t-o  extend  to  societies  reluctant  to  come  within 
the  range  of  the  law  at  all.  But  registration  of  the  rules  and 
office-bearers  of  every  society  is  necessary  in  the  public  interest, 
as  \vell  to  protect  societies  against  fraudulent  officers,  as  indi* 
vidnal  members  against  societies,  and  should  be  univeraally  M 
insisted  on.  V 

The  Registrar  need  not  to  he  asked  to  trouble  himself  about 
the  legality  of  the  rules  more  than  he  at  present  does  nbont 
those  deposited  with  him,  where  he  has  simply  to  see  that  the 
society  is  not  constituted  for  any  illej^al  object  The  law  might 
also  provide  against  dishonesties  which  have  been  shown  td 
exist  to  such  an  extent  as  fraudulent  '  lapsing/  or  dishonest 
arbitration,  by  providing  that  no  lapse  should  occur  without 
<lue  notice,  and  that  every  rule  forbidding  an  apj^eal  l^  the 
County  or  Sheriff  Court  should  be  null  and  void. 

The  Registrar  might  be  empowered,  if  requested  by  a  wr- 
tain  propnrtiim  of  the  members  of  any  society,  to  step  in  anil 
l»erforni  those  services  in  the  way  of  arbitration  and  adjustment 
of  premiums  and  benefits  which  it  is  projwaed  shall  fall  within 
Ids  province  in  the  case  of  registered  Bocieties. 

Let  this  be  done^  and  you  will  at  once  remove  the  swarm 
of  illes^al  companies  which  at  present  illuatrtitc  the  blundering  of 
our  lawgiver3,and  do  away  with  the  absurd  anomaly  of  allowing, 
on  the  one  band,  the  jHtor  man — ignomnt  of  law,  and  easily 
imposed  nn — to  be  swindled  with  impunity  in  one  out  of  every 
three   existing  friendly  aocieties;  whiles  with   the  other,  we 
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«xpend  some  50,000/.  a  year,  and  propose  to  establish  a  costly 
Ooyemment  office,  on  the  ground  that  the  working  classes 
ought  to  be  encouraged  in  habits  of  providence  by  the  agency 
of  friendly  societies. 

Once  compel  every  society  to  register,  and  do  away  with 
the  easy  refuge  for  swindlers  which  the  law  relating  to  regis- 
tered societies  at  present  provides,  and  you  have  it  in  your 
power  to  grant  discriminating  certificates  to  societies  complying 
with  the  proposed  requirements  as  to  returns,  and  coming  up 
io  a  certain  standard  of  actuarial  soundness. 

Without  it  the  proposals  of  the  entire  body  of  Commis- 
flionent,  while,  doubtless,  benefiting  those  honest  and  well- 
<3onducted  societies  which  choose  to  submit  to  the  conditions 
■attached  to  registration,  will  drive  out  by  the  thousand  societies 
'vrfaidi,  though  registered  at  present,  have  never  com]>lied  with 
those  conditions — societies  which  exist  by  means  of  their  lapses, 
or  which  dare  not  face  periodical  valuation. 

"Without  it  the  system  of  classification  proposed  in  the  sup- 
plementary Keport — while  entailing  an  elaborate  and  expensive 
machinery — would  drive  all  but  a  few  of  the  very  best  of  our 
'fiiendly  societies  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  myriad  illegal  com- 
panies which  at  present  swarm  throughout  the  country. 


On  the  Same,     By  the  Hon.  Lyulph  Stanley. 

FOR  the  prosperity  of  friendly  societies  there  are  two  main 
requisites:  1.  Adequate  contributions  in  proportion  to 
the  benefits ;  2.  Efficient  mani^ement. 

The  first  is  useless  without  the  second  ;  and,  in  the  absence 
of  the  first,  insolvency  must  inevitably  overtake  the  great  mass 
of  societies  sooner  or  later. 

Most  actuaries  and  persons  of  education  who  have  taken  an 
interest  in  friendly  societies  have  dwelt  most  on  the  necessity 
of  adequate  contributions — naturally  enough,  for  the  settlement 
of  tables  is  a  matter  which  can  be  done  for  the  societies.  Effi- 
cient management  must,  substantially,  depend  on  the  members 
themselves.  And  of  the  two  requisites  I  consider  the  second 
more  important  than  the  first  Ko  doubt,  in  a  society  that 
divides  its  capital  among  the  members  or  that  charges  a  uni- 
form rate  irrespective  of  age  at  entrance,  there  is  likely  to  be 
an  nneqnal  distribution  of  benefits  in  proportion  to  payments, 
and  the  time  will  come  when  members  who  have  subscribed  in 
hope  of  a  provision  for  themselves  will  find  themselves  disap- 
pointed.    Still  the  society,  while  it  lasts,  will  accomplish  many 
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good  objects  if  it  ifi  well  managed.  It  will  have  expended  tU 
mass  of  its  iiioiitiy  m  the  relief  of  gicknoss  amoog  the  members^ 
and  eo  far  have  acted  as  a  provident  provision ;  and,  if  the 
money  has  been  dispensed  with  vigilance^  it  will  not  have  en- 
couraged sham  sickness  and  a  habit  of  spunking  upon  the 
funds.  But  many  a  society  certified  by  an  actuary,  and  with 
excellent  rules  on  paper,  will,  if  badly  managed,  muddle  away 
its  funds  by  bad  inve&tmentj  or  see  itself  robbed  by  the  embez- 
zlement of  officials  who  will  get  control  of  the  management  and 
waste  tlie  ressources  in  excessive  salariesj  and  the  members,  un- 
checked, will  impose  upun  the  society  ;  so  that  this  apparently 
creditable  and  carefully-<;>rganised  society  will  break  uji  sooner 
than  the  rude  village  clubhand  with  greater  scandal  and  injury 
to  the  cause  of  provident  association. 

The  necessity  of  watclifulness  and  local  self-government  to 
the  success  of  a  club  precludes  tbe  advisability  of  the  Govern- 
ment undertakin*5  the  business  of  sick  insurance.  There  would 
be  practically  no  check  upon  imposition  if  the  Government 
were  paymaster.  Insurance:  at  death  the  Government  iiJ^ 
undertake;  though^  even  here,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Go- 
vernment can  conduct  the  work  as  well  as  it  might  be  done  by 
the  large  affiliated  orders. 

The  ^Manchester  Unity  of  Odd  Fellows,  if  it  established  s 
family  funeral  fund,  to  be  worked  through  the  or^nisation  of 
its  lodges,  could  cover  the  whole  country*  and  supersede  the 
lavish  and  fraudulent  collecting  societies  which  now  transact 
this  business.  The  experiment  has  been  already  tried,  with 
reasonable  success,  on  a  smaller  scale  by  the  Rational  Sick 
and  Burial  Society,  Oldham  Road,  Manchester  ;  and  if  the 
hoard  of  directors  of  the  iVinnehester  Unity  would  take  this 
matter  up,  they  would  confer  a  great  boon  on  the  country. 

When  we  consider  the  lart'c  number  of  unrcfpstered  so- 
cieties,  and  the  jealousy  and  suspicion  that  prevail  among  Inift 
more  ignorant,  and  to  some  extent  even  among  the  superior 
nrtizans  and  raechanicsj  of  G-overmnent  interference,  we  must 
beware  how  we  increase  the  stringency  of  the  requirements  for 
registration  lest  we  check  the  tendency  wliich  exists,  and  is 
fostered  by  the  leading  men  of  friendly  Bocieties,  to  place  them 
under  the  protection  and  discipline  of  the  Friendly  Societies' 
Acts. 

Again,  before  we  increase  the  stringency  of  our  require- 
ments, we  BhouJd  be  satisfied  that  the  societies  now  registered 
comply  with  the  Act  as  it  stands. 

In  dealing  with  friendly  societies,  we  may  first  take  die 
Manchester  Unity  of  Odd  Ij'ellows  and  the  Ancient  Order  of 
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Foreeiec^.  Both  these  orders  should  have  uU  their  branches 
mastered,  aod  nearly  all  are  registered,  and  no  doubt  soon  all 
WW  be  fio. 

In  the  case  of  the  Manchester  Unity,  a  strict  supervbion 
by  the  order,  carried  out  far  more  efficiently  than  any  Govem- 
ment  supervision  couM  be,  is  at  work;  aud  yet  there  are  many 
branches  Rtill  which  violate  the  laws  oCthe  order  and  di&regard 
the  proviaionB  of  the  Act.  Year  by  year  a  better  compliance  is 
brought  about,  but  the  leaders  are  obliged  to  use  intinitc  tact 
and  Sscretion  \n  order  to  lead  their  members  In  the  rij»ht  way. 
The  game  remark  applies  to  tlie  Foresters,  only  tliat  both  in 
their  system  of  government  and  in  the  efficiency  of  their 
branch  management  they  arc  far  behind  the  Manchester  Unity- 

The  history  of  the  Manchpgter  Unity  ia  full  of  large  seces- 
sions on  account  of  the  imiiosition  of  restraints  for  the  sake 
of  soundness.  If  tJiesc  lodges,  witli  theii'  sense  of  prido 
in  belonging  to  a  large  ordeXj  with  their  share  in  making  the 
kwB  by  which  they  were  to  be  bound,  and  Id  spite  oi  the 
gradual  and  ct^nciViating  manner  in  which  it  was  attempted  to 
enfoi'ce  the  rules,  have  rebelled,  how  hopeless  it  is  to  suppose 
that  the  Government  can  enforce  iipon  all  registered  societies 
throughout  tlie  country  a  still  higher  standard  of  efficiency. 

The  Begistrar's  office  may,  indeed,  insert  pattern  rules  in 
the  laws  of  all  societies ;  but  the  result  will  be  that  the  printed 
rules  will  be  merely  for  show,  not  for  use,  and  that,  should  any 
attempt  be  made  to  enforce  them,  the  societies  will  be  disijolved 
or  carried  on  aA  unregistered  societies.  And  no  efBcieut  stepft 
can  be  taken  in  these  cases  to  enforce  the  law  and  hold  societies 
to  their  registration^  Any  exteuBive  attempt  to  do  ao  would 
be  odioufi,  and  would  re&iUl  in  an  agitation  which  would  pro- 
bably repeal  the  law. 

The  great  principle  to  be  home  in  mind  in  legislating  for 
fi-iendiy  societies  is,  that  the  right  of  associating  for  any  legal 
purpose  should  be  admitted  as  fuUy  as  possible^  and  that  all 
associations  should  be  protected  in  the  am}>Ie8t  manner  against 
t^lie  frauds  of  those  who  have  to  do  with  them.  An}'  techni- 
"Oilities  of  law  that  stand  in  the  way  of  a  ]iartnership  getting 
prompt  justice  in  case  of  fraud  against  them  should  be  abolished. 
The  summary  remedies  ngainst  officers  who  embezzle  money,  or 
who  withhold  money  or  papers,  should  be  in  the  reach  of  all 
who  employ  such  officers.  Ou  the  other  hand^  members  of 
associations  should  have  prompt  and  cheap  justice  in  disputes 
witJi  their  society.  In  the  affiliated  orders,  such  as  the  Man- 
Chester  Unity,  the  rules  provide  efficiently  for  the  equitable 
■  settlement  of  disputes  on  appeal  *y  and  in  the  case  of  registered 
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BOCieticB  tlie  right  of  settling  their  own  disputes  accordii^  to 
their  rules  should    be  left  to  the  members.     This  is  a  nght 

which  they  justly  value  verj  highly,  and  societies  which  by 
conforming  to  the  re^uiremeiite  of  registration  give  gtiarant^ea 
of  good  nGa-nagement  ehould  retain  this  right.  But  the  uo- 
registered  societies  are»  as  a  rule,  the  ivorae  managed,  and  the 
isolated  clubs,  which  cannot  provide  an  appeal  to  a  hodv  out- 
side the  members  and  independent  of  them.  For  tfaem,  there- 
fore^  tlie  law  should  provide  that  disputes  should  be  settled 
either  by  the  County  Court  judge  or  Registrarj  or  by  the  magis- 
trates in  petty  sessions,  or  by  aome  arbitrator  apjjuinted  by 
some  one  of  these  aiithorities. 

Again,  whatever  investments  of  funds  be  desirable — and  it 
ia  desirable  that  the  Act  should  recommend  certain  safe  in- 
vcBtmenta^ — it  should  be  legal  for  fneudly  societies  to  hold 
property  of  all  kinds,  though  it  might  be  a  brcaclt  of  trust  in 
the  trustees  to  suffer  the  funds  to  remain  invesltd  in  certain 
■ways — aSj  for  instance,  in  loan  on  personal  security.  Hut 
friendly  societies  ought  to  be  able  to  make  a  good  title  to  land, 
although  land  is  probably  not  a  good  investment  for  them. 

The  possibility  is  that  in  a  few  years,  twenty  or  thirty  at 
most,  the  affiliated  orders  will  occupy  nearly  all  the  ground 
which  various  permanent  societies  now  hold.  This  form  of 
society  ia  clearly  the  one  most  generally  pojiular  and  which  has 
most  liope  of  future  improvement.  The  law  therefore  nhould 
favour  them,  and  use  their  machinery  for  the  improvement  of 
friendly  societies.  The  principal  thing  wanted  is  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  tic  between  the  branches,  and  the  enforcing  of  the 
general  laws  upon  all  the  order,  without  permiuing  secession 
as  hitherto.  The  general  body  ehould  have  jjower  to  enforce 
whatever  laws  it  may  make  by  fines  upon  disobedient  brftnchM^ 
This  strengthening  of  the  bonds  of  the  executive  would  cause 
reforms  to  be  carried  more  rapidly,  and  to  be  enforced  more 
thoroughly. 

Many  persons  are  strongly  in  favour  of  developing  tha 
Government  system  of  deferred  annuities  as  a  provision  for  old 
age.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  contributions  necessary  to 
purchase  such  an  annuity  arc  beyond  the  reach  or  the  wiU  of 
the  labouring  classes.  Indeed,  a  mechanic  in  a  large  town  can 
do  far  better  with  his  money  than  buy  a  deferred  annuity.  The 
fiame  money  pat  in  a  building  society  or  ccMjperative  society, 
will  roll  np  at  5  per  cent. ;  in  a  loan  or  funding  society  it 
will  produce  6  or  7  per  cent. ;  and  should  the  owner  die 
young  the  money  is  there  with  the  interest  for  his  friends.  The 
annuity  is  only  calculated  at  3  per  cent,,  and  if  the  investor 
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diea  before  the  time  for  rcccmtig  it  ho  gets  nothing.  The 
agricultural  labourer,  if  he  ia  able  to  save  the  money  for  an 
annuity,  will  do  better  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  he 
can  rent  a  bit  of  laud,  if  lie  saves^  and  buys  a  cow. 

Though  not  in  favour  of  minute  legislation,  I  think  that 
some  additional  requirements  might  be  made  of  registered 
eocietiea,  and  some  of  the  existing  requirements  more  strictly 
enforced.  Every  friendly  society  numbering  more  than  thirty 
member&t  should  he  required  to  piint  an  annual  re|>ort  and 
balance  aheet.  The  best  form  of  those  generally  used  at  pre- 
eent  ie  tbatof  the  Manchester  Unity  ;  but  the  Rei^istrar  should 
have  power  to  settle  the  form,  which  mi<2;ht  vary  according  to 
the  character  of  the  society.  It  certainly  should  include  the 
number  of  lapses  during  the  year.  Again^  without  over-ex- 
tending the  staff  of  the  Registrar^a  office,  he  should  have  three 
or  four  travelling  inB|)ector8,  who  should  examine  the  returns 
cent  up*  and  where  they  saw  anything  wTong,  or  suspicious,  or 
where  no  report  had  been  *eiit^  they  nhould  call  on  tlie  officials 
of  the  defaulting  society  aud  go  into  the  matter  with  them,  and 
bear  their  explanations.  Where  matters  were  going  wrong  from 
ignorance,  which  would  be  the  case  in  nine  co^es  out  of  ten, 
they  would  give  a  helping  hand  by  way  of  advice  and  explana' 
tion,  and  generally  tlieir  words  would  be  listened  to.  Where 
they  found  a  wilful  and  per&istent  violation  of  the  law,  they 
might  summon  the  officers  before  tlie  local  authorities,  and 
'  obtAtn  an  order  for  the  performuice  of  the  duty  which  was 
neglected,  and  if  necefiaary  a  fine.  These  travelling  inspectors 
ehould  be  men  practically  conversant  with  the  working  of 
friendly  societies,  such  as  the  district  aecretaripH  of  the  larger 
diatncts  of  the  great  orders,  members  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Mancheatcr  Unity,  and  similar  men.  These  men 
would  bring  a  spcfial  fund  of  knowledge  and  of  trainijig,  which 
when  backed  by  the  authority  of  a  Grovemnicnt  apjiointment, 
■would  make  them  most  powerful  reformers  of  friendly  society 
organisatioa.  If  (he  travelling  inspectors  were  chosen  from 
tliia  dasSf  they  would  not  need  high  ,^alaric8 ;  TiOtJA  a  year  each 
and  moilerate  travelling  expenses  would  secure  the  services  of 
good  men. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  for  the  success  of  a 
friendly  society  is  to  have  a  sufficient  number  of  mcmbera. 
Mr.  Hardwicke  thinks  that  no  lodge  should  be  less  than 
one  thousand  in  number  to  equaline  tlie  risk  fcom  an  actuarial 
point  of  riew.  The  system  of  district  levy  in  case  a  lodge 
breaks  down,  will  meet  the  failure  of  any  smailer  lodge;  but 
there  are  other  reasons  besides  those  of  an  actuary  for  desiring 
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large  bJgeft,  if  possible^  of  from  two  to  three  hundred  memh«rs. 
The  present  avertige  of  the  Mancheater  Unity  is  about  120. 
The  larger  the  lodge  the  more  easj^  to  find  an  efficient  man  to 
act  us  secretary,  and  the  less  the  percentage  of  management 
expenditure.  Again,  the  greater  the  probability  of  finding 
private  members  who  will  act  and  attend  Ifnlge  meetings,  ana 
take  a  part  in  lodge  business,  and  the  larger  the  income,  the 
better  the  opportunity  of  putting:  out  the  surplus  funds  at  g;owl 
interest  instead  of  their  lying  idle  in  the  bank  at  2J  or  3  per 
cent.  In  order  to  gain  these  advantages,  there  should  be  the 
greatest  facilities  given  for  the  amalgaumtion  of  branches.  Ik 
has  often  proved  that  where  two  separate  small  branches  ivere 
lan^iahing,  on  being  united  they  have  thriven.  The  only 
order  which  has  done  much  to  consolidate  districts  is  the  Order 
of  Druids.  Though  provision  ia  made  in  tlie  rules  of  the 
Manchester  Unity  far  the  consolidation  of  districts  with  one 
common  fund,  I  ara  not  aware  of  a  single  instance  where  this 
rule  has  been  put  in  force.  In  order  to  facUitate  this  consoli- 
dation, there  should  be  more  power  to  recogoise  govermnent 
by  delegates.  The  existing  law  contemplates  all  rules  bein(; 
made  by  a  mass  meeting  of  members ;  but  for  many  purpose* 
a  meeting  of  representatives  is  far  more  convenient  and  effec- 
tive In  all  legislation  for  friendly  stK-ieties,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  collecting  societies,  which  work  over  a  laiwe 
exteut  of  country,  say  over  an  area  \vith  a  radius  from  their 
head-quarters  of  more  than  five  miles,  arc  not  friendly  societies 
in  the  popular  sense,  and  require  totally  difterent  legislation  to 
protect  the  interest  of  the  insurers,  who  cannot  cKercise  any 
eftectnal  control  over  the  office  management.  The  local  col- 
lecting societies,  principally  in  East  Lancashire  come  between 
these  office  clubs,  as  they  have  been  called,  and  ordinary 
friendly  societies.  It  would  be  impossible  to  put  into  an  Act  of 
Parliament  all  the  varying  provisions  needl'ul  for  varying  so^ 
cieties,  and  there  should  be  some  discretion  allowetl  to  the 
Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  to  frame  or  allow  rule3  for  Ihe 
carrying  out  of  the  objects  of  the  various  societies,  subject  to 
an  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  to  the  President  of  the^ 
Local  Government  Board. 

It  may  be  thought  by  some  that  the  law  should  define  more ' 
clearly  the  duty  of  guardians  to  members  of  friendly  societies, 
as  to  their  right  to  relief. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  guardians  should  discriim- 
nate  between  members  of  well-managed  societies  and  thoM 
which  are  ill-managed  in  giving  relief.  This  is  not  practicable. 
In  the  first  place,  a  labouring  man  often  has  no  choice ;  he  must 
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Join  the  local  club  or  none.  Again,  he  has  not  the  knowledge  to 
enable  him  to  find  out  what  society  Is  truly  well-mauaged.  He 
joins  a  club  from  the  recommendation  of  his  comradeB-  There 
is  a  common  practice  of  guardiaiis  to  allow  a  pauper  hdf  his 
club  money  in  giving  relief.  Thia  practice,  uo  doubt,  may  en- 
courage that  form  of  providence;  but  there  is  no  reason  in 
[jrinciple  why  a  man  who  has  put  by  ten  or  twenty  ponnds  in 
Ilia  club  fihould  be  credited  with  half,  whereas,  had  he  put  by 
ten  or  twenty  pounds  in  the  bank  or  in  a  co-operative  society, 
he  would  be  required  tu  draw  it  all  out  before  he  could  call  on 
the  ratepayers  to  &u]tport  him. 

On  the  who!e  friendly  societies  are  improving,  and  we  nnist 
depend  more  upon  the  growing  experience  of  the  members  than 
upon  Government  interference  to  &ecure  good  management. 
Many  existing  societies  are  hopelessly  insolvent,  and  must  break 
up  stwiner  or  later.  But  many  more  which  an  actuary  would 
pronounce  insolvent,  will  pull  tliroiigh ;  and  though,  no  doubt, 
the  young  wlU  to  some  slight  extent  pay  the  beneiits  which  the 
old  ehould  have  I^^ovided  for,  yet  no  subsitantial  injustice  will  be 
done,  and  the  existing  machinery  of  provident  effortB  will  bo 
iept  in  working  order  for  the  coming  generation.  On  the 
whole,  tlio  principal  good  that  can  be  done  by  the  Registrar's 
office  and  the  law,  is  to  provide  the  greatest  security  against 
fraud,  and  the  cheapest  and  promptest  mode  of  self-go vern- 
inent  and  settlement  of  disputes;  and,  in  the  second  place,  by 
publicity  and  exacting  returns,  to  keep  up  a  certain  amount  of 
criticii^m,and  to  help  the  education  of  the  members  in  the  require- 
ments of  tinancial  aoundnees.  I  do  not  think  friendly  societies 
can  be  coerced  into  good  management  by  tbieats  or  by  compul- 
sion. But  I  think  a  great  inHuenc*  might  be  exercised  by  the 
otfer  of  certain  prizes  to  deserving  societies,  and  I  would  there- 
fore append  to  this  paper  a  suggestion  for  the  application  oi 
charitable  endowments  to  the  improvement  of  friendly  societies^ 
which  I  drew  up  when  croployea  on  the  late  Commiasion. 


On  the  different  modes  of  Slate  Aid  to  Private  Undertakittfjs, 
and  in  particular  to  Friendly  and  othfi*  Societies,  By 
J.  M.  Ludlow,  Secretary  to  the  late  Friendly  Socictiea' 
Commission. 

rptlERE  13  no  more  difiicult  question  in  social  ecouoray  than 
X  ibat  of  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  help  which  may  be 
given  by  Uie  State  to  private  undertakings,  cBpecially  to  as- 
fiociated  bodies.     I  cannot  attempt  here  to  treat  the  question 
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exhaustively  ;  I  can  only  endeavour  to  do   so  in  a   suggcstirG 
manner. 

The  principal  forms  of  possible  State  help  aFC  the  foUoir- 

L  Advice*  whether  in  special  caeea  or  generally. 

2.  Legal  security. 

3.  Special  remedies  against  wrong-doing. 

4.  Special  remedies  in  disputes. 

5.  Aid  in  management. 

6.  Privileges  against  individuals. 

7.  Fiscal  exemptions. 

8.  Direct  pecuniary  aid. 

1.  Of  the  first  form,  under  the  shape  of  special  advice,  aa 
express  instance  is  afforded  under  the  Friendly  Societies*  Act 
by  the  provision  (18  8:  19  Vict.  c.  63,  s.  *2G)  which  directs  Ule 
Registi-Jtr  to  itdvise  with  the  secretary  or  other  officer  of  a 
eociety,  if  required,  for  the  pur[Kise  of  aRcertaining  Trhclher 
the  rules  are  calculated  to  carry  into  effect  the  intentions  and 
object  of'  the  persons  who  desire  to  form  the  society  ;  an  i>Wi- 
gation,  it  may  be  obeerved,  which  does  not  extend  even  to  tlic 
amendment  of  rules,  or  to  any  other  proceeding  of  a  society. 
The  objection  to  this  is,  that  the  adviser  cannot  be  infallible, 
and  that  if  he  advises  wrong,  a  moral  responsibility  attaches 
both  to  him  and  to  the  Government  of  which  he  is  an  officer. 
The  objection  is  a  weighty  one,  and  cannot  of  course  be  entirely 
obviated;  but  it  may  be  so  for  all  practical  purposes,  Ist.  If] 
the  advising  officer  be  jutliciously  selected ;  2ud.  If  his  advice 
be  strictly  confined  to  matters  of  practice  and  law  with  which 
he  is  officially  conversant. 

Under  the  head  of  general  advice  may  be  reckoned  the 
publication  (witliout  the  enforcement)  of  tables  of  sickness  tnd 
mortality,  model  rules  and  forms  of  all  sorts,  suggestions  and 
opinions  such  as  those  often  published  in  the  reports  of  the  late 
Mr.  Tidd  Pratt.  A  serious  amount  of  moral  responsibihty 
maj'  attach  even  in  such  cases.  The  only  tables  hitherto  pub- 
lished by  the  Government  for  friendly  societies,  and  which  i 
were  for  many  years  supplied  to  them  by  it,  those  of  Air.  Ftn- 
laison,  are  stated  to  be  mialeading  on  many  points,  and  aire 
calculated  at  a  slightly  higher  rate  of  interest  than  that  now 
allowed  on  deposits  by  the  Government ;  60  tliat  a  60ci«ty 
adopting  the  tables  framed  by  the  Actuary  to  the  National 
Debt  Commissioners,  and  investing  all  its  money  with  tbc 
CommissioncTS,  would  (though  very  gradually)  go  to  the  dogs 
through  that  cause  alone.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Government  lies  not  so  much  here  in  ' 
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publioadoQ  of  tables,,  which  it  may  have  Had  reAsoti  to  consider 
the  beat  at  the  time  of  publication — aud  which  even  now  are 
avowedly  safer  than   the   rates   adopted  by   the   great  bulk 

of  societieB  outeide  of  the  Manchcatcr  Unity — as  in  the 
omitting  to  correct  them  eince  by  the  ampler  experience  and 
science  of  the  day.  A  Government  cannot  be  Infallible  any 
more  than  the  hiiiman  beinga  of  whom  it  is  composed.  What 
may  be  fairly  claimed  of  it  is  thut  whatever  general  advice  it 
givei  ahouM  be  the  best  practicable  for  the  time  being.  Its 
duty  is  not  to  be  always  in  the  ri^ht,  but  to  correct  its  practice 
whenever  found  to  be  wrong.  It  appeals  to  me  that  general 
advice,  subject  to  correction  when  necessary,  is  the  beet  of  all 
forma  in  which  Government  aid  can  be  given- 

2,  Under  the  head  of  legal  security  I  would  reckon  all  en- 
actments making  the  signatures  of  particular  officers,  or  docu- 
ments cmanatinfj  from  particular  offices,  evidence  without 
iurtber  proi»f,  Thb  is  also  a  very  valuable  form  of  help,  if 
not  too  freely  given  ;  but  where  it  is  carried  too  far,  it  may 
open  the  door  to  forgery  and  fraud.  It  may  he  safe,  for 
instance^  to  ?ay  tliat  the  ei^ature  of  any  police  magistrate 
should  be  taken  without  further  proof;  it  would  not  be  safe  to 
take  in  like  manner  that  of  any  police  constable. 

A  more  important  class  of  infltances  under  this  head  are  those 
which  make  certain  official  proceedings  not  only  evidence  with- 
out proof,  but  conclusive  of  their  o^^ti  validity.  The  certificate 
of  registration  of  the  Uegiatrar  of  Joint-stock  Companies  is  con- 
clusive evidence  that  all  requisitions  of  the  Companies*  Act  in 
respect  of  registration  have  been  complied  with  (2.5  &c  26  Vict, 
c.  89,  8.  18).  The  certificate  of  registration  of  the  Registrar  of 
Friendly  Societies  id,  as  respects  industrial  and  pro\'ident 
BOcieties,  *  in  all  casea  conclusive  evidence  that  the  society  has 
been  duly  registered '  (30  &  31  Viet.  c.  1 17,  s.  4).  His  cer- 
tificate under  the  Friondly  Societiea*  Act  goes  further,  and 
certiSes  that  the  rulen  *  are  in  conformity  with  law,"  But  there 
has  been  much  litigation  with  respect  to  it^  effects,  and  it  has 
been  distinctly  held  by  high  authority  (see  for  inHtaiice  Ltiintf 
v.  Reed,  5  Ch.  App.  Ca.  J,  though  decided  on  a  different 
statute)  that  it  Is  not  conclusive  of  the  legality  of  the  rules.  I 
must  Bay — although  I  believe  the  opinion  is  not  generally 
ghnri-d  by  my  legal  brethren  — that  it  Appears  to  me  only  fair 
to  the  public  that  if  an  otKcer  is  ap[>ointed  to  administer  a 
public  Act,  be  should*  under  proper  safeguards,  have  authority 
to  state  that  rules  founded  up4>n  that  Act  are  legal,  and  that  his 
certificate  to  that  eftect  should  be  conchisive  as  respects  the 
particular  matter.     And  I  believe  thtU»  as  re&pecte  aHaoomtions 
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formed  Among  the  poorer  i^lass,  wlio  are  almost  of  nccessitv 
shut  out  from  access  to  really  good  legal  advice*  no  greater 
boon  can  be  couferred  than  the  enabling  them  to  obtain  fwrni  a 
qualified  public  officer  authwitative  le^jal  security  for  the 
validity  of  their  rules-  Into  the  safeguards  which  should  be 
attached  to  such  an  authority  I  need  not  here  eater.  No  duubt, 
as  in  all  ca^cs  under  this  head,  there  will  be  a  moral  responn- 
bility  for  the  Goverament.  In  the  long  run  the  officer  trusted 
with  the  authority  to  declare  rules  legal  is  sure  to  make  90me 
mistakes;  and  it"  he  declared  some  legal  which  are  not  so,  there 
will  be  no  remedy  in  the  particular  case,  i.e.  acta  otherwise 
coutrary  to  law  mil  be  covered  by  hia  certificate.  Bat  sup- 
posing th;it  adequate  care  is  exercised  in  selecting  him,  and 
that  he  acts  under  the  responsibility  of  possible  dismissal  from 
office,  I  do  not  think  the  occasional  occurrence  of  such  cade» 
would  anything  like  balance  the  enormous  boon  which  would 
be  conferred  upon  societies  by  giving  absolute  legal  Becurity  ti> 
their  rules  when  duly  sanctioned. 

8.  Special  remedies  against  wrong-doing.  Thia  has  been  a 
very  favourite  mode  of  conferring  boons  upon  bodies  which 
were  considered  worthy  of  Stafe  approval.  Sometimes  it  lakes 
the  shape  of  simple  cheapeniu'^  of  prosecutions  by  summary 
procedure,  sometimes  of  granting  the  right  to  prosecute  for 
acts  not  otherwise  punii^hable.  When,  indeed,  it  takes  that  of 
prosecution  by  a  State  officer,  it  appears  to  me  rather  to  fall  under 
the  head  of  aid  in  management.  So  far  as  any  offence*  are 
really  special  to  any  class  of  bodies j  there  is  nothing  objection- 
able in  special  penalties.  But  beyond  this,  I  must  say  my 
feeling  is  strong  against  affording  aid  in  this  shape.  Justice 
is  justice,  and  should  be  equal  for  all.  If  summary  procedinro 
is  an  advantage,  all  persons  should  have  it  in  the  like  cased.  If 
a  wrong  is  a  wrong,  all  persons  who  suffer  from  it  should  be 
entitled  to  a  remedy.  When,  therefore,  the  Friendly  Societies* 
Act — and  a  similar  provision  exists  in  several  others — provides 
that  where  any  member  or  other  person,  by  false  representation 
or  imposition,  obtains  possession  of  any  of  the  effects  of  the 
particular  kind  of  partner&liip  provided  for  by  the  Act,  or 
having  the  same  in  his  possession  withholds  or  misapplies  the 
same,  or  wilfully  applies  the  same  to  purposes  other  than  those 
of  the  rules,  he  shall  on  summary  conviction  be  liable  to  a 
fine  not  exceeding  20/.,  or  three  months'  imprisonment  in 
default  of  payment,  with  or  without  hard  labour,  whilst  in  the 
ca^c  of  any  partnership  other  than  those  provided  for  by  tliis 
or  other  particular  statuteSj  no  remedy  exists  against  a  member 
unless  the  act  amounts   to   larceny   or   embezzlement  under 
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Kuasell  Gumcy'a  Act,  it  appears  to  me  ttat  the  right  conferred 
vn  these  particular  bodies  U  virtually  a  wrong  done  to  all  others, 
&  Uceni»ii)g  of  fraud  agaitiat  them. 

4,  Sjjecial  remedies  in  disputee.  This  form  of  aid  is  leas 
objectionable  than  the  other;  but  except  wheu  it  lakc^  the  form 
of  giving  validity  toeoniemodeof  Bettlemeiit  origi^uatiag  within 
the  society  itself,  it  may  be  open  to  exception  on  similar 
grounds.  Any  dispute  which  can  he  and  ought  to  be  dcter- 
miued  by  a  public  tribunal  should  be  so  determined,  whatever 
be  its  origin. 

5,  Aid  in  management.  This  may  be  divided  under  two 
euh-heads  :  legislative^  and  official. 

Everj'  time  that  by  enactment  Bomething  is  ordered  by  la*w 
to  be  done  by  one  or  more  persons,  which  it  is  presumed  to  bo 
for  his  or  their  benefit  to  do,  there  is  legislative  aid  given  or 
attempted  to  be  given  for  the  management  of  such  person*' 
aifairs.  As  a  very  simple  instance  of  this  I  may  quote  tho 
provision  of  the  Companies'  Amendment  Act,  1867  (s,  39), 
tiiat  every  company  shall  hold  a  general  meeting  witliin  four 
months  after  registration. 

Thei'c  are  those  upon  whom  the  idea  of  any  such  interfer- 
ence, as  it  is  termed,  acts  as  a  red  rag  upon  a  bull.  For 
royself,  who  have  never  belonged  to  the  mere  laissez  /aire 
school,  the  question  seems  only  one  of  expediency  and  degree. 
If»  as  I  believe,  the  laws  of  a  country  represent  practi- 
cally the  rule^  by  which  tlae  nation  doea  its  busiuesa,  I  can 
conceive  of  no  limits  but  those  of  jmblic  utility  and  conunon 
consent  of  the  parties  interested  to  legislative  mtcrfcrence  of 
this  description*  Supposing,  for  instance*  tliat  by  statistical 
data  it  were  found  that  all  frauds  upon  banks  were  committed 
by  clerka  with  crockery-blue  eyes,  and  that  the  great  majority 
of  bmkers  were  in  favour  of  a  legiBlatiye  enactment  against  the 
evplc^rnient  as  bankers' clerks  of  persons  with  such  cye&,I  should 
see  no  objection  to  the  passing  of  such  an  enactments  It  might 
be  very  hard  ujwn  a  few  virtuous  youths  ivith  cyefiof  the  pro- 
scribed colour^  and  probably  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  some 
proviso  allowing  their  employment  under  special  safeguards. 
But  I  must  say  distinctly  that  I  see  no  objectiou  to  embodying 
a  general  practice,  founded  on  fiome  grounds  of  expediency^  iu 
a  law,  subject  to  any  necessary  qualifications.  And  I  go 
further  and  say  that  where  practice  variea,  but  a  limit  is  ex- 
pedient, tlie  law  may  fix  that  limit,  and  so  become  the  founda- 
tion of  a  general  practice.  This  is  the  justification  for  the 
four  montlis'  limit  for  the  first  meeting  fixed  by  the  Companies' 
Amendment  Act,  1867.  Experience  shows  that  the  first  meet- 
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ing  should  not  be  too  long  delayed  ;  some  limit  is  necesaft^ ; 
tlie  lanr  tixes  it  at  four  months.  I  have  never  heard  any  r«a- 
Bonable  complaint  of  thts*  attd  tlierefore  I  deem  this  instacice 
of  legislative  interference  in,  or  as  I  shall  call  lU  ^id  tuwonU 
the  management  of  companies  an  expedient  one. 

But  there  are  more  doubtful  cases  than  tliia.  One  of  the 
most  doubtful  for  me— tbough  I  believe  I  am  in  a  minority 
amongst  those  who  have  considered  the  subject—is  that  of  a 
legislative  limitation  of  investments,  whether  of  individuals  or 
associated  bodies.  As  a  lawyer,  I  am  of  course  familiar  with 
the  arguments  for  confining  trust  investments  to  safe  securities; 
and  yet  I  believe  it  is  quite  a  toss-up  whether  the  legal  rules 
on  the  subject  have  done  more  harm  or  more  good,  even  as 
respects  individuals.  But  let  us  examine  their  efi^ect  as  respects 
Friendly  Societies. 

The  Friendly  Societies'  Aet  of  1855  expressly  allows  those 
Bocieties  to  invest  in  Savings  Banks,  in  the  public  funds,  and 
with  the  National  Debt  Commisaioners,  and  expressly  forbids 
thorn  to  invest  in  the  purchase  of  house  or  land  (except  to  thf 
extent  of  an  acre^  for  the  purpose  of  holding  their  meetings  or 
transacting  thetr  business),  or  in  the  purchase  of  shares  in 
companies,  or  on  personal  security,  except  to  a  limited  extent 
on  a  raeujber'*3  life-assurance.  The  highest  authorities  consider 
that  it  is  expedient  to  aid  such  Bocieties  by  directing  or  limitii» 
their  investments.  Now  it  appears  to  me  that  all  the  objectioitt 
which  apply  to  State  advice,  on  the  score  of  moral  responsibility, 
apply  in  a  manifold  degree  to  such  a  course  of  proceeding.  If 
a  society,  by  following  the  direction  of  the  law,  or  by  simply 
avoiding  its  prohibitions,  should  come  to  grief,  it  appears  tome 
that  it  has  a  strict  right  to  turn  round  upon  the  State  and  say 
— You  expressly  allowed  us  to  invest  in  this  manner, — or, 
You  allowed  us  by  implication  to  invest  in  this  manner,  since 
you  forbad  other  modes  of  investment  and  did  not  forbid  this, 
and  wo  are  ruined;  we  claim  compensation  at  your  hands. 
Now  it  is  easy  to  show  that  amou^at  the  expressly  allowed 
investments  there  is  one  that  is  utterly  unsafe  for  a  society, 
and  that  amongst  those  which  are  not  expressly  forbidden  there 
are  whole  elassea  which  may  be  utterly  rotten.  Post  Office 
Savings  Banks,  for  instance,  are  a  perfect  ruin-trap  to  any 
well-condueted  friendly  society.  All  the  leading  tables  ore 
calculated  on  the  footing  of  a  return  of  from  3  to  3^  per  cent, 
on  investments.  The  Post  Office  gives  %l.  10*.  Therefore,  any 
society  which  baring  adopted  those  iables  invests  any  of  vXa 
money  in  a  P.  O.  Savings  Bank  is  so  far  falsifying  its  tables  at 
the  rate  of  from  lOj*  to  iSa.  per  cent,  on  the  income  of  its  in 
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j^Tv^stmeTits.   Again »  as  is  pointed  out  in  tbe  report  of  the  Hoy^ 
Coin  mi&a  ion  ere,  whilst  the  purcb&se  of  land  or  shares  b  for- 
bidden, nothing  is  &aid  about  advances  on  tbe  security  of  cttber ; 
eo  that  a  friendly  society  cannot  buy  the  best  freehold  pro- 
perty out  and  out   for  the  sum  which  it  might  legally  lay  out 
on  a  third  or  fourth  mortgage  of  the   same  property;  cannot 
buy  the   best   English  railway  rhares,  but  may  lay  out   any 
money  on  the  mortgage  bonds  of  uny  rotten  American  gold  or 
eilvGr   mine.     Even   if   sueb    investmenta   were   restricted  to 
Consols*  I  believe  tbe  restriction  would  in  many  cases  do  more 
harm  than  good.     The  power  to   reaort  Xxi  a   higher  rate  of 
interest  may  be  the  salvation  of  a  society.     Take  the  Instance 
L^  of  a  wciety,  Houi-i^hlng  in  point  of  numbers,  which  discovers 
^ft  ft  £ftw  in  it^  tables.    It  may  correct  them  aa  respects  ail  future 
^H  contracts ;  but  how  is  it  to  deal  with  the  existing  ones,  if  the 
^H  old  members  refuse  to  pay  more  or  receive  less?     If,  a9  is  the 
^^  only  honest  couras  of  conduct,  the  assurance  fund  of  tlie  new 
contracts  is  kept  distinct  from  that  of  the  old,  tbe  only  escape 
from  ruin  as  respects  tbe  latter  may   lie  in  a  greatly  enhanced 
rate  of  interest  ior  a  comparatively  short   period,  and   1   can 
conceive  of  Erie  bonds  bringinnr  safety   where   Consols  would 
bring  hopeless  insolvency.     Is  the  State  to  enforce  insolvency 
in  such  cases  by  enforcing  investment  in  Consols? 

1  might  carry  these    instances    tu    any   length,  but  I  am 

anxious  to  paes  to  the  second  sub-headj  that  of  official  aid  in 

tnanagenicnt. 

^m         One  of  the  most  modest  forms  in  which  this  is  given  i^  ^at 

^P  of  empowenng    a   public  officer  to  prosecute  wrongs   arising 

^^  from    private   contracts  among  individuals,     Throughout  the 

Continent,  and  in  the  Northern  half  of  Great  Britain,  this  is 

made  in  principle  a  regular  element  in   the  [>enal  law   tlirough 

the  institution  of  public  prosecutors,  and  probably  tlie  dny  is 

not  far  distant  when  England  will  cease  to  be  an  exception  to 

the  genera!  [jracticc  ;  but  the  limits  within  which   the  (iraclice 

extends  may  vary.      In  the  meanwhile  our  own  law  ttdmir&  the 

principle  in  speciid  case;".    The  Hcgistrar  of  Friendly  Societies, 

^^   for  instance,  is  empowered  to  proseciite  in   all   cases   provided 

^fe  for  by  s.  24  of  the  principal  Act,  i.e.  where  menihers  or  other 

^^  persons,  by  false  representation  or  imposition,  obtain  possession 

of  the  effects  of  a  society,  or  having  such  in   their   possession 

withhold  or  misapply  the  same,  or  wilfully  apply  tbe  same  to 

purposes  other  than  those  of  the  rules.     The  justitication  of 

such  enactments  may  lie  in  the  cost  of  private  prosecutions,  or 

in  the  circunistances  of  the  persona  likely  to  be  aggrieved,  their 

inability  to  help  themselves,  &c. 
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The  inspection  of  the  affairs  of  companiesi,  on  the  applicaiiuo 
nf  a  gi\'en  proportion  of  their  members,  by  nominees  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  affords  another  and  more  prominent  instance  of 
offiL'ial  interference  with  management.  Here  it  is  n^samed 
that  a  public  body  may  be  unable  to  g^et  at  the  true  6tAt«  of  \U 
own  affairs  without  the  aid  of  the  Government.  Official  andits 
and  vjiluatians  would  rest  npoti  the  same  footing;. 

The  appointroent  of  official  directors,  of  which  the  practice 
of  Indian  railways  and  banks  affords  instances*  goes  mucb 
further  stili  in  the  way  of  official  aid  in  management. 

But  I  think  the  most  striking  case  of  all  is  that  of  Saving* 
Banks,  and  of  the  Government  assui^nce  and  annuity  system. 

BcginninjT  with  associated  bodies,  the  State  said  to  the 
Savings  Banks  and  to  the  friendly  societies.  Hand  over  your 
money  to  my  National  Debt  Commissioners,  and  I  will  so  far 
manage  your  finances  for  you.  I  will  he  responsible  for  the 
money,  and  will  give  you  upon  it  such  interest  as  I  think  fit, 
hut  I  will  fix  the  conditions  of  paying  in  and  paying  out. 
Wliat  it  said  at  first  to  associated  bodies  it  ha«  smco  laid, 
through  itg  Post  Office  Savings  Banks,  within  cert^n  lixnita  to 
individuals;  audit  has  moreover  undertaken  to  manafi^  far 
both  societies  and  individuals,  abo  wtthin  certain  limits,  tlie 
business  of  life  insurance  and  of  annuities.  AVe  are  here  on 
the  verge  of  the  question  which  Ilea  beyond  that  of  State  aid 
to  private  undertakings — that  of  the  State  taking  up  certaia 
undertakings  itself.  I  shall  not  pursue  it  further  than  ti»  9«y 
that  whilst  there  are,  of  course*  many  weighty  arguments  agfUDSt 
State  management  in  any  businees  whatsoever,  wliilst  I  am  u 
jealouB  as  anyone  of  State  interference  with  healthy  vohintarv 
action,  and  am  convinced  the  time  is  not  come — if  it  ever  does 
— when,  for  instance,  any  Government  insurance  against  eick* 
ness  cotild  he  safely  carried  on,  yet  the  argument  against  alt 
State  management,  rightly  viewed,  appears  to  me  one  of  expe- 
diency only,  and  not  of  principle.  If  it  be  for  the  advaotAfie 
of  the  community  at  large  that  any  particular  busineaa  be 
carried  on  by  the  State,  as  the  representative  of  the  coramunitv 
at  large,  rather  than  by  individuals,  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  ?o  carried  on. 

I  may,  perhaps,  ol>serve  tUnt  I  do  not  reckon  as  a  form  of 
official  aid  in  management  that  which  may  be  the  most  efiicicnt 
help  of  all  to  certain  bodies,  viz,,  any  official  mark  of  fiupe- 
riority  given  to  one  body  over  another,  either  in  (he  8hape  of  a 
discriminating  initial  certificate,  or  as  the  result  of  flubse<^uenl 
inspection  or  examination.  This  is  a  mode  of  interference  which 
may  be  of  the  greatest  importance,  but  it  has  to  be  juatificd 
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on  a  different  ground  from  that  of  lielp  to  the  ludivicluni  Uncly, 
forming  part  as  it  does  of  an  altogether  different  aubjcct,  from 
which  I  have  sou^^lit  in  this  paper  to  steer  clear*  that  cif  thv. 
reeiilation  of  or  interference  with  private  utulertftkings  fur  i\\c 
BMCty  of  the  public. 

I  come  to  a  much  more  objectionflble  mode  of  aid,  in  my 
opinion,  that  of 

6.  PriTilege&  against  imllvitlujils.  These  farm  really  only 
extreme  instances  of  the  description  of  aid  afforded  by  special 
remedies  against  wrong-doing;,  since  every  eucli  special  remedy 
is  virtually  a  privilege  against  somebody,  the  only  difference 
being  that  in  the  one  case  a  right  ia  given  whieb  would  not 
otherwise  exist,  whereas  in  the  other  a  distinct  preference  is 
given  to  one  right  over  another.  I  may  quote  ba  an  in&tance 
under  this  head  the  priority  still  given  to  friendly  sncietie^  over 
other  creditors  against  the  estates  of  their  deceased  officers,  and 
the  like  priority  formerly  given  to  them  ai^ain^t  the  estates 
of  such  rdficers  when  bankrupt,  which,  indeed,  the  societtes 
claim  to  have  restored.  This  appears  to  me  entirely  indefensible. 
It  c-annot  be  more  criminal  to  emhezzlc  the  money  <-wf  several 
persons  than  of  one.  If  tlie  pnrjH>ses  for  whlcK  the  money  is 
collected  have  to  be  taken  into  account,  the  remedy  of  any 
single  rich  person,  widow  or  orphan  again&t  a  dishonest  trustee 
ehould  be  Just  the  same  a«that  of  any  sick  fund  or  ivido^vs*and 
opf)hanH'  fund. 

1,  Fiscal  exemptions.  This  is  also  a  form  of  aid  which 
has  been  very  largely  used  hitherto.  In  the  days  nf  exorbitant 
^tanip  duties,  no  boon  could  be  readier  and  tiiore  practical  in 
effect  than  an  exemption  from  auch  duties.  At  present,  it  is 
the  fashion  to  run  down  all  such  exemptEOEi».  No  doubt  it  ija 
true  to  say  that  any  one  man's  exenintion  prima  facte  raises 
the  burthen  upon  another;  if  money  u  wanti^d,  and  one  man 
does  not  pay,  armther  must;  just  as,  if  one  nian  lives  idle,  some 
other  man  mupt  do  double  work.  Hut  (he  <]ueetion  \&  not,  I 
think,  so  easily  disposed  of,  and  need*  to  be  looked  at  all  round- 
The  hktory  of  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  a  iK'ditical  eco- 
nomy worthy  of  the  name,  that  oi  tlie  reform  of  our  customs* 
duties,  points  quite  in  a  diffei'out  direction.  From  a  purely 
fscal  point  of  view,  there  may  be  exemptions  which  serve  to 
feed  the  revenue,  Primii  fnck^li  is  exceedingly  unjust  to  let 
A 's  fruit  come  in  freehand  to  tax  E's  sugar;  but  letting  in 
untaxed  fruit  brings  in  sugar  for  taxation,  and  the  result  is 
more  revenue.  Our  stamp  duties  generally)  although  the 
burthen  of  them  has  been  lightened,  have  never  yet.  been 
scientilically  reviiied.     What  could  be   more  absurd  thtui  the 
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attempt  of  the  Stamp  Office^  a  few  years  ago^  to  levy  ad  valorem 

duty  on  building  kaaes  ?  What  is  the  beneGtof  the  ad  rahrem 
duty  on  &uch  a  lease  to  the  Treasury,  compared  to  the  conti- 
nuous stream  of  fiscal  benefits  whieh  the  lease  itself  repre- 
aectE?  hoi*se  tax,  property  tai,  stamps  on  suljsequcnt  l.riui»* 
fere,  personal  taxes  on  occupiers,  to  say  nothing  of  loeal  ratejL 
Such  an  instrument  is  really  the  raw  material  of  taxation,  atwi 
deserves  just  as  much  to  be  exempt  from  duty  as  the  raw  mate- 
rial of  raanuikctiires.  The  sanae  applies  to  all  conveyances  for 
bnildtng  purposes  and  building  covenants*  And  it  might  well 
he  found  that  the  foi  mation  of  ussociations  for  certain  pur[>oe« 
is  likely  to  lead  to  mich  a  development  of  fiscal  resource*  a«  to 
make  it  of  sound  policy  to  grant  them  some  initial  cxomptiona. 

A  larger  question  (and  one  which  affeets  equally  the  heads 
of  aid  to  be  subsequently  considered)  i*  that  of  compensatory 
advantages  generally.  If  friendly  societies  really  relieve  the 
poor  rates  to  any  large  extent,  it  may  be  quit«  worth  while,  in 
a  well-considered  national  economy,  to  grant  them  even  Urge 
remissions  of  taxation,  if  such  reraksioTw^  help  them  eificienlly 
to  fulfil  their  purpose,  since  the  immediate  burthen  wbtch  is 
thereby  laid  on  other  tax])ayers  may  be  far  more  thaa  comjien- 
&ated  by  that  from  which  they  are  ultimately  relieved.  And  thue, 
whilst  I  think  that  every  existing  exemption  from  taxation  re- 
quires to  be  very  carefully  scrutini&ed,  I  think  it  is  a  very  hoUov 
cry  which  calls  tor  the  immediate  abolition  of  all  i^uch  exemptioOL 
I  believe  that  in  a  well-considered  national  economy  juui«ioas 
exemptions  from  taxation  would  be  found  in  every  braoch  of 
revenue  as  fruitful  a  source  of  fiscal  benefit  as  they  have  beea 
found  to  be,  by  now  the  existence  of  a  generation  nearly,  in  our 
ancient  system* 

I  cannot,  moreover,  leave  this  head  without  pointing  cot 
that  there  are  <nomiiial  exemptions  which  are  not  real  onea. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  exemption  fVoiu  income  tax  of  the 
profits  of  industrial  and  pro\'idcnt  societies,  which  has  been 
made  a  strong  handle  of  agauji^t  them  by  Bocietiea  for  the  pro- 
tection of  trade.  It  is  easy  to  show  tkat  in  its  present  stiape 
this  exemption  is,  in  a  lai'ge  number  of  cases^no  exemption  at 
all,  and  that,  on  the  coTitrary,  such  bodiee  are  Bubject  to  daty 
where  private  persons  would  not  be.  So  far  as  their  dealings 
are  confined  to  membera^and  except  in  the  case  of  the  large 
London  stores,  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  their  dealings 
hlvariahly  is— their  so-called  profit  is  no  profit  at  a.U,  but  repre- 
sents merely  the  saving  of  the  difference  between  the  wholeaale 
and  the  retail  price,  minus  cost  of  management ;  and  it  would 
Jje.tt6  unjuet  to  tax  me  on  that  difference,  if  i  bought  a  whole 
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cheat  of  tea  for  myself,  as  it  U  now  to  tax  the  11,000  members 

I  of  the  Leeds  store  upou  it^  bec&u&e,  instead  of  saving  it  at 
once  aa  I  should  do,  they  wait  three  months  or  six  nvuDth^ 
before  apportioning  their  shares  of  it  amongst  tKem^elvcs.  And 
even  as  respects  their  dealings  with  the  public,  the  poAitioo  of 
these  bodies  is  no  better  than  that  of  any  other  6rm,  e^ccepfc 
that,  for  the  public  convenience,  a  different  mode  of  procedure 
i.s  adopted.  In  an  ordinary  firm,  the  profits  are  assessed  in  the 
first  instance,  but  any  partner  whose  income  is  under  the 
asaesBable  amount  may  claim  exemption,  so  that  in  a  tirm  of 
two,  whose  profits  did  not  amount  to  200/.,  and  were  divided 
equally,  no  duty  would  be  paid.  In  an  industrial  and  provident 
society,  where  the  interests  of  individuals  are  Junited  to  200/., 
the  presumption—and  except  in  the  large  London  Btorea^  the 
umversal  fact  ia — that  the  great  bulk  of  the  members  will  not 
have  aasesaable  incomes.  It  ie^  therefore^  to  the  great  conve- 
nience of  the  Exchequer  that,  in&t«ttd  of  aseeefling  the  whole 
profits  at  once,  and  then  having  to  deal  with  a  boat  of  claims  to 
eiemptions,  amounting  to  hundreds  and  thousands  perhaps,  it 
should  at  first  leave  the  joint  profits  una&sesged,  but,  as  the  Act 
directa,  be  supplied  with  a  list  of  the  persons  receiving  profits, 
and  of  the  amounta  received  by  them,  in  order  to  a^ess  those 
only  whose  incomes  appear,  or  may  be  presumed  to  be,  of 
asaessable  amount.  The  exemption  enjoyed  by  friendly 
societies,  it  may  be  observed,  is  abeolutic,  provided  they  observe 
the  statutory  limitations  as  to  death  payments  and  aunuitie»» 
which  is  much  less  defensible. 

I  8.  Direct  pecuniary  aid.  Not  to  refer  to  Bubsidies  to  steam- 
packet  and  other  eom]>anieS}  obvious- instances  of  this  will  occur 
to  every  one  in  the  large  rates  of  interest  formerly  paid  to 

I  havings  Banks  and  friendly  eocicties,  and  which  have  entailed, 
and  still  entail,  a  heavy  burthen  on  the  State. 

All  euch  flubsidiee  aj'«  no  doubt /^riM^  /ac«  objectioDable. 
It  IB  the  case  of  thie  fiscal  exemption  reversed.  Instead  of 
leaving  money  in  one  man'a  pocket  which  must  be  taken  out  of 
another's,  money  ia  taken  out  of  one  man's  pocket,  which  eh 
put  into  another^a.  But  the  aarae  compenMatory  ciualificationss 
apply  to  both  cases.  Just  as  it  may  be  worth  ray  while  to 
leave  a  sovereign  in  a  man's  pocket,  which  I  might  take,  in 
order  that  he  may  make  two  guineas  out  of  it,  and  give  mconc^ 

I  »o  it  may  be  worth  my  while  Ui  give  him  a  sovereign  for  the 
SAme  purpose*  A  judicious  fiscal  subsidy  may,  and  should,  give 
more  than  equivalent  benefits  in  return  to  the  community. 
And  the  subsidy  has  this  advantage  over  the  exemption,  that 
it  can  be  more  accurately  gauged,  and  that  ite  results  can  be 
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made  to  stunrl  out  far  uioreciearly  on  a  profit  and  loss  arooant. 
1  do  not  thiuk,  frherelbre,  that  such  a  mode  of  aid  should  be  lightly 
put  aaide.  AH  t'ornis  of  aid  are,  in  fact,  the  price  paid  by  the 
State  for  certain  advautageH  which  it  expects  the  coinmuoity  tu 
derive  from  the  person  or  pcrsous  receiving  the  aid.  The 
questitm  must  always  be  w'hcfher  those  advantages  are  worth 
the  price  paid,  whether  in  hard  cash,  aa  by  direct  subsidy,  or 
in  any  other  shape. 

Before  quitting  this  subject,  however,  I  must  advert  to  tifte 
singular  feature  ortecting  what  I  must  term  the  present  &ub- 
Bidies  to  friendly  KicietieS;,  viz.,  that  the  losa  which  ibey  bate 
occasioned,  and  &till  to  some  extent  occasion  to  the  Siat«,  has 
been  and  is  a  perfectly  gratuitous  one.  There  never  was,  and 
there  is  not,  the  slightest  need  for  incttrring  it.  The  State  u 
paying  (allowing  for  leap  year)  something  over  AL  11*,  S</.  for 
certain  sums  of  money,  something  over  3/,  IG.*.  O^d.  for  certain 
other  sums,  and  invc-*tin2'  at  3i  or  therrnbouta.  Of  course,  it 
loses  money  by  the  transHctimi.  Meanwhile,  through  another 
of  its  Departments,  the  Public  WorksCommissinti^  it  is  lending 
other  money,  often  at  61.  percent.;  and  over  and  above  this, 
it  is  always  possible,  especially  to  a  large  dealer  like  tbt^  State^ 
to  make  more  than  4/,  Us,  3(/,,  let  alone  J/,  16*.  OJ*/.  out  of 
its  money. 

But  the  very  absurdity  of  the  result  indicates  a  mode  in 
wiiichj  without  direct  subsidy,  a  verj'  efficient  aid  can  be  ren- 
dered to  societies*  Few  things  are  of  more  consequence  to  % 
friendly  society  than  a  good  rate  of  interest  for  its  investments. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  State  should  not  give  it  tbis  rate,  with- 
out any  loss,  in  the  long  run,  to  itself,  simply  by  not  confining 
itself  to  its  own  securities.  I  have  heard  arguments  from  very 
high  authorities  to  prov«  that  this  is  impossible  (ald*ough  those 
same  authorities  do  the  very  thing  irs  a  small  way  ior  Naval 
Savings  Banks),  but  hare  entirely  failed  to  be  convinced.  The 
German  Government  had  no  scniple  in  invcitting  a  large  jMir- 
tiun  of  the  French  ransom  in  American  Five-Twentiei*  simply 
for  its  own  benedt.  Let  the  State  invest  the  friendly  societies' 
money  in  these  or  similar  securities,  and  it  will  probably  be  able 
not  only  to  give  them  easily  at  least  from  4i  to  4/.  iO«.  per 
centra  rate  which  for  many  would  represent  the  transition 
from  insolvency,  or  something  closely  bordering  ou  it,  to  sol- 
vency, if  not  prosperity — but  also  to  lay  aside  a  reserve  fund  for 
Contingencies,  if  this  were  deemed  needful. 

To  conclude.  The  only  form  in  which  State  aid  appears 
t'O  me  absolutely  condemnable  is,  when  it  affonls  to  certain 
dass€3  of  bodies  privileges  against  individuals;  but  all  special 
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remedies  against  wrong-doing  are  open  to  objection.  In  every 
other  of  the  cas:es  uientioned)  the  mode  of  :iid  requires  to  be 
coDsidereil  un  its  merits* 


I 


Mr.  George  Potter,  of  London,  read  a  paper  on  the 
subject.  The  number  of  ineml>ers  in  the  various  burial  societies, 
he  &5iid,  according  to  Sir  Staflbrd  Northcote's  estimate,  was 
4  millions^  and  their  fund^  above  12  rnllUonSi  One  million 
people,  by  far  the  larger  number  of  thein  belonging  Ui  the 
working:  classes,  were  menibera  of  building  societies  having  u 
subscribed  capital  of  9,500,000^. ,  a  deposit  capital  of  G^OOO/JCH)/., 
assets  amounting  to  17,U00,0U0/,,  and  an  income  of  11,000,000/. 
The  raembei'ship  of  trade  societies  might,  at  the  very  lowest, 
be  stated  at  l,200jl)00,  and  those  connected  with  co-ojierativc 
asaociationa  might  be  put  down  at  400^000*  the  amount  of 
capital  invested  at  2,800,000/.,  and  the  busineBs  done  ainiually 
at  ll,oO0,0U0/»  These  facts  showed  that  the  people  of  this 
country  were  pursuing  vigorously  a  wide  and  varied  work  of 
providence  ;  and  ho  held  that  to  touch  the&e  associations  even 
with  the  best  intentions  would  call  forth  a  general  and  sturdy 
opposition.  There  was  one  point  he  desired  to  insist  on,  as  a 
cardinal  point,  in  regard  to  all  great  movements  ia  which 
working  men  are  largely  concerned — namely,  that  iuteH'erence 
by  Governmental  or  Parliamentary  action,  except  to  rciuave 
i)bstaclc5  out  of  the  way,  was  a  grave  ntistal^e*  lie  i^aid, 
further,  that  if  such  interference  be  seriously  in  opposition  to 
the  wishes  of  the  parties  concerned,  it  was  a  grievous  and  most 
mischievous  blunder.  It  diminishes  the  working  men's  sense 
of  their  own  indei>endence — of  their  freedom  of  action  in  the 
promotion  of  their  own  intereats,  and  it  deadened  the  initiative 
thought  and  energy  of  action  that  gave  birth  and  vigorous  life 
to  popular  associatione.      It  was  undeniable  that  certain  evils 

connected  with  nearly  every  form  of  these  popular  associa- 
;  but  the  evils  attending  the  working  of  [wipular  tb^socia- 
were,  as  a  rule,  grossly  exaggerated.  Even  Royal  Corn- 
had  uo  royal  road  of  escape  from  the  exaggerations  of 
tee  and  fear;  nearly  every  apprehension  connected  with 
great  popular  movement-s  was  distorted  and  enlarged  hy  the 
alarmed  imaginations  of  the  ignorant,  the  prejudiced,  and  the 
ititerested.  Indeed  if  only  a  tithe  of  the  evil  predicted  of 
working  men*fl  movements  within  the  last  twenty  years  had 
come  to  pass,  the  country  would  have  been  ruined  down  tn  its 
foundations  long  before  now ;  but  here  we  are,  as  firmly  set  in 
the  sea  as  ever,  and  better  prepared  than  ever  to  face  the 
future. 
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Discussion* 

Mr.  William  Holms.  M.P.,  said  the  atatementa  made  in  the  papen 
showed  the  niagDUude  of  the  operations  of  thene  sociiJties.  He  would 
give  Bome  other  instancefl.  The  Manchester  Unity,  one  of  the  Hecret 
OT  nfHMated  societieH,  bad  no  fewer  than  43^^000  members,  i^'ith  during 
the  hst  five  jeara  an  aTerage  annual  income  of  560^0002.^  and  from  ih'tt 
annual  revenue  they  paid  in  cai^es  of  deaths  and  aicTtneea  of  inembcn 
no  lefts  than  400,000/.  a-year.  In  Glasgow,  thsre  were  no  Oaw<>T  thaa 
175,000  memberB  connected  with  five  friendly  societiea  alone^  exeluBTe 
altogether  of  membere  of  such  societies  as  the  Mancheetor  Unity  <» 
the  OddfellowB.  The  question  was  doubly  interesting  to  those  who  did 
not  belong  to  the  working  claRses ;  for  if  we  were  to  remove  oor 
pauperism,  and  reduce  our  poor  raten,  we  must  look  to  two  great  lerei^ 
namely,  education  and  the  inculcation  of  thrift  and  provideiice  on 
the  part  of  the  working  classes.  Dr.  Cameron  had  referred  to  caaes  of 
insolvency  id  some  of  these  Bocietiesj  nnd  frnin  time  to  time  much  had 
been  said  upon  tbe  same  subject.  In  the  ejiriy  hi«lorj*  of  the&e  societies, 
ihe  rates  of  premium  were  too  low^  as  a.  Tu]e ;  in  fact,  the  questioo  of 
rates  of  premium  to  be  charged  at  Tarious  ages  wag  but  tiule  under* 
stood.  Many  societiea  had  endeavoured  to  obviate  the  diffieulOfls  is 
which  they  found  themselves  pecuniarily.  The  course  adopted,  for 
ingtance,  by  the  Manchester  Unity,  was  that  of  Retting  vigoroualj  axid 
honestly  to  work  to  understand  their  position,  and  at  enomioua  oc*c 
iLTid  great  ti-oiible  theiy  hud  all  their  assets  revalued,  nod  boldly  HttMd  ' 
their  position — namely^  that  they  were  much  behind.  They  raiMd  tlMSF 
rates  of  premium,  and  he  understood  that  tJiey  were  now  in  a  soti^ 
position,  one  which  commended  itself  to  the  working  classes,.  BiJt 
another  course  had  been  adopted  by  many  societies.  When,  at  (he  ftid 
of  any  given  year^they  found  rheir  tinanciaJ  state  in  what  ibev  thought 
to  be  au  undesirable;  one,  they  loade  a  levy — ^that  is,  they  asked  eadi 
member  to  pay  bo  much.  It  was,  therefore,  wrong  to  aasume  in  all 
caws,  tbat  because  a  society  was  not  sound  upon  a  purely  actuarial 
basis,  it  would  not  fulfil  its  obligations  to  its  members.  Looking  to  the 
whole  hietopy  of  these  societies,  hitherto  Government  interference  had 
been  worse  than  iiselei^  It  had,  in  ^cl,  been  most  misleading.  Tht 
Registrar  granted  a  certificare  without  ascertainiDg',  and  without  Imof 
bound  to  ascertain,  whether  the  rules  were  satisfactory,  and  if  the  rates 
i)f  premium  were  placed  on  a  sound  basis.  The  consequence  hu!  beoi 
that  many  ignorant  persons  had  been  misled  by  the  &ct  of  aocletis 
being  registered  by  Government.  The  laws  affecting  these  fiocietia 
were  most  un8atijjJactf.iry ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  both  th« 
present  and  the  last  Govemm^-Qt  had  ahown  the  greatest  anxiety  to  put 
them  on  n  sound  footing.  The  Koyal  Commission,  appointed  in  1871, 
had  isRiied  several  most  important  blue  books  on  tlie  question,  and  had 
Jiatened  most  attentively  to  any  recommendations  miide  lo  them  bytbf 
working  claswa  tliemEelves.  The  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  hftd  sbo 
phown  the  deepest  anxiety  to  have  satisfactory  legislation  on  ih«  qii^atiDn, 
In  Glat^oW]  the  repreaentativee  of  eight  or  ten  most  important  eoeietiei, 
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about  a  jear  ago,  met  frequently,  in  order  to  eenaider  nnd  Iny  before 
Government  what  they  dtemed  wotild  i'orm  the  bitsia  of  sound  Jegis- 
Jation.  Their  recgjnmendntiotis  woutd  be  found  in  the  last  roporr. 
issued  by  the  Royal  CnniniiBaion.  and,  he  believed,  would  comnu-nd 
themselTeH  to  the  good  Benae  of  Uie  country,  Lofit  yenr*  a  deputation 
of  gent!*fiDeu  who  rook  a  deep  iuteTest  in  tjje  question  went  to  London 
to  Btitke  a  repre?etitJirion  to  Goverument  ou  the  subject,  Tliey  repre- 
sented fKendly  aocieli^s  throupJioiit  Great  BritAin  with  nn  aggregnte 
membcTahip  of  l,645,00tK  In  the  way  of  Je^alatian^  thpy  wanted 
three  dislinct things  : — 1.  That  registration  in  one  country  should  apply 
to  the  three  part*  of  the  kingdom.  Hitherto  it  Ijad  not  been  so.  the 
result  being  great  inconvenience  to  small  societies.  '2,  That  registnition 
ahould  be  a  certificate  vouching  for  the  fact  that  the  rules  were  satis- 
factory,  and  rutea  of  premium  thoroughly  sound,  3.  They  desired  ihiit 
ihcTe  should  be  a  perindicitl  infcppc-ion  of  the  books,  and  power  ^von 
to  withdraw  the  ccrtitlcate  in  the  event  of  any  aociety^a  aflfaira  being 
conducted  in  an  improper  manner.  Thi"  qneat^ion  now  was  what  the 
legislation  should  be?  The  Friendly  Societies'  Bill  was  in  some  p<riinis 
very  good ;  but  on  two  important  heads  it  was  entirely  deficient, 
nnmely^  that  re^istrfttinu  was  not  to  be  held  ok  a  certificate  that  the 
rules  were  sound  and  tbe  premiumR  on  u  Hftkipfnetory  baain;  nor  did  it 
touch  itpnn  the  questton  of  oompulaoiy  reg-isenition.  On  this  question 
be  agreed  with  his  Irit-nd  Dr.  Cameron  that,  unteflR  repiBtration  was  mide 
compulsory,  those  societiefl  which  were  not  Boutid  would  avoid  regis- 
tration, lleeould  foresee  (hat  only  thowBOcietaea  which  were  thorou|^iily 
■ound  and  honest  would  lje  regtsteredy  while  those  which  were  not  hontjBt 
would  avoid  regifltrNti<*n.  The  benefit  to  be  derived  from  eomptiUnry 
r^iBtralion  outweighed,  in  his  opinion,  iiny  diflieultieB  that  might  bo  in 
connection  with  it.  Mr-  Holtna'Caincluded  byexpreeaing  an  earut'st  hope 
that  any  Jt^gislation  which  might  tak<i  place  daring  the  enHiiinp  ?e.Mpiai) 
would  besuchaawtiuldput  friendly  societies  on  a  thoroughly  Hourid  basis. 

^^^.  E,  W.  BiiABlionK  (Aasiatant-KegiAtrftr  of  Friendly  Societies)  held 
that  registration  should  bo  iinirersal,  but  not  oompulsory.  He  boped,  by 
ineana  of  wim  leginlation,  that  result  wouid  be  attained.  He  did  not 
think  that  by  makiug  regJHration  cnnipula&ry  it  would  ever  work,  and 
be  did  not  see  how  it  could  l>e  made  to  work.  The  attempt  to  do  this 
bad  been  made  by  ineaartof  the  Joist-JStt»ck  Compauiea'  Act;  and  whut 
hitd  been  the  reauJt?  No  tienalty  wiis  ptovided  ;  and  if  there  wa^  a 
penalty^  upon  wliuni  would  it  fall  ?  He  flappowd  it  wnA  a  raisdemeaiiour 
ibr  anybody  to  disobey  that  Act;  but  who  eonimitted  the  mtMlemeanour? 
ThO  whole  twenty- one,  of  the  twenty -first  petson  of  the  company? 
Therefore,  the  ideri  of  the  pioBecution  for  a  miidemeanour  of  twenty- 
oni?  perBons  could  not  posatbty  be  carried  out.  In  a  word,  he  did  not 
see  bow  it  was  poanble  to  enforce  any  kw  making  registration  com- 
pulsory»  if  peopJe  chow  to  unite  together  without  registration.  To 
make  the  Jaw  bo  ooinpreliensive  and  bo  applicable  to  every  kind  of 
associalioti,  registration  should  be  accepted  by  all  peraonis  as  their 
normal  condition.  It  would  be  advantageoui;  lo  tlie  Department  with 
nrhicb  be  was  connected  if  it  were  empowered  to  give  Bome  actuarial 
advice,  but  he  did  not  think  it  should  be  able  to  compel  changes  in  the 
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OTganleation  of  the  socletiei.  In  the  report,  wbich  was  not  yet 
liabed,  it  would  he  i»eetL  tliac  sax  aoc'iaiif^a  imd  been  diasolved  during  the 
past  year,  owing  io  ibfir  insolvency  and  inability  to  me«t  sick  ctaim*. 
One  thing,  he  hoped,  wouJd  result  from  the  reixtramyndaiioii  of  the 
Commissiouers  und  from  ftiiure  Ipgisbcion,  namely,  the  power  to  cotn- 
bine  societies  "which  are  tereafler  establislied  uuder  one  form,  however 
viirying  their  purposes,  and  which  had  now  no  legislative  recognition. 

Mr.  AftCHiEALD  Malcolm  (Gh<sgowj  could  not  see  how  regij<tration 
could   be  Hniversal  if  it  was  not  made  compulKorv.      The  fmpera  hii'i 
Burpossed  aDjthiug  that  Lq  had  expected,  both  in  mederation  osU  dt'^t^i 
of  thought;  but  there  ■were  some  points  from  whicli  he  begged  to  differ 
Dr.  Ciimeron  had  based  bis  assuuipdoos  on  tlie  reports  of  the  KoviJ 
Comiuissioners,  but  he  h^  no  hi:)sitatioa  in  saying  thaC  the  Report  on 
Friendly  Societiea   in    the   blue   book  waa   oTenirawn,  and    was    an 
Gxaggeratcd  porti*ait.    Waa  it  uot  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  «vid«nee 
taken  by  the  Royal  Conimiaftionera,  and  published  in  eight  or  lefl  Urge 
volumes,  waa  given  by  pei-sons  oJ'  queatiotiablo  character  /     It  had  been 
erated  that  nineteen  Acta  of  Piirllauieut  had  been  paawcd  on  the  subject. 
Did  it  not  strike   legislators  that  the  reason  why  they  bad  Dot  beenj 
effective  was,  perhjip3»  becau.'^e  Parliatnentiiry  inlei-ference  waa  altogether ' 
iiuLp]dicable  to  the  subject;  and  it  was  quittf  po^ble  the  twentieth  Act 
of  Farliatuent  would  be  shelved  in  the  same  fashion  &s  the  oihers  had 
been.     He  obje<:led  to  GovernnieDt  interference-,  because  it  would^  io  a 
certain  dt^gfee,  hamper  the  eHbrts  uf  the  working  men  theiuaelvefl ;  utd  i 
the  giving  of  alcno&c  dictatorial  jjinver^  to  the  Kegistrar  would  not  uuK  | 
societies.     The  present  propotted  bill  contemplated  giving  the  He^aCrar  ' 
discretionary  power  for  thi?  drawing  up  of  regulations  for  ihe  better 
working  out  of  the  Act.     This  was  giving  the  Kegistrar  powers  wludi 
ought  tn  be  enforced  only  by  Act  of  Parliament, 

Mr.  GEOKfiE  HowKLL  (Loudon)  was  of  opinion  that  Governtnent  w»* 
going  to  interfere  to  a  greater  extpnC  with  societies  than  in  tlie  pant.  He 
believed  members  of  societieB  woiJd  look  calmly  and  fairly  at  any  pro-  I 
poaition  of  ihe  Uovernment,  He  felt,  with  Mr.  Potter,  that  in  desjing  j 
with  thia  subject  it  must  be  dealt  with  tenderly  and  quietly.  He  ' 
wsA  not  prepared  to  admit  that  many  of  tliese  societies  were  not  aolToatr  j 
although  he  could  not  gubniit  statistics  prepared  by  actuaries. 

Dr.  NtiLsotr  Hancock  (Dublin)  said  Botne  of  the  propositions  wlucfc  1 
had  been  made  by  Dr.  Cameron  were  thought  hy  gome  persons  to  b«of  the 
nature  of  untair  and  unjust  interference.     Three  of  the  proposals,  bow- 
ever,  were  not  novelties  in  legislation.     In  the  first  place,  there  vras  lb*  j 
propo^  of  not  submitting  questions  Co  arbitration,  but  appealing  tb^a 
in£t«ad  to  the  local  tribunals.     That  proposal  was  in  accordance  widi 
Scotch  precedent,  where  everj  partnershipmuatbe  Tegiatered^anddiapute* 
were  settled  by  the  local  tribunals.     The  next  proposal  — the  n^iaipi*  I 
tion  of  all  societies— prevailed  in  some  Continental  countries,  where  nn 
one  was  allowed  to  trade  in  them  except  under  r^stration.     The  third 
proposal  waB  that  any  company  which  profesaed  to  do  certain  thingj] 
accordijig  to  certain  rules,  and  did  not  carry  out  what  they  professed,  1 
were  liable  to  hsTO  the  busineaa  stopped  by  a  public  officer.     We  bad  » 
remarkiible  precedent  for  that  in  the  country  foiemoBt  in  the  world — 
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ibe  United  States  of  America — wbere,  also,  any  tnsunuice  company  was 
bound,  at  any  moment,  to  submit  to  ihe  itivostigution  by  a  (jovt^ntmeut 
ofti<:er,  and  if  it  had  not  a»aeta  to  meet  their  engagementa,  bucIi  ol£cer 
couJd  stop  their  bi^ineBa.  Thip,  he  cuusidered,  wad  a  tar  i>etter  pku 
tliaa  tbftt  of  giving  advice.  Wkech^^r  ti  company  vraa  solvent  ur  not, 
waiB  a  matter  to  be  decided  by  acEuurieu. 

Mr.  F.  G.  P.  Neison  (London)  said  timt,  Sf*aking  generally,  the  leas 
legislation,  we  had  on  thi^  Hubject  the  beOi-r.  We  had  no  reaiioa  to  think 
that  the  members  of  these  assoeiation^  were  deHJroua  to  do  anything  but 
uuend  their  institutionii;  and  if  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  tltey  did 
not  lake  the  at«p8  recommii^nded  by  th«  Koyal  Commiaaiou^  it  wculd  then 
b^  time  to  apply  ibr  coiupiilsory  |jowerrt.  Only  twu  tiiinj;awernalirtoIiit^]y 
necuKMary  :  the  first  wiis  the  udoptiori  of  a  pri^p<9r  rateof  contr]buLiiC)n,iLud 
the  second  Tvna  every  now  aud  thun  to  exujuine  whether  these  raiea  of  ajU' 
tributiwji  i-ettuired  any  nlterutioQ.  Thiia,  H.[>cakiDggeiiendlyT  fur  existing 
Bocietit-'H  all  ihikl  whs  necessary  wad  peri:>dii;id  vuluationa — lor  future 
eocittiea  the  starling  with  udt;i|:uite  rates  uf  eonlributJon,  These  points 
he  would  Imvt;  to  the  sound  common-sense  of  Llie  niembera,  and  they 
woiili]  so  be  more  entialactorily  eettled  than  by  laws  luid  down  by  Act 
t/f  Parliunient,  In  legiHlating  for  these  inetitutiojje  there  was  thin  ro  be 
bome  in  miiid^  tliat  ut  present  the  advantages  resulting  froni  registration 
were  so  few,  ttut  pra^jtictdly  tliey  amouHtt'd  to  merely  depoiiiLing  a  copy 
of  their  rulefi.  If  rntire  reiitrictiona  were  imtJ^iwd,  ihey  would  have  the 
effect  of  merely  driving  away  many  j*ot*ii?liert  tlmt  otherwise  would 
register.  If  registration  gure  legal  securiiy,  then  it  ought  to  be  unilbrm 
and  compulaory;  and,  on  the  ot^er  hand,  if  it  was  not  compulsory,  it 
ought  to  be  a  stamp  of  solvency  a«  well  aa  legahtj-.  At  prenent,  thcrtj 
wa*  the  anomaly  that  a  society  might  be  legal  and  yet  utterly  insolvent. 
Again^a.  Bociety  might  be  iliet^,  and  yet  perfectly  sound  and  pro-aperona. 
If  the  first  plan  was  adopted  of  merely  making  registrattoil  compidsory, 
aocicties  woidd  be  divided  into  two  clasaea.  Id  the  one  case  it  would 
nhow  that  the  ai>clety  was  registered,  but  in  the  other  it  certified  that  the 
Bociety  was  not  only  leguh  but  that  everj'thing  possible  had  been  done 
to  ensure  its  solvency. 

Mr,  T.  Y.  Strachan  (Newcastle-on-Tync)  raid  that  no  doubt  the  re- 
.endation  of  the  lioyiH  CommisainnerA  carried  interference  to  a  great 
X*  Ingeiieral  terms  he  Diijected  to  interference,  although  to  some  ex^ 
tent  It  was  necessary.  Thoae  who  objected  entirely  to  interference  would 
serve  tlieir  purpose  better  if,  with  their  experience  of  societies,  they  en- 
lighttniid  them  aa  to  how  far  Government  might  interiere  with  propriety. 
Although  he  desired  tlmtCfOveriiment  should  interferea» little  as  pos^ble, 
be  did  not  object  to  everything  being  done  to  make  aocieties  stahle,  sol- 
vent,  and  repiiUible.  He  was  quite  alive  to  the  diBicultiea  which  would 
reBidt  from  any  attempt  at  compulsory  regiatration  except  it  was  aimple, 
and  gave  u  legal  remedy  to  the  eociety  against  the  officers  of  the  eociety, 
and  to  the  memberB  against  the  society.  How  to  compel  people  to  K^iater 
ill  8o  many  of  theae  Bocietiea  founded  for  so  many  objects  without 
fenforcing  a  pennlty,  and  how  to  enforce  a  jx^Halty  for  clubbing  together 
in  the^  forms,  set-med  very  diJEcult.  Therefore,  the  principle  he  would 
point  out  would  be  to  create  these   societies  into  uorporationa  which 
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could  sue  and  be  aiied.  He  conRidered  tliat  the  recommendation  of  the 
Kojftl  Cotiimission,  if  only  carried  out  bo  far  thut  a  regiatrttr  mightaudit 
for  them,  or  ihat  Ifnai  auditors  be  appointed,  would  enable  the  ]jublic  to 
judge,  from  the  chflracfcer  given  to  those  societies,  which  were  tlie  good 
and  which  were  the  bad  Hocieties,  He  could  not  we  how  anvone  would 
object  to  that  iHniill  amouiit  of  int<}rference;  and  if  that  was  dotja,  tl 
seemed  to  him  that  they  would  get  \o  the  real  root  of  the  matter. 
Inter ibre nee  might  be  made  to  tliia  extent  without  meddling  vrith  th« 
detAils  of  management. 

Mr.  Crosslet  said  that  of  several  different  societies  he  knew  when  s 
boy,  every  ooe  of  which  had  been  largely  contributed  to  by  working 
men,  were  now  not  in  existence.  Many  old  men  who  had  coDtiibot«l 
for  a  ntiniber  of  years,  the  average  being  wmething  like  forty,  wen 
coDBcquently  now  left  without  support  in  their  old  age.  Tliere  was  a 
custom  in  many  friendly  societiee  to  npply  a  Rom  of  money  to  corw 
other  things  than  that  for  which  it  bad  been  contribnted  to  the  fund»of 
the  Aricicty.  He  beliered  this  waa  a  very  injurious  tlnng,  and  the 
societies,  if  they  put  a  atop  to  this  pr»ctice.  would  be  found  to  be  Ttrj 
much  more  productive  of  pood  to  the  commuity  than  otherwise. 

Mr  BoTLEY  (London)  considered  compulsory  regialxatioii  a  gmt 
necessity.  Veiy  great  caution,  however,  should  be  used,  hb  to  any 
alteration  of  the  law.  Be  agreed  with  Mr.  Potter  that  it  was  n  great 
<mi»take  to  write  down  the  SDcietiea,  They  ought,  rather,  to  write  them 
up,  atid  bring  Uio  societies  up  to  that  standard. 
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What  are  the  best  means  fur  drawing   together  the  interests  of 

the   United  Kififfdom^   of    India^  and  of  tfte  Colonies  f      By 

•  tlie  late  C.  W.  Kddv,  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Kojral 

Colonial  Institute.^ 

THIS  question,  I  tbitik,  implies  that  the  retention   nf 
Colooieii  in  political  LTniou  with  ourselves  is  desirable. 
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See  Tramaciwns^  \^1%  p.  142. 

Mr*  Eddt  had  been  requested  to  undertake  to  open  ihe  discuffloon 
of  lhi8(|uesdoki,  and  hehad  very  readily  and  courteoualy  complied  wiUttbe 
request  made  to  him.  It  waa  fi^ed  that  the  queetion  should  be  diacueeed 
on  Monday,  October  5.  On  th«  motning  of  Saturday,  October  3^,  Mr- 
Kddy  wa&  proceeding  to  join  an  Excursion  paity  to  Loch  Loraond,  when 
on  his  arrival  at  the  station  he  fell  down  and  immediftlwly  expired. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Freelasd,  who  had  been  pei]aefited'  by  tbe  Chatrroan  to 
read  Mr.  Edd}''a  paper,  introduced  it  with  the  foUowinp  remarks; — 
Our  chairman  bus  called  upon  me  to  diecharge  &  duty  which  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  any  ninu  to  undertake  without  ieelings  of  deep  pahi 
and  Borrow.     So  recently  as,  ou  Friday  last  1  was  talking  in  our  reoc^ 
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has  passed  beyonj  the  stage  of  argument.  In  fact» 
whatever  diversity  of  opinion  may  huve  formerly  existed 
i>n  the  Colonial  question,  I  believe  all  political  parties  now 
profess  the  same  principles,  and  tlial  all  men  who  have  given 
any  thought  to  tiie  subject  are  agreecl  that  they  ahould  he 
retained  in  close  union,  atid  that  it  woultl  be  a  great  misfortune 
not  only  to  En(j[land  and  her  Colonies  but  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  whole  human  family  if  this  great  Empire  shuiild  be 
broken  up.  The  party  whieh  within  the  laat  two  or  three 
years  have  advm'ateil  with  so  much  perlinai'ity  the  gift  to  the 
Colonies  *jf  what  they  were  pleaaed  to  call  their  freedom,  pro- 
fessed at  the  same  time  a  desire  to  convert  the  existing  rela- 
tionship into  an  alliance,  but  they  have  fhsc^ivcred  that  their 
advocacy  was  a  E^mewhat  thankless  oi}ice,tiiat  their  professions 


Uon  ruom  with  uiy  laniecvt'ed  fiiendf  Mr.  Eddy,  about  the  pAp«r  which 
I  now  hold  in  my  liand^  and  stvme  extracts  from  which  our  chairmjin 
hast  requested  rae  to  place  before  you.  Mr.  Eddy  had  prepared  it, 
and  it  had  been  wraoged  ihut  lie  himself  should  read  it  io  you 
iD-day.  Providence  haa  willtid  it  otherwidt.  On  SaLiirday  momtng 
I  wafl  aummnned  to  the  railway  siati^in,  by  our  AsHiHiaiit-Sc'crettiry. 
Mr.  Robinsoti,  but  only  to  sec  a  valued  Irietid  in  that  fOiell  which 
bnd  bi-en  substituted  with  a  suddenness  indeed  appallitig  jbr  a  L*ar- 
riage  in  aa  Excursion  Train.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  KM>tliing  uv  hi« 
widow  !ind  his  surviving  relatives  if  I  elate  that,  when  his  heud 
waa  tvpice  raised  tliat  1  might  see  his  face,  there  woa  upon  thai 
face,  Btill  warm,  ao  exptesaioii  of  tranqtiiliity  und  of  swtel  ropuee  which 
aeemed.  to  intimate  Ehat  one  of  the  he^it,  nod  tendi-rusr,  and  most  diain- 
tereated  of  huuiao  aouls  hjtd  fuutid  rest  in  the  hosonj  of  its  God.  May 
God  CTftnt  to  hi»  widow  %t\  her  ofHiution,  and  while  &he  mourns  a  losa 
which  is  jbr  her  irrcptirahlef  that  coiiM^littiot]  which  Ke  alone  can  give, 
and  of  which  she  Htnudii  now  «o  surely  in  need.  1  have  used  a  si^i- 
ttcaat  word,  '  diflinterpsted.'  Give  mt:  leavej  in  a  few  brief  sentt-ncts, 
to  aay  why  I  use  it.  For  some  y*^Mi*H  pitst,  as  ii  humble  member  of  the 
t'ounci!  of  the  Koysl  C(*!oiiiul  Jtisritut*!,  I  have  been  rtHPOciated  with 
the  lut/j  Mr.  Kddy  in  the  work  of  tlmt  Institule^  Jhr  which  he  acted  m 
Uononiry  i>ecreiiiry.  During  tlia  whole  ot'  thut  time  he  baa  laboured 
unretnitlingly,  dying  nt  limes  the  work  a\  an  ordiiuiTy  clerk,  at  other 
times  diAchajging  delicate  duties  with  tirctuud  obililyT  without  receiving 
a  single  shilling,  for  he  would  not  hnve  accepted  it.  in  the  eliupe  of 
ralary  <ir  reward,  llin  efiurts  will  turvive  in  the  gratetul  recollection 
of  those  who  were  accjuamted  with  him.  His  memoiyp  without  a  shade 
t<i  dim  its  brisfhtneM,  will  toog  be  cherished  by  a  large  circle  of  friends 
l>oth  in  Great  Britain  and  in  her  dependencies,  as  a  sacred  trust  wliicb 
thej  hereafter  will  guarii  with  aileciioiiate  aobciuide.  ll'  any  one 
inquires  into  my  late  friend's  past  lile  and  cHorta,  liiey  will  find  that  I 
have  used  the  language,  not  of  partial  liriendahip,  but  Uie  koguiige  of 
gratitude,  and  of  strict  and  simple  juatice. 
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of  good  -will  were  mistrusted  by   their  would-be  client*,  thatJ 
the  coloni&ts  did  not  consider  them&elves  as  otherwise   thaal 
free,  and  had  no  mind  to  venture  on  raah  and  perilous  experi- 
ments. 

Let  it  be  granted  then  that  close  union  is  de&irable.  Vr\\Ai 
are  the  best  means  of  strengthening  the  bonds  that  unite  the 
Colonies  to  ub  ? 

The  usual  an&wer  to  this  question  is,  the  confederation  of  I 
the  ColonieB  and  the  Mother  Country, 

This  is  the  object  which  the  principal  thinkci-*  and  writers 
and  speakers  on  the  great  theme  of  the  unity  of  the  Kmpire 
have  of  late  years  with  common  consent  indicated  us  the  on* 
to  be  kept  steadily  in  view.  But  how  is  it  to  be  beet  attain«0? 
It  is  a  thing  not  to  be  settled  with  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  or  I 
achieved  in  a  day*  or  with(uit  much  thought  and  prepanition 
of  men's  minds.  The  coti federation  of  smalt  communities  into 
powerful  States*  and  their  consolidation  ioto  Empires,  ia  the 
evident  tendency  of  the  d^iy,  and  as  surrounding  States  thus 
grow  more  united  and  more  powerful  it  becounes  tJie  more 
imperatively  necessary  that  the  remaining  ones  should  follow 
the  example  if  they  wonld  secure  their  independence,  but  we 
have  eeen  in  tbe  caaeof  other  great  nationalities  that  all  healthy 
organisations  of  this  kind  are  of  slow  and  apoutaueous  growth, 
and  refnae  to  be  transplanted  or  forced. 

I  agree  in  thinking  confederation  the  apparent  means  under 
Providence  for  attaining  national  Unity,  fur  consolidating  the 
British  Empire  and  maintaining  it  in  its  integrity.  But  I  think 
its  advantages  may  be  secured,  as  I  hope  hv-and-by  to  show. 
by  working  on  the  ancient  lines  of  the  conf=titutifm,  and  avoid- 
ing such  startling  proposals  as  are  apt  to  unsettle  men  s  mtmU, 
to  shock  the  timid  and  alarm  the  cautious,  to  disquiet  nieu  of 
business,  and  awake  the  fears  of  the  taxpayer,  and  perhaps 
cause  a  panic  amongst  the  fundholders. 

I  think  they  may  be  secured  %vithout  the  arduous  and 
perilous  and  revolutionary  process  of  drafting  a  federal  consti- 
tution and  offering  it  to  all  the  scattered  members  of  the 
Empire*  for  you  must  either  win  their  free  assent  or  impose  it 
on  them  as  a  conqueror.  The  latter  method  is  repugnant  to  the 
nature  of  Englishmen  and  is  not  to  be  thought  of,  and  tlie 
former  is  beset  with  difficulties,  for  dissentients  there  would 
certainly  be,  and  what  can  be  done  with  them.  AVe  have  a 
pregnant  in&tance  of  such  difficulties  in  the  case  of  Newfound- 
lana,  which  refuses  to  join  the  great  Canadian  confederation, 
though  one  would  suppose  therein  lay  her  clear  interests  nud 
manifest  destiny.     And  again,  in  the  dissatisfaction  already 
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expresped  in  llie  Leeward  lelandswilh  the  confederation  which 
a  few  years  ago  was  eifected  noder  presBure  from  the  Home 
Government,  but  which  is  found  to  work  with  eo  much  friction 
that  unless  held  tojj;ether  by  a  continuance  of  this  pressure  it 
would  probably  fall  to  pieces  before  a  fair  trial  had  been 
given  it. 

No  doubt  this  friction  will  be  overcome,,  and  the  machinery 
will  eventually  be  j^ot  to  work  smoothly.  I  only  mention  it 
as  an  instance  of  the  difficultiea  involved  in  the  formation  of  a 
durable  confederacy  under  outside  pressure,  in  the  absence  of 
any  strong  and  overmastering  necessity. 

In  strong  contract  to  such  inatancc-s  of  the  difficullica  in- 
herent in  what  I  may  call  the  artificial  construction  of  confeder- 
acies, has  been  the  great  and  highly  successful  scheme  for  the  con- 
federation of  the  North  American  Provinces  into  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.  A  yearning  for  this  union  arose  spontaneously  in 
the  provinces  out  of  a  sense  of  weakness  in  presence  of  the 
neighbouring  United  States  toward.s  the  dose  of  the  civil  war, 
from  which  that  federation  was  emerging  with  embittered  feelings 
towardjj  everything  English.  The  movement  was  inaugurated 
at  a  C4jlonial  conference  at  Quebec*  and  meeting  with  due  en- 
couragement from  the  Home  Government*  has  resulted  in  a 
stable  and  vigorous  organisation  which  will  probably  form  a 
model  wliirh  will  be  widely  cojMed. 

No  circumstances  have  a?  yet  arisen  to  force  on  the  public 
mind  of  the  whole  Empire  a  conviction  of  the  ncressity  or 
advantages  of  confederation,  and  any  authoritative  attempt 
to  force  it  prematurely  into  prominence  would  in  my  opinion 
be  fraught  with  difficulties  and  dangers  little  thought  of  by 
many  who  are  dazzlud  with  the  brilliancy  of  the  prospect. 
It  wouhl  probably  kindle  into  flame  a  host  of  jealoupie»  and 
rival  preteusiuns  now  happily  elumbcring;  it  would  almost 
certainly  be  misumlerBtond ;  be  regarded  with  suspicion  by 
8ome  eoh>niets  as  the  project  of  a  sclionl  of  doctrinal re>)!  who 
cannot  be  contented  to  let  well  alone;  by  othei's  as  intejidi;il  tti 
cover  designs  on  the  freedom  which  they  now  enjoy,  and  on 
the  disposal  of  those  revenues  over  which  they  have  noiv  such 
absolute  control.  And  those  who  should  take  this  view  have 
some  ground  to  go  on,  for  if  confederation  means  anything,  it 
BBpliea  rontTibutionfrom  all  the  racmberB,  in  [iroportion  to  their 
mean$,  to  the  maintenance  of  the  independence,  the  support  of 
the  power  and  authority  and  dignity  of  the  whole.  And  ngain, 
by  a  certain  class  of  minds,  confetleraUon  would  be  regarded 
as  synonymous  Tiith  republicanism  pure  and  simple  ;  whilst 
others  would  think  that  to  he  complete  it  should  include  all 
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English  apeakiDg  commuiildea  throughout  th«  worlds  and  ikut 
the  poat  of  honour  in  such  a  union  should  be  assi^ed  to  thai 
roUection  of  En«:lish  Stutes  which  first  conceived  the  idea,  and 
curried  it  into  effect  in  defiance  of  the  mother  country,  and 
have  ruaintaiued  it  succeasfuily  against  foreign  and  donaevtk 
foes  for  near  a  century. 

Such  considerations  lead  me  to  fear  that  direct  proposaU  of 
this  nature  emanating  from  the  central  authority,  and  brought 
forward  in  the  absence  of  any  common  danger  or  of  other 
urgent  reason  not  admitting  of  much  deliberation  or  delay, 
would  be  of  doubtful  success  and  be  attended  with  the  dangcn 
of  all  proposal  which  arc  In  advance  of  public  opinion,  and  for 
which  the  minds  of  those  whom  they  are  intended  to  benefit 
nrenot  prepared,  Circumstaucca  may,  however,  at  any  time 
arise  without  ranch  warning  which  will  make  it  a  matter  of 
rejrret  that  this  great  subject  has  not  occupied  the  attention  it 
deserves,  and  that  all  that  i&  possible  has  not  been  done  by  our 
statesmen  to  prepare  the  public  mind  for  its  contemplation,  and 
to  remove  obstacles  fVora  the  way  of  its  accomplishment  when- 
ever the  crisis  may  arise.  What  are  these  obstacles,  and  what 
is  the  nature  of  the  preparation  that  may  be  made? 

First  of  all,  the  wcaoing^  process  must  be  abandonedi  and 
the  *  gift  of  independence '  theory  rejected,  and  the  ex* 
asperating  hints  to  our  Colonlea  that  thei'  are  free  to  le^ve  Ui 
dropped.  In  lieu  of  these,  Knglishnien  at  home  and  in  tb« 
Colonies  must  be  accustomed  to  regard  themselvea  of  one 
family,  bound  together  by  tiew  indissoluble  except  by  common 
consent — as  citiKcnK  of  a  common  country,  and  that  no  mean 
one,  but  a  nation  to  be  proud  of  with  the  pride  of  a  Wrr* 
Romantis.  But  this  implies  the  maintenance  of  the  honour 
and  prestige  and  dignity  of  the  metropolitan  ^tate,  and  ia  alto- 
gether incompatible  with  the  low  views  of  a  nation  a  respon* 
eibilities,  the  mean  and  grovelling  doctrines  of  expediency  ami 
submission  to  circumiitances,  and  readiness  to  put  up  with 
ineidts  for  the  sake  of  peace  aiid  retrenchment,  and  shrinkiog 
from  the  assertion  of  the  rights,  which  have   of  late   prevailed 


amongst 


us. 


To  quote  the  noble  language  of  the  member  for  Aberde^Or 
and  present  Agent-General  for  Canada : — *  I  know  no  humili* 
ation  for  a  people  greater  than  the  decadence  of  national  sen- 
timent, no  danger  to  their  permanence  or  greatness  &o  imuiineni 
as  to  see  them  bent  at  all  events  upon  success  before  htmour, 
on  peace  at  the  expense  of  conscience,  on  ease  to  avoid  sacri- 
fice. The  ignoble  fate  which  has  befallen  all  such  nations  ia, 
to  my  mind,  one  of  the  few  gratifying  compensations  of  histony, 
one  that  aatisti^a  ^v\tU  \ieculiar  relish  our  human  instinct  o^ 
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riffht.  Believe  me,  this  sense  of  national  honour  »  nointun^ihlfl 
thing.  It  i*  that  which  prevents  a  peiiple  fnun  wiiikinp  iJown 
to  a  comniuuity  of  tradei^men*  and  wlii^^li  ]M'i>iii]i>I.m  Huinr  i>f  the 
;and  healthiest  activities  of  life.  It  Wfrrln^iUT  that  a  iiiitiun 
lUl  utterly  perish  in  the  agony  of  u  tiohU'  piirposio,  than 
lang^uish  in  a  syncope  of  lujturioua  indith^rintro  \f\  honour,  to 
duty,  aud  to  glory.' 

We  may  rely  on  it  that  the  possession  of  colonics,  like  i>t]icr 
great  possessions,  can  be  retained  only  liy  llic  ftlnirijF,  hy  thuMr 
who  are  strong  not  only  in  material  ri.'8oun'irs  htit  in  nmral 
qualities  such  as  inspire  resjfect  and  artcctioriiitf  attni'lirnent ; 
hence  the  retention  of  culouiea  which  add  co  murli  U\  the 
dignity  and  power  of  a  State  is  one  great  rcwurd  of  puhlio 
virtue,  and  should  act  9a  one  of  its  cliief  t»timuhu]tA.     If  a 

» nation  loses  its  self-respect^  how  shoidd  it  ex]>cot  to  rt^tain  the 
respect  of  its  children  ? 
Instances  enough  of  the  *  ignoblo  fate  *  referred  to  afjovu 
are  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  former  coloiii8iii^  rtatioiiH, 
BUch  as  Spain  and  Portugal,  which  becatni?  oori'Upti'd  hy  iho 
HiaUh  brought  them  by  their  colonies.  Their  pubhc  virtue  and 
hational  Bcntiment  decayed  \  tliey  earned  the  coutuiiipl  uf  thoir 
dependencies,  and  their  rule  was  thrown  oft' in  spitr  ut  uJJ  thrir 
efforts  to  retain  it.  80  it  waj*  with  us  in  the  case  of  oiir  orijfinal 
American  colonies.  We  lost  them  in  an  age  of  public  cifrruji- 
tioUj  and  in  consequence  of  the  temporary  degradation  of  the 
national  character,  of  which  the  unjust  attempt  to  tax  depen- 
dencies without  extending  to  tJiem  the  concurrent  right  to  re- 
^H  presentation  was  but  a  sympUjiti. 

^H  The  bbtHi^lc  given  by  their  loss  and  the  dangert  to  whidi  iho 
nation  found  itself  expt>sed  by  the  alliance  of  t^ieHe  ruloniatA 
witli  our  hereditary  euemiea  acted  ajt  a  tonic  iu  rcnovuting  itii 
former  vigour,  and  have  preserved  it,  let  un  hojie,  t**  wurk  out 

*the  great  purwwes  of  the  Creator  ui|«*ti  earlli, 
liut  the  history  of  the  decay  anil  break  up  of  lhe«e  Tran»- 
atlantic  colonial  empires  ftoggests  a  que»tiou  which  it  will  ho 
well  to  consider  before  proceediDg  further  in  ilic  advorwy  of 
eoufederation ;  viz.,  whether  tbciv  are  any  inhirrnit  and  insu- 
penihle  difficnltiesi  in  tlir  prufioaal  to  confcdi^rute  the  Jtrilinh 

» Empire  which  ehould  make  it  idle  to  imivtM  th«^  thi*in«. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  m  a  debate  whacn  occumHi  wlicn  he  waa 
Prime  Mmiet«r,  last  rear,  said  that  there  are  snch  dillictilti«a ; 
that  the  great  distances  and  the  wide  extent  of  sea  that  roUa 
l»etwe«n  England  and  her  CoIodjcs  prcaest  a  natural  and  10- 
superable  obstacle  to  intimate  political  uaatm.     To  th«  mind  of 

C  great  aeholar,  the  oceamua   dUaoHakika  appMn  to  hare 
3h 
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tleciiletl  tlie  whole  question  in  the  ue^ative;  but  the 
barrier  is  a  Roman,  not  nu  Engliali  idea.  To  a  |i;reat  roari- 
time  and  coramercUI  nation,  a  mce  pft9sio»iat-eJy  food  of  the 
pea,  a  seafanng  people  in  whom  naiitienl  institicts  have  forngM 
heen  hereditary,  it  is  the  ocean  highway  that  is  the  ^T^at  bond 
t)t'  union  between  distant  landa,  alone  rendering  mt*irci)ur»e 
betis'ecn  tliem  safe  and  easy.  As  to  distance,  the  scjitt«red 
elements  of  a  world-wide  empire  mnst  necessarily  be  far  removed 
from  one  another,  but  the  ocean  eteanii^hip  and  the  submnriwe 
cable  have  annihilated  distance,  and  have  brought  Anstralia 
nearer  to  London  than  Glasgow  was  at  the  time  of  the  uiiinii. 
"Without  this  ocean  highway,  commerce  on  a  larjre  scale  could 
not  possibly  be  carried  on.  Improve  railwaye  as  you  may,  I 
will  leave  it  to  a  Gla^^w  audience  to  compute  what  would  he 
the  cost  of  a  ton  of  jute  broujjht  overland  from  India,  or  of  • 
r.hest  of  tea  from  China.  Railways  arc  constructed  cheaplj'  in 
America*  yet  even  there  it  is  well  under&tood  that  the  cost  of 
transporting  corn  for  a  very  few  hundred  miles  by  railway  is 
more  than  the  com  is  worth  at  market.  wliiUt.  on  the  otiicr 
band,  corn  is  brought  by  aea  over  a  ^eat  njany  thousand  inilefit 
even  from  such  remote  diBtaoces  as  California  and  Australia,  to 
London,  and  merchandise  from  California  to  New  York  prefer* 
the  long:  Bea  route  to  the  much  shorter  land  one,  Aa  an 
Eof!fli?hman,  I  say  that  these  ialandh  of  ours  are  conti^iou»  to 
all  lands  wash«l  by  the  ocean  tide,  and  that  their  iohabitam* 
are  our  nearest  neighboura.  Our  Colonies  were  won  and 
annexed  by  Great  Britain  aa  mistress  of  the  sea,  and  long  may 
they  be  retained  by  her  whose  eceptre  is  the  trident ;  mere 
distance  by  &ea  is  no  barrier  to  intercourse,  and  it  would  l>e 
just  aa  reaeonable  to  argue  that  the  silver  streak  of  sea  that 
separates  Ix-ebind  from  Great  Britain  is  an  insuperable  harrier 
to  union.  I  maintain  apfainst  Mr.  Gladstone  that  there  is  ni> 
e&5.ential  difference  in  the  two  caees.  Would  our  State  and 
nation  ever  have  been  built  xip  if  such  difficidties  had  been  held 
to  be  iufEUperable,  and  if  feeVdc  and  timid  counsels  of  thig  kind 
bad  been  allowed  to  prevail  ?  Happily  our  fathers  were  madeof 
sterner  stuff,  and  were  apt  to  see  in  difficulties,  chiefly  obstaotcft 
tor  genius  and  eoerpy  to  overcome  They  won,  and  have  left 
us  a  great  lulieritanoe.  Shall  we  not  hand  it  down  at  least 
unimpaired  to  our  children?  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  not  thought  it  worth  liis  while  to  vinit  anv  of  our 
great  Colonies,  and  that  it  has  not  been  the  habit  oi"  Etiglkh 
Btatesmen  to  visit  any  of  the  distant  part*  of  the  mag-niticenf 
empire  whose  destinies  are  confided  to  them.  There  would  he 
great  and  obvious  advantages   in  their   so   doing,  and    tbu« 
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becoinin}(  [yer&onallj  and  familtarly  acqiiamtecl  with  the  various 
purts  that  constitute  the  ^  une  stiipcDdous  whole,'  It  i^hould 
form  a  jjart  of  the  political  education  of  all  public  men.  They 
■ft'ould  then  learn  to  rej^ard  colonists  not  as  alieus  ptnilux 
tottf  oi'ite  divims,  but  as  Englishmen,  aod  to  think  Igbs  of  the 
difficulties  of  union>  Agaiuj  tho&e  who  ui^e  insuperable  difli- 
culties  in  the  consolidation  of  an  island  empire  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  euf;ge5itinp;any  In  the  niaiuteiianco  uf  the  wide  donminof 
tlie  United  States,  wliich  stretches  over  a  hrefidlh  of  above  3,00(i 
mile*  of  land,  pwrtly  desorl,  from  New  England  to  Californiii,  the 
intercourse  between  the  extremities  being  almost  wholly  by 
sea,  nor  in  that  of  Kiissiim  [lOwer  over  such  distant  provinrerf 
aa  Kufuijkatcha  bjhI  the  Amour,  separated  as  thcMC  arc  from 
tlve  sent  <if  Government  by  thuusands  of  verstd  of  frozen  con- 
lineuf.  Here  tlie  maintenance  of  authority  would  indeed  he 
dirticull,  if  not  hopeless,  were  it  not  for  the  ocean  highwjiy  wliirb 
renders*  political  as  well  as  eomuiereial  union  poMsible.  I  have 
dwelt  with  some  iteration  on  ting  part  of  the  quention^  becautiic 
I  know  tliat  to  many  mindii  it  pre^ent«  r^rcat  ditiiuultie&,  but  I 
think  w«  may  fairly  dinmisa  it  by  asking  what  eafeiitlol  dif- 
ference there  is  betwet'ii  the  euiKlitiouis  of  commercial  and 
tho!^e  of  political  union,  tlmt  fibould  make  the  \jery  clrcumstaneea 
that  favour  the  one  prohibitive  of  the  other,  aii<l  leaving  it  to 
our  opponentB  to  thuw  that  any  t^uch  esdcuLial  difttifeQce 
exists. 

But  it  maybe  urged  how  few  confederacies  hare  succeeded. 
The  history  of  the  world  shows  but  two  that  have  endured  for 
a  sinj^le  century — those  of  Swit^erlnud  and  the  United  States  ; 
but  this  is  to  confound  federul  republicanism  with  confederation 
of  states  under  monarchical  fiupremacy.  The  ehanoes  of  success 
are  certainly  ag^ainst  the  former.  The  doiiiesiic  history  of 
ancient  Greece  is  little  eUe  than  a  record  of  its  failure;  it  has 
been  tried  by  almost  ever)"  state  of  the  old  and  the  new  world  thai 
has  sliakcn  (iff  a  despotism,  and  has  almost  invariably  failed  ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  what  are  the  limited  moiiarchioa  of 
which  ours  is  the  model  but  gn.mps  of  States  with  more  or  Ici*^ 
indepeudent  local  powei^a  which  have  arrayed  themselves  under 
a  common  executive  with  a  couuuod  legislature  for  federal  pur- 
poses? The  kingdom  of  Eiij^huid  grew  out  of  the  Heptarchy^ 
and  the  British  power  out  of  the  union  of  three  kingdoms. 

Si)  have  trrowii  the  present  France,  and  Spuiii,  and  Italy, 
and  Holland,  And  this  tendency  to  federalism  under  the  inoii- 
archy  is  not  extinct  amongst  us;  it  needs  not  to  be  rcinslituted, 
it  is  growing  under  our  cyea  with  a  vigorous  vitality,  and  what  is 
principally  ueodcd  is  that  our  sUiteamoti  should  see  and  rc;:ug- 
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nise   and  respect  it,  nnt  interfering  with   it   except  so  far  aa 
to  remove  out  of  it^  putb  tde  obstacles  which  1  f^ha.11  presently 
indicjite.      Having  then  met  these  prelimioary  objections  to  the 
adaption  throughout  our  Empire  of  the  federal  principle,  au<j 
shown  theiu^  as  I  hope,  to  be  imagLi]ar_>\  let  U8  inr{uire  iulu  ihe 
history  of  some  recent  instAUces  of  its  adoption,  that  we  may 
see  ii'  we  have  ought  to  leairti  from  tiiem ;  and  Jirfit,  of  the  great 
neighbouring  State    which  furnishes    the   most   striking    and 
familiar  example,     The  old  German  Eni])ire  bad  been  broken 
up   into   a   number   of  petty    States    which    had    widely   di- 
verged from  each  other,  iis  drawn  in  different  directions  by  their 
separate  intereata  and  affinities  and  creeds.     The  Germans  had 
long  been  sensible  of  the  weakness  arising  from  division,  aod 
had    earnestly    desired    reunion.      This    had    been   attemptad 
through  the  Frankfort  Diet,  but  had  failed  for  want  of  a  atrouj; 
executive  itt  a  ets  Koipavos  whose  claime  to  lead  and  represent  die 
confederacy  should  be  reatlily  conceded  and  cheerfully  obeved. 
A  common  daii;j;;er,  and  a  great  and  successful  war  waged  in 
common  with  an  alien  race  under  the  leadership  of  one  of  the 
Stales,  at  length  alforded  a  far-eeeiug  and  resolute  statesman  the 
desired  opportunity  of  welding  these  States  again  iutooneCom* 
monwealth;  but  he  saw  that  a  ft^deral  union,  to  be  capable  of 
defying  the  antagouistlc  forces,  social   and  religious,  which  it 
would  contain,  and  which  would  be  arrayed  against  it  as  soon  u 
the  crisis  which  had  called  it  into  existence  waa  passed,  must  be 
rooted  in  feeling  and  sentiment,  and  not  merely  baaed  uu  the 
convenience  of  the  paspinghour.     His  ai-tn  accordingly  was  not 
merely  a  Federation  of  States  but  National  Unity^  and  he  at* 
taiuGfl    it  by  apjiealing    to    the  strong   national   sentimenl  of 
patriatiaiii,  by  the  adoption  of  a  national   flag  as   a  symbol  of 
the  eaaeniial  brotherhood  and  unity  oi'  the  great  German  family, 
and  by  reviving  the  dignity  and  renovating  the  splendour  of 
that  ancieut  German  Empire  which  all  Germans  alike  revered, 
in  the  person  of  an   Kraj)eror  surrounded  by  a  court.     Whilst 
all  German  States  were  to   retain  their  local  self-go vernmetit 
under  the  Empire,  all  were  to  be  admitted  to  equal   participa- 
tion in  its  honours  and  privileges  which  would  throw  in  their 
lot  umeservedly  for  weal  or  woe  as  members  of  it,  and  to  that 
end  would  help  to  form  and  maintain  one  Imperial  Army  and 
Navy,  and  contribute  in  proportion  to  their  means  to  its  necca- 
8ftry  es^peuses.     Thus  was  the  consolidation  rendered  complete, 
the  i>euple  felt  that  they  were  again  a  nation,  and  that  their 
true  career  had  at  length  begun. 

Agaiu,  how  was  Italy  confederated?     \\Tien  the  presence 
of  a  common   and  immiuent  danger  forced  on   Italians  tiie 
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urgent  need  of  anion,  it  was  effected  by  raising  to  sovereign 
power  an  ancient  and  princely  house,  which  had  long  been 
distinguished  for  its  devotion  to  the  popular  interests  and 
struggles  with  the  common  enemy;  by  extending  its  sway  over 
the  whole  congeries  of  petty  states,  but,  at  the  same  time,  ex- 
tending to  all  these  equal  rights  and  equal  pailicipation  in  the 
honours  and  privileges  of  the  newly-founded  kingdom. 

In  like  manner,  France  has  been  preserved  from  dissolution, 
and  Spain  from  dismemberment,  during  their  protracted  troubles, 
by  the  sentiment  of  nationality,  and  by  that  alone.  It  is  the 
strongest  bond  of  union,  and  the  greatest  safeguard  against 
anarchy ;  and  yet  there  are  philosophers  and,  no  doubt,  well- 
meaning  men  amongst  us  (some  of  them  men  who  have  climbed 
to  high  office  in  the  state)  who  decry  and  ridicule  the  sentiments 
of  nationality  and  patriotism  as  relics  of  barbarism  unworthy 
of  a  thinking  age.  Happily,  the  world  is  not  yet  governed  by 
the  philosophers. 

Thus,  the  Empire  of  Germany  was  restored,  and  the  realm 
of  Italy  founded,  by  appealing  to  a  common  and  noble  senti- 
ment, and  by  placing  the  States  which  responded  to  the  appeal 
on  a  common  footing  of  perfect  equality  and  brotherhood.  They 
are  formed  on  the  eternal  principles  of  fealty  and  honour  and 
justice,  and  are  in  harmony  with  the  higher  and  nobler  instincts 
of  mankind,  as  well  as  with  its  more  vulgar  material  interests. 
These  may  seem  simple  and  obvious  principles,  but  they  lie  at 
the  root  of  the  whole  question,  and  are  the  indispensable  condi- 
tions of  a  lasting  union — whether  between  a  mother  country 
and  her  colonies,  or  between  separate  States.  Do  we  comply 
with  these  conditions  ?  We,  like  the  Germans,  have  an  ancient 
monarchy,  of  which  all  Englishmen  throughout  its  wide  domain 
are  proud.  It  is  a  monarchy  which  has  for  eight  centuries  sur- 
vived the  attacks  to  which  it  has  been  subjected  from  within 
and  from  without ;  which,  no  less  by  its  glorious  annals  than 
by  the  blessings  it  has  conferred  and  the  benefits  it  has  se- 
cured to  its  subjects  wherever  scattered  throughout  the  world, 
has  won  the  esteem  and  honour  of  all  men,  and  is,  probably,  at 
this  time  more  deeply  rooted  in  the  affections  of  the  whole 
English  race  than  at  any  former  period.  Is  not  this  grand  and 
ancient  monarchy  the  proper  instrument,  under  Providence,  for 
uniting  and  retaining  in  close  and  brotherly  union  all  the  scat- 
tered communities  of  Englishmen  ?  To  its  influence  let  those 
testify  who,  like  myself,  have  witnessed  in  the  Colonies  the  deep 
and  earnest  sympathy  which  the  trials  of  the  crown,  in  foreign 
war  and  in  domestic  sorrow,  have  called  forth  from  men  of  all 
political  parties  and  of  every  shade  of  opinion — men  who  agree 
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on  no  other  subject,  and  whom  it  would  be  hopeless  to  nttcnipt 
to  unite  on  any  other  principle.  The  Thrtme  df  iut)r;tand  is 
clparly  the  Tallying  point  destined  to  reunite  us  all. 

Under  this  ancient  and  miich-yenerated  loonareby  there 
hag  grown  np  a  constitution  wbich  i&  not  only  die  pride  of 
British  aubjectSj  but  has  forcuGd  a  model  for  many  aJiodier  na- 
tion and  many  a  iiaaoent  community.  Under  \\m  monarchy 
and  the  free  institutions  which  the  central  and  aug"ust  authority 
entlironcd  in  the  hearts  ot  all  have  ulone  reudered  possible,  the 
race  whose  birth-pluce  and  cradle  was  willun  these  small  islands 
is  becoming  l!ie  master  race  of  the  whole  worlds  and  is  growing 
into  a  power  which,  united,  is  irresiBtible,  but  if  split  intofrag- 
mente  und  divided  against  iUelf,  ^vould,  at  all  events  in  itJi 
younger  brai>ches,  he  at  the  mercy  of  other  great  and  annbitiou» 
powers.  Tlie  mitiiral  instinct  of  these  younger  brancheji  \»  for 
continued  and,  if  possible,  closer  union  ;  and  it  is  not  aurprising 
ihat  tbey  should  have  iudiguantly  resented  the  designs  of  that 
school  of  doctrinaires  which  proposed  to  weau  and  alienate  them 
i'rom  us  (degigue,  however,  of  which  their  very  authors  appear 
now  to  be  ashamed). 

But  if  there  exists  the  common  centre  to  which  all  naturally 
gravitate,  and  the  common  instinct  of  union,  what  remains  to 
hinder  or  retard  its  accomplishment?  This  remains  ;  that  all 
the  Stati's  which  constitute  the  Empire  should  be  placed  on  a 
common  footiatr,  practically  aa  they  are  theoretically*  and  be 
treated  habitually  m*  integral  parts  of  the  Empire.  That  the 
common  principle  of  equal  rights  be  observed — without  favour 
or  partiality — that  all  loyal  men,  in  whatever  part  residing, 
shoutd  be  regarded  a&  alike  the  snbject^  and  entitled  to  th« 
equal  favour  of  the  crown*  Some  people  may  iurioceutly  afik 
whether  they  are  not  so  regarded  and  so  treated,  and  I  andiirer, 
emphatically,  No^  for  that  the  subjects  of  the  crowu  in  distant 
lands  arc  treated  more  as  aliens  than  as  loyal  subjects,  and  that 
:i  persistence  in  such  invidious  and  unwarrantable  distinctions 
will  endanger  the  existence  of  the  Empire,  and  until  redrcwed 
will  certainly  be  an  insuperable  barrier  to  any  closer  union. 
What  are  these  invidious  distinctions  which  arc  upheld  be- 
tween natives  of  these  Islands  and  their  brethren  in  the 
Colonies,  as  if  intended  to  inform  them  that  they  are  not 
fellow- citizens  with  us  of  a  common  country?  I  proceed  to 
enumerate  some  of  them,  and  in  doing  wo  shall  quote  largely 
from  colonial  writers  and  states^men  of  eminence,  beeauae  U 
will  thua  be  Been  that  they  are  no  imaginary  grievances 
springing  from  the  fertile  brain  of  a  eympathjacr,  but  real  ones 
keenly  felt  by  colonists.     Leading  culoniets  are  not  admitted 
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to  share  in  the  old  eatablished  dignities  of  the  Empire  nor 
afforded  opportunities  of  distinguishing  themselves  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Crown.  The  whole  list  of  Baronets  contains,  I 
think,  only  one  name  of  any  native  of  a  colony,  and  they 
are  rigidly  excluded  from  any  higher  rank.  They  are  not 
made  members  of  the  Privj'  Council  of  the  Empire,  not  ad- 
mitted to  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  far  leas  of  the  Garter.  In 
£eu  of  these  a  great  parade  has  been  made  of  the  remodelling 
for  their  especial  benefit  of  a  lower  order — an  order  created 
originally  for  the  reward  of  aliens  who  had  served  the  Crown, 
^Btijf  eavaiieri  and  companions  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George, 
an  order  accordingly  which  we  find  stuffed  with  the  names  of 
Maltese  and  Corfiotes,  and  that  must  always  retain  the  taint  of 
mn  un-English  origin.  As  if  this  was  not  enough,  the  order 
has  been  nirther  degraded  since  its  revival  by  the  creation  of 
a  new  order  to  which  precedence  over  it  has  been  assigned,  that 
of  the  Star  of  India.     . 

Nor  are  colonists  admitted  to  the  higher  ranks  in  this 
order,  which  it  is  boasted  was  revived  for  their  especial  benefit. 
They  are  relegated  to  the  lowest  grade,  that  of  cavalieri  and 
companions,  only  three  or  four  of  the  knights  of  the  order 
being  natives  of  any  colony,  and  not  one  a  Grand  Cross.  The 
second  rank  has,  in  fact,  been  reserved  for  Englishmen  who 
have  served  the  crown  in  connexion  with  the  Colonies,  and  the 
order  has  been  so  much  discredited  in  the  eyes  of  loyal  colonists 
by  having,  in  some  instances,  been  conferred  on  men  whose 
efforts  have  been  directed  not  to  preserve  but  to  break  up  the 
Empire,  that  it  is  understood  to  have  been  declined  by  not  a 
few.  Well  might  Rajah  Brooke  exclaim  of  such  titles  as 
these,  that  even  the  fiction  that  they  are  conferred  by  the  sove- 
reign can  scarcely  render  them  respectable. 

A  distinguished  Nova  Scotian,  Mr.  Haliburton,  who  has 
inherited  his  father's  (Sam  Slick)  vein  of  satirical  humour, 
comments  felicitously  on  such  anomalies  in  a  paper  entitled 
*  Pariahs  of  the  Empire,*  which  lately  appeared  in  the  St. 
James's  Magazine,^  He  says: — 

*  The  order  of  St  Michael  and  St.  George  having  been 
created  for  Greeks  and  Maltese,  it  was  magnanimously  resolved 
that  distinguished  colonists  might  be  allowed  to  join  their 
society.  But  the  strain  on  imperial  generosity  proved  too  severe ; 
the  British  Government  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
appropriate  even  these  questionable  honours  to  Englishmen, 
the  Pariahs  being  reserved  for  the  lowest  order.     Again,  the 

1  See  July  No.  1874. 
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Home    and  Foreign   Services,   the   Indian   department^  the 

various  offices  in  coDnection  with  the  court  and  the  uovemmenl 
of  the  country^  are  closed  against  the  millions  of  Englishmen 
who  are  born  abroad.  Nay,  the  very  patronagje  of  the  Cohuiittl 
Office  has  hitherto  been  reserved  for  Englisbmen,  although 
occasionally  n  colonist  is  sent  \g  the  We&t  Coast  of  Africa  Uy 
prepare  him  for  another  and  a  happier  world,' 

His  father,  Judge  Haliburton,  many  year?  before  had 
written  : — 

*  The  organisation  is  wrong;  they  are  two  peoples,  not  one. 
It  should  not  be  England  and  her  Colonies,  but  they  &houkli  b« 
iutegral  parts  of  one  great  whole*  all  counties  of  Great  BntatQ. 
It  should  be  no  bar  to  a  man'a  promotion,  as  it  is  now,  that  he 
lived  beyond  the  seas,  than  living  the  other  side  of  the  Iridi 
Channel.  It  should  be  our  Navy,  our  Army,  our  Nation. 
That's  a  great  word.»  but  the  English  keep  it  to  themselves, 
and  colonists  have  no  nationality,  the}-  have  no  place,  no 
Btation,  no  rank.     Colonists  are  the  Pariahs  of  the  Empire.' 

The  judge  had  the  opportunity  of  iitating  these  grievances 
in  bis  place  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  but  in  vain ;  he 
had  no  following,  and  was  not  a  power  that  any  minister  had 
need  to  propitiate.  If,  indeed,  we  seek  the  cause  of  such  un- 
equnl  treatment,  we  shall  find  it  in  the  eiraple  fact  that  the 
Colonies  have  had  no  representation  in  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
and  60  have  not  been  able  to  make  their  just  claims  and  rights 
respected  by  Governments  baaed  on  parliamentary  majorities. 
But  is  this  a  reason  for  the  denial  of  justice  and  fair  dealing? 
Listen  to  the  warnings  of  Mr,  Hennan  Merivale,  uttered 
towards  the  close  of  ii  long  and  honourable  career  as  permanent 
Under-Secretary  of  the  Colonial  Office. 

Mxtract  from  *  Fraser^tt  MagaztneJ' 
Colonial  Distinctions. 

'Let  philosophers  deem  of  it  as  they  may,  the  bestowal  of 

public  honours  affords  one  of  the  noblest  incentives  to  public 
virtue  which  the  community  has  it  it)  it«  power  to  fumisk 
And  the  feeling  of  possessing  such  honours  in  common  would 
be  specially  conducive  to  that  sense  of  national  unity  which 
we  wish  to  foster.  We  seem,  in  my  humble  judgment,  to  have 
thrown  this  advantage,  which  was  within  oui-  reacli,  deliberately 
awa3'.  We  have  created  a  colonial  order  of  knighthood,  aa  if 
to  give  express  sanction  to  the  dofitrJne  atti-ibuted  to  us  by  th« 
tliscontented,  that  Mother  Country  and  Colonies  are  not  to  be 
classed  together.     Every  honour  which  the  crown  can  bestow 
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^m  should  be  Imperial,  in  my  opinloti,  and  o|)en  to  ev<!ry  subject 
[  of  the  crown,  in  nil  its  dominions  peopled  by  EngUsbnien. 
And*  in  the  next  place,  such  honours  as  colonists  do  enjoy  are 
only  bestowed  by  the  crttwn  (in  self-governing  coioniGe)^  on  the 
advice  of  the  colonial   Prime   Minister,  tendered  tlirou^ijh  the 

k  Governor,  It  woiihl  be  difficult  lo  auggest  any  contrivance  cal~ 
eulatcd  to  rtodtr  thent  iees  valuable.  The  Prime  Minister  in 
a  colonial  democracy  ia  the  creature  of  the  day*  He  is  absolute 
for  his  time,  but  he  knows  that  his  time  is  short.  He  is  nearly 
exempt  from  those  national  cares  and  interests  to  which  the 
rulere  of  a  great  country  are  subject,  and  which  create  titles  to 
public  honour  independent  of  party.  Ills  highest  concern  is 
to  niunage  well  the  affairs  entru&ted  to  hia  charge ;  his  lowest, 
but  mo&t  ordinary  aud  most  engraaging,  to  keep  \\\a  patty 
together  and  to  hold  his  place^  And  it  is  this  last  pur[>ose,  1 
am  afraid,  which  he  will  have  chiefly  in  view  in  distributing 
Buch  honours  aa  he  can  dispose  of,  I  speak  in  the  future  tense, 
because  the  conferring  wdonial  honours  under  rct^pjnsible 
government  is  as  yet  too  novel  an  experiment  to  admit  of 
more  positive  coranientary.  But  I  can  entertain  little  doubt 
that  the  machinery  must  work  in  the  way  I  have  anticipated. 
If  I  were  to  aflirm  broadly  that  the  establisjhed  ust^e  under 
which  the  cntwn  distributes  honours  under  the  advice  of  party 
Jeuders,  at  home  as  well  as  in  the  Colonies*  deadens  the  public 
appreciation  of  these  chivalrous  rewards,  gives  them  an  in- 
eHaceable  atain  of  vulgarity^  demoralises  patriotic  impulse. 
tends  tti  lower  even  the  standard  of  popular  respect  for  the 
ci^wn  itself,  I  should  doubtless  be  charged  with  gi'oss  ex- 
aggeration. But  I  should  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  such  as 
will  throw  aside  iuveterate  preposaessione  and  consider  the 
question  with  impartial  philosophy.' 

Mr.  Merivale  again,  in  his  work  on  Colonisation  aud 
Colonies,  haa  recorded  his  opinion  that  it  was  owing  to  the  want 
of  a  nobility  and  an  Eatablished  Church  that  England  found  so 
little  support  in  the  day  of  revolution  in  her  ancient  Colonies. 
Id  thie  he  did  but  confirm  the  opinion  of  Pitt,  who  declared 
that  the  absence  of  honours  had  accelerated  the  detection  of 
our  former  Colonies.  Burke  and  Wilbcrforce  advocated  liie 
creation  of  hereditary  titles  in  the  Colonies  aa  a  means  of  pre- 
serving their  attachment  to  us,  and  I  believe  that  every  states- 
raan  of  that  critical  peritKl  of  our  history  whose  name  is  still 
held  in  honour  amougKt  Englishmen  was  of  the  same  opinion. 
But  steps  of  this  kind  must  be  taken  in  time,  before  the  criais 
arrives,  for  when  supineness  and  faissez  faire  have  met  with 
tbeir  natural  result  m  discontent  and  disaffection,  the  creation 
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nf  dignities  and  bestowal  of  honours  would  come  too  Iftte» 
for  they  would  deservedly  he  rejected  as  a  bribe.  In  tbis 
matter  then,  above  all  thinj^g,  it  behoves  our  statesmen  to  be 
wise  in  time.  .Fudge  Haliburton  and  hia  eon,  whom  I  have 
quoted*  have  a  [leculiiir  title  to  be  heard,  for  they  are  desoend- 
ante  of  United  Empire  loyalists,  who  abatidoued  their  home* 
and  all  their  fortunes  in  the  States  rather  than  relinquish  their 
allowance.  But  I  might  quote  the  Hon.  Joseph  Howe,  a  Utn 
Cabinet  minister  of  Canadas  W.  »Tardine  8mith,  of  Melbourne, 
the  late  W.  C.  Wentworth,  of  New  South  A'ValeSjand  many  other 
coloniats,  who  have  in  vigorous  and  eloquent  terms  detiounced 
the  jealous  and  escclusive  retention  of  all  the  highest  honoun 
by  the  parent  state  as  ungenerous  and  un-Engli&h :  and  it  may 
be  well  understood  that  what  a  few  great  writers  and  &}>eakcra 
have  given  utterance  to  rankles  in  the  breasts  of  thouaandB, 
but  that  a  certain  proud  fear  of  being  supposed  to  covet  sueh 
honours  deters  many  from  saying  what  is  iti  their  heartfl.  The 
moral  eflfect  of  this  exclusive  system  is  degrading,  for  by  not 
encouraging  yon  do  all  that  in  you  lies  to  discourage  amoneit 
colonists  the  higher  aspirations  and  nobler  Bentimonts,  to  dis- 
countenance everything  but  a  snobbish  and  ignoble  acquisi- 
tiveneas  as  sliowii  in  the  mere  actluisitiou  of  material  wealth. 
In  80  doing  you  incur  a  serious  and  heavy  responsibility  ;  you 
act  practically  on  the  maxim  So  coarsely  ejcpressed  by  a 
minister  of  Queen  Anne  in  reply  to  a  petition  from  the 
colonists  of  Virginia,  praying  that  duly  ordained  clergy  shouW 
be  sent  out  to  attend  to  the  interests  of  their  immortal  sotiU, 
*  Oh,  damn  your  souls 5  grow  tobacco.'  The  political  effect  of 
this  exclusive  system  is  also  full  of  danger,  for  our  colonists  niuji 
necessarily  have  their  full  share  of  ambitious  men  whose  great 
dm  in  life  is  personal  distincttori ;  and  that  if  these  men,  win 
are  gifted  with  the  cpialities  of  leadership^  are  debarred  from 
attaining  the  higher  dignities  of  the  Empire,  they  are  certain 
to  become  disatfected  and  to  advocate  separation  a«  ^^^% 
them  better  chances  of  distinction.  This  year^  1874,  sees  the 
completion  of  a  century  since  the  ancient  colonies  of  Britain 
were  driven  into  rebellion  and  the  renunciation  of  her  flag. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  old  cankerworm  of  jealoug.y  of 
thriving  colonies  which  caused  that  fatal  disruption  is  still 
gnawing  at  the  root  of  the  parent  tree. 

Again,  it  is  a  matter  of  common  remark  that  servioM 
military  and  civil  rendered  by  colonists  to  their  Dative  colonies, 
are  scarcely,  if  at  all,  recognised  by  the  crown,  which  is  the 
sole  fountain  of  honour,  although  such  services  in  being  ren- 
dered to  the  possessions  of  the  croM^i   are  rendered  to  the 
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crown  itself.  And  again,  though  onr  great  Colonies  boast  a 
strong  Bar,  which  displays  great  forensic  talents,  and  though 
legal  ability  of  the  highest  order  is  constantly  developed 
•moiiffst  colonists,  it  is  complained  that  the  judgments  of 
-Colonial  Courts  are  not  treated  by  the  Supreme  Courts  in 
JfinglaDd  with  the  respect  due  to  them,  and  which  is  con- 
•picaously  accorded  to  those  of  the  United  States ;  and  also 
mX  in  matters  of  promotion  the  Colonial  Bar  is  practically 
treated  as  distinct  from  and  outside  ours.  There  should 
deurlj  be  but  one  Imperial  Bar,  and  in  this  as  in  so  many 
o&er  respects  all  should  be  treated  as  '  but  parts  of  one 
^omendous  whole.* 

Again,  colonists  are  practically  debarred  from  the  great 
Brenft  of  employment  which  India  affords.  Why  should  they 
not  be  freely  admitted  to  win  honour  and  renown  in  that  great 
fi^d  of  enterprise  ?  In  fact  the  policy  which  has  been  pursued 
to  the  yery  verge  of  breaking  up  the  Empire  has  been  a 
policy  of  '  peaceful  separation,'  and  in  spite  of  all  the  official 
■eniais  that  we  have  heard  of  late,  the  evidence  of  this  is  per- 
fectly conclusive.  If,  as  we  hope  and  believe,  it  is  to  be 
terersed,  it  must  be  strongly  impressed  on  the  Home  Govern- 
nent,  which  dispenses  the  patronage  and  honours  of  the  crown, 
tikat  all  who  are  born  within  the  wide  bounds  of  the  Empire 
•re  alike  Her  Majesty's  subjects  and  have  equal  claims  to 
ixmsideration ;  all  distinctions  must  cease,  just  as  distinctions 
lictween  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  have  ceased. 

It  has  been  the  habit  of  some  of  our  leading  journals  to 
talk  of  colonists  as  distinct  from  Englishmen,  hardly  entitled 
to  the  name,  as  persons  with  whom  we  have  but  slight  ties  and 
bat  few  interests  in  common.  But  who  are  in  reality  these 
4)oloniBt8,  that  they  should  be  so  flouted  ?  They  comprise  the 
iirothera  and  sisters,  the  cousins  or  nephews  and  nieces  and 
eons-in-law  of  many  of  us.  The  growth  of  the  Colonies  has  of 
Jftte  years  been  so  rapid  that  probably  a  majority  of  their 
■present  inhabitants  (which  may  be  taken  at  about  seven  millions 
of  white  population)  are  natives  of  these  islands.  I  have  seen 
it  computed  that  for  every  existing  family  in  the  old  country 
-one  person  has  emigrated  ;  and  be  it  remembered  that  whilst 
the  Irish  betake  themselves  preferentially  to  the  United  States, 
the  British  go  chiefly  to  our  own  Colonies.  Speaking  in  this 
.great  commercial  centre  and  metropolis  of  Scotland,  a  land 
whose  hardy  sons  form  the  most  successful  of  all  colonists,  I 
need  hardly  say  that  these  Colonies  ofler  the  most  promising 
career  to  the  spirited  and  enterprising  of  every  class  and  con- 
dition of  society.     I  presume  there  is  scarcely  a  family  of 
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North  Britain  tliat  either  is  not  already  or  that  doea  not  hope 
to  be  thus  linked  to  tbe  Colonies,  that  dues  not  look  on  thein  u 
tlie  fairest  heritage  of  younger  sons.  They  naturally  attract 
the  most  vigorous  and  energetic  of  our  people,  for  they  afford 
no  career  to  the  weak  and  timid,  or  indolent  waiters  on  I'rovi- 
dence,  or  hangers  on  on  patronage  and  court  influence*  Those 
from  among  us  whose  adventurous  spirit,  has  led  them  to  th»» 
less  occupied  parts  of  the  national  domain  in  piiriiuitof  fortune, 
or  of  such  a  livelihood  as  our  own  crowded  ranks  deny  them, 
remain  to  all  intents  and  purposes  British.  They  arc  men  *W 
like  affectiouii  with  ourselveSj  as  much  attached  to  all  that  tre 
reverenceand  hold  d<jai\  Ct^lum  non  animum  tnttttimus  migrante* 
id  their  motco,  and  being  in  all  respects  fully  our  equals,  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  they  should  tolerate  at  our  hands  the 
patronising  and  supercilious  air  with  which  they  are  occasionally 
treated.  Are  they  less  highly  educated  than  ourselves?  Chi 
the  contrary,  their  educational  grants  put  nurs  to  shame; 
common  education  is  much  more  widely  dirtuaed  in  the  Colouies 
than  in  England,  as  much  so,  1  suppose,  as  in  Scotland.  There 
several   colonial    colleges  at   which   tbe  standard   for  the 
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degree  is  quite  as  high  as  at  our  Universities,  whilst  many  i>f 
tbe  wealthier  colonial  youths  are  now  sent  home  to  graduate 
at  these  latter.  Colonial  statesmen  compare  very  favourably 
with  our  owM  ruling  classes,  and  naturally  so,  for  amongst  them 
there  is  free  and  open  competition,  and  happily  none  of  that  r 
predominating  family  influence  which  in  England  limits  th«  fl 
choice  of  Ministers  to  a  few  heaven-descended  families.  " 

Many  colonial  ininisiters  could  be  named  who  have  displayed 
the  highest  administrative  ability  and  aptitude  for  government 
in  ruling  an<l  reducing  to  order  the  rudU  indigtstat^ue  motei 
of  uubalanced  democracies  which  we  have  so  kindly  handed 
over  to  thein.  Hence  the  striking  fact  that  throughout  the 
wide  domain  of  our  Empii-e  there  reigns  profotmd  peace  and 
order,  whilst  all  is  turbulence  without.  Again,  in  most 
colonial  communities  there  is  observable  a  more  manly  and  self- 
reliant  tone  of  public  opinion  than  with  us.  Such  outbreaks  of 
ruthanism  as  sh*K;k  us  here,  in  every  paper  we  take  up,  dis- 
played in  outrages  on  defenceless  women  and  old  people,  com- 
mitted almost  with  impunity,  would  not  be  tolerated  in  any 
colony  with  which  1  am  acquainted.  They  would  be  sternly 
repreeiscd,  and  accordingly  are  never  heard  of.  In  loyalty,^ 
again,  and  attachment  to  the  Throne,  and  to  British  iiistita-S 
tiona,  the  Colonies  have  often  shown  that  they  are  quite  on  ft 
level  with  na.  1  have  dwelt  on  this  part  of  my  subject  at  the 
greater  length,  because  nothing  is  more  certain   than  that  a 
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inioUf  to  be  lastiug,  must  be  based  on  mutual  respect  The 
Colcmee  amply  pay  their  tribute  of  respect  to  ua  in  the  admi- 
ration of  our  greatness  and  power,  and  I  cUira  for  them  the 
tribute  <tf  respGCt  due  to  their  enterprise  and  independence  of 
character. 

I  say  thai  any  misconception  on  this  head  ariset*  from  the 
shameiul  ignorance  which  prevails  amonget  us  of  the  histf>ry 
and  condition  and  prospects  of  a  colonial  empire  wliich 
tshoulti  justly  be  a  matter  of  so  much  pride  to  us.  It  should 
be  a  part  of  the  ordinary  echool  course,  and  a  leading  Bubjeet 
in  all  examinatioud  for  the  service  of  the  State,  The  Colonies 
have  everything  to  gain  by  becoming  better  known.  That  they 
enormously  augment  the  etimmerce,  and  thereby  the  wealth 
and  power  of  this  country,  has  been  abundantly  proved  by 
Btfttistics  as  to  the  truth  of  which  anyone  may  readily  eatisfy 
himself,  (For  reference  on  this  subject,  see  Mr.  Archibald 
Hamilton^fti  paper  on  '  Our  Colonies/  read  before  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Statistical  Society,  and  my  '  Tables*  of  Uritisk 
Commerce.')  These  show  that  colonista  become  larger  con- 
sumerfi  of  our  manufactures  by  emigrating,  and  ao  bettering 
themselvea,  than  they  could  have  been  if  they  had  remained 
liere.  They  take  our  wares,  and  at  the  same  time  cease  to 
ansume  our  store.  The  very  last  financial  year  has  signally 
confirmed  the  oonclusJons  which  Mr.  Hamilton  and  I  arrived 
at,  tpiitc  independcntlv  of  each  othcr^  in  these  researi'het),  for  it 
haa  shown  that  whiUt  our  ex^wita  to  t^urope  and  the  United 
StateS;,  and  the  whole  world  outside  the  Britigh  world,  have  de- 
clined by  no  less  than  seven  millions,  or  3"o  per  cent.*  those 
to  our  own  possesi^ions  have  in  the  same  time  iocreaned  by 
nearly  six  milHonB,  or  9*5  per  cent.  Therefore  it  is  clear  that 
4>ur  whole  trade  would  have  alarmingly  collapsed  if  new  worlds 
had  not  been  dii?covered  in  our  Colonies  to  redress  the  balance 
of  tlie  old.  These  facte  were  brought  prominently  before  the 
world  in  a  leading  article  in  the  Timea  of  August  lith  last,  a 
paper  which  cannot  bo  accused  of  any  too  partial  bias  towardjs 
the  preservation  of  the  connection  with  our  Colonics.  My  tables 
have  shown  (I  think  to  demonstration,  their  deductions  never 
to  my  knowledge  having  been  uontroverteil),that  when  ctdoniea 
have  transferred  their  allegiauco  or  become  independent  States, 
as  in  the  ca^e  of  the  United  States,  their  trade  ceases  to  he 
preferentially  with  the  parent  State,  and  as  far  as  commercial 
intercourse  ia  concerned,  they  become  precisely  as  foreign 
countries, 

Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  wc  cannot  be  surprised  that 
r  colomstA  should  ask  indignantly,  as  they  are  asking,  why 
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tfjent^rit,and  greftt  encouragement  was  held  out  to  tKetn  h 
jy  the  grant  of"  comraiissiotia  an  the  recommendation  u(  H 
;mor,  as  the  Queen's  representative.       Now  I  fear  it 


they  ^liould  be  looked  on  with  coldJneBS,  and  treaty]  aji  l)i«r 
think  they  are  treated  iu  so  mAQy  ways,  as  brandies  of  the 
family  of  lei$g  dignity,  an<l  deserving  of  less  coni^i deration  than 
ourseh'eg.  I  entirely  believe  that  such  instanceB  of  Huperoilioas 
treattnent  are  nu  longer  designed,  but  are  the  relics  of  bygome 
corrupt  administration  which  cared  only  for  the  Colonies  as  ii 
field  for  patronage  and  penfions,  and  of  more  recent,  but  now 
exploded  |)olitical  doctriues  ainiinp  nt  the  formation  of  a  num* 
bcr  of  independent  Anglo-Saxon  eonitnunities  thronghont  the 
world. 

But,  whatever  be  the  cause,  all  distinctionH  of  thiti  ktnd  are 
unwarrantable,  and  in  the  worst  possible  tai)t^,  because  founded 
on  false  assumptions,  therefore  pretentiouB  and  Bnobbiah*  They 
are,  however^  directly  encouraged  by  the  State,  as  long  u 
colonists  are  deterred  or  disconraged  from  entering  the  service 
of  the  crown  in  a  military  or  civil  capacity;  and  in  this  respect 
mattei'6  have  become  much  worse  since  the  general  withdrawal 
of  the  troops  from  the  Colonies^  Whjlat  our  arniy  was  qiiurlered 
throughout  the  Empire,  there  was  the  c^iustant  incentive  t<>vounK 
colonists  tfj  enter  it,  and  great  encouragement  was  held  out  to  them 
to  do  so  bj 
the  Governor, 

jfl  diifereut,  and  that  very  few  coloiuste.  enter  our  army,  and 
still  fewer  tlie  navy.  It  may  so  easily  be  understood  haw 
stronjf  a  bond  of  union  brothcrhootl  in  the  same  honourable  mx- 
viesa  must  be  that  it  is  not  worth  descanting  on.  The  material 
for  the  recruiting  of  our  sei-vices  in  the  Colonic*  are  magnificent, 
and  a  few  fa^ui-e^  will  indicate  them.  Canada  is  now  the  third 
naval  power  in  the  world,  pugsesi^ing  more  than  a  miiliou  Xom 
of  shipping,  and  having  beaten  France  hopeies&W  in  the  nice. 

She  has  an  active  militia  of  -45,000  men  under  the  direct 
command  of  the  Queen,  rejiresenting  tlie  pick  of  her  3^7.^6.0DU 
jjeople,  and  commanded  and  officered  by  regularly  trained 
orticera,  besides  a  reserve  militia  <tf  700,000,  and  excellent 
military  schools.  Here  is  a  formidable  power  to  enlist  on  oor 
Bide,  or  to  alienate  and  array  a<^ain&t  us.  The  other  lai^ 
Colonies  boast  of  militia  in  proportion  to  their  populations,  and 
of  well  organised  and  most  creditable  volunteer  cor|». 

The  development  of  the  militia  and  vobmtecr  forces  in  our 
Colonies  may  be  judged  from  the  list  of  officers  who  form  tlw 
permanent  staff,  iis  given  in  our  Army  List;  f4)r  the«e  »nir 
number  4,772  (besides  155  retired,  but  still  kejft  on  tiie  botkks). 

The  Australian  Colonies,  and  New  Zeulan^l  alwo,  liave  a 
large  and  increasing  marine,  and  one  of  them,  VictoKa,  tuatn- 
tains  three  ships  of  war.    But  will  it  be  credited? — these  shif^ 
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are  refused  adQii&Kton  to  our  Nnvy  Lb^t,  and  nre  on]}*  nllowed 
the  use  of  our  fla^  with  a  distinctive  1>ad)^e.  Could  any  i^tronger 
instance  be  inia<;ined  of  the  alienatiun  policy  to  whicli  I  htive 
had  occasion  to  refer  ? 

Id  like  manner  tlie  coloDial  miJitarj  forces  have  otily  been 
admitted  within  the  last  year  or  two  to  the  body  of  oiir  Army 
List,  and  that  nfter  a  strugrgle  on  ti»e  ]>art  of  tlie  colonial  parly 
in  Englaud  which  is  anniainfir  to  tttink  of;  but  there  at  Icni^th 
they  nref  and  I  look  on  their  inftertioD  as  an  augury  of  improved 
relations  in  tlie  future. 

There  should  be  but  one  imperial  army  and  one  navy,  and 
if  it  he  said  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  the  Coloniea  tojoiu 
the  Mtithcr  Country  in  forming  these,  the  assertion  only  arjjuea 
i^ooi'ance  of  tho  Colonies  and  <i(  their  htihita  4>f  thrkught.  Pro- 
posab  of  thie  kind  abruptly  made  bv  a  Cabinet,  or  bruujtfht  for- 
wiU'd  in  our  Huimeg  of  Parliament  in  an  exacting  ajid  ofltiuisi^'e 
manner,  would  jn-obably  insure  their  own  rejection^  and  prove 
Ad  hazardous  ae  the  attempt  to  tax  the  tea  in  B<jatou  harbour; 
but  if  submitted  to  the  Colonies  prudently,  tentatively,  and 
with  ordinary  tact,  i.e.,  iu  a  atatehumnlike  mauner,  offering 
them  the  enrohut^rit  of  a  certain  quota  from  each,  as  Inij>enai 
regiments  aud  ships,  they  coutd  not  iail  of  ttuecesw.  Aud  what 
a  irrand  |K;iwer  for  j^tKid  and  for  the  niainteuance  of  the  harmony 
and  Irauquillity  of  tbe  world,  and  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of 
human  rivilit^atiou  and  proj^ress,  would  the  Hrttish  Empire  theu 
become!  Shall  it  riite  to  ihib  hei«r)it  of  grandeur,  or  gink,  as 
other  empires  have  sunk,  to  be  a  thing  for  contemptt^*  a  fixed 
%Eure  fur  the  hand  of  scorn  to  poiut  her  ^ow^  unmoving  6iiger 
at?' 

■  Tlie  present  period  of  profuund  tranquillity   is  clearly  the 

time  for  or]);ani§inrr  the  defences  of  the  Empire  on  a  «eitsible 
footing.  In  pace  ptirtt  helium.  It  is  true  that  eolonistt*  huve 
of  late  been  assured  that  the  honour  of  this  country  would 
oblige  it  to  expend  its  last  shillin;f  in  their  defence  ;  hut  they 
liold  auch  Rtiked  and  ex iijtrge rated  language,  in  the  ahBence  4>f 
any  ^preparation  ii*  justify  it,  for  what  it  ta  worth,  or  rather 
retient  it  for  its  patronising  t*:me,  and;,  in  fact,  the  natural  efleet 

tof  language  of  this  kind  {if  it  have  any)  must  be  to  alarm  the 
Kn^eli^h  tax-payer  at  the  extent  of  his  liabilities,  and  make  him 
anxiiHie  to  reduce  them  by  getting  rid  of  the  Colonicfl.  Tii<* 
wlujlc  tone  of  British  colonisation  ici  that  of  a  isomewlmt  arro- 
gant eelf-rehance,  and  in  tliis  matter  of  defence  tliey  have  fthoan 
no  reluctance,  but  the  utmost  readinejsfe,  to  equip  and  (►rgiiuiue 

I  their  local  defences — conspicuously  so,  when,  in  1870,  fhcy  had 
reason  to  apprehend  tiiat  we  should  be  dragged  into  the  Eu- 
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ropeau  war ;  but  tbey  look,  though  hitherto  m  v£UD,  for  sooie 
scheme  of  coninion  defence  to  be  put  before  them  by  the  Hotne 
Goveronient,  where  alone  such  a  scheme  can  originate.  Aa 
yet,  the  Home  Government  has  revealed  no  scheme  of  policy 
in  the  matter ;  no  preparations  are  making  for  organising  the 
forces  of  the  Empire,  and  all  appears  to  be  left  to  the  luii>- 
hazard  of  the  next  war. 

But  this  question  of  federal  naval  and  military  forces  opensj 
the  large  one  of  the  representation  of  the  Colonies  in  the  tH)un-l 
fils  of  the  nation.     That  they  cannot  be  represented  in  ttur 
House  of  Commons  1  hold  to  be  so  clear  as  not  to  be   wonh 
arguing;  but  surely  there  are  other  modes  than  this. 

A  well-known  *  Old  Colonist,'  writing  in  J^rager*s  Maga- 
zine, in  December,  1872,  says:  '  Colon ista  have  never  shown 
any  symptome  of  shrinking  from  the  responsibditieis  which 
rightly  fall  on  them.  If  they  were  represented  in  the  Im;>crial 
councils,  it  would  naturally  follow  that  they  should  pay  their 
qnnta  to  lmi)erial  institutions;'  whikt,  on  the  other  hand,  if  ^ 
they  are  persistently  denied  all  concern  in  the  management  of  J 
the  external  affairs  of  the  Empire,  they  will  certjiinly  someday 
demur  (afi  they  have  already  demurred  in  Australia)  to  being 
bound  by  conditions,  or  committed  by  acts,  to  which  they  are 
no  parties^  and  concerning  which  they  were  never  cons.ulted. 

Mr.  W.  Jardinc  Smith,  of  Melbourne,  and  other  coloniali 
writers,  have  advocated  the  formation  of  a  Supreme  Council  i/i 
the  Empire,  for  the  consideration  of  the  external  affairs,  and 
others  in  ivhich  the  whole  Empire  is  interested;  and  tliis  pro- 
ject of  a  council,  rather  than  ol"  a  united  parliament,  is  clear!; 
the  favourite  idea  of  colonists.  It  is  one  which  is  greatly  fa- 
voured and  facilitated  by  the  appointment  of  agents-general  in 
London  to  represent  all  the  larger  colonies,  and  these  are  in 
some  instances  surrounded  by  a  court  of  advisers  simihur  to  the 
India  Council.  Thia  plan  is  evidently  taking  root,  and  ex- 
panding and  growing  with  the  healthy  growth  of  all  Bnghili 
institutions  which  expei'ience  shows  to  be  congenial  and  us^qI, 

In  furtherance  of  this  project  of  a  Supreme  Council,  I  aofise 
time  ago  submitted  to  an  assembly  of  colonists  a  scheme  which 
was  received  with  a  certain  amount  of  favour,  though  it  wa# 
acknowledged  to  be  hopeless  to  put  it  before  the  Government  of 
the  day.  Of  this  I  will,  with  your  leave,  in  conclusion,  repro- 
duce the  heads.  It  is  one  that  has  received  the  approval  of  so 
profound  a  student  of  constitutional  history  as  Mr.  Fruude, 
who  wrote  on  it  as  follows  :— 

*  The  machinery  of  the  Privy  Council  is,  as  you  say,  made 
to  the  hand  for  a  judicious  reconstruction  of  our  colonial 
relations.' 
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My  proposal  was  not  to  attempt  to  create  de  novo  a  power 
unknown  to  the  constitution  that  we  all  revere,  but  still  plant- 
ing our  footsteps  on  her  ancient  and  well  trodden  paths,  to  take 
advantage  of  uie  machinery  provided  by  that  venerable  insti- 
tation,  '  the  Queen's  most  honourable  Privy  Council,'  by  ve- 
^vrng  in  a  manner  suited  to  the  present  and  prospective 
exigencies  of  our  colonies,  that  department  of  it  which  was 
ibnned  under  the  name  of  the  Committee  of  Privy'Council  for 
IVade  and  Foreign  Plantations,  and  so  constituting  a  branch 
of  the  council  for  advice  on  the  general  concerns  of  the  whole 
£mpire,  in  like  manner  as  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
eouncil  is  constituted  as  the  Court  of  Final  Appeal  on  legal 
natters.  I  showed  that  the  Cabinet,  whose  only  leading  status 
is  that  it  consists  wholly  of  privy  councillors,  and  is,  in  fact,  a 
Mmmittee  of  that  body,  may  be  regarded  as  the  standing  com- 
inifctee  for  general  purposes,  and  is  supposed  to  represent  the  pre- 
vailing public  opinion  of  the  kingdom  for  the  time  being ;  that 
it  18  necessarily  in  harmony  with  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
Willi  that  only ;  and  that  an  analogous  Committee  for  counsel 
and  advice,  in  which  the  Colonies  as  well  as  the  Mother  Country 
dhonld  be  represented,  would  apparently  provide  the  whole 
itoachinery  necessary  for  the  government  of  the  Empire.  Each 
cBrision  of  the  Empire  and  each  great  self-governing  colony  or 
group,  should  be  represented  in  it  in  proportion  to  its  num- 
EeiB ;  hence  the  British  representatives  would  for  the  present 
be  four  or  five  times  as  numerous  as  those  of  all  the  colonies 
together,  but  this  proportion  would  vary  pari  passu  with  the 
Miore  rapid  growth  of  the  younger  portions  of  the  Empire. 

The  agents-general  of  the  Colonies  would  naturally  be  the 
ciioeen  representatives  of  each. 

All  who  are  once  made  members  of  the  Privy  Council  are 
members  for  life,  but  those  only  can  attend  its  meetings  who 
are  sunmioned  ;  therefore  the  Colonies  might  change  their  repre- 
sentatives as  often  as  they  pleased,  though  the  appointment 
would  confer  a  certain  dignity  for  life.  The  sphere  of  this 
Committee  would  be  confined  to  advice  on  a  few  simple  but 
nand  subjects.  Peace,  war,  diplomacy;  the  marshalling  of 
tbe  forces  in  time  of  war,  the  proper  quota  or  contingent  of 
iorces  to  be  furnished  by  each  colony  for  imperial  purposes, 
and  the  distribution  of  the  imperial  garrisons  and  ships. 

Holding  as  I  do  that  a  legislative  union  of  the  Empire  is  at 
present  impossible,  I  yet  believe  that  a  federal  union  is  quite 
practicable,  and  may  be  accomplished  without  difficulty  by  the 
ibnnation  of  a  federal  council  such  as  I  have  indicated. 
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On  the  Same.    By  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B. 

ON    this  ^eat  question*  propounded  for  di^uBaion    in    the 
Department   of  Economy  and   Trade,  I  have  to  submit 
mime  principles   of  political  economy,    whicli    I    have    hclpcil      i 
to  develop,  in  connection  with  recent   inquirieti   mode    uiiderfl 
the  auspices  of  tlie  Counci]  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Maniifac-  ^ 
tures,  jiiid  Commerces  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  « 
Vice-President. 

I  have  heard  from  a  former  Chief  Secretary  of  the  Colooial 
Department,  and  from  others  in  hi^h  position,  avowals  tJiat  the 
policy  on  which  they  were  disposed  to  act,  as  the  right  pi4ic>r 
was  a  policy  of  *  weaning '  our  colonies  from  the  mother  country- 
I  have  heard  such  avowals  ivith  regret,  but,  as  a  political 
economist,  without  surprise,  and  I  advert  to  them  as  illusLra- 
tive  of  the  great  sugo^eation  by  the  noble  Earl,  our  Presitlem, 
of  the  expediency  of  technical  education  for  statesmanf^hipt 
especiaUy,  of  course,  of  education  in  the  elementary  principla 
of  political  econom^^,  which  until  recently  have  been  entireiir 
omitted  in  superior  education-  For  to  one  conversant  wiixi 
the  economy  of  the  subject  this  policy  of  weaning  the  colonie* 
would  be  found  to  mean,  weanin^:  us  from  the  greatest  of  oar 
means  of  progreas  in  arts*  manufactures,  and  commerce^ 
weaninar  us  fi'om  powerful  conditions  of  demand  for  productioOt 
for  labour,  and  for  the  increase  of  wagefr — weaning  u&  from 
the  best  means  of  relief  from  congested  labour  markets — weauiog 
U6  from  the  means  of  augmenting  revenue — weaning:  aUo  the 
colonics  from  the  most  extended  marlcets  of  the  empire — fronj 
the  cheapest  means  of  their  national  defence,  and  fTam  the 
a<^cef>ted  centre  of  their  economical  and  social^  as  well  as  of 
their  political  progress.  Overlooking  these  elements  of  ecoo- 
omy,  having  no  conception  of  any  substantive  element  of 
dominion  other  than  military  force,  and  that  being  evidently 
ineHjiihle— having  no  conception  of  the  economic  force  of 
mutual  interests  as  binders  of  dominion,  the  feeling  of  thope 
right  hon.  gentlemen,  as  regards  tlie  colonies,  has  been  to  *let 
them  go,' 

Kow  I  beg  to  submit  for  consideration  one  primary  eco- 
nomical element  to  be  taken  into  account  as  of  constant  and 
unceasing  beneficent  action — the  element  of  what  I  call  '  inter- 
colonial good^nnlls,'  I  may  illusti'ate  this  goodwill  princiid^ 
and  its  primary  economic  value  thus; — I  may  call  niv^elf  in 
political  phraae  *  a  dependency  '  of  my  baker,  my  butcher,  or 
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o^er  of  my  tradesmen.  To  anyone  of  theee  my  habit  of  dealing 
with  him,  in  preference  to  others — though  I  am  perfectly  free  to 
deal  elsewhere — is  to,  him,  with  the  same  habit  of  his  other  cus- 
tomers collectively,  a  habit  of  saleable  value  at  several  years' 
purchase  of  his  future  annual  profits,  such  value  being  known 
M    '  a    goodivill ' — which    includes    his  coat  of  forming  and 
maintaining    his   business    connection.       You  may  see   such 
'  goodwills,*  large  and  small,  constantly  advertised  for  sale  as 
inroperties.     On   a  large  scale,  manufactories  and  businesses 
■re  frequently  sold  for  the  formation  of  joint-stock  companies, 
at  such  sums  as  twenty  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  and  in  one 
iastance  of  which  I  have  heard  of  upwards  of  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  for  the  goodwill  alone.  Now,  all  our  commerce 
with  India,  or  with  our  colonies,  will  be  through  established  com- 
merctal  houses.    Each  of  those  houses  will  have  formed  connec- 
tions and  established  commercial  habits  of  dealing  with  customers 
IB  India  or  the  colonies — habits  of  dealing,  constitutit^  *  good- 
wills '  or  saleable  properties.  All  the  commercial  houses  in  India 
©r  the  colonies  are  now  perfectly  free,  if  they  be  so  minded,  to 
deal  with  any  foreign  house,  but  the  habit  of  dealing  with  the 
Hritiah  house,  cateris  paribus,  is  to  that  British  house  a  habit 
of  money  value  for  which  some  years*  purchase  would  be  asked 
and   given.     The  whole  colonial  and  Indian  commerce  passing 
selectively  through  such  houses  constitutes  what  I  call  our 
'  intercolonial  goodwill,*  or,  as  regards  India,  it  might  be  called 
*  intniF-imperial  goodwill.'     If  the  commerce  of  the  Mauritius, 
ef  which  we  have  retained  dominion,  be  compared  with  the 
eommerce  of  Bourbon,  of  which  our  Government  gave  up  the 
dominion,  and  therewith  much  of  the  habit  and  the  trading 
connection,  I  expect  that  the  difference  in  the  money  value 
of  the  commerce  to  us  and  of  the  *  goodwills '  will  be  found 
to  be  considerable,  as  it  would  be  on  a  comparison  of  our 
eommercial  relation  with  Java  and  Ceylon.       If   the   Ca]>e 
had  remained  with  Holland,  its  commercial  progress  would  no 
doabt  have  been  chiefly  Dutch,  instead  of  being,  as  it  now  is, 
-  lately  and  increasingly  British.  This  view  admits  of  extended 
fllufltration  by  comparisons  of  our  commerce  with  the  colonies 
flf  other  nationalities  and  our  own.     No  sound  political  econo- 
mist on  looking  at  the  facts  will  doubt  that  in  the  annexing  of 
•  the  Fiji  Islands  ourselves,  inst-ead  of  leaving  them  to  any  other 
nationality,  we  annex  a  greater  future  amount  of  commerce 
from  them. 

The  goodwill  principle,  it  need  scarcely  be  stated,  is  of 
mutual  operation,  though  from  older  establishments  its  develop- 
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ment  ts  the  strongest  in  the  mother  country,  wliibt  from  tfc* 
more  recent  couioiercial  foroiatlons  and  conditions  of  cjuick 
chaDgCj  it  is  the  weiikeat  and  nio^t  in  need  of  nurture  iu  itioj 
colooiea. 

Ail  that  I  have  stated  i*  known  in  commerce,  thoun;K,  frimi 
defective  education,  it  lias  been  hitherto  unknown  in  polilioal 
circles.  It  will  appear  that  tlie  statesmen  who  were  nol 
economists  knew  not  what  they  were  doing,  either  for  sevaral 
is]and=i  or  for  their  own  country,  ivhen  they  gave  them  away  ai 
}i  proiitleBa  ti'ouble^aa  they  probably  were  to  them^uien 
j^aturated  with  wealth,  scarcely  knowin}j  how  to  adniintster 
their  own,  and  above  the  consideration  of  how  to  get  it  for  the 
many.  If  a  valuation  of  the  ]>urchase  of  the  goodwills  of  tlie 
cocmiercial  Indian  and  Colonial  liouses  were  made,  with  a  view 
to  a  transferreucc  to  the  houses  of  some  other  natitmality,  it 
may  be  confidently  anticipated  that  the  total  amount  of  the  value 
claimed  and  justified  for  compensation  woultl  be  an  immense 
surjiriae  to  Downing  Street.  It  wouUU  I  expect,  be  found  thm 
the  commerce  of  regular  importa  and  exports  uiasl  for  tiie 
greater  proportion  he  made  up  of  goodwills — that  is  to  say. 
The  greater  proportion  of  the  commerce  in  imports  and 
exports  to  the  Custom-house,  declared  value  of  650^000,00*)/, 
per  annum^ — for  which  goodwills,  the  price  of  the  aggregate 
at  three  years'  purcliasc  (with  all  incident  deductions)  would 
be  of  a  gigantic  amount,  utterly  astounding  to  those  who  are 
unaware  of  the  economical  principle. 

The  instance  of  our  commerce  with  the  United  Stat«a 
might  appear  to  militate  against  the  doctrine  of  intematioBal 
goodwills ;  hut,  -when  fairly  examined,  I  believe  it  will  be  found 
to  confirm  it.  The  stmug  hubits  of  race  and  of  home  connec- 
tions, constantly  sustained  and  increased  by  a  powerful  and  aa 
increasing  emigration  from  the  mother  country,  have  to  a  great 
extent  maintained  social  ties  and  have  overborne  the  economical 
consequencea  of  the  political  severance.  But,  large  aa  that 
comnn^rce  now  Is,  it  ma}'  he  confidently  etated  that,  but  for 
the  political  severance,  it  would  have  been  yet  larger,  safer, 
and  in  greatly  increasing  proportions.  The  political  se%^erance 
will  indeed  be  found  to  have  been  economically  the  mo&t  detri- 
mental to  our  kiu^men  in  the  States,  for  it  has  subjected  them 
to  exclusions  from  settlements  and  to  restricted  iiitcrcouree 
^vith  the  wide  colonial  markets  under  the  British  dominion; 
it  has  weakened  beneficent  social  influences  which,  in  the 
interests  of  civilisation,  should  have  been  maintained  and 
fostered;  and  it  has  excluded  them  from  a  common  citizenship 
of  au  Empire  on  which   the  sun  never  sets.     The  CanadianSf 
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as  fellow-citizens  of  the  Empire,  have  freer  access  to  the  home 
markets,  and  are  more  free  to  establish  branch  houses,  to  form 
connections  with  all  thecolonies  of  the  great  Empire  of  the  mother 
oountrj ;  and,  it  may  be  added,  that  they  enjoy  a  free  participation 
of  a  consular  and  diplomatic  service,  and  naval  protection  all  over 
the  world.  With  the  like  privilege  the  goodwills  of  the  United 
States,  I  anticipate,  would  now  have  been  of  higher  value  than 
they  are.  If  economical  considerations  be  regarded,  separation 
from  the  mother  country  would  be  found  by  the  Dominion  to 
be  separation  from  a  large  future  of  commercial  profit  and 
interest — apart  from  the  severance  from  S3rmpathies  and  moral 
and  political  interests,  which  have  a  distinct  value.  On  the 
main  question,  propounded  by  our  lamented  colleague,  the 
late  Secretary  of  the  Colonial  Institute,  *  By  what  means  may 
the  interests  of  the  colonies  of  India  and  of  the  mother 
country  be  best  drawn  together  ?  *  the  answer  I  have  to  submit 
is — By  strengthening  these  goodwills,  by  cheapening  and  by 
hastening  the  transit  of  goods,  of  persons,  and  of  informa- 
tion. 

Let  it  be  considered  how  this  may  be  done.  In  the  time  of 
Adam  Smith  steam  and  electricity  may  be  said  to  have  been 
unapplied.  There  were  no  railways,  no  steamships,  no  postal 
telegraphs,  nor  had  our  earlier  political  economists  before 
them  the  great  facts  displaying  the  vast  importance  in  the 
production  and  distribution  of  cheap  and  quick  means  of 
transit,  of  produce,  and  of  persons,  for  the  creation  of  in- 
ternational interests.  They  could  not  have  dreamed  of  an 
advance  of  physical  science  by  which  our  bodies  might  be 
conveyed  by  steam  at  fifty  miles  an  hour,  or  nearly  a 
mile  in  a  minute — our  thoughts  and  utterances  might  be 
conveyed  at  a  rate  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
miles,  a  distance  more  than  seven  times  round  the  world, 
in  a  second.  About  forty  years  ago,  the  time  of  the  transit 
of  goods  round  the  Cape  to  India  was  four  or  five  months, 
and  the  cost  for  the  first-class  passenger  about  120/.,  for 
the  second  about  60/.,  and  the  third  about  30/.  A  letter 
was  considered  to  have  been  duly  answered  If  it  were  an- 
swered within  a  year.  I  perfectly  well  remember  that  an  ad- 
ministrative appeal  from  India  to  the  Court  of  Directors  was  held 
to  have  been  dealt  with  in  due  course  if  it  were  despatched  in 
fifteen  months.  By  steam  through  the  Suez  Canal  the  time  in 
the  transit  of  passengers  and  of  goods  is  reduced  to  less  than  one 
month,  and  the  cost  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company, 
for  the  first-class  passenger,  to  65/. ;  for  the  second,  to  35/. ; 
and  for  the  third,  to  18/.  The  reduction  of  the  cost  of  transit  of 
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goods  has  been  j>ropor donate.  The  saving  iu  the  cost  of  time  m 
the  transit  of  pcr^otis  is  displayed  in  the  traniiit  for  military  aiMi 
civiJ  service  by  the  reduction  from  eight  monlha*  pay  to  « 
montlrs  pny  m  the  paaa&gCj  besidpH  th&  reduced  costs  «f  tKe 
pflf^age  money.  The  tiin«  saved  In  transit  constitute*  »  larf(t 
projwrtioii  of  the  time  o;iveii  in  furloughs  for  recruiting  hrnllh 
and  Btrenrrth,  anfl  also  for  the  transit  of  force.  It  is  an  ex- 
ample oi'  the  deplorable  conditions  of  the  want  of  economical 
principle,  from  defects  of  eduwitioii  in  economical  science  in 
high  potitica]  circles,  when  but  recently  the  cutting  of  tlie 
Suez  Canal  was  proposed  and  supported  by  one  Oovcmraeat 
and  from  year  to  year  thwarted  and  obstructed  bv  aaotber 
Government— that  of  this  commercial  nation — u&  being  on 
injury  to  England.  *  It  would/  said  the  Imperial  politiciAiia  of 
tlje  Tuileries,  *  give  to  France  tlie  lead  in  the  commerce  of  lh€ 
East;  it  would  pierce  the  ghield  of  Enf*land.'  *  DephirabW 
too  true/  responded  Downing  Street.  *  How  can  the  sad  work 
l>e  prevented  ?  '  Look  at  the  extent  of  verification  <:»f  the  use- 
lessly forewarned  economieal  rc&ults.  Of  1,173  vessels  which 
passed  through  the  canal  lust  year  S12  were  British,  and  only 
83  French  and  37  Dutch*  Of  the  tonnage  72"3  per  cent,  wu 
British^  and  only  ^*5  French,  3'5y  Dutch  !  The  political  ijnio- 
rance,  from  the  defect  of  superior  technical  education,  occasioned 
the  delay  for  years  of  all  the  fourfold  *  turnover/  as  compared 
witl)  the  Cape,  of  the  capital  now  passing  tbrou^^h  th«  canal,  at 
tlie  rate  of  seventy  millions  annvaliy  in  ehip:^and  cargoca.  To 
exemplify  the  saving  in  distance  and  tijJie,  I  may  state  thai 
the  total  insurable  expenses  of  an  average  2,000  ton  ve&sel  c»f 
the  clasB  passinfr  through  the  canal  would  be  about  20<>/.  fwr 
di(?m,  or  6,000/.  per  month,  of  which  three  out  of  four  moutlii 
are  saved  by  the  cutting  of  the  canaL  There  are  free  traden 
who  re*?ard  the  repeal  of  import  dutiea  aa  the  end  of 
all  free  trade,  aud  who  take  no  account  of  the  burdenaoa 
trade  of  transit  duties  which  are  yet  greater.  Thus-*  on  a 
cargo  of  sugar,  the  import  duties  now  repealed  would  hare  Wn 
J, 000/. — a  relief  only  of  one-thii'd  tliat  obtained  by  reductus 
distance,  and  not  more  than  that  obtained  by  speeding  the 
busine&a  a  mouth  by  telegraph.  The  combined  result  of  tlw 
canal  in  speediug  the  transit  of  goodf^  and  persons  luu 
been  to  bring  India  in  time  as  near  to  England  aa  Cotistantt- 
nople  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  or  as 
Kome  was  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  last  century;  but  tlie 
rule  of  engineering  and  mechanical  science  will,  it  is  promised, 
further  reduce  the  time  by  one-half;  and  ^o  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  of  from  one-thiid  to  one-hali"  with  aU  our  colonies. 
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[r.   Reed's  principle  of  consti'uction   prombeSj  for  the   Bea- 
aer  steam  passenger  ships^  an  auginentatioa  of  the  average 
ed  by  one-third,  or  to  twenty  miles  au  hour  punctually  in 
U  weathers.     We  may  &ay,  too.  that  by  improved  aaphalte 
ftmways,  at  a  third  the  cost  of  iron  trarawaye,  bi'anches  to 
lilways  may  be   iimde  to  be   feeders  instead  of  suckers,  and 
It  for  all  transit  tif  goods  and  pasaengers  by  corumon  vehicles 
he  cost  of  horse-power  tnay  be  reduced  more   than  one-half. 
Ye  say  further,  thai  by  the  application  of  economical  science 
ad   unity  of  administration,  and  by  the  use  of  cheap  public 
ipital    in  the  place   of  dear  private  capital,  the  cost  of  iii- 
trnal  trauait  ibr  piissengers  and  goods  by  railway  may  vet  be 
reduced  by  one-third  or  even  to  one-holi',  as  in  Belgium. 

I  now  beg  to  submit  to  more  and  siiecial  consideration 
>me  distinct  economic  elements  involved  in  speeding  and 
li««p€iiing  the  transit  of  information. 

At  the  begiorting  of  the  century  the  transit  of  in- 
■fttion  from  Australia  by  return  letter  w&i  one  year^  It 
by  electric  telegraph,  accompliahed  in  a  day.  The 
TCTiinsiilar  and  Orientfil  bteam  Com]>any  may,  it  is  stated, 
»avey  a  letter  from  Loudon  to  Alelbourne  or  Sydney  in 
smetliing  under  two  months,  and  an  answer  to  that  letter  can 
ly  be  received  in  Loudon  in  less  than  five  months*  Mean* 
the  etate  of  the  markets  may  have  wholly  changed,  so 
Jot  the  merchants  may  be  wholly  thrown  out  of  their  calcula- 
\m&,  and  transactiona  are  rendered  dangerous.  Now  the 
ise  may  be  given  possibly  within  the  same  day.  But  the 
3ed  mfonnation  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  regulation 
'  food  supplies.  Formerly  on  the  failure  of  a  crop  it  took  as 
luch  time  to  learn  by  letter  the  conditions  of  distant  cropa  as 
irces  of  relief  that  high  prices  and  scarcities  were  on  the 
[jpulatiou  before  those  distant  stipplies  could  be  aacertjiined 
ad  secured.  Time  may  be  said  to  be  aholiflhed,  fields  of  I'ood 
ipply  extended^  and  prices  kept  steady  or  reduced,  Bj 
tie  ocean  telegraph  the  Australian  merchant  and  the  London 
nerchant,  the  Californian  cornfactor  or  grower  and  the  Mark- 
cornfactor,  are  brought  almost  aa  near  to  each  other 
if  the  one  were  at  the  Royal  Exchange,  London,  and  the 
ler  were  at  Westminater.  It  is  now  a  matter  of  practice 
At  merchandise  is  bought  in  Calcutta  and  sold  in  London  on 
eame  day,  as  readily  aa  if  Calcutta  were  where  the  London 
^Dcks  now  are,  and  the  sale  were  made  in  the  Royal  Ei- 
liange  in  the  City,  Even  transmis&ion  by  electricity  may, 
nwever,  yet  be  further  speeded— at  least  as  to  the  number  of 
lesaages  that  may  be  transmitted  over  the  same  wire  within 
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the  same  day.  But  this  most  important  question — of  the  highwt 
economical  and  commercial  importanct^  for  sav'ing  Blocks  and 
saving  the  interest  on  capital  by  gpecding^  operations — -is  %g  to  the 
extent  to  which  electric  telegraph  communication  admitsof  being 
extended  and  cheapened.  Electrical  science  may  be  said  to  have 
provided  for  tlie  commerce,  the  affairs  and  interests  of  iha 
world  a  new  system  of  ner^'ES  of  fiensation  and  volition. 
Economical  science  would  confer  the  benefits  of  this  tim«- 
savlng  and  interest- creating  gift  to  the  many,  but  igno- 
rant,  uneconomical  administratioa  has  encnmbercd  It,  baA 
augmented  its  cbargea  and  restricted  its.  action,  narrowed 
our  markets,  and  haa  confined  its  bencfita  to  the  few  al 
least  in  this  country.  Here  the  internal  pf;>stal  tele- 
graph charge,  though  reduced,  confines  the  use  of  the  tele- 
graph to  professional  mea^  and  to  a  few  of  the  higher  and 
middle  class.  It  is  very  little  used  at  all  by  the  great  a|rTi<Tul- 
tural  class,  and  not  at  all  by  the  wage  classes.  But  in  Switzer- 
land and  Belgium  half-franc  mesdages  extend  the  benefits  to 
all  of  the  middle  class  and  to  the  artisan  class  for  speeding 
their  daily  operations,  and  it  does  so  with  a  good  surplus 
revenue— which,  however,  we  deem  a  very  secondary  con- 
sideration. But  in  respect  to  our  immediate  subject  of  inter- 
colonial iuteresta  and  goodwilk,  the  high  charges  of  ocean 
cable  messages,  owing  to  errors  in  political  ecouomy,  restrict 
the  regular  uae  of  telegraphic  communication  to  a  few  great 
houses,  and  confine  even  those  few  great  houses  to  wholesalp 
transactions,  and  for  those  transactions  to  painfully  restricted! 
messages,  which  are  often  puzzling  and  dangerous  enigma*. 
The  necessities  of  commerce  are  compelling  correspondpne** 
more  and  more  by  telegraph  and  less  and  leas  by  letter,  and 
are  making  the  existing  conditions  more  and  more  burthen- 
some  and  grievous  to  the  few  who  regularly  use  it,  inducing 
the  special  employment  of  skilled  clerks  and  de<;ipherers. 
The  charges  are  prohibitory  of  the  use  of  the  time-saving 
gift  for  the  great  mass  of  small  houses  and  for  their  smaller 
transatitions.  They  are,  above  all,  prohibitory  of  social  mcs- 
eages  from  emigrants,  travellers,  and  colonists.  They  deprive 
the  emigrant  and  the  belated  traveller  of  remittances  of  small 
sums  from  home,  needful  to  speed  his  progress.  The  social 
mesffages  from  India  do  not  amount  to  much  more  than  one 
per  cent,,  and  the  proportion  is  not  much  greater  from  Canada, 
being  confined  indeed  to  extraordinary  events  and  measages 
for  the  few  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  them, 

A^everthelesa,  let  us  consider  what  we  find  to  be  the  econo- 
mical working  of  the  service,  even  &o  f ar  as  it  hns  yet  been 
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arried.  ■  The  first  operation  is,  in  saving  capital,  in  saving 
tocks,  by  enabling  dealers  to  telegraph  for  goods  as  they  are 
ranted.  To  meet  sudden  demands,  the  provincial  retail 
grocer  telegraphs  to  the  wholesale  dealer  in  the  metropolis ; 
lie  wholesale  dealer  telegraphs  for  supplies  to  the  importer 
rt  liiverpooi  or  Glasgow ;  and  the  importer  again  telegraphs 
»  the  producer — the  planter  in  the  West  Indies,  The  supply 
0  the  more  closely  adjusted  to  the  demand,  and  gluts  of  pro- 
luce  are  avoided.  By  these  means  business  is  conducted  in 
various  lines  with  one-third  the  capital  formerly  necessary.  But 
the  further  effect  is  to  speed  the  *  turnover  *  of  capitals  by  two  or 
three  fold  within  the  same  time.  The  effect,  as  I  have  stated, 
of  speeding  the  transit  of  goods  by  the  working  of  the  Suez 
Canal  and  of  the  telegraph  in  speeding  transactions,  has 
been  a  fourfold  turnover  as  compared  with  the  transit  round 
the  Cape.  The  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  canal  appears  to  be 
less  than  2  per  cent,  on  the  estimated  turnover  of  the  British 
capital  passing  through  it,  so  that  probably  it  would  have  been 
worth  while  for  this  country  to  have  cut  the  canal  at  its  own 
charge,  and  have  bestowed  the  freedom  of  it  on  France  to  do 
the  best  with  it  she  could.  This  fourfold  'turnover' — 
and  all  *  turnovers  * — be  it  noted,  include  the  *  turnovers  *  of 
hirge  proportions  of  duty-paying  produce.  Wonderment  is 
expressed  by  some  statesmen,  who  are  not  political  economists, 
at  the  *  rebounds  *  of  revenue,  often  ascribed  by  those  honour- 
able gentlemen  to  measures  which  can  have  had  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  the  real  actuating  cause.  As  a  rule,  every 
inland  business  telegram  saves  a  day  of  time  or  speeds  a 
transaction  by  a  day,  and  every  business  ocean  telegram 
speeds  a  considerable  transaction,  or  set  of  transactions,  by 
weeks  and  by  months,  and  saves  weeks  and  months  of  interest  on 
large  capital,  saves  weeks  and  months  of  establishment  charges, 
and  often  saves  weeks  and  months  of  deterioration  of  agricultural 
and  of  perishable  produce.  How  little  is  known  of  the  prac- 
tical operation  of  economical  principles  in  these  respects  is 
shown  by  the  fact  of  the  recent  absence  of  surplus,  or  the 
assumed  deficit  of  revenue  from  the  inland  postal  telegraph  being 
bewailed  as  a  severe  and  absolute  loss — as  if  a  surplus  of  revenue 
were  the  sole  test  of  gain  in  the  operations,  any  more  than  in 
such  instances  (which  I  might  multiply)  of  new  means  of  transit 
which  yield  nothing  directly  in  rates  or  tolls — but  which  other- 
wise yield  great  returns — as  in  the  instance  of  the  Suez  Canal.  I 
believe,  however,  it  will  appear  on  examination,  if  one  member 
(Mr.  Reed,  the  Member  tor  Pembroke)  obtains  the  committee 
of  which  he  has  given  notice,  that  the  apparent  deficit  on 
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tlie  inland  telegraphs,  ivliich  la  temporary,  has  t»een  in 
great  part  occiisioneii  by  an  economical  blunder  in  the  ex- 
tension of  an  utnieceasary  DQonopM:)ly*  and  giving  ri&e  to 
iiiitnense  cUuma  for  several  minions  of  compensation  by  the 
railway  companies,  and  also  by  a  6rtaiicial  error  by  the  Tre»- 
nury  improperly  charging  to  revenue  extension  works,  wKicii 
commerce  wotilJ  have  charged  to  capital.  That  however  whieli 
the  nation  has  real  cau^e  to  bewail,  as  it  has  had  Ut  [my 
8,000^000/.  and  more  for  it  J  and  to  pay  shilling  instead  of  sixpenny 
mesaarres,  which  we  should  have  had  years  ago,  is  the  i^onmce 
of  political  economy  which  allowed  the  charges  for  mulLiplied 
establiahmentsi  on  dear  capital  ti:igrow  up,despite  of  indoor  repre' 
&entatlonSj  despite  the  outdoor  representatiouH,  until  upwaroftof 
10,000,000/.,  chiefly  for  multiplied  estahlishn>ents  and  trading 
interests  which  ought  never  to  have  been  fostered,— had  to  be 
paid  for  what  ini^ht  have  been  at  first  got  for  two.  £ach  of 
half  a  dozen  of  changing  political  chiefs  must,  by  his  want  of 
the  economical  knowledge  belittinghia  position,  have  occasioned 
to  the  public  a  loss  of  nearly  a  million  oi'  money  durinif 
his  period  of  service.  It  is  estimated  that  two-thirds  of  the 
inland  telegrams  are  on  bui^iness  messages^  and  that  the  saving 
of  interest  of  capital,  or  of  the  value  of  the  business  time,  is 
estimated  to  be  upwards  of  lOjf.  per  telegram*  When  the 
iuland  ser\'ice  was  taken  over  from  the  private  trading  com- 
panieB  the  i-ate  of  service  was  about  6,000,000  of  telegrams 
per  annum»  and  it  was  increasing  very  little.  Itia  now  upwards 
of  20,000,000,  and  is  increasing  very  mucli.  So  that  in  the 
lowest  estimate  of  gain  aa  to  the  two-thirds  of  business  mes- 
sages— and  despite  the  inflated  charges  to  which  ecoDomicaJ 
ignorance  has  subjected  the  jiublic — there  has  been  a  real  public 
gain  of  several  millions  above  any  deficit  of  revenue,  even  had 
the  telegraph  service  been  rendered  gratis.  It  i»  to  be  kept  in 
mind  that  a  proportion  of  the  wondenid  rebound  of  the  revenoc 
may  be  demonstrated  to  be  created  by  the  increasing  tumf«ver 
of  dnty-paying  coiumodities  from  their  being  t«legra]ihed  for 
as  they  are  wanted.  In  the  present  conduion  of  the  inland 
postal  telegraphs,  whilst  the  central  department  at  St  MartinV 
le-Grand  is  from  defects  in  arrangements  (of  which  there  was 
time  for  preparation)  declared  to  be  working  up  to  tlieir  full 
power,  we  may  show  that  the  local  offices  are,  for  the  greater 
proportion  working  greatly  below  their  power,  and  in  need  of 
further  occupation.  Proceeding  upon  a  long-practised  plan, 
we  adopt  the  system  of  France  and  oi  the  North  of  Germauv 
of  telegraphic  zones.     In  France  there  are  half-franc  messAge^ 
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for  zones  of  departments,  and  franc  messages  for  all  beyond 
them.  Why  should  not  sixpenny  telegrams  be  adopted  for 
Glasgow,  which  once  had  them — and,  indeed,  for  all  Scotland, 
as  for  all  Switzerland  or  Belgium  ?  It  must  be  observed,  how- 
ever, in  answer  to  those  who  object  to  any  change  in  the 
ttading  system,  that  *  the  Government  does  everything  badly,' 
that  here  we  have  an  example  of  which  we  say  that  it  has  done 
and  is  doing  this  work  badly,  as  compared  with  the  Govem- 
moita  of  Belgium  and  Switzerland,  yet  that  this  public  postal 
telegraph  administration  at  its  worst  is  demonstrated  by  the 
■tatisticai  returns  to  be  already  more  than  threefold  better 
than  that  of  the  private  trading  directories  at  their  best,  when 
they  declared  that  it  could  not  be  surpassed.  Why,  however, 
■hould  the  mercantile  service  of  Glasgow  and  other  commercial 
eentres  be  kept  back,  and  the  restoration  of  a  surplus  be 
delayed  for  years,  on  account  of  the  gorged  condition  of  St. 
MsrtinWe- Grand  ?  We  dispute,  upon  the  precedent  re- 
cited of  France  and  Germany,  and,  indeed,  of  home  expe- 
rience, the  principle  of  a  uniform  sixpenny  rate  as  of  absolute 
seeeseity  for  all  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland, 

Looking  at  the  increasing  conditions  of  competition  on  all 
mdes,  it  follows  that  every  stimulus  should  be  immediately  ap- 
l^ed  to  restore  and  animate  our  commerce,  and  experience 
■hows  that  cheap  telegraphy  is  a  most  powerful  stimulus,  espe- 
cially cheap  ocean  telegraphy,  to  bring  in  retail  business  and 
extend  branches  required  to  bring  in  new  islands.  At  present, 
the  practice  of  merchants  is,  on  account  of  the  expense,  to 
direct  their  captains  not  to  telegraph  home  until  they  reach  the 
port  of  final  destination.  With  cheap  ocean  telegraphy,  cap- 
tuns  would  telegraph  information  from  every  port  at  which 
■  they  touch,  and  send  retail  orders  and  receive  instructions ; 
and  merchants  sitting  in  their  offices  at  home  here  at  Glasgow 
or  elsewhere  might  exercise  their  own  discretion  in  conducting 
their  ventures  round  the  world — an  immense  advantage  for  the 
goidance  and  maintenance  of  our  mercantile  marine.  Now,  we 
ajQSrm  it  to  be  a  rigid  economical  condition  that  the  service  of 
private  tel^raph  companies  (and  this  principle  applies  to  rail- 
way transit)  must  be  dear  and  comparatively  restrictive,  whilst 
ocean  postal  telegraphy  on  a  public  footing  may  be  cheap  and 
iridely  expansive.  The  economic  law  governing  this  and  the 
like  cases,  of  the  uses  of  cheap  capital,  obtainable  by  public 
security  for  the  public  service,  is  as  yet  very  little  understood 
in  public  offices  or  in  Parliament   The  pupils  in  the  secondary 
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schools,  wbere  poHtioal  economy  is  taught,  at  Mr.  William  Ellis'i* 
Schools,  3Tid  the  Jews' School,  under  Mn  Moses  Angel,  may  be; 
looked  to  for  it^  proper  application.  1  offersomeillustrationBof  it 
on  this  question.  The  private  companies  for  this  riskfiil  service 
can  on  \y  work  with  dear  capitjil,  usu  ally  to  1 0  per  cent.  On  &  public 
footing"  the  service  may  be  conducted  on  the  cheap  public  lele- 
graph  capital  on  public  security^  raised  for  the  public  service,  at 
3J  per  cent.  Private  companies  eannnt  form  branches  except 
on  dear  capital,  and  on  a  prospect  of  working  them  at  a  profit 
upon  that  dear  capital — usually  8  to  10  per  cent. — asaJsoupOD 
separate  offices  and  esfabliehmentSj  charged  usually  upoTi 
small  traffic.  On  a  public  footing  branches  may  be  formed 
ivith  cheap  capital,  and  may  be  worked  with  the  existing  podUl 
eBtahtishmeuts  at  the  cost  of  the  service,  and  at  some  pointi 
may  be  worked  with  public  profit  at  even  less  than  the  cost  of 
the  service,  just  as  the  penny  post  is  at  some  points.  TKf, 
practical  working  of  the  principle  in  question,  of  cheap  public 
secTirlty  as  against  dear  private  security,  is  displayed  on  this 
ocean  telegraph  question  in  conclusions  stated  by  Sir  J  sines 
Anderson,  the  JIanager  of  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Com- 
patiy,  which  I  have  appended.  One  of  thei-e  conclusions  ift  tltst 
a(l  reductions  of  telegraph  rates  for  a  time  reduce  receiptp, 
which  a  private  company  cannot  do  or  will  not  do,  but  s 
government  can  and  ought.  Of  this  a  prominent  example  u 
presented  by  the  result  of  the  inland  postal  telegraph.  No 
private  company  could  have  undertaken  the  loss  of  revenae 
which  was  undertaken  by  the  post  with  the  immense  gaiu  to 
the  commerce,  which   I   have  stated. 

The  question  of  the  extension  of  branch  ocean  lines  is  of 
the  highest,  im^xirtance  for  the  service  of  remote  rising  settle^ 
ments,  and  also  for  the  economy  and  the  prompt  efficient 
direction  of  war  force  for  their  protection.  The  Cape  Coast  is 
about  a  thousand  miles  from  the  nearest  ocean  telegraph  station 
for  information  and  action.  If  there  had  been  a  branch  line  to 
Sierra  Leone  or  to  the  Cape  Coast,  we  know  that  the  A^hantee 
war  might  have  been  nipped  in  the  bud.  The  kuown  power  of 
promptly  bringing  up  a  reserve  force  is  in  itself  a  great  means 
of  pre\Tntion  and  of  economy  of  protection.  It  really  appears 
to  me  that  the  economy  of  our  dominion  to  India,  to  the  In- 
dian, and  the  gain  by  extended  means  of  speedy  intercommu* 
nication,  ha&  yet  to  be  under&tood  and  con&idered.  If  India  WM 
left  to  thelndian8,a3  hasbeen  talked  of,  it  would  not  be  left  to  ibe 
bulk  of  the  Indians,  htit  to  numerous  savage  and  other  expensive 
dominations  of  independent  forces.  By  a  quarter  of  a  million 
of  force,  or  by  about  Peventy  thousand  of  British  force,  we  cez- 
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skinly  save  the  Indians  from  the  burthen  of  some  three  millions 
f  xiative  forces  and  their  ravaging  wars.  It  ia  an  economical 
eat  and  a  great  glory  that  with  less  than  ten  thousand  of  Bri- 
ish  force  we  give  security  to  the  producers  of  sixty-three 
oillions  of  population  of  Bengal — a  population  equal  to  that  of 
he  Empire  of  all  the  Russias.  Great  Britain  holds  all  India 
n  peace  with  a  force  no  greater  than  that  with  which  France  has 
tiiuierto  held  Algeiia.  But  to  theend  in  view, with  the  increasing 
leameas  of  our  home  labour  market  and  the  increasing  diffi- 
sulties  of  enlistment,  every  means  of  economising  and  quickly 
30ncentrating  force  and  supplies  by  improved  means  for  its 
transit,  by  improved  roads  and  by  speeded  information,  becomes 
of  increasing  public  necessity  and  economy.  Of  what  value  in 
the  movement  of  force  would  information  in  a  day  or  an  hour, 
iDBtead  of  a  three  weeks'  overland  journey,  have  been  on  the 
occurrence  of  the  Indian  mutiny  ?  By  a  completed  system  of 
ocean  telegraphs,  branch  and  mains,  a  power  is  gained  of  concen- 
trating all  war  ships,  with  crews,  now  made  by  discipline  floating 
regiments  for  land  service,  on  such  occasions.  And  yet  the  func- 
tionaries of  the  India  Office  for  aught  that  appears  are  in  a 
state  of  torpor  on  the  subject,  from  which  the  residents  in  India 
ought  for  their  own  security  to  arouse  them.  Added  to  such 
ueeda  are  the  needs  of  speeding  relief  on  the  occasions  of  calamity 
of  famine,  as  has  been  exhibited  during  the  recent  famine  in 
Bengal.  Great  as  were  the  benefits  denved  from  the  improved 
means  of  transit  of  information  and  of  produce  there,  we  know 
there  would  have  been  yet  greater  had  there  been  branch  lines 
of  ocean  telegraph  to  the  Mauritius  and  to  other  markets  of 
speeding  food  supplies.  The  Navy  Department,  as  well  as  the 
War  Department  and  the  mercantile  marine,  might  be  expected 
to  be  anxious  and  urgent  on  this  question. 

I  now  come  more  directly  to  the  economics,  or  to  the 
income  derivable  for  public  acquisition  and  extension  of  the 
system  of  ocean  telegraphs. 

Unfortunately  it  is  the  common  course  of  Governments  that 
the  changing  pohtical  chiefs  who  are  appointed  to  offices  requir- 
ing special  aptitudes  and  undivided  attention,  enter  them  under 
conditions  in  which  they  can  only  give  divided  and  distractea 
attention,  and  usually  leave  it  before  they  can  have  learned  its 
duties,  those  especially  who,  as  in  the  instance  cited,  have  not 
had  the  light  of  science  or  of  master  economic  principle  for 
their  guidance.  Hence  they  are  mainly  dependent  for  any 
advance  in  administrative  improvement  on  the  advice  of 
'  insiders,'  or  permanent  officers,  who  are  miserably  destitute 
of  initiative,  averse  and  obstructive  to  it, — whose  own  know- 
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\eA^e  h  very  much  boii tided  by  the  four  walls  of  tl^eir  offices, 
an^   by    tfaeir   own    daily   routine   within    them.      If  it   be 

a  question   of   finance,  it    may  be,  or    at    least  would    have 
been    hitherto,    at   the    dictation  of   the    insi<lerj    whoee    re- 
puted   specialty  has    been    to    say    '  No  ■    to    anyihing   nrw, 
and  to  economise   the  means  of  economy  on  the  largest.  RCJiJe. 
Or  if  it  be  on  the  germane  question  of  administration  it  may 
he  dependent  on  that  overworried,  overwearied  *  insider/  who 
is  in  need  of  relief  from  the  muddle  made  of  his  present  worlc» 
and  who  in  regard  to  any  new  work,  if  anything  mu&t  bedoDC. 
thinks  *  how  not  to  do  it'  for  years  to  come — dnring  all  wMdl 
time  waete  must  po  on  as  it  has  gnne  on.     The  cramped  edu- 
cation of  most  insiders  will  generally  have  excloded  them  from 
the  knowledge  of  sound  economical  principles,  and   ankor^;*! 
those  prineiples  the  one  iiruuediately  applicnhle.  f.c.  the  law  of 
increasing  rates  of  consumption  with  dlminishiug  scales  of  prices 
in  differpnt  claaaea  of  the  ccmimiinity,  a  law  which  the  studcflt 
in  statesmanship  may   find    indi'^ted  in    the    fourth    chapter 
of  Say's  *  Political  Economy/     Indeed,  in  a  paper  I  wrotJe  in 
1832   I  endeavoured  to  develop   that   economic  law   when  I 
showed  that  if  in  any  time  or  place,  compfised  of  the  averogje 
relative  associations  of  society,  there  are  found  one  hundred 
persons  who  can  spare  a  shilling  for  a  work  or  a  service,  there 
will  be  found  more  than  three  hundred  to  spare  a  sixjtence,  more 
than  a  thousand  able  or  disposed  to  spai'e  threepence*  and  so  od. 
The  official  inside  ignoranceof  this  economic  law  wa^ejcemplified 
in  this  department  on  the  occasion  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill's  pro- 
ptisal  of  the  penny  letter  post.      The  inside  positive  declaration 
of  the   department  was  that  if  letters  were  even  carried  g^tis 
their  numbers  would  not   be  doubled.     Their  numbers  have 
been  increased  ninefold.   Much  of  this  increase  has  been  ascribed 
to  the  working  of  the  railways ;  but  in  the  metropolitan  two- 
penny  post  district,  with  which  railway  p<>8ta,l  transit  has  had 
nothing  to  do,  the  increase  from  a  reduction  from  twopence  onlr 
to  a  penny  has  been  more  than  sevenfold.    Now,  the  Societvof 
Arts  has  been  at  the  pains  to  obtain  the  requisite  outside  infor- 
mation from  existing  users  of  the  telegraph  in  commerce,  and 
they  declare  that  where  they  now  use  One  ]>08tal  telegram  at  a 
shilling  they  would  use  three  or  four  or  more  at  sixpence;  and 
furthermore  there  h  the  great  mass  to  be  brought  in  who  do  not 
now  use  telegrams,  but  who  would  constantly  uae  them  if  they 
were  cheaper.   From  merchants  and  ehipftwners  (of  the  verv  few 
who  now  use  the  ocean  telegraph  jdeckratione  have  been  received 
that  at  one-fourth  the  existing  rates  they  would  spend  a  great  deal 
more  than  they  now  do.     Added  to  tbese  few  are  the  many  who 
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now  prohibited  from  using  them.  There  is  a  fitrent  lower 
stratum  to  he  '  tapped/  including  emigrants  and  settlers  need- 
ing eocial  communication,  t^  whom  the  existing  charges  are 
prohilfitory.  On  the  terms  of  the  arqutf^ition,  if  the  inland 
telegraph   queetlon   had    been   properly  managed,  the   St«te 

rJd,  by  an  annual  expenditure  of  about  220,000/,.  raised  at 
per  cent,  have  been  put  in  poi^session  nf  a  business  tlien 
Mlucing  Bome  350.000/. — the  then  estimated  purchase-money 
eing  about  seven  millions-     Butsftrin^ing  charges,  occasioned 
a  want  of  sound   econf>mic«l   knowledge  on  the  need  of  a 
snopoly  of  from  three  milUons  more  than  was  at  first  esti- 
»ted,  have   swept  away  the  anticipated  immediate  surpluji. 
''e  shall  be  able  to  show^  however,  that  in  the  instance  of  the 
eat  ocean  telegraph  companies,  all  of  whose  messages   po&s 
irou^b  the  Post-office,  so  that  e%'ery  shilling  of  their  ineome 
jay   be   ascertained  beyond  dispute,   no  such   r|ue6tJon   need 
ari«e.   The  terms  of  purchase  for  which  we  mar  contetid  in  the 
iterest  of  the  gharehi>lder3,  to  whom  we  would  make  the  offer 
adividually,  would   be  the  grant  of  public  security  for   the 
»ge  of  existing   dividends.      This   publin  security,  which 
co*tt  the  general   public  nothing,  wouhl  give  the  Jthare- 
Iders  an  important  augmentation  of  tlie  saleable  vaiuc  of  their 
Dpfcrty,  covering  the  recoguiBcd  fair  terms  of  compulsory  pur- 
[kftfte.    And  this  security  we  have  had  as&urance  of  large  ebare- 
they  would  be  willing  to  accept.  By  these  means,  with 
pital  raised  at   3J    per  cent.,  the  public,  we   arc   assured, 
may,    for    an     annual    expenditure    of  520,00M/.,    acquire    a 
business       now  producing     nearly     1,200,000/.     per     annum. 
We    may     adduce    the     evidence    of   men    of    eminence   in 
large  commercial  operations  to  show  that   the  whole  of  the 
recited  great   advantages  may   be  obtained  without  the  State 
^^■fag  out  or  practically  riniking  one  shilling.     Of  the   defeC' 
P^^K  economical  education   prevalent  we  mav   give  examples 
ui  Right  Honourable  gentlemen,  members  of  the  Cobden  Club, 
who  appear  to    be   unaware   of  the  economy  of  unity;  who 
do  not  seem  to   know  the  diflTerGnre  between  competition  *for 
^RheSeld/ as  I  have  termed  it,  which  sustains  unity,  and  compe- 
tition within  the  field,  wliich  produces  disunity  and  dearness ; — 
who  are  unimpressed  with  the  effect  of  thits  common  species  of 
jmpetition  as  between  water  companies  and  gas  companies  and 
Iwjiys,  pursued  at  the  expense  of  ignorant  shareholders,,  and 
rbich  ends  in  compromisea  at  the  expense  of  the  public;  their 
Brude   notions  of  obtaining  choapnese  by  the   competition  of 
BOncems  heavily-weightod  with  separate  e&tabliahment  charges 
being   aa  notions  of  obtaining  speed  by  the  free  running  of 
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heavily-weighted  horeea.     Those  who  wiah  to  study  the  6co* 
noinisin^  principle  involved  will  find  it  stated  in  the  transactions 
of  the   StatiBtical   Society  for    1859.     Yet  we  do   propose  t9 
allow  of  open  competition.     Sir  Kowlaud  Hill  was  of  opiaioa 
that  a  Governmeut  monopoly  in  the  letter  poet  was  unnecessan'i 
and  wc  coa&ider  that  a  Government  monopoly  of  the  inland 
telegraphs  was,  as  I  have  stated^  a  larpe  economical    niistate,- 
We  believe  that  in  those  cases,  and  also  in  the  case  of  the 
oceau  telegraphs,  the  administration  would  be  better   n-itboot 
any  monopoly.     In  all  cases  of  jsystematised  public  arrange- 
inent$  minor  collateral  conveniences  are  apt  to  be  overlooked, 
and  are  sometimes  necessarily  postponed  or  set  aside  ;  but  we 
tsonsider   that  private  interests  ought  not  to    be  allowed    to 
be  sacrificed  to  any  system.     The  railway  companies  might 
have  been  left    free    to    use    telegraph    lines  for   their    own 
working.     Tiie  colonies,   we   consider,  should    be  allowed  full 
freedom,   and    receive    all    such    Government    aids    as   they 
may  require   for    the    developmeut    of  their    own    means   of 
communication.       The  great  mass  of  the    oceau  cableiit  may 
be  said  to  be  British,  created    by  British  capital,  and   oom- 
muniealing  mainly  with  the  British  dominions.  In  the  so-cftlled 
French  cable  there   was  very  little,  indeed,  French  ca|uta]« 
and  there  was  probably  less  American  ia  the  Anglo'Americtui 
cable.   Not  above  one-twentieth  part  of  the  ocean  cables  go  over 
foreign  shores.   We  really  need,  however,  only  concern  ourselves 
with  our  own  colonics  and  dependencies  in  the  first  inatance: 
But  we  may  well  enlist  foreign  commercial  interests  with  UB, 
by    extending   to    them    all   the    advantages    of  cheap   ocean 
meB^ttge-carrjing   which   we    obtain    for  ourselves.       If  they 
thou'^ht  they  could  get  the  work  they  require  done  cheaper  by 
their  own  Governments,  they  should  be  offered  every   facility 
for  BO  doing  it.     In  the  instance  of  the  inland  cables^  however 
long  they  ihad  continued  in   private  hands,  it   was  clear  to  all 
economigta  conversant   with    the  subject   that   their  ultimate 
purchase  was  inevitable,  because  it   was  impossible  to  eupjxtse 
that  the  intercommunication  of  the  country  could  have  been 
allowed  to  continue  depressed   and   reatricted  by  the  burthen* 
of  dear  capital  and  dujdicate  establishments,  and  the  privation 
^f  branch  extensions.     All  delay  in  the  requisite  changes  of 
the  existing  economic  conditions  is  in  aggravation  of  the  eventual 
public  charges.     The  first  Chairman  of  the  chief  inEand  tele- 
graph compaiiy,  Mr,  Ricardo,  urged  at  the  outset  of  the  enter- 
prise that  the  work  should  be  placed  on  a  public  footing,    Th« 
Chairman  of  the  first  working  Atlantic  Ocean  Telegraph  Cora^ 
pany,  tlie  Right  Hon.  J»  Stuart  Wortley,  and  also   Mr,  John 
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Pender,  M.P.,  now  Chairmaa  of  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Cam- 
jjauy — ten  jeara  ago,  wheu  Le  was  Chairman  of  the  Telegrapk 
Construction  Company— made  similar  representaticna  as  to  the 
ocean  telegrapha  in  time  to  have  made  a  great  Having, 

Great  liritoin  i^  now  altogether  the  greatest  goods  cari'ier 
in  the  world.  Let  its  relative  position  in  thia  respect  be  more 
particularly  considered,  that  we  may  form  some  idea  of  tha 
exertion  tliat  may  be  needed  for  aIcrtiiGS&  and  economy 
to  sustain  its  present  advanced  position  against  its  com- 
petitors. Of  the  56,281  sailing  vessels  in  the  world  knovvn 
to  Lloyds\  accordiog  to  Mr.  Jeula's  list  for  1873,  20,632 
were  British,  2,182  were  American,  1,417  were  Freuch,  3,974 
were  German,  and  1,447  were  Dutch.  Of  ::he  total  toiuiage 
of  the  world  37*51  per  cent,  was  British^  15'03  American, 
6'30  German,  5'4l  French,  and  only  2-57  Dutch.  Of  the 
5,148  Bteamera  in  the  world  3,061  were  British,  403  .American, 
3ii2  French,  200  German,  and  95  Dutch.  Of  the  tonnage  of 
tlie  Hteam  vessclB  of  the  world  60*34  per  cent,  was  liriliah, 
11*16  American,  7*32  French,  4-73  German,  and  P85  Dutch. 
Great  Britain  is  the  largest  goods  carrier  because  it  is  on 
the  \i  hoi©  the  cheapest  and  safest.  But  looking  at  its  geo- 
graphical position,  and  it&  disadvantages  in  respect  to  distance 
from  many  of  the  chief  markets^  it  is  of  primary  necessity 
that  every  means  should  be  used  to  make  it  the  speediest,  the 
most  punctual,  as  well  as  the  cheapest,  by  complete  and  cheap 
means  of  iuforraatiou  and  guidance  at  the  most  remote  jjorts, 
and  the  safest  by  storm  warnings  and  directions  of  aid  un  the 
occurrence  of  sltipivreck.  The  number  of  vessels  posted  on 
Lloyd's  *■  Loss  "  book  for  the  year  of  1873  was  no  leiss  than  3443. 
Besides  theae  there  were  165  missing  vessels,  of  which  16  were 
steamers.  The  crews  all  told  in  these  missing  vessels,  Mr. 
Jeula  states,  were  2,299.  The  annual  total  los»  in  the  Cftaunel 
&nd  about  our  coasts  is  three  times  the  number  of  the  tieet  of 
shipis  that  were  mustered  against  the  Sj>ani»h  Armada,  and 
upwards  of  £ve  times  the  tonnage  of  all  CromwelFs  fleet,  with 
which  under  Blake  he  kept  Christendom  iu  awe.  Then  again, 
ft  sea  police  is  rc^^uired  to  be  kept  on  the  alert,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  all  our  goods  carriers  and  the  pursuit  of  jrtrates. 
Of  tlie  new  and  cheap  public  lines  of  communication  now  wanted 
are  lines  from  Halifax  to  BermuthL,  viai  Windward  Islands  to 
Demerara,  from  Dcmerara  to  Sierra  Leone,  thence  to  Cape 
Coast  Castle,  Ascension,  and  St.  Helena,  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  thence  to  Natal  and  to   IMauritiue,   thence    to  Galle, 

I         forming  a  complete  alternative  line  ti>  India  and  Australia. 

B     This  could  be  constructed  at  a  further  charge  to  tiie  State  of 
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about  150,000/. a  year;  and  it  will  be  proved  that  tiae  income^ 
from  the  whole  system  ■would  be  about  1,500^000?,,  at  a  tot 
charge  of  670,000/.  per  annum.     It  ma?  be  expected  that  thej 
shipping  and  mercantile  interests,  and  the  Chambers  ol"  Coro*^ 
merce,  and  also  the  Army  and   Navy  Departments,  an   well  u 
the  Colonies,  shonld  be  anxious  and  moving  in  the  matter. 

Great  Britain  ig.from  it^  security  and  position,  the  cheapest 
market  for  capital,  and  London  is  becoming  the  chief  banking 
and  money-lending  capital  in  the  world,  as  denoted  by  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Bankers'  Clearing-house  in  Lombard  Street,  wn»*re. 
the  amount  cleared  advanced  from  5,359J22,OOOA  in  1873  toj 
6,003,335,000?.  in  1674  ;  where  on  the  last  sett  ling-day  morej 
than  fifty-two  millions  were  cleared — that  is  to  say,  an  amount] 
for  that  one  day  forty  times  greater  than  the  annual  revenue 
the  kingdom  in  the  time  of  EHzabeth,  when  the  Royal  Kxchattgei 
WM  instituted,  and  when  Lombard  Street  was  much  a*  it  now  ] 
i&j  a  banking  centime.    This  denotes  a  state  of  business  which  re-  ' 
quires  great  care  to  keep  together  and  in  advance,  and  the  aid 
of  all  means  of  alertness  to  make  even  the  'nimble  nmepenet'^ 
of  this  country  more  effective  than  the  *  slow  shilling  ^  of  other  ' 
people.     To  this  end  it  behoves  the  Government  to  augment 
the  bfluking  power  of  giving  ready  assistance  and  tran^nittin^ 
and  collecting  capital  in  tlie  smallest  sums,  by  cheap  telegraphs, 
in  every  direction. 

Great  Britain  possesses  more  than  nine-tenthfl  of  the  ocean 
cable  telegraph  lines  now  Laid  in  the  world;  it  ia,  therefore,  tnfl 
a  position  to   be    the  cheapeet  and  the  best  ocean   telegraph 
message-carrier  foi'   all  other  people  in  the  world,  and  to  do 
the  work  cheaper  for  them  than  they  can  do  it  for  themeeJreiL 

Adam  Smith  fully  recognised  the  value  of  tlie  colonic*  t* 
the  mother  country.  But  in  respect  to  them  what  he  contended 
for,  viz.  freedom  of  trade^  was  not  exemption  from  fiscal  charges, 
but  freedom  from  monopolies*  The  monopolies  being  abolished, 
wc  must  now  keep  the  trade  of  the  colonies  by  their  inlerests 
and  goodwills.  He,  I  believe,  it  was  who  first  epoke  of  Engloiid 
a&  a  nation  of  shopkeepers.  It  is  well  that  we  should  acctjit 
that  designation  in  the  sense  of  our  economical  position  as  & 
nation  of  shopkeepers,  chiefly  selling  goods  of  our  own  make. 
It  is  on  our  great  'turnover'  of  650,0(X),000/.  that  we  must 
depend  against  bankruptcy.  In  that  point  of  view  the  Ministers 
of  our  Foreign  and  Colonial  Departments  should  be  admoni&hetl 
and  kept  to  the  proper  duties  of  their  position  as  shopmen — or 
those  on  outdoor  service  as  bagmen,  hound  to  have  an  eye 
everywhere  to  business,  to  look  out  for  and  develop  new  aource^ 
of  production  and  trade,  and  to  he  warmly  cuil,  invitine,  anil 
obliging  to  Txevr  ^etttementa,  as  new  custometa,  instead  of  ueing. 
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ttey  have  usually  been,  coldly  repelkot  to  them,  as  they 

were  at  first  \o  the  colonists  of  New  Zealand,  whfch  has  now  an 
export  trade  of  0,000,000/.  As  of  the  known  habitable  parts 
of  the  earth  there  is  not  more  than  about  ODe^ixth  estimated 
as  inhabited^  there  is  great  field  for  further  enterprise,  and 
choice  of  new  settlements  for  our  neighbours  as  well  as  our- 
fielves. 

Hitherto  we  have  regarded  the  effect  of  reducing  the  tinie 
and  cost  of  intercommuQication  in  the  home  aspect  of  bringing 
the  colonlea  nearer  to  us;  but  we  should  tako  the  colonial  view 
of  the  results  of  bnngiutr  the  old  home  and  the  home  govern- 
ment nearer  to  them.  To  themcspei^ially  the  economical  result* 
of  the  reduction  of  the  expeuBe  of  tele^fraphic  communication 
and  <>f  gfKidd  and  pasBcnger  transit  in  facilitating  colonisation, 
extending  their  market*, stimulatinji  production, and  aufinientihf; 
the  value  of  their  landfi^  must  be  immense,  and  should  ar<iut*e 
exertions  for  their  attainment.  To  them  the  potitieal  results 
of  cheap  telegraphy  will  he  of  special  importance  as  bringinw 
them  nearer  to  the  home  g^overnroent.  An  opinion  which  wa,s 
lately  expresseil  in  a  high  quarter,  that  the  diittance  of  the 
colonics  rendered  closer  pfditical  connection  impracticable,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  deplorable  result  of  an  overwearied  and  dis- 
tracted attention  which  overlooked  the  great  new  fact  that 
science  now  annihilates  time  for  [tolitvcal  as  well  as  for  commer- 
cial and  social  eominunicatlon.  If  the  regular  occupation  of 
three  of  the  Anglo-American  cables  were  cleared  for  the  occa- 
bioii»  a  five-column  speech  or  debate  of  the  night  on  a  Douiiuion 
question  might  appear  in  all  the  papers  there  on  the  morniug 
following,  and  a  reply  debate  of  the  «ame  day  appear  in  the 
British  jkapers  on  the  morning  after.  If  the  cables  had  been 
laid  in  the  lime  of  Sir  Francis  Head  and  of  Sir  Janicti  Stephen 
we  might  have  witnessed  some  brilliant  word  fence  across  the 
Atlantic.  But  the  instinct  of  Downing  Sti'^et  is  against 
bringing  the  colonies  nearer,  as  bringing  trouble  nearer; — as 
disturbing  settled  routine,  and  occupying  disagreeably  the  time 
given  to  agreeable  society  or  the  intervals  of  repose  between 
the  regular  monllily  despatches.  But  such  interruptions  will 
come  ;  they  will  come  tlirough  the  press;  they  are  not  now  U\ 
be  kept  off  or  postpftned,  The  colonisla  and  those  in  need  of 
help  in  battle  or  in  atonu  will  not  he  kept  in  silent  agony,  in 
suffering,  or  in  peril — in  patient  complaisance  for  official  ease. 
They  must  he  attended  to;  and  it  were  cheap  to  provide  new 
agents  for  the  new,  great,  and  urgent  duties  which  our  econo- 
mical and  political  conditions  require.  The  new  nerves  of 
gensation  of  calamluea  everj'where  i^U  be  nerves  of  painful 
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gensatioTi  to  prevent  torpor  and  stimulate  action.     That  thi 

departmental  action  may  be  fVee,  and  its  cnnimunicationii. 
safely  full  and   explanatory  instead  of  being  Te&trictcd  anc 
enigmatic  as  at  present,  it  must  be  put  on  tlic  same  public] 
.footing  that  is  required  for  commercial  and  social  intercommu- 
^nication. 

The  first  im]>reasion3  of  coluniets  are  naturally  of  surprise  &ad  , 
satisfaction   at  the  accomplishment  of  the  wonderful  means  of  ij 
oommunication,thoughthegreatmajoritymuatfeel,fromlhebiph| 
rates,  that  it  is  not  for  them  or  their  immediate  benefit  that  it  i« 
accomplished,  and  for  aught  they  have  hithertobeentoMJtiranutJt 
be  otherwise.     But  they  have  to  be  informed  that  economical 
science  baa  proved  that  the  gift  of  electrical  science  shall  h^l 
not  for  the  few  butforthe  many.     The  colonial  repreaeiilative*] 
should   be  made  aware  that  the  discovery   ha^   broujrht  then 
close  to  the  Imperial  Government,  or  the  Imperial  Government 
close   to  them.     It    has  brought   them,  as   it  were,   inli>  thfl 
presence  of  the  Council  of  the  Jimpire,  with  a  power  of  speecti, 
or  of  free  cammuDication,  which   is    due  to  them   as  n  right] 
for  public  purposes  iu  the  common  interests  as  well  as  for  thaJ 
social  and  commercial  purpose  of  the  colonista. 

In  the  Dominion  attention  has  been  aroused  to  the  ^evouij 
obstructions  of  heavy  rates,  but  I  do  not  consider  that   the] 
agitators  on  the  que&tion  there  are  takin^r  the  ri^bt  course  on 
economical  ;princinie  for  getting  rid  oi'  them.    It  is  to  he  hoped 
that  the,y  will  set  the  example  of  an  agitation  more  efficienllyj 
directed.  All  competent  parties^  includino^  many  engaged  in  the' 
first  railway  works,  who  have  considered  the  matter  are  agreed 
.iu  lamenting  the  great  Mils  entailed  upon  the  country  and  upon 
shareholders,  by  default  of  economical  principle  in  dealing  with 
the  railways  and  not  putting  them  on  a  proper  footing  nt  their 
coinmeuccnient.      It   is    to   be    regretted   that^  from  the   de^ 
faults  due  to  the  drfects  of  superior  education  and  the  want  of  | 
scientific   knowledge   and  interest   in   the  last  great  scientific 
invention  of  this  age,  after  the  railroads  and  tiiteam  navigatnai, 
and  from  the  ignorance  of  ecoDomic  ])nnciple9  for  its   applica- 
tion for  general  bf-nefit,   we  are   drifting  into  the   like  eril* 
of  waste    and  obstruction  to  which   railway   transit  is  Bubject 
unless  Btrenuou*  exertions  be  made  to  avert   thcra.      As  any 
Initiative  is  now  little  to  be  expected,  under  existing  conditioiu, 
from  within,  whence  it  ought  to  come,  it  must  be   given  fivun 
without. 

In  respect  to  the  expediency  of  superior  instruction  in 
political  economy  a«  means  of  staying  the  wastefulnes®  of 
ignorance,  I  may  state  that  in  France,  from  the  experience  of 
the  like  evils,  it  ia  pretty  well  determined  in  superior  instnic- 
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tion  to  include,  besidea  political  economy  and  etatistics,  juris- 
prudence. 

This  example,  of  including  jurisprudence  in  superior  educa- 
tion, is  one,  on  the  advantages  of  which  I  might  dilate,  aa 
toother  means  of  augmenting  those  great  mutual  interests  in 
([aestion.  Before  parting  with  it,  and  as  I  may  not  have  another 
opportunity,  I  beg  leave  to  make  a  brief  digression  upon  it. 

If  we  observe  the  strong  hold  which  me  Code  Napoleon 
gAve   to    France   over   its  annexations   as  well,  as   over   its 
colonies — a   hold  which  in   itself  it  almost  required  military 
finrce  to  sever — codification  for  the  colonies,  as  well  as  for  our- 
selves, might  well  enter  into  the  early  consideration  of  the 
€h>Temment  of  England..    But  that  it  may  in   time  do  so, 
jurisprudence  must  be  commended   as  a  branch  of  superior 
education,  f(>r  unfortunately  the  elements  of  the  science  of  law 
as  it  ought  to  be,  as  distinct  from  law  as  it  is,  does  not  form 
part  of  the  law-makers  of  England,  and  hence  our  home  legis- 
latoFe   is  incompetent  to   codification,  for  home  service ;  in- 
competent to  entertain,  or  to  judge  of ;  and  nothing  partaking 
the  character  of  science  goes  into  Parliament,  that  does  not  as 
a  rule  come  out  worse  than  it  w6nt  in;  of  which  the  very 
postal  inland  telegraph  measure  is   an   example.      But  the 
ddef  officers  of  the  East  India  Company — James  Mill  and 
John   Stuart  Mill  especially — were  well  versed  in  jurispru- 
dence, and  on  their  initiative  our  Indian  Empire  is  now  saved 
horn  the  mess  of  the  English  law,  and  is  provided  with  a 
^rstematised  code  in  the  lines  laid;down  by  Bentham  ;  which 
is  declared  by  competent  judges  to  compete  in  quality  as  far  as 
it  goes  with  the  Code  Napoleon  or  any  code  existing.  At  home 
we  have  Scotch  law  and  Irish  law,  as  well  as- the  English  law, 
dealt  with  practically  apart  in   different  chambers.     In  our 
possessions  we  have  no  less  than-  sixteen  sorts  of  laws' — old 
French  law  and  new  French  law,  of  the  Code  Napoleon^  old 
Datch  law  and  new  Dutch  law,  aud^  others.     The  importance 
of  uniformity,  and  of  codification,  especially-  of  the  commercial 
law,  is  increasing,  whilst  the  different  colonies  are,  it  is  com- 
plained, legislating  in  their  rude  ways  and  increasing  the  evils 
xf  unnecessary  diversities  and  impressions.  It  may  be  suggeated, 
htLt  it  were  time  that  some  intercolonial  movement  should  be 
nitiated  to  get  action  taken  upon  Bentham's  two  great  organic 
luudms  for  codification;  namely,  to  do  the  same  thing  everywhere 
be  same  way,  choosing  the  best,  and  to  call  the  same  thing  by 
he    same   name  everywhere;   to  have   the   same    procedure 
nd  the  same  nomenclature.* 

*  See  Appendix  B. 
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OISCUSSION. 

Lord  RosEBEBT  said  that  it  was  owing  to  "the  indifleronce  on  ihe 
subject  tliat  they  required  to  discuea  a  question  like  the  prment, 
I'kccfluse  our  want  of  coimection  with  aur  colonies  was  due  more  to 
the  want  of  interrai  whit^h  prevailed  in  ever)'  class  of  Hocieij,  than  to 
any  otlier  cau&e.  Indiau  and  Colonial  dehatea  were  the  two  emptinc 
Uohatea  we  could  find  in  either  House  of  Parliament,  and  owing  t"^  this 
indifference  he  might  saj  that  no  English  statesman  hud  ever  serinuslj 
considered  the  problem  how  to  connect  our  colonica  more  cltMwljr. 
Propositions  ]ik*i  the  one  he  regretted  to  bear  from  their  Chairman  tlmt 
inomingf  that  die  best  thing  wnuld  be  to  let  Canada  go,  were  loo  ootn- 
mon.  That  was  a  very  judicious  observation,  so  far  as  it  weat,  hut 
Canada  did  not  want  Vt  go.  It  was  hardly  &■  graLioua  thitig,  to  iBV, 
*  Darling  child,  we  Iiave  watched  over  your  infantry  with  miicli  iuti^rost. 
btit  we  would  mtioh  prefer  tliat  you  should  now  leave  your  pKtcrcid 
home  for  ever  and  for  aye.'  It  waa  bar<Uy  dignified  on  our  pari,  anJ 
hardly  complimentary  to  them.  Again,  we  had  never  shown  the  inte- 
rest we  ought  to  get  the  quarter  of  a  million  of  emigrant*  we  sent  avaj 
every  year  to  go  to  our  dominions,  instead  of  snme  titther  a.mi  probably 
hot^tile  State.  There  v/as,  not  the  ^lightest  solicitude  shown  to  keep 
them  tinder  oiu'  uw^n  flag.  Seeing  that  thia  ii}d>0erence  wua  jhi  gireat^  be 
tbonght  the  first  tiling  we  should  consider  waa  whether  we  eouM  not 
promote  a  more  general  and  more  real  intorfsC  in  our  colonitrs  thun 
existed  at  present.  There  was  certainly  no  use  discussing  this  qucation 
in  small  aflaemblieSj  if  nobody  lu  the  country  taured  about  it.  This  wm 
a  diJfficuUy  greater  than  people  who  talked  in  society  seemed  to  think, 
and  one  whicli  he  inajigined  way  constantly  overlooked.  \Ve  were  laid 
WG  would  do  a.  very  good  thing  if  orders  of  honour  and  distinction,  such 
aa  we  set  such  store  by  in  thia  country,  were  offered  to  Indiaa  and 
coluniid  ifiubjects.  That  was  all  very  well,  but  before  we  nwde  thoe 
distinctions  vaUiable  we  must  not  merely  find  the  people  on  whc*ni  lo 
coii1i.-r  them,  but  wc  mu£t  asaimihite  society  in  the  colonies  to  what  h 
wan  in  this  country.  There  was  no  Briatocracy  in  the  colonies.  AH*- 
tneracy  wan  not  a  thing  wliich  a  Social  Science  Congresa  could  makt 
and  send  out  in  a  band-box  to  any  part  of  the  world.  We  tried  in  ibe 
early  days  of  our  American  settlementj  under  the  guidance  of  oo  lea* 
eelebnited  men  than  Locke  and  Lord  Shallet^bury — not  the  philan- 
thropist,  but  the  Lord  Shafteabury  of  Charles  IL's  reigD — 1»>  in* 
stitute  Bome  order  of  nobility  in,  he  thought,  South  Carolina.  Then* 
were  to  be  Mai^raves  and  Landgraves,  and  people  who  were  to  repre- 
sent those  tiinctioDS  which  iii  EugUah  society  were  repreaente<3  by 
dukes  and  marquisesj  and  all  the  reat  of  ihem.  But  when  it  w»s  found 
that  when  u  Margrave  wanted  a  fire  he  had  to  cut  dowa  the  wood  for 
it,  or  that  when  a  Landgrave  wanted  a  houae  he  had  to  build  it — when 
tJiese  orders  were  found  to  be  auch  an  institution,  tJiey  were  quietly 
dropped.  He  believed  there  were  some  descendants  of  Landgraves  in 
the  United  States ;  and  though  they  might  be  proud  of  it,  he  thought 
they  woald  be  verj'  ahy  of  asauming  the  title.     The  absolute  difforent 
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sondiUonB  of  eociety  seemed  to  him  a  very  great  difficulty  to  iace. 
Here  we  had  an  old  feudal  monarchy  which  liad  grown  up  with  all 
claaaea,  there  a  fresh  and  vigorous  people  placed  in  a  new  land,  making 
its  own  society  under  totally  new,  totally  imtried  conditions.  In  these 
circumstances  it  was  hopeless  to  try  to  bind  the  empire  together  by  an 
order  of  St.  Michael  or  St.  George.  When  he  was  in  Canada  last  year^ 
he  asked  a  leading  statesman  how  this  problem  was  to  be  solved.  That 
itfilrfwrnfiTi  said  it  was  not  very  easy  to  point  out  how  it  was  to  be  done> 
but  if  we  would  only  give  them  the  feeling  that  they  were  flnglishmen 
like  ourselves,  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  a  Canadian  becoming  a 
llioister  or  a  peer,  or  achieving  any  of  the  objects  of  ambition  we  had 
in  England,  great  good  would  be  done ;  a  Canadian  in  England  was 
as  completely  a  stranger  as  a  native  of  Japan,  in  fact  a  great  deal 
more  so.  He  considered  this  a  very  forcible  remark,  and  it  would 
be  well  to  see  how  that  part  of  the  difficulty  could  be  removed. 
flCr.  Eddy's  paper  suggested  that  we  should  do  something  with  regard 
to  the  Privy  Coimcil,  but  there  another  difficulty  met  us,  which  was 
•8  to  what  functions  that  Council  would  be  limited.  He  had  always 
thou^t,  although  he  merely  thresr  it  out  as  a  suggestion,  that  a 
gaore  practical  means  would  be  to  have  a  Colonial  Council  like  the 
Indian  Council  attached  to  the  Colonial  Office,  just  as  the  Indian 
Ooundl  was  attached  to  the  India  Office;  and  if  seats  were  offered 
to  di^inguished  colonistSf  they  would  have  some  tangible  attraction 
for  oolonists  considering  themselves  still  a  part  of  t^e  mother  country. 
He  considered  it  was  absolutely  hopeless  for  them  to  try  to  frame  any 
tangible  method  of  connecting  the  colonies  with  the  home  country  till 
they  could  excite  in  this  country  a  greater  sympathy  and  interest  in 
our  colonies.  How  that  was  to  be  done  was  of  course  a  moral  problem, 
■nd  he  was  afraid  he  left  them  very  much  in  the  state  in  which  he 
found  them.  The  want  of  interest  in  our  c(^onies  was  a  national  dis- 
pace.  Till  that  was  removed  wo  could  hope  for  nothing  in  any  dis- 
unaaion. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Macfie  (Edinburgh),  with  regard  to  the  proposed 
oonncil,  said  if  it  was  merely  a  consultive  body,  it  would  not  suffice 
to  attain  the  end  they  had  in  view.  We  otight  to  look  the  ques* 
tion  in  the  &ce  and  recognise  the  fact  that  the  colonists  were  fellow 
mbjects  and  entitled  to  the  same  rights  and  powers  as  we  have.  They 
Do^t  to  be  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality,  and  have  the  power  to 
declare  war,  to  negotiate  treaties  of  peace  or  of  commerce.  They  had 
i  right,  he  maintained,  to  unite  in  the  discharge  of  the  various  great 
bmsta  towards  the  world  which  were  in  the  hands  of  this  country. 
We  could  not  look  to  any  other  country  in  the  world  to  take  our  place. 
l^e  United  States  aought  to  become  the  manufacturers  for  mankind, 
ind  the  promoters  of  Christianity  and  civilisation  all  over  the  world ; 
bat  could  they  do  it  as  we  could  7  They  were  knitted  together,  while 
JOT  countrymen,  on  the  contrary,  were  scattered  all  over  the  world. 
Ovr  island  was  surrounded  by  the  sea,  but  instead  of  it  being  a  barrier 
it  was  our  great  highway  and  means  of  strength.  The  sea  was  not 
ynly  our  glozy  but  the  cause  of  our  greatness.  We  ought  boldly, 
^ODy  to  say  to  our  colonifrts,  *  We  are  not  afraid  of  you,  and  we  know 
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you  are  not  afraid  of  us.  Let  ua  unite  in  one  great  impend  eoonei] ; 
you  will  have  a  Toice  in  the  government  qf  the  imperial  &fi&irB  afihM 
oountrjf  and  England  and  Ireland  will  govern  their  own  aAairs.*  Tha 
grand  afimrs  of  the  empire  aliould  be  l^ft  fo  a  federaJ  council,  choMn 
from  all  part«  of  the  empire^  who  wuuld  work  togetlier  and  keep  she 
empire  stronger  in  the  future  than  it  waa  now. 

Sir  CooHARA  SwjLHT  (Csyloti)  quite  agreed  with  the  noble  earl,  that 
the  indifference  to  HubjecU  connected  with  our  coloniea  was  not  a  sub- 
ject of  whicli  we  had  reason  to  he  proud.  During  debates  in  Parliament 
on  matters  connected  with  India  he  had  made  it  his  duty  to  attend,  and 
had  come  away  with  the  impression  that  Indian  interest*,  he  regrett«l 
to  say,  did  not  receive!  the  attention  they  d^Rerved.  On  one  occanon, 
when  an  important  subject  wub  iioder  discussioni,  he  had  counted  the 
members  present,  and  he  was  iu  no  wny  exaggerating  when  he  aaid 
that  there  was  not  more  than  was  required  to  form  a  quorum.  It  m 
happened  that  even  some  of  the  members  who  were  in  attendance 
Were  Iket  ai4,leep-  He  merely  raentioned  this  tact  to  rthow  wbuit  the 
real  state  of  the  case  was.  He  hnd  asked  the  reason  of  this  apathy, 
and  Kome  members  had  informed  liim  that  they  did  uot  understand 
the  euhject  at  nil,  and  that  very  oO:en  those  whu  professed  ta  know  the 
Eubject.  instead  of  agreeing  aa  to  the  couclusionsi,  difiereci  £rom  mA 
other  BO  mncli  as  to  render  the  confiiaion  more  confounded,  Nothtoi; 
could  therefore  be  more  important,  he  tboiip^hfc,  than  tlmt  memlwra  of 
Parliament  ehonld  siudy  these  siibjectSj  he  hoped  by  traveliiug  la 
these  diHtant  countries,  and  becoming  acquainted  with  them  and  iliotr 
people.  The  best  means  of  drawing  tDgether  this  kingdom  and  hiT 
coloniea  \vu&  by  convincing  the  people  of  those  distant  lands  thnt  il 
was  tq  their  interest  to  be  united  with  Great  Britain— convince  them 
that  it  was  for  their  good,  that  the  union  with  thie  great  empire  was 
productive  of  good,  and  they  would  only  be  too  glad  to  remain  in  the 
position  in  which  they  now  were.  As  to  the  desire  for  ao  aristocracy 
in  the  colonies,  did  not  that  show  that  the  people  of  those  countries  did 
not  wish  to  be  severed  from  Great  Britain  7  What  did  they  ftsk  fary 
The  honours  and  dignitiea  of  this  great  empire ;  not  new  hononn  cf 
their  own.  With  regard  to  the  neceaeity  for  a  coxmcil,  it  wm  a  sub- 
ject which  required  a  great  deal  of  conaideration,  which  no  doubt  it 
would  receive.  Another  means  to  draw  the  interest  of  this  country 
?tnd  the  colonies  together  was,  he  thought^  the  common  educatii>n  which 
the  easTernB  were  receiving  at  the  present  day  aud  the  common  lan- 
guaj^e  they  were  beginning  to  acftuiro.  This  would,  iu  the  eour*c  <'f 
tinie^  prcduce  harmony,  and  create  a  deaire  to  continue  lo  be  linked 
'  togetiier  as  we  now  are.  They  were  far  removed  from  each  other,  bnl 
when  they  found  the  education  of  the  two  countries  the  same^  and  the 
»ame  ideas  imbibed  in  the  same  shape,  and  tastes  becoming  the  aatni^ 
the  quatition  would  naturally  arise,  *Wby  should  we  separate  firom 
each  other  rather  than  continue  as  we  are  ?'  Another  fact  was  to 
impress  on  tlie  minds  of  the  people  that  to  educated  men  iu  India 
was  offered  a  career  as  good  and  grand  as  we  offered  to  our  own 
coimtrymen.  What  was  to  become  of  educated  men  if  not  allowed  to 
riae^  aa  many  in  this  country  were?     If  idiey  were  allowed  to  distm* 
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guiah  themflelvcB  and  obl&in   the  uune  office  as  mitives  of' this  countrjr, 
he  i^lt  mire  there  would  be  a  otiixHe  of  di^toontent  removed. 

Prof«psor  D0SNEI.L  (Dublin)  hiwl  failed  to  catch  nn  iqtelligible  bbi- 
Bwer  to  the  question  propounded  for  discu^Jon^  -  Mr.  Chadlwick's 
nnsw^^r  waa  that  we  shoulrj  che:k[>eii  the  mejina  of'  in  t^rcoui  muni  cation, 
atid  increase  the  Ikcilitlea  a.l^<rded  hy  the  tolegrnph  and  tliti  Suez  CaQaJ. 
Surelj  tlier^  woa  nothing  f>poeial  in  the  intercommunicAtiori  between 
England  and  the  colonies  tJiat  raidwiyB,  the  Sue2  CjuiaI,  or  even  the 
telegraph  could  give.  Thf«t^  mitterial  developmcnta  were  quite  as 
much  ID  the  service  of  other  nations  a«  they  were  in  that  of  England, 
Ireland,  or  Scotland.  He  thought  the  noble  earl  who  hsd  apokon  oti 
the  question  and  Mr.  Mactie  had  been  a  little  led  a^trny  in  their  viewa 
by  the  common  alock  phrase  *  mother  and  daughter  ^  as  applied  to  the 
mfttionship  of  England  and  her  ooloniei.  This  metaphor,  aa  ugxiify' 
ing  the  f>eJaHonfthip  between  Great  Bntain  fi.nd  ht-r  colonies,  had  do 
analogy  at  ail.  The  question  had  been  discussed  na  if  there  was  only 
one  colony,  and  could  be  dealt  with  in  one  way,  However  it  wonid 
require  quite  u  different  answer  in  the  c«-''*i  of  India  and  the  other 
Colontes  accordini^  to  the  extent  in  which  the  Enghsh  element  pre- 
vailed and  accorflrnji^  to  llieir  ecoiiuuiy  and  nUige  of  growth.  Take 
Canada  for  instance,  he  would  like  to  know  what  analogy  tlier^  wuh  in 
that  cai«.  The  Canadians  were  full  grown  and  educated  peopli^  of  our 
oivD  blood  and  our  own  nice,  and  perhaps  a  little  ahead  of  at  ui 
maoy  reapeota.  Ho  oouid  not  for  the  lile  ol'  him  we  how  the  oom- 
pftrifion  of  manhood  and  infancy  was  not,  einmlly  applicable  to  Scotland 
Or  Ireland.  As  to  the  aupgewtion  of  the  noble  itnvl,  he  thought  it 
might  be  the  aspiration  of  a  few  atnbitinus  ofheials  that  the  orders  of 
the  British  jteerage  should  be  distributed  with  a  hivifth  hrind  among 
tb«  more  distinguiahed  people  in  the  coIohleB,  he  did  not  think  our 
experience  of  ihe  Uritiiiii  nriBtocrucy  Irncl  been  altogether  of  bucK  a 
nature  aa  to  commiaid  it  to  r  new  nation  whii^h  had  not  been  similarly 
biased.  As  to  Canada^  our  only  connection  wuai  that  we  sent  there  a 
GoTfferuor-General,  On  every  other  Hubj«*ct  of  domestic  legislation  the 
Canadiiiua  were  altogether  indi-pendi'nt  of  tul,  Mer  commercial  policy 
was  at  right  angles  witli  ours.  They  are  protect] on ista,  while  we  are  fre© 
tradenfi.  It  wa.i  the  aatue  with  the  Aunrnlian  coloniea,  and  vre  have 
not  the  slightest  inttueace  on  their  Inxation.  With  their  commercial 
or  agricultural  policy  we  had  no  right,  nor  would  they  permit  u«,  to 
interfere.  We  sent  and  paid  for  a  Govomor-Gent'ral  ro  Canada,  and 
alao  paid  a  large  portion  of  i^iea  for  an  army  and  navy  to  protect  thew^ 
colonie*", — Lord  iJoaeberY  ■  We  do  noc  finy  the  govertiDra  of  colonies. 
— Professor  DonneJl  thought  tiiat  in  some  of  oiu-  dependencies  we  did. 
However  chat  waa  a  Mnali  matter.  It  was  uu  admitted  fiicC  that  a 
portion  of  the  taxation  tor  the  army  and  navy  which  protected  our 
colnniea  came  out  of  the  pocket*  of  the  British  tftxpayer.  He  wished 
to  know  whether  it  waa  fuir  that  poor  Irishmen  shoiild  he  compelled 
to  pay  out  of  their  Bcanty  mewiH  for  the  support  and  protection  of  the 
people  of  Canada^  who  wi^re  better  able  to  do  bo  than  the  Irish  werei. 
He  cotild  not  see  why  the  working  claRses,  who  wero  barely  able  in  tnany 
parte  of  the  country  to  Uve  from  hand  to  mouth,  should  be  tsjctid  in  a 
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moostroualy  ilojuat  way  by  the  pceeent  syHtem  for  the  protection  of 
communitiee  fully  grown  up,  wtailtliy  and  w«l]'to-dt>.  He  aifiniMii 
that  it  wad  mo&t  unjust:,  and  could  not,  lottg  conciaue,  Adam  Siuilii 
proposed  a  far  belter  scheme  thsui  a  council.  He  proposed  an  im- 
perial Parliument  lA  the  pro[:>er  B&ivse  of  the  tenn,  in  which  all  tlie 
coloniea  should  be  represented.  Evea  in  his  time,  1776,  it  was 
thougiit  too  late  to  fotlow  such  a  course ;  and  ii'  it  was  too  Inte  tbaot 
uurely  it  was  too  late  now.  The  only  thing  we  could  do  waa  tu  let 
these  communities  govern  iheraselvea,  us  s  coaucii  Bitting  tn  London 
could  not  pQBBihJy  be  ao  eSective  as  one  held  in  the  country  whose 
aifkirs  it  waa  dealipg  with.  It  would  be  wise  to  leave  them  U>  pay 
their  own  tax^a,  and  let  u^  ccn^ne  ouTsi^ves  to  tb^  pttViQ^nt  ol*  oor 
own.  He  thought  this  would  be  u  good  thing  both.  £or  Canada  aod 
for  UB,  There  was  no  qttestioQ  that  the  existence  of  Canada  vaa  a 
weak  pomt  in  the  British  enipire.  The  nominui  connection  through  a 
GorerDor-Gaueral  was  one  of  our  wea'est  pointa,  and  we  could  tioi 
possibly  quarrel  with  America  ao  long  as  this  nominal  tie  ^dsied. 
This  question  tad  been  discussed  by  Mr.  Goldwln  Smith,  and  Vxaitmot 
Donneil  thought  that  that  geutlenmn  had  proved  almost  lo  a  detDOD- 
fitration  tht^t  the  only  argument  that  would  stand  the  criticisn  oj'  aa 
intelligent  mind  for  live  minutes  woa  that  of  prestige.  That  the  pre»> 
tige  of  our  colonial  empire  added  to  ours  meant  simply  the  appeanuiot 
of  Btrengtli  which  we  have  not. 

Mr.  Meknacsuava  (Madr^)  waa  glad  that  the  noble  curl  in  the  oonna 
of  his  remarks  had  stated  that  there  waa  a  great  want  uf  interest  fedl  tft 
thiEj  county  on  all  Indian  affairs,  and  hoped  his  Lordship  would  giva 
Bome  consideration  to  the  state  of  ]ndia  in  his  liiturelife.  Ke  considend 
that  the  best  nieana  of  prumuting  a  closer  union  between  this  cottoCrj 
and  India  waa  to  make  the  latter  understand  that  Jufitice  waa  done  with 
tliat  impartiality  and  fairness  of  which  the  Engliab  were  and  ought  (o 
be  ao  justly  proud;  and  to  make  them  understand  that  they  wort 
treated  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  witJi  their  fellow -subject*  of 
Great  Britain.  Unless  this  was  done,  we  would  never  recoDcile  India 
to  the  foreign  rule,  nor  lemove  the  disaflection  and  imprcBsion  that  J  UMic« 
was  not  rightly  administered.  The  tinancia Ire lations between  England  and 
India  would  also  require  to  be  equitably  adjusted  bcjbreall  discontent 
was  reuioved.  The  miBm.»Lnageuient  of  Indian  finance  had  become  of 
late  years  almost  a  scandiiL  Even  in  times  of  prosperity  and  peace 
the  expenditure  exceeded  the  iticome  for  carrj-ing  on  the  ordinary  work 
of  the  Government.  Whenever  the  interesta  of  England  and  India 
came  into  collision,  the  latter  was  Bure  to  suffer  and  be  compelled  U> 
give  way*  Another  crying  evil  waa  the  monopoly  of  aerFices  in  llxj 
country.  Me  did  not  understand  why  the  doctoring,  engineeriug, 
bridge- building  and  clerkships  should  be  monopolised  by  fingliihtnen. 
The  country  was  Hooded  with  European  agency,  and  he  wislied  that 
this  invsBion  of  the  foreign  eleoient  could  be,  as  it  otight  to  be,  checked. 
Azkotlier  suggestion  he  had  to  throw  out  wag^  that  they  felt  they  folly 
deserved  to  have  some  voice  in  the  administration  of  tLe  aJfairs  of  tiu 
country,  whether  in  England  or  India.  It  was  nothing  better  thui  a 
farce  to  have  the  Indian  budget  gravely  introduced  in  ihe  Uouao  of 
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Commons  when  tliere  waa  nothing  but  empty  benches.  If  ihememhera 
could  not  devote  suffioieiit  attention  to  the  fiubject,  let  the  farce  be  re- 

■  moved,  and  allow  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  to  be  at  ih*  he^id  of 
find  adcniiiister  the  aflkira  of  that  counCry, 
Mr.  M.  W.  Barrt  (London)  stated  that  the  theory  of  union  with 
the  coloniem  Tested  upon  the  nasumption  ol"  reiative  inferiority  and  su- 
periority of  race,  and  upon  the  farther  asHiimptkm  that  the  conjunction 
of  the  government  of  our  rHce  would  Ni  beneficwl  not  only  to  one 
strrmgor  but  a[so  to  a  weaker  section.  He  a^dtcd  any  impattiul  man  to 
look  at  the  history  of  our  colonies,  and  aay  whether  this  condition  had 
been  fuUilled.  If  our  ruJe  had  Iwjeri  aa  benignant  ns  wna  reprfihonted, 
how  was  it  that  we  were  so  muL-h  detested,  eapecially  in  India  and 
Ireland  ?  He  believed  with  Mr.  Maclie  that  there  waa  no  other  country 
more  ijualified  than  we  were  tn  lead  in  the  van  of  Government  in- 
ferior races,  that  was  auppoaiiig  euch  a  course  wax  imperative.  He 
did  not  believe  it  was  inctimbent  on  a  great  power  to  take  in  charge 
the  intereats  ot  peoples  far  more  nmtjerous  than  ourselves,  and  pre- 
BUmabty  able  to  lake  care  of  theineclv^s-  Commg  to  lat«r  timefl^  ho 
might  refer  to  the  annejcatiqn  of  ilie  Fiji  islmnds.  At  first  Lord  Car- 
narvon declined  to  accept  the  offej-,  but  nevertbeleas  still  retained  a 
hold  npon  it.  When  the  premier  of  these  islands  stipidated  certnin 
conditions^  Lord  Carnarvon,  although  unprepared  to  accede  to  ihem, 
sdll  held  him  to  the  o^ffer  of  cesaion.  We  were  bound  to  aAsmjie  that 
this  so-called  piime  mmiatex  was  the  exponent  of  the  intelligent  power 
of  the  country,  and  if  ao,  he  should  haive  been  recognised  and  trt-ated 
aa  giich.  Lord  Carnarvon  had  said  this  country  only  accepted  Fiji 
ns  a  Crown  culony,  wliich   simply  meant  it  would  be  governed  by 

■  liqartial  law.  The  result  wotild  he  a  repetition  of  the  old  niLserablo 
experience  of  colooieB  in  timew  post.  The  iftatement  thst  Cnnada  did 
not  wiah  to  be  severed  from  this  country  was  only  the  expression  of 
a  minority — the  destre  of  those  who  did  not  wiah  to  be  absorbed  by 

■  Che  United  Slates :  and  they  think  that  by  putting  ihemaetvcs  under 
the  Yriag  of  this  coimtry  they  will  poetpone  that  dreads  event.  The 
I  majority  of  the  people  ol'  Csnada,  he  had  good  reoeon  to  believe, 
tanxioualy  denired  union  with  the  United  StiUes.  h  was  therefore  time 
we  were  putting  llie  house  in  order  and  conducting  the  Government 
in  aqch  a  way  us  to  recognise  the  perfect  equal  right  of  all  subject*  of 
the  Crown  to  equal  civil  and  political  privilegcE.  What  wan  wanted 
was  a  local  or  mitional  parHament  in  each  country^  represented  it 
might  be  in  this  cowntry*  There  should  be  ii  representative  of  the 
country  in  ttie  imperial  Parliament,  not  only  a  repreaeutative  jjower^ 
but  n  [lower  in  proportion  to  numbers.  If  this  was  not  done,  he  had 
not  the  slight^Bt  hope  we  would  retain  our  hold  on  the  colomes. 

Mr.  W,  Bon^T  (London)  quite  disagreed  with  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Barry.  Sodetiea  tfke  thia,  and  Cbambora  of  Commerce  might  further 
the  movement  by  aaaisting  to  carry  out  what  had  been  foreshadowed 
in  Mr.  Chadwick's  jHiper,  CBpecially  as  regarded  telegrapba.  The  in- 
crease  of  facilities  referred  to  would  do  much  to  produce  the  solidarity 
of  the  empire. 

Dr.  TnowrsoN  begged  to  say,  iti  leferring  to  the  early  hiatory  of  the 
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ooloniea,  t^hat  as  far  as  America  was  coaceraed^  thej  Suud  no  quurvl 
with  the  English  natii.in.  He  wi&hed  tlixit  to  be  dUtin&tlj  understood 
und  reraembere(3.  TTieir  quarrel  waa  with  the  Mmjahy  tind  GoTemmeac 
of  the  day,  on  the  groiiiidl  that  they  were  taxed  without  representiitioo. 
If  weiiDW  perKuadcd  the  colonies  that  their  interest,  u  iderxticai  wich 
those  vt  England,  and  that  England  deaired  tbeir  prosperity  aa  her 
own,  whatever  the  formal  adjustment  and  conditions  ol'  union  might  be, 
the  end  vrould  aaanredly  he  giuned.  No«r  th&t  dlstau^  betW6Cn 
countiiefi  was  annihiLited  by  fiteatn  and  the  telegraph,  the  jeaioUff 
which  ibrm'^rly  existed  was  displaced  by  more  enJight^eTLed  viewa  oa 
political  economy,  and  it  was  now  impos^ble  that  iucb  groimds  of  com- 
plaint and  diriaion  should  arise  between  England  and  her  colooks  u 
unhappily  occurred  100  years  ago.  Lt  hud  heeu  said  that  at  the  cllMt 
of  the  recent  war  the  United  States  had  emerged  with  bitter  feelioAl 
towar<[s  everythiug  EngliBh.  Hie  hod  never  known  that  as  die  condi- 
tion of  the  public  miud  in  the  LTnited  SL-ites.  They  felt  that  they  hod 
a  grievance  with  the  British  Guvemment  upob  certain  pointe  of  inter* 
national  law— a  grievance  perhaps  with  some  portion  of  the  EngUih 
pTBRs  ;  with  tlie  Knglii^i  nation,  with  thingd  Engtv^h^  with  Engtiob  idem 
witli  English  instit^utions— ntver  I  They  cherished, these  as  their  own 
-^aa  amongst  the  most  glorious  of  their  traditions.  Demagoguea  tlienr 
Were  who  pandered  too  much  to  the  embittered  feelings  witli  which  die 
Irish  came  over,  and  who  tried  to  make  capital  out  d'  passing'  events; 
but  in  the  mind  of  the  thoughtful  people  of  the  tTnited  Statts  any  ftM-l- 
ing  of  bitternoss.  agiidiiHt  England  did'not  exist.  They  concurred  in  (lie 
desire  that  tlie  integrity  of  the  nation  should  remain  luumpaired  for 
the  highest  civi]i<^tion  of  maalcind  and  the  prosperity  of  the  world,       ' 

Mr.  M.A0NU9  RaNPAL  (Leith)  said  that  if  Canada  wished  to  b« 
severed  from  Great  Britain,  it  wa^  a  great  nii>*take  to  prevent  her.  The 
learned  Dublin  prufes^nr  and  his  ideits,  as  well  as  the  ideas  o{  (h« 
school:  of  polItic»l  economy  to  which  he  belonged,  tiiie  speiLker  look 
e^cccptioa  tu.  This  M^mchestei'  school  of  political  economy  wb«  fiul. 
sinking,  as  its  remedies  were  so  untenable  that,  it  was  itnpoaathle  to 
carry  them  out.  Their  doctrine  arose  frora  the  great  expentie  of  the 
colonies  to  GreJtt  Britain,  The  idea  of  a  general  council  as  lieiag  tlit 
beat  was  not  approved  by  many  gentJemen  who  preferred  repr»:senS»- 
lion  in  an  Imperial  Parliament.  To  make  room  for  represenluUtwi 
from  Ganadu^  several  unimportant  burglis  i^ouid  be  ditifranchiaed. 

Sir  George  Campbell  felt  he  was  in  the  position  of  one  who  lad 
already  taken  a  side,  because  in  his  address  aa  President  of  th«  d&> 
partment,  he  had  decidedly  expro^ed  the  opinion  ua  this  qiuentiont 
that  he  believed  the  idea  of  imJting  the  colooiea  with  the  empin 
in  a  perpetx^al  bond  of  love  and  union  for  ever  and  ei'er  waa  not 
posaible.  It  aeemed  to  him  that  Lord  Kosebery  suggested  diflicultiw 
in  the  way  of  union  of  this  kind»  rather  than  mlved  them.  He  entirely 
agreed  with  his  Lordahip  in  thinking  that  the  great  difEculty  lay  in 
the  ignorance  and  iudifFerenqe  which  prevailed  in  this  couatiy  in  T^fe- 
rence  to  the  coloniea.  lu  regard  to  India,  he  was  inclined  to  Uiiok 
that  that  ignortiitce  and  indifference  were  natural  and  insuperable.  It 
wua  hardly  poasible  to  bring  the  people  of  thia  country  to  take  aa 
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interest  in  the   very  rarioHfl  AffairB  of  th«  colonies  ivhen  they    had 

8uch  paramotint  intereats  uf  their  own  to  look  ftfi«r.  He  liaiJ  him- 
svilf  experienced  the  feeling  which  hsA  beeo  ^o  ubiy'  and  eloquently 
expressed  by  a  native  of  India  tbftt  day,  in  r^nrd  to  the  afiairH  of 
that  country  being  dificuased  hefore  empty  benches  in  the  House  of 
Coiumoas.  The  more  he  thought  and  inquired  on  thiu  subject,  he 
iru  led  to  lielievc  thiit  t)ie  feeling  vrtt»  naturel .  In  India  the  inEe- 
rests  were  most  complicated,  and  no  man  could  undertitand  thetn  who 
had  not  devoted  a  great  portion  of  his  life  to  their  irtudy.  The  aame 
retnarkn  were  appHcable  to  Canada  nnd  Atistralin.  They  perliapg  had 
dwelt  too  little  on  ecoornuicAl  considerations,  and  two  largely  i>n  the 
political  side  of  the  qviestioD.  He  agreed  with  the  gentleman  who  had 
referred  to  the  rektionabip  between  the  mother  country  and  the  colo- 
nieti,  and  considerBd  it  a  miKLakcn  analogy  to  compare  them  to  'mother 
and  dHiighter.'  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  position  of  Canada  very  much 
reseniliWd  that  of  a  grown-up  son,  and  our  relations  would  be  very 
miicb  regulated  by  the  analogy  between  these  two,  Canada  was  like 
a  grown-up  aon,  with  a  competency  of  his  own  nnd  cnpiible  of  earning 
bis  oim  bread.  He  said  to  hia  fntherj  'I  am  a  grown-up  man,  and 
know  how  to  Tnanage  my  own  affairRf  and  do  not  winb  yon  to  dictate 
to  me.  1  make  the  money  and  have  a  right  to  spend  it/  Tbis  was 
the  position  of  Canada,  and  this  grown-up  Hon  went  on  to  say»  *  Althougit 
1  do  not  approve  of  your  Inttrtertng,  Btill  I  am  ready  to  continue  the 
connection  so  aii  to  tiike  help  from  you.  You  nuiy  be  bound  to  nie 
but  I  beg  to  decline  being  bound  to  you.'  That,  lie  he^,  was  an 
unjuPt  and  unfair  connection.  As  long  oa  the  coJoniea  were  in- 
capable of  managing  their  own  aflair^  by  all  means  let  them  lean  on 
the  parenlaj  connection  ;  but  when  they  were  ftble  to  look  after  them- 
wlrea,  we  were  bound  to  look  to  OUT  own  iDt«r«t,  We  were  entitled 
then  to  fiHy,  '  You  may  like  to  leftn  on  ua,  but  we  do  not  care  to  be  leant 
upon  1o  that  extent  neoeaaary— we  wilt  only  agree  to  rJie  connection  if 
fair  on  both  aidea.  We  dbclina  to  have  a  one-aded  connection,  by  which 
we  are  bound  to  asaist  you  and  you  arc  in  no  way  bound  to  give  ua 
that  a!^8tanoe  without  which  it  would  not  be  a  litir  and  equal  bar- 
gain/ He  did  not  think  it  would  ever  be  posable  to  bind  Canada 
down  to  jisaist  «b  if  necGSflary^  but  at  the  aanie  time  he  thought  we  did 
not  pay  much  for  our  Belf-govLfrning  ccilanies.  He  did  not  g;nidge  the 
small  expenditure  whi^h  might  be  involved  if  timt  were  allj  but  the 
indirect  liahilttiea  wore  enormous.  In  the  case  of  Cimuda^  it  would  be 
a  Teiry  good  thing  if  hes:  position  prevented  a  quarrel  with  the  United 
Statea;  but  she  retarded  iia  in  de4ding  on  eijual  terni&  with  the  United 
States  and  might  expose  tia  to  humiliation  and  the  expenditure  ot 
millions  of  pounds  sJiy  day.  He  did  not  me  bow  we  gained  anything 
by  the  connection  except  in  the  tbrtn  oi'  isenLimeiit,  He  was  inclined 
to  think  that  in  the  ease  of  Canada  the  sooner  the  connection  with  the 
mother  country  waa  aevered  the  better.  (*No,  no'.)  We  could  not  jipply 
any  unifonn  rule  to  all  the  coloniea;  every  one  required  to  be  d«dt 
witli  according  <o  the  e:cigenc!e&  of  ite  own  caae,  They  had  not  ajl, 
like  Canada,  reacJied  «  Btate  of  maturity,  but  when  they  did  it  might 
he  necesearj   to  separate  from  ua.     Although    no    doubt    telegraphs 
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anniliilated  spsce,  fhey  did  not  flonihilAte  climate  nor  r^od^r  itivniity 
of  intereata  and  feeliuga.  He  hoped  the  good  witl  of  countries  woult] 
not  be  depemlent  upoti  the  direct  political  connection,  and  triiirt^rd 
that  aome  day  or  othei-  the  worlJ  would  be  united  in  a  general  foJeiml 
tiond,  Outade  of  such  a  federal  botid  he  did  not  think  thtre  coiJd  be 
permanf-nt  unity  of  this  country.  He  moved  that  the  paper  of  Mr. 
Chndwick  be  relerred  to  the  Council,  "with  a  request  to  cr-nsider  what 
action  should  he  token  for  the  promotion  of  a  cheap  and  extend«l 
Byetera  of  oc«an  telegraphy. 

The  motion  v&a  seconded  by  Mr,  Macfib,  fttid  agT«ed  Go. 


American  Pmr  Laieft  and  Pftbh'c  Charitiei,  By  F-  B. 
Sanborn,  General  Secretary  of  the  American  Sooi»l 
Science  Association,,  and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  State 
Charities  of  Maesachueetts. 

IN  the  narrow  limits  of  a  paper  presented  for  reading  at  the ' 
brief  session  of  a  Conojcss  so  coniprehen&ive  in  it*  range 
of  topics  as  that  now  assembled  at  Glasgow,  it  "vvill  not  be  ex- 
pected that  I  should  do  more  than  point  out  i^ome  of  the  f^etiera] 
features  and  more  important  provisions  of  poor-law  adininistnii' 
tion  in  the  United  States.  And  even  in  regard  to  the^e  it 
must  be  said  that  the  differences  of  conditioti  and  of  adminis- 
tration in  the  different  portions  of  that  vast  region  which  the 
Federal  Government  includes  in  its  juristliction  are  almost  ■» 
great  and  as  various  as  those  whicli  exist  on  the  continent  gf 
Kurope,  Pauperism  in  Louisiana  and  Florida  XR  aluio<^4  as 
unlike  pauperism  in  New  England  as  the  mendicancy  tif  Spain 
and  Kaples  is  unlike  the  poverty  of  Norway  or  of  Scotland. 
^Vt  that  the  differcnccfl  are  the  same  in  character*  however,  bat 
only  in  degree  of  contrast,  and  in  the  manner  wherein  tliey  we 
dealt  with  by  the  laws  and  customs  of  each  locality.  Yet  it  is 
to  be  noticed  that  the  poor-laws  of  New  Enfjland  and  Uie 
method  of  administering  them  have  for  centuries  had  a  tendency 
{very  pronounced  and  active  within  the  past  fifty  years)  to 
influence  and  modify  towards  similarity  tlie  diverse  conditions 
just  mentioned.  This  is  partly  by  reaaon  of  the  antiquity  and 
strictness  of  the  New  England  method^  which  has  been  more 
uniform,  I  will  venture  to  say,  than  thatof  the  mother  ci^nnlry. 
and  therefore  likely  to  prevail  over  f*yetcm&  that  were  more  lax. 
chanp;eable,  or  irregular.  Partly  also  it  is  because  New  England 
has  been  the  hive  from  which  have  swarmed  theemigranU  who 
Itave  colonized  a  greater  part  of  tlie  United  States  ami  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  than  has  been  settled  and  eliaped  into 
civilisation  by  any  other  race  of  coLonisU.     Very  early,  and  in 
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Tery  subtle  and  forcible  ways,  did  the  New  England  element 
penetrate  the  rest  of  the  colonies  and  provinces  that  now  com- 
pose the  older  States,  and  the  Eastern  divisions  of  British 
America;  and  wherever  they  went  these  long-headed  and  long- 
banded  Yankees  carried  their  institutions  with  them.  When 
they  went  to  colonise  California,  25  years  ago,  they  took  their 
bouses  ready-made  for  building  along  with  them — a  type  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  colonised  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick  100  years  ago.  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  in 
part  even  earlier,  Ohio  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and 
every  new  district  successively  as  fast  as  it  has  been  opened 
to  settlement.  Thus  we  iind,  quite  naturally,  that  the  spirit 
And  manr  of  the  forms  of  the  New  England  poor-laws  exist  in 
States  where  the  conditions  of  New  England  pauperism  are 
scarcely  to  be  discerned. 

It  18  hardly  correct,  however,  to  speak  of  the  pauperism  of 
New  England,  or  of  any  part  of  America,  as  New  England  or 
American  pauperism.  That  evil  is  and  always  has  been  chiefly 
an  imported  one.  What  we  have  has  been  mainly  grafted  upon 
110  irom  a  foreign  stock,  or  bred  from  the  imported  seed  which 
African  slavery  has  scattered  in  our  soil.  Europe  (and  chiefly 
the  United  Kingdom),  along  with  the  Southern  States  of  our 
Union,  are  the  most  prolific  sonrees  of  pauperism  in  America ; 
and  they  are  so  because  they  have  fostered,  as  our  Northern 
States  have  not,  a  needy  proletarian  class,  accustomed  to  depend 
npon  alms,  or  upon  the  providence  of  others,  for  at  least  a  part 
of  its  support.  Such  a  class,  however  created,  is  tiie  hotbed 
of  pauperism,  and  wherever  the  institutions  or  the  accidents  of 
a  nation  produce  this  class  and  make  it  permanent,  there 
pauperism  becomes  inveterate  and  almost  incurable,  as  it  has 
often  been  declared  to  be  in  Great  Britain.  Until  lately  it  is 
certain  that  the  institutions  of  the  free  States  in  America  did 
not  tend  to  breed  this  proletarian  class,  transmitting  its  charac- 
teristics by  inheritance,  and  unable,  except  in  individual  cases, 
to  rise  above  the  distressed  circumstances  in  which  it  finds 
itself.  The  agricultural  population  of  the  country  and  the 
tenement  house  population  of  the  cities,  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  must  be  constantly  on  the  verge  of  pauperism,  and 
bnndreds  of  thousands  are  always  over  the  brink  and  in  the 
■lough  itself.  In  England  alone,  where  perhaps  pauperism  is 
urorse  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  the  average  number  of 
paupers  is  very  nearly  a  million  persons ;  in  France,  though 
much  less,  it  is  still  large,  and  so  it  is  in  Belgium,  in  Germany, 
in  Italy,  and  in  Spain.  We  probably  shall  not  be  extravagant 
if  we  set  down  the  constant  number  of  paupers  in  Europe  at 
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5,000,000,  without  reckoniDg  the  lately  emancipated  Be 
serfs,  (tf  whose  coudition  we  tnow  little.  From  thia  morals  ni 
poverty  come  tuany  of  the  streams  tJial  find  their  way  lo  mi. 
Faupemm  is  not  native  to  America,  butiiujmrted  and  continued 
here;  and  however  careful  we  raay  be  to  provide  for  our  own 
poor,  and  to  extirpate  the  cauaes  of  poverty  amoug  us,  wc 
shall  always  find  our  efforts  largely  neutralised  by  thede  freah 
importations  from  England,  Germany,  Ireland,  and  the  other 
countries  that  send  us  their  emigi'ante.  This  la  a  natural  odd- 
sequence  of  our  position  among  the  nations,  and  must  be 
accepted  as  such,  alyng  with  the  grreater  advantages  which  wc 
derive  from  the  same  source.  The  blending  of  races  and 
nationalities  on  this  continent  is  one  result  of  that  vrave  of  emU 
gration  which  brings  with  it  a  sediment  of  pauperism  ad  well 
aa  the  force  that  develops  and  stimulates  our  nation. 

But  we  have  also  a  source  of  pauperism  nearer  home — ^tb« 
degradation  of  the  coloured  labourers  of  the  South.  Tbia 
popiiliitton  is  by  no  means  eo  formidable  to  ua  by  engendering 
j>auj)erism  as  ia  the  ji^eat  Qiass  of  European  poverty,  for  il  k 
as  >'et  much  more  tnanageable,  and  there  is  good  hope  that  tlu 
inSucnces  now  at  work  to  extend  civilisation  among  the  SoutiMni 
people  of  all  colours  will  gradually  improve  their  own  condition. 
But  for  many  years  to  come  the  freedmen  at  the  South  will  i 
need,  in  a  peculiar  degree^  the  oversight  of  philanthropTi  ftl»d 
their  claim  to  attention  cannot  be  neglected  witliout  risk  to  the 
whole  countrj'.  The  North  lult  not  be  likely  to  receive  maur 
of  them,  whence  they  will  be  repelled  by  the  climate,  as  well 
ae  detained  at  the  South  by  other  causes.  But  some  find  their 
way  to  the  North,  and  among  them,  as  the  overseers  of  the  poor 
everywhere  know,  is  nn  undue  jjroportion  of  persons  dependeDt 
on  public  charity^  or  under  sentence  tor  crime  and  intsdemea* 
nors,  Pauperism  and  crime  being  closely  connected*  as  £dwaid 
LivioCTBton  and  other  philosophical  observers  have  long  since 
remarked,  we  find  the  same  thing  true  of  the  {Kmrest  part  of 
the  British  and  German  emigratiou  to  this  country.  Hence 
both  crime  and  pauperism  are  noticeably  most  common  in  thoee 
States,  like  Xew  York  and  New  England,  whereon  the  wave 
of  emigration,  rolling  across  from  Europe)  fii-st  strikes  and 
deposits  its  sediment. 

New  England,  as  being  the  earliest  settled  portion  of  ih« 
country,  naturally  had  the  first  system  of  poor-laws,  and  these, 
quite  as  naturally,  were  baaed  on  the  English  j>oor-Jaw*,  One 
important  part  of  the  New  England  code,  however,  the  *  Law 
of  Settlement  *  as  it  is  called,  in  its  origin  seems  not  to  have 
been  so  much  indebted  to  the  English  law  aa  is  ooaunouly  sup- 
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Vposed ;  for  the  settlemeDt  law,  properly  Bpeaking^  did  not  come 
into  existence  in  England  until  1662,  wliea  the  statute  of  14 
Charles  IL,  cap,  12,  authorUed  the  removal  of  a  pauper  to  his 
own  pari^b  from  a  place  where  he  had  remained  le«e  than  forty 
days.  Previously  that  power  did  not  exiet,  although  in  1601 
^he  celebrated  statute  of  4ii  Elizabeth,  cap.  2,  had  made  pro- 
visioD  fnr  the  poor  by  establiehing  a  system  of  compuL&ory 
relief.  This  statute  is  the  fouudutioa  both  of  English  jmor-law, 
and  of  the  poor-laws  of  New  England  and  of  the  ^rreater  part 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  British  America.  The  EnglUh 
aettlement  law  waa  preceded  in  New  Eujj;land  by  a  colonial  law 
a«  ancient  aa  16-19^  which  in  the  Plymouth  Colony  covered  both 
provision  for  support  and  removal  of  paupers.  It  wan  ordered 
in  that  year  "  that  the  court,  or  any  two  magistrates  out  of  court, 
abali  have  power  to  determine  all  difference  about  a  lawful 
settling  and  providing  for  poor  persons,  and  shall  have  power 
to  dtspoee  of  all  uoeettled  persons  into  such  towrns  &&  tbey  uhall 
jud^e  to  be  most  tit  for  the  maintenance  of  such  persona  and 
their  families  and  the  most  ease  of  the  country/  This  waa 
followed,  in  1655,  by  a  statute  which,  after  reciting  that  there 
was  great  complaint  by  reason  of  strangers  pressing  into  towns 
without  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants,  there  being  'no  law  to 
prevent  the  same/  empowered  towns  to  prevent  the  coming  in 
of  auch  persons  uithoui  the  *  allowance  ol'  the  prudential  men,' 
and  Ui  require  ^ecunty  at  their  entrance  from  those  that  brought 

■  them  in.  In  1659,  ^  for  the  avoiding  of  all  future  inconveni- 
ences referring  to  the  settling  of  poor  persons,'  it  was  ordered 
*  that  when  any  j>erson,  with  bis  family,  or  in  case  he  hath  no 
family,  shall  be  resident  in  any  town  or  peculiar  of  this  juris- 
diction for  more  than  three  months  without  notioo  given  to  such 
person  or  persona  .  .  .  .  that  the  town  is  not  willing 
that  they  should  remain  as  an  inhabitant  amongst  them  ; '  or, 
^rif  they  should  remain  after  such  notice^  and  there  should  be 
^^  no  application  by  the  selectmen  to  the  next  county  ctturt  for 
relief,  then  such  persons  were  to  be  relieved,  in  case  of  neces- 
sity, by  the  inhabitanU  of  said  place.'  In  1675  this  statute 
was  modified  respecting  those  persons  who  had  been  driven  from 
their  home  through  'the  present  cidamity  of  the  war'  (King 
Philip's  Indian  \Var),  and  their  sup|M)rt,  when  relatives  wore 
unable  to  provide^  was  thrown  upon  the  ^  public  treasury.' 

■  All  this  legislation  was  within  the  present  boundaries  of 
Maasachusetis,  and  this  law  of  1676,  now  neariy  two  centuriea 
old,  waa  the  foundatiou  of  the  present  di\Tsion  of  the  public 
poor  in  that  State  into  "  town  paupers  '  and  ^  State  paupers  * — 
the  two  classes  now   being  about  equally  numerous*     At  that 
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time  New  England  was  snbstantially  llietwo  ftolonie*of  Mi 
chusetts  and  Cfinnectictit,  wpon  which  the  other  New  Engtauij 
ciilonies  depended;  the  population  of  the  whole  region  in  lfi7J 
Ijting  but  litlle  more  than  50,000  persons,  where  there  are  «o« 
3,500,000.      Ab  early   as    1673    both   Massachusetts  and  Con 
necticut  had   puhlSshed  books  of  laws,  wherein,  by   brief  uwij 
simple  atntutes.  sufficient  relief  was  proiided  for  the  iXK»r 
the  colonies.     Every  town   was  to  eu[iport  its  own   people  in 
jxjverty,  and  a  residence   of  no  more  than   three  monfhit 
pufficieut  to  give  a^ettlement  iu  any  town,  provided   the  rc«i- 
dent  had  not  been  warned  to  depart  hy  tlje  town   authorities 
Apparently  the  office  of  overseer  of  the  poor*  which  had  b^ett 
rreated  in   England  by  xict  of  Parliament   rn   1572,  was 
introduced  in  New  England  until  1 691 ,  when  it  was  CBtablifih« 
by  law  ill  Mu&sachusetts  ;   but  its  duties   had   been   |>erforme 
by  other  officers.    We  find  mention  of  almshouses  in  the  large! 
towns  during  the  Colonial   period   which  eloaed  in  1692.     The! 
New  England  colonies  then  became  four  Provinces  under  ruvald 
govemora,  nnd  this  form  continued  until  177J,  when  the  w*r< 
independence  rpiitored    to  the  people  the  power  of  chcKwing  tllj 
their  magistrates,  as  they  had  done  intlie  Colonial  period  frmaj 
16i!(,   to    1692.     During  the   Provincial  ]teriod   (16<)2-1775)| 
the  laws  and  customs  of  the  mother  country  were  introdur*^! 
in  New  England  and  other  parts  of  America  with  lesB  oppwi-{ 
tton  and  modification  than   before—yet  it  does  not  appear  that] 
the  English  settlement  law,  or  the  English   statutes  in   regBnl| 
to  the  relief  and  occupation  of  the  poor,  ever  became  the  law! 
of  any  considerable  |>ortion  of  America;  while  in  New  Kn|;tand  i 
an  entirely  distinct  and  different  laxv  of  settlement  grew  up, 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  inhabitants,  and  was  ac- 
com]'iinied   hy  a  systematic  method  of  poor-Jaw   relief  which, 
gradually  extended  into  other  parts  of  the  country,  as  has  before  < 
been  said.     The  strictness  of  the  New  England  settlement  laws  I 
has  been   imitated  in  but  few  of  the  newer  States,  an*i  of  Ut*  ' 
years  hns  been  greatly  relaxed  in  New  Englond  itself ;  but  the 
jn-acticiil  measures  for  relieving  the   poor   that   New    England 
calmly    adoj>ted   have    now    become   almost   universal     in    the , 
Northern   and  Western  States.     The   principal  difference  he- 1 
(ween  the  poor-law  administration   in    New   England    and  the 
newer  States  is,  that  in  the  latter  the  cotttify^  rnthor  thnn  tlir 
toinn^  has  the  duty  nf  relieving  the  poor  Iniposeti  up<ifn  it;  wlnlc 
in  New  England  the  strength   and   \itality  of   the    township 
organisation  have  been  such  that  the  counties  have  little  to  di» 
with   the  support  of   the   poor,  save  in  a  single   State   (New 
Hampshire),  where  they  divide  with  the  towue  the  poor-Uw 
adimnifelrntiQn, 
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Whether  supported  by  the  townships  nr  tiie  t'ounties,  the 
pprmanent  poor  in  the  United  States  are  generally  plneeil  in 
almshouses  or  *  poorhouaea  *^tiiis  term  corresponding  to  thf 
English  word  '  workhouse  ^ — wliiJe  the  cadmil  poor  are  relieved 
by  aid  in  their  own  famrhes.  There  tu-e  probably  iu  New 
EiJgland  nearly  "00  of  these  aluighou-sed,  the  lartjest  of  wblc-h 
are  the  St^ite  Alm&hou&e  of  Massachusetts  at  Tewkesbury,  con- 
taining more  than  800  ]mupcrs;  the  City  Almshouse  of  Bosttm, 
containing  more  than  300  ;  and  one  or  two  of  the  county  ahns- 
hoUBes  iti  New  llarupiibire,  contaitiing  perha]fs  150  ]>aupei's 
each.  The  whole  number  of  iii-Uoor  paujjers  in  New  EiigUind 
docs  not  now  exceed  15,000,  or  an  avora*;e  of  less  than  2J  iu 
each  almahouse.  In  the  217  town  and  city  alriUDhou6e&  uf 
MasRacbusetts  in  1873  the  whole  number  of  inmateii  was  but 
6,768,  or  26  in  each;  while  the  averaf^e  number  during  the 
year  was  but  2,579,  or  12  in  each  alm&houge*  Outside  of 
New  Enj^Iand  the  almshouses,  beiug  either  in  eities  or  in 
counties,  are  larj^er.  Thus,  lu  the  56  county  poothouses  of 
the  State  of  New  York  the  average  number  of  inmates 
during  1873  was  about  100;  while  in  the  six  city  alinshousea 
of  the  same  SState  the  average  number  of  inmatea  was  about 
I, (}(){}.  In  the  58  county  and  local  almshouses  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  1872,  the  average  number  of  iumateH  was  about  12.5  ; 
but,  excluding  the  great  almshouse  of  Philadelphiaj  with 
3,000'  inmates,  the  averajje  ^vould  be  but  80  for  the  rest  of 
the  State,  In  90  county  almdiouses  of  Illinois  the  average 
number  ^^(  inmates  seems  U)  have  been  something  like  20,  in 
50  almshouses  in  Michigan  about  30,  in  26  county  almshouses 
in  Wisconsin  about  30.  in  28  town  almshouses  in  Rhode 
Island  about  15.  In  these  sev^en  States,  which  now  contain 
more  than  15,000,(KKI  inhabitautf*,  there  were  in  1873  about 
530  ahuahouses,  or  an  average  of  one  almshouse  for  each 
280,0(X)  inhabit-ants.  These  530  almshouses  contained  in  1873 
an  average  number  of  about  30."iOO  iumatcr),  or  something 
more  than  50  to  each  ahuehouj^e ;  the  eoet  of  maintaining  them 
with  a  constant  pojudation  of  30,000  wais  between  /3j5nO,000 
and  Jf4,000,0t>0  in  1873,  being  aii  average  weekly  cuhI  of 
eomething  more  than  S2.'25  (i*ay  eight  shillings  sterling)  per 
week.  The  additional  sum^  expended  in  tliese  aeren  St^ttes 
for  the  supjKirt  of  lunatic  pau[)e>'s,  the  ejck  [loor  in  hospitale, 
prtor  children,  etc*  may  be  estimated  at  ^:i,O00,000  more  ;  and 
the  mun^  expended  in  out-door  relief,  strictly  speaking,  were  per- 
hajw  i*2, 0(10,000  more;  making  the  total  poor'law  expenditure, 
in  a  i>opulatian  of  l^^OOO^OOC^,  about  «7 ,500,000  (1,500,OOOA)- 
At  thia  rnte  the  pooi'-Iasv  expevdlturea  of  the  whole  iiuliou 
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wouM  be  about  ^0,000,000  annually,  or  somethiogr  less  than 
4,000,000/.     But.  these  seven  States  in  reality  ex[>end  more  in 
proportioD   to  their  pr*puIation  than   the  rest  of  the  c«umrj 
drjes;  and  it  is  probably  a  safe  estimate  to  say  that  the  whol 
UDited   States,   with    u    population    at    the    preBent    time 
42,000,000,  pays   annnal]y  for  the  support  and   relief  of   it 
public    poor    nbout    /15,OUO,000,    or    something    lea*     thiui] 
3,000,000?.^ 

The  eeveii  States  above  named  have  been  selected  becnuw 
in  them  the  statistics  of  pauperiem  have  for  some  yeare  been 
more  oarefully  collected  than  iu  the  other  thirty  States,  and 
this  for  the  reason  that  in  each  ol  the  &even  a  l*ofir-law 
Board — or  something  resembling  one— haa  been  efltablished, 
and  has  made  reports  to  the  Legislature,  Thcee  bureaux 
geuerully  bear  the  name  of  *  Board  of  Charitiea/  and  the  fint 
WB£  organiijcd  in  Ma.ssachuaett:g,  eleven  years  ago^   under  an 


'  ^  7^  Kinth  Ctnstix  of  tie  Vmted  Statf$'  (rol.  u  p.  iHGB)  ««tj  thia  taet  IStftha. 

>MLr  coding  June],  1S70,  at  jM0.930.429«  ia  a  populHtiDiinf  38,5AS,37I.  or;t  litii 
inorH  tbau  '2b  ceiita   (od6  abilliag)  f-or  each  tauiibitnal.     Mj   <i«rTtnJit<>  is  hu(;fa«ib1 
\iiiing  nearly  36  ceuU  (Iv.  3d,)  Cut  cticb  inhabitant.     Tht?'  Ce>nBu«  t*t<tt«,  Uwagb  i 
ingwDioiiBly  mnde  up.iic«orditig  to  an  aitiBeinl  thoo^  of  pau[M?ri(itn  inteou*!  t^Uht* 
huid  of  Ihfi  CfU9Uf>  Bure.111.  ciinnoC  ]sg  deprnded  on  ^vub  tor  tli«Tr  ti^i>-tti 
guntrii]  results^  *nd  art  exceediiiir  incqrrect  in  detail  and  for  purpose*  of  c<^inf 
ThuH  iliei  Viblv  on  pnge  !iG&  fpvcn  Uiv  year^ii  cost  in  MnBui^fa uMilt«  «t  ^1,1]. 
IV  tot^l  TDJiiiif^Htly  m^ido  Up  frr>in  t\w  three  iteiafl — ^8d4.006>d4  ou  pugf  493 1 
t^tirenth  Report:  of  tb«    Mftasnohusr-Us  BoAPcl  of  Charitiw  (for  1670), /24l/ 
(iu  pagti  44D  of  [lio  sHiue  Ruport,  and  ^25,000  on  Ibe  ^in(<<  pii|^r.      But  tii>  an  It^rail 
iudiiuA  at  leiLHt  ^61,000  vhich  Iras'  ^id  for  the  nifnDten»nfe'  of  InoitltCB  n\ 
anylnma  for  the  instine — ii  ckss  whk'h  iho-  Cenius  retanis  (tttirbwi  Tji  exolu'Io  Irw 
tk«  computfitian.     Upon  thi^thi^ry.  th«i  Kportad  cost  in  MasMcbufrette  ntDtel  <b« 
F«.lyeiiii  to  ^8fi0,604,  fhua  allowing  nil  crpor  of  at  least  30  f.ef  ceoL  iu  thftt.-  fl^rr«.i 
A  aimiliir  tttoe  iippeaw  in  rhti  cfium  uf  '  porsooH  recuiving  huppori.  June  ].  1S"0,*| 
for  of  the  lp,T77  bvX  down  fiu-  MufisAchiit^l  to  not  Itas  thitii  1,40U  'vrtrr  at  that  tin*  ' 
inniJLtes  of  lanntii.' ho^pitnlvand  nnyluma.     A  mach   grentor  blujlder   is  made  in 
ptALingr  the  [LAtivity  of  theae  6,777  pfiuperft  of  Alti&6dc1iiii»ttL!>,  of  whom  onljr  ^t 
Hre  Bftdown  MB  of  foreign  birtA,  In  feet,  mare  than  1,60(1  wereof  fofet^  Inrth,  t»i 
proUlbly  morotlian  3,o00  wwe  of  foreign  part  nttii^r.     The  uorabbr  of  forrijri-bcru 
pnuper^  in  JUuin?.  whi;ro  the  whol#  foreigu-bi^rQ  popnlatioD  wan  lesa  thtm  6fl'.(KM. 
IS  given  us  4-U  ;  while  MBssachuBetts.  iritL  a  foreign-bcm  popnlntjon   of  S'iS.319 
(mure  tbait^fi't??  LiniL-s  au  tnuny  as  Mqidg),  im  given  but  3flt  lOTeign-born  |i»iipMft — 
ouly  gis  mora  th^in  Xew  liKinpahiro'.  which  IifkI  less  than  SO.OOO  forel^-hm  it- 
lia'hitanls.     He-w  York,    with   ],l3t4^3ii3  foreigri-hnFi)   reoidclits,  is  crediUd  vitb 
ft.  1 47  foKign-born  pEup&«",  or  ouo  iatnrerj  142,  New  Hampl^hi^ew^th  om-  in  vrwf 

79.  and  Miisanchusotts  otilj  oii^  In  eVery  927.  In  ftict.  tiler?  apo  onlj  on#  or  tro 
ytat«fi— N«w  Yoplt  being  one — whii*h  hjiT*  a  krger  proportion  of  for^gn  {Wifvi 
than  iyiflKSachU[£^6t(e^  Agiiin,  with  h^n*  thftn  onc^faurtPi'nLh  of  the  vfaole  pMiMr  | 
population  (8,000  out  of  llG.OtlO),  Mrit!i«ai!hu5t>tta  is  creditiy.1  wiTh  more  tlmiiftlvoth 
pfift  of  th>c  'vliolo  pHupcr  ani,  while  ?4ew  York,  with  laorti  th&n  three  tiaoiu 
Tilling  p;iuperH(2fiJ>^^  1,13  «redltM  with  ))at  tittle  rtior?  tbun  (vice  tfae  cott  nf  Mw- 
anuhn-'^tts  for  poor-lHW  expenditure  (gi.&H^.ZM}.  Ab  ii  aifttt*?  of  fact,  th*  poor- 
Ihw  •.xpcnditures  of  the  Citj  of  New  Yorli  are  geaitat  thaa  tbotte  uf  MjuuHrbtoetti. 
n.iid  io  the  wh^'lo  StuC^  of  Nrv  York  they  exceed  ^3,600,000  B^ituA  «lc«t 
/1, 100,400  in  KanmchiiMUa. 
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Act  of  the   State  Tjegialature    passed  April  9,  1863.     Other 
States  foUoived  the  example  of  Masstichuaetts  and  or^aQiaedl 
such  boards,  «s  fuUows : — Ohio  and  New  York  in  1867  ;    IIU- 
nois.    North   Carolma,    Pennsylvanifli  and   Rhode  Island   in 
1S69;   WUcotimn  and  Michigan  iti   1871;   Missouri  la  1872: 
id  Connecticut  and  Kansas  in  1873.    In  all,  therefore,  twelve 
ites,  with  an  agf^rcgate  pojmlation  of  more  than  20,000,000, 
Jive  established   Poor-law    Boards;    but  in   North   Carolina, 
)faio,  and  Missouri  they  have  been  abolished,  and  in  ConneC'^ 
icut  and  Kani^ntiL  arc  so  recent  ae   to  have  effected   but  little^ 
Massachusetts  and   in   Pennsylvania  they  liave  been  the 
lofit    active  and     the  most  comprehensive    in    their   action ; 
»ving  undert-akeo   in  those  two  States  to   '  investigate  and 
iper\"ise  the  whole  s^yatem  of  cbaritahle  and  correctional  m- 
ititntions,*  including  the  prisons,  the  achools  for  deaf-^mutes  and 
"ke  blind,  and  the  charitable  establishments  not  concerned   in 
*e  expenditure  of  the  poor  rates.     Indeed,  there  are  no  poor 
tt^a  in  the  United  States  corresponding  to  the   poor  rates  of 
tngland — that  is,  no  special  tax  levied  for  the  suppf.»rt  of  the 
jr  upon  property  of  a  jtarticular  description.    A  certain  sutn 
'  *pp''"pt"iated  in  each  town,  each  county,  and  each  State  for 
le  maintenance  of  the  poor,  and  this  is  taken  from  the  com- 
mon   treasury,  which  is  supplied    by   the   general   taxation  of 
lie  town,  county,  or  State.     In  ujost  of  the  States  the  sums 
jprupriated   by  the   Legislature  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
>r  are  small,  being  mainly  for  the  support  of  lunatic  hos- 
fitals,  Bchofds  for  orphans  and  for  idiotfi,  etc.;  or  special  grants 
aid  of  hospitals,  dispensaries,  etc.,  under  private  control. 
Massachusetts  alone  there  is  a  largje  class  of  *  State  paupers,' 
Dth  satie  and  inaane,  for  whose  support  the  Lcgiiilature  annu- 
Jy  provides,  at  a  cost  of  some  iJ2jO,000  a  year.     In  Couuec- 
;ut  and  a  few  other  States  there  is  a  small  niuuber  of  *  State 
lupers ;'  but  the  rule  in  America,  as  in  England,  is  that  the 
>r  shall  be  mainiaincd  in   the   locality  in   which   they  are 
iwnd- — either  the  county  or  the  townabip.     And  since  few  of 
lese  hicftlitiej?  have  been  in  the  habit  of  reporting  their  poor" 
Iw  expenses  and  the  number  of  their  paupers,  except  once  in 
years,  and  that  very  imperfectly,  to  the   National  Census 
ircau,  it  is  quite  impossible  as  yet  to  obtain  a  general  view 
public  charity  in  the  United  States  with  any  exactness  of 
Utetical  detail.     It  is  only  in  a  few  States  that  maintain  such 
*Oi;tr-law    Boards  as   nave    been    mentioned  (an<l   not  abvaya 
there)  that  the  statistics  of  pauperism  can  be  gathered  with 
much    completeness.      Wherever  this    is  done,  it   is  usually 
>und  that  the  tables  of  the  census  have  underatated  the  num- 
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her  and  cnat  of  the  public  poor,  as  well  as  the  number  of  titi 
insane,  of  the  deaf-mutes,  and  other  dependenU.  Thus  in 
Michigan,  where  statistical  retuma  have  lately  been  required 
for  annual  publtcntiony  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  poctr  in 
1873  was  J*403,096,  where  only  ^269,682  was  reported  in  ihe 
census  of  1870 — an  increase  of  nearly  50  per  cent,  iu  tJiree 
years.  Occasionaily,  however,  ag  in  Massachusetts,  the  ful- 
ness of  returns  for  a  series  of  yeara  leads  to  an  exaggeration 
of  the  uunibei*  and  cost  of  the  poor  in  the  annual  reports. 

The  moi-e  important  characteristics  of  Americftu  p>au[j4?ri.sB 
can  be  broadly  read,  perhai>9,  without  the  microscopic  aid  (i( 
elaborate  statistics.  At  any  rate  this  could  be  done  n  fei 
years  ago,  and  even  since  the  great  civil  war  began  to  distnr 
the  reltttions^pollticiil, social,  and  econonucal^of  the  Amencaifl 
people.  Poverty  has  often  been  the  condition  of  a  grea 
number  of  my  countrymen,  and  was  the  general  attribute 
the  whole  country  for  half  a  century  after  the  war  for  imle>] 
pendence  began  in  1775;  but  pauperism  has  always  beenj 
foreign  to  us.  The  dependence  of  one  class  upon  another,  itiid 
of  any  class  upon  the  giwernment,  local  or  national,  has  hrcn^ 
repugnant  to  American  sentiment*  and  institutions  ;  and  tliwsej 
races  wliich  have  joined  themselves  to  us,  without  having  theii 
personat independence  vigorously  developed,  find  it  wonderfullj 
stimulated  after  a  generation  or  two  of  freedom  and  seiy 
reliance.  Even  the  negro,  one  of  the  most  dependent  of 
human  family,  is  establishing  a  cupacily  for  self-hctp  that  wi 
scarcely  anticipated  by  his  friends,  while  it  falsiiies  the  pre- 
dictions of  his  enemies.  He  has  not  past^ed  from  the  condition  ^j 
of  a  chattel  to  that  of  a  citizen  without  eiicounteriog  grare^f 
risks,  among  which  are  mendieancy  and  deliberate  or  uQavoid-^^ 
able  idleness ;  but  his  race  ^^  not  yet  furnish  America  with 
so  many  paupers  as  Ireland  has  sent  us  or  bred  among  ns», 
According  to  the  census  r*^turnfl  there  were  scarcely  mor«* 
coloured  paupers  in  the  whole  United  States,  among  a  coloured 
papulation  of  4,8WO,OO0,  than  there  were  of  foreign  paupcni  ui , 
the  two  States  of  New  York  and  Ohio  alone,  with  a  foreign- 
born  population  (reported)  of  U5U0,UU0.^  Probably  the' 
cntoored  paupers  will  increase  during  the  jiresent  decade,  bu( 
that  increase  is  not  alarming;  leas  so  than  the  tnanifefitationa 
of  growing  mendicancy  and  idleness  in  the  great  cities  of  the 
North,  where  the  labouring  population  is  now  more  than  half 
made  up  of  persons  of  foreign  j>arentftge.     In  the  city  of  New 
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'  There  Were  9,400  MloureJ  paupers  in  thewdoJu  couritrj';  in  New  Vofk  81147 
niiii  iu  Ohio  814  forei^D-boni  puupeTB— u  lulai  uf  8>£!31. 
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York,  for  example,  containing,  as  is  supposed,  600,C00  persons 
of  foreign  birth  or  parentage  out  of  the  million  who  inhabit  it, 
there  were  seen  last  winter  the  most  alarming  indications  yet 
witnessed  in  America  of  an  able-bodied  pauperism,  such  as  is 
common  enough  in  Europe.  From  a  paper  read  at  the  May 
meeting  of  the  American  Social  Science  Association  in  New 
York,  the  following  description  of  what  took  place  may  be 
cited  as  the  testimony  of  a  competent  witness : — 

*  IKDISCRIMINATE   CHARITr   IN  KEW   YORK.' 

*  New  York,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  large  manufacturing 
centre,  and  employs  great  numbers  of  artisans  and  mechanics. 
It  has  also  a  vast  number  of  ordinary  day-labourers,  as  well  as 
ftn  unusual  number  of  those  who,  in  the  best  of  times,  just  keep 
their  heads  above  water.  When  the  industrial  and  business 
paDic  came  upon  the  city  last  autumn,  it  was  seen  at  once 
by  the  benevolent  and  fortunate  classes  that  widespread  distress 
would  ensue 

'  Despite  the  warnings  of  the  experienced,  soup-kitchens  and 
free  lodgings  were  opened,  by  public  and  private  means,  with 
the  utmost  liberality,  in  various  portions  of  New  York,  last 
winter,  and  enormous  sums  were  contributed  by  pnvate  citizens 
for  these  popular  benefactions.  Before  the  winter  was  over, 
however,  most  of  those  engaged  in  them  regretted,  without 
doubt,  that  they  had  ever  taken  part  in  these  kindly  but  mis- 
taken charities.  The  reports  of  competent  observers  show 
what  were  their  effects.  The  announcement  of  the  intended 
opening  of  these  and  kindred  charities  immediately  called  into 
the  city  the  floating  vagrants,  beggars,  and  paupers,  who 
wander  from  village  to  village  throughout  the  State.  The 
streets  of  New  York  became  thronged  with  this  ragged,  needy 
crowd ;  they  filled  all  the  station-houses  and  lodging-places 
provided  by  private  charity,  and  overflowed  into  the  island 
almshouses.  Street- begging,  to  the  point  of  im}x>rtunity, 
became  a  custom.  Ladies  were  robbed,  even  on  their  own 
doorsteps,  by  these  mendicants.  Petty  offences,  such  as 
thieving  and  drunkenness,  increased.  One  of  the  free  lodgings 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  established  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Charities,  became  a  public  nuisance  from  its  rowdyism  and 
criminality. 

'  Nor  would  these  paupers  work.  On  one  occasion  the  alms- 
house  authorities   were    discharging  a   band   of  able-bodied 

'  Journal  o/SoeitU  Science  (Hard  &  Honghton,  New  York),  No.  vi.  p.  75. 
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paupers,  andj  having  nee<3  of  some  light  out-door  l&bour  on 
the  island,  they  offered  these  men  what  is  thought  good  oouotry 
wages — tliat  is,  ^15  permonth  and  board.     Tnej  unanimouslM 
refused,  preferring  the  free  lodgings  and  free  lunches  of 
city. 

*  But  with  these  "  trftmps  "  came  another  and  more  re«pectabl 
throng  hurrying  towai^a  this  "  feaet  of  charity  '' — honest 
hard-working  labouring  men  from  every  part  of  the  neighbour 
ing  country.  Farms  in  the  interior  of  New  York  were  lefl 
Btripped  of  labourers,  though  (he  farmers  offered  good  vrsgctf 
IVorking  men  came  from  as  far  away  as  Pittsburg  and  Boston^ 
partly,  no  doubt,  to  see  t3ie  sighte  of  New  York,  but  hoping 
a(&o  for  aid  from  public  and  private  charitieSi  In  some  ca«* 
young  men  were  arrested  in  criminal  houses  who  made  their 
head-quarters  in  these  soup-kitchens  or  relief-houses^  and  then 
sallied  out  to  enjoy  the  criminal  indulgences  of  ihe  city.  , 

*  The  pauperising  influences,  however,  of  this  indiscriminal^B 
charity  reached  bevoiid  these  classes.  Poor  families  abandone^H 
et^ady  induatrv,  got  their  meals  at  the  soup-kitchsiS}  and  spent 
the  day  in  going  from  one  charitable  organisation  to  another. 
Those  experienced  with  this  class  report  that  such  people 
iwjquire  a  "Micawber"  habit  of  depetiding  on  chances,  and 
seldom  return  to  constant  work  again.  Instancef?^  were  known 
of  families  taking  their  meals  from  the  Relief  Association  and 
spending  the  money  &et  aside  for  this  daily  in  liquor,  so 
d)ftt  in  the  poorest  quarters  the  liquor  trade  was  never  m 
prosperous. 

*  A  smgular  effect  also  was  produced  on  (he  class  of  homclva 
girls.  Many  avoided  the  houses  where  charity  was  connected 
with  work,  and  obtained  their  meals  at  the  free-lunch  places, 
aiid  then  lodged  in  the  low,  chea])  lodging-houses,  where  their 
habits  were  uncontrolled,  and  they  could  wander  the  streets  at 
night.     Many  were  thus  enticed  into  ruin.' 

The  state  of  thing?   here  portrayed  showa   that   there  is 
danger  of  fostering  pauperism  in  the  great  cities  by  an  unwise 
distribution  of  alms  from  public  or  private  funds.     But  thef 
is  little  evidence  that  the  poor-law  administration,  even  in  th< 
cities,  is  justly  chargeable  with  thus  increasing  the  number  ( 
the  public  poor.     Tnis  hae  sometimes  been  the  case^  no  douV 
but  not  often ;  and  any  figures  are  to  be   greatly  distru&tc 
which  seem   to  prove  that  pauperi-sm   has  been  a  great  or  a 
growing  evil  in  any  portion  of  the  United  States  for  any  con- 
siderable period.     Thus  Professor  Fawcett.  in  a  recent  work, 
mentions  the  city  of  Philadelphia  as  an  example  of  fast-growing 
pauperism  in  America,  because,  as  he  eaysj  that  city  badj  in 
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1869,  no  less  than  9,000  in-door  paupers  during  the  year,  and 
110,000  out-door  paupers.  These  figures  are  much  exagge- 
rated. The  population  of  Philadelphia,  June  1,  1870,  was 
674,022 ;  in  October,  1871,  it  was  uo  less  than  700,000.  Now, 
on  October  21,  1871..  there  were  3,219  in-door  paupers,  and 
daring  the  four  weeks  ending  with  that  date  the  whole  number 
of  persons  receiving  out-door  relief  had  been  only  2,982.  The 
number  in  receipt  of  out-door  relief  at  any  one  time  during 
those  four  weeks  did  not,  probably,  exceed  2,500 ;  so  that  the 
"whole  number  of  paupers  of  both  classes,  three  years  ago,  was 
no  more  than  4,700,  or  1  in  150  of  the  whole  population.  The 
total  cost  of  the  in-door  poor  in  1869-70  was  ^02,343,  and  of 
the  out-door  poor  less  than  a  fourth  part  as  much,  or  ,086,003  ; 
the  total  outlay  for  paupers  being  ,0488,346,  or  in  English  gold 
about  80,000/.,  of  which  only  14,000/.  was  distributed  as  out- 
door relief.  Therefore  Professor  Fawcett*s  1 10,000  out-door 
•paupers  must  have  been  put  off  with  less  than  two-and-six- 
pence  a-piece  for  the  whole  twelve  months.  In  truth,  this 
110,000  includes  relief  granted  many  different  times  to  the 
same  person.  Probably  the  out-door  poor  of  Philadelphia  for 
a  year  do  not  exceed  15,000,  and  are  never  more  than  8,000 
at  any  one  time.  The  in-door  poor  during  the  year  number 
about  9,000,  probably,  and  of  these  not  more  than  4,000  are 
in  the  Blockley  Almshouse  at  any  one  time.  More  than  half 
of  both  classes  are  of  foreign  birth  or  parentage,  though  less 
than  a  third  part  of  the  700,000  people  of  Philadelphia  are  of 
foreign  birth. 

In  1872,  two  years  later  than  the  period  mentioned  by 
Professor  Fawcett,  the  cost  of  supporting  the  in-door  poor  of 
Philadelphia  had  fallen  to  0330,000,  while  about  #113,000  was 
expended  for  out-door  relief,  the  net  cost  of  the  whole  being 
but  ^07,000,  or  something  more  than  fifty  cents  to  each 
inhabitant.  In  the  city  of  New  York  the  cost  is  more  than 
one  dollar  to  each  inhabitant;  in  Boston  it  was,  in  1873,  about 
^320,000,  of  which  something  less  than  one-fourth  was  for 
out-door  relief.  This  includes  the  cost  of  supporting  the  State 
paupers  from  Boston,  and  is  an  average  oi  about  one  dollar 
for  each  inhabitant  It  is  true  that  in  all  the  United  States, 
although  the  number  of  paupers  has  not  much  increased, 
the  expenditure  for  the  poor  has  been  largely  augmented 
since  1860,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  inflation  of  the  cur- 
rency during  and  since  the  civil  war,  and  partly  by  reason 
of  a  better  treatment  of  the  public  poor.  The  census  report 
for  1870,  as  compared  with  that  of  1860,  shows  this  increase  of 
expenditure  in  some  degree.    The  'annual  cost  for  support,' 
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yph'i^h  includes  also  the  payments  for  out-4oor  relief,  U  given 
in  1S70  (for  the  year  186y),  in  the  six  New  England  Sutc 
as  #2,180,496,  or  about  360,000^,  id  ICngltsh  gold.  In 
1860  the  same  cost  was  given  as  ;<l,249»913,  or  250,000/,  ii 
English  gold,  for  the  year  ISoE).  For  neither  year  U  th( 
full  amount  reported;  in  1859  the  actual  pauper  «xpeudi>^ 
turo  in  all  New  England  initat  have  been  at  least  5l,oOO,1lOOj 
(3  00,000/. ),  while  in  1869  it  w  as  eertainly  more  ths 
^2,450,000  (400,000/.),  or  an  average  of  nearly  three  AhtlUut 
ftteriing  for  every  inhabitant  of  New  England,  which  ia  ~ 
than  the  English  pool*  rates  will  average  for  the  whole 
tion  of  the  Kingdom.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  cost 
relieving  the  i>oor  in  New  England  is  almost  as  great  for  ihl 
whole  class  who  are  not  in  receipt  of  relief  as  it  ia  in  (irei 
Britain ;  and  thus  we  have  the  paradox,  that  profuse  puhlio 
almsgivings  which  in  England  is  held  to  foster  pauperism,  iu 
New  England  has  the  effect  to  dimini&h  It^  Of  llje  fact  tiut 
there  are  fewer  paupers  in  all  New  England  than  there  wer« 
in  1860,  we  have  ample  evidence. 

But  lest  any  ahould  believe,  at  the  suggestion  of  Profc 
Fawcett  or  any  other  writer,  that  pauperism  infests  America  aa  J 
it  does  Great  Britain,  let  us  compare  New  England,  as  a  whu!e#J 
with  Scotland  and  with  Ireland.   Scotland,  with  a  siualler  popu^l 
lation  than  New  England,  has  many  more  pau[>ers,  and  those 
more  pennaneuL     On  the  14th  of  May,   1869»  Scotland,  wiihj 
an  estimated  population  of  3,200,000,  had  80^334  persons  reg 
tered  aa  paupers,  with  nearly  aa  manv  more  dependent  on  themj' 
while  on  the  1st  of  June,  1870,  New  England,  with  a  popula*^ 
tion  of  almost  3,500,000,  had,  including  dependents,  Icisr  thAD 
30,000  persons  registered  as  paupers.     Of  the  Scotch  paupeis 
\t  the  date  given,  about  9,000  were  in-door  pauperd,  of  wFtom 
1  bout  ti.OOO  were  pauper  lunatics;  lu  New  Eugland,  a  yearj 
later,  while  the  number  of  in-door  paupers  was  nearly  lo,t 
the  pauper  lunatics  did  not  exceed  3,G00.      In  Ireland,  on  lh«] 
I4th  of  May,  18G9,  the   whole  number  of  registered  paupersj 
wa.«  71,442,  of  whom  49,82.5  were  in  workhouses,  and  21,^17] 
were  receiving  outnloor  relief.    The  population  of  Ireland  hcin^l 
then  something  more  than  5,500,000,  the  proportion  of  paupers 
to  the  whole  number  was  about  1  to  77,  while  in  New  England 
it  wan  no  more  than  1  in  116;  in  Scotland,  according  to  l*n>- 
fcBSOr  Fawcett,  It  was  about  1  in  2:1.      In  England  and  Wale 
the  '  mean  number  at  one  time  in  receipt  of  relief,'  during  the 
year  1869,  was  1,018,140,  and  the  population  being  then  esii- 
mated  at  21,760,000,  the  paupers  at  a  given  date  were  about 
1  in  20.    J  udged  merely  by  numbers  on  a  given  day,  pauperisDi 
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in  New  England  is  about  one-sixth  as  common  as  in  England, 
about  one-fifth  as  common  as  in  Scotland,  and  about  two-thirds 
as  common  as  in  Ireland;  while  it  is  certain  that  the  degree  and 
quality  of  pauperism  in  New  England  are  much  less  dismal  than 
in  either  of  the  three  kingdoms.  And  with  the  exception  of 
the  btates  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  there  is  no  part  of 
the  United  States  where  the  number  of  paupers  is  so  great,  in 
proportion  to  the  whole  population,  as  in  New  England.' 

The  chief  causes  of  the  greater  prevalence  of  public  poverty 
in  New  England  than  in  the  more  Western  States  are,  the 
length  of  time  it  has  been  inhabited,  the  comparative  density 
of  ^e  population  (for  pauperism  delights  in  crowded  cities), 
and  the  great  influx  of  foreign  emigration,  chiefly  from  Ireland 
and  from  Canada,  within  the  past  forty  years.     Undoubtedly, 
alflo,  the  more  abundant  provision  for  the  public  poor  some- 
what increases  their  reported  numbers,  for  there  is  no  section 
of  the  country  which  has  so  many  almshouses,  or  where  the 
sentiment  and  the  system  of  out-door  relief  is  so  general  and 
far-reaching.    The  3,500,000  persons  now  living  in  New  Eng- 
land inhabit  about  1,500  towns  and  cities,  and  almost  every 
one  of  the  1,500  has  its  overseer  or  overseers  of  the  poor. 
Generally  there  are  three  overseers  in  each  town,  but  in  the 
cities  from  three  to  twelve ;  they  are  chosen  yearly  by  popular 
vote,  but  in  some  cities  for  three  years,  and  by  the  city  go- 
Temment,  as  in  Boston.     Oftentimes   the   same  overseer  is 
re-elected  for  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty   years,   in  the  country 
towns,  and  other  town  offices  are  united  with  this  of  caring 
for  the  poor,  particularly  those  of  *  selectmen  *  and  *  assessor.'  * 

It  is  only  in  Massachusetts  and  Khode  Island  that  the 
number  of  almshouses  is  annually  reported.  In  Massachusetts, 
220  of  the  340  towns  and  cities  have  almshouses;  in  Khode 
Island  28  out  of  the '36.  In  New  Hampshire  there  may  be 
100  town  almshouses,  besides  10  maintained  in  the  several 
counties  at  the  county  charge.     In  Connecticut  there  are  per- 

'  BjUie  CenflOB  of  1870,  Masaachiisettfl  coDtaiced  nearly  half  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  New  Eagland,  and  is  iDcreaaiog  rapidly  in  numbers,  while  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire  are  slowly  decliniag  in  population.  The  other  three  States  belonging 
to  New  England — Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut — are  gaining  in 
nnmberB,  but  more  slowly  than  Massachaaetts.  The  whole  area  of  these  six  States 
u  66,000  square  miles;  their  population  in  1870  was  3,487>924.  Jdassachusetts 
alone,  with  an  area  o^  7,800  square  miles,  had  a  population  of  1,457.351,  which  has 
now  increased  to  nearly  1.600,000,  and  shows  a  density  to  the  square  mile  of  200 
— nearly  equal  to  the  average  of  European  countriee  of  the  highest  cirilisatton. 

'  New  England  may  be  compared  with  Scotland,  which  it  slightly  exceeds  in 
population ;  its  indtutry,  like  tbat  of  Scotland,  is  divided  between  agriculture, 
mann&uture,  commerce,  and  fishery ;  its  area  is  grater,  but  the  inhabited  portiona 
of  the  two  regions  are  about  the  same  in  extent. 
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haps  100  almshouses*  in  Maine  150^  and  in  Vermont  75? 
inakLTig  in  all  Kew  England  an  aggregate  of  675  Umti  atid 
city  almshouses,  in  which  are  maititained  perhaps  an  averajn 
of  9,000  paupers.  The  State  paupei"  eatablifshments 
Massachusetts  maintain  an  average  of  about  1,700  ii)mn.le^.j 
the  State  workhouse  and  aeykim  of  Khode  Igl.ind  maJnt-itu 
about  400  paupers ;  and  the  ten  county  almshouses  of  Nei 
Hampshire  (which  correspond  to  the  Union  workhouses 
England)  maintain  an  average  of  about  700  inmates  :  &o  tha 
tlie  average  number  of  in-door  paupers  supported  in  &lm&- 
houses  is  less  than  12,000  in  all  New  England.  The  other 
three  or  four  thousand  in-door  paupers  are  supported  in  the 
State  lujnatic  hospitals  (of  which  there  arc  three  in  Massacha- 
eetts  and  one  each  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  utd 
Connecticut);  in  countv  hinatic  asylums  or  private  asylums 
(of  which  there  are  five  in  New  England);  in  pmblic  hospitaU 
for  invalids,  or  in  private  frttnilieSj  at  the  public  expense.  The 
almshouses  of  all  kinds  provide  for  at  least  two  and  a  half  mi!^ 
lion  of  the  New  England  people,  or  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
population,  being  located  in  the  citiee  and  larger  towns,  and 
most  numerous  in  the  more  densely  jHipulated  States.  It  will 
be  seen  that  they  exceed  in  numbor  the  workhoutiea  of  KngUnd^ 
and  Wales,  and  are  about  aa  many  as  those  of  all  Gre^tV 
Britain. 

It  is  the  law  and  the  custom  in  New  England  that  all  |)oor 
persons  '  falling  into  distress,'  as  the  legal  phrase  is,  should  he 
relieved  at  the  expense  of  the  locality   where  they  are  foun" 
and  that  the  place  in  which  they   have  a  *  lawful  settlement 
should  reimburse  this  expense  to  the  city  or  town  iucurriug 
In  MndBachusetta  also  the   St^te,  and  in   New  Hampshire 
counties,  reimburse  the  town  for  the  cost  of  relieving  a  jjortion 
of  the  '  unsettled  '  poor,  who  are  there  renioved,  if  fully  au 
ported,  from  tlie  place  of  their  abode  to  the  State  or  ctmni 
almshouse,  perhaps  fifty  miles  away.     The  apparent  hnrdshl 
of  such  removals  Ims  led,  in  Massachusetts,  to  frequent  cxl« 
etona  of  the  Settlement  Law,  so  as  to  allow  more  of  the  poor 
to  be  tnaintaiued  in   their  own  town  ;  and  it  has  also  cau^ 
the  extension  of  out-door  relief,  enabling  persons  who  would 
otherwise  go  to  an  almshouse  to  be  aided  in  their  own  familiefl. 
It  is  not  believed  that  this  course  haS;^iJa  Massachusetts^  where 
it  is  mainly  practised,  materially  increased  pauperism.     In  th 
States  weet  and  south  of  New   England  the  number  of  to 
almshouses  is   comparatively  small,  and   the  jxior  of  a  whole 
county  are  broitght  togetlier  in  one  establishment,  which  of) 
compels  their  removal  from  considerable  distance ;  hut  her 
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ft  syatera  of  local  out-door  relief  in  the  townships  of  the 
>UTity  detains  at  home  many  of  the  poor*  who  are  aided  but  a 
Jw  weeks  or  a  few  months  in  the  year.  The  township  officers 
f»o  give  this  aid  are  often  called  overseers  of  the  poor,  as  in 
few  England,  while  the  managers  of  the  county  poor  are 
ailed  *  county  auperintendents/  *  poor-masters,*  '  supervisors,' 
etc.  These  officers  have  the  jKiwers  and  perform  the  duties  of 
the  English  Boards  of  Guardiatuaj  a  title  which  is  also  found 
jn  some  of  the  American  States.  Thus  the  officers  who  in  the 
of  Philadelphia  have  the  care  of  the  poor  are  styled  the 
J'oard  of  Guardians/  and  the  State  Board  of  Missouri,  cor- 
spmdiag  to  the  Board  of  State  Charities  in  New  York  and 
chusetts,  waa  known  by  the  same  appellation.  It  is  the 
in  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  county  supermtend- 
of  the  poor  \xy  hold  a  yearly  conference  for  discussion  and 
I  comparison  of  opinions  and  experiences,  aod  perhaps  the 
le  may  be  done  in  other  States.  In  general,  however,  each 
cal  board  manages  its  own  affairs,  with  little  consultation  or 
jperation  with  the  others  Jn  its  own  State,  and  it  has  not 
een  customary  even  for  the  State  boards  of  public  charities 
JUj  meet  in  conference.  Such  a  meeting  waa  convened  at  New 
fork  last  May,  in  connection  with  the  Social  Science  Congress, 
id  it  is  proposed  in  future  to  hold  yearly  conferences  of  the 
tate  boards. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  later  legislation  and 
jministration  in  regard  to  public  charity  in  America  has  been 
le  establishment  of  these  State  boards  already  mentioned. 
Their  powers  are  exceedingly  varied  m  the  different  Slates  by 
rhich  they  have  been  created,  and  so  there  has  been  but  little 
iniformity  in  their  action  ;  but  where  they  continue  in  office 
for  a  period  of  years,  they  do  much  to  methodise  the  extreme 
irregularity  and  individuality  of  public  charity.  There  Is 
little  reason  in  America  to  com|.ilain  that  grants  of  money 
from  the  public  treasury  for  charitable  uses  arc  difficult  to 
obtain ;  the  tendency  is  rather  towards  liberal  giving,  and  an 
unsystematic  application  of  what  is  thua  given.  To  some 
extent  these  State  boards,  representing  the  central  authority  in 
each  State,  supply  the  needed  control  of  charitable  appnipria- 
tioDs,  and  in  some  States  (as  in  MassachugeltSj^  Rhode  Uland, 
und  Pennsylvania )  they  have  a  direct  share  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  charitable  establishments  or  of  the  general  system 
tipon  which  these  are  conducted.  Several  of  these  boards  have 
taken  an  interest  in  the  education  of  deaf-mutes,  which  iu 
America  is  carried  on  at  the  expense  of  the  separate  StatCsS^ 
and  in  one  instance  (the  Deaf-Mute  College  at  Washington) 
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under  the  patronagr*  of  the  ntitional  government.     The  latter, 
however,  has  bad  Tery  little  to  do  with  public  charity  in  anr 
form  since  it  closed  the  Freediueii's  Bureau,  by  which,  duri 
the  civil  war,  ftnd  for  some  years  afterwards,  the  newly  ema 
cipated  slaves  were  protected,  employed,  and  instructed. 

It  tiiuy  be  inr[uired  what  whs  the  effect  of  the  civil  war  u 
the  paui>eriain  and  the  public  charities  in  the  U ruled  Slatct 
Of  course  so  great  a  revolution  could  not  fail  Ui  make  itself 
felt,  and  the  number  of  public  dependente  has  been  much  in- 
creased by  the  raaimod  and  disabled  i$oldiersofboth  armies,  and 
by  the  orphan  families  of  tho?G  slain.  But  such  wss  the 
Btimnlus  g-iven  t^  industry  by  the  war  and  Its  results,  that  tins 
nalitirtl  increase  has  not  much  enlarged  the  li*t  of  public 
pendente,  except  as  actual  ]>enaioners;  that  is  to  say,  there  a 
no  more  paupers  now,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  population 
the  country,  than  there  were  in  I860,  In  many  States  llie; 
are  even  less;  but  it  must  not  be  foT^otten  that  the  |>cnaioi 
paid  to  soldiers  and  their  families  (some  ;J3(l,000,nO(>  a-year,  n| 
nearly  6,000,000/,)  exceed  the  poor-law  ex]>enditures  nearly,<»r' 
quite,  two  to  one.  Were  it  not  for  these  pensions,  the  d.' 
outlay  for  the  poor  would  no  doubt  be  much  larcrer  than  it  i». 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  extreme  diver«ily 
condition  in  respect  to  pauperism  in  the  different  section)*  «f 
the  country.  What  is  true  in  Massachu-^ette  and  New  York 
by  no  means  holds  good  in  the  newly-settled  States,  or  even  in 
the  old  States  that  formerly  held  slaves.  But  the  ten<lency  of 
the  newer  States  is  to  repeat  the  experience  of  those  which 
have  been  limgest  inhabited^  and  are  now  most  diverse  and 
most  developed  in  their  industries.  Hence  we  find  that  th 
newer  States^  follnwingr  the  example  of  the  older  pmvinceai 
before  the  Revrdulion^  are  makinir  their  linvs  of  pauper  scttl 
ment  nud  their  system  of  poor-law  relief  more  strict  and  more 
complicaled.  while  in  the  older  States  the  former  strictiseM 
has  been  greatly  relaxed.  In  all  parts  of  the  country  -^rfut 
pains  arc  taken  to  avoid  the  pauperising  of  children  by  allowinj^! 
them  to  associate  with  the  adult  ]>oaT.  and  in  MaMachu^tTi*  a 
special  bureau  has  been  created,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Board  of  State  Charities,  for  takincj  the  jmor  children  and  the 
less  hardened  young  offenders  and  jilacing  them  in  po«l 
families,  where  they  may  find,  and  do  find,  a  true  home.  Tba 
New  York  Board  of  Charities  hns  tor  some  years  been  labtHir^! 
inff  in  the  same  direction^  and  has  accomplished  much.  Quit« 
a&  much  has  been  done,  however,  bv  a  private  charitable  s*K'tcty 
in  New  York  City  (the  Children's  Aid  Society),  which  expends 
more  than  30,000/.  yearly  in  teaching  and  distributing  among 
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rural  communities  the  street  arabs  of  New  York.  In  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  the  Board  of  Charities  has  under  its 
oversight  an  average  of  perhaps  1,200  children,  mostly  boys, 
placed  in  New  England  families,  and  growing  up  to  be  good 
citizens.  It  has  also  encouraged  the  boarding  out  of  foundling 
and  motherless  infants,  the  number  of  whom  is  now  quite  large 
ID  Massachusetts,  and  much  greater  in  Philadelphia  and  New 
York. 

The  insane  of  all  classes,  and  especially  those  maintained  at 
public  expense,  are  increasing  in  number  in  America,  as  they 
are  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  in  nearly  every  State  the 
lunatic  hospitals,  asylums,  and  wards  of  almshouses  for  insane 
paupers  are  crowded  with  inmates.  Probably  the  new  hos- 
pitals and  asylums  now  building  throughout  the  United  Stated 
will  contain,  when  completed,  more  than  10,000  lunatic  patients, 
since  the  new  hospitals  in  Massachusetts  alone  are  intended  for 
more  than  1,000  patients,  those  in  New  York  for  more  than 
1,000,  and  those  in  Pennsylvania  for  more  than  300.  The 
completed  hospitals  and  asylums  for  lunatics  in  the  whole 
country  are  from  50  to  75  in  number,  and  now  contain  more 
than  25,000  patients,  perhaps  30,000.  In  Massachusetts,  with 
a  population  of  1,600,000,  the  number  in  these  hospitals  and 
asylums  at  present  is  more  than  2,200,  or  at  the  rate  of  one 
insane  patient  for  every  725  of  the  inhabitants.  If  the  whole 
country  were  provide<l  with  hospitals  in  thiB  ratio,  there  would 
be  more  than  60,000  patients  of  this  class.  In  Pennsylvania, 
with  a  population  more  than  twice  as  great  as  that  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  present  number  of  patients  in  lunatic  hospitals 
and  asylums  is  about  2,600,  which  would  give  a  total  in  the 
-whole  country,  at  that  rate,  of  about  30,000 — the  true  total 
being  probably  a  little  less  than  this.  These  hospitals  and 
asylums  are  maintained  by  Government  grants,  and  by  the 
payments  made  in  behalf  of  patients;  many  of  them  admit 
certain  patients  without  charge,  and  some  are  free  to  all  patients 
residing  in  the  State.  The  cost  of  maintaining  these  estab- 
lishments may  be  roughly  estimated  at  ,94,000,000  a  year,  of 
which  perhaps  #2,500,000  is  paid  from  public  funds  raised  by 
taxation.  This,  however,  is  a  mere  conjecture,  for  the  reports 
are  not  so  made  out  as  to  enable  the  facts  to  be  accurately 
known.  The  number  of  schools  ami  other  establishments  for 
idiots  is  small,  and  they  do  not  contain  in  all  more  than  1,000 
inmates,  whose  support  costs,  perhaps,  ,^50,000  a  year. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  ]^MX)r-law8  of  America 
have  the  same  foundation  in  reason  and  in  the  custom  of  the 
country  that  the  British  poor-laws  have.     They  recognise  the 


right  of  the  poor  to  be  zaaintained  in  distress  by  the  pubUc 
authorities,  if  private  charity  and  the  aid  of  kindred  are  fuaad 
insufficient  They  have  never  been  construed  so  as  to  j^ive 
certain  weekly  sum  in  addition  to  the  wages  received  by  tliq 
beneficiary  ;  though  this  is  undoubtedly  sometime  the  result 
of  out-door  relief  to  the  few  persons  who  receive  it  while  nt  J 
work  for  private  employers.  They  apply  the  '  workhouae  t4;sl' 
Tivith  more  or  less  vigor;  but  there  are  in  America acarecly  ani 
able-bodied  poor,  except  the  insane,  and  therefore  this  test 
not  90  indispensable  as  in  England,  The  poor-laws  m  their^ 
BubataDce  do  not  change  muoh  from  one  generation  to  another, 
although  in  some  State*  the  laws  of  eettlement  have  beefl 
frequently  modified  bo  as  to  throw  the  burden  of  iJie  paufter'^ 
support  uptTU  one  localily  rather  than  another.  Although  ther 
is  frequently  a  public  outcry  concerning  the  growth  of  pau- 
perism, and  although  the  luereasing  wealth  and  luxury 
America  are  accumpanicd  with  some  Increase  in  the  number  i 
the  extremely  poor,  there  yet  doee  not  seem  to  be  any  go 
reason  to  apprehend  that  pauperism  is  really  on  the  increase; 
in  proportion,  that  13,  to  the  whole  population.  The  cost  of 
maintaining  and  relieving  the  poor  has  greatly  augmented,  i 
it  has  done  in  most  countries,  but  more  in  the  United  State* ' 
than  elsewhere^  by  reason  of  the  abnonnal  condition  uf  the 
currency  since  the  civil  war,  by  which  prices  have  beeu  greatly 
enhanced. 

In  regard  to  this  additional  cost,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
what  Mr,  Goschen,  the  English  statesman^,  gaid  some  vean 
since : '— '  The  same  number  of  paupers  cost  at  the  present  day 
much  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  Several  causes  have  con- 
tributed to  this  result,  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  more 
humane  views  which  have  prevailed  during  the  last  few  yearfl^H 
as  10  the  treatment  of  the  sick  poor  have  added  most  mat4>riaUy^^ 
to  poor*law  expenditure.  Workhoujs.ea,  originally  designed 
mainly  as  a  test  for  the  able-bodied,  have,  especially  in  the 
large  towns,  been  of  necessity  gradually  transferred  int4>  in- 
firmaries for  the  sick,  and  the  higher  standard  for  hospital 
accommodation  has  had  a  material  eflect  upon  the  ejtpenditure,' 
This  explanation  holds  good  in  America,  aa  well  as  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  in  thin  connection  it  may  be  mention^  that  the 
training  schools  for  nurses,  formed  to  imitate  those  establi^ed 
in  England  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Nightingale,  are 
already  opened  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  and  ^ome 
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other  American  cities.  The  nurses  trained  in  these  schools 
will  be  expected,  in  due  time,  to  take  part  in  hospital  and 
district  nursing  for  the  poor ;  and  the  pupils  of  the  New  York 
School,  the  oldest  and  largest  in  America,  are  now  in  charge 
of  patients  in  a  great  pauper  hospital  (the  Bellevue)  in  that 
<nty.  In  regard  to  workhouse  nursing  and  other  charitable 
labour  among  the  sick  poor,  America  is  behind  England  and 
some  other  European  countries ;  in  regard  to  the  instruction 
and  disposal  of  pauper  children,  there  is  probably  no  nation  in 
the  world  winch  surpasses  the  United  States.  The  report  on 
Pauperism  in  New  York  already  cited  thus  expresses  the 
common  opinion  (which  is  also  very  generally  carried  into  prac- 
tice) among  the  persons  in  America  most  conversant  with 
public  and  private  charities : — 

*  The  true  and  best  preventions  of  pauperism  are  a  thorough 
and  discriminating  supervision  of  all  charities,  public  and  pri- 
vate ;  the  most  careful  attention  to  the  education  and  employ- 
ment of  the  poor  and  their  children ;  the  placing  of  pauper 
children  in  good  families,  at  a  distance,  if  possible,  from  de- 
grading associations ;  a  rigid  and  exact  system  of  in-door  relief, 
accompanied  with  labour ;  the  reduction  of  out-door  relief  in 
mties,  and  the  encouragement  of  emigration  to  rural  districts 
from  the  crowded  centres  of  poverty  and  crime,  which  most  of 
our  large  cities  have  now  become. 

*  Those  agencies  should  be  especially  encouraged  by  the 
public  which  employ  house-to-house  visitation,  or  which  pro- 
vide labour  for  the  poor  by  transferring  them  to  some  place 
where  work  is  in  demand.  This,  of  all  the  remedies  in  the 
United  States  for  poverty,  is  the  most  natural  and  the  most 
permanent.  The  honest  and  industrious  poor,  transported  from 
a  large  city  to  a  Western  State,  where  their  labour  is  in  de- 
mand, will  seldom  become  paupers  again;  will  immediately 
add  to  the  Wealth  of  the  country,  and  will  bring  up  children 
who  wilt,  in  all  likelihood,  become  producers.  The  expenses  of 
this  method  of  charity,  though  apparently  consisting  largely  of 
expenses  of  distribution — that  is,  of  salaries  of  agents  and  rail- 
road fares — are  in  reality  less  than  those  of  any  other  method, 
as  the  person  relieved  is  entirely  removed  from  the  community 
which  is  in  distress,  and  seldom  becomes  chargeable  again 
upon  it,  while  he  immediately  adds  to  the  wealth  of  the 
country.' 
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The   ChaHfif  Ortjanhation  Societal   its  Ohjfrt*  and 
Operation.^     By  C*  B.   P,  BoHANQUET. 

THE  Cliarity  Organisatioii  Society  was  eetftblished  on 
present   basi&  in    1869,  with  a   view    to    bringing    al> 
co-operation  between   the  administrators  of  charitable  relic 
and    the    Poor-law    autborities,    and    amongat    the    variou 
CharitieSj  and  to  renderinfr  charitable  relief  effectual  towar 
its   main  object — -tbe   cure,    as   distinguished   from  tiie    mer 
alleviation,  of  distress. 

Up  to  that  time  there  bad  been  very  little  co-operation 
recognised  division  of  labour  between  different  agencifs;  ih4 
Guardians  had  paid  little  attention  to  what  voluntary  cbarit| 
was  doing,  unless  it  were  to  withdraw  or  diminish  out-relief  i 
the  mere  chance  of  charitable  friends,  whose  visits  the  relievini 
officer  had  heard  of,  contributing  enourjh  to  keep  the  apjilic^n 
out  of  the  workhouse;  whilst  visitors  distributed  the  compar^-i 
tively  smidl  funds  entrusted  to  them  according  irt  the  u|>parea| 
needs  of  the  cases  that  came  under  their  notice,  with  verf 
little  regard  to  the  much  larger  relief  that  was  being  given  hi 
the  Poor-law,       Still  less  was  known  in   moat  eases  by 
representatives  of  charities   of  the  action  of  other  charitieat 
they  were  often  in  the  hands  of  mejnbers  of  diiferent  retifnou 
denominations  ;  in  some  cases  their  existence  was  not  j;eneraU«1 
known,  in   others  the  oflficera  were   unacquainted  with   ^<Ji' 
other,  and  had  no  easy  means  of  cotnmunication* 

A  similar  want  was  felt   by  charitable  individuals.      If 
person  was  appealed  to  for  relief  either  in  the  street  or  at  hi 
own   bouse,  it  was  often  difficult  for  hira  even  to  verify  ihj 
truth  of  the  statement  made,  and  it  was  still  more  difficuJt  fa 
him  to  ascertain  whether  the  case  was  already  being; 
or  whether  there  waa  any  agency  to  which  it  could   with  Ad- 
vantage be  referred. 

This  state  of  things  not  only  led  to  overlapping  and  waste 
of  relief,  and  held  out  to  the  poor  a  premium  on  deceit,  bu^ 
discouraged  eflectual  assiBtanee.  Charitable  persons  got  int 
the  habit  of  giving  quite  inadequate  aid  and  of  declining  tfl 
accept  any  responsibility  in  dealing  ^vith  cases,  because  of  th^ 
probability  of  their  beiug  in  receipt  of  relief  from  other  quar-1 
ters.  Hence  a  comparatively  large  amount  catne  to  be  di»-- 
tributed  in  pauperising  doles,  whilst  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  a 
large  sum,  eucb  as  5/.,  or  even  1/.,  for  any  one  case,  however 
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probable  it  might  be  that  such  a  gift  would  restore  a  family  to 
X  position  of  independence. 

The  great  size  of  London  and  the  number  of  its  local  as 
well  as  general  charitable  agencies  made  it  obvious  that  no 
BufBcicnt  effect  would  be  produced  by  an  ordinary  society 
workine  irom  a  single  centre.  The  population  of  London  is 
larger  man  that  of  Scotland,  and  several  of  its  thirty  unions  and 
Poor-law  parishes  contain  populations  as  numerous  as  those  oi 
any  after  the  five  largest  English  cities,*  it  was  therefore 
decided  that  Poor-law  boundaries  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
followed,  and  that  at  least  one  Committee,  with  an  office 
and  a  paid  agent,  should  be  established  for  every  district  which 
had  a  Board  cf  Guardians.  It  was  also  decided  that,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  advantages  of  local  self-government,  the  chief 
responsibility  for  raising  and  expending  funds,  and  for  dealing 
wiUi  individual  cases  of  distress,  should  rest  with  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  district,  whilst  matters  in  which  it  was  necessary 
that  the  Society  should  act  as  one  body  should  be  managed 
by  a  representative  Council. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  speak  first  of  the  functions  of  the 
District  Committees,  then  of  those  of  the  Council. 

I,  The  first  District  Committee  (that  for  the  parish  of  St. 
Marylebone)  opened  its  office  in  October,  1869,  and  there  are 
now  thirty-five  Committees  with  thirty-nine  offices,  the  area  of 
the  operations  of  which  is  (with  some  slight  exceptions)  co- 
extensive with  the  Metropolitan  Poor-law  district.'  The  wish 
of  the  Society  is  that  each  Committee  should  include  re- 
presentatives of  the  local  Board  of  Guardians  and  of  all  the 
principal  local  charities,  and  should  so  be  a  common  meeting- 
point  for  the  persons  in  the  district  most  anxious  to  benefit  the 
poor.  In  practice  it  is  of  course  necessary  to  get  workers  wherever 
they  can  be  found,  and  where  representatives  of  the  charities 
are  unable,  from  want  of  time  or  other  reasons,  to  attend  the 

*  The  cenaaB  of  1871  gave  popnl&tiona  as  follows  : — Parish  uf  St.  Fancras, 
321.466;  parish  of  IsUogton,  213,778;  parish  of  Lambeth,  208,342;  union 
of  Bolbom,  160,213;  parish  of  St.  Marylebone,  159,254;  and  union  of  St. 
OeoTge's.  Hanover  8quare  (including  St.  Margarets  and  St.  John's,  'Westminster), 
156.936.  Sheffield  at  the  same  date  ranked  ftflh  among  English  towns,  excluding 
London,  with  a  population  of  239,946,  whilst  Bristol,  Bradford,  and  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne  followed  with  populations  of  182,552,  145,830,  and  128,443. 

•  The  Metropolitan  Poor-Law  District  extends  from  Fulham  and  Wandsworth 
im  the  west  to  Poplar  and  Woolwich  in  the  east,  and  consiate,  as  haa  been  said,  of 
thirtj  diTisions,  each  with  its  board  of  guardians.  The  difference  in  number  be- 
tween the  poor-law  dirisions  and  the  organisation  districts  is  due,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  its  having  been  found  necesBary  to  hare  more  than  one  committee  in 
•ereral  of  the  large  suburban  diTisions,  and,  on  the  other,  to  two  committees  in 
£aat  London  stilt  taking  cha^e  of  two  poor>law  divisions  each.  A  list  of  the 
ComnuUeei  and  their  offices  wiU  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  pamphlet. 
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Committee,  tlie  Hon.  Secretary  ha£  tc  make  the  beatarrangi 

mcnt   he  can  for  keeping  up  necessary   commumcation 
them. 

It  was  thought  at  one  time  that  it  would  be  found  po*rsib] 
lo  keep  registers  at  the  offices  giving  tlie  names  of  the  j>er*on9 
who  were  receiving  relief  from  the  different  agencies  and  th' 
amounts   given  to  tljem.     Little  progress  ha&  been   made  '' 
this  direction,  as  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  both  raoi 
difficult  to  accompliBh   and  le&s  useful   than  wa^  anticipnt^^.' 
The  smallness  of  the  amounts  most  commonly  given   greaflr 
increases  the  trouble  both  of  those  from  whom  the  infortnatiofi 
comes  and  of  those  who  have  to  copy  it  imt,  and  at  the  same 
time  renders  it  of  but  little   value.      Such  a  register  is  insufS- 
cient  also  for  office  purposes  from  its  inibrraation  beiuff  nlvrayi 
more  or  lesa  after  date*     When  the  ca^e  of  an  applicant  (or 
assistance  is  under  consideration  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain 
what  assistance  he  is  receiving  at  the  present  time,  and  tht 
can  only  be  learnt  with  accuracy  by  e]>ecial  inquiry,    A  regist 
19  chiefly  useful  for  iiidicnting  pa^t  mistakes,  and  in  propo: 
tion    aa   the    various   agencies    learn  to   jrive   more   libcrall 
and  to  charge  themselves  boldly  with  the  full  respongibiJitv 
treating  such  cases  as  they  respectively  undertake  (instead 
•  only  supplementing  assistance  given  by  others),  it  will  becom 
both  easier  to  keep  and  move  useful. 

The   Committees   find   by  experience  that  though  a  we 
considered  method   of  acticn,   based  on  principles  of  gene 
upplication    and   involving   accurate   records,   is    essential    ttf 
permanent    usefulness,   the   work     of    organisation    must    be 
laeguu    by  personul  communication,  having  reference    to 
dividual  appUcautSj  and    by    careful   inquiry   into  and   trea: 
ment  of  all  cases  of  distress  that  are  brought  to  their  notice. 
Their  offices  are  in  fact  inquiry  offices,  at  the  service  alike  of 
the  poor  who  need  assistance  and  of  those  wha  desire  to  afi&ist 
them. 

The  relations  of  the  Society  with  the  Poor-law  illas1rat« 
its  working.  The  aim  of  the  Society  is  to  bring  about  a  dlvwioi 
of  work  betiveen  charily  and  the  Poor-law,  on  the  principli 
that  charity  should  direct  its  efforts  primarily  to  assisting  ill 
whose  character  and  circumstances  render  it  probable  that  iheil 
position  can  be  effectually  and  permanently  improvedj  am 
should  for  the  most  part  leave  those  whose  distress,  either  from 
their  own  habits  or  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  does  not  adroit 
cure,  to  the  relief  provided  for  thetn  by  law.^     The  Committ 


*  It  IB  an  tflSfbtifil  difiereDcrc  betiretin  charity  imd  \be  poo>lav  Uuit  Uie  for 
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(unless  under  some  very  exceptional  circumstances)  do  not 
supplement  parish  relief,  as  supplementation  has  an  inevitable 
tendency  to  relieve  the  Poor-law  authorities  of  responsi- 
bility, and  to  diminish  the  allowances  which  they  give^ 
It  is  plain  that  the  Society  will  do  more  good  in  the 
long  run  by  urging  the  proper  agency  to  do  its  own  work 
thoroughly  than  by  attempting  directly  to  supply  deS* 
ciencies.  Friendly  communication  is  kept  up  in  several 
ways  with  the  administrators  of  the  Poor-law.  The  Local 
Government  Board  cordially  recognises  the  Society,  and  gives 
fair  consideration  to  any  suggestions  made  to  it  by  the  Coun- 
dL  The  Committees  have  for  the  most  part  members  of  the 
Xfocal  Boards  of  Guardians  amongst  their  workers,  and  have  iu 
uiaay  cases  induced  members  of  their  own  body  to  join  the 
Boards  who  would  never  have  thought  of  offering  themselves 
for  election,  had  they  not  had  their  attention  drawn  to  the 
usefulness  of  the  office  whilst  serving  on  the  Committees. 
There  is  also  regular  communication  between  the  charity 
agent  of  the  Committee  and  the  relieving  officers,  for  it  is  an 
invariable  rule  that  every  case  which  comes  before  a  Committee 
is  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  relieving  officer  in  order 
that  he  may  say  whether  the  persons  in  question  are  receiving 
parish  relief  or  are  in  any  way  known  to  him.  These  rela- 
tions lead  to  a  not  infrequent  exchange  of  cases  which  is  ad- 
vantageous to  all  parties,  and  also  to  a  greater  consistency  and 
boldness  of  action  on  the  part  both  of  the  Poor-law  and 
Charity,  by  which  the  honest  poor  will  gain,  even  though  it 
be  accompanied  by  a  considerable  diminution  of  the  number  of 
cases  in  which   Poor-law  out-relief  is   given.     Most  of  the 


cut  direct  its  eoergifts  to  prerentiTe  and  remedial  HCtion.  As  the  poor-law  is  bound 
to  give  necessary  asBistanoe  to  all  destitute  persons,  charity  is  only  doing  the  Tork 
vt  the  law  if  it  takes  up  sach  cases  vithout  special  reason.  In  the  ciise  of  the 
persons  spoken  of  abore  'whose  character  and  circumstances  render  ir  probable 
that  their  position  can  be  effectually  and  permanently  improved,'  this  special 
reason  is  found  in  their  need  of  such  preventive  or  remedial  action  as  has  beer. 
referred  to.  If  they  are  receiving  poor-law  relief,  charity  may  be  able  by  a  judi- 
doufl  loan  or  grant  to  restore  them  to  independence,  when  it  would  be  illegal  for 
the  goardians  to  try  snch  an  experiment ;  and,  if  they  are  not  receiving  it,  the 
interposition  of  charity  at  the  right  moment  may  save  them  from  having  to  apply 
li>riL  It  is  necessary  to  leave  persons  of  incorrif^bly  bad  character  to  the  poor- 
law,  (1)  because  assistance  is  in  most  cases  thrown  away  on  them;  (2)  because 
Bflsisting  them  tends  to  encourage  misconduct.  The  latter  reason  applies  to  persons 
of  improvident  habita  as  much  as  to  those  who  have  misconducted  themselves  in 
other  ways.  Chronic  cases,  even  thoxigh  deserving,  are  left  to  the  poor-law  on  a 
somewhat  different  ground,  viz. : — that  no  assistance  short  of  a  pension  will  effec- 
tually meet  their  requirpmenta,  and  that  such  assistance  is  outside  the  scope  of  a 
sabseription  charity ;  when  an  individual  or  a  special  charity  is  prepared  to  give 
its  the  Committees  gladly  facilitate  such  an  arrangement. 
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pfluperising  influence  of  the  Poor-law  has  been  due  tn  \H 
giving  insufficient  out-relief  to  many  c^ses  rather  than  ade- 
quate out-relief  to  %  few,  and  these  carefully  eelected  on  prin- 
ciples known  to  the  poor. 

Tiie  relations  of  the  Committees  with  the  Charities  are  to 
various  that  tliey  cannot  be  entered  on  in  detail.  It  is, 
course,  with  the  Charities  that  relieve  the  poor  at  their  owil 
homes,  or  at  any  rate  without  taking  them  into  asyluniKt  that 
the  Committeea  are  most  coficernefl  j  but  even  amono;  thesa 
each  chanty  differs  from  its  neighbour,  and  has  to  be  differ- 
ently treated.  Communication  takes  place  with  each  of  them 
when  cases  under  investigation  seem  likely  to  be  known  to 
them  or  are  suitable  for  reference  to  them.  With  them,  u 
with  the  Poor-law,  the  influence  of  the  Society  i*  exerciai 
in  favour  of  giving  adequate  relief  to  a  few  rather  .thai 
dole-rehef  to  many,  and  District  VLsiring  Societies  (whicl 
from  their  syatematio  and!  territorial  character  are  the  mosi 
important  section  of  the  charities  that  reUeve  the  poor  a1 
their  horaesj  have  in  some  cases  so  far  accepted  tliis  view 
as  to  place  the  responsibiHty  of  giving  relief  in  the  bands 
of  a  small  Committee  instead  of  entrusting  it  to  iadividuAl 
visitors.' 

It  is  a  first  principle  with  the  Society  to  work  purely  in  the 
public  interest,  reserving  no  privileges  for  subscribers,  am" 
taking  equal  piiins  to  obtain  suitable  assistance  for  ca«ies 
distressj  in  whatever  way  they  may  have  come  under  its  notici 
Sheets  of  tickets,  giving  the  address  of  the  offices  and  thi 
houre  at  which  they  are  open,  are  distributed  gratnitotisly^ 
facilitate  reference  to  theiw.^  During  the  hours  for  which  an 
office  is  open  an  officer  is  in  attendance  to  take  down  the 
cases  of  applicants,  and  to  furnish  information  to  i>ersonfi  in- 
terested in  charitable  matters.  The  Committees  are  de^iroua 
to  make  it  as  easy  as  possible  for  the  pubhc  to  use  them,  and 


'  The  mode  in  Thicb  this  \&  c&rri«d  oat  id  n  sub-dietnct  uf  MaryUligne 
minElxjlj  described  by  Miss  OctaritL  Hill  in  'Mftfrnillan's  Mivgazine'  far  OctoUc 
]87yi   «nd  TM  rofeired  to  in  a  ref-ort  made  by   her  to  Mr,   .^tansfclc!.  wliidi 
printed   m   the  Appendix  to  the  Third   Raport'of  the   Local  Goreratii#(it   lt» 

1874.    The  uamu  object  bsf  been  attiiitied  iu  tevcnkl  ot  tho  p&ri8bes  uf 
St.  Georg«'»  (Hanover  Squ*»)  Union.  \iy  the  lealiibh'Hlinicnt  of  '  Parochinl  Couao! 
of  Chiiritj,'    The  ftlteRidnn  m  question,  sfter  the  unpteBBuntneM  iDcideoui  U> 
phftuge  of  Hj^iein  has  beeo  got  ovw,  greatly  imprurc^  the  r«latioiui  hMwH^' 
Tisitora  iind  visiu'd. 

'  Tickeifi  with  rtiA  wldross  of  the  loral  office  can  (>e  obtAtoed  «t  th*  office*  of 
thediatrirt  committees,  and  a  genernl  ticket  ■with  ihe  Hddhi«Be«  of  ail  th*?  office 
cao  be  had  at  the  ceLtial  ofSce,  IS  BuckinghAiu  Stxeet,  Adelphi. 
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any  person  legitimately  interested  in  a  case  of  alleged  dis- 
tress can  have  information  about  it  sent  to  him  by  asking  for 
it,  If  the  person  inquired  about  resides  in  London,  the  in- 
quiry will  be  made  by  the  committee  in  whose  district  he  or 
^e  resides,  but  the  request  can  be  addressed  to  any  office  of 
the  Society.  If  the  person  inquired  about  is  homeless  he  can 
be  sent  to  any  district  office  (but  not  to  the  central  office),  and 
lus  case  will  be  investigated  like  that  of  a  resident,  if  he  is 
willing  to  fall  in  with  an  arrangement  for  remaining  within 
reach  whilst  the  necessary  inquiries  are  made.  If  the  person 
inquired  about  resides  outside  the  Metropolitan  Poor-law 
area,  the  central  office  investigates  the  circumstances  by  post 
or  otherwise,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case. 

The  tickets  of  the  Society  are  of  course  often  refused, 
especially  by  street  beggars;  the  Society,  therefore,  recom- 
mends that  u  a  beggar*s  story  is  at  all  plausible,  his  name  and 
address  should  be  taken  down  and  sent  to  the  nearest  office. 
The  statements  of  urgent  need  made  by  beggars  are  so  in- 
variably false  that  no  one  should  let  himself  be  induced  to  give 
money  to  a  beggar  without  such  a  reference. 

When  information  is  desired  about  a  person  of  whom  the 
inquirer  has  some  knowledge,  it  is,  of  course,  an  advantage 
to  the  district  committee  to  have  such  information  as  he 
possesses  furnished  to  them. 

When  the  statement  of  the  distressed  person  as  to  his  posi- 
tion and  antecedents  has  been  verified  by  the  paid  officer  of 
the  district  committee,  or  some  other  competent  person,  and 
puch  further  inquiries  have  been  made  as  may  seem  necessary, 
the  case  is  brought  before  the  committee  or  a  sub-committee, 
that  they  may  decide  what  can  be  done.  Some  cases  are  dis- 
missed as  not  suitable  for,  or  not  admitting  of,  charitable 
assistance,  others  are  recommended  to  appropriate  relief  agen- 
cies or  to  individuals,  and  others  are  assisted  by  the  Com- 
mittees themselves. 

Theoretically  it  is  not  essential  to  the  plan  of  the  Society 
that  the  Committees  should  relieve,  but  it  is  found  necessary 
in  practice  that  there  should  be  some  supplementary  agency  to 
take  up  cases  which  existing  relief  agencies  cannot  deal  with 
effectually,  and  this  is  best  done  by  the  Committees.  Even  in 
the  richer  parts  of  London  there  are  sections  in  which  it  is 
very  difficult  to  get  assistance  for  the  most  suitable  case  from 
any  charitable  source,  and  even  in  the  sections  which  are  well 
supplied  with  agencies  it  is  often  difficult  to  get  effectual  relief 
for  a  case  which  needs  liberal  assistance.     The  Committees 
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are  therefore  prepared  to  give  assistance  themselves  when  they 
have  the  neceasary  funds,  but  the  work  of  relief  has  su  fttroug 
a  tendency^  owing  to  its  greater  interest  and  greater  urgf'ncy, 
to  absorb  exclusive  attention,  tliat  pains  have  to  be  laJcea 
to  keep  this  from  usurping  the  first  place»  and  especially  to 
prevetit  funds  from  being  applied  to  it  to  the  detriment  of, 
the  machinery  which  is  essential,  if  the  Society  is  to  carry  out 
ita  orijfinal  objects  with  efficiency. 

Wnen  a  loan  will  meet  the  requirements  of  a  ciwe,  the 
CommitteeB  prefer  giving  aaaiatance  in  this  form.  Their  ex- 
perience of  the  retiiult  of  making  loans  in  a  careful  aud  buo^ 
nees-like  way  has  been  most  Batisfactory.  Many  pereous  hav. 
thus  been  effectually  assisted,  whilst  the  necessity  of  refiayin. 
the  money  by  weekly  instalments  has  made  the  aid  rendered  & 
means  of  training  the  borrowers  to  provident  habits  rather  than 
of  enervating  and  pauperising  thera.  Grants  of  money  are 
also  made  both  through  existing  relief  agencies  and  directly, 
and  letters  of  recommendation  to  hoapitala  and  convalescent 
homes  are  supplied  to  suitable  cases,  when  the  committee  has 
Buch  as  are  needed  or  can  procure  them*  Employment  if  also 
sought  for  deserving  persona,  whom  sickness  or  other  t-ansi 
have  thrown  ont  of  work ;  several  committees  keep  labon 
registers,  and  are  thus  able  to  help  people  to  odd  jobs,  bu' 
regular  work  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  sought  fci 
through  other  channels  than  the  office  of  a  charitable  Society, 
Infurrafltion  with  reference  to  migration  and  emijjration, 
well  as  with  reference  to  sanitary  law  and  other  matters  ooi 
nected  with  the  welfare  of  the  poor,  is  another  form  in  whi 
assistance  is  rendered. 

II.  We  have  still  to  speak  of  the  functions  of  the  Cou 
It  is  essential  that  such  a  federation  of  Committees  as  haft 
described  should  have  a  strong  central  body  to  assist  any  C 
mittee  that  requires  assistance*  to  preserve  unity  of  action,  and 
to  represent  the  Society  in  Metropolitan,  a£  distinguished  from 
local,  matters,  and  indeed  in  all  cases  in  which  it  is  necessary 
that  the  Society  should  act  as  one  body.  The  Council  consists 
primarily  of  representatives  elected  annually  by  the  District 
Committee,'*,  but  all  chairmen  and  honorary  secretaries  of  Di*- 
trict  Committees  are  ej  o^rio  members;  and  there  are  also 
small  number  of*  additional  members '  elected  by  the  Coun 
itself,  and  a  small  number  of  representatives  of  great  Me* 
politan  Charities. 

The  Council  has  its  own  offices  (at  15  Buckingham  Stree' 
Adelphi)  and 'its  own  of!ieere;  but  its  functions,  as  has  b 
saidf   are  distinct  from   those   of   the    District   Committee 
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and  it  undertakes  no  work  that  falls  within  their  scope  unless 
at  the  request  or  with  the  approval  of  the  committee  con- 
cerned. 

The  first  duty  of  the  Council  is  to  watch  the  progress  of 
the  thirty-five  Committees  which  it  has  called  into  existence, 
ivith  a  view  to  rendering  them  assistance  and  support.  When 
a  committee  becomes  weak  in  working  members,  or  loses  its 
honorary  secretary,  it  looks  to  the  organising  secretary  of  the 
Council  for  temporary  assistance ;  when  a  committee  is  unable 
to  raise  sufficient  funds  in  its  own  district,  it  applies  to  the 
Council  for  a  grant  from  the  District  Committee  Aid  Fund ; 
and  when  advice  or  information  is  needed,  recourse  is  had  in 
the  same  way  to  the  Central  Office.  The  Society  aims  at 
unity  rather  than  uniformity.  Its  theory  is,  that  so  far  as 
there  is  a  real  difference  of  circumstances  between  committees 
differences  are  allowable,  but  that  so  far  as  the  circumstances 
of  one  committee  resemble  those  of  others,  that  which  is  best 
for  one  is  best  for  all,  and  should  be  adopted  by  all.  Conse- 
quently the  Council  has  not  only  to  devise  and  suggest  work- 
ing improvements  itself,  but  to  watch  for  such  as  are  made  by 
District  Committees,  and  to  call  the  attention  of  other  Com- 
mittees to  them.  Weekly  meetings,  reported  in  the  Charity 
Organisation  Reporter^  visits  to  the  committees  by  honorary 
'  District  Committee  Visitors,*  and  by  the  organising  secretary 
and  his  assistant,  and  a  frequent  exchange  oi  other  postal  and 
personal  communications  are  the  chief  means  by  which  the 
Council  fulfilfi  these  functions. 

The  Council  has  also  duties  towards  the  public.  The 
reports  of  all  the  principal  metropolitan  charities  are  procured 
each  year,  and  kept  at  the  Central  Office  for  the  use  of  per- 
sons desirous  of  referring  to  them  ;  also  Acts  of  Parliament, 
Reports  of  Parliamentary  Committees,  and  other  publications 
bearing  on  Charity  and  the  Poor-law  ;  and  information  on 
these  subjects  is  furnished  to  all  who  apply  for  it.  Though 
the  duty  of  receiving  applications  for  assistance  falls  exclu- 
sively to  the  District  Committees,  there  is  an  inquiry  depart- 
ment at  the  Central  Office  which  inquires  into  suspicious 
charities,  and  into  the  cases  of  begging-letter  and  other  im- 
postors whose  operations  are  not  confined  to  the  district  of  any 
one  committee,  and  keeps  up  communications  on  these  subjects 
with  kindred  societies  at  home  and  abroad,  and,  when  neces- 
aary,  with  the  police.  It  also  falls  to  this  department  of  the 
Central  Office  to  make  inquiries  into  suburban  and  other 
cases  which  do  not  lie  within  the  district  of  any  of  the  com- 
mittees.    In  cases  in  which  tlie  interest  of  the  public  appears 
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to  demand  it  the  Council  undertakes  the  prosecution  of  fraudv 
lent  charities  and  impogtors;  and  it  is  seeking  to  bring  alxtu 
such  an  alteration  of  the  law  as  will  render  it  more  diffi* 
cult  for  persons  to  carry  on  eo-called  charities  for  their  <jvpal 
benefit. 

The  Council  has  had  nearly  all  classes  of  metropolitan  obarn 
ties  under  review;   reports  have  been  prepared  and  published] 
with  reference  to  the  Night  Refuges,  the  Soup-kitchens,  the 
public  Day  Nurseries,  and  the  Voting  Charities,  and  a  stand- 
ing Medical  Couamittee  ha.3  prepared  rules  for  Provident  Di»- 
pensaries,  and  takes  all  opportunities  of  urging  that  such  dis- 
pensaries should  be  e&t4iblished  to  relieve  the  Medical  Charitie 
In  pursuance  of  that  part  of  the  plan  of  the  Society  whjrla 
contemplated   dealing  with   causes  rather  than   symptoms 
pauperism  a  large  Special  Committee  was  formed  in  1%7*1 
consider  how  tlie  dwellings  of  the  London  ixwr  could   be  im- 
proved ;    and   after  careful    inquiry  a  report,  drawn   by   Lnrd^ 
Napier  and  Ettrick,  was  presented  and  published,  which  hi 
been  of  material  use  iu  drawing  attention  in  Parliament  and 
elsewhere  to  the  extent  of  the  evil,  and  the  kind  of  remedji 
required.     The  great  subjects  of  employment,  migration,  emihj 
gration,  and  the  promotion  of  pro^qdent  habits,  have  all  beCB 
under  the  consideration   of  the  Council;,  livtth   regard  to 
bearing  of  each  on  the  elevation  of  the  jMiorer  classes,  and  to 
the  most  appropriate  agencies  for  dealing  with  them. 

It  remains  only  to  »pexk  of  the  relations  of  the  Society  tt 
the  country  at  lai^e. 

Whilst  anxious  to  give  their  attention  mainly  to  the  grea 
work  which  they  have  before  them    in    London,    they  liavol 
always  recognised  the  duty  of  giving  all  the  a^istanc^  thi 
can   to  those  who  are  intere9ted  in   similar  work   elsewher 
and  the  importance  of  obtaining  help  from  them.     One  of  th< 
first   steps  that  the  Council  took  in  thitt  direction  was  to  con 
pile  a    list  of  all  relief  agencies  at  home  and  abroad    whirl 
seemed  likely  to  be  able  to  assist  one  another  with  information.*! 
A  Special  Committee,  comprising  representatives  fi^m  all  pftitti 
of  the  country,  was  formed  in  1^71,  to  consider  the  best  mode  of 
repressing  vagrancy,  and  issued  a  Report  calling  attention  to  the 
plans   adopted   in   dilTerent  parts   of  the    country,  and   tbein^ 
results.  ^Ki 

A  set  of  papers  for  the  use  of  persons  wishing  to  estAbliah^^ 

■  A  nBv  editioD  of  this  has  ir«centlj  beon  jsmed,  eoinpriniDg  03  SocielJM  rn 
Or«it  Britain  and  IreUndl,  49  ia  other  partj  of  Europe,  S  in  India,  and  10  in  tlw 
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local  Charity  Organisation  ABSociatione  has  been  prepared, 
and  has  facilitated  the  formation  of  Associations  in  many  both 
of  the  large  and  small  towns  of  Great  Britain.  Some  of  these 
have  expressed  a  wish  to  be  in  recognised  relationship  to  the 
LiOndon  Society,  and  have  therefore  been  affiliated  to  it; 
with  them  all  friendly  communication  is  kept  up,  as  well  as  with 
Societies  of  earlier  formation,  but  of  a  more  or  less  kindred 
nature. 

It  ifl  much  to  be  wished  that  all  counties  would  form  Men- 
dicity Associations  like  those  which  have  been  so  successful  in 
I>or8et  and  Kent,  and  that  Charity  Organisation  Associations 
could  be  established  in  all  the  large  centres  of  population  in 
connection  with  the  county   Mendicity  Societies.      Such  a 

Satem  would  do  much  to  diminish  the  mischiefs  and  increase 
e  benefits  resulting  from  voluntary  charity. 
It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said  that  an  agency 
wluch  seeks  to  bring  about  a  division  of  charitable  labour  on 
such  principles  as  tend  to  the  elevation  instead  of  the  pauperisa- 
tion (xf  the  poor  has  spread  itself  with  remarkable  rapidity  over 
the  vast  population  of  the  metropolis,  and  into  many  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  has  established  itself,  in  the  metro- 
polis at  least,  amongst  the  ordinary  agencies  as  a  necessary 
means  of  obtaining  information  with  reference  both  to  the 
charities  and  to  applicants  for  assistance ;  and  it  has  made  it 
easier  for  thoughtful  and  business-like  men  and  women  to 
bring  their  ability  to  bear  on  some  of  the  great  social  questions 
of  the  day.  It  is  still,  however,  only  at  the  beginning  of  its 
task,  and  it  depends  chiefiy  on  the  public  wheuer  the  work 
can  be  pursued  in  such  a  way  as  permanently  to  diminish  the 
number  of  those  who  are  from  time  to  time  recipients  of  re- 
lief. This  applies  not  only  to  pecuniary  support,  but  even  more 
to  intelligent  interest  in  the  Society  *s  work  and  readiness  to  co- 
operate with  it.  Such  co-operation  on  the  part  of  a  considerable 
section  of  the  community  is  an  essential  condition  of  success 
in  any  effort  after  substantial  improvement  either  in  the  Poor- 
law  or  m  charitable  action. 
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The  Houses  of  the    Working  Clashes   in    Scotland^   Rurat , 
Urban?     Bj  Kev.  James  BeOo,  D-D. 

THE  family  sj'stem,  being  divinely  flppainted,  lies  at  the  foun- 
dation of  every  well-ordered  society,  Anything  whi 
renders  its  existence  or  its  proper  working  difficult  or  im]»o«  ^ 
eible  tends  to  undermine  the  whole  social  fabric.  No  scheme' 
of  social  reform  ivliich  does  not  keep  this  in  view  can  ever 
encceed.  The  fact,  that  in  Scotland  about  one-third  of  the 
whole  ixipulatioD  live  in  houses,  if  they  can  be  so  cjdled» 
only  one  apartraent,  demonstrates  the  source  of  many  of  o: 
social  evilsj  because  of  the  difficulty  or  impossibility  in  all  sue! 
cases  of  securing  love  of  home  againgt  the  temptations  of  the 
dram-fihop,  and  of  maintaining  the  delicacies  or  even  the  d' 
cencies  of  domestic  life.  This  fact,  in  regard  to  the  state 
our  houses,  has  been  proved  by  the  mode  of  taking  the  censuflf 
secured  with  some  difficulty  in  regard  to  Scotland  in  1861, 
but  not  yet  adopted  in  regard  to  the  other  sections  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  this  matter  of  laying  open  the  social  stale 
the  population  by  means  of  the  census  we  are  still  far  behi 
some  other  countries,  and  even  some  of  our  gwa  colouiea — 
particularly  Victoria, 

The  houses  of  our  working  classes  may  be  divided  into 
two  eections — those  in  the  rural,  and  those  in  the  urban 
diptricT*. 

I.  The   i-ural   districts.     Although  considerable  improve- 
ments   have   taken   place    during   recent   years,   the  state  of 
matters  is  stiU  far  from  satisfactory.     The  '  bondager  system 
as  it  is  called,  still  exists  in  some  parts  of  the  border  countied 
the   *  bothy  '  eystpra   is  wndcly  prevalent   in  certain  districts 
the  *  farm  kitchen '   system   obtains  in   other  quarters  ;   w 
the  houses  of  the  miners  and  colliers  are  sometimes  very  d 
fective.     All  this  teuds  to   set   aside  or    prevent  the  pro; 
working  of  the  family  system,  and  thus  not  only  to  entail 
chief  on  particular  locfllitieSj  but  on  the  whole  community. 

The  origin  of  these  evik  is  chiefly  to  be  found,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  in  false  ideas  of  economy ;  and  they  will  never  b« 
remedied  until  higher  principles  prevail,  and  until  some  cur- 
rent delusions  are  rooted  out.  It  is  never  ^wssible  to  separate 
the  eocifil  from  the  moral  state  of  man.  It  is  never  economical 
to  do  wrong,  and  it  is  less  economical  in  the  long  run  to  ill- 
use  meUj  than  to  ill-use  cattle.     In  this  free  country  espe- 
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cially,  we  do  not  secure  an  influence  for  good  over  men  bj 
keeping  or  attempting  to  keep  them  in  a  state  of  physical 
degradation.  The  work  will  be  better  done,  and  the  influence 
of  masters  increased,  in  proportion  as  servants  are  made  rea- 
sonably comfortable  and  contented.  We  do  not  justify  unrea- 
sonable complaints,  but  we  cannot  see  why' every  ploughman 
miffht  not  have  a  good  cottage,  with  two  or  three  apartments, 
and  a  rood  of  land  for  a  garden.  If  he  were  encouraged  to 
become  owner  of  his  cottage,  and  if  he  had  a  cow,  as  iu 
some  parts  of  East  Lothian,  so  much  the  better  for  all  parties. 
In  this  way  true  patriotism  and  contentment  would  spread, 
and  crops  of  healthy  young  ploughmen  attached  to  their 
native  country  might  grow  up  around  every  farm  steading. 

An  able  statistical  argument  has  been  lately  maintained  by 
the  Registrar-General  of  Scotland,  to  prove  that  the  lament- 
able and  exceptional  illegitimacy  which  prevails  in  certain 
districts  of  Scotland  has  no  connection  with  the  '  bothy 
system.'  A  statistical  argument  is  seldom  conclusive,  and 
admitting  that  the  grouping  of  facts  in  this  case  is  ably  done, 
from  what  we  know  of  the  circumstances  we  are  not  con- 
-vinced ;  very  far  from  it.  Of  courae  where  an  evil  so  great 
prevails  there  will  probably  be  various  causes  at  work,  and  the 
Registrar-General  does  not  attempt  himself  to  solve  the  pro- 
blem. Its  thorough  solution  is  of  great  importance  in  every 
point  of  view ;  and  as  a  diversity  of  opinion  exists  in  regard  to 
this  and  other  matters,  an  examination  of  the  whole  case  of  the 
rural  populations  of  Scotland  by  an  impartial  Royal  Commis- 
sion, and  a  detailed  report  thereon,  would  be  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  country. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  con- 
demnation of  the  '  bothy '  system  rests  on  the  special  issue 
referred  to,  in  whatever  way  that  issue  is  decided.  The  bothy 
system  is  bad  in  itself,  and  unworthy  of  a  civilised  country. 
What  is  it?  It  is  the  giving  of  ploughmen  a  hut  for  their 
residence,  in  which  family  Hfe  is  impossible — sometimes  a 
tolerably  good  hut — but  seldom  so  good  as  the  stables  for  the 
horses.  In  this  hut  three,  four,  or  even  six  ploughmen  reside. 
"We  have  seen  three  beds  in  a  very  small  bothy.  This  bothy 
was  the  residence  of  six  strong  men — two  being  required  to 
sleep  in  each  bed,  whilst  the  portion  of  room  still  left  was  not 
much  more  than  sufficient  to  allow  the  men  to  turn  themselves. 
How  either  decency  or  private  devotion  was  possible  in  such 
circumstances  we  leave  others  to  say,  whilst  we  will  not  put 
on  record  any  account  of  some  of  the  scenes  that  we  have 
heard  described  by  credible   witnesses.     We  have  seen  the 
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ploughmen  in  another  bothy  come  In  at  dinner  time  to  th« 

cheerless  hovel— no  prattlLn^  children  or  kindly  *  wific's  smile' 
to  wetcome  them.     AVe  have  seen  them  kindle  their  own  fir 
with  difficulty,  and  make  their  own  unvarying  *  bro«e,*     Ca 
anyone  doubt  that   this   is  an  unworthy  state  of  things, 
cially  in  a  country  in  which  such  high  rent*  are  paid  a«  in 
land  ?  and  that  there  are  strong  temptatinnii  here  to  discc 
and  to  "vices  of  various    kinds — even    to  use    their   ma 
horses  during  the  time   allotted  to  rest,  a&  some  of  them  are 
said  to  do,  in  que&t  of  Bometimcs  very  doubtful  companionship 
— to  steal  fowls,  €ggs,  and  apples^  as  in  the  case  immediately 
referred  to  they  were  aflBrroed  to  do^  t^  vary  their  monatnnou* 
meais  ?     But  the   case  is   still  worse  when  married   men  are 
forced  to  live  in  these  bothies,  and  to  board  their  wives  and 
children  in  neighbouring  towns  and  villages,  seeing  them  pcrJ 
haps  once  a  fortnight.     This  eeparation  of  husbands  and  invc 
ig  one  of  the  worst  features  formerly  attaching  to  the  ftlavi 
system,  and  yet  it  exists  in  Scotland.     In  a  word»  we  have  sevllJ 
the  houses  of  the  people  now  in  many  parts  of  the  world — we 
have  seen  the  *  Uncle  Tom's  Cabins*  of  America,  whilst  the 
slave  system   continued — the   wigwams  of  the    Indiana — the 
native  houses  in   New  Zealand,   Ceylon,  and  India- — but  wt 
have  no  hesitation   in   saying   that  we  have  seen   bothies  ii 
Scotland  worse  than  any  of  these.     Whilst  deeply   doplorinj 
the  coarse  indulgenctes,  the  immorality,  and  discontent  whicl 
prevail  in  certain  dJatrictd  of  Scotland,  we  are  forced  tu  admit 
that  the  people  are  sometimes  "  more  sinned  against  than  gin- 
ning,' and  that  there  is  a  loud  call  upon  all   Christian  and 
patriotic  men  not  inerely  to  deplore  the  evib  which  exlflt,  but 
to  iseek  to  remove  their  causes. 

In  a  variety  of  waya  we  are  interested  in  the  performance 
of  this  duty.  Humanity  and  patriotism  call  for  its  di^chafge;, 
but  we  are  equally  bound  to  discharge  it  on  the  ground 
Belf-interest.  The  whole  kingdom  sufFera  from  the  present 
rural  system.  Our  cities  suffer,  since  instead  of  being  invari-j 
ably  supplied  with  a  stream  of  healthy  moral  life  Irom  the 
rural  districts,  that  stream  is  often  much  contaminated  at  ita 
source.  Our  families  sometimes  suffer  by  the  introduction 
of  ■satiated  servants  from  the  rural  districts,  although,  consider* 
ing  the  whole  circumstances,  it  is  wonderful  how  seldom  this 
happens.  The  whole  community  sulTers  by  a  lowered  morality 
ending  in  crime,  pauperism,  and  lunacy,  for  which  we  require  to 
provide  at  great  expense.'  Our  farmers  themselves  suflfer^H 
by  the  growing  scarcity  and  expense  of  good  servants,  the^P 
discontent  which  flometimeB  preveols,  and  the  constant  changes 
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to  which  they  are  frequently  subjected.  The  importance  of 
all  this  as  a  practical  question  has  been  lately  very  much  in- 
creased by  the  eager  demand  for  good  ploughmen  and  farm- 
labourers  in  all  the  colonies.  In  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
for  example,  a  farm-labourer  will  get  eight  shillings  a  day.  A 
ploughman  will  readily  receive  50T.  or  60/.  a  year  with  abund- 
ant provisions — the  hours  of  labor  also  being  only  eight  hours 
a  day.  He  can  easily  save  40/.  a  year  of  this,  and  for  that 
sum  he  will  get  in  freehold  as  many  acres  of  land ;  so  that  in 
a  very  few  years  by  steady  industry  and  economy  he  can  be- 
come an  independent  landlord.  With  such  a  formidable  com- 
petition, the  landlords  and  farmers  at  home  may  well  be  stirred 
up  to  give  their  ploughmen  and  labourers  every  reasonable 
comfort 

It  is  a  singular  mistake,  however,  which  seems  to  exist  in 
some  quarters,  that  whilst  tracing  many  moral  and  social  evils 
to  the  •  bothies,*  intelligent  social  reformers  are  advocates  of 
the  '  farm  kitchen  *  system  as  a  general  substitute.  On  the 
contrary,  especially  where  many  servants  are  employed,  we 
believe  the  farm  kitchen  to  be  only  an  aggravation  of  the  evil. 
It  converts  the  kitchen  into  a  bothy  of  the  worst  class,  because 
of  its  being  sometimes  occupied  by  a  mixture  of  the  sexes,  and 
hence  it  is  productive  of  still  more  flagrant  immorality.  What 
-we  advocate  is  the  family  system,  with  good  cottages  and  gar- 
dens, and  enough  of  them.  But  whilst  we  believe  that  there 
is  a  decided  connection  between  the  houses  of  the  people  in 
many  of  the  rural  districts  of  Scotland  and  the  fact  that  illegiti- 
macy is  greater  there  than  in  the  urban  districts,  we  are  not 
blind  to  other  causes  which  also  operate.  If  this  were  the 
proper  place,  we  could  prove  that  the  districts  in  which  the 
Church  has  been  most  inefficient,  and  where  a  low  tone  of 
religion  has  prevailed,  are,  generally  speaking,  the  very  dis- 
tricts in  which — even  when  other  things  have  been  equal — im- 
morality has  been  prominent. 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  great  ignorance  prevails  in  the 
general  community,  and  amongst  people  otherwise  well  informed 
on  this  whole  subject ;  and  there  are  divers  and  conflicting 
opinions  abroad  in  regard  to  it,  we  should  esteem  the  report 
of  a  Koyal  Commission,  consisting  of  intelligent  and  thoroughly 
impartial  men,  after  full  investigation  of  the  whole  question,  as 
of  the  greatest  value.  We  scarcely  know  any  subject  to  which 
the  intelligent  consideration  of  a  Royal  Commission  could  be 
more  profitably  applied  ;  and,  in  our  opinion,  the  Social  Science 
AsBocialaon  could  scarcely  do  anything  of  more  importance  to 
Scotland  than  petition  for  such  a  commission. 
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II.  The  urban  districts.  The  subject  of  providing  houi 
for  the  labouring  classes  in  cities  and  urban  districts  hiaa  be€ 
more  fuUj  considered,  and  although  it  embraces  still  some  vei 
difficult  problems,  very  great  progress  has  lately  been  mail 
It  has  been  aBcertainpd  beyond  a  doubt  that  overcrowdijig 
many  social  and  moral  evils  are  connected  \  for  example  tfc 
the  deatb-rate  of  cities  bears  a  striking  proportion  to  th 
density  of  the  population.  The  natural  death-rate  is  oft« 
found  to  be  twice  or  tbrlce  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  this 
be  traced  almost  invariably  to  overcrowding.  On  the  grout 
of  common  humanity,  therefore,  there  is  an  urgent  call  fa 
opening  up  the  crowded  and  pestilential  area.**  of  large  citie 
and  aeeuring  better  house*  for  the  people.  But  thi&conside 
tion  acquires  vast  iramtrtance  when  it  is  remembered  that  an 
increased  death-tate  nnpliea  a  number  of  other  evtla^  and  that 
the  same  districts  in  which  there  is  a  high  rate  of  mortality  are 
the  very  districts  from  which,  generally  speaking,  our  fKwr. 
bouses,  prisons,  infirmaries,  and  lunatic  asyliinje  are  chiefly 
supplied.  Social  neglect  is  not  only,  therefore,  mo^t  mi»- 
cbievous  in  itself,  but  most  injurious  in  every  way  to  the  coni- 
ni  unity. 

Another  set  of  facts,  however,  have  also  been  of  }&te  clearly 
established.     The  working  clashes  in  cities  pass  an  immense 
amount  of  money  through  their  hands,  and  the  ma^s  of  them 
could  easily,  if  they  chose,  become  their  oivn   landlords.     I| 
appears  from  recent  returns  that  whilst  there  is  much  waste 
there  is  in  the  Savings  Banks  of  the  United  iCingilom  upwar 
of  40,000,000/,  sterling,   deposited  no  doubt   chiefly  by 
working  classes.     This  ie   a   large  snm ;  although  when  ooe 
considers  that  more  is  annually  wasted  on   strong  drink  and 
tobacco,  it  sinks  into  compararive  insignificance*    If  the  work- 
ing classes  only  understood   their  own   duty  and  intert'st,  ihttj 
supplying  of  themselves  with  comfortable  houses  would  there 
fore  be  comparatively  easy.     This  object*  moreover,  will  nererl 
be  accomplished  satisfactorily  in   any  other   way.      Take  Um' 
40,000,000/.  deposited  in  the  Savings  Banks,  and  consider  that 
the  average  interest  received  for  it  was  only  2/.  19*.  4rf.|>ercent,, 
whilst  many  of  the  same  persons  were  no  doubt  paying  8/.,  10^,, 
or  it  may  be  even  20/,  per  cent,  of  interest  for  the  bouses  blj 
which  they  lived.     The  present  state  of  matters,  tberefore,  iil 
far  from  economical,  however  gratifying  in  one  resjwct.     Of" 
the  large  sum  of  40,000,000/.,  there  wiis  in  the  Scotch  Suvings 
Banks  4j637,427^j  and  of  this  sum  again  there  was  377,525i 
in  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  899,694/.  in  the  county  ol'  Edin- 
burgh, 400,022/.  in  the  county  of  Forfar,  127,299A  in  tb« 
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c<5unty  of  Renfrew,  and  no  less  than  2,06 1 ,313/.  in  Lanarkshire* 
^^heae  are  the  very  districta  in  which  gcmd  houses  for  working 
Bnen  are  most  required.     Whilst,  therefore,  having  the  greatest 
^Sppreciatbn  of  Sa-v-injjB  Banks,  we  cannot  doubt  thiit  a  still 
nutre  important  use  of  monev  would  consist  in  securtu^r  com* 
f<irt;i(>le  dwellings  to  those  who  require  them  ;  whilst  this  af^aio 
would   result  in   renewed  frugality.     The  working   claeses  no 
doubt  wish  to  have  their  money  easily  tangible^  and   there   is 
»me  force  in  this;  but  they  carry  this  idea  to  au  extreme, and 
ftrget.  that  there  is  nothing  which  tenda  so  much  to  their  inde- 
Bndence  and  eomfori  as  to  be  their  own  latidlorda,  and  thus  to 
et    rid  of  Whitsunday  and   Martinmas,  two  of  the  greateat 
aemies  of  working  men,  if  from  any  cause   they  are   unpre- 
*red  to  meet  them.     Besides,  under  a  simple  system  of  con- 
eying  heritable  property,  the  value  of  hounea  might  almost 
CAsily  he  realised  as  money  deposited  in  a  bank. 
One  thing  more  has  now  been  clearly  established,  viz.  that 
is  almost  as   eai*y  to   become  a  landlord  as  to  continue  a 
enant,  and  of  course  far  more  economicaK     This  looks  like  a 
aradox,  but  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  actual  experience 
a  large  scale,  and  the  explanation  of  it  is  simply  tnis,     A 
rge  number  of  working  men   so  ill-use  their  houses,  and 
specially   the   plumber-work,   that  landlords   are   forced   to 
^arge  very  high  rents  in  self-defence,  and  good  tenants  are 
thus  under  the  necessity  of  paying  for  bad  ones.    On  the  other 
hand,  when  a  raan  becomes  owner  of  his  own  house  he  not  only 
takes  much  care  of  it,  and  get*  the  advantage  of  his  own  good 
management  and  of  all  the  improvements  which  he  may  choose 
to  make,  but  he  can  turn  a  large  portion  of  what  would  have 
been  paid  as  rent  into  capital,  so  that  hy-and-hye  the   house 
becomes  his   own.      This  ia  easily  accomplished   by  means  of 
Projiortv  Investment  Companies. 
^_        The  Edinburgh  Co-operative  Building  Company  (  Limited), 
^vf  which  an  account  is  given  in  my  *  Happy  Homes  for  Work- 
I     mg    Men,  and    how  to  get    tlnem,'  accomplishes    both   these 
objects,  and  h:i9  been  managed  entirely  by  working  men.      Its 
cafntal  is   10»000^.,  in  shares  of  \L  each.     By  means  of  this 
sum  continually  turned  over  it  had  builtsin  October  I872>  914 
houses,  of  an  aggregate   value  of  155, 900/.,  and  it  had  paid 
interest  upon  the  capital  at  a  rate  ranging  from  7/.  IO5.  to  15/, 
per  cent  per  annum.     On  the  other  hand,  these  houses  had 
■^een  readily  sold,  chiefly  to  working  men,  and  these  men  had 
Hbeen  able  to  redeem  them  in  fourteen  years,  at  a  rate  very 
little  exceeding  the  rent  which  they  would  have  been  paying 
tenants  during  the  same  period.     The  houses  are  all  seli- 
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contained,  having   each   from   three   to  five  npartments,  with 

every  convenience,  nnd  with  a  araall  garden.  The  experi- 
ment has,  in  the  face  of  the  greatest  increduhtj^,  been  tniua- 
j)hant!y  successful,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  sani< 
experiment  bliould  not  be  repeated  with  success  in  ev^ry  town,- 
in  Scothmd  in  which  working  men's  houses  are  required^  A. 
co-operiitivc  company  for  ihe  erection  of  wnrkiag  men's  houses 
has  lately  been  started  also  in  Glasgow,  and  anotlier  in  Dun- 
dee, which  it  is  hoped  will  be  successful  and  useful. 

The  grand  difficulty  lies  in  the  rooted  hut  unreasonable 
notion  that  working  men  should  not  have  houeea  of  their  uwn, 
or  rather  that  they  cannot  reasonably  aspire  to  such  a  luxury, 
Thia  idea  ehould  be  exploded,  and  working  men  should  b« 
made  to  understand  that  if  they  avoid  the  publichouse,  are 
frugal  and  economical,  and  especially  if  they  begin  in  time, 
there  is  really  no  difficulty  in  their  becommg  their  own  latid- 
lords*  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  professed  patronage  of 
working  men  in  cities,  as  if  they  required  to  have  ansuscmcntB 
provided  for  them,  and  were  a  kind  of  children  incapable  of 
managing  their  own  affaira,  and  requiring  to  have  their  houses 
provided  for  them  by  charity  whilst  tJicy  waste  their  money  in 
noxious  indulgences^  should  utterly  cease.  Beyond  giving 
tliera  good  advice  and  helping  them  to  help  themselvea,  eepe- 
cially  by  labouriog  to  remove  obstacles  which  stand  in  tlieir 
way,  the  interposition  of  the  higher  claeaes  is  not  required,  and 
is  only  mischievous.  One  of  these  difficulties  is  the  acquisi- 
tion of  land  in  or  around  large  cities  and  increasing  towns,  upon 
which  workmen's  houses  can  be  erected.  The  removal  of  this 
difficulty  is  in  truth  a  question  of  national  itnpf>rtance,  and  in 
the  long  run,  we  auspe^t,  will  be  only  satisfactorily  solved  by 
facilitating  locomotion,  so  that  working  men  can  have  their  own 
houses  and  gardens  two  or  more  miles  in  the  country  on  either 
side  of  our  crowded  cities.  This  makes  the  taxation  of  cheap 
trains  for  working  men  im]>olitic,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
makes  it  necessary  that  some  dear  understanding  and  agree* 
raent  should  he  come  to  on  the  subject  with  our  leading  rail- 
ways, who  might  ultimately  greatly  profit  by  the  traii^etion. 
At  the  same  time,  where  houses  can  be  got  near  their  work, 
men  will  no  doubt  prefer  them. 

From  the  long  neglect  of  our  urban  population,  and  the 
monstrous  evils  which  have  arisen,  many  have  settled  down  in 
the  conviction  that  we  may  always  expect  to  see  great  mut^scA 
of  wretched  people  and  miserable  houses  in  our  towns  aucl 
cities.  But  there  is  no  inherent  necessity  for  this  if  men  onlv 
did  their  duty*     Its  existence  ia  a  reproach  alike  to  our  civUi- 
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sation  and  our  Christiauity.  The  great  combination  of  wealth, 
intelligence,  and  sound  principle  in  large  cities  ought  to  lead, 
under  the  operation  of  the  golden  rule,  to  the  very  opposite 
results.  Cities  ought  to  be  models  of  social  comfort  and  of  the 
highest  civilisation.  Until  this  is  accomplished  no  Christian 
man  should  rest  contented  or  imagine  that  he  has  discharged 
all  his  duty ;  whilst  civil  governments,  if  indifferent  to  this 
^reat  interest,  must  be  held  as  neglecting  or  imperfectly  dis- 
charging one-  of  their  most  important  functions. 


Trade-  Unionism  ;    its  Limits  and  its  Future, 
By  Alexander  Taylor  Innes,  Advocate,  Edinburgh. 

THE  last  meeting  in  Glasgow,  in  1860,  of  the  Association  for 
the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,  formed  a  landmark  in 
the  history  of  trade  unions.  The  elaborate  report  presented  to 
it  by  the  committee  on  trade  societies,  and  the  discussions  to 
which  the  report  gave  rise,  begun  as  they  were  in  this  assembly 
and  prolonged  afterwards  through  the  press,  gave  a  strong  im- 
pulse to  working  out  the  theory  of  the  subject,  and  to  practical 
legislation.  Accordingly,  during  the  intervening  time,  a  real 
advance  has  been  made  in  ascertaining  the  historical  origin  of 
these  institutions,  and  estimating  bow  far  they  are  of  use  in 
the  present,  ^ay  it  not  be  possible  also  to  forecast  their 
future  ?  The  following  remarks  do  not  pretend  to  do  so  ;  they 
merely  suggest  some  of  the  considerations  which  may  have  to 
be  tfdcen  into  account  by  anyone  who  ventures  upon  that 
larger  task.  The  relation  of  modem  trade  unions  to  the  old 
crafts  or  guilds  of  the  middle  age  is  a  subject  which  has  been 
a  good  deal  investigated  recently,  and  one  from  which  we  may 
appropriately  start.  The  large  space  which  these  institutions 
filled  in  the  national  life  of  great  part  of  Europe,  and  not  least 
of  England  and  Scotland,  is  well  known.  Whether  our 
modem  benefit  and  trade  societies  actually  and  historically 
arose  out  of  these  predecessors,  and  whether  the  earlier  class 
was  in  any  sense  developed  or  transmuted-  into  the  later,  is  a 
matter  on  which  much  research  has  been  bestowed.  In  any 
case,  the  historical  sequence  is  undoubted,  and  the  comparison 
and  contrast  of  the  two  must  yield  valuable  results  for  theory. 
What  is  the  fundamental  fact  in  which  the  old  guilds  and  the 
modem  unions  agree  ?  It  is  this  ;  they  both  spring  out  of  that 
artificial  state  of  human   society  known  to  us  in  political 
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economy  aa  founded  oti  the  division  of  labour.     UntiJ   (hut 

state  of  society  had  attained  considerable  pprroanence^  snrh 
institiitioDS  were  impossible.  For  rrafts  in  the  old  tioip,  and 
trades  iu  the  new,  are  alike  conibiiuationB  of  skiUed  men.  They 
are  also,  I  think,  or  they  aim  at  bein^,  nionopoliefl  :  but  lliey 
are  monopolies  of  skill — i.e.,  they  propose  to  |)erpGtuate  the 
separation  into  crafts  or  trades  of  that  labour  w)uch  orijrinally 
was  not  akilled  or  sepamte,  but  baa  dow  become  so.  So  much 
for  their  agreement.  In  what  points  do  they  differ?  In  one 
very  ohviouely.  The  monopoly  of  the  old  crafts  or  guihls,  m. 
in  our  Scotch  burj^hs^  was  permitted  and  protected  bv  the  law, 
and  WHS  indeed  part  of  the  policy  of  the  country  ;  that  aimed 
at  by  the  modern  trade  union  is  wholly  volnntaryt  and  is  barely 
tolerated  by  the  law,  which  indeed  has  only  recently  come  to 
recognise  trade  unions  na  legally  existing.  But  that  is  what 
we  may  call  «n  external  difference,  relating  rather  to  public 
policy  and  the  privileges  conferred  by  it.  But  there  is  a  nnich 
deeper  contrast  in  the  very  innenuost  constitution  of  the  two 
aasociations.  The  old  crafts  or  j^uilda  embrac^  both  maatera 
and  men;  they  included  apprentices  and  journeymen  alonj^ 
with  employers  ;  but  they  were  oypecially  associations  of  the 
masters,  and  for  their  benefit.  The  modem  trade  unions  are 
nsBociatious  exclusively  of  the  men ;  they  are  cionstitnted  without 
the  emjiloyer,  and  indeed  Lu  opposition  to  him^  Ttie  m«>de™ 
Bociety^  like  the  old  one,  i&  i>tilil  founded  on  the  diviition  of  { 
labour;  as  a  trade  \xti\oUy  it  is  esfientially  an  ot^^^ociatitm  of| 
skilled  men ;  and  ae  a  trade  tiTJitfli,  it  is,  or  would  be,  a  momv- 
poiy:  but  it  is  a  monopoly  of  skilled  lahowr.  wi  oppojttHi  ii> 
masters,  to  eniphiyers,  and,  above  all,  to  capital.  In  the  old 
days,  almost  e^ery  apjjrentice,  almost  every  journeyman,  might 
look  forward  to  beino:  himself  a  master;  and  every  master  wm 
himself  a  man,  a  skilled  man,  a  proper  member  of  the  rxaft- 
It  was  fit,  therefore,  that  any  guild  or  union  which  existed 
should  include  them  all,  But  now  the  conditions  on  both  sides 
are  changed.  The  mass  of  the  men  who  are  emphived  have 
no  chance  of  ever  being  masters  or  employers;  and  the  masters 
or  employers  have  no  longer  necessarily  any  skill  in  their  craft. 
They  may  have  ekill,  or  they  may  not  have  it;  what  ihey  mmst 
have,  is  cnpitjd.  It  is  therefore  no  doubt  ^\'itU  suhniantial 
accuracy  that  Mr.  Ludlow  has  described  capital  as  the'di^p- 
solvent '  of  the  old  guilds.  It  was  its  accinnulaliou  which 
maile  it  unnecessary  tor  a  master,  or  his  son,  to  be  a  member  of 
his  guild,  or  even  to  understand  his  trade  ;  and  which  at  the 
same  time  made  it  still  more  unnecessary  for  the  workman, 
(who  retained  hia  knoi^ledge  of  the  trade^)  in  order  t«  earn 
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agea,  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  guild.  In  short,  capital 
came  in  a*  a  new  power,  driving  asunder  what  had  before  been 
united,  and  leavinn;  the  way  open  to  new  combinations 

The  tiew  combination  is  the  modern  trade  union^conBistiug 
only  of  men,  and  intended  to  meet  this  power  ol"  capital  and  to 
deal  with  the  question  oi"  wages.  Whether  the  modern  trade 
tinion,  aH  opposed  to  the  power  of  capital,  is  a  justifiable  thing 
«jr  notj  was  largely  discussed  at  the  last  Social  ^science  meeting 
in  this  city ;  and  the  debate,  commenced  long  before  then,  ia 
not  even  yet  finished.  I  propose  wijolly  to  omit  that  (juesUon 
for  tliis  reason.  Trade  uniona,  whether  justifiable  or  not.  were 
certain  stivner  or  later  to  come  intu  existence  5  and  tliey  Have 
come  into  existence ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  discouragement  both 
of  the  law  and  of  a  great  many  coneiderauone  that  seem  to 
plead  the  sanction  of  political  economy,  they  have  attained  huge 
dimensions,  and  at  the  present  day,  by  the  acknowledgment 
of  idl,  ]^hiy  a  very  imjjorbant  part  in  our  national  life:.  So 
important  a  part  do  tbey  play,  that  the  qucBtioii  with  many  is, 
whether  it  is  not  to  be  an  all-engrossing  one^  and  whether  the 
future  development  of  a  system  which  has  already  overcome 
&U  external  oppoSiitionf  can  have  any  limite  put  to  it  in  the 
future.  Any  lioiitg,  it  eeems  clear,  must  come  to  it  from  within 
—from  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  and  the  inevitable  laws 
of  industry  and  society.     Are  there  any  such  ? 

The  question,  I  think,  has  been  brought  up  with  special  sug- 
gestiveness  during  the  last  twelve  montlid  by  tlie  state  of  matters 
in  agricultural  labour.  Are  we  tB  hav-e  a  trade  nnion  embracing 
even  unskilled  labour — the  raw  material  of  mnn  ?  And  if  80, 
is  not  this  portentous?  On  this  subject  there  are  eome  dis- 
tinctions which  are  theoretical  and  may  seem  pedatUlc^and  which 
may  perhaps  have  no  immediate  value*  but  which  it  is  worth 
while  not  to  forget.  In  the  first  place,  there  is,  strictly  speak- 
ing, DO  such  thing  as  a  trade  union  of  unskilled  men^it  is  a  sort 
of  Contradiction  in  terms.  A'o  doubt  there  nmy  beorgani^alioiis 
of  unskilled  labour;  leagues  smaller  or  larger,  local  or  uatiomil, 
or  international,  by  wiiich  wurking  men  may  combine,  by 
means  of  information,  emigration,  swlR  means  of  transit,  aiid 
otberwijsej  to  get  the  very  highest  wage  that  capital  in  any 
part  of  tlie  world  can  give*  Such  things  we  shall  probably  see 
in  the  future,  to  the  great  advantage  of  all  classes  of  miiukiod. 
For  a*  it  is  the  business  of  capiial  to  find  out  labour,  so  it  ia 
the  business  of  labour  to  find  out  capital ;  and  the  sooner  this 
contest  (if  contest  it  can  be  called  in  whieh  both  sides  are 
rvictorious)  is  broadened,  equalised,  systematised,  and  made 
.universal,  the  better  fur  the  world.      But  it  is  a  system  which 
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founded  as  we  said  upon  the  division  of  labour,  seekft  the  per- 
petuation, of  that  division,  and  seeks  it,  aa  we  know,  by  a  mo»t 
watchful  refusal  to  admit  unskilled  labour,  or  labour  whiWi  hw 
not  acquired  a  sufficient  degree  of  skill,  into  the  circle  M'  the 
trade.     Trade    unionism  also   may  b*;come  iiiternattuiin.1,  and  I 
indeed  on  theory  ought  to  do  so.      The  old  guilds  and  crHft* 
were  to  a  great  eittent   European:   the  apprentice  found  the 
frontier  no   bar  to  his  wandering  steps.     But  if  every  trade i 
union  in  Great  Bntain  extended  itself  throughout  Kuropc  lo-i 
morrow,   it  would  etill    remain   a  restriction   upon   labour,  sj 
restriction  in  the  interests   of  a  particular  art,  or  at  least 
those  skilled  in  it.      However  much,  therefore,  the  two  eyp-j 
terns — the  league  of  un&killed  labour  on  the  one  hand^  and  thi 
trade  union  on  the  other — may  at  present  be  mixed  uptogelherl 
(and  tliere  may  be  a  difficulty  in  deteTmining  at  once  to  which.1 
«f  the  two  classes  the  league  of  the  plou^jhrnan  or  the  pitnianf 
belongs),   the  two   are    really    and   essentially    distinct,    and] 
governed  by  different  principles.       And  in  the  second  pla^e 
is  plain   that  they  are  not  only  distinct,  but  tn  a  great  extenl 
opposed  to  each  other.     Trade   unions  are  the  ariatocracy 
labour ;  and  although  an  aristocracy  ifi  not  necessarily  oi)|K.'»ged  il 
feeling  to  the  democracy  among  whom  it  exists;  although  tbcrt' 
may  sometimes  be  between  t-hem  the  brothei'Iicsl  feeling  (as 
there   is   between  the  tradie  unions  of  Great   Britain  and  the 
im&killed   labour  which  seeks  employment),  still,  in  so  far  a& 
the  nriatocracy  is  or  desires  to  be  a  monopoly,  and  one  whidi 
seeks   its   own   perpetuation   by  means   of  nnion,  there  i»  a 
severance  of  interests  which  will  tell   in  the  long   run.     Of 
course  there  is  to  a  certain  extent  this  severance  of  intercMi 
between  trade  unions  even  among  thera&eh'es;   to  each  of  theM 
unions  the  members  of  the  others  are,  economically,  member 
of  the  public,  outsiders,  and  mere  consumers,  against  whaoi, 
well   as  against  capital,  the  regulations  arc   intended   tr»  \f-\i 
But  if  ever  such  a  thing  as  an  organifsation  of  all  unskilti'^ 
labour  could  be  formed,  the  ultimate  dissidence  between  it  aiv' 
the  monopolies  of  skilled  labour  would  probably   ct>me  intt 
much  more  prominence. 

But  these  considerations  are  very  remote.  For  one  thing. 
an  organisation  of  unskilled  Inbom*  could  never  be  made  eifec- 
tive  unless  it  embraced  all  cnuntriesi  and  it  may,  therefore,  be 
very  much  put  out  of  view.  And  the  same  consideration  teUa 
to  some  extent  against  thi3  ultimate  efficacy  even  of  trad* 
unions.  But,  of  course,  the  great  checks  upon  tiieir  operation 
— or  the  great  securities  against  their  excessive  operatwa— 
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are  derived  from  the  more  immediate  and  local  reaction  upon 
the  trade  concerned  and  the  capital  employed  in  it.     Trade 
unionifim,  in  its  contest — or  let  us  rather  say  in  its  negotiation 
— with  capital,  is  now  carried  on  with  more  intelligence,  with 
much  more  watchtfulness  and  forethought,  and  with  a  wisdom 
based  upon  the  accumulated  experience  of  many  years ;  and 
thiH  wisdom  and  watchfulness,  directed  to  the  avoidance  of 
useless   collisions,  £nd  in  the  wisdom   and  fairness  of   em- 
ployers all  that  in  many  cases  is  necessary  for  ihe  right  con- 
clasion.     But  where  these  on  either  side  fail,  and  the  battle  is 
carried  on  by  the  ruinous  process  of  strikes  and  locks-out,  the 
resulting  mischief  falls  in  the  first  instance,  almost  exclusively, 
upon  the  trade  concerned.      Capital,  on  the  one  hand,  flows 
away  from  it  in  disgust ;  or  labour  does  so  on  the  other — flows 
away  from  it  to  another  trade,  or  another  locality,  or  even 
another  country.     And  so  things  cure  themselves,  though  in  an 
unfortunate  way,  yet  always  at  the  expense  of  the  branch  of 
industry  concerned,  and  with  results  rather  advantageous  than 
otherwise  to  rival  trades.     Now  this  is  the  system  which  has 
already  come  into  existence  among  us.      It  may  be  a  wasteful 
and  sometimes  a  cruel  one :  but  it  is  safe.     It  repairs  its  own 
losses,  it  balances  its  own  defects ;  it  is  self-working  and  '  self- 
contained.'      And  even  if  we  suppose  that  the  present  system 
were  carried  to  its  fullest  development— that  trade  unions  not 
only  existed  in  every  trade,  but  embraced  every  man  in  them 
(a  thing  not  in  the  least  likely  to  happen) ;  and  that  to  this 
were  added  (what  is  nearly  impossible  to  conceive)  an  equally 
complete  and  all-embracing  organisation  of  the  unskilled  labour 
of  the  country ;  even  in  such  a  case  a  system  which  is  made 
up  of  internal  and  self-acting  checks  can  scarcely  create  con- 
stitutional disturbance  outside  its  own  limits.     So  long  as  they 
remain  trade  unions,  i.e.  so  long  as  labour  is  divided  by  the 
curious  accident  of  form  of  labour  into  separate  camps,  there 
is  a  certainty  that  in  case  any  one  of  them  becomes  for  any 
length  of  time  seriously  exorbitant,  the  others  must,  like  the 
rest  of  the  public,  become  hostile  to  it.     But  long  before  such 
an  experiment  could  be  fully  tried,  it  would  be  more  sum- 
marily put  an  end  to  by  the  ruinous  eifects  upon  the  branch  of 
industry  immediately  concerned. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that,  looking  forward  to  the  limits 
which  the  very  nature  of  trade  unions  thus  imposes  upon  Uieir 
results  in  the  future,  is  likely  to  have  a  wholesome  effect.  If 
some  begin  to  suspect  that  they  have  been  fearing  too  much 
from  them,  if  others  to  think  they  have  been  hoping  too  much 
from  them,  the  issue  ought  to  be  that  both  may  turn  their 
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attention  to  the  right  working  of  the  system  in  the  lueantimet 
fLod  especially  to  the  avoiding  of  that  miserable  WASte  of  tin«r 
aod  ^ork,  and  inoney,  and  souls  of  men,  wliiob  uinier  xt  miuit 
always  be  poesible,  but  the  actual  recurrence  of  which  may  be 
indefinitely  firevemed. 

The  plan  which  is  at  present  being  worked  in  Great 
Britain  \&,  in  a  single  phrase,  freedom  vf  oxgociatiofu  At 
Mr.  Frederic  Harn&OQ  put  it,'  speakiog  of  the  Bill  prepared 
by  Mr,  Hughes  and  Mr.  Mundella,  *  the  pnuciple  vn 
which  it  pruceedg  ia  that  which  has  won  a  hundred 
triumphs,  and  has  scarcely  another  field  but  this  ti>  win — 
the  principle  of  removing  State  iuterference  with  induAtry^ 
Leave  bargains  of  labour  to  settle  themselves,  like 
other  bargains,  under  the  law/  That  is,  let  there  be  fn 
dom  to  bargain,  either  individually  or  in  combination  wit 
others — ^freedom  to  unite,  freedom  a]»o  not  to  unite.  And 
is  this  general  piinciple,  of  freedom  of  industrial  as&octatioi 
to  whieli  our  law  has  at  last  wholly,  or  nearly  wholly,  given  iti 
sanction,  and  to  whicJj  therefore  the  future  ia  open.  But 
UH  remember  that  the  future  is  overshadowed  aUo  by  the  con 
trary  theory — a  theory  strong  in  possegsiun,  and  al&o  etroug  in 
the  hearts  of  men.  The  view  that  it  is  the  duly  of  the  con 
luunity  as  a  whole*  and  of  the  Government  a&  repreBeuting  i% 
to  take  tlie  burden  upou  itself  of  providing,  or  at  leant 
insuriug,  work  and  wages  for  the  people^  is  the  aucieut  theory^ 
and  is  the  popular  one»  80  long  a&  this  was  applied  mercljl 
under  the  old  doctrines  of  paternal  government  and  divini 
right,  it  waa  of  little  consequence  for  the  futurp.  The  loKtJ 
few  years  in  Great  Britain  have  no  doubt  witne^ed  a  decide 
reaction  in  the  direction  of  administrative  interference  an 
reguiatiouj  but  it  i»  sure  to  stop  an  immense  way  on 
side  of  opposing  free  industrial  combination.  Even  abru 
where  the  people  have  a  passion  for  being  governed.  tb| 
reports  in  1867  to  Her  Majesty's  (joveromeut  siiow  that  rccci 
legislation  has  gone  in  the  direction  of  setting  both  workmen  1 
employers  free.  That  ij*  not  the  side  on  which  there  is  danger 
to  freedom  of  trade.  The  danger  is  on  the  side  of  the  workmen 
— of  the  masseb — and  of  the  future  rather  than  the  past.  Yel  it 
is  no  imaginary  suggestion.  The  universal  doctriue  of  modem 
times,  that  it  is  the  people  who  are  now  to  govern  themselves, 
through  their  representatives  or  otherwise,  must  bear  frtiil  inj 
country  where  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  receivers 
wageSj  in  the  suggestion  to  them  at  least  that  Government 
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legislation  should  regulate  trade,  and  do  it  in  their  interests. 
And  this  suggestion  comes  with  a  passionate  emphasis  from 
abroad.  Throughout  Europe,  England  is  looked  upon  as  the 
country  of  free  trade  in  this  respect  also ;  and  however  far  our 
doctrines  have  penetrated  into  their  legislation,  it  seems  certain 
that  the  mass  of  what  calls  itself  thinking  is  on  the  other  side. 
Our  individualism,  our  abandonment  of  trade  to  competition  of 
employer  and  employed,  is  the  subject  of  contemptuous  or 
indignant  invective  in  every  continental  cafe,  in  every  con- 
tinental workshop.  And  the  supposed  opposite  principle — the 
aolidarity  of  the  whole  community,  the  obligation  on  each  part 
to  sacritice  itself  for  the  whole,  and  the  consequent  right  of  the 
governing  whole  to  limit  the  individualism  of  the  part,  and  in 
particular  its  freedom  of  contract — has  been  long  since 
enounced  by  those  who  assume  to  represent  the  working  classes 
abroad.  And  the  question  between  these  two  theories  is  the 
real  question  of  the  future.  But  it  is  a  question  which  exists 
in  the  present.  The  discussions  and  votes  at  thooe  congresses 
of  workers  or  thinkers,  which  for  the  last  two  autumns  we 
have  had  reported  from  Basle  or  Geneva,  bring  back — what 
appears  to  have  emerged  in  the  early  history  of  the  Inter- 
national—the contrast  between  the  views  even  of  our  most 
advanced  working  class  delegates  and  the  ideas  of  these 
abroad.  Here,  we  seek  to  raise  wages ;  there,  they  seek  to 
abolish  them.  Here,  we  want  year  by  year  a  larger  share  of  the 
golden  eggs  that  drop  from  capital ;  there,  they  clutch  at  the 

f  olden  goose  itself,  at  the  risk  of  twisting  its  reluctant  neck, 
lere,  our  trade  unions  have  aimed  at  securing  the  present — 
another  shilling  of  wage,  another  half-hour  of  time ;  and  the 
rise  of  the  working  class,  sometimes  helped  by  these  associa- 
tions and  sometimes  hindered,  has  been  on  the  whole  steadfast 
and  continuous,  like  the  slow  upheaval  of  a  continent.  There, 
the  present  has  always  been  more  or  less  sacrificed  to  the  future 
— or  perhaps  to  the  ideal ;  the  forces  evoked,  deeper,  but  also 
more  explosive,  have  found  premature  escape  through  many  a 
revolutionary  vent  besides  that  ever-open  crater  of  Paris.  In 
so  far  as  the  continental  theories,  involving  the  question  of  the 
right  of  property  and  the  interest  in  it  of  the  whole  community, 
come  up  in  this  country  for  discussion,  they  must  be  fairly 
met  and  considered  at  the  proper  time.  But  at  the  present 
stage  of  trade  unionism  it  is  important  to  note,  that  in  all 
discussions  hitherto  it  has  based  itself  on  the  opposite  and 
English  idea  of  freedom  of  industry,  freedom  of  contract,  and 
■freedom  of  association.  The  toleration  which  it  has  (only  in 
this  century)  at  last  wrested  from  the  law,  has  been  founded 
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wholly  upon  this  pica — that  it  rejects  mtimtilatioti,  and  respecCi' 
individual  freedotn.  And  whatever  lejiifllative  result  may  i^pnafc 
frotrt  the  iuquivy  at  present  iirotieeding  under  authority  of  th« 
Crown,  tlie  moiuteuatice  of  flu<^h  an  et^ui^ioisc  is  eurm  to 
an  essential  part  of  it. 


The  Regtrictton  of  the  Liquor   Tra^c  in  lifhition  to  thr  Dh 
nution  of  Drinking,  Dmnkennens,  and  Crime^  as  IHuxtrat 
in  tkf   Working   of  ForU's    Mackenzie    Act      By   Bail; 
William  Collins,  Glasgow. 

AT  a  time  when  eifoi'ts  are  being  made  to  secure  a  furthex; 
restriction  of  the  Liquor  Traffic,  more  especially  in 
form  of  Sunday  clo&iti^  for  England  and  Ireland*  it  is  of  ii 
]>ortaiice  to  ascertain  the  results  of  the  Forbes  Mackenzie  A 
in  Scotland,  This  Act  became  law  in  1854,  and  ita  I 
j>rovisious  are  the  following  : — First,  Grocers  and  others 
provisions  to  be  consumed  elsewhere,  while  still  allowed  to 
intoxicating  liquors  by  retail,  were  not  permitted  to  sell  ih 
to  be  consurijed  on  the  premises.  Second*  \\4th  the  exceptioi 
of  grocers,  wh<i  might  open  their  shofB  at  six  in  ihe  mornii^,* 
and  hotel-keepers,  who  might  sell  at  any  hour  to  lodgers  and 
travellci*s  needing  refreshment,  no  one  waa  permitted  to  sell 
intoxicating  drJnka  beibre  eii^ht  in  the  morning,  nor  after  elevea 
o*cloek  in  the  evening.  And  third,  No  intoxicating  drinks  wen 
to  be  sold  throughout  the  entire  Sabbath,  except  in  hotels,  and 
these  only  to  lodgers  and  bohd  Jide  travellers.  Though 
provisions  were  no  novelty  in  the  liquor  legislation  in  Sco; 
ai^  all  kinds  of  traffic  had  been  prohibited  on  the  Sahbai 
centuries.  auJ  the  hours  for  closing  public-houses  in  the  eve: 
ing  throughout  the  week  has  been  hxed  by  statutes  passed  i. 
1429  and  1617  respectively  at  nine  and  ten  o'dockj  yet  w 
find,  from  the  evidence  ot*  the  late  Captain  Smart,  Chi 
Constable  of  Glasgow,  and  others,  given  before  the  RovftI 
Commission  in  165&,  that  the  old  law  was  quite  iuoi>crative. 
Twelve  o'clock  was  supposed  to  be  the  nominal  hour  for 
closing,  and  in  many  places  no  particular  hour  waa  recognised^j 
During  such  times  as  the  Fair  in  Glasgow,  the  licenced  nou»eft 
were  open  night  and  day  throughout  the  entire  week.  There 
were  in  Glasgow  certaiu  local  regulations  founded  on  the  Homa 
Drummond  Act,  which  had  become  law  in  1828,  and  which 
provided  that  public-houses  were  not  to  open  at  ansea«t»i»abl9 
hours,  which  was  construed  to  mean  twelve  o'clock  ut  nigbu 
The  Magistrates  of  Glasgow,  and  the  Justices  gf  the  Peace  for 
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the  Lower  "Ward  of  Lanarkshire,  in  1850,  four  years  preyious 
to  the  passing  of  Forbes  Mackenzie  Act,  granted  licenses  on  the 
express  condition  that  no  drink  was  to  be  sold  on  Sabbath,  and 
that  the  public-houses  should  shut  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night 
throughout  the  week,  but  as  the  Supreme  Court  cancelled  this 
regulation  at  the  instance  of  one  of  the  licensed  parties,  the 
resolution  was  never  enforced.  The  iDhabitants  of  Edinburgh 
obtained,  in  1848,  a  local  enactment  for  themselves,  which  im- 
posed penalties  ou  publicans  selling  after  eleven  o'clock  at 
night  and  during  certain  hours  on  Sabbath;  but  this  Act, 
though  it  wrought  well,  was  interpreted  so  as  to  allow  large 
hotels  and  taverns  to  keep  open  after  the  specified  hours,  it  did 
not  confer  that  amount  of  benefit  that  a  more  general  enforce- 
ment would  have  done.  And  though  a  number  of  publicans 
in  cities  closed  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  it  can  be  laid  down 
as  a  general  rule  that  no  definite  hour  for  closing  was  observed 
throughout  Scotland  prior  to  1854,  when  Forbes  Mackenzie 
Act  became  law.  The  enforcement  of  its  leading  provisions 
thus  imposed  great  restrictions  on  the  liquor  traffic,  and  it  is 
the  object  of  the  present  paper  to  show  that  these  restrictions 
have  diminished  the  consumption  of  intoxicating  liquor,  and 
reduced  the  amount  of  drunkenness  and  crime. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  many,  in  view  of  the  increasing  con- 
sumption of  intoxicating  liquor,  to  assert  that  restrictions 
imposed  on  the  traffic  have  not  diminished  the  sale  of  liquor, 
or  the  number  of  cases  of  drunkenness.  It  can,  however,  be 
flhown,  from  reliable  statistics,  that  a  very  marked  reduction 
took  place  after  the  enforcement  of  the  Act,  which  we  will 
present  in  detail.  1st,  There  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  con- 
sumption of  intoxicating  liquors  through  the  operation  of 
Forbes  Mackenzie  Act,  and  we  adduce  proof  from  the  Govern- 
ment returns.  In  the  five  years  ending  1853,  the  consumption 
of  spirits  in  Scotland  amounted  to  36,03(^,712  gallons.  In  the 
five  years  ending  1858,  the  number  of  gallons  was  29,079,188, 
heing  a  decrease  in  the  course  of  the  five  years  after  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Act  of  6,960,524  gallons,  or  an  annual  decrease 
of  1,392,104  gallons.  In  the  five  years  ending  1863,  we 
have  a  consumption  of  25,089,168  gallons,  a  further  decrease 
of  3,990,030  gallons.  In  the  five  years  ending  1868,  the 
consumption  was  25,947,397  gallons,  an  increase  of  858,229 
gallons.  In  the  five  years  ending  1873,  the  consumption  rose 
to  29,744,111  gallons,  an  increase  of  3,797,714  gallons.  Now, 
irhile  there  has  been  an  inci'ease  of  consumption  during  the  last 
five  years,  due,  by  general  consent,  to  the  extraordmary  pros- 
perity «f  the  country  and  the  increased  leisure  hours  of  the 
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industxial  classes,  it  is  of  importance  to  note  that  the  confnmp- 
tion  is  not  so  great  as  in  the  five  years  preceding  the  passing 
of  Forbes  Mackenzie  Act.  There  were,  in  fact,  6,295,601 
fewer  gallons  consumed  in  the  £ve  years  ending  1873^  than  in 
the  five  years  ending  1853. 


Xablb  I. 

SHOWINO  TEB  OONSUMPnOM  OF  SPiaiTS 
QT  THE  FITS  YHARS  FEEVI0V8  TO  THB 
FOKBZS   HACKKirZIB   ACT. 


1849. 

1860. 
1861  . 
1862. 
1863. 


Tabu  III. 


1«69. 

1860. 
1861  . 
1662  . 
1863. 


7.303.641 
7,412.187 
7,090,804 
7.437,462 
6,796,628 

36,039,712 


Qals. 
6.638,886 
6.048,782 
4,684,313 
4.690,078 
6,027,114 


Table  II. 

SHOWmO  THB  COKSCKFTIOlf  IK  THB  FIT! 


TBAB8   SDOCHKDDfa. 


Oak. 


1864 6.808.819 

1866 6,370.418 

1866 6,694.766 

1867 6,79«,706 

1868 6,608.489 


29.079,188 


26,089.168 


Tabib  IV. 


o^ 


1864 6.396.616 

1866 6.198,697 

1866 6,462,466 

1867 4.983,009 

1668 4,907.701 


25.947,397 


Tablb  V. 


Oats. 


1869 6,286.329 

1870 5,501.987 

1871 5,671.477 

1872 6,462.831 

1873 6,832,487 


29,744.111 


If  we  take  the  element  of  population  into  account,  we  find 
a  still  greater  disproportion  in  the  quantity  of  intoxicating 
liquor  consumed  in  all  those  different  periods,  and  increased 
evidence  as  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  those  restrictions  on  the 
liquor  traffic.  For  this  purpose  we  select  the  three  census 
years,  1851,  1861,  and  1871,  aud  show  the  consumption  per 
head  during  these  years.  In  the  year  1851  the  population  of 
Scotland  was  2,888,742,  and  the  consumption  of  spirits  was 
7,090,894  gallons.  In  the  year  1861  the  population  had  in- 
creased to  3,062,274,  and  the  consumption  of  spirits  had  dimi- 
nished to  4,684,313  gallons.  In  the  year  1871  the  population 
was  3,358,613,  and  the  consumption  of  spirits  was  5,671,477 
gallons.  If  the  consumption  in  1861  bad  been  at  the  same 
rate  per  head  as  in  1851,  it  would  have  amounted  to  7,516,906 
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gallons;  but  the  actual  consumption  was  only  4,684,313 
gallons.  If  in  1871  the  consumption  had  been  at  the  same 
rate  per  head  as  in  1851,  it  would  have  amounted  to  8,244,217 
gallons — 2,572,740  gallons  more  than  the  actual  consumption, 
if  in  1871  the  consumption  had  been  at  the  same  rate  per  head 
aB  in  1861,  it  would  have  been  5,098,134  gallons,  instead  of 
6,671,477  gallons,  showing  an  increase  of  573,343  gallons. 
Thus,  though  we  have  had  in  1871  an  inerease  over  1861,  the 
consumption  did  not  reach  the  amount  consumed  in  1851, 
which  was,  as  we  have  stated,  7,090,894  gallons,  and  this  by 
a  smaller  population  and  less  means  and  leisure  on  the  part  of 
the  working  classes  to  spend  in  the  public-house.  It  should, 
however,  be  mentioned  in  this  connection,  that  from  1854  to 
1861  the  taxation  on  spirits  had  been  gradually  raised,  which 
would  co-operate  with  the  restrictions  of  Forbes  Mackenzie 
Act  in  diminishing  consumption.  The  tax  in  1853  was  3s.  8d. 
per  gallon,  in  1854  it  rose  to  4s.  8d.  per  gallon,  in  1856  to  88. 
per  gallon,  and  in  1861  to  \0s.  per  gallon,  at  which  point  it  has 
stood  up  to  the  present  time. 

Amount  of  drunkenness  ami  crime  in  the  years  immediately 
before  and  nfter  the  enforcement  of  the  Act. 

The  connection  of  drinking  with  vicious  and  criminal  con- 
duct is  so  obvious,  we  at  once  anticipate  that  a  decease  in  the 
consumption  of  intoxicating  liquor  will  be  followed  by  a 
diminution  in  the  number  of  cases  of  drunkenness  and  crime. 
Police  and  parliamentary  returns  show  that  this  etfect  was 
produced' in  the  present  instance,  and  the  Boyal  Commission 
in  their  report  especially  attest  to  the  fact.  In  page  12  they 
say- — *  The  beneficial  effect  of  the  Act  is  proved  by  the 
evidence  which  we  received  as  to  the  diminution  of  crime,  and 
the  change  for  the  better  in  the  habits  of  the  people,  imme- 
diately after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  when  its  provisions  were 
strictly  enforced,  and  by  the  tendency  in  an  opposite  direction, 
which  in  some  places  has  followed  its  less  rigorous  enforce- 
ment during  the  last  two  years.  In  some  towns  there  has 
been,  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates,  great  remissness  in  ad- 
ministering the  law.  The  result  seems  to  have  been,  if  not 
an  increase  of  crime  in  those  places,  at  least  the  absence  of  the 
improvement  witnessed  elsewhere.'  In  the  towns  of  Glasgow, 
Edinburgh,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  Paisley,  Greenock,  Leith, 
Perth,  Arbroath,  Montrose,  Airdrie,  Stirling,  Inverness,  Port 
Glasgow,  Cupar,  Ayr,  and  Elgin,  the  total  number  of  cases  of 
drunkenness  and  crime  during  three  years,  under  the  old  law, 
was  145,366,  while  under  the  new  law,  with  a  larger  populap* 
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tion,  the  number  fell  to  116,101.  There  was  tlias  a  decrease 
of  29,365  cases  during  these  three  years,  without  taking  into 
calculation  the  subsequent  increase  of  population.  Confiuiiig 
our  investigations  on  this  point  to  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  as 
two  cities  In  which  the  law  has  been  faithfully  enforced,  we 
reach  the  following  results : — 

Total  number  of  cases  of  drunkenness  in  Glasgow, 

UKDBB  TUB   XBW  lAW. 
Yew. 

1854 19.434 

1865 16,S6« 

1666 17.«4« 


UHDaa  THB   OLD   ULW. 


Tmt. 
18A1 
1862 
1868 


24.019 
23,788 
28,841 

71,648 


53,1 4< 


We  have  tbus  a  decrease  of  18,502  cases  of  drunkenness 
in  the  city  of  Glasgow  in  the  three  years  after  the  Act  came 
into  operation. 

Drunk  and  incapable  cases  in  Edinburgh, 


VHDBB  TUB  OLD  lAW. 


Te»r/ 
1862 
1853 
1854 


6367 
6727 
5188 

18,277 


1865 
1856 
1857 


CHDSIt   THE  K»W   LiTT. 


6014 
4970 
4874 

U.8o8 


The  decrease  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh  among  the  above 
class  of  cases  was  thus  3,419;  and  it  might  be  noticed  here 
that,  although  there  is  a  slight  increase  within  the '  last  two 
years,  the  entire  number  does  not  reach  to  one-third  of  the 
apprehensions  previous  to  the  enforcement  of  the  Act.  The 
number  in  1852,  as  stated  above,  was  6,367,  whereas  in  1873 
it  was  2,058.  The  next  is  a  class  of  cases  in  which  drunken- 
ness and  crime  are  combined,  excluding  the  drunk  and  incap- 
able cases  who  had  been  carried  to  the  police  office  for  protec- 
tion, and  were  dismissed  by  the  officer  on  duty,  or  brought  up 
before  the  magistrate  and  fined. 

Drunkenness  and  crime  combined  in  Glasgow, 


UNDEB  THE   OH)   LAW. 


Tear. 

1851 
1852 
1853 


13,328 
10.985 
10,669 


Year. 

1854 
1855 
1866 


UNDEB  THE   NEW    LAW. 


6787 
eO.'iS 
6525 


34,072  19,370 

We  have  thus  in  this  class  of  cases  a  diminution  of  15,602. 
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Drunkenness  and  crime  in  Edinburgh, 


1862 

18AS 
IBM 


UMDKB  THR  OLD   LAW. 


9360 

9533 
7968 


Tear. 
1806 
1866 
1887 


UJfDBB  THB   MBIT  XAW. 


7169 
6960 
6706 

20,624 


26,861 

Showing  a  decrease  of  6,037  cases. 

Captain  Linton,  of  Edinburgh,  in  his  annual  report,  givee 
the  following  proportion  of  criminals  who  were  drunk  when 
apprehended : — 


Drunk  when  apprehended  in  Edinburgh, 


1862 
2868 
1864 


No.of  Prii. 
3400 
4003 
3566 


10,969 


Tear. 
1855 
1856 
1857 


No.ofPrU. 

3081 

.   2766 

.   2911 


8758 


A  decrease  of  1,811  of  this  class  of  cases  under  the  operation 
of  the  Act. 

In  the  Edinburgh  and  Grlasgow  prisons  the  daily  average 
of  prisoners,  during  the  three  years  previous  to  the  Act,  was 
1,221 ;  and  the  daily  average,  during  the  three  subsequent 
years,  was  864,  being  a  decrease  on  the  daily  average  in  these 
two  prisons  of  357. 

For  further  confirmation  of  the  effect  of  the  Public  Houses 
Act  in  the  diminution  of  crime,  we  turn  to  the  Reports  on 
Prisons  in  Scotland.  In  the  five  years  previous  to  1854  the 
average  daily  number  of  criminal  prisoners  was  14,676,  and 
the  average  daily  number  in  the  succeeding  five  years  was 
11,507,  a  daily  decrease  of  3,169. 


1849 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 


NcofPrta. 
3143 
2990 
2900 
2919 
2724 


14,676 


Tew. 
1854 
1855 
1866 
1857 
1868 


NcofPris. 
2666 
2316 
2210 
2201 
2114 


11,507 


It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  there  is  a  great  decrease  in  the 
number  of  prisoners  in  those  years  when  the  consumption  of 
intoxicating  liquors  diminished.  The  consumption  of  spirits 
in  the  five  years  ending  1853  we  found  to  be  36,039,712 
gallontfy  whereas  the  consumption  in  the  five  years  ending  1858 
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■was  29,079,188  eallona.  In  the  years  preceding  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Forbes  Mackenzie  Act  the  number  of  criminals 
was  at  the  highest  pitch  throughout  the  prisons  in  Scotland. 
Though  the  niunber  of  criminals  has  been  increasing  during 
these  last  few  years,  it  has  not  reached,  by  some  hundreds,  the 
number  in  the  five  years  previous  to  1854,  while  the  popula- 
tion has  much  increased.  The  number  of  daily  prisoners  in 
the  five  years  ending  December,  1872,  in  the  latest  report 
issued  by  the  Prison  Board,  is  as  follows : — 

Number  of  Daily  Prisoners  in  the  Jive  Tears  ending  1872. 

Tear.  Nombar  at  FilMXMn. 

1868 2.560 

1869 2600 

1870 2742 

1871 2617 

1872 2777 

13.386 

We  come  now  to  what  may  be  characterised  as  the  crucial 
test  of  the  Forbes  Mackenzie  Act,  viz.,  the  effect  it  has  had  in 
diminishing  the  cases  of  drunkenness  on  the  Lord's-Day.  Id 
the  seventeen  towns  already  enumerated,  the  cases  of  drunken- 
ness on  the  Sabbath,  during  the  three  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  Act,  amounted  to  11,471,  and  in  the  three  years 
subsequent  to  the  Act  the  cases  were  only  4,299,  being  a 
decrease  of  7,172,  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total  number. 
Selecting  the  results  of  the  operation  of  the  Act  in  Glasgow 
and  Edinburgh,  as  affording  not  unfair  criteria  of  its  general 
effect  throughout  Scotland,  we  extract  the  following  from  the 
police  returns  of  those  cities  : — 

Sunday  Drunkenness  in  Edinburgh. 

UNDER  THE  OLD  LAW.  UXDRK  THE  NEW  lAW. 

Year.  ,    Tear. 

1852 729    I    18r>5 389 

1853 641        1866 436 

1370  i  82d 

Decrease  of  545. 

The  number  of  persons  apprehended  in  Edinburgh  for 
drunkenness,  between  eight  o'clock  on  the  Sunday  mornings  and 
eight  o'clock  on  the  Monday  mornings,  is  as  follows:  —  In  1852 
there  were  401,  in  1853  333  cases,  while  in  1855  and  1856  there 
were  82  and  119  respectively,  a  decrease  in  the  latter  years  of 
533,  and  during  the  last  seven  years  there  have  been  fewer 
cases  than  in  any  of  the  previous  years.     There  is  an  impor- 
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taut  point  brought  out  in  the  annual  report  of  the  superinten- 
dent of  police  lor  Edinburgh,  which  clearly  shows  that  while 
there  is  an  increase  within  the  last  few  years  in  the  number  of 
persons  apprehended  for  crimes,  who  were  drunk  when  they 
committed  them,  the  number  of  persons  apprehended  for 
drunkenness  on  Sundays  within  these  years  has  not  increasedk 
In  1852  there  were  3,400  cases  in  which  drunkenness  and  crime 
were  combined*  In  1873  there  were  3,741,  an  increase  of  341. 
The  apprehensions  of  persons  for  drunkenness  on  the  LordV 
Day  were,  in  1852,  729,  while  in  1873  there  were  only  153, 
An  equally  gratifying  result  is  seen  in  the  number  of  appre^ 
hensions  for  drunkenness  between  eight  oVlock  on  the  Sunday 
mornings  and  eight  o'clock  on  the  Monday  mornings.  In  1852 
there  were  401,  m  1873  only  52. 

Sunday  Drunkenness  in  Glasgow. 
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The  decrease  here  is  most  decided,  amounting  to  no  less  than 
3,616  cases. 

It  is  important  and  satisfactory  to  find,  notwithstanding  the 
increase  of  drunkenness  during  the  last  three  years,  arising  in 
great  measure  from  the  increased  means  and  time  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  working  classes,  that  Sunday  drunkenoess  in 
Glasgow  still  maintains  the  relative  favourable  position  it  has 
occupied  since  the  Act  of  1854  came  into  operation.  From  a 
return  furnished  to  me  by  Chief  Constable  M'Call,  I  find  that 
during  the  week  embracing  the  New- Year  holidays,  1872-73, 
while  the  number  of  persons  apprehended  for  being  drUnk  and. 
incapable  amounted  to  1,054,  only  23  cases  occurred  on  the 
Sunday;  and  in  the  same  period,  1873  74,  out  of  1,105  appre- 
hensions, only  32  were  Sunday  cases.  Again,  on  the  Fair 
week  of  1873,  out  of  1,021  apprehensions,  only  43  occurred  on 
the  Sunday;  and  during  the  Fair  week  of  1874  the  numbers 
were  883  and  53  respectively,  noth withstanding  that  all  the 
apprehensions  from  Saturday  midnight  till  midnight  on  Sunday 
are  set  down  as  Sunday  cases.  Again,  if  we  contrast  the 
respective  number  of  cases  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  we  find 
the  same  results.  Comparing  the  four  Saturdays  in  October, 
1873,  with  the  four  Sundays  in  the  same  month,  while  there 
were  767  apprehensions  on  the  Saturday,  or  191  each  Saturday. 
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on  tho  average,  there  were  only  64  apprehensions,  or  au9  ay« 
age  of  16  on  each   Sunday.     Lastly,  I  had  the  coriotnty  U 
examine  for  myself  the  records^  of  the  Central  Police  Oflio<f  frp 
the  mouth  of  August  last,  beino^  tho  laat  rannth   I  sat  nn  the] 
Bench  in  that  Coort,  and  found  that  out  of  563  men  and  362] 
females,  in  all  925  persons,  taken  to  that  single  office  for  heinwJ 
drunk  and  incapable  during  that  month,  only  21  men  and  9( 
women,  in  all  30  persons,  -were  brought  in  on  the  whole  of  the  ' 
five  Sundays  in  that  month- — an  average  of  6  for  each  Sunday. 
While  I  was  extracting  the  information,  an  old  ofEcer  remarked 
to  me» '  We  have  quiet  Sunday*  now,  but  I  can  remember, 
before  the  Forbes  Mackenzie  Act  came  in,  the  Office  went  like 
a  fair  on  Sundays,' 

Thus  it  appears  that,  white  owing   to   the   augumenting 
consumption  of  intuxicatitig  liquor,  from  the  cauBCg  formerly 
stated^  there  has  been  during  the  last   three  yean*  an  increase 
in  the  apprehensiousby  the  police  on  the  days  in  which  piiblio 
huuses  are  kept  open   till  eleven  o'clock   at   night,   yet   it  w 
all-important   to   observe  that   on   Sunday,  when  the    saJe   of 
intoxicating  liquor  is  prohibited,  the  improvement  is  still  main- 
t^ned.      We    have    here   an    incontrovertible    proof    of    the 
beneficial  effects  of  Forbes  Mackenzie   Act,  which  could  be 
strengthened  by  the  testimony  of  personnt  from  all  classes  in 
the  community.     The   Royal   Commission;,  in  their  report  on 
the  evidence  mlduced  to  thera  with  reference  to  the  operations 
of  the  Act,  make  the  following  observations: — '  The  improve- 
ment   in   large  towns  has   been   most  remarkable.     Whereas 
formerly  on   Sunday  mornings  numbers  of  persons,  in  every 
stage  of  intoxication,  were  seen  issuing  from  the  public- houses, 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  respectable  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation on  theirway  to  the  churchj  the  etrcets  are  now  quiet  and 
orderly,  and  few  cases  of  drunkenness  are  seen.     The  evidence 
of  the   police  authorities  proved  that,  while  there  has  been  a 
confiiderable  diminution  in  the  number  of  cases  of  dmnkenncw 
and  disorder  since  the  passing  of  the  Act,  the  change  ha-s  been 
more  marked  than  on  any  other  day  of  the  week.      Emplovera 
of  labour,  and  workmen  themselves,  were  unanimous  in  testifc- 
ing  to  the  great  improvement  that   has    taken    place  in  the 
regularity  of  the  attendance  at  work  on   Monday  mornings; 
and  many  publicans  examined  before  us  expressed  themselTCJ 
as  grateful   for  the  eiiating  law,  regarding  the  cessation  of 
businesa  on   Sunday  as  a  boon   of  which  tliey  would  not  wil- 
lingly be  deprived.' 

In  conclusion,  if  all  the  results  whici  were  obtained  by  the 
earlier  closing  of   public-houses  on   week   days   by   Forbes 
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Mackenzie  Act  are  not  now  maantained,  it  is  simply  because 
the  hours  at  the  disposal  of  the  working  classes  do  not  now 
bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  hours  at  which  the  public- 
houses  are  open.  To  secure  the  same  benefits  now,  under  the 
altered  circumstances,  the  pubUo-houses  would  require  to  be 
closed  as  much  earlier  as  the  workshops  are  now  generally 
closed,  and  experience  has  shown,  in  the  few  cases  where  this 
has  been  done,  that  the  results  are  what  might  have  been 
expected — namely,  diminished  drunkenness  and  crime. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mr.  Stephen  Mason  read  a  paper  on  *  Stotch  Banking.' 
He  said  the  distinguishing  features  of  Scotch  banking  are  its 
economy,  safetV}  and  success.  The  Scotch  system  was  fully 
developed  during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  attained  its 
highest  point  of  perfection  without  external  aid,  and  entirely  free 
from  State  control.  The  business  of  banking  and  the  issue  of 
bank  notes  was  entirely  free  in  Scotland  tdl  1845,  when  it 
received  a  severe  and  decided  check  by  the  passing  of  the 
Bank  Act  of  that  year,  no  new  bank  having  been  started 
since  then,  and  a  practical  monopoly  conferred  upon  the  exist- 
ing banks.  A  great  part  of  Scotland,  according  to  Mocaulay, 
was  as  poor  as  Iceland  now  is,  when  the  Bank  of  Scotland 
-was  founded  in  1695,  a  year  later  than  that  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  The  bank  enabled  the  Scottish  people  to  make  the 
best  use  of  their  limited  means,  and  fostered  the  industries  of 
the  country.  It  commenced  to  issue  notes  of  different  denomi- 
nations of  one  pound  up  to  one  hundred  pounds  from  its 
establishment,  and  all  the  other  banks  followed  that  example. 
Bank  notes  in  Scotland  are  preferred  to  gold  as  a  circulating 
medium,  and  the  loss  arising  from  bad  notes  has  been  of  the 
most  trifling  nature — much  less  than  that  arising  from  bad.  and 
light  coins.  The  notes  were  issued  payable  to  bearer  on 
demand,  and  this  would  appear  to  have  beea  strong  enough  to 
prevent  their  depreciation  or  over-issue.  Bank  failures  there 
certainly  have  been  in  Scotland ;  but  the  notorious  failure  of 
the  Western  Bank  of  Scotland,  which,  however,  paid  all  its 
notes  and  its  creditors  to  the  last  sixpence  in  full,  was  a 
greater  failure  in  point  of  magnitude  thau  all  the  bank  failures 
previous  to  1845  put  together,  causing  loss  to  the  public 
Only  some  sixteen  banks  had  failed  in  Scotland  previous  to 
1845,  whose  liabilities  were  not  paid  in  full 
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In  Eugland  during  the  same  period,  where  hankinpr  ood 
issue  never  have  been  free,  it  is  a  black  oatalogrue  of  failurp, 
w'ith  lists  of  ruined  shareholders  and  victimised  (Jepositoni.  In 
1793,  100  banks  failed.  In  18U-15»  nearly  sm»  went  down; 
in  1825,  another  70  succumbed.  Agjun,  from  1839  to  1844, 
not  fewer  ih\m  82  f^ave  way,  30  of  which  paid  no  dividend  to 
their  creditors.  Private  banks  were  numerous  at  one  time  in 
Scotland,  but  the  joint-atock  banks  obtained  the  confidence  of 
tlie  people,  and  superseded  all  the  private  banktj  long  before 
legislation  was  dreamt  of.  In  the  year  1819  there  were  in 
Scotland  11  private  banks,  with  15  branches,  and  19  joim- 
stock  banka,  with  ^2  branches.  In  1830,  8  private  banks, 
11  branches;  19  joint-stock,  13+  branches.  In  1845,  0  private 
banks,  0  branches;  20  joint-stock,  376  branches*  In  1864, 
13  joint-stock,  591  branches.  In  1874,  II  joint-stocfc»  854 
branches.  The  branch  banks  are  scattered  all  over  tJie 
country,  nearly  every  village  with  1 ,000  inhabitants  having  its 
bank.  The  average  number  &(  branch  banks  gives  one  for 
every  4,000  of  the  whole  population  of  Scotland,  whilst  in 
England  there  ia  only  tme  for  e^*ery  ll»O0O  of  the  population. 

The  reas«)n  why  the  development  of  banking  has  been  »«i 
much  greater  in  Scotland  ia  entirely  owioo^  to  its  freedom  from 
State  control  in  the  earlier  period  of  its  hiatory.  and  thf 
privilege  of  issuing  bank  notes.  Sir  Robert  Peel  restricted 
die  issue  of  notes  in  18-15  to  the  average  then  required.  Thii 
i^  now  called  the  authorised  issue,  and  the  excess  must  at  all 
times  be  covered  with  gold.  The  Act  forbade  the  formation 
of  any  iiew  bank  with  a  right  to  issue  notes.  The  result  Iirb 
been,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  thirty  years,  that  no  new  bank 
hat^  been  started  in  Scotland;  n ay ^  more,  the  twenty  bauk» 
then  existing,  o-v^'ing  lo  amalgamations  and  failures.,  have  been 
reduced  to  eleven  in  number.  The  aggregate  capital  of  th** 
whole  in  1845  was  12jOOO,000/-,  and  the  de|)Ositd  held  from 
the  public  30.000,00(^7,  The  cajiitJil  of  the  eleven  banks  is  now 
<mly  9,000,000/,^  and  the  deposits  amount  to  the  magnificent 
sum  of  H0,0OO,fK)0A*  which  would  be  largely  re-duccd  if  the 
right  of  issue  were  witlidrawn — prtjbably  one-half  of  the  branch 
banks  would  be  closed.  They  are  kept  open  and  maintained 
at  present  with  a  small  outlay  of  capital  and  trifling  e3C|>en»e; 
bank  notes  cost  a  small  sum  for  printing,  stamp  duty,  and 
paper,  and  they  [lerform  perfectly  all  the  work  required  uf 
them;  but  if  gold  to  the  amount  of  5,000/.  to  20/XKV.,  er 
notes  costing  as  much  ae  gold,  had  to  be  held  at  each  office, 
tiie  expense  incurred  would  be  more  in  many  iustAoccs  than 
the  profit  made  upon  the  deposits.     Consequently,  they  wotdd 
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never  be  collected  at  all,  and  in  all  probability  simply  run 
to  waste. 

Thus  one  of  the  grand  springs  of  Scottish  industry  would 
be  dried  up,  and  an  institution  destroyed  which  has  done  more 
for  developing  the  resources  of  the  people  than  any  other 
iBstitution  in  the  country.  Many  people  north  of  the  Tweed 
vrere  amazed  to  find  the  banks  of  England  uniting,  only  a 
few  months  ago,  in  requesting  the  Government  to  stop  the 
Scotch  banks  from  opening  offices  in  England,  or  to  compel 
them  to  relinquish  the  issue  of  notes  in  Scotland,  the  grounds 
of  complaint  being  tlie  advantages  possessed  by  the  Scotch 
banks  in  having  a  right  of  issue,  especially  that  of  17.  notes ; 
but  as  they  are  not  allowed  to  exercise  the  right  of  issue  in 
Bngland,  they  must  conduct  their  business  there  either  with 
gold,  Bank  of  England  notes,  or  notes  of  other  banks,  possibly 
diose  of  their  opponents. 

The  objections,  therefore,  at  the  first  touch,  &1I  to  the 
ground.  Would  it  not  have  been  much  more  sensible  to  have 
petitioned  the  Government  to  legalise  the  issue  of  IL  notes 
in  England  ?  I  trust  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  a  re* 
vision  of  our  monetary  laws  will  be  considered  by  our  lead- 
ing statesmen  with  a  sincere  desire  to  arrive  at  a  wise  solution 
of  the  many  difficulties  with  which  the  question  is  now  sur- 
rounded, before  we  have  again  to  encounter  the  throes  of 
another  commercial  crisis,  with  the  suspension  yet  once  more 
of  the  unlucky  and  unfortunate  Act  of  1844.    ' 

Mr.  William  Meikle,  actuary  of  the  Glasgow  Savings 
Bank,  read  a  paper  '  On  Savings  Banks,  Penny  Banks,  and 
School  Banks.''  The  number  of  depositors  in  the  United 
Kingdom  at  the  present  date  was  3,024,661,  who  have  at  their 
credit  62,122,614/.  The  National  Security  Savings  Bank  of 
Glasgow  liad  reached  a  degree  of  success  exceeding  that  of  all 
other  Savings-Banks  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  number  of 
depositors  being  88,058,  and  the  amount  of  fiind&  2,150jl08/.. 
Among  the  causes  which  had  contributed  to  its  success  were- — 
1.  The  care  taken  by  the  directors  to  adapt  their  arrange- 
ments to  the  wants  of  the  people.  2.  The  bank  gives  ample 
facilities,  being  open  duly  from  ten  ^  three,  besides  three 
evenings  weekly.  It  receives  from  depositors  sums  as  low  as 
one  shilling :  makes  no  charge  for  pass-books,  and  is  ready  to 
repay  the  money  the  moment  it  is  wanted  without  requiring 

*  This  paper  is  pabtished  id  pamphlet  form  by  the  National  Security  Savings 
Bank  of  GUflgow. 
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the  depositor  to  give  previoua  notice.  A  good  deal  of  atteii' 
tion  to  the  subject  has  led  to  the  conviction  that  the  notice 
system  is  injin'ious.  Although  intended  to  prevent  depoeitor* 
{ipe-uding  their  money  fbolishly,  it  actually  tends  to  prevent 
depositing  altogether.  In  coase(|uenc'e  of  the  ample  facilities 
aflferded,  the  bank  is  much  frequented,  and  its  transaction? 
have  become  eiceediugly  numerous^ — 419,000  in  a  year — 
which  is  more  than  double  those  of  any  other  savinjjs  bank. 
3.  Another  cause  of  success  has  been  the  practice  of  keeping 
the  bank  prominently  before  the  public.  This  is  done  hy 
printing  and  distributingj  from  time  to  time,  handbills  and 
prize  esaaye,  setting  forth  the  duty  and  advantages  of  »avin^. 
Placards,  showing  the  place  where  and  the  time  when  the  bank 
is  open,  are  placed  in  numerous  workshops  throughout  the 
city,  and  also  in  many  of  the  leadinpr  thoroughfarea.  The 
best  results  have  followed  this  step.  Hundreds  ol'  workmen 
and  othera  who  had  never  thought  of  the  duty  of  Bavinu,  and 
apparently  had  never  heard  of  the  bank,  are  now  flocking  to  it 
aod  dei>ositing  their  saving?.  4,  A  third  cause  of  success  baa 
been  the  fo&tering  and  encouraging  of  penny  banks.  Sioc« 
IB^O  the  Bavings  bank  has  Bupphed  these  ueefiil  auxiliariM 
with  form  of  constitution,  sets  of  rules  and  handbills,  pMS 
books,  ledgers,  and  caeh'books,  all  ready  for  use  and  free  of 
charge.  5*  The  establishment  of  branches  throughout  the  city 
has  also  greatly  aided  the  progress  of  the  bank.  The  direcbars 
judged  that  the  wants  of  so  great  a  city  were  not  mot  by  only  one 
place  of  deposit.  The  bank's  office,  although  central,  was  yet 
inconveniently  distant  from  the  various  localities  where  the 
people  work  or  reside.  To  them  the  bank  was  ^oul  of  sight/ 
and  therefore  '  out  of  mind ;'  and  even  although  it  were  not  so, 
a  working  man  h  unwilling  to  travel  it  may  be  several  milrt 
(in  going  and  returning)  in  order  to  lodge  a  few  shillinga. 
Thus  the  distance  of  the  bank  mUitat«3  strongly  against  small 
depositors — the  very  class  for  whom  the  banks  are  intended. 
To  remedy  this,  the  directors  in  1869-72  instituted  branches, 
one  in  each  quarter  of  the  city — east,  west,  north,  and  sontli. 
The  branches  ure  situated  in  leading  thoroughfares,  and  in  the 
centre  of  populous  hfcalities.  They  are  wrought  by  alternate 
jiortions  of  the  bank's  ordinary  etaff;  are  open  daily  at  the 
same  hours  as  the  head  office ;  and  give  the  same  facilities,  the 
same  security,  and  the  same  rate  of  interest  as  the  head  office. 
Passing  on  to  speak  of  penny  banks.  Mr,  Meikle  stated  that 
these  are  institutions  of  great  public  utility,  managed  gra- 
tuitously by  benevolent  individuals  under  the  sujierintendence 
of  local  trustees,  who  sign  a  constitution  guaranteeing  depoaton 
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ftgainat  loss.  The  savings  bank  receives  their  money  weekly, 
and  opens  separate  accounts  for  thoseof  their  depositors  who  have 
accumulated  1/.  There  are  12:)  such  banks  in  Glasgow,  48  in 
Cdinbui^h,  30  in  Aberdeen,  79  in  Manchester,  and  30  in  Liver- 
pool. The  penny  banks  of  Glasgow  have  47,000  depositors, 
and  460,000  transactions  in  a  year.  A  remarkable  experiment 
for  teaching  the  young  to  save  has  been  introduced  into  the 

fublic  schools  of  Belgium.  It  originated  with  M.  Laurent, 
'rofessor  of  Civil  Law  in  the  University  of  Ghent.  He  shows 
that  adults  have  inveterate  habits  of  expenditure,  and  that  the 
best  means  of  causing  the  spirit  of  economy  to  penetrate  the 
habits  of  the  people  is  to  teach  it  to  their  children,  and  make 
them  practise  it.  This  can  be  best  accomplished  in  the 
public  schools,  where  the  managers  and  teachers  have  constant 
opportunities  of  enforcing  and  illustrating  the  advantages  of 
saving,  and  where  facilities  can  easily  be  afforded  for  carrying 
out  the  lessons  of  economy  by  means  of  penny  banks,  carried 
on  in  the  schools.  This  has  been  done  in  Belgium  with  sin- 
gular success.  Out  of  15,392  pupils  in  the  town  of  Ghent  no 
less  than  13,032  are  depositors  in  the  savings  bank,  and  have 
at  their  credit  18,512/.,  an  average  of  nearly  30«.  each.  The 
managers  testify  that  the  system  has  already  produced  a 
marked  effect  on  the  social  and  moral  life  of  the  working-classes 
of  Ghent.  The  experiment  is  being  extended  to  hundreds  of 
other  townfi,  and  has  created  great  interest  throughout  Belgium, 
also  in  France  and  this  country. 

Mr.  R.  Hill  Magdonald  read  a  paper '  On  the  Relation- 
ship between  Commerce  and  the  Postal  System.*  He  reviewed 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Post  Office  in  this  country,  show- 
ing that  its  development  had  been  owing  to  the  enterprise  of 
commercial  agencies,  sometimes  under  the  auspices  and  some- 
times in  defiance  of  Government.  The  reduction  of  postage 
from  the  old  restrictive  rates  to  the  uniform  rate  of  one  penny, 
he  explained,  had  been  adopted  on  the  distinct  understanding 
that  if  the  postage  collected  covered  the  expense  of  the  Post 
Office  Depaolment  the  country  would  be  satisfied,  and  not  look 
for  a  surplus  revenue,  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  laid 
down  being  that  nothing  could  act  so  injuriously  upon  all  other 
resources  of  revenue  as  a  tax  upon  letters.  Seeing  then  that  of 
the  gross  revenue  of  5,37 1,000/.,  not  less  than  1,578,000/.  (more 
than  the  gross  revenue  in  the  last  year  of  the  restrictive  postage) 
was  net  revenue,  that  surplus  must  be  regarded  as  a  tax  so  long 
as  a  real  grievance  remained  unredressed.  The  report  of  the 
Postmaster- General  showed  that  increased  facilities  meant  in- 
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creased  pro6ts,  and  that  the  field  wag  not  full;'  occupied^  mucli  re- 
maining yet  to  be  done.  Towns,  as  regarda  letters  posted  in  tlieiB 
for  their  own  delivery^  had  derived  no  benefit  fromtheadoptionof 
the  penny  postage  Bcbetne,  ina&aiuch  aa  a  penay  po»t  existed  ia 
towue  long  before  that  era.  He  therefore  advocateil  a  haUj>enni|r 
rate  for  towii  letters,  and  a  farthing;  rate  fcpr  all  circulars,  with 
more  frequent  deliveries.  He  pleaded  for  the  eslabliahmeiit  of  a 
RoyftI  Commission  to  inquire  into  our  postal  system,  thirly-»ii 
years  having  elapsed  since  the  last  Commission  was  issued,  ami 
for  properly  qualified  persons,  with  adequate  remuneration, hetog 
employed  in  this  branch  of  the  service.  The  importance  of  the 
return  letter  branch  of  the  |x>Blal  organisation  was  not  undor* 
Btood  by  the  public  generally.  Previous  to  July  1873,  Umm 
brancliea  existed  only  in  the  three  metropolitan  general  po*t- 
officeB,  but  on  the  14th  of  that  month  one  was  opened  in 
Glasgow.  UpwaHs  of  four  roillSons  of  undeliverable  leiicn 
reached  the  returned  letter  branches  of  the  United  ICingitom  in 
1873.  Of  those  that  reached  the  Scotch  braiiche!*  nut  fewer 
than  37i  per  cent,  had  been  addressed  to  the  delivery  tifj 
Glasgow  alone.  Many  of  these  contained  valuable  pri»|K:rt)r 
and  doeuments  involving  vast  interests.  From  24  to  4tt  lion 
were  gained  in  every  instance  by  their  having  been  dealt  witli 
in  Glasgow  ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  towns  in  the  West  of  Soo<- 
land  continued  to  send  their  dead  letters  through  Glaagow 
be  dealt  with  in  Edinburgh.  The  cominnnities  in  the«e  to 
did  not  take  advantage  of  privileges  within  their  rea<?h,  probaUjr 
from  ignorance  of  their  exifitence. 

Mr.  Ralph  Moore  read  a  paper  on  *  The  Coal  and 

Trade  of  the  West  of  Scotland,'  The  paper  stated  that  tlitj 
coal  and  iron  trade  of  Scotland  employs  about  76,0(M>  per^tiu 
in  raising  coal  and  in  raising  ironatDne  and  lime&t^'^ne  fur  tin 
manufacture  of  pig-iron.  The  Scottish  coal-field,  from  which 
these  minerals  are  raised*  stretches  from  St.  Andrews  to  (he  Iriithj 
Channel  and  is  1,500  yards  deep.  It  is  beet  develojjed 
Lanarkshire,  which,  according  to  the  Royal  Commissioner 
report  (1871)  contains  oyer  two  thousand  million  t^^ns  of  coo 
Bnd  was  practically  entire  in  1820^  except  what  was  worked 
supply  the  local  demands.  There  were  then  no  public  railwayi 
the  only  public  conveyance  being  the  Monkland  Canal 
Glasgow  was  supplied  by  pits  in  the  neighbnurhood,  and  oo 
tlie  hankiS  of  the  canal,  while  the  ironworks  were  i»upplied  by 
pits  close  to  them,  and  the  whole  output  of  the  country  would 
noi  be  a  million  tons  of  coal.  After  it  was  opened  up  by  th« 
Monkland    Railway,   and    the    openi;Ug    of   ihe    CaJedoniu 
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Railway  in  1850,  additional  pits  were  opened^  and  coals  were 
eient  all  over  the  system,  and  shipped  at  Glasgow  and  Greenock, 
and  the  output  in  1850  was  four  and  a  half  million  tons. 
From  1850  to  the  present  tirae  the  production  has  increased 
with  the  extension  of  the  railway  system,  and  it  is  now  ten 
million  tons  annually.  The  pits  are  various  depths,  from  30  t6 
180  fathoms,  and,  as  a  rule,  not  heavily  water^.  The  coal  is 
worked  by  stoop  and  room,  and  long  wall  method  in  about  an 
equal  number  of  oases,  and  only  about  10  per  cent,  is  lost  in 
working.  I  estimate  the  rents  paid  to  proprietors  at  about 
330,000/.;  w^es,  2,000,000/.;  sales,  3,000,000/.;  capital 
sunk  in  oollieries,  3,400,000/.  Coals  lately  so  dear  are  now 
about  their  ordinary  price.  The  inability  of  the  railway  system 
to  expand  to  the  requirements  of  the  late  crisis  was  one  of  the 
causes  of  high  prices,  of  which  the  coalmasters  reaped  the 
benefit ;  but  the  railway  companies,  bound  down  by  statute 
and  old  contracts,  were  little  benefited,  indeed  made  a  loss 
owing  to  dear  coals.  The  Bunawe  Iron  Furnace,  in  Argyllshire, 
erected  in  1750,  is  the  oldest  in  Scotland.  Its  make  is  aoout  800 
tons  a-year,  from  Ulverston  Hematite  ore  and  wood  charcoal 
procured  on  the  spot ;  but  iron  made  from  claybands  and  coal 
was  first  made  at  Carron  in  1760,  the  yeariy  make  being 
1,500  tons.  Up  to  1829  the  production  of  iron  in  Scotland 
was  only  29,000  tons.  The  discovery  of  the  hotblast  and  of 
abundance  of  the  Airdrie  and  other  blackbands  led  to  the 
establishment  of  additional  ironworks  at  Coatbridge,  and  the 
production  was  197,000  tons  in  1840.  The  discovery  of  black- 
band  in  Ayrshire,  Fife,  and  Edinburgh  led  to  the  erection  of 
additional  furnaces  there,  and  the  opening  of  the  railway 
system,  partioularly  the  Caledonian,  enabled  coal,  ironstone, 
and  limestone  to  be  readily  and  economically  supplied,  and  in 
1852  the  make  reached  690,000.  In  1873  there  were  192  out 
of  152  furnaces  in  operation,  and  the  production  was  993,000 
tons,  whereof  Lanarkshire  produced  616,000  tons.  All  this  is 
hotblast  iron.  Kot  more  than  a  third  of  blackband  is  now  used 
in  its  manufacture,  the  remaindwbeiin^cUyband  and  hematite. 
The  furnaces  have  been  so  improved  that  the  average  annual 
produce  of  each  has  risen  from  $,400  tons  in  1849  to  8,600  in 
1672  and  8,140  in  1873.  Improvements  are  still  being  made 
by  utilising  the  waste  gases  and  enlarging  its  capacity,  whereby 
an  economy  of  fuel  has  been  attained,  which,  if  fully  established, 
will  doubtless  be  adopted,  and  thus  tend  to  maintain  the 
position  of  the  Scotch  iron  trade.  The  cost  of  production  is 
less  than  in  1872-3,  but  it  ia  not  likely  to  be  so-  low  as  for- 
merly.   Blackband  ia  dearer,  and  has  to  be  biou^t  from 
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Haddington  and  Fife,  and  even  from  Stftffbrd shire.  Hcniatile 
is  also  brought  by  rail  from  Ulvefslon  and  \\'hitehftveo,  aod 
supplies  of  it  come  fiMm  8[»aiw.  StiiJ,  with  labour  at  a  mode- 
rate figure,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  need  for  anxict] 
for  the  future  of  the  Scotch  iron  trade.  Ae  regards  the  coa 
trade.  There  is  abundance  of  coal.  In  the  Clyde  valley  iheraJ 
are  you  million  tons  witliin  1,060  feet  of  the  surface.  The  <|ue 
tion  of  10  or  20  million  tona  per  annum  dependa  wholly  on  tti4 
facilities  afforded  by  the  railway  aystera  for  transport  through 
out  Scotland,  and  for  ^shipment  at  all  the  ports ;  and  it  i^  to  be 
hoped  that  c<[uai  facilities  will  be  given  to  all  companies  to  gel 
a  fihare,  for  there  is  plenty  of  work  for  all. 

Mr.  John  Somekville,  of  Lochgilphead^  read  a  pape 
*  On  the  Cultivation  of  Waste  Land?/  which  a&med  that  lh( 
reclamation  of  our  waste  landsi  especially  ilioee  of  the  ScoUisli 
Highlands,  h  a  moral  duty^  and  has  become  a  political  neccji 
sity.  There  were  6,000,000  acres  in  the  United  Kin^dooi 
capable  of  proiitable  reclamation,  tens  of  thousands  of  which 
were  situated  in  tlie  Highlands,  abandoned  to  marsh  luid  bog«{ 
Dairy  and  other  produce  was  so  dear  and  scarce  in  the  lligli 
lands  that  it  had  to  be  imported  at  great  cost;  and  labour  waaj 
dear  to  employer  and  uuremunerative  to  the  labourer^  fromthl 
excessive  rains,  &c.;.  of  the  country,  which  cultivation  woui 
mitigate.  In  the  midst  of  this  undeveloped  wealth  the  peopli 
endured  pinching  want.  Vt  ith  those  home  advantages,  dunuj 
the  last  year  we  imported  cereals  and  bread  stuffs  to  the  ex^ 
tent  of  40,000,000/.  sterling.  The  paper,  after  pointing  oul 
the  degraded  social  condition  of  Highlanders, and  the  physio 
socialj  moral,  and  political  advantages  of  the  reclamation 
waste  lands,,  concluded  by  propounding  a  reclamation  schema 
which  could  be  carried  uut  through  the  instrumentality  of  a 
Joint  Stock  Land  Company,  the  objects  of  which  are  sliov 
under  the  following  heads  : — - 

1.  The  objecis  of  the  company  are  to  aeek  the  abolition 
the  law  of  entail  and  free  trade  in  land ;  meantime  to  pun^hii 
estates  as  they  come  into  the  market,  divide  them  into  assorts 
farms — small,  middle,  and  large  (not  the  cottier  system),  ani 
to  aell    them  to  those  willing  to  purchase  for  the  purpose 
developing  the  ^ricultural  and  piscatory  resources  of  the  eoui 
try:  to  preserve  a  Stalwart  population,  who  have  &like  di^lin-^ 
gui&hcd   themselves   for  their  loyalty^  military  prowess, 
moral  order, 

2,  To  create  and  teach  those  people  industry  and  raise  them 
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from  their  present  social  degradation,  by  affording  them  remu- 
nerative employment ;  to  adapt  the  schools  iD  the  Highlands, 
"whereby  they  may  acquire  an  education  to  enable  them  to  com- 
pete successfully  for  army  commissions  and  situations  in  the 
Civil  Service. 

3.  To  repress  by  all  lawful  means  deer  forests,  to  substitute 
sheep  for  deer,  and  break  up  overgrown  sheep  farms ;  to  restore 
the  balance  between  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  indus- 
triee,  whereby  the  people  would  be  again  associated  with  the 
land,  and  the  cities,  gorged  with  population,  be  relieved. 

4.  To  afford  investment  for  the  millions  of  idle  capital,  and 
opportunity  to  the  amateur  farmer  and  others  to  possess  a  few 
broad  acres. 

5.  To  afford  the  fanner  of  small  means  the  opportunity  of 
rising  from  the  smaller  to  the  larger  holding,  and  the  labourer  of 
intelligence  and  energy  of  rising  to  the  position  of  tenant  farmer. 

6.  To  open  up  the  Highlands  to  the  tourist  and  pent-up 
citizen,  by  affording  substantial  accommodation  at  a  reasonable 
cost,  whereby  they  may  inhale  our  invigorating  mountain  breeze 
and  enjoy  boating,  fishing,  and  bathing  on  lake  and  sea. 

7.  By  purchasing  large  improvable  estates,  and  selling  them 
in  gmall  sections.  From  the  enhanced  price  realised  a  fair  divi- 
dend, with  economical,  honest  management,  might  be  calculated 
upon,  notwithstanding  the  low  interest  for  money  invested  in 
Highland  estates ;  and  it  is  presumed  the  income  from  fishing 
and  shooting  would  not  materially  be  affected. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Macfie  read  a  paper  on '  Suggestions  for  Govern- 
ing the  Country  by  Working  Boards.*  H&  said  municipalities, 
the  poor,  infirmaries,  docks,  chambers  of  commerce  and  agri- 
culture, banks,  companies  and  societies  of  every  kind,  all 
our  charities  and  institutions,  are  managed  by  a  plurality  of 
peasons  selected  on  account  of  their  capableness  and  exper- 
ience. Suppose  it  were  proposed  to  dispense  with  the 
committee  of  the  Glasgow  Chamber  of  Commerce  (or  this 
Association),  and  at  the  annual  meeting  merely  appoint  a  chair- 
man, who  should  act  in  the  name  of  the  committee  or  board, 
without  having  any  real  committee  or  board  to  consult  with. 
This  would  resemble  what  is  done  in  the  business  of  govern- 
ment ;  as,  for  instance,  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  with  the 
following  differences.  1.  The  work  of  your  Chamber  of 
Commerce  is  not  executive,  whereas  that  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
is  altogether  so,  requiring  therefore  more,  not  less  attentioi^. 
2.  The  work  of  the  Board  of  Trade  is  far  more  diversified 
than  that  of  a  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  therefore  requires 
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much  more  expenence^  ie  mticli  more  complex  and  d'tfBctiil : 
but  3,  the  &up|jo&ed  chnii'iuan  of  the  Chamber  of  Commercf 
is  a  merchant,  or  manufacturer,  or  shipowner,  or  mmer,  cbo«en 
on  account  of  his  known  aptitude,  whereas  the  practi<:e  of  the 
Whigs  and  Tories  alike  is,  to  put  at  the  head  of  the  Bonrd  of  ^H 
Trade  a  man  entirely  dibtitute  of  practical  ocquaintauce  with  Sj 
the  aifaire  he  has  to  manage,  of  the  interest  he  is  to  i^atch  and 
promote.  He  has  to  learn  his  duties  oh  tnith  after  he  is  ap- 
pointed, and  has  begun  to  discharge  thera.  This  acquisition 
requires  time.  At  first,  therefore^  and  probably  during  the 
whole  pencwl  of  two  or  three  years  of  his  tenii  of  office,  he  ha« 
to  he  coached ;  he  ia  in  the  handA  of  the  permanent  staff  of  the 
department. 

Still  illuetrating  the  way  in  which  the  pre-eminently  impor-  ■ 
tant  business  of  the  State  ia  conducted  by  the  Board  of  Tride^ 
let  me  aak  you  to  consider  the  many  and  various  function*  of 
that     board — its    province    being     commerce,    manufacture?, 
mines,  fisheries,   shipping,   harbours,  trade  marks,  copyright, 
jrits,   water,  railways— not  of  London  only,  but   of  the  king- 
dom, if  not  of  the   empire — and  to   say  if  the    inforraation, 
special  knowledge  and  feeling*  of  persons  whoee  attention  has 
been  turned  for  years  to  these  branches  of  btisiness ;  and  these 
two  men,  drawn  from  difierent  parts  of  the  eoiiTitry,  meetioff 
togetlier  to  deliberate,  would  not  impart  to  the  ad  ministration  m 
the    department  a  weight    and  power  which   at    present   are 
altogeiber  wanting?     With  i\  Boai'd  such  as  1   have  indicated 
as  preferable,  the  department  would  be  restored  to  its  proper 
place  in  the  government  of  the  comitry,  and  its  president  would 
lift  up  his  voice  in  the  Cabinet  with  an  authority  that  would 
command    respect.     Take    as   further   ilhistrntiou    the    Loc^l 
Government  Board  and  the  Home  Oi^ee,  with  their  many  and 
diversified   kinds  of  busineaa;  would  not  true  boards  there  be 
Berviceable  ?     Take  the  Post  Office ;  its  work  is  far  more  in 
need  of  a  board  to  improve  it  than  any  raUway.     Take  the 
Colonial  Office;  why  should  there  not  be  a  board  to  ad^nse  the     ,,, 
Secretary  of  State,  or  the  Colonies — ra*n  who  have  to  do  %rilh^H 
and  know  the  condition  of  the  several  parts  of  the   Empire  ?^^ 
Would  not  the  Colonies  like  this  ?     Would  not  the  work  be 
better  and  more  satisfactorily  done?     It  may  be  asked  who 
would  be  suitable  for  such   boards  ?     My   answer  is  men  of 
eharncterj  experience,  and  weight,  chiefly  members  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament;  some   London,  some  provincial,  BCRne 
Scotch,  some  Irish ;  and  as  to  the  Colonial   business,  not  a  fcf 
of  them  Colonists.     Hut  it  will  be   objected   that   to  select^ 
Members  of  Parliament  would  be  dangerous ;  thje  indepeiuLHiM  < 
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of  members  would  be  compromised ;  and  I  may  be  reminded 
that  members  of  the  India  Board  are  expressly  by  statute 
debarred  irom  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  I  suppose 
also  the  House  of  Peers.  True ;  but  the  nlore's  the  pity. 
India  suffers  much  under  that  arrangement.  There  is  nobody 
but  the  Secretary  or  Under-Secretary,  as  the  case  may  be,  to 
whom  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  can  address  inter-  • 
pellations.  There  is  nobody  who  can  there,  with  direct  and 
positive  knowledge,  confirm  or  confront  that  single  organ  of 
Government,  l^t  there  is  in  this  particular  case  a  sufficient 
present  justification  of  exclusion  from  Parliament.  The  Indian 
Council  are  a  paid  body.  To  pay  salaries  to  the  members  of 
such  boards  as  I  propose  would  not  answer ;  their  self-respect 
OS  well  as  their  independence  would  be  injuriously  affected. 
The  principle  of  payment  is  a  guod  and  better  one  when 
applied  to  the  case  of  persons  who  are  to  serve  the  public  at 
the  cost  of  much  time  and  inconvenience,  and  probably  away 
from  home.  But  the  duties  with  which  we  here  have  to  do  are 
not  much  more  onerous  than  those  on  service  of  committees 
of  either  House  of  Parliament,  which  are  entirely  gratuitous ; 
and  indeed  they  would  be  felt  to  be  highly  honourable,  and 
more  than  honourable ;  they  would  put  the  selected  member  in 
this  position  that,  while  from  the  moment  of  his  entering  on 
them  he  enjoyed  the  pleasing  consciousness  that  he  is  doing 
good  and  useful  work  to  the  State,  his  preparation  and  pro- 
bation would  be  the  pathway  and  the  prelude  to  still  higher  and 
better  service.  At  present,  when  a  new  Government  is  called 
to  power,  the  selection  of  men  and  the  distribution  of  places 
18  very  much  a  matter  of  hap-hazard;  their  competency  to 
administer,  and  the  confidence  that  may  be  reposed  in  them  are 
yet  unproved,  and  mistakes  of  course  happen.  The  board 
system  would  supply  a  better  link  than  now  exists  between 
jrarliament  and  the  public  offices.  It  would  call  into  play  a 
vast  amount  of  talent  and  power  of  work,  as  also  of  influence, 
which  now  lie  dormant,  and  would  tend  to  restore  to  the  people 
the  advantages  of  that  grand  reserve  of  strength  which  Ues 
sti^piant  in  the  nobility  for  want  of  fit  opening.  Parliament 
would  receive  another  benefit ;  its  time,  which  is  at  present  far 
too  limited,  would  profit  by  the  better  division  of  labour. 
Work  done  in  these  boards  would  not  require  to  be  so  minutely 
watched  at  St.  Stephen's.  I  must  add  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  presence  of  reporters,  as  in  committees  of  Parliament, 
should  be  allowed,  and  all  travelling  expenses  paid  for  meet- 
ings during  the  recess  (as  is  done  to  members  of  committees). 
Liet  us  not  forget  that  a  higher  order  of  men,  men  more  emi- 
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nent  and  better  fixmlified,Tnll  be  obtained  if  the  position  ib  one 
of  honmir,  than  if  it  is  one  of  emolument.     There  arc  thiouaands 
of  men  of  all  ranks  who  would  be   proud  to  place  tJietr  judg-, 
ment  and  experience,  and  their  time  at  the  command  of  Uiej 
State,  as  a  contribution  of  pure  patriotiytn,  who  would  <liMl»ia 
and   resolutely  refuse  to  do  so  if  any  mercenary  motive  cuuJil, 
be,  however  erronoualy^^atttributed. 

A  paper  *  On  Supporting  the  Poor  without  the  Aaai«taii«« 
of  Tasatipn,*  by  Captain  Fielden,  Slst  Fusiliers,  AlderBhot, 
was  read.     The  writer  remarked,  iu  the  first  place,  thai  there 
need  be  no  orphans  to  be  supported   by   rates,  as  there  wtn 
many  raore  people  willinfj  to  adopt  orphans  than  th^re  w«r» 
orphans  left  homelees.      It  only  required  the  aid  of  district 
visitors,  or  benevolent  persons,  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  ^^ 
working  classes   and  others,  who  had   a  natural  tendency  to  ^| 
distrust  the  very  lowest  of  the  poor.     Adult  paupers  might  be  ^^ 
boarded   out  at  a  much  less  cost  than  that  of  building  aud 
maintaining  a  workhouse.     They  could  assist  iu  the  household 
in  various  ways.      Each   vUlage  might  then   maintain  its  own 
poor.    In  towns,  he  thought,  a  good  deal  might  be  done  by  the 
extension  of  the  nurses'  home  eystem. 

JMra.  Amfxia  Lewis  read  a  paper  *  On  the  Natioual  Food, 
in  combination  with  better  Appliances  for  Food  Preparations, 
and  a  regular  Food  System.'  The  paper  declared  that  fiMtd  i* 
the  supply  of  combustible  material  stored  as  latent  heat  in  the 
various  organic  kingdoms  by  the  powen  of  the  sun's  my«,  and 
liberated  by  favourable  conditions,  for  all  food  pmce«:ges  arc 
nothing  but  combustion*  There  is  a  link  of  union  between  the 
combustion  of  metallic  etements  in  the  sun  and  the  parsley  we 
use  in  the  stew  on  our  table.  The  eup|>ly  of  human  strength 
by  food  can  only  come  through  the  equivalents  we  iind  in 
Nature  to  expand  tlie  chemipal  elementa  of  which  the  human 
body  is  composed;  and  at  the  present  time  we  cannot  possibly 
^ay  that  we  get  anything  like  sufficient  strength  from  these 
equivalents;  in  fact,  at  the  present  time  the  British  tiatioc  ii 
spending  one-third  too  much  in  food,  and  not  living  well  after 
all.  But  want  of  supply  in  human  strength  means  disease. 
deformity,  lunacy,  idiocy,  pauperism,  &c.,  and  the  best  matenal 
of  the  nation  but  half  developed.  Upon  the  way  in  whicb 
heat  is  firstly  produced  ;  secondly,  stored  ;  thirdly,  disengaged ; 
fourthly,  consumed  ;  will  depend  the  mainlainiug  or  devdopiiu^ 
properties  of  food  matei'lala.  if  too  much  heat  is  produc^ii^ 
one  becomes  luscious;  if  too  much  is  stored,  plethoric;  if  too 
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mncli  IB  disengaged,  exhausted ;  if  too  much  is  consumed, 
wasted.  If  too  little  is  produced,  one  is  inactive ;  if  too  little  is 
stored,  weak ;  if  too  little  is  disengaged,  lazy ;  if  too  little  is 
oonsumed,  over-fed.  It  is  on  proper  combination,  and  the  main- 
tainance  of  a  just  equilibrium,  tnat  the  whole  human  machine 
depends.  To  really  do  any  good  in  the  food  question,  we  must 
not  only  point  out  scientifically  the  valuable  resources,  but  in- 
vent such  methods  of  their  heat  preparation  as  will  improve 
them,  and  not  lose  an  atom  of  their  equivalent  value.  We 
must  also  understand  in  what  metal  utensils  this  heat  process 
can  best  be  applied — Firstly,  as  dry  heat  directing  within  the 
utensil  its  raye  upon  the  substance ;  and,  secondly,  as  moist 
heat  or  steam  acting  upon  the  substance,  also  in  closed  utensils. 
So  prepared,  food  will  do  its  work  effectually  in  maintaining 
and  developing  the  human  race.  The  paper  concluded  by 
laying  down  a  food  system  based  on  these  principles. 

A.  paper  was  submitted  by  Joseph  P.  Thompson,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  of  Berlin,  formerly  of  New  York,  on  *  The  Question 
of  Races  in  the  United  States.'  Communism,  the  paper  said, 
conld  hardly  become  a  question  of  American  society,  since,  not- 
withstanding the  advance  of  prices,  it  was  still  comparatively 
easy  for  the  poor  man  in  America  to  become  the  owner  of  a  bit 
of  land,  or  of  other  property ;  and  no  property  owner  was  found 
advocating  the  democracy  of  Socialism.  He  spoke  of  the  negro 
race  in  the  Union  as  the  phase  of  the  race  question  in  the  United 
States  which  presented  serious  difficulties,  and  which  just  now 
threatened  the  peace  of  society.  He  gave  four  suggestions  for 
relieving  its  pressing  difficulties, and  paving  the  way  for  the  tardy, 
but  snre  solution  of  time. 

Ex-Bailie  David  Lewis,  Edinburgh,  read  a  paper  on  •  The 
Drink  Traffic  in  Relation  to  Social  Economy.'  However  unpopu- 
lar the  theory  was  in  some  quarters,  there  was,  said  the  paper, 
a  singular  unanimity  of  opinion  among  all  who  had  studied  the 
question,  that,  according  to  the  facilities  and  temptations  pre- 
sented by  the  traffic,  would  drinking  and  drunkenness  be  found 
to  exist.  Looking  at  the  question  in  a  financial  point  of  view, 
the  establishment  of  liquor  shops  was  a  positive  injustice  to 
the  neighbouring  proprietors,  for  while  the  landlord  who  ob- 
tained a  license  for  his  premises  increased  his  own  rental,  it 
was  no  less  true  that  he  invariaby  diminished  the  rental  of  his 
neighbours.  With  respect  to  the  influence  exerted  by  traffic 
on  those  engaged  in  it,  its  ruinous  character  was  still  most 
strikingly  euibited,  as  it  was  found  that  the  risk  of  death 
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among  them  was  much  in  excess  of  the  avera^  rate  recktf 
on  by  assurance  companies.  \\Tiile  ptendin^  fi>r  the  restrictida 
of  the  trafHc  in  its  most  rigkl  gensc,  he  beltcverl  that  the  «k 
of  intoxicants  as  a  beverage  was  irreconcileabl^r  antagonutie 
to  the  realisation  of  a  sober  nation.  Restriction  coulU  mit 
the  evil,  but  total  prohibition  wuld  alone  remove  jt. 
were  fast  drifting  to  a  trial  of  strength  on  this  sobject 
polling-booths  of  this  country  be  firmly  believeu.  He  fdl 
convinced  tlmt  when  the  liquor  tradic  was  called  to  anawtf  ii 
the  bar  of  public  opinion  it  must  ^gnally  fail  to  assiji^ , 
reai^oD  why,  upon  moral,  social^  or  religiouB  groucidfl,  it 
be  longer  tolerated  to  occupy  a  place  among  the  iiistitulittn 
our  countrj'.  As  the  re&ult  of  forty  yeai«  of  patient 
peaceful  agitation,  a  latent  temperance  eentiraent  aire 
slumbered  throughout  the  couBtitup.nciea  of  the  nation.  Day 
by  day  it  became  more  maturely  developed,  and  when  by  dit- 
cipline  and  union  the  organised  forces  of  social  and  t^mperaDoe 
reform  were  combined,  Government,  by  the  stem  necessities 
of  tbe  cn^e,  would  be  constrained  to  allow  the  liquor  traffic  to 
be  disjiosed  of  at!  the  popular  voice  of  the  community  shouU 
determine,  ^H 
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The  Key*  James  A.  Johnston,  of  Glasgow,  read  a  paper, 
*  Proposed  Amendment  of  the  License  Laws/  in  which* 
stating  the  general  disfjatisfaction  with  tlie  present  law,  he  . 
that  as  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks  is  nightly  subjertt 
legal  restriction, the  will  and  well-being  of  the  community  fihc 
be  paramount,  and  that  deference  shoutd  be  paid  to  public 
opinion  and  social  usa^^e.  Aa  amendments  of  the  present 
he  proposed  the  abolition  of  the  beer  License ;  the  separaliu 
the  eale  of  groceriea  from  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks^,  j^ 
five  years' jrrace  to  existing  license-holders;  making  one  lie 
house  to  750  of  the  population,  the  ultimate  maximiun  coofcN 
ring  on  ratepayers  to  veto  any  new  license  in  their  resjiecttiin 
localities ;  tlie  modification  i}(  the  license  duty^  so  as  to  m^H 
it  proportionate  to  the  rental ;  the  abolition  of  the  QuaniP 
Sessions  Court  of  Appeal ;  shutting  at  10  F.M.  in  towns  and  at  9 
in  rural  districts;  preventing  hotels  selling  on  Sundays  except 
to  lodgers;  withholding  licenses  from  river  ateamers  and  }>laces 
of  ainusement ;  and  the  better  enforcement  of  the  law  gener^y. 

Mr  J»  L,  Selkirk,  of  Glasgow,  read  a  paper  on  '  Th« 

attitude  of  Law  to  the  Liquor  Trathc/  in  wliich  he  maintained 
that  no  regulation  of  the  traffic  cuuld,  in  the  nature  of  the  ease, 
be  adequate  or  satisfactory,  and  that  tbe  proper  attitude  of  law 

to  the  tra^c  was  prohibition. 
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A  paper  by  Mrs.  Emma  A.  Patbbson  on  *  The  Position  of 
Women  engaffed  in  Handicrafts  and  other  Industrial  Pursuits/  ^ 
was  read.  After  referring  to  the  readiness  always  displayed  by 
the  Association  to  consider  questions  affecting  the  welfare  and 
advancement  of  women,  the  writer  pleaded  the  importance  of 
the  subject  which  she  wished  to  bring  forward.  Whatever 
differences  of  opinion  might  exist  as  to  the  good  or  evil  results 
of  women's  employment,  it  was  evident  that  the  withdrawal  of 
women  from  the  labour  market  was  growing  every  year  more 
remote.  The  number  of  wage-earning  girls  and  women  had 
been  increasing  rapidly  until  it  had  now,  as  shown  by  the  last 
census  returns,  reached  upwards  of  three  millions.  If  the 
members  of  so  large  a  class  of  the  community,  or  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  them,  although  sober  and  industrious,  were 
found  to  be  unable  to  support  themselves  by  the  payment  for 
their  labour,  their  relation  to  society  at  large,  and  the  causes 
of,  and  possible  remedies  for,  their  depresseil  condition,  would 
be  seen  to  deserve  serious  consideration  and  inquiry.  Even  if 
direct  evidence  were  wanting,  a  knowledge  of  the  rate  of  the 
wages  of  women  would  convince  us  that  many  of  them  must 
either  partly  depend  on  outside  aid  for  subsistence,  or  suffer 
great  hardships.  In  trades  in  which  both  men  and  women 
were  employed,  one-third  of  the  rate  of  the  men's  wages  is 
considered  a  high  rate  of  payment  for  the  women.  In  many 
other  trades  almost  exclusively  carried  on  by  women,  the  rate 
of  payment  is  lower  still.  Girls  deriving  assistance  from  their 
parents  do  not  so  acutely  feel  the  want  of  higher  wages,  but 
women  obliged  to  depend  on  their  labour  for  their  own  support, 
and  not  unfrequently  for  that  of  children  or  other  relatives,  find 
their  earnings  insufficient,  and  are  compelled  to  draw  upon  the 
poor  rates  or  local  chanties  to  aid  them — or  to  resort  to  more 
shameful  means  of  obtaining  money.  Even  assistance  from 
parents  is  a  form  of  chanty  which  persons  of  an  age  and 
ability  to  obtain  employment  should  not  be  subject  to.  It  is 
often  said  that  men  are  paid  higher  wages  than  women  because 
they  have  to  support  families,  but  single  men  are  never  paid 
lower  wages  than  married  men  from  considerations  of  this  kind. 
The  difference  between  men's  and  women's  wages  too  is  so 
great,  that  although  women  often  have  a  family  dependent  on 
their  exertions,  their  wages  are  insufficient  to  properly  support 
even  one  person.  Out  of  the  879,000  widows  in  England  and 
Wales  it  may  be  fairly  estimated  that  two-thirds  are  of  the 

1  This  jxiper  is  printed  in  full  iu  the  EnglishtDoman**  Revieto  for  Jaaomy  Ifl'^. 
(Trabner,  lAdgiite  Hill). 
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poorer  class,  and  that  a  large  proportion  have  cbildren  to  pro^ 
ride  foi-. 

The  causes  commonly  asaigtied  for  the  low  wages  of  women 
are  inferionty  of  their  T\'orkj  their  inability  to  do  sn  much  work 
in  a  given  time  as  men  can  perform,  and  a  superabuudancc  of 
their  labour:  but  &tatemeivts  of  both  niuiiufacturcrs  utid  work- 
men, and  other  evidence  quoted  in  thia  pa])cr,  are  ^ufficteol  10 
show  that  other  causes  than  these  must  be  songht  for. 

The  reason  seldom  as^igriod  lor  the  low  ]>avroent  of  women, 
altJiough  probably  the  soundest  one,  is  that  of  the  absence  of 
trade  combiuatiuna  among  them.  To  auch  combination  a&  the 
only  ett'ectite  remedy  for  their  unsatisfactory  condition,  it  now 
appeara  to  be  necessary  to  direct  the  attention  of  womeii.  Lest 
it  should  be  objected  that  trade  unions  would  lead  to  strikes, 
the  fact  must  be  pointed  out  that  women  haTe,  without  unions, 
often  originated  or  taken  part  in  strikes,  and  that  it  ig  now  gener- 
ally admitted  that  welUorti;anised  unions  discourage  and  tend  to 
diminish  btrike^^  by  affording  facilities  for  more  amicabEe 
methods  of  adjusting  diaputes.  There  are  many  other  advan- 
tages of  trade  unions  in  which  women  have  not  shared,  such  as 
aid  when  out  of  work  from  caiises  of  trade  depression,  the 
encouragement  of  good  work,  information  as  to  demanrls  for 
labour  in  different  localities  (the  bejst  safeguard  acrainat  an 
over-supply  of  labour  in  any  one  place),  travelling  allowances, 
reduction  of  hours  of  labour,  and  the  l^eling  of  etrengtii  aad 
dignity  afforded  by  union.  The  disorganised  condition  of 
women,  owing  to  which  they  are  obliged  to  take  any  waffe* 
offered  to  them,  makes  it  a  matter  iif  small  suffjnse  that 
working  men  should  objec^t  to  their  introniiiction  into  tradoK. 
Neither  eniployers  nor  the  public  are  to  blame  for  the  und^r^ 
payment  uf  women.  limployers  have  been  known  to  «iv 
that  they  would  gladly  pay  higher  wages  if  there  wcra 
combinations  among  the  workers,  which  would  prevent  uthrr 
employers  from  being  enabled  to  obtain  cheaper  labour^  and  to 
BO  undersell  the  productions  of  the  better  ])!tid  workers.  A«  to 
shorter  hours  of  labour,  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act*  applv 
only  to  establishments  employing  large  number  nf  hands. 
There  are  uumerou?  eases  m  which  it  would  be  as  impo^iblc 
to  apply  such  Act  as  it  is  now  to  prevent  their  frequent  evasion. 
The  united  determination  of  the  wurkei*s  would  be  foun<l  for 
women,  as  it  has  been  found  for  men,  the  safeguard  against 
over-work,  especially  when  accompanied  as  it  must  be  by 
increased  wages,  rendering  overtime  work  less  tempting. 

Jlany  bard  conditions  affecting  women's  labour  might  aUo 
be  alleviated  or  abolished  by  combination.    The  requirement  of 
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money  security  for  work  given  out,  the  forfeitures  for  work 
unjustly  said  to  be  badly  done,  and  the  occasional  application 
of  the  truck  system  are  amongst  these. 

The  success  of  organisations  of  working  women  in  the 
United  States  affords  encouragement  for  the  formation  of  such 
societies  liere.  A  movement  has  now  been  inagurated  in 
liondoq  and  other  large  centres  of  industries  for  the  establish- 
ment of  women's  unions.  In  the  first  instance,  however, 
working  women  need  information,  advice,  and  council  in  efforts 
for  the  improvement  of  their  position,  until  they  become 
accustomed  to  think  and  act  for  themselves ;  and  there  A  wide 
scope  in  this  work  for  the  energies  of  ediicated  women  having 
leisure,  and  of  all  who  wish  to  help  the  working  classes  to  help 
themselveH,  and  to  become  independent  of  charitable  aid  and 
of  parochial  relief. 

Mrs.  Mary  Crawshay  read  a  paper  on  *  Domestic  Service 
for  Ladies,'  in  which  she  said  there  were  900,000  more  women 
than  men  in  Great  Britain,  some  of  whom  were  distressed 
gentlewomen ;  and  as  marriage  was  an  impossibility  for  these, 
Mrs,  Crawshaw  urged  on  the  wives  of  England  to  help  their 
poorer  sisters,  by  giving  to  them  the  places  of  upper  servants 
in  large  establishments,  and  instanced  her  own  experience  of 
the  benefit  in  such  a  case  to  the  householders,  from  their 
greater  cleanliness,  honesty,  and  loyalty  to  those  they  served. 
She  also  referred  to  an  experiment  now  being  tried,  where  two 
ladies  had  taken  servants*  places,  with  a  strong  person  attend- 
ing for  a  few  hours  daily  to  do  the  roughest  of  the  work,  and 
the  positions  undertaken  by  the  ladies  were  those  of  cook, 
kit^henmaid,  dairymaid,  lady's  maid,  and  upper  housemaid, 
with  perfect  success,  no  change  having  occurred  among  the 
female  domestics,  nine  in  number,  for  more  than  a  year.  The 
lady  helps  were  found  to  require  far  less  waiting  on  than 
ordinary  upper  servants,  having  nothing  whatever  done  for 
them,  except  their  floors  scoured  and  grates  cleaned.  Mrs. 
Crawshay  deprecated  a  lady  taking  the  place  of  a  housekeei>er, 
without  more  lady  helps,  on  account  of  the  isolation  which 
would  make  her  de{>endent  on  her  employer  i'or  society.  She 
urged  that  ladies  should  make  the  adoption  of  manual  work 
easy  to  indigent  gentlewomen,  by  themselves,  at  any  rate  once 
or  twice,  doing  some  light  household  work.  The  paper  con- 
cluded by  stating  that  three  of  Mrs,  Crawshay's  *  helps'  would 
be  happy  to  accept  service  each  in  a  separate  household,  with 
the  view  of  spreading  the  system. 

3  F  2 
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Jlr^.  E.  M.  Kino  read  a  paper  on  '  The  Science  of  Domes- 
tic Ecoootny,'  the  object  of  wbich  was  to  show  that  clonieatie 
economy  could  be  rabetl  iTito  a  ecicnce  equal  in  un^xtrtaDoe 
with  polrtical  economy,  aiul  that  the  dompstic  arU  ciiuM  not  be 
rightly  performed  unhl  t'his  was  done.     Social  economv  relates 
to  the  whole  fiuld  of  eooBomius^  of  whlcli  ijolitical  and  domes- 
tic econnmy  are  the.   two  parts — pottticnl    economy  rebiling  to 
the  production  uiid  distmbution  of  wealth ;  duioestic  economr 
to  its  distribution  aiid  consmuptioD.     The  faioier  has  rcceiveH 
the   attentioD   uf  wrcat  philosaphers  ;     the  latter   receired    no 
attentiniij   Ist,  beuause   the    doti>estie    arts    or    'duties'    have 
beeti  thought  too  simple   to  need  the  aid  of  science;  2iHlly» 
because  no  money  value  hafe  beeu  attached  to  the  performance 
of  these  arts.      There  were  four  ways  in  whii'h  ivomen  might  be 
Bujiported — first,  in   idlenepa  by  men  ;  secondly,  supported  by 
men  while  they  were  working  in  their  own  homes;    thin]ly» 
support  themselvesfby  comi>eting  with  men;  fiiurthly,  support 
themselves   in  a   properly  organised   field  of  their  own  work. 
Ther«  waa  an  evar-growiug  demand  for  a  field  of  remunerative 
work  for  vpomen.     Why  not  make  their  own  field  u  remunera- 
tive one?     Side  by  bide  with  the  demand  fur  work  th^rc  wus  a 
great   demand  for  i'einale  workers,  servants.     AVhy  did  nnt 
ladiea  who  wanted  work  take  that  position?     Because  there 
was   no   possibility  of  rising   from   that  position.     Throujjh  a 
knowledge  of  domestic   economy  such  a  po^ibility  would   be 
created.     Every  woman  w:is  expected  to  undcFstand  tbe  domestic 
arl3.  That  expectation  had  kept  the  domestic  sphere  in  a  low  state 
oi'  development  and   prevented  ats  rising  to  a  higher  syFtera 
of  organisation*     Such  a  system  would  require   the   principles 
of  asso(?iation  and  division  of  labour,  and  the  nieditim  of  ex- 
chftngo,  which  was  money,  to  carry  them  into  practioe.    A  pUn 
of  co-operative  housekeeping,  or  associated  houses,  had  been  iii 
operation  at  Stamford  Ilili,  wliich    had   received   favouraWe 
notice.     It  would  be  well  if  ladies  would  consider  the  pigns  of 
the  times  «Tth  regard  to  housekeeping  matters.     They  would 
see  that  tlie  plan  of  association  lay  along  the  path  of  pnigrtvs, 
and  that  they  were  proceeding  towards  it.     The  ditficulties  anfi 
expense  of  li.ving  would  force  on  the  system  of  living  in  fl.«so- 
ciated    houses.     It   depended    now   on    women's    sagacity,  or 
women's  blindness  and  stupklityj  wliether  they  could  or  would 
join  with  men  in  this  movement,  and  share  in  its  benefits  and 
remuneration,  or  whether  they  would   be   entirely  thrust  rtut» 
und  see  the  system  of  a*;sociation  in  living  proeeed  upon  a  plan 
suited  only  to  masculine  needs  instead   of  family  needs^  them- 
selves sharing  in  none  of  the  benefit*  of  that  association,  while 
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their  own  feminine  homes  would  be  left  poorer,  more  solitary, 
and  more  hopeless. 

Mr.  Alexandek  Taylor  lNNES,advocate,.Edinburgh,read 
a  paper  entitled  *  The  Paradox  in  the  Law  of  "Trade  Unions.*  ^ 
The  paper  directed  attention  to  the  fact  that  idie  law  of  trade 
unions  was  on  one  point  very  peculiar.     The  statute  of  1871, 
which  now  regulated  them,  provided  that  their  purposes  were 
no  longer  to  be  deemed  unlawful,  as  being  in  restraint  of  trade, 
and  that  their  agreements  are  no  longer  to  be  void  or  voidable  5 
but  it  added  that  this  was  not  to  give  power  to  any  Court  to 
enforce  their  agreements.    The  statute,  therefore,  which  declared 
trade  union  purposes  lawful,  refused  to  enforce  them.     The 
paper  pointed  out  that  this  state  of  the  law  was  brought  about 
at  the  request  of  representatives  of  trade  unionism  in  England, 
but  against  the  protest  oi  the  trade  unions  in  Scotland.     The 
position  of  societies,  whose  purely  pecuniary  agreements  were 
in  one  breath  declared  lawful  and  at  the  same  time  forbidden 
to  be  enforced,  was,  he  thought,  anomalous,  and  almost  para- 
doxical, there  being  no  exact  parallel  to- it  in  private  or  muni- 
cipal law,  and  it  could  only  be  dealt  ^vith  on  those-  higher 
considerations  of  public  or  constitutional  jurisprudence,  which 
override  all  others, 

A  paper  was  presented  by  Messrs.  Ch.  Limousin  and 
Desmoulins  on  the  subject  of  *  Mons.  Miinier's  Idea  of  a 
Unique  Taxation  on  Capital,'  as  one  of  the  meairs  best  calcu- 
lated to  solve  the  special  question,  *  How  can  this  Country 
best  prepare  itself  to  meet  the  increased  Competition  from  the 
Spread  of  Manufacturijig  Industry  in  Euroiie  2  * 

M.  Mdnier  is,  in  France,  the  zealous,  indefatigable,  and 
eloquent  supporter  of  a  new  system  of  taxation  o»  capital.  He 
sees  in  his  system  the  most  efficacious  and  equitable  means  to 
establish  and  assess  taxes,  or  rather  the  tax — for  M.  Menier 
recommends  a  unique  taxation.  He  proves  that  his  system  is 
the  one  that  brings  less  impediment  to  commerce  and  industry, 
and  therefore  favours  their  development  in  a  proportion  never 
known  before. 

With  a  view  to  arriving  at  a  rigorous  and  really  scientific 
definition  of  taxation,  M.  Menier  in  bis  book  studies  carefully 
the  following  points  : — 

I.  What  has  been,  in  the  beginning  of  societies,  the  first 
conception  of  taxation  ? 

'  This  paper  is  printed  in  full  in  the  Law  Magazine,  for  April  187$. 
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fi.  What  is  the  character  of  taxation  according  to  modem 
public  law  ? 

3.  What  are  the  yarions  definitions  which  economists  hare 
endeavonred  to  eive  to  taxation  itself  ? 

4.  What  is  tne  real  character  of  taxation  ? 

According  to  M.  M^er,  the  varions  definitions  of  taxa* 
tion  given  by  economists  are  all  more  or  less  far  from  truth. 
The  antagonism  that  existed  in  the  old  legislation  between  the 
fisc  and  uie  tax-payers,  between  the  country  and  its  govern- 
ment, has  been  maintained  in  modem  law,  and  is  still  extant 
even  in  political  economy.  -  The  economists  have  persisted  in 
considering  of  one  side  the  sun,  the  individual,  the  subject,  the 
tax-payer ;  and  on  the  other  side  the  Government,  the  State 
with  its  ruHng  mission,  its  power  over  individuals;  and  they 
have  placed  tbese  two  elements  face  to  face,  as  if  they  were  to 
have  opposed  interests.  With  them  the  State  is  always  the 
ruler  of  the  citizens,  instead  of  being  only  their  own  steward. 
Th^  are  but  its  tax-payers.  According  to  such  a  doctrine, 
life  IS  spent  in  an  immense  toll-house,  dtizens  must  give  so 
much  a  head  to  hdve  a  right  of  living  in  the  country.  Impost 
is  personal  instead  of  being  reaL  It  is  the  man  who  pays,  not 
the  thing.     The  citizen  remains  a  serf  to  the  State. 

There  must  be  a  perfect  identity  of  interests  between  Go- 
vernment and  community.  M.  M^nier  afiirms  that  taxation 
cannot  be  a  tribute  paid  up  by  certain  classes  to  another,  as  in 
aristocratic  countries  or  ancient  republics ;  that  taxation  can- 
not be  the  rent  imposed  by  a  master  to  a  nation,  as  it  is  in 
absolute  monarchies ;  that  taxation  cannot  be  an  exchange 
between  two  antagonistic  parties,  the  State  and  the  people,  as 
the  interests  of  both  of  them  must  be  quite  identical. 

According  to  M.  M<^iiier,  the  nation  being  a  collection  of 
interests,  forms  a  syndicate,  of  which  the  State  is  the  manager. 
This  syndicate  consists  of  secondary  unities,  that  are  the  coun- 
ties, provinces,  fiepartements,  cantons ;  these  secondary  unities 
represent,  in  their  turn,  others  that  are  divided  and  subdivided. 

A  paper,  by  Mr.  James  Borrowman,  on  *  Co-operative 
Distribution,'  was  read.  In  common  with  other  social  innova- 
tions, the  writer  said,  co-operation  has  been  well  abused  on  the 
one  hand  and  overpraised  on  the  other.  Its  opponents  say  it  is 
false  in  theory,  impossible  in  practice,  a  harmless  delusion,  well 
fitted  to  amuse  the  leisure  hours  of  working  men,  but  utterly  in- 
capable of  grappling  with  the  great  problem  of  human  life  and 
labour.  On  the  other  hahd  enthusiasts  see  in  it  a  panacea  for 
all  the  ills  that  affect  humanity,  a  moral  regenerator  of  society. 
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a  practical  illustration  of  loving  our  neighbours  as  ourselves. 
In  reality  it  is  simply  a  commercial  arrangement  which  unites 
and  utilises  the  small  capital  of  fifty  or  five  thousand  con- 
sumers, thereby  enabling  them  to  purchase  in  the  wholesale 
instead  of  the  retail  market,  the  store  being  used  only  as  a 
place  in  which  to  divide  the  goods  into  the  quantities  required 
by  the  different  members.  The  difference  between  the  prices 
in  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade  range  from  10  to  25  per  cent. ; 
it  is  this  margin  less  working  expenses,  which  is  available  as 
dividend,  and  yet  the  inspired  oracle  of  '  Auld  Reekie*  and 
its  humble  followers,  assert  that  no  saving  is  possible  through 
co-operative  distribution.  The  writer  advocated  the  soundness 
and  fairness  of  the  co-operative  principle,  and  stated  that  in 
Scotland  there  were  about  300  stores,  with  a  membership  of 
120,00t),  a  capital  invested  of  250,000/.,  a  yearly  turn-over  of 
3,500,000/.,  and  a  net  profit  of  150,000/.  In  England  and  Wales 
746  stores  were  in  successful  operation,  with  a  membership  of 
300,587,  a  share  capital  of  2,784,000/.,  an  annual  turn-over  of 
1 1,379,000/.,  and  a  net  profit  of  807,748.  The  greater  portion 
of  the  capital  of  these  societies,  he  added,  was  held  by  work- 
ing men  in  receipt  of  small  wages. 

[For  want  of  time  the  following  papers  were  not  read :  *  On 
the  Currency  Question,*  by  Mr.  Rigby  Wason ;  and  *  On  the 
Re-adjustment  of  Local  Taxation/  by  Mr.  Henry  Eyres.] 
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REPORT   TO   THE   CONCLUDING  GENERAL  MEETING   OF 
MEMBERS   AND   ASSOCIATES. 

THE  Council  have  to  congratulate  the  memberB  of  the  ABsociation 
on  the  buccess  of  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Congress,  and  the 
second  of  the  Association  held  in  this  city,  the  former  one  under  the 
presidency  of  the  late  Lord  Brougham,  and  the  present  under  that  of 
his  Lordship  in  the  chair.  The  addresa  of  the  President  of  tiie 
Association  and  those  of  the  several  sections  are  on  a  footing,  in  point 
of  practicability  and  comprehensiveness,  with  any  that  have  hitherto 
been  delivered,  and  they  have  received  the  hearty  applause  of  all 
those  present.  The  business  of  the  departments  has  been  eminently 
succe^ul,  the  discussions  hare  been  gcod,  and  the  attendance  large, 
and  in  many  ioHtances  crowded.  The  attendance  at  the  working  men's 
meeting  numbered  about  3,000,  aud  the  addresses  of  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  the  noble  President,  Lord  Rosebery,  and  the  other 
speakers,  were  received  with  acclamations  o£  approval.  The  Council 
are  much  gratified  at  the  result  of  this  meeting,  tending  as  it  does  to 
establish  a  better  understanding  between  masters  and  workmen,  and 
to  create  a  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  endeavours  made  by  legislation 
to  promote  education  and  to  establish  a  proper  system  of  sanitary 
science.  The  thanks  of  the  Association  are  eminently  due  to  the 
Hon.  the  Lord  Provost  of  GIa»<gow  for  the  strenuous  exertions  he  has 
made  to  promote  the  succef^s  of  ihe  Congress;  also  to  the  Very  Rev. 
Principal  Caird,  D.D.,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Burns  for  preaching  sermons  in 
connection  with  the  Congress,  the  former  being  the  sermon  inaugurating 
the  proceedings. 

'Vhe  beat  thanks  are  also  due  to  the  Lord  Provost  and  Corporation 
of  Glasgow,  for  the  use  of  the  Corporation  Buildings  and  the  City 
Hall  for  the  purposes  of  the  Congress ;  to  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the 
Congress,  the  Presidents  and  Vice- Presidents,  the  Local  Committees, 
and  the  Secretaries  of  the  Departments,  for  their  attendance  and 
interest  taken  in  the  business  of  the  Departments ;  and  also  to  the 
Treasurer,  the  Executive  Council,  and  Local  Secretaries  for  their 
labour  and  exertions  on  behalf  of  the  Congress ;  to  Mr.  John  Bums 
for  placing  H.M.S.  Racoon  at  disposal  of  Committee  for  an  excursion 
to  the  Isle  of  Arran ;  to  Mr.  Donald  Matheson,  Secretary  to  the 
Reception  Committee,  and  to  the  various  individuals  who  have  afforded 
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private  hospitality  to  the  membera,  and  otherwise  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  Congress ;  to  the  Birectora  of  the  Western  Club,  the 
New  Club,  the  Junior  Club,  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  the  Athentenm, 
for  the  privileges  afforded  to  membera  attending  the  Congresss  and  to 
the  propriettrs  of  the  various  public  works  who  in  the  most  cordial 
manner  opened  their  establishments  to  visitors ;  to  the  Philosophical 
Society  of  Glasgow  and  the  Institution  of  Engineers  of  Scotland,  for 
the  use  of  their  rooms  and  libraries. 

The  number  of  tickets  disposed  of  are  1,186,  and  the  amount  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  them  883^.  9s.,  and  61  tickets  have  been 
issued  to  life  members  and  members  who  pay  in  London. 

JCniSPRUDENCE    DEPARTMENT. 

Inteiiiational  and  Municipal  Law  Section. — The  Hon.  Judge  Pea- 
body,  of  the  United  States,  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  department  a  copy 
of  an  Italian  translation  of  Mr,  David  Dudley  Field's  outlines  of  an  Inter- 
national Code.  The  thanks  of  the  department  were  given  to  him.  The 
first  special  question  was  : — '  In  what  way  may  International  Arbitra- 
tion be  made  available  to  settle  the  disputes  of  Nations  ? '  Many  of  the 
speakers  considered  that  the  most  serious  disputes  could  not  €a.«ily  be 
solved  by  arbitration.  It  was,  however,  thought  that  syrtems  of 
arbitration  might  easily  be  devised,  which  would  reduce  the  number 
of  wars,  though  we  must  not  soon  expect  to  see  the  end  of  waw 
altogether.  The  second  special  question,  *  Should  Unanimity  he 
required  in  Juries  ? '  was  treated  in  papers  by  Mr.  Wiitiam  Forsyth, 
Q.C.,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Sheriff  Clark.  In  the  discussion  which  followed 
the  majority  of  the  members  present  were  in  favour  of  the  undes-ir- 
ability  of  unanimity  in  civil  cases,  but  of  the  desinibility  of  retain- 
ing unanimity  in  criminal  and  (^'/(■r.-.i-cricninal  cases.  The  tliinl 
special  question  waa : — *  Ought  tlie  Testimony  of  any  Perpona  at  pre- 
sent excludi.*d  as  Witnesses  to  he  admitted  as  Evidence  in  our  Courts 
of  Law  7  *  There  was  a  decided  preponderance  of  opinion  in  fjivour  of 
admitting  the  evidence  of  accused  persons,  if  tendered,  in  criminal  caf*e.«. 

The  voluntary  papers  conipriM-d  one,  '  On  the  Constitution  of  a 
Supreme  Court  of  Ajipeal  for  the  British  Empire,'  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Edward  Miller,  Q.C.  The  principjil  remark  made  upon  it  in  discussi^in 
was,  that  the  Court  of  Appeal  should,  if  cooatituted,  contain  at  Iea-«t 
one  Scotch  and  one  Irish  Judge.  Papers  were  also  read  *  On  the 
Paradox  of  tlie  Law  of  Tmde  Unions,'  '  Teinds,  and  Stipends  in  Scot- 
land,' and  also  an  account  of  'The  Swiss  Juridical  Congress  at  Coise,' 
by  Mr.  C.  H.  E.  Carmichael.  The  question  of  assimilating  the  laws 
of  England  and  Scotland  was  also  the  subject  of  three  papers,  followed 
.  by  a  discussion,  in  which  mercantile  law  was  specially  mentioned 
as  the  branch  in  which  assimilation  was  most  desirable,  and  it-s  need 
most  urgent.  It  was  resolved  that  the  Council  be  requested  to  take 
into  its  consideration  this  question  of  as.simiiating  the  laws  of  the 
two  countries. 

Repression  of  Crime  Section. — The  first  special  question  for  dis- 
cussion in  this  section  was : — '  How  far  is  it  desirable  that  the  Indasfrial 
Schools  Act  should  be  extended  to  Day  Industrial  Feeding  Schools?  ' 
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Miss  Carpenter  advocated  the  establishment  of  Day  Industrial  Schools, 
with  power  of  compulsory  detention  ibr  neglected  children  to  supple- 
ment the  work  of  School  Boards,  where  the  children  shall  remain  at 
least  t^n  hours  a  day  on  the  premises — three  hours  being  allotted  to 
teaching,  five  to  industrial  work,  and  two  to  meals  and  recreation  ; 
three  simple  meals  per  diem  to  be  supplied.  The  jKiper  gave  rise  to 
an  interesting  debate,  the  section,  whicli  was  numerously  attended, 
being  of  opinion  that  tho  Council  of  the  As8<x:iation  sliould  take  the 
matter  up  with  the  view  of  inducing  the  (Government  to  initiate  the 
necessary  legislation.  Mr.  Serjeant  Cox  contributed  a  paper  on  the  second 
special  question  ; — *  How  far  should  Previous  Convictions  be  taken  iulo 
account  on  Sentencing  Criminals  ?  *  Captain  McCall  read  a  pHper  of 
statistics  to  prove  that  crime  in  Glasgo'v  was  diminishing,  notwith- 
standing its  rapid  increiise  of  population.  And  Mr.  John  Smith,  the 
Governor  of  Edinburgh  Gaol,  also  contributed  a  paper  on  the  question ; 
and  the  section  was  of  opinion  that,  while  recent  convictions  should 
always  weigh,  yet  if  several  years  had  elapsed  since  a  prisoner's  first 
conviction,  and  the  prisoner  had  conducted  him  or  her  self  well  in  the 
interval,  the  first  conviction  should  not  be  taken  into  account  at  all. 

On  the  third  special  question,  'Is  it  desirable  to  extend  Sentences 
of  Police  Supervision  to  other  Cases  tlian  those  already  provided  for  7  ' 
Major  Brundennell  Rogers  contributed  an  exhaustive  paper,  arguing 
the  avoidance  of  confinement  in  gaol  if  necessary  restraints  can  be 
otherwise  provided ;  and  he  supplied  a  plan  which  he  thought  fully 
calculated  to  give  effect  to  his  proposals,  which  were  well  received  by 
the  section,  and  it  was  agreed  to  submit  the  paper  to  the  Coimcil  for 
consideration. 

Dr.  Yellowlees. contributed  a  valiuble  paper,  *  On  the  Criminal 
Responsibility  of  the  Insane,*  which  was  attentively  listened  to,  and 
the  section  unanimously  adopted  the  views  of  Profes-sor  Gairdner,  who, 
though  in  the  main  freeing  with  Dr.  Yellowlees,  yet  said,  that  while 
the  insane  were  only  in  various  d^^rees  resiwnsible  for  crime,  still  he 
thought  that  the  insane,  even  as  insane,  should  be  punished  for  crime. 
Juries,  he  thought,  should  be  allowed  to  return  a  verdict  of  guilty,  but 
insane. 

Papers  were  also  contributed  *0n  the  Self-Sustaining  of  Crimi- 
nals in  New  Zealand,'  *  On  Industrial  School  Trades,'  on  '  Whether 
Increased  Discriminate  Aid  absolutely  is  required  for  Discharged 
Prisoners  to  repress  the  Temptation  of  the  Repetition  of  Crime,'  '  On 
Local  Institutions  and  Agencies  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime  and  the 
Reformation  of  Criminals,'  '  On  the  relative  Increase  of  Wages, 
Drunkenness,  and  Crime  during  the  last  Five  Years  in  the  Central 
Mining  District  of  Scotland,'  *  On  the  necessity  for  Further  L^islation 
tor  Mental  Disorders  resulting  from  or  characterised  by  excessive  In- 
dulgeuce  in  Alcoholic  Liciuors,* '  On  Loc^l  Institutions  and  Agencies 
for  the  Prevention  of  Crime  and  the  Reformation  of  Criminals,'  *  On 
Criminal  Offences  and  the  Repression  of  Crime  in  England  and  Wales, 
with  especial  Reference  to  Wife  Beaters  and  Persons  guilty  of  other 
kinds  of  Brutal  Inhumanity,'  *  On  the  Gaol  Management  in  the  Central 
Provinces  of    India,    with  reference   to   the   Housing,    Clastufication, 
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Employment,  and  Education  of  Prisoners,'  *  On  Refonnatory  and 
Industrial  Schools  in  India,*  and  '  On  Proceedings  in  Scotland 
Preliminary  to  Committing  a  Prisoner  for  Trial.' 

EDUCATION   DEPARTMENT. 

The  discussions  in  this  department  have  embraced  the  subjects  of 
the  higher  technical  and  primary  education. 

In  the  first  the  question  of  extending  the  benefits  of  academical 
endowments  \^'as  discussed  in  a  paper  of  much  ability  by  Mr.  C.  S. 
Parker,  based  on  the  Report  which  will  shortly  come  before  the  public 
of  the  Univers'.titfS  Commission ;  and  by  Professor  Ramsey,  commenting 
specially  on  Scottish  institutions.  Miss  D.  Beale  also  contributed  a 
very  valuable  paper  on  the  '  University  Education  of  Girls.'  In  all 
these  the  double  object  was  fully  recognised  of  maintaining  a  high 
standard  of  culture  and  erudition,  while  rendering  the  teaching  power 
of  the  Universities  widely  available  in  the  interests  of  general  education, 
specially  by  the  exercise  of  their  influence  as  examining  bodies,  and  by 
aa'tociating  them  by  means  of  scholarships  with  the  higher  grade 
schools. 

The  question  of  *  Technical  Education '  was  treated  by  Mr.  B. 
Samuelson,  M.P.,  Br.  James  Bryce,  and  Mr.  Montgomerie  Neilaon. 
The  distinction  between  scientific,  improperly  so  called,  and  technical 
instruction  was  maintained,  and  while  it  was  not  considered  possible  to 
adopt  the  latter  as  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  our  National  Schools,  the 
importance  of  both  branches  of  technical  instruction  as  an  adjunct  to 
national  education  was  fully  admitted.  An  important  paper  was  also 
C-mtributed  bv  Mr.  Jolly,  H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools,  on  the  technical 
instrnction  of  te;ichers,  and  thy  desire  was  exj>ressed  that  the  attentidn 
of  the  Council  should  be  given  to  the  promotion  of  endowed  chairs  for 
scientific  instruction  in  the  art  of  educaticHi  in  the  Scotch  and  English 
Universities. 

The  third  branch  of  the  question  was  treated  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Page  Hopps,  Mr.  William  Mitchell,  of  Glasgow,  Mr.  J.  F.  Moss,  of 
Sheffield ;  Mr.  J.  F.  Bremner,  of  the  Manchester,  and  Mr.  T.  Chatfeild 
Clarke,  of  the  London  School  Boards,  have  also  given  sketches  of  the 
progress  made  in  those  cities.  The  necessity  of  extending  the  principle  of 
compulsion,  tempered  by  a  wise,  kindly  discretion,  was  enforced,  and  in 
the  discussion  led  by  Mr.  Cooke  Taylor,  H.M.  Inspector  of  Factories,  the 
methods  of  indirect  compulsion^  the  difficulties  and  advanbiges  of  the 
half  time  system,  the  question  of  free  schools,  some  aspects  of  the 
question  of  ' denominational'  and  'secuhir'  instruction,  the  necessity 
for  general  School  Boards,  the  interests  and  concern  of  the  ratcjayer, 
and  other  points  of  much  interest  in  this  great  branch  of  the  subject, 
were  fully  discussed. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor  also  gave  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  hisuiry, 
progress,  and  principles  of  education  in  Scotland,  ^  hich  was  followed 
by  a  paper  by  Mr.  J.  M'Cleliand,  and  Dr.  Carpenter  (who  touched 
chiefly  on  the  sanitary  a.spects  of  the  question).  The  Kinder  Garten 
system  was  also  brougiit  to  the  notice  of  the  section  by  Miss  E.  A. 
Manning. 
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The  Aswciation  has  alao  been  enriched  by  miiny  rolunlary  papers; 
Mrs.  Amelia  Lewis  explained  the  Hitter  system  of  teaching  history  and 
geography  with  much  force,  initiating  upon  the  use  which  should  be 
made  of  the  fiiculty  of  naaociation  of  ideas.  'High  School  Examina- 
lions/  by  William  Jack;  'Education  in  Bengal,'  by  Henry  Wcodrow; 
and  other  topics  of  much  intercHt,  were  brought  before  the  section. 

HEALTH    DEPARTMENT. 

The  first  special  question  that  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Health 
Department  was : — '  What  are  the  best  Methods  of  Sewering  Towns, 
and  of  Disposing  of  their  Organic  Refuse  ?  ^  and  papers  on  the  subject 
were  read  by  Dr.  Andrew  Fergus,  and  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham.  There 
was  a  lai^  attendance  of  memherH,  and  a  long  and  animated  di)*cus8ion 
ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  Captain  Licrnur explained  his  Pneumatic 
system  of  removing  sewage  matter,  which  is  now  in  operation  in  Am- 
sterdam and  some  other  towns  in  Holland.  The  qiiehtion  was  very 
fully  discussed,  many  various  opinions  being  elicited,  and  it  was  generally 
felt  that  much  had  been  done  to  increase  our  knowledge  on  this  question, 
and  to  furnish  valuable  data  for  future  guidance. 

A  large  attendance  of  members  listened  with  evident  interest  to  the 
reading  of  papers  hy  Mr.  William  Hope,  V.C,  and  Mr.  Cooke  Taylor, 
on  the  second  special  queKtion :  — *  What  Influence  has  the  employment  of 
Mothers  in  Manufactures  on  Infant  Mortality?  and  ought  any  and  what 
Restrictions  to  be  Placed  on  such  Employment?'  Mr.  Hope*s  paper 
went  to  show  that  the  great  mortality  among  infanta  did  not  arise  so 
munh  from  the  employment  of  mothers  in  manufactures  as  from  an 
inadequate  supply  of  milk  diet.  Mr.  Cooke  Taylor's  paper  showed  that 
the  death-mtc  among  infants  was  not  to  any  important  extent,  increased 
by  the  employment  of  mothers,  and  he  deprecated  legislative  restric- 
tion on  the  subject.  In  the  long  discussion  that  ensued  the  depart- 
ment was  addressed  by  the  President,  by  many  eminent  members  of  the 
medical  profession,  by  large  employers  of  labour,  and  by  two  ladies, 
who  related  their  experience  during  many  years  spent  among  the  poorest 
of  our  working  classes. 

On  the  third  special  question  : — '  In  what  Way  can  Healthy  Working 
Men's  Dwellings  be  erected  in  lieu  of  those  removed  for  carrying  out 
Sanitary  or  Municipal  Improvements,  or  for  other  Purposes  ? '  papers 
were  read  by  Mr.  Bailie  Morrison,  Glasgow  Improvement  Trusts,  and 
by  the  Kev.  R.  J.  Simpson ;  and  a  long  and  instructive  discussion 
ensued,  in  which  the  I-ord  Provost,  the  Right  Hon.  Lyon  Playfair,  Dr. 
Gairdner,  and  many  other  gentlemen  of  large  and  varied  experience 
took  part,  and,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved  by  a  meeting  of  fully  150  members: — 

'  Thet  the  thanks  of  the  Health  Department  be  given  to  the 
Corporation  of  Glasgow,  for  the  important  example  they  have  set  in 
sanitation  for  the  benefit  of  other  cities,  by  the  proceedings  they  bive 
taken  for  the  removal  of  irretrievably  unhealthy  dwellings,  and  the 
reconstruction  of  healthy  dwellings  for  the  wage  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation.' 

In  addition  to  the  papers  on  the  special  questions,  a  large  number 
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of  voluntary  contributionfl  occupied  the  attention  of  the  department ; 
among  others,  were  papers  *  On  the  Pollution  of  Kirers ;  '  The 
Cleansing  of  Sewage;'  'On  Disinfection;'  *  On  Tnf;int  Mortalitr, 
and  the  Menns  for  Decreasing  it;'  *  On  the  Shortcomings  «f  the 
Public  Health  (^Scotland)  Act,  1867,  pnd  the  Amendments  required  ; ' 
*  On  Water  Analysis,'  and  a  long  and  most  interesting  paper.  *  On 
the  Health  of  American  Cities,'  contributed  by  Dr.  Elisha  Harris, 
Kegistrar  of  Vital  Statistics,  New  York.  It  was  unanimously  re- 
solved : — 

*  That  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Ai>sociation  be  requested  to 
communicate  to  Dr  Harris  the  best  thanks  of  the  Health  Department 
for  his  most  valuable  paper.' 

ECONOUr    AND    TRADE    DEPARTMENT. 

The  business  in  this  department  was  opened  by  the  consideration 
of  the  special  question : — *  As  to  the  Means  of  meeting  the  Increased 
Competition  arising  from  the  Spread  of  Manufacturing^  Industry  in 
Europe?  the  subject  being  introduced  by  papers  by  Mr.  J.  Mathe- 
son,  Jun.,  and  Mr.  Isaac  J.  Murphy.  It  appeared  to  be  the  general 
opinion  that  the  present  condition  of  the  country  afforded  no  reasonable 
grounds  for  fearing  the  results  of  foreign  competition.  Several  speakers 
repudiated  the  notion,  supported  by  so  many,  that  the  tendency  of  trades 
unionism  was  to  play  into  the  hands  of  foreign  competitors.  Various 
suggestions  were  made  as  to  the  best  way  of  reconciling  the  interests 
of  labour  and  capital,  as  well  as  for  the  development  of  the  laboiuniig 
and  manufacturing  power  of  the  working  classes ;  and  on  the  former 
pdint  the  establishment  oi'  consultative  councils,  to  arrange  diflerences 
between  employers  and  employed,  was  urfred,  while  on  the  latter,  tiie 
nutst  generally  accepted  o[)inion  pointed  td  the  desirability  ot  an  extended 
system  of  teclmical  education.  The  notion  of  removing  labour  from 
the  countr}'  througl)  the  medium  of  emigration  and  kindred  agencies 
was  deprecjited,  as  tending  to  impoverisli  the  resources  upon  which 
nuiional  prosperity  was  mainly  dependent. 

On  Friday  an  animated  discuifsion  took  place  upon  the  special 
(|uestion : — *  What  Legishition  should  follow  upon  the  Keport  of  the 
Friendly  Societies'  Commission  ?  '  Papers  were  read  by  Dr.  Cam- 
eron, M.P.,  Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stanley,  and  Messrs.  J.  M.  Ludlow  and 
PotttT.  Several  speakers  supported  the  view  that  compulsory  regis- 
tration should  be  established,  it  being  contended  that  this  condition 
would  operate  as  a  restrictive  test  from  whicli  unsound  societies  would 
shrink.  A  gcnei-al  triljute  was  paid  to  the  desire  evinced  hv  late  and 
present  Governments  to  deal  witli  the  question.  The  suggestion  that  a 
Government  certiticat*  should  imply  soundness  and  solvencv  in  all 
cases  where  it  was  given  was  discusned,  but  did  not  meet  with  favour, 
the  opinion  being  that  the  State  should  insist  merely  upon  a  compliance 
with  certiiin  Inrmal  legal  obligations,  leaving  the  members  of  friendly 
societies  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  otlier  respects. 

Tlte  last  special  (juestion  : — '  As  to  the  best  Means  of  drawinjr 
together  the  Interests  of  tlie  United  Kingdom,  India,  and  the  Colonies,' 
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'wa?  opened  by  a  pajier,  directed  more  especially  to  the  Colonial  bninch 
of  tte  subject,  and  written  by  the  late  Dr  Eddy,  whose  lamented 
decease,  after  writinfi;  and  before  reading  his  paper,  was  alluded  to  in 
feeling  terms  by  the  President  of  the  department,  and  several  of  the  lead- 
ins  members,  und  followed  by  anotlier  firom  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick, 
C.B.  Mr.  Chadwick  deprecsted  the  apparent  tendency  of  the  colonial 
policy  of  tlie  Government  to  wean  the  colonies  from  the  mother- 
country,  and  maintained  that,  on  economical  grounds,  union  l)etween 
tlie  varions  portions  of  the  Empire  should  be  fostered.  In  the  other 
paper  the  impossibility  of  at  present  constituting  a  legislative  union  of 
the  Empire  was  admitted,  while  it  was  contended  that  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  federal  union,  presided  over  by  a  federal  council,  might  be 
practicable.  This  limited  suggestion  was  supported  by  a  comparison 
with  the  failures  and  successes  of  other  nations  in  the  same  direction. 
In  the  discussion  that  followed,  the  Indian  Council  was  suggested  as 
in  some  sense  a  model  for  what  was  desirable  for  the  Colonies  generally, 
but  objected  to,  on  the  ground  that  merely  consultative  powers  were 
inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  such  a  body.  Other  parties  enlarged 
upon  the  moral  and  social  benefits  to  be  secured  by  a  vigorous  inter- 
change of  thought  and  opinion  between  the  mother  country  and  its 
dependencies.  Mr.  Chadwick's  paper  was  referred  to  the  Council  of 
the  Association,  with  a  suggestion  that  action  should  be  taken  upon 
some  of  its  recommendations.  A  variety  of  voluntary  papers,  including 
some  upon  '  Charity  and  Mendicity,'  *  The  Dwellings  of  the  Working 
Classes,'  *  Trades  Unions  of  Scotland,'  *  Liquor  Traffic,*  and  several 
branches  of  domestic  economy  were  read. 

The  Council,  in  conclusion,  have  to  report  that  they  have  accepted 
the  invitation  of  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  the  town  of  Brighton 
to  hold  the  Congress  in  that  town  in  1875,  and  have  also  accepted  an 
invitation  from  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  the  town  of  Liverpool  Jo 
hold  the  congress  there  in  the  year  1876. 
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Statement  of  Economic  PnacipUs  of  Public  and  Pn'cate   TeiegrapUc 

Establishmentt. 

(Extract  from  a  Paper  br  Sir  James  And«rsoD,  Uanager  of  the  Easteri  Telegniik 
CompaDy,  read  before  the  Statistical  Sociecj*  Jaae  IS,  1872.) 

1.  The  unavoidable  accompaniments  to  private  and  joint-«todc 
enterprise  produce  a  series  of  obataclts  to  cheapnesi  and  progrem  that 
only  Government  control  can  overcome. 

2.  It  is  this  commercial  activity  which  every  State  should  encoUEttge, 
as  certain  to  add  to  the  general  proriperity  and  wealth-producing  power 
of  a  nation ;  and  bearing  in  mind  the  principle  establiithed,  that  the 
increase  of  internal  telegrams  at  a  low  tariff  is  enormous,  and  increase  of 
deficit  of  net  product  only  slight,  with  a  tendency  to  diminish,  I  would 
submit  to  the  Tel^raph  Department  of  India  whether  it  might  not  be 
wftrth  while  to  try  a  bold  effort  to  introduce  telegraphy  into  the  habits 
of  the  Indian  community. 

I  am  of  opinion  this  will  never  be  done  unless  its  tariff  is  reduced  to 
some  moderate  standard  represented  by  some  small  current  coin,  sucli  as 
half  a  rujiee.  The  lines  exist;  tlie  capital  is  expended ;  the  stations  are 
opened ;  the  work  can  he  frreatly  increas^ed  without  material  addition 
to  the  expenditure.  There  ia  no  danger  of  competition  upon  any 
section  which  may  prove  exceptionally  productive,  such  as  all  private 
companies  must  always  apprehend.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
indirect  gain  to  the  State  will  far  more  than  compensate  for  the 
direct  loss.  Besides,  as  internal  telegraphy  prows,  international  tele- 
graphy must  also  increase  (although  not  in  the  same  proportion ).  and 
it  ia  certiiin  that  upon  every  international  telegram  there  is  a  large 
profit  to  the  State  to  compensate  for  the  loss  upon  the  internal  telegrams ; 
and  this  proHt  is  ail  the  greater,  as  the  cost  of  working  each  telegram 
is  diminished  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  internal  message:*. 

8.  I  regret  that  I  ctmnot  think  of  any  reason  which  sliouKl  in- 
fluence the  directors  of  private  companies  to  reduce  their  tariffs 
beyond  the  single  one  of  expediency. 

The  foregoing  pages  prove  conclusively,  *  That  everj-  reduction  of 
tariff  led  to  diminution  of  the  net  product.' 

It  may  be  expedient  to  reduce  tariff  with  the  object  of  preventing 
opposition  and  satisfying  a  popular  demand,  but  this  ia  sufficientlv  ques- 
tionable, for  the  following  reasotx : — A  reduction  of  tariff  means  a  sacri- 
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fice  of  revenue  for  a  length  of  time ;  and  after  this  aacrifice  has  been 
made,  and  ia  about  to  be  rewarded  by  the  gradual  increase  of  revenue 
to  the  original  point,  there  will  be  others  ready  to  bring  out  rival  cables 
upon  the  first  publication  of  &vourable  receipts. 

There  is  tiie  danger,  already  referred  to,  that  when  one  company 
shall  have  made  unproductive  lines,  they  may  be  opposed  upon  the 
most  productive  sections  by  a  new  company  with  smaller  capital. 

I  venture  to  say  that  these  are  points  which  never  leave  the  minds 
of  directors  of  private  telegraph  companies. 

The  increase  of  inland  tra:ffic  decreases  the  cost  of  working  bt)th 
internal  and  international  telegrams.  Private  companies  obtain  no 
benefit  from  this;  governments  obtain  all  the  benefit.  It  is  established 
that  lowering  the  tariff  upon  international  messages  diminishes  the 
revenue  directly  derived  from  this  class  of  correspondence,  but  it  in- 
creases the  tramc ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  increase  of  international 
traffic  largely  augments  the  increase  of  internal  correspondence,  both  by 
telegraph  and  post  ofiSce. 

Governments  obtain  all  the  benefit  firom  this  cause ;  private  com- 
panies cannot  obtain  any  benefit  whatever.  All  the  increase  of  tele- 
graphy directly  and  certainly  stimulates  commercial  activity,  increases 
the  wealth  of  a  nation  by  multiplying  transactions,  enlarging  incomes, 
thereby  promoting  a  larger  taxable  surface  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
community  and  the  amusement  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Private  companies  can  only  obtain  a  minimum  of  advantage  from  the 
first  efiTect,  and  none  at  all  firom  the  latter.  Government  and  the  State 
axe  immediately  benefited. 

Grovemments  can,  by  unity  of  management,  by  simplicity  of 
thorough  working,  by  uniformity  of  system,  effect  an  enormous 
amount  of  saving  that  camiot  be  approached  under  the  system  of 
private  management. 

Governments  can,  by  absence  of  competition,  extend  the  system  to 
such  points  as  the  Mauritius,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  New  Zealand,  the 
Andamans,  Burmah,  &c.,  &c.,  which,  although  comparatively  un- 
productive, would  yet,  to  a  government  with  a  monopoly,  become 
feeders  to  an  extent  which  in  the  aggregate  would  be  at  least  self- 
supporting.    No  private  company  can  afford  this  luxury. 

It  follows,  then,  that  Governments  have  every  advantage  in  their 
favour,  every  possible  reason  in  the  interest  of  good  government  and 
substantial  benefit  to  the  State,  to  reduce  all  telegraphy  to  the  point  of 
being  simply  a  self-supporting  system,  not  a  dividend-paying  system, 
which  it  is  the  du^  of  private  companies  to  maintain  as  long  as  pos- 
mble. 

There  is  one  question  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  subject  which  can  easily  be  answered.  What  would  become 
of  all  the  property  in  time  of  war?  My  answer  to  that  is,  there  is 
sufficient  enlightenment  amongst  all  nations  to  arrange  conditions  to 
control  or  suspend  one  or  more  cables  or  land  telegraphs  during  the 
operations  of  war  without  resort  to  the  barbarism  of  destroying  them  ; 
this  was  done  during  the  civil  war  in  America,  and  the  telegraph 
remained  intact -to  become  the  messenger  of  pence. 
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Address  of  the  Zord  Provost  on  the  opening  of  the  Sam'tartf 
and  Educational  Exhibition, 

The  Lord  Provost  said — We  open  to-day  the  eigbteentli  aesaion  of  the 
Social  Science  CongresB,  which,  I  am  glad  to  say,  is  to  be  held  in  this 
city.  The  first  part  of  the  proceeding  of  the  day,  as  has  been  ar- 
ranged, is  to  inaugurate  this  sanitary  and  educational  exhibition,  which, 
I  trust,  will  be  neither  the  least  interesting  nor  useiiil  of  its  depart- 
ments. If  anyone  complains  that  the  bunness  of  the  Congress  is  not 
sufficiently  practical,  and  that  they  bare  nothing  of  a  tangible  nature, 
I  think  they  must  be  convinced  that  they  have  here  objects  which  they 
can  touch  and  handle,  and  which  are  of  great  importance.  At  first 
sight  some  may  be  inclined  to  ask,  What  is  meant  by  a  sanitary  and 
educational  exhibition  ?  I  may  say  that  it  includes  the  exhibition  of 
whatever  can  minister  to  the  health,  comfort,  and  education  of  aocie^, 
thus  embracing  a  very  wide  range,  the  particulars  of  which  are  given 
in  the  programme  of  the  Congress.  Everything  relating  to  ventilation 
and  drainage,  heating  and  lighting,  cleansing  and  cooking,  food  and 
clothing,  furniture  and  educational  appliances,  and  whatever  articles 
are  calculated  to  lighten  the  labour  and  promote  the  convenience  of 
domestic  life,  come  fairly  under  the  head  of  a  sanitary  exhibition.  To 
show  to  the  public  the  latest  appliances  for  promoting  these  is  the 
design  of  this  exhibition.  We  are  justly  proud  of  the  rapid  strides 
which  our  country  has  made  within  the  last  thirty  j'ears  in  mechanical 
science,  and  in  speaking  of  this  are  ever  apt  to  refer  to  our  railways, 
our  steam  vessels,  and  our  electric  telegraphs ;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  great  as  these  have  been,  it  is  not  by  them  alone  we  have 
advanced  to  our  present  state  of  prosperity.  Invention  has  found  its 
way  into  every  department  of  our  agriculture,  our  manufactures,  our 
mining,  our  shipping,  and  our  other  varied  industries.  I  am  no  friend 
to  the  Darwinian  theory,  which  would  trace  our  parentage  to  the  monkey, 
for  I  believe  that  all  things  continue  as  they  were  from  the  beginning  of 
the  creation,  but  we  have  in  the  discoveries  referred  to,  a  development 
of  the  hiunan  mind  calculated  to  inspire  wonder  and  amazement.  In 
tracing  the  history  of  the  past,  we  find  the  spinning-wheel  transformed 
into  the  spinning-jenny,  the  common  hand-loom  into  tlie  powerful  steam- 
loom,  the  simple  lever  into  the  hydraulic  press  and  steam-hammer,  the 
pot  quern  for  grinding  corn  into  the  steam  com  grinding  mill,  the  pump 
well  giving  place  to  pipes  from  the  reservoirs  of  the  gravitation  water 
companies,  the  tallow  candle  and  the  oil  lamp  to  the  splendour  of 
the  gaslight  and  the  work  of  the  hand-sewing  needle  with  its  *  stitch,' 
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stitch/  to  the  BewiDg-inachiiie.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many 
changes  which  are  occurring  daily,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  refer  to 
vast  improvements  in  locomotion,  in  nhipbuilding,  in  our  electric  cableSf 
in  our  letterpress  printing,  and  various  other  arts ;  but  this  is  unneces- 
sary. Although  much  has  been  done  in  regard  to  sanitary  appliances, 
there  is  ample  room  for  further  progress.  Thousands  of  our  popula- 
tion are  daily  becoming  the  victims  of  disease  and  death  from  inhaling 
the  poisoned  air  of  damp  and  unwholesome  bouscH.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  case  iu  large  towns,  where  the  population  is  huddled  together 
in  dense  masses  and  in  old  buildings  without  ventilation  and  with  im- 
perfect drainage.  The  effect  produced  tells  alike  on  the  moral  and 
physical  condition,  thus  leadmg  to  intemperance,  immorality,  and 
disease.  It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  the  public  have  be- 
come fully  alive  to  this,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
meetings  of  the  Social  Science  Congress  have  greatly  contributed  to 
such  publicity.  Intimately  connected  with  this  is  the  disposal  of  the 
refuse  and  sewage  of  towns  and  the  purification  of  rivers,  a  subject 
"which  is  now  receiving  a  large  amotmt  of  consideration.  The  subject 
of  ventilation,  so  little  attended  to  until  of  late,  is  now  one  of  the  im- 
portant questions  of  the  day,  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  procure  tho 
best  appliances  for  securing  it.  A  great  revolution  has  of  late  taken 
place  in  our  system  of  drainage  by  &e  substitution  of  glazed  earthen- 
-ware  pipes  for  the  built  drain ;  and  in  proportion  as  this  is  extended, 
so  may  we  expect  beneficial  results  to  follow.  The  ruinous  conse- 
quences which  have  frequently  ensued  from  the  impure  gases  of  unen- 
closed drains  in  our  public  hospitals  miLSt  be  known  to  everyone.  Very 
considerable  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  various  kinds  of 
plumber  work,  but  here  there  is  still  room  for  further  improvement,  so 
as  to  lighten  the  expense  and  secure  the  work  &om  so  often  going 
wrong.  Another  deleterious  element  to  health  and  comfort  is  the 
emission  of  smoke,  the  prevention  of  which  I  regret  to  nay,  is  too  little 
attended  to,  and  the  apparatus  which  can  be  most  effectually  and  econo- 
mically applied  for  this  purpose  deserves  die  highest  encouragement. 
The  use  of  the  bath,  particularly  among  our  working  population,  is 
too  much  neglected.  A  lai^  niunber  of  our  people  are  not  fully  alive 
to  its  beneficial  effects  on  the  health  and  spirits  in  this  depressing 
climate.  We  would  do  well  to  imitate  tlie  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans 
in  this  respect,  for  they  knew  and  felt  by  experience  its  great  advan- 
tages. Much  may  be  done  to  educate  the  people  to  its  use,  and  if  this 
could  be  accomplished  it  would  tend  greatly  to  improve  their  habits. 
I  cannot  go  into  the  detail  of  the  various  articles  here  exhibited,  many 
of  them  of  a  highly  useful  and  important  character,  but  these  will 
recommend  themselves  to  all  present ;  and  I  trust  that  this  exhibition, 
forming  the  third  which  has  taken  place  in  connection  with  the  Congress, 
'will  be  at  least  as  successful,  or  I  may  rather  say  more  successful  than 
t^ose  which  have  preceded  it.    I  now  declare  this  exhibition  opened. 
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